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D The fourth letter of the alphabet, and the 
9 third consonant, having a kind of middle 
sound between ¢, and ¢h; its sound is formed 
by a stronger impulse of the tongue to the 
upper part of the mouth, than is necessary in 
the pronunciation of the ¢. Grammarians ge- 
netally reckon D among the lingual letters, as 
‘supposing the tongue to have the principal 
share: in the pronunciation thereof; though 
‘the Abbot de Dangeau makes it a palate letter. 
The letter D is the fourth in the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Syriac, Greek, and Latin 
alphabets; in the first five of-which languages 
it has the same name, though somewhat dif- 
ferently spoken, e. g. in Hebrew, Samaritan, 


_and Chaldee Daleth, in Syriac Doleth, and in _ 


Greek Delta. 

The form of our D is the same with that of 
the Latins, as appears from all the ancient 
medals and inscriptions; and the Latin D is 
no other than the Greek a, rounded a little, 
by making it quicker and at two strokes. 

Some learned Greek scholars pronounce the 
tau as a delta after the y, and pronounce gayra, 
as if it were written géyde; which may be 
an acceptable softening ‘in. the pronunciation, 
though it is not a fault to say otherwise. In 
- the Latin tongue the D and the T have a great 
affinity, and are often changed one for another, 
as aé for ad. And Quintilian laughs at those 
who scruple to write indifferently, one for the 


other, se¢ for sed, haut for haud, and others, to 


be seen in ancient inscriptions. : 
D is also a numeral letter, signifying five 
hundred ; which arises hence, that, in the 
Gothic characters, the D is half the M, which 
signifies a thousand. Hence the Verse, ** Litera 
D velut A quingentos significabit.” A dash 


added a-top D, denotes it to stand for five 
thousand, ° , 
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Used as an abbreviation, it has various sig- 
nifications: thus D stands for Doctor; as, 
M.D. for Doctor of Medicine; D.'T. Doc- 
tor of Theology ; D. D. implies Doctor of Di- 
vinity, or ‘‘dono dedit ;’ D. D. D. is used for 
“‘dat, dicat, dedicat ;” and D. D. D.D. for 
‘¢ digznum Deo donum dedit.” 

D, in music, is the nominal of that note to 


which Guido applied the monosyllable re. 


D. C. is often set for Da Capo. 

DA, DE 1, or Dr, in music, signifies for or 
by : as da camera, for the chamber. 

To DAB. v. a. (dauber, French.) To strike 
gently with something soft or moist (Shak- 
speare. re . 

-Das. s. (from. the verb.) 1. A. small 
lump of any thing. 2. A blow with some- 
thing moist or soft. 3. Something moist or 
slimy thrown upon one. 4. (In low language.) 
An artist. 5. In ichthyology. “See PLEURO- 
NECTES. . wragtre 

DaB-CHICK, a small waterfowl. 

DABAL, or DaBUL, a town on the coast 
of Malabar, in the East Indies: Its trade con- 
sists of pepper and salt. It belongs to the 
Portuguese. Lat. 17.32N.,. Lon. 72. 50E. 

To DABBLE. v.a. (dabbelen, Dutch.) To 
smear; to daub ; to wet (Swi/7).. | 

To Da’BBLE. v.n. 1. To play in water ; 
to move in water or mud (Swift). 2. To do 
any thing in a slight, superficial, or shallow 
manner ; to tamper (Pope). 

DA’BBLER. s. (from dabble.) 1. One that . 
plays in water. 2. One that meddles without 
mastery ; a superficial meddler (Swift). 

DACCA, atown of Asia, in the kingdom 
of Bengal, in the East Indies. Lat. 23. 50\N. 
Lon. 85. 30 E. 

DACE, in ichthyology. See Cyprinus. 

DACE FISHING. Dace, dare and roach, 


B 


DAC 
are much the same kind of fishes, in manner 
of feeding, cunning, size and taste, 

The haunis of dace are gravelly, sandy, and 
clayey bottoms; deep holes that are shaded ; 
water-lily leaves, and the foam caused by an 
eddy: in hot weather they are to be found on 
the shallow, and are then best taken with an 
artificial fly, grasshoppers, ox gentles. 

Dace spawn about the latter end of March, 
and are in season about three weeks after ; they 
are not very good till about Michaelmas, and 
are best in February. : 

Baits for dace are the oak-worm, red-worm, 
brandling, gilt-tail, and indeed any worm bred 
on trees or bushes, that is not too large for his 


mouth: almost all kinds of flies and cater- 
pillars. ; 
Though dace are as often caught with a 


float as roach, yet they are not so properly float 
fishes ; for they are to be taken with an arti- 
ficial gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed almost any 
other small fly in its season: but in the Thames, 
above Richmond, the largest are caught with 
a natural green dun grasshopper, and some- 
times with gentles; with both which you are 
to fish, as with an artificial fly; they are not 
to be come at till about September, when the 
weeds begin to rot; but when you have found 
where they lie, which in a warm day is gene- 
rally on the shallow, itis ineredible what hayock 
you may make; pinch off the first joint of the 
grasshopper’s legs, put the point of the hook in 
at the head, and bring it out at the tail. And 
in this way likewise you catch chub, espe- 
cially if youl throw under the boughs. 

_ Fish for foach within six, and for dace 
within three inchés near the bottom. — 

They will bite at any fly, but especially at 
the stone caddis, or day fly, the latter end of 
Aprit, and most part of May: it is an excellent 
bait, floating at top of the water, and of which 
you may gather great quantities from the reeds 
and sedge by the water side: or from haw- 
thorn bushes that grow near the bank of a 
shallow gravel stream, upon which they greatly 
delight to hang. They will also bite at ant- 
fires, of which the blackest are the best, found 
i mole-hills, June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember ; which you may preserve for your 
use, by putting them alive into a glass bottle, 
having first put into it some of the moist earth 
whence you gathered them, with some of the 
roots of the grass of the same hillocks, laying 
aclod of earth over the bottle: butifyou would 
Peete them above a month, put them into 

large runnet, which has been first washed 
with water and honey on the inside,: and then 
Me may retain them three months:' yet the 
best time to make use of them is whcén they 
. swarm, which is generally about the latter end 

of July, and the beginning of August, — 

Ehis sort of fish, in a warm day, rarely re- 
fuses a fly at the top of the water; but when’ 


you fish under water for him, it is best to be: 


within a handful, or.sometimes.more,. of the 
ground. a7 bs 

If you would find dace or dare: in-winter,. 
then, about All-hallow-tide, wherever you see. 
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heaths, or sandy grounds ploughing up, follow 
the plough, and you will find beetle grubs im 
the form of a white worm, with a red head, 
as big as the top of a man’s Kittle finger and 
very soft; gather these, and put them into 
a vessel, with some of the earth whence they 
were taken, and you may keep them all the 
winter for an excellent bait. 

DACI, in antiquity, the people of Dacia. 

DACIA, the ancient name of two countries 
of Europe: the one on this side of the Danube, 
called Dacia Aureliana; the other called Da-. 
cia Trajani, on the other side of that river. Ac- 
cording to M. D’Anville, Dacia was about 
thirteen hundred miles in circuit. 

DACIER (Andrew), a learned French- 
man ; born of protestant parents at Castres im 
Upper Languedoc, in 1651, and_ educated 
chiefly at Saumur under Tanaquil Faber, or 
Le Fevre, whose learned daughter he after- 
wards married. He published at Paris, im 
1681, an edition of Pompeius Festus, for the 
use of the dauphin. His Horace, with @ 
French version, came out the same year. In 
1683. he married, and we do not find that he 
published any thing till 1691, when his trans- 
lation of the Reflections of Marcus Antoni- 
nus appeared.. The next year he published his. 
translation of Aristotle’s Poetics. . From this. 
time to his death he continued publishing. 
some work or other every year. For his ser- 
vices to literature he was. appointed perpetual 
secretary to the academy, rewarded with a Pepe 
sion of 2000 livres, and made keeper of the 
books in the king’s closet. He died in 1722. 
Dacier and his wife renounced the protestant 
religion in 1685. Besides the works above- 
mentioned he translated the werks of Plato 
into French; the Lives of Plutarch ;. the Ma- 
nual of Epietetus, &c. (Vatkins).. 

DacieR (Anne), the wife of the preeed- 
ing, and daughter of Le Fevre, professor of 
Greek at Saumur, where she was borm in 1051, 
Her father discovering her turn for learning, in- 
dulged her wish, and gave her a most liberal 
education. In 1674 she published an edition 
of Callimachus, which gave so. much satisfac- 
tion that she was employed to prepare editions 
of Latin authors for the use of the dauphin ; 
accordingly she published Florus the same 
year. ‘This book she sent to Christina queen. 
of Sweden, who made her great offers if she 
wonld renounce the protestant religion,. and’ 
reside at her conrt; but this she refused:- In 
1681 she published a translation of Anacreon 
and Sappho, which was followed by versions? 
of some.of Plautus’s comedies, and of the Plu-’ . 
tus and Clouds of Aristophanes. In 1683 she 
married M. Dacier, who joined with her.in re-' 
nouncing the protestant religion about two. ~ 
ae afterwards. In 1688° she translated into: 

rench, the comedies of Terence, with notes. 
In. 1711 came out her translation of the Hiad ;: 
and in 1714 she defended Homer against M.. 
dela Motte, in a book entitled, The Causes of - 
the Corruption of Taste; this-was followed in: 
1716 by another.against,father: Hardovin. The: 
same year came out lier version of the Odyssey, 
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which closed her literary labours. Shie died in 
4720, She had two daughters andason. One 
of the daughters became a nun, the other died 
at the age of 18, and the son when he was a 
child. Madame Dacier was as remarkable for 
her modesty as for her erudition. A learned 
German having paid her a visit, begged that 
she would write her name and asentence in 
his book. ‘She excused herself as long as she 
could, but being strongly importuned she com- 
plied, and added to her signature a verse from 
Sophocles, importing that silence is the orna- 
ment of the female sex. (Watkins). 
- DACRYON. See TEARs. mee 
~ DACTYL. (Qaxruarc, dactylus.) In ancient 


poetry, a metrical foot, consisting of one long 


and two short syllables, as aaxijog, and candi- 
diis. The dactyle and spondee are the only 
feet or measure used in hexameter verses, the 
former being esteemed more sprightly, and the 
latter more solemn and grave. Accordingly, 
where great activity is signified, we find the’ 
dactyls used with much propriety, as in the 
following verses of Virgil: 


Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula 
campum ; ; 

and, . 

Ferte cito ferrum, date tela, scandite muros. 


DACTYLI, in antiquity, a name given to 
the first priests of Cybele. The word is de- 
rived from duxturor, finger ; because their num- 
ber was then equal to that of the fingers, i, e. 
ten. These dactyli are generally said, by an- 
cient authors, to be the first who wrought in 
iron. But respecting them, or the dactyli 
idwi, as they were often called, the accounts 
of the ancients differ very widely. 

DACTYLIOMANCY, a sort of divination 
performed by means of a ring. The ring was 
suspended by a fine thread over a round table, 
on the edge of which were marked the letters 
of the alphabet: such of these letters as the 
ring passed over in vibrating were joined to- 
gether, and composed the required answer. 

DACTYLIS. | Cocho-foot-grass. In  bo- 
tany, a genus of the class triandria, order digy- 
nia. Calyx two-valved, compressed; one of 
the valves larger and carinate. Fourteen spe- 
cies; scattered over the globe; of which d. 
stricta and d. glomerata are common to our 
own country; the former to our sea-marshes, 
the latter to our meadows. This last, though 
eaten with relish by horses, sheep, and goats, 
is refused by cows. 

DACTYLONOMY. (from daxruros, finger, 
and youe¢, law.) The art of numbering, or ac- 
counting, by the fingers. Thereis every reason 
to conclude that dactylonomy was the original 
mode of computation. 

DACTYLUS. (dactylus, duxrvr0¢, a finger: 
so called from the likeness of its fruit to a 
finger.) Rough and adstringent; but wheu 
perfectly matured, they are much of the nature 
of the fig. (See Carica). Senegal dates are 
most esteemed, they having a more sugary, 
-agreeable flavour, than those of Figypt and 
ether places... | Prat oe 
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_ DAD. Da’ppy. s. The child’s way of ex- 
pressing father (Shakspeare). 

To DADE, v a. To hold up by a leading 
string (Drayton). 

DADO, in architecture, the cubical part in 
the middle of a pedestal between its base and 
corniche.: 

DADUCHI. (dadsyo:, q. d. torch-bearers, 
priests of Ceres.) Their manner is, at the 
feasts of this goddess, to run about the temple, 
with lighted torches, in imitation of Ceres, 
who, as they relate, sought thus for Proser- 
pine: from this custom arose the name. 
Among the Athenians, the high-priest of Her- 
cules was also called daduchus, 

DZDAL LEAF, in botany, a leaf at the 
same time flexuose and lacerated ; or winding 
and torn. ’ 

DZZEDALA, a mountain and city of Lycia, 
where Deedalus was buried, according to Pliny. 
Also two festivals in Bosotia, so called ; one of 
them observed at Alalcomenos by the Plateans 
in a large grove, where et exposed in the 
is air pieces of boiled flesh, and carefully 
observed’ whither the crows that came to prey 
upon them directed their flight. All the trees 
upon which any of these birds alighted were 
immediately cut down, and with them statues 
were made, called Deedala, in honour of De- 
dalus. The other festival was of a more solemn 
kind. It was celebrated every sixty years by 
all the cities of Bogotia, as a compensation for 
the intermission of the smaller festivals, for 
that number of years, during the exile of the 
Plateans. . 

DZZEDALUS, in fabulous history, an Athe- 
nian, son of Eupalamus, descended from 
Erechtheus, king of Athens, was the most in« 
genious artist of his age, and to him we are in- 
debted for the invention of the wedge, and 
many other mechanical instruments, and the 
sails of ships. From envy, he threw his ne- 
a Dalus down from a window and killed 

im, on account of his ingenuity in the arts. 
After the murder, Daedalus, with his son 
Icarus, fled from Athens to Crete, where 
Minos gave hima cordial reception. Deedalus 
made a famous labyrinth for Minos, and as- 
sisted Pasiphe, the queen, to gratify her un- 
natural passion for a bull. For this action, 
Dedalus incurred the displeasure of Minos, 
who ordered him to be confined in the laby- 
rinth which he had ‘constructed. Here he 
made himself wings with feathers and wax, 
and carefully fitted them to his body, and that 
of hisson, who was the companion of his con- 
finement. They took their flight from Crete; 
and the heat of the sun melted the wax on the 
wings of Icarus, who flew too high, and he 
fell into that part of the ocean, which from 
him has been called the Icarian sea. ‘The fa- 
ther alighted at Cume in Italy, where he built 
a temple to Apollo, and thence directed his 
course to Sicily, where he was kindly received 
by Cocalus, who reigned over part of the 
country. Many monuments of his ingenuity 
in Sicily still existed in the age of Diodorus 
Siculus. He was dispatehed by abe who 
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was afraid of Minos, who had declared war 
against him, because he had given an asylum 
to Daedalus. The flight of Dedalus from 
Crete, with wings, is explained by observing 
that he was the inventor of sails, which in his 
age might pass at a distance for wings. (Paus. 
Diod. Ovid, &c.)—There were two statuaries 
of the same name, one of Sicyon, son of Pa- 
troclus, the other a native of Bythinia. 
DAEMON, dsaipwy, a name given by the an- 
cients to certain spirits or genit, which they say 
appeared to men, either to do them service or 
to hurt them. According to the philosophers, 
dzemons.held a middle rank betweén the ce- 
lestial gods and men on earth, and carried on 
all intercourse between them; conveying the 
addresses ‘of men to the gods, and the divine 
benefits to men. Demon is. often used gene- 
rally as equivalent to a deity, and is accord- 
ingly applied to fate or fortune, or whatever 
else was regarded as a god. j 
_ The word demon is used indifferently in a 
good and a bad sense. In the former It was 
very common among the ancient heathens. 
‘But it- has been generally thought, that by 
demons we are to understand devils, in the 
Septuagint version of the Old ‘Testament. 
Others think the word is in that version cer- 
tainly applied to the ghosts of such dead men as 
the heathens deified, in Deut. xxxui. 17. Ps. 
evi. 37.. That: demon often bears the same 
meaning in the New Testament, is shewn by 
Mr. Joseph Mede, Works, p. 623, &c. 
Different orders of demons had different 

stations and employments assigned them by the 
ancients. Good demons were considered as 
the authors of good to mankind ; evil demons 
brought innumerable evils both upon men and 
beasts.. Amongst evil daemons there was a 
great distinction with respect to the offices as- 
signed them ; some compelled men to wicked- 
ness, Others stimulated them to madness. See 
Demoniac. | 

. DAEMONIAC. (from demon.) A human 
being whose volition and other mental faculties 
are overpowered and restrained, and his body 

ossessed and actuated by some created spiritual 
Bee of superior power. Such seenis to be the 
determinate sense of the word; but it is dis- 
puted whether any of mankind ever were in 
this unfortunate condition. 

. It has been urged, that the doctrine of d- 
moniacal possessions is manifestly repugnant to 
the perfections of God, and to that fixed order 
of causes and effects which we discover in na- 
ture particularly with regard to the human 
system: but it does not appear to us that this 
kind of argument rests upon the firmest foun- 
dation: It is from the nature of the effect that 
we come to know the nature of the cause in 
any case. In the case, then, of demoniacs, 
the fact being admitted that their reason was 
disordered i_a very extraordinary manner, we 
have to enquire whether the cause be mecha- 
nical or spiritual. Now from a due consider- 
ation of the nature of such motions and effects 
as are called mechanical, it very clearly fol- 
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lows, that the cause, in the instances adduced, 
cannot be material. Either, then, we must 
admit that the cause is a separate spirit, or we 
must formally ascribe the eect of disordering, 
our reason to the Supreme Being. Would it 
be commendable to ascribe, upon slight grounds, 
such hurtful effects to a beneficent and good 
cause ; and particularly to the great First Cause ? 
Let it be remembered, that by denying, in such 
instances, secondary and imperfect causes, we 
load the most perfect of beings with all that is 
mean and unworthy. 

After all, however, we think that the most 
satisfactory way of deciding the pores is, by ap- 
pealing to the Holy Scriptures. Mede, Bekker,. 
and some other ingenious men, have main-. 
tained that the supposed damoniacs were only 
lunatics or epileptics. But let the story-of the 
dazmoniac which is recorded by Luke, ch. iv- 
be duly considered, and there will appear suffi- 
cient reason for adhering to the received inter- 
pretation. Is it at all probable that Jesus 
should personify a lunacy or an epilepsy, and 
say, ‘‘ Hold thy peace and come out of him?” | 
Is it credible that an evangelist should have 
been left to ascribe this man’s disorder to the 
spirit of an unclean demon, if it were only lu- 
nacy or the falling sickness ; or that a physician 
of common sense (as Luke certainly was, to 
say the least) should speak of it asa memorable 
circumstance that such a distemper did not 
hurt a man by leaving him? Surely then this 
story, without seeking for other evidence, must 
be aconvincing proof of the reality of dzemo- 
niacal possession. in 

DAEMONOMA/NIA. (demonomania, %w,- 
puwvorxeenre, from dainwy, a demon, and paves 
madness.) ‘That species of melancholy, where 
the patient supposes himself to be possessed_of 
devils. 

DAFFODIL. In botany. See Narcis- 
SUS. | ‘5 

Darropit (Lily). See AMARILLIS and 
PANCRATIUM. ; 

DaFFODIL (Sea). See PANCRATIUM. 

To DAFT. v. a. (from do aft.) To toss 
aside; to throw away slightly: not ‘used 
(Shakspeare). 

DAG. s. (dague, French.) Not used. 1. A 
dagger. 2. A hand-gun; a pistol. . 

To Dac. v.a. (from daggle.) To daggle ; to 
bemire: a low word. 

DAGENHAM, a village near Rumford, in, 
Essex, nine miles from Tone, remarkable 
for a breach made by the river Thames, which 
laid near 50,000 acres of land under water; 
but after ten years inundation, and several un- 
successful attempts, it was at last effectually 
drained by captain Perry, whom the czar Peter 
of Muscovy had employed in his works at Ve- 
ronitz, on the river Don. In 1765, a second 
breach was made, which laid 5,000 acres under 
water; but after the works were several times 


blown up, it was at last stopped, and the banks 


secured. See Perry’s Account of the Stopping 
of Dagenham Breach, 8vo. 1721. 
DA'GGER. s. (dague, French.) 1. A short 
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sword ; a poniard (Addison). 2. A blunt blade 
of iron with a basket hilt, used for defence. 3. 
« The obelisk: as (f). 

-DA‘GGERSDRAWING. s. (dagger and 
dyaw.) The act of drawing daggers ; approach 
to open violence (Hudibras). 

’ DAGGER-POINTED, DaGcGERED, or 
Mucronate, in natural history, ending in a 
point like that ofa dagger. Applied to the leaf 

of bromelia ananas, and to the calyx. 

To DA'GGLE. v. a. (from dag, dew.) To 
dip negligently in mire or water. 

To Da‘GcLe. v. n., Yo be in the mire 

(Pope). 

DA’/GGLETAIL. a. (daggle and tail.) Be- 
mired ; bespattered (Swift). 

DAGHESTAN, a province of Asiatic 'Tur- 
key, having the Caspian sea on the EK. the 
mountains of Caucassus on the W. Circassia on 
the N. and Shirvan on the S. The inhabit- 
ants are Tartars. inked 
* DAGHO, an island of the Baltic sea, be- 
longing to Russia, nine miles long, and six 
broad. Lat. 58.44 N, Lon. 22. 50 E. 

DacHo, an episcopal town of Albania, in 
European Turkey. Lat. 42.30 N. Lon. 19. 
39 E. ; 
~ DAGON, an idol of the Philistines, men- 
tioned in the Book of Kings. Some authors 
say, that its uppermost part was like the body 

of a man, and its undermost like a fish: the 

Hebrew word dag signifies a fish; yet it must 
be granted that Dagon may come from Dagan, 
i. e. wheat: and Philo in Eusebius has rendered 
the word Dagon by that of ricw, frumentum or 
Srumentt preses. 

The Philistines held Dagon in great venera- 
tion, and erected magnificent temples in his 
honour. His temple at Gaza must have been 
yery large, since Sampson, having pulled down 
the pillars that supported it, buried more than 
3000 men in its ruins. 

DAGY’SA, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca.. Body loose, nayant, 
angular, tubular, and open at each extremity. 
One species only: found in the Spanish seas: 
three inches long and one thick. ‘The differ- 
ence between this and the genus SuLpa, 
which see, is so trifling, that it is scarcely worth 
while to continue the distinction. Yet it does 
not become us, at least in the present work, to 
introduce any innovation, but only to give the 
result of general science, and investigation, so 
far as they have successfully proceeded. The 
worms of this genus have a. peculiar power of 
adhering to each other by their sides. 

DAHALAE, in geography, an island in the 
Red sea, near the coast of Abyssinia. Its 
whole length from N.W. to S.E. is thirty- 
seven miles, and its greatest breadth eighteen. 

DAHL, the finest river of Sweden, which 
flows through Dalecarlia and on theS. confines 
of Gestricia, and falls into the gulf of Bothnia, 

- to the E. of Gesle. Near Escarleby, it forms a 
celebrated cataract, scarce inferior to the fall of 
the Rhine at Lauffen.  — 

~ DAHLIA, in botany. This genus was es- 
jablished by the late Cavanilles, in honour of 
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Dr. Andrew Dahl, a Swedish botanist, and the 
friend of baron Alstrcemer. It belongs to the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia frnstranea, at 
least in this cold climate. The stems die every 
winter, but the root is perennial and tuber us, 
not very dissimilar to that of the artichoke. 
Four species have been described. ° 

1. LD). pinnata, pinnated as it is called,-and’ 
figured by Cavanilles in his Icones, Plate v. 1. 
tab. 80. It is also figured under this name in | 
the fourth volume of Andrews’s Botanical Re- 
pository. In the Annales du Mus. National 
Hist. Nat. v. 3. M. Thouin calls this species’ 
purpurea, but its colour varies from the com=’ 
mon pinnata, being very deep; and Mr. R. A. 
Salisbury suspects that this purpurea of ‘Vhouin 
is the true rosea of Cavanilles. A paler co-' 
loured variety of the pinnata, the seeds of" 
which were sent to Holland-house with the 
name of rosea by Cavanilles, has been lately 
figured by Mr. Hooker in the Paradisus Lon-' 
dinensis, and described by the above-mentioned 
botanist, under the name of sambucifolia : 
that it is not the true rosea of Cavanilles, is 
unquestionable; for the leaves were simply 
pinnate, not bipinnate. s 

2, D. rosea. Rose-coloured. Itis so called 
and figured by Cavanilles in his Icones ; but’ 
the plant called rosea by M. Thouin in the’ 
Annales, is most probably the very variety of 
the first species figured by the name of sambu- 
cifolia in the Paradisus Londinensis. 

3. D. coccinea. Scarlet. This is figured 
in Curtis’s publication; but we entertain a’ 
doubt if it is the same with Cavanilles’s plant, 
if the colour is well copied. The plant, we 
understand, is dead. Fe) 

4. D.crocata. Saffron-coloured. This plant 
is not mentioned in any work previous to the 
Paradisus Londinensis, where it is figured and 
described by the name of bidentifolia. Though 
the parcels of seeds which came from-Cava- 
nilles himself had the title of crocata, the 
flowers turned out yellow. 

It is not intended here to describe minutely 
these plants; it is sufficient to say, that they 
elevate themselves. majestically like the holy; 
hock, aud bear both axillary and terminal 
showy flowers late in the autumn. 

DAHOMEY, or Davuma, a country of 
Africa, on the slave coast, situated about sixty 
or seventy miles from the Atlantic; called also 
Foun. Dahomey, as known at present, is 
supposed to reach from the sea-coast about 150 
or 200 miles inland, though no European has 
penetrated above half that distance, ‘The ca- 
pital, Abomey, lies in about nine degrees and 
fifty minutes of north latitude, and between the 
third and fourth degree of east longitude, reck- 
oned frem the meridian of Greenwich. The 
soil is a deep, rich clay, of a reddish colour, 
with a little sand on the surface, except about 


-Calmina, where it is more light and gravelly: 


but there is not to be found a stone so big as an 
egg in the whole country, so far as it has been 
visited by the Europeans ; of farinaceous vege- 
tables the country yields a plentiful supply, 
proportionable to the quantity of culture; 
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yainely maize, millet, or Guinea-corn of dif- 
ferent sorts ; a kind of peas, or rather kidney- 
beans, called callavances ; and also a species of 
beans, called ground-beans. The Dahomans, 
likewise, cultivate yams, potatoes of two sorts, 
the cassada, or manioka, the plantain, and the 
banana. Pine-apples, melons, oranges, limes, 
guavas, and other tropical fruits, also abound 
in this fertile country. Nor is it destitute of 
productions adapted for commerce and manu- 
facture ; such as indigo, cotton, the sugar-cane, 
tobacco, palm oil, together with a variety of 
spices, particularly a species of pepper, very si- 
milar in flavour, and indeed scarcely distin- 
cuishable from the black pepper of the East In- 
dies, A very curious fruit is produced in Da- 
homey, as well as in some other parts of Africa, 
which resembles a small olive in every respect 
but the colour; being of a dusky reddish hue, 
changing at the end next the stalk to a faint 
yellow; the pulp is firm, and almost insipid ; 
the stone is hard like that of the olive, After 
having chewed one or more of such berries, and 
spit out or swallowed the pulp at pleasure, a 
glass of vinegar will taste, to the person trying 
the experiment, like sweet wine; a lime will 
seem to have the flavour of a very ripe China 
orange; and the same change is produced in 
other acids, without effervescence, or any sen- 
sible motion. The Dahomans, like the other 
inhabitants of tropical climates, plant twice a 
year, Viz, af‘the vernal and autumnal equinoxes ; 
after which the periodical rains prevail. The 
Janguage is that which the Portuguese call 
Lingua Geral, or General Tongue, and is 
spoken not only in Dabomey Proper, but. in 
W hydah, and the other dependent states ; and 
likewise in Mahee, and ‘several neighbouring 
places. With respect to the Dahoman religion, 
it consists of a jumble of superstitious ceremo- 
nies, of which it is impossible to convey any 
satisfactory idea. ‘The government is perhaps 
the most perfect despotism. on earth, See 
farier Archibald Dalzel’s History of Daho- 
mev, 4to. 

DAHOON HOLLY. 
ILex. 

ANTLY. a. (vaglic, Saxon.) Happening 

every day ; quotidian (Prior). 

Da'tiy. ad. Every day ; very ofien (Spenser). 

DAUINTILY. ad. (from dainty.) 1. Ele- 
gantly ; deicately (Bacon). 2. Deliciously ; 
pleasantly (Howel). 

DAUNTINESS. s. (from dainty.) 1. Deli- 
cacy; softness (Ben Jonson). 2. Elegance ; 
nicety (J¥otion). 3. Delicacy; deliciousness 
(Hakewill), 4. Squeamishness; fastidious- 
ness (Wotton). 5. Ceremoniousness ;. scru- 

ulosity, i tig Be 
_ DAINTY. a. (dain, old French, delicate.) 
1, Pleasing to the palate; delicious (Bacon). 
2. Delicate ; nice; squeamish (Davies). 3. 
Scrupulous ; ceremonious (Shakspeare). 4. 
Elegant; effeminately beautiful (Milton). 5, 
Nice; affectedly fine (Prior). 
_. Dainty, s: 1. Something nice; 4 delicacy 
(Pope). 2. A word of fondness formerly in 
ise (Shakspeare). . i vs PRE ed bed ay ; 


See 


In _ botany. 
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DAIRY. s. (from dey, an old word for 
milk.) 1. The occupation or art, of making, - 
various kinds of food from milk (Temple). 2. 
The place where milk is manufactured. 3. 
Pasturage ; milk farm (Bacon). | 

Darry-HoUSE, or DAIRY, in rural éco- 
nomy, a place appropriated to the management 
of milk, butter, cheese, &c. See Mixx, 
Butter, CHEESE, CHURN, and Cows. - 

A dairy ought to be so situated, that the 
windows, or lattices, may never front the south 
south-east, or south-west; and it should at alt 
times be kept in the neatest order. Lattices 
are also far preferable to glazed lights, as they 
admit a free circulation of the air. It has, 
however, been obsected, that the former afford 
access to the cold air of winter, and to the sun 
in summer ; but either may be easily remedied, 
by making the frame somewhat larger than the. 
lattice, and constructing it so as to slide back- 
ward and forward at pleasure. Across this 
frame, packthread may be stretched, and oiled 
paper pasted on it, which will thus admit the 
light, and effectually keep out the sun and 
wind. 

During the summer, dairy-houses cannot be 
kept too cool: they ought therefare to be erect- 
ed, if possible, near a cold spring, or running 
water ; and, where it is practicable to conduct 
a small stream through the premises, it will 
much contribute to the convenience and utility 
of the place. Dr, Anderson observes, in his 
Practical Essay cn the Management of the 
Dairy (published in the third and fourth vo- 
lumes of his Recreations in Agriculture, &c,) 
that, if the water can be introduced by means of | - 
a pipe, so as to fall from some height on the 
floor, it will be productive of many advantages, 
particularly by preserving a continual freshness 
and purity of the air. Dairy-houses should 
therefore be neatly paved, either with red brick, 
or smooth hard stone, and laid with a proper 
descent, so that no water may stagnate. This 
pavement should be well washed every day du- 
ring the summer; and all the utensils, here 
employed, be kept with unremitting attention 
to cleanliness. Nor should the churns be at 
any time scalded in the dairy; as the steam 
arising from hot water, tends greatly to injure 
the milk. For similar reasons, neither the 
cheese and rennet, nor the cheese-press, must 

e suffered to taint the atmosphere; as the 
whey and curd will diffuse their acidity over 
the whole building, 

All the utensils of the dairy should be made 
of wood, in preference either to lead, copper, 
or cast-iron ; for these metals are easily soluble 
in acids; the solutions of the two first are in a 
high degree poisonous; and though the latter. 
Is in itself harmless, the taste of 1t renders the 
productions of the dairy very disagreeable. The 
cream-dishes, when perfectly clean and cool, 
ought to be filled with the milk, as soon as it is 
drawn from the cow, and has been earefully 
strained through a cloth, or. cloth-sieve made 
of hair or silver-wire ; the latter of which, as 
Dr. Anderson justly remarks, is more wholes - 
some than those of other metals, These dishes 
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should never exceed three inches in depth, but 
may be so wide as to contain a gallon, or a gal- 
Yon and a half of milk. When filled, they 
ought to be placed on shelves, to remain there 
till the cream be completely separated. Now 
it is to be taken off with nicety, by a skimming- 
dish (without lifting or removing the milk, or 
shedding any of it on the floor, which ‘would 
soon corrupt the air of the room), and then de- 
posited in a separate vessel, till a proper quan- 
tity be collected for churning. A firm, neat 
wooden barrel, which is open at one end, and 
has a lid closely fitted to it, appears to be well 
calculated for this purpose; a cock or spigot 
ought also to be fixed near the bottom, to draw 
off the thin or serous part, that may drain from 
the cream; and the inner side of the opening 
should be covered with a piece of fine silver 
-wire-gauze, in order to prevent the latter from 
escaping, while the former is allowed to pass. 

But, if notwithstanding the fatal conse- 
‘quences arising from the use of metallic uten- 
sils, or of earthen vessels glazed with lead, far- 
mers still persist in employing them, it ought to 
be a constant and indispensable rule, to scald 
and scour them properly with salt and water 
every day, and to dry them thoroughly, before 
the milk is deposited in them. Lastly, it is 
sincerely to be wished, that all the utensils 
employed in the dairy, of whatever materials 
they may consist, should be cleaned with simi- 
dar care, previously to their being used ; and, as 
long as the least acid smell is perceptible, they 
‘ought to undergu repeated scourings, till they 
_ are completely sweetened. 
Da‘inYMAID. s. (dairy and maid.) The 


_ woman servant whose business is to manage 


the milk (Dryden). 

DAIS, in botany, a genus of the class decan- 
dria, order monogynia. Involucre four-leaved; 
corol four or five-cleft; berry one-seeded. 
Three species, natives of the Cape or Tongataba 
island. 

DATSY. s. (oxzereaxe, Saxon, day’s eye.) 
A spring flower. See BELLIs. 

Da’isy (Blue). See GLoBULARTIA. 

Da’isy (Ox-eye). See CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM. ; 

Da‘isy (Michaelmas), See AsTErR. 

Daisy-cuTTER, in veterinary language, 
a term for a horse that goes so near the ground 
as frequently to touch it with the tip of his 
toes, and to be in continual danger of falling. 
Most broken-kneed horses are of this kind. 

DALACA, an island of the Red sea, oppo- 
site the coast of Abex, seventy-two miles long, 
and fifteen broad. “The inhabitants are ne- 

oes. . 

DALBERGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class diadelphia, order decandria ‘Calyx obso- 
letely five-toothed ; legume foliaceous, flat, not 
“opening; seeds one or two. Seven species; all 
fast India plants, shrubs, or trees. Of these, 
‘d, monitaria of Surinam, with very minute, 
white, spiked ‘flowers, yields from. its wood a 
vesin resembling dragon’s-blood. : 

DALE. s. (thal, German.) A hollow be- 
tween high grounds. et 
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Valley also (vallis, Latin; vallée, French) 
signifies a hollow between high grounds, ‘Lhe 
oné is a northern, and the other a southern 
word, for the same idea. But, as itis esteemed 
a perfection in English writing to construct an 
antithesis with words of collocal origin, it is 
become usual to oppose dale to hill, which is 
also a word of Saxon descent; and to oppose 
valiey to mountain, which is also a word of 
French descent. Hence we are accustomed to 
attach ideas of inferior magnitude to dale, and 
of superior magnitude to valley: by standing 
in Opposition to the words hill and mountain, 
they have acquired the same relative character 
for dimension. zi 

DALEA, a province of Sweden, bounded on 
the north by Dalecarlia, on the east by the 
Wermerland and the lake Wener, on the south 
by Gothland, and on the north by Norway 
and the sea. 

DALEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria. Wings and heel 
growing to the column of the stamens; sta- 
mens five or ten, united without any separate 
filaments; legume one-seeded. Fourteen spe- 
cies; all natives of North or South America. 

DALECARLIA, a province in Sweden, so 
called from a river of the same name, on 
which it lies, near Norway. It is divided into 
three parts, which they call valleys; and_ is 
about 175 miles in length, and 100.in breadth. 
It is full of mountains, which abound in mines 
of copper and iron, some of which are of a 
prodigious depth: 

DALECHA’MPIA, in botany, a genus of 
theclass monoecia, order monodelphia. Outer 
common involucre with three leaflets; inner 
with two three-cleft leaves. Male umbellule 
ten-flowered ;- involucel two-leaved, with nu- 
merous chafls; proper perianth five-leaved ; 
corolless; filaments numerous. Fem. florets 
three-involucel, three-leaved ; proper perianth 
of eleven leaflets; corolless; style filiform 5 
capsule three-grained. 'T'wo species only, d, 
corolata, of New Grenada; and d. scandens, 
of the West Indies; the last a climbing plant, 
as its name imports, rising to a considerable 
height, and armed on its leaves with bristly 
hairs, that sting the moment they are touched. 

‘D’ALEMBERT.. See ALEMBERT D’..., 

DALEN (Cornelius van), a Dutch en- 
graver, born about 1640. He engraved a great 
variety of portraits, and a set of antique statues 
in a masterly style. | . 

DALIN (Olaus de), a Swedish poet, born 


at Winsberg in 1708. He wrote a poem, en-~ 


titled, The Liberty of Sweden, and a tragedy 


entitled Brunhilda.. He is also the author of 
the General History of Sweden, and other 
works, ‘He became preceptor to prince Gus- 
tavus, and chancellor of the court; and died in 


1763. | oF 
DALKEITH, a town of Scotland, in Mid 
Lothian. Lat. 55.54 N. Lon. 3. 12 W. 

DA’/LLIANCE. s. (from dally.) 1. Inter- 
change of caresses; acts of fondness (Miitorr) 
2. Conjugal conversation (Milton). 3. De- 
Jay ; procrastination (Shakspeare). 
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DA/LLIER. s. (from dally.) A trifler; a 
fondler (Ascham). 

DA’LLOP. s. A tuft, or clump (Tusser). 

To DA'LLY. v. n. (dollen, Dutch, to trifle.) 
1. To trifle; to play. the fool (Culamy). 2. 
To exchange caresses; to fondle (Shakspeare). 
3. To sport; to play; to frolick (Shakspeare). 
4. To delay (Wisdom). | 

To Da’tiy. v.a. To put off; to delay ; to 
amuse till a proper opportunity (Anolles). 

DALMATIA, a province of Europe, which 
is divided among the Venetians, Hungarians, 
Ragusans, and Turks. It has Bosnia on the N. 
the gulph of Venice on the S. Servia on the E. 
and Morlachia on the W. 

DALMATICA, a garment with large open 
sleeves, worn originally by bishops. 

DALRYMPLE (sir David), a Scotch judge. 
He was born at Edinburgh in 1726. His fa- 
ther was auditor of the exchequer for Scotland, 
and his mother daughter of the earl of Had- 
dinton. He was educated at Eton, from whence 
he was sent to Utrecht, where he continued 
till 1746, and then returned to Edinburgh, and 

‘became anadvocate. In 1766 he was appoint- 
ed a judge, on which occasion he took the title 
of lord Hailes, according to the custom of the 
country. He died in 1792, leaving two daugh- 
ters. Lord Hailes wrote and published a great 
number of books and tracts, as Memorials and 
Letters relating to the History of Britain in the 
Reign of James I. and Charles I. two vols. 
1762, and 1765; Remarks on the History of 
Scotland, 1773, 12mo.; Annals of Scotland, 
4to. 1779, two vols.; Remains of Christian 
Antiquity, 1778, three vols. ; several Memoirs, 
intended for a Biographia Scotica, &c. 

Though the church of Scotland does not 
much encourage funeral discourses, avery land- 
able endeavour was made to render the talents 
and virtues of lord Hailes a theme of instruction 
to mankind, in a sermon preached soon after 
his death in the church of Inveresk, by his 


learned friend, and venerable pastor, Dr. Car-. 


lyle; from which we shall transcribe a sum- 
mary view of his characters ajudge, ascholar, 
a Christian, and a citizen. 

“* His knowledge of the laws wasaccurate and 
profound, and he applied it in judgment with 
the most scrupulous integrity. In his pro- 
ceedings in the criminal court, the satisfaction 
he gave to the public could not be surpassed. 
His abhorrence of crimes, his tenderness for the 
criminals, his respect for the laws, and his re- 
verential awe of the Omniscient Judge, in- 
spired him on some occasions with a command- 
ing sublimity of thought, anda feeling solem- 
nity of expression, that made condemnation 
seem just as the doom of Providence to the cri- 
minals themselves, and raised a salutary horror 
of crimes in the breast of the audience. 

**Conscious of the dignity and importance of 
the high office he held, he never departed from 
the decorum that becomes that reverend cha- 
‘acter; which indeed it cost him no effort to 
support, becanse he acted from principle and 
sentiment, both public and private. A ffec- 


tionate to his family and relations, simple and 
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mild in his manners, pure and conscientious is. 


his morals, enlightened and entertaining in his 
conversation; he left society only to regret, that, 
devoted as he was to more important employ- 
ments, he had so little time to spare for inter- 
course with them. 

<¢ He was well known to be of high rank in 
therepublic of letters, and his loss will be deeply 
felt through many of her departments. 
labours in illustration of the history of his 
country, and many other works of profound 
erudition, remain as monuments of his accurate 
and faithful research for matérials, and his 


sound judgment in the selection of them. Of: 


his unfeigned piety and devotion, you have ve 
often been witnesses where we now are. ‘T 
must add, however, that his attendance on reli- 
gious ordinances was not merely out of respect 
to the laws and for the sake of example (motives 
which should never fail to have influence on 
persons of superior rank, for the most obvious 
reasons), but from principle and conviction, 
and the most conscientious regard to his duty ; 
for he not only practised all the virtues and 
charities in proof of his faith, but he demon- 
strated the sincerity of his zeal by the uncom- 
mon pains he took to illustrate primitive Christ- 
ianity, and by his elaborate and able defences of 
it against its enemies. 
‘«“ His profound researches into history, and 
his thorough knowledge of the laws, made him 
perfectly acquainted with the progress of the 
constitution of Britain, from the first dawn of 
liberty in the common law of the land, and the 
trial by jury which precede all written records, 
and afterwards in the origin and establishment 
of parliaments, through all its vicissitudes and 
dangers, till at last, by the blessing of divine 
Providence, which brought many wonderful 
events to concur to the same end, it was re- 
newed, strengthened, and finally confirmed by 
the Revolution. ee . 
‘© Tt was this goodly and venerable fabric of 
the British constitution which the deceased 
most respectable character contemplated with 
admiration and delight (of late, indeed, with a 
mixture of anxiety and fear), as the temple of 
piety, as the genuine source of greater “happi- 
ness and freedom, to a larger portion of man- 
kind than. ever flowed from any government 
upon earth. | . 
«Til indeed can the times bear the loss of 
such an affectionate patriot and able guardian 
of the laws of his couniry. But we must not 
murmur at the will of Providence, which in its 
mercy ‘may have withdrawn the good man 
frora the evil to: come.’ In mercy, I say, to 
him, whose righteous spirit was'so deeply 
grieved when ‘he saw the wicked rage, and the 
people imagine a vain thing.’” 
_ Such is the memorial which, in the hour of 
recent sorrow, followed this excellent man to 
thegrave ; atid we believe it will yet be allowed 
to be just by all who had the happiness of his 
Jordshin’s acquaintance, and are what'he was, 
friends to the best interests of mankind. 

_A large. catalogue of the numerous and cu- 
rious performances of lord Hailes is given 


His » 
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under the article Dalrymple, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclo. Britan. _ 

DALTON, a town of Lancashire, with a 
market on Saturdays. Lat. 54.14 N. Lon. 
3.18 W.. + 

DALUS, in antiquity, a narrow slip of pas- 
ture, between two pieces of arable land. 

DAM. s. (from dame, which anciently sig- 
nified mother.) The mother (Ray). 

Dam. s. (dam, Dutch.) A mole or bank to 
confine water (Mortimer). 

To Dam. v. a. (cemman, Saxon; dammen, 
Dutch.) To. confine, or shut up, water by 
moles or dams (Otway). , 

DA’MAGE. s. (domage, French.) 1. Mis- 
chief; hurt; detriment (Davies). 2. Less ; 
mischief suffered (Milton). 3. The value of 
mischief done (Clarendon). 4. Reparation of 
damage; retribution (Bacon). 5. (In law.) 
Any burt or hinderance that a man taketh in 
his estate (Cowell). 
| To Da'mMaGeE. v. a. To mischief; to injure ; 
to impair; to hurt; to harm (Addison). 

To Da’MaGE. v. n. To take damage. 

DA’MAGEABLE. a. (from damage.) 1. 
Susceptible of hurt: as, damageable goods. 2. 
Mischievous; pernicious (Govern. of Tongue). 

DAMAN OF ISRAEL. In zoology. See 
Dirvs. 

DaMAN, a maritime town of the East In- 
dies, at the entrance of the gulph of Cambaya. 
It belongs to the Portuguese. Lat. 20. 20 N. 
Lon. 72, 35 E, 

DA/MASCENE. (from Damascus.) A small 
black plum ;. a damson (Bacon). 
~DAMASCENUS (John), an illustrious 
father of the church in the eighth century, 
bor at Damascus, where his father, though a 
Christian, enjoyed the office of counsellor of 
state to the Saracen caliph; to which the son 
succeeded. He retired afterwards to the mo- 
nastery of St. Sabas, and spent the remainder of 
his life in writing books of divinity. His 


works have been often printed; but the Paris. 


edition in 1712, two volumes folio, is esteemed 
the best. 

DAMASCIUS, a celebrated heathen philo- 
sopher, born at Damascus in the year 540, 
when the Goths reigned in Italy.. He wrote 
the Life of his master Isidorus; and dedicated 
it to Theodora, a very learned and philosophi- 
cal lady, who had also been a pupil to Isidurus. 
In this life, which was copiously written, he 
frequently made oblique attacks on the Christ- 
_janreligion. We have nothing remaining of 
it but some extracts preserved by Photius. 
Damascius succeeded Theon in the rhetorical 
school, and Isidorus in that of philosophy, at 
Athens. 

DAMASCUS, now called Sco AM, a con- 
siderable town of Syria, in Asiatic Turkey. It 
_ issituated on a fertile plain, encompassed with 
hills, and finely watered by the river Barrady, 
anciently the Pharphar, the stream of which 
flows through the city, and supplies the foun- 
tains, bagnios, and houses.’ The appearance of 


this city is inexpressibly beautiful at a little. 


flistance,. but not altogether so fine within it, 
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though the mosques, and other public buildings, 
are in general handsome. In Scham, a consi- 
derable silk manufactory ts carried on, and se- 
veral other articles are furnished by the lux- 
uriancy of its neighbourhood. It is the see of 
an Gh Rimob. and is inhabited by great num- 
bers of Christians and Jews. Lat. 33.45 N. 
Lon..37.0 E. 
DAMASCUS STEEL, avery fine kind of steel, 
made in some parts of the ots, and parti- 
cularly at Damascus, remarkable for its excel- 
lent temper; and used chiefly in the making 
of sword-blades. : . 
Some authors assure us it comes from’ the 
kingdom of Golconda in the East Indies ; 
where the method of tempering with alum, 


which the Europeans have never been able to 


imitate, was first invented. 

DAMASK, a silk stuff, with a raised pat- 
tern, so that the right side of the damask is that 
which has the flowers raised or saturated. Da- 
masks should be of dressed silk, both in warp 
and woof; and in France, half an ell in breadth: 
they are made at Chalons, in Champagne, and 
in some places in Flanders, as at Tournay, &c. 
entirely of wool, three-eighths of an ell wide, 
and twenty ells long. Da 

Damask is also a kind of wrought linen 
made in Flanders and inthis country. It takes 
its name on account of its resemblance to da- 
mask. It is chiefly used for table linens. 

To Da/mask. v. a. (from the noun.) 1.To 
form flowers upon stuffs. 2. To variegate; to 
diversify (Fenton). 

Da’MASK-ROSE. s. 
See Rosa. 

DAMASKEENING,. or DaMaskING, 


the art or operation of beautifying iron, steel, 


A red rose (Bacon) 


_&c. by making incisions in them, -and filling 


them up with gold and silver wire; chiefly 
used for adorning sword-blades, guards, and 
gripes, locks of pistols, &c. -Damaskeening 
partakes of the mosaic, of engraving, and of 
carving: like the mosaic, it has inlaid work ; 
like engraving, it cuts the metal representing 
different figures; and as in chasing, gold and 
silver are wrought in relievo.. ‘There are two 
ways of damasking: the one, which is the 
finest, is when the metal is cut deep with pro- 
per instruments, and inlaid with gold and silver 
wire; the other is superficial only. 
DAMASO’NIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class hexandria, order hexagynia. Spathe 
one-leaved, five-winged ; calyx superior, three- 
parted ; corol three-petalled ; berry ten-celled, 
many-seeded. One species only; a native of 
India, with radical, heart-shaped, entire leaves, 
and a one-flowered scape. 
DAMATRIUS, the Beotian name for the 
Athenian month Pyanepsian. . 
DAMAUN, a seaport of the Deccan of 
Hindusian, at the entrance of the gulf of Cam- 
bay. It is subject to the Portuguese. Lat. 20, 
O0-N.') Lom.72. 25 Bs a 
DAME. s. (dame, French; dama, Spanish.) 
1. A lady; the old title of honour to women, 
2.. Mistress of a low family (L’Estrange). 3. 
Woman in general (Shakspeare). — 


DAM 
Dame's VioLet. In botany. See Hes- 


PERIS. 

DAMIANISTS, in church history, a branch 
ef the anciént acéphali severitea. They agreed 
with the Catholics in adonitting the fourth 
council, but disowned any distinction of per- 
otis in the Godhead; and professed one single 
mature, incapable of any difference ; and yet 
they called God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. They seem to have been a kind of Sa- 
bellians. They took their name from Damia- 
nus, a bishop of Alexandria, in the sixth cen- 
tury. ; 
AMIETTA, an ancient and rich town of 

Eeypt, with a good harbour, and a Greek 
archbishop’s see. It is seated on one of the 
eastern mouths of the Nile, and contains about 
80,000 inhabitants. This was the ancient Pe- 
Tusium. Lat. 31.22N. Lott.31.55 EB. 

To DAMN. v. «. (damno, Latin.) 1. To 
doom to eternal torments in a futurestate (Ba- 
con}. 2. ‘To procure or cause to be eternally 
condemned (South). 3.'To condemn; to cen- 

. sure (Dryden). 4. To hoot or hiss any pub- 
lic performance ; to explode (Pope). 

DA’MNABLE. a. (from damn.) 1. De- 
serving damnation (fooker). 2. Odious ; per- 
nicious (Shakspeare). 

DA’MNABLY. ad. (from damnable.) In 
such a manner as to incur eternal punishment 
(South). 

_DAMNA/’TION.s. (from damn.) Exclusion 
from divine. mercy ; condemnation to eternal 
punishment (Taylor). 

DA’MNATORY. a. (from damnatorius, 
Lat.) Containing a sentence of condemnation. 

DAMNED. part. a. (from damn.) Hateful ; 

~ gdetestable ; abominable (Rowe). 

DAMNIFICK. «. (from damnify.) Pro- 
curing loss; mischievous. 

To DA*MNIFY. »v. a. (from damnifica, 
Latin.) 1. To endamage; to injure (Locke), 
2. To hurt; to impair (Spenser). 

DA'MNINGNESS. s. (from damning.) 
‘Tendency to procure damnation (Hammond). 

DAMOCLES, one of the flatterers of Dio- 
nysius the Elder, of Sicily. He admired the 
tyrant’s wealth, and pronounced him the hap- 
piest man on earth. Dionysius prevailed upon 
him to undertake for a while the charge of 
yoyalty, and be convinced of the happiness 
which a sovereign enjoyed. Damocles as- 


cended the throve, and while he gazed upon the. 


wealth and splendor that surrounded him, he 
perceived a sword hangivg over his head bya 
horse-hair. “This so terrified him, that all his 
imaginary felicity vanished at once, and he 
begged Dionysius to remove him from a situa- 
tion which exposed his life to such fears and 
dangers. (Cicero). _ 

DAMON. The most celebrated of this 
name isa Pythagorean philosopher, very inti- 
mate with Pythias. When he had been con- 
demned to death by Dionysiais, he obtained 
from the tyrant leave to go and settle his do- 
mestic affairs, on promise of returning at a 
stated hour to the blnce of execution, Pythias 
pledged himself to undergo the punishment 
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which was to be inflicted on Damon, should he 
not return in time; and he consequently deli- 
vered himself into the hands of the tyrant. 
Damon returned at the appointed moment, and 
Dionysius was so struck with the fidelity of 
these two friends, that he remitted the punish- 
ment, and entreated them to permit him to 
share their friendship, and enjoy their confi- 
dence. (Val: Maz.). 

DAMP. a. (dampe, Dutch.) 1. Moist; in- 
clining to wet; fogey (Dryden). 2. Dejected ; 
sunk ; depressed (lion). 

Damp. s. 1. Fog; moist air; moisture 
(Dryden). 2. A noxious vapour exhaled from 
the earth (Woodward). 3. Dejection; de- 
pression of spirit (Roscommon). wet 

To Damp. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
wet; to moisten; to make humid. 2. To 
depress; to deject; to chill (Atterbury). 3. 
To weaken; to abate; to hebetate (Mitton). 

DAMPIER (William), a famous navigator, 
descended from a good family in Somersetshire, 
in England, was born in 1652. Losing his fa- 
ther when very young, he was sent to the sea, 
where he soon distinguished himself, particu- 
larly in the South seas. His voyage round the 
world is well known, and has gone through 
many editions. He appears afterwards to have 
engaged in an expedition concerted by the mer- 
chants of Bristol to the South sea, commanded 
by captain Woods Rogers; who sailed in Au- 
gust 1708, and returned by September 1711: 
but we have no further particulars of his life or 
death, 

DaMPIER’Ss STREIGHT, a passage or open- 
ing discovered by captain. Dampier, between 
King William’s cape in New Guinea, in the 
South seas, and that tract to the eastward of it, 
with which it was formerly thought to join. 

- DA’MPISHNESS. s. (from damp.) Ten- 
dency to wetness; fogginess; moisture (Ba- 
con). 

DA’MPNESS. s. (from damp.) Moisture; 
fogyiness (Dryden). 3 

DAMPS, in natural history, noxious steams 
and exhalations, frequently found in mines, 
pits, wells, and other subterraneous places. 
see Gas. 

DA’MPY.° a. (from damp.) Dejected ; 
gloomy ; sorrowful (Hayward). . 

DAMSEL, Damofsex, or DAMOISEAU, 
an appellation anciently given to all young peo- — 
ple of genteel or noble extraction of either sex, 
e. gr. to the sons and daughters of knights, ba- 
rons, and even of kings. ‘Thus, in history, we 
read of the damsel Pepin, damsel Louis le Gros, 
damsel Richard, prince of Wales. Pasquier 
will have the word a diminutive of dam, an 
ancient name for lord; as in some authors wé 
read Dam Dieu for Lord God; dam chevalier, 
&c. Though in its feminine sense he takes it 
to come from dame. Others derive the word 
from domicellus, or domnicellus, a diminutive 
of domnus, quasi parvus dominus : accordingly, 
Du Cange observes, that it has been sometimes 
written domenger. They who hold the sig- 
nory of Commercy, M, de la Roque tells us, 
anciently held it in the title of damoiseau: ana 
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MM. de Marca assures us, that the noblesge of 
Bern is still divided into three bodies, or classes ; 
the barons, the cavers, and the damsels, domi- 
cellos, called in that country domengers. The 
kings of Denmark and Sweden have the same 
title, as appears from Pontanus’s History of 
Denmark, lib., vii, and viii. and Henry of 
Dpsal’s History of Suec. lib. li. From the 
sons of kings, the appellation passed to those 
of great lords and barons; and, at length, to 
those of gentlemen who were not yet knights. 
DaMSEL, at present, is applied to all maids 
or gitls not yet married ; provided they be not 
of fa lowest class of people. 
DaMsEx is sometimes also applied to a kind 
of utensil put in beds, to warm old mén’s feet. 
DAMSON, the fruit of the prunus damas- 
cena, which, when perfectly ripe, affords a 
wholesome article for pies, tarts, &c. genily 
opening the body; but when damsons are not 
perfectly mature, they produce cholicky pains, 
diarrhoea, and convulsions in children. See 
PRouwnus and CHRYSOPHYLLUM. 
DAN (Tribe of ), in ancient geography, lay 
S.W. of the tribe of Judah, between it and the 
editerranean, contiguous to that of Simeon. 
Dan. s. (from dominus, Latin.) The old 
term of honour for mew (Prior). 
DANAE, in fabulous history, the daughter 
of Acrisius, king of Argos, by Eurydice. She 
_ was confined in a brazen tower by her father, 
who had been told by an oracle, that his daugh- 
ter’s son would put him todeath. His endea- 
vouts to prevent Danae from becoming a mo- 
ther proved fruitless; as Jupiter, who was 
-enamoured of her, introduced himself to her 
bed, by changing himself into a golder shower. 
From his embraces Danae had a son, with 
whom she was exposed on the sea by her fa- 
ther, The wind drove the bark which carried 
her to the coasts of the island of Seriphus, 
where she was saved by some fishermen, and 
carried to Polydectes, king of the place, whose 
brother, called Dictys, educated the child called 
Perseus, and tenderly treated the mother. Po- 
lydectes fell in love with her; but as he was 
_ afraid of her son, he sent him to conquer the 
Gorgons. When Perseus had _victoriously 
_ finished hisexpedition, he retired to Argos with 
Danae tu the house of Acrisius, whom he in- 
advertently killed. Some suppose that it was 
Proetus, the brother of Actisius, who introduced 
hiniself to Danae in the brazen tower; and in- 
stead of a golden shower, it was maintained, 
that the keepers of Danae were bribed by the 
gold of her seducer. 
DaNaé, an ancient coin; somewhat more 
than an cbolus. — ; 
DANZZA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order filices. Fructification ob- 
long-linear, transversely immersed in the frond, 
parallel, many-celled; cells in a double row, 
“Opening upwards ; seeds numerous, yery mi- 
nute. Two species only; d. nodosa, and d. 
SE 
DANAIDES, in fabulous history, the Afty 
daughters of Danaus, king of Argos. When 
their uiicle Aeyptus came from Egypt with his 
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fifty sons; they were promised in marriage to 
their cousins ; and before the celebration of their 
nuptials, Danaus, who had been informed by 
an oracle that he was to be killed by oue of his 
gons-in-law, made his daughters solemnly pro- 
mise that they would destroy their husbands. 
They were provided with daggers by their fa- _ 
ther, and all, except Hypermnestra, the wife 
of Lynceus, murdered their cousins the first 
night of their nuptials, and presented him with 
the heads of their husbatids. Hypermnestra 
was summoned to appear before her father, but 
the unanimous voice of the people declared he 
innocent. The sisters, according to the mdre 
received opinion, were condemned in hell to 
fill with water a vessel full of holes, so that the 
water ran out as soon as poured into it, and 
therefore their labour was infinite, and their 
punishment eternal. Apollodorus has given 
a catalogue of the names of the Danaides, and ~ 
their respective husbands. 

DANAUS. Sée DanalpDeEs. 

To DANCE. v. n. (danser, French.) -To 
move in measure ; to move with steps corre- 
spondent to the sound of instruments (Shak- 
speare). 

To DANCE ATTENDANCE. v.a. ‘To wait 
with suppleness and obsequiousness (Ralesgh). 

To Dance. v. a. To make to dance; to 
put into a lively motion (Bacon). 

Dance, or DANCING, as at ptesent prac- 
tised, may be defined, ‘* an agreeable motion 
of the body, adjusted by art to the measures or 
tune of instruments, or of the voice.” But, 
according to what some reckon more agreeable 
to the true genius of the art, dancing is ** the 
art of expressing the sentiments of the mind, 
or the passions, by measured steps or bounds 
that are made in cadence by regulated motions 
of the body, and by graceful gestures ; all per- 
formed to correspond with certain musical 
sounds.” 

There is no account of the origin of the 
practice of dancing among mankind. It is 
found to exist among all nations whatever, 
even the most rude aod barbarous; and, in- 
deed, however much the assistance of art may 
be necessary to make any one perfect in the 
practice, the foundation must certainly lie in 
the mechanism of the humat body itself. 

The connection that there is between certain 
sounds and those motions of the human body 
called dancing, hath seldom been enquired 
into, though 1t is certainly a very curious spe- 
culation. The powet of certain sounds not 


only over the human species, but even over the 


inanimate creation, is indéed very surprising. 

It is conjectured by very éminent philoso- 
phers, that all the sensations and passichs te 
which weare subject, are intimately connected 
with the vibrations éxcited in the nerves of the 
human body. Henée, musical sotinds have 
the greatest power over those people who are of 
a delicate sensible frame, and who have strong 
passions. If it be true, therefore, that every 
passion in the human breast in some méasure 
depends upon a cettain affection of the nervous 
system, Or a Certain éléctric vibration in thé 
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nervous fluid, we shall immediately see the 
origin of the different dances among different 
nations. One kind of vibration, for instance, 
raises the passions of anger, pride, &c. which 
are indispensably necessary in warlike nations. 
The sounds, for such there are, capable of ex- 
citing a similar vibration, would naturally 
constitute the martial music among such »na- 
tions, and dances conformable to it would be 
instituted. ‘This appears to be the case parti- 


cularly among barbarous nations. Other vi-. 


brations of the nerves awaken the passions of 
joy, love, &c.; and sounds capable of exciting 
these particular vibrations will immediately be 
formed into music for dancers of another kind. 

Among the Jews, dancing seems to have 
made a part of the religious worship on some 
occasions, as we learn from passages in the 
Psalms ; though we do not fiud either that ‘or 
singing positively enjoined as a divine precept. 
The dancing of king David before the ark 

ave occasion to some complaints from his 
wife Michal, the haughty daughter of the 
haughty Saul; it also called forth the sneers of 
- Mr. Bayle, in his dictionary : but it has been 
examined and vindicated with great learning 
and ingenuity, and complete success, by Dr. 
Delany, in his Life of David, king of Is- 
rael, vol. i. pp. 389, 428. We persuade our- 
selves, that most of our readers will be enter- 
tained with the dissertation on dancing there 
referred to. In the Christian churches men- 
~ tioned in the New Testament there is no ac- 
count of dancing being introduced as an act of 
worship, though it is certain that it was used 
as such in after ages. Mr. Gallini tells us, 
that ‘‘ at Limoges, not long ago, the people 
used to dance the round in the choir of the 
church which is under the invocation of their 

atron saint; and at the end of each psalm, 
instead of the Gloria Patri, they sung as fol- 
lows: ‘St. Maroel, pray for us, and we will 
dance in honour of you.’” Though dancing 
would now be looked upon as the highest de- 
gree of profanation in a religious assembly, yet 
it is certain, that considered as an expression of 
joy, itis no more a profanation than singing, 
or than simple speaking ; nor can it be thought 
much more absurd, that a Christian should 
dance for joy that Jesus Christ is risen from 
the dead, than that David danced before the 
ark when it ‘was returned to him after a long 
absence. 
- Plato reduces the dances of the ancients to 
three classes. 1. The military dances, which 
tended to make the body robust, active, and 
well-disposed for all the exercises of war. 2. 
The domestic dances, which had for their ob- 
ject an agreeable and innocent relaxation and 
amusement. 3. The mediatorial dances, which 
were in use in exptations and sacrifices. 

In most cases, dances are indications of joy : 
but there are people in South America who 
dance to shew their sorrow; and among the 
ancients, dancing made a part of the funeral 
solemnities. 

Among the moderns, there are various kinds 
of dances, as country dances, cotillons, horn- 


.and spread through Flanders. 
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pipes, minuets, &c.: for directions to perform 
these with accuracy, taste, and elegance, we 
refer to those who professedly teach this art. 

In the heavy days of autumn and winter, | 
when the atmosphere is loaded with humid 
particles, when a sedentary life disposes the 
human body ,to hypochondriacal affections, 
dancing is an admirable amusement. Inde- 
pendently of the beneficial effects which music 
and a cheerful company display on a suscepti- 
ble mind, moderate dances possess every advan- 
tage of gentle exercise. But those maniacal’ 
turnings and gesticulations, which have lately 
become fashionable in this country, under the 
appellation of German Vaults (or rather Wal- 
zen, i. e. performing a circular motion, like 
that of a man on the eve of intoxication), are 
attended with very different effects. It would 
be superfluous to enumerate the pernicious 
consequences resulting from that frantic incli- 
nation to distort the human frame: we may 
confidently assert, that Walzen is at present 


almost universally exploded in the cultivated 


circles of society among the Germans, who 
consider it as a dangerous and vulgar dance. 

Violent dancing, especially in the heated 
atmosphere of a crowded assembly, produces 
a temporary fever, even in the by-standers, who - 
inspire an air exceedingly vitiated by the breath 
of persons apparently in a _ semi-delirious 
trance, and by the aa fobatine vapour of can- 
dles. The blood is unnaturally propelled to 
the breast and head; hence arise frequent 
colds, coughs, and periodical headachs; per-_ 
spiration is wantonly checked; the lungs are 
forcibly expanded, and the foundation is too | 
often laid for that direful disease, consump- 
tion. 

DA’NCER. s. (from dance.) One. that 
practises the art of dancing (Domne). . 

Dancer (Rope), schenobates, a person 
who walks, leaps, dances, and performs several 
other feats, upon a small rope or wire. The 
ancients had their rope-dancers as well as we, 
These had four several ways of exercising their 
art: the first vaulted, or turned round the rope 
like a wheel round its axis, and there hung by 
the heels or neck. The second flew or -slid 
from above, resting on the stomach, with their 
arms and legs extended. The third ran along 
a rope stretched in a right line, or up and 
down. Lastly, the fourth not only walked on 
the rope, but made surprising leaps and turns 
thereon. 

Dancers, in ecclesiastical history, a sect 
that sprung up at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1373, 
Persons of both 
sexes were suddenly seized with dancing fits, 
and continued them, with extreme violence, 
tll they were quite exhausted; and at these 
times they pretended to receive wonderful vi- 
sions. ‘The French prophets, or convulsion. 
ists, in later times, and soine wild methodists 


im our Own country, resembled these more an- 
cient religious dancers. 3 


DA NCETTE’, in heraldry, is when the 
outline of any bordure, or ordinary, is ident, 
ed very largely; the largeness of the indentures 


on DAN 
being the only thing that distinguishes it from 
indented. 

There is also a bearing of a bend, called 

double dancetté; thus, he beateth azure, a 
bend double dancetté argent. 
_DA‘NCING-MASTER.  s. (dance and 
master.) One who teaches the art of dancing 
(Locke). 
DaNncinG-scHOOL. s. The school where 
the art of dancing is taught (L’Estrange.) 
DANDELION. s. (dent de lion, French.) 
The name of a plant. See TARAXACUM. 

DANDINI (Jerome), an Italian jesuit, 
born at Celena in 1554. He became a cele- 
brated professor of philosophy, and was rector 
of several colleges. 
_ as his nuncio to the Maronites of Libanus. 
~ OF this journey he wrote an account, which 
was translated into French, and printed in 
1675. He died at Forli in 1634. He wrote 
a Commentary on Aristotle’s three books de 
Anima, (Watkins). 

DanpIni (Pietro), a painter of Florence, 

_ born in 1646, and died in 1712. He was in 
the service of the grand-duke almost constant- 
ly, so that few of his pictures are to be found 
- out of his own country. He was very success- 
ful in imitating great masters. (Watkins). 
_ Dawovint (Cesare), an historical painter, 
of Florence. He was uncle to the preceding. 
There are several noble pictures of his painting 
in the churches of Florence. (Watkins). 

Danoini (Hercule Francois), an Italian 
count and professor of law at Padua; born in 
1691, and died in 1747. ‘ He wrote, 1. De 
_ Forensi scribendi ratione. 2. De servitutibus 

radiorum interpretationes per epistolas, &c. 
. DA‘NDIPRAT. s. (dandin, French.) <A 
little fellow; an urchin. 

To DA’NDLE. v. a. (dandelen, Dutch.) 
1. 'To shake a child on the knee (Temple). @. 
To fondle ; to treat like a child (Addison). 3. 
To delay ; to procrastinate (Shakspeare). 

DA/’NDLER. s. He that dandles or fondles 
children. 

DA’NDRUFF. s. (<an, the itch, and oppor, 
sordid.) Scabs in the head. See Piriria- 


/sis. 
DANEBERG, a town of Lower Saxony, 

in Germany, belonging to the elector of Han- 

over. Liat. 53. 4 N Lon. 11. 29 E 

~ DANEGELT, an annual tax laid on the 


Anglo-Saxons, first of 1s. and afterwards of 


2s. for every hide of land through the realm, 
for maintaining such a number of forces as 
were thought sufficient to clear the British 
seas of Danish pirates, which heretofore great- 
ly annoyed our coasts. Danegelt was first im- 
posed as a standing yearly tax on the whole 
Ration, under king Ethelred, A.D. 991. 
DANE-WORT, in botany. See Enuxus. 
_ DANGEAU (Lewis Courcillon de), a 
French abbot, who died at Paris in 1723, aged 
80. He invented several games for teaching 
young ate geography, history, and gram- 
-tnar. Healso wrote Dialogues on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul. | a 
7 DanGeav, (Philip de Courcillon, mar- 
juis de), brother of the above, born in 1638, 


Clement VIII. sent him | 
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and'died at Paris full of honours in 1720. He 
wrote Memoirs in MS. from which Voltaire 
and other authors have gleaned many curious 


Risk ; 


_ particulars. 


DA‘NGER. s. (danger, French.) 
hazard ; peril (Acts). 

To Da’nGER. v. a. To putin hazard; to 
endanger (Shakspeare). \ 

Dancer (Isles of), three islands in the S. _ 
Pacific ocean, seen by commodore Byron in 
1765; but were so surrounded by rocks and 
breakers that it was unsafe to attempt to land. 
Lat. 10, 15S... Lon. 169. 28 W. 

DA/NGERLESS. a. (from danger.) With 
out hazard ; without risk (Szdney). | 
_ DA’NGEROUS. a. (from danger.) Hazard- 
ous; perilous; full of danger (Dryden). 

DA'NGEROUSLY. ad. Hazardously ; pe- 
rilously ; with danger (Hammond). 

DA'’NGEROUSNESS. s. (from dangerous.) 
Danger ; hazard ; peril (Boyle). 

To DA'NGLE. v. n. (from hang.) 1. To 
hang loose and quivering (Smith). 2. To 
hang upon any one; to be a humble follower 
(Swift). 

DA’/NGLER. s. (from dangle.) A man 
that hangs about women (Ralph). . 

DANICAN (Andze), better known by the 
name of Philidor ; a celebrated player on chess. 
He was born at Paris, and resided for several 
years in Eengland,.where he published his 
Analysis du jeu des Echecs, in 1749. He also 
composed music with good success. He died 
in 1795. 

DANIEL (judgment of God) the prophet, 
was descended from the royal family of David, 
and carried captive to Babylon when very 
young, A.M. 3398. In the captivity, Daniel 
eminently distinguished himself in the expla- 
nation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dreams, and the 
handwriting against Belshazzar, and in his 
own escape from the lion’s den. Here, like- 
wise, he was favoured with many remarkable 
visions concerning future events. His prophe- 
cies concerning the Messiah, and other great 
events of aftertimes, are so clear and explicit, 
that Porpkyry objected, that they must have 
been written after the facts had happened. . 
The Jews do not reckon Daniel among the 
prophets, because he lived the life of a courtier 
rather than of a prophet ; and because his re- 
velations were not in the prophetic way, but 
by dream and yision in the night, which they 
consider as the lowest degree of revelation. 
But our Saviour, by acknowledging Daniel a 
prophet, Matt, xxiv. 15, puts his prophetic 
character beyond dispute. Among the pro- 
phets, says sir Isaac Newton, Daniel is most 
distinct in order of time, and easiest to be un- 
derstood: and therefore, in things that relate 
to the last times, he must be made a key to the 
rest. All his prophecies relate one to another, 
as if they were but several parts of the same 
prophecy: the first is the easiest to be under- 
stood, and every following prophecy adds 
something new to the former. It is generally 
believed, that Daniel died in Chaldea, and that 


-he did not avail himself of the permission 


granted by Cyrus to the Jews, of returning to 
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their own country. Daniel’s name is not pre- 
fixed to his book; yet, as Prideaux observes, 
the many passages, in which he speaks 
of himself in the first person, are sufficient 
proof that he was the author of it. The book 
of Daniel contains a history of many things 
done in the Babylonian and Persian empires ; 
as well as a prophecy of things to be done, and 
many calamities to be executed, with a final 
deliverance to the glory of God’s people. The 
style in which Daniel wrote is neither so lofty 
nor so figurative as that of the other prophets : 
it is, however, clear and concise, and his de- 
scriptions simple and natural; in short, his 
Janguage is more like that of a historian than 
of a prophet. Part of the book of Daniel was 
originally written in the Chaldee language, 
viz. from chap. li. 4. to the end of the vii. 
chap. it is supposed to be so written, on ac- 
count of the Chaldean or Babylonish affairs 
which are treated of in that part. The rest of 
the book is in Hebrew. 

DanieEL (Samuel), an English poet and 
histurian. He was born in Somersetshire, 
3562, and educated at Magdalen college, Ox- 
ford; on leaving which, he became groom of 
the privy chamber to the queen of James I. 
At the close of his life he retired to his native 
country, where he died in 1619. His poems 
were collected, and printed in 2 vols. 12mo, 
1718. He wrote the History of England to 
the end of the reign of Edward III. which, ae- 
cording to some authors, 1s the crown of all his 
works. 

Danret (Gabriel), a French historian. 
He was born at Roan in 1649, and entered 
among the jesuits at the age of 18. One of 
his first productions was a Voyage to the World 
of Cartesius, a work of great wit, and which 
has been translated into several languages. His 
greatest performance, however, is, The Histo- 
ry of France; published at Paris in 3 vols. fo- 
lio, 1713 ; but afterwards enlarged to 7 vols. 
4to. 1722. He also wrote several miscella- 
neous and theological treatises. He died at 
Paris in 1728. 

DANK, a Persian silver coin, weighing the 
16th of a dram. 

‘Danxk.. a. (from duncken, German.) 
Damp; humid; moist; wet (Milton). 

DA/NKISH, a. Somewhat dank (Shek.). 

DANMONIHI, an ancient British nation, 
supposed to have inhabited that tract of coun- 
try which is now called Cornwall and Devon- 


shire, bounded on the south by the British 


ocean, on the west by St. George’s channel, on 
the north by the Severn sea, and on the east 
by the country of the Durotriges. Some other 
British tribes were also seated- within these li- 
mits; as the Cossini and Ostidamnii, who 
were probably particular clans of the Danmo- 
nii; and, according to Mr. Baxter, they were 
the keepers of their flocks and herds. As the 
several tribes of the Danmonii submitted with- 
out much resistance to the Romans, and never 
joined in any revolt against them, that people 
were under no necessity of building many 
forts, or keeping many garrisons in their coun- 
try. This is the reason why so few Roman 
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antiquities -have been found there, and so little 
mention is made of it and its ancient inhabi- 
tants by Roman wriiers. 

DANNENBERG, or Dawneperc, a 
town of Germany, im the circle of Lower Sax~_ 
ony, and capital of a county of the same name, 
in the principality of Luneberg, on the Jetze 
Beer is the principal article of commerce. The 
number of inhabitants about 1000. _ 

DANTE, a famous Italian poet, born at 
Florence in 1265. Dante was of an ambitious 
turn, and joined. one of the factions which 


then disturbed Florence: but the party to 


which he belonged proving the weakest, he 
was banished. He then prevailed on the 
prince of Verona to make war on the Floren- 
times, which did not answer his expectations ; 
neither could he get himself recalled. He 
died at Ravenna in 1321. He wrote in his 
exile a triple poem ealled Divina Comme- 
dia, on Paradise, Purgatory, and Hell, which 
shews a wonderful imagination; but the sas 
tirical spirit which he breathes is very bitter. 
He attacks the city of Florence the French 
king, and the pope, in it, with great virulence, 
as the authors of his misfortunes; whereas, 
they proceeded from his own turbulent dispo- 
sition. His works were printed at Venice in 
1564, in folio: but the Commedia is the 
work to which he owes his celebrity. Mr. 
Boyd’s translation of the Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and. Paradiso, has been much admired. 

Dante (Peter Vincent), a native of Pe- 
rouse, who imitated the style of the preceding, 
poet with so much success, that his perform- 
ances have frequently gone under his name. 
He was also a good: mathematician, and died 
in 1522. ; 

DANTZIG, the metropolis of the palatinate 
of Pomerania, in Poland. It is the see of a 
bishop, and the seat of an university. It is 


one of the greatest granaries in the world; for 


upwards of 700,000 tons of corn are annually 
exported from this place alone. It contains 
about 200,000 inhabitants, who are for the 
most part Lutherans. Dantzic was a kind of 
republic, and its jurisdiction extended about 

50 miles round it; the inhabitants maintained 
a strong garrison at their own expence; but, 
alas! so anxious are some princes to get pos- 
session of the territories of their neighbours, 
that the king of Prussia, partly by intrigue, 
and partly by force, annexed to his own domi- 
nions Dantzic with: its territory in the spring. 
of 1793. Itis 160 miles W. by N. of Warsaw, 
Lat. 54.22'N. Lon. 18. 37°E. 

_ DANUBE, the largest river in Europe, 
rising at Doneschingen, in the Black Forest, 
in- the circle of Suabia, in Germany; and 
running N.E. through Suabia, by Ulm, the 
capital of that country ; and then E. through 
Bavaria and Austria, passes by Ratisbon, Pas- 
sau, Ens, and Vienna. It then enters Huns. 
gary, and runs 8. E. from Presburg to Buda, 
and so on to Belgrade; after which it divides 
Bulgaria from Morlachia and Moldavia, dis 
charging itself by several channels into: the 
Black sea, in the province of Bessarabia. It 


‘was called the Ister by the ancients. It begins 
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to be navigable for boats at Ulm, and receives 
several large rivers as it passes along. It-is so 
deep between Buda and Belgrade, that the 
‘Turks and Germans have had men of war 
upon it; and yet it is notnavigable to the Black 
sea, on account of the cataracts. 

DANVILLE, a town of United America, 
in the state of Kentucky: thirty-three miles 
SSE. of Frank fort, 
~ DANVOU, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of the Calvados, and chief place of a 
canton, in the district of Vire: six leagues S. 
Bayeux. . , 

To DAP. v. n. (corrupted from dip.) To 
let fall gently into the water (Walion). 

_ DAPA/TICAL. a. (from dapaticus, Latin.) 
Sumptuous in cheer (Bailey). 

DAPHNE, in fabulous history, the daugh- 
ter of the river Peneus, who being beloved by 
Apollo, and flying from him to preserve her 
chastity, was, on her intreaties, changed into 
a laurel, whose leaves Apollo immediately con- 
secrated to bind his temples, and made that 
tree the reward of poetry. 

Da’PHNE. Spurge-laurel. In botany, a 
senus of the class octandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx four-cleft, resembling a corol, wither- 
ing but permanent, enclosing the stamens ; co- 
rolless; berry one-seeded. ‘Thirty species, 
chiefly European, many Asiatic: some of 
which have lateral and some terminal flowers. 

“The following are those chiefly worth no- 
ticing, 

1. D. mezereon. Common mezereon or 

-spurge-olive ; a low deciduous shrub, found in 
the woods of Germany, and of our own coun- 
try; with sessile flowers in threes on the 
stem, leaves lanceolate. Its seeds are denomi- 
nated in the dispensatories coccognidia: grana 
enidia: Coccr cnipit, which see. There 
are four varieties of this elegant plant; all of 
which are common to our flower and shrub 
percens, and have the multiform boast of of- 
ering an exquisite perfume along with a beau- 
tiful flower, and both so early in the year, as 
to anticipate almost every other flower: the 
eorol appearing generally in February and 
often in January. Endependently of which, the 
berries which succeed the flowers are in them- 
selves of captivating hue aud lustre, and conti- 
nue thtoagh the whole of the summer. —_- 

2. D. thymelea. Milk-wort-leaved daphne, 
a native of Spain, with sessile axillary flowers ; 
leaves dacetlate branches quite simple: a de- 
eiduous shrub, about a yard in height; the 
flowers appear in March, of a greenish hue; 
and are succeeded by yellow berries. 

3. D.laureola. Common spurge-laurel, or 
éver-green daphne. Found in our own woods, 
as also in those of Germany and Switzerland ; 
bearing axillary, five-flowered racemes, with 
glabrous lanceolate leaves. The flowers ap- 
pear in January and continue till April, and 
are accompanied with a pleasant perfuine. 

4. 1). cnidium or gwidium. ‘The thyme- 

Tea of Gerard. Flax-leaved daphne: with 

’ terminal panicled racemes; leaves linear, lan- 

_ €eolate, cuspidate, with a point. A low deci- 

 duoys shrub of Italy and Spain, sometimes 
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rising to a yard in height. In our ows 
country the tlowers do not appear till June, 
and are’rarely followed by seeds. 

5. D. cneorum. Spear-leaved daphne; a> 
deciduous shrub of the south of Europe, rising 
about a foot and a half high: with fascicled, 
terminal, sessile flowers, red or white; leaves 
lanceolate, naked, mucronate. 

6. D. alpina. Alpine daphne or chame~ 
loca. A native of Italy and. the Alps, rising 
to about a yard in height, with sessile, agere- 
gate, lateral flowers, appearing in March, fra- 
grant in odour; succeeded by red berries thas 
ripen in September. 

7. D. odora: Odorous daphne; so named 
from the exquisite perfume of its flower, which 
exceeds all the rest of the tribe. It is a native 
of China and Japan, with a many flowered, 
terminal, nearly sessile head of flowers, and 
scattered, oblong-lanceolate, glabrous leaves, 
In this country it must be cultivated as 2 
green-house plant. 

For the medical. virtues of the root of the 
daphne mezereum, see MezeEREuM, under 
which name it is most known officinally. These 
plants should be differently raised, according 
to the different kinds: the mezereon and its 
varieties are best propagated by sowing the 
seeds or berries. as soon as they become perfect- 
ly ripe, which is about August, on beds of 
light sandy earth. In these beds the young 
plants may remain till the beginning of the se- 
cond autumn; when they should be removed, 
and set out in nursery-rows, at.the distance of 
a foot and a half, and ten or twelve inches in 
the rows. After having been two years ip 
this situation they are ia a proper condition 


‘for being planied out where they are to re- 


maim 
Most of the other species may be’ increased: 
both by seeds and layers of the young shoots, 
or by cuttings. The layers or euttings should 
be laid down or planted out in the beginning 
of the autumn. The last sort can only be 
propagated by seeds, obtained from its native 
situation, sown on a gentle hot-bed in the 
spring or autumn; the young plants being af- 
terwards placed in a green-house. 
DAPHNEPHORLTA, a festival nm honour 
of Apollo, celebrated. every ninth year by the 
Bosotians. it was then usual to adorn an 
olive bough with garlands, of laurel and other 
flowers, and place on the top a brazen globe, 
on which were suspended smaller ones. In 
the middle were placed a number of crowns, 
anda globe of inferior size, and the bottom 
was adorned with a saffron-coloured garment. 
The globe on the top represented the sun or 
Apollo, Thatin the middle was an emblem 
of the moon, and: the other of the stars. The 
crowns, which were 305 in number, repre- 
sented the sun’s annual revolution. ‘This bough 
was carried in solemn procession by a beauti- 
ful youth of an illustrious family, and whose: 
parents were both living. The youth was 
dressed in rich garments which reached to the 
ground, his hair hung loose and dishevelled, 
his head was covered with a golden crown, 
and he wore on his feet shoes called Iphicra- 
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‘tide, from Iphicrates an Athenian, who first 
invented them. He was called Aapmngogos, Jau- 
rel bearer; and at the time he executed the 
office of priest of Apollo, He was preceded 
by one of his nearest relations, bearing a rod 
adorned with garlands, and behind him fol- 
‘Jowed a train of virgins with branches in their 
hands. In this order the procession advanced 
as far as the temple of Apollo, surnamed Is- 
anenius, where supplicatory hymns were sung 
to the god. 

DAPIFER, the digniiy or office of grand- 
master of a prince’s household. ‘The word 
literally signifies a dish-carrier. At the coro- 
nation of the emperor of Germany, the arch- 
dapifer carries the first dish of meat to table on 
horseback. "il 

DA‘PPER. a. (dapper, Dutch.) Little 
and active; lively without bulk (AZi/ton). 

DA’PPERLING. s. A dwarf (Ainsworth). 

DAPPLE. Horses are so called which have 
partial variégated hues in the coat, of different 
sizes, constituting small circles, both lighter 
and darker than the general colour of the 
horse. Hence we have dapple bays, dapple 
greys, and sometimes dapple blacks. 

To Da/prLe. v. n. Tostreak; to vary 
(Bacon). 

DAR. s. A fish; being the dace. 

DARAH, or Dras, a-.river of Africa, 
which rises in the greater Atlas, not far from 
Tefza, and runs into the Atlantic, near Cape 
Non. 

Darau, or Dras, a country of Africa. 
bounded on the north by Morocco, Gezula, 
and Tafilet, on the east and the south by Za- 
hara, and on the west by Sus, and takes its 
name from the river Darah, or Dras, which 
passes through it: the principal produce is in- 
digo and dates: the inhabitants are Arabians 
and Mahometans.. . 

DARCY (Count), an ingenious philoso- 
pher and mathematician, was born in Ireland 
in the year 1725; but his friends being, like 
many other great and good families at that pe- 
riod, attached to the house of Stuart, he was 
at 14 years of age sent to France, where he 
spent the rest of his life. Giving early indi- 
cations of a genius for science, he was put un- 
der the care of the celebrated Clairaut, under 
whose tuition he improved so rapidly in the 
mathematics, that at 17 years of age he gave 
a new solution of the problem concerning the 
curve of equal pressure in a resisting medium. 
This was followed the year after by a deter- 
mination of, the curve described by a heavy 
body, sliding by its own weight along a move- 
able plane, at the same time that the pressure 
of the body causes a horizontal motion in the 
plane. © - 

Though Darcy served in the war of 1744, he 
found leisure, during the bustle of a military 
life, to send two memoirs to the academy: the 
first of these contained a general principle ‘in 
mechanics, that of the preservation of the ro- 
tatory motion ; a principle which he again 
brought forward in 1750, by the name of the 
principle of the preservation of action. He 
was taken prisoner in this war by the English ; 
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and such was either the respect paid to science, 
or the mercy of the cabinet of St. James’s, 
that he was treated, not as an Irish rebel, but 
as a French subject fighting for his king’and 
his country. ' 

In 1760, Darcy published An Essay on Ar- 
tillery, containing some curious experiments. 
on the charges of gunpowder, &c. &c. and 
improvements on those of the ingenious Ro- 
bins; a kind of experiments which our author 
carried on occasionally to the end of his life. 
In 1765, he gave to the public the most inge- 
nious of all his works, his Memoir on the 
Duration of the Sensation of Sight; in which 
he endeavours to prove, and indeed completely 
proves, that a body may sometimes pass by our 
eyes without producing a sensation attended 
with consciousness of marking its presence, 
otherwise than by weakening the brightness 
of the object which it may chance to cover in 
its passage. If, in this work, he shall be 
thought to have taken hints from Dr, Hartley, 
it is not perhaps too much to say, that some of 
our most celebrated writers on vision have 
since been beholden to Darcy. No man, in- 
deed, has cause to be ashamed of being indebt- 
ed to him ; forall his works display, in an emi- 
nent degree, the union of genius and philoso- 
pay: but as he measured every thing upon the 
argest scale, and required extreme accuracy in 
experiment, neither his time, fortune, nor 
avocations, allowed him to execute more than 
a very small part of what he projected. 

In bis disposition, Darcy was amiable, spi- 
rited, lively, and a lover of independence; a 
passion to which he nobly sacrificed, even in 
the midst of literary society. He died of a 
cholera morbus in 1779, at 54 years of age. 
He was admitted of the French academy in 
1749, and was made pensioner-geometrician in 
1770. . His essays, printed in the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Sciences, are various and very 
ingenious, and are contained in the volumes 
for the years 1742, 1747, 1749, 1750, 1751, . 
1752, 1733,..1754, 1758, 1750; 1700.0 tye, 
and in tom. 1. of the Savans Etrangers. 

DARAPTIT, among logicians, one of the 
modes of syllogisms of the third figure, whose 
premises are universal aflirmatives, and the. 
conclusion is a particular affirmative: thus, 

Dar- Every body is divisible ; 

Ap- very body is a substance ; 

TI. ‘Therefore some substance is. divisi- 

ble. 

DARDANARIUS. Usurer, | monopolist. 
A name anciently attributed to such as caused 
a scarcity, and dearness of provisions, particu- 
larly corn, by buying it and hoarding it up, to 
raise its value, and sell it again at an extrava- 
gant rate. 

DARDANELLES, two castles of Turkey ; 
the one, called Sestos, seated in Romania; the 
other, called Abydos, in Natolia. They com- 
mand the S.W. entrance of the strait of 
Gallipoli, the ancient Hellespont. At Abydos, 
the cargoes of all ships sailing from Constan- 
tinople are searched. Lat. 46. 0.N. Lon. 
26. 30 E. } 

Lo DARE, v. a. pret. I durst; part. I have 
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dared, (veannan, Saxon.) To have conrage 
for any purpose; not to be afraid; to be ad- 
venturous (Dryden). 

To DaRE. v. a. pret. I’ dared. 'To chal- 
lenge ; to defy (Roscommon). 

' To Dare Laxrks. To catch them by 
means of a looking-glass (Carew). 

Dare. s. Defiance; challenge (Shaks.). 

DA/REA, in botany, a genus of the class 
cryptogamia, order filices. - Fructification in 
scattered, nearly marginal lines: .involucre 
originating laterally from a vein opening to- 
wards the margin. Nine species. 

DA’REFUL. a.. (dare and full.) Full of 
defiance: not in use (Shakspeare). 

DARENT, a river of England, in the 
county of Kent, which runs into the Thames, 
three miles N. Dartford. The mouth near the 
‘Thames is called Dartford Creek. 

DAR-FUR, a country in the interior part 

of Africa, extending, according to r. 
Brown’s map, from about 11 to 15.20 N. 
lat., and in its greatest breadth from 26 to 29. 
15 E.lon. The capital of the country is call- 
ed Cobbé. For a minute description of this 
country, the reader may consult Brown’s 
‘Travels in Africa, &c. from the year 1792 
to 1798. 
_ DARIC, in antiquity, a famous piece of 
gold, first coined by Darius the Mede, about 
538 years before Christ; probably during his 
stay at Babylon. From thence it was dispersed 
over the east, and also into Greece; so that 
the Persian daric, which was also called stater, 
was the gold coin best known in Athens in 
ancient times. According to Dr. Bernard, it 
weighed two grains more than one of our gui- 
neas ; but as it was very fine, and contained 
little alloy, it may be reckoned worth about 
25s. of our money. | 

DARIEN, or the isthmus of Panama, a 
narrow neck of land, which joins North to 
South America. It is also the name of a pro- 
vince of Terra Firma, and lies in the form of a 
crescent about the Bay of Panama. This 
province is not the richest, though it is of the 
greatest importance to Spain, and has been the 
scene of more actions than any other place in 
the whole continent of America. he im- 
mense treasures of Peru are brought hither, 
and thence exported to Europe. This circum- 
stance has induced many enterprising people 
to make attempts on Panama, Porto Bello, 
and other towns of this province, in hopes of 
obtaining a considerable booty. 
~ Darien, in Georgia, North America, so 
called by the Scots Highlanders, who settled 
there in 1736. This settlement is by the side 
of the river Alatamala, about 12 miles from 
the sea, where they raised a fort, &c. 

DARI], in logic, one of the modes of syl- 
Jogism of the first figure, wherein the major 
proposition isan universal affirmative, and 
the minor and conclusion particular affirma- 
- tives: thus, 


Da- Every thing that is moved is moved 


by another ; 
RI- Some body is moved; 
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DAR 


I. Therefore some body is moved by 
_., another. 
DA‘RING. a, (from.dare.) Bold; advens 
turous ; fearless; courageous (Prior). 
DA‘RINGLY. ad. Boldly ; courageously ; 
DA/RINGNESS;, s. (from daring.) . Bold- 
ness. 
DARIUS, a noble satrap of Persia, son of 
Tystaspes ; who conspired with six other no- 
blemen. to destroy Smerdis, who usurped the 
crown of Persia after the death of Cambyses. 
On the murder of the usurper, the conspira- 
tors agreed, that he whose horse neighed first 
should be appointed king. ‘The groom of Da- 
rius previously led his master’s. horse to a 
mare, at a place near which the seven noble- 
men were to pass. On the morrow before 
sun-rise, when they proceeded all together, 
the horse recollecting the mare, suddenly 
neighed.. The noblemen dismounted frona 
their horses, and saluted Darius king. Da- 
rius was 29 years old when he ascended the 
throne, and he soon distinguished himself 
by his military accomplishments. He be- 
sieged Babylon, which he took, after a siege 
of 20 months. From thence he marched 
against the Scythians, and. in his way con- 
quered Thrace, bit after several disasters in 
the wilds of Scythia, retired with shame, and 
turned his arms against the Indians, whom he 
subdued. The burning of Sardis, a Grecian 
colony, incensed the Athenians, and a, war 
was kindled between Greece and Persia, and 
Mardonius, the king’s son-in-law, was en- 
trusted with the care of the war, but his army 
was destroyed by the Thracians; and Darius, 
more animated ty his loss, sent a more consi- 
derable force, under the command of Datis and 
Artaphernes. They were conquered at the ce- 
lebrated battle of Marathon, by 10,000 Athe- 
nians ; and the Persians lost in that expedition 
no less than 200,000 men. Darius then re- 
solved to carry on the war In person, and 
immediately ordered a still larger army to be 
levied : he died in the midst of his preparations, 
B.C. 485, after a reign of 36 years, in the 
65th year of his age. (Herodot. Justin. &c.) 
The second king of Persia of that name was 
called Ochus or Nothus, because he was the 
illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, by a concubine. 
He carried on many wars with success, under 
the conduct of his generals, and of his son Cy- 
rus. He died B.C.-404, after a reign of 19 
years, and was succeeded by his son Artax- 
erxes. (Justin, &c.) The third of that name 
was the last king of Persia, sirnamed Codo- 
manus. He was the son of Arsaces and Sysi- 
ambis, and descended from Darius Nothus. 
he eunuch Bagous raised him to the throne, 
but afterwards prepared to poison him. Da- 
rius discovered his perfidy, and made him drink 
the poison which he had prepared against his 
life. The peace of Darius was early disturbed 
by Alexander, who invaded Persia to avenge 
the injuries which the Greeks had suffered 
from the predecessors of Darius. ‘The king of 
Persia met his adversary in neta at the head 


‘fearlessly (Halifax). 


DAR 
of 600,000 men. This army was remarkable 
more for its opulence and luxury, than for mi- 
litary courage, With these forces Darius met 
Alexander. A battle was fought near the 
Granicus, in which the Persians were easily 
defeated. Another was soon after fought near 
Issus; and Alexander left 110,000 of the 
enemy dead in the field of battle, and took 
among the prisoners of war, the mother, wife, 
and children of Darius. The darkness of the 
night favoured the retreat of Darius, who 
saved himself by flying in disguise. These 
losses weakened, but discouraged not Darius: 
he assembied another more powerful army, 
and the last decisive battle was fought at Ar- 
bela. The victory was long doubtful ; but the 
intrepidity of Alexander, and the superior va- 
lour of the Macedonians, prevailed over the 
effeminate Persians; and Basins, sensible of 
his ruin, fled towards Media. His misfortunes 
were now increased. Bessus, the governor of 
Bactriana, took away his life, in hopes of suc- 
ceeding him on the throne; and Darius was 


found by the Macedonians in his chartot, co- 


_vered with wounds, and almost expiring, B.C. 
331. In him the empire of Persia was extin- 
guished 228 years after it had been first found- 
ed by Cyrus the Great. 

DARK. a. (veonc, Saxon.) 1. Not light; 
wanting light (aller). 2. Not of a show 
or vivid colour (Boyle). 3. Blind; without 
the enjoyment of light (Dryden). 4. Opake; 
not transparent. 5. Obscure; not perspicu- 
ous (Hooker). 6. Not enlightened by know- 
ledge; ignorant (Denham). 7. Gloomy ; not 
cheerful (Addison). 

Dark. s. 1, Darkness; obscurity; want of 
light (Shakspeare). 
of one unknown (Atterbury). 
knowledge (Locke). . 

To Dark. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
darken ; to obscure: obsolete (Spenser). 

DaARK-CHAMBER. See CAMERA OB- 
SCURA. 

To DA’RKEN. »v. a. (from dark). 1. To 
make dark ; to deprive of light (Addison). 2. 
‘To cloud; to perplex (Bacon). 3. To foul; 
to sull (Tillotson), 

To Da’RKEN. v, n. To grow dark. 

DARKING, or Dorkiné, a town in 
Surry, with a market on Thursdays. Lat. 51. 
17 N. Lon.0.14 WW. - 
~ DA’RKLING. (a kind of diminutive from 
dark.) Being in the dark (Shakspeare). 

DA’RKLY. ad. (from dark.) In a. si- 
tuation void of light; obscurely; blindly. 
(Dryden). } ae | 

DA’RKNESS. s. (from dark.) 1. Absence 
of light (Genesis). 2. Opakeness; want of 
transparency. 3. Obscurity; want of per- 
spicuity. © 4. Infernal cloom; wickedness 
(Shakspeare). 5. State of being intellectual! 
dark; ignorance; uncertainty (Locke). 6. 
The empire of Satan (Colossians). 

DA’RKSOME. a. (from dark.) Gloomy ; 
obscure ; not luminous (Pope). ‘ 
_DA’RLING. a. (oeopling, Saxon.) Favou- 
rite; dear; beloved (L’Estrange), 


3. Want of 


2. Obscurity; condition: 


DAR 

Da/RLING. s. A favourite; one much bes 
loved (Halifax). 

DARLINGTON, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a market on Mondays. It 
contains 4070 inhabitants ; has a manufacture 
of huckabacks and camlets; and is seated on 
the Skernoe, over which is a long stone 
bridge. Lat, 54.32 N: Lon. 1.25 W. 

DARMSTADT, a town of ‘Hesse Darm- 
stadt, in the upper circle of the Rhine, Ger- 
many. Lat.49.43 N. Lon. 8.40 E. 

'o DARN. »v. a. (See DEarw.) To mend 
holes by imitating the texture of the stuff 
(Gay). 5 ae 

DARNEL, in botany. See Lorium, 

To DA‘RRAIN. v. a. 1. To range troops 
for battle (Carew). 2. To apply to the sight 
(Spenser). 

DART. s. (dard, French.) A missile wea- 
pon thrown by the hand (Shakspeare). 

- Dart, in astronomy and geometry. See 
SAGITTA. 

To Dart. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
throw offensively (Dryden). 2. To throw; 
to emit (Pope). 

To Darr. v. n. 1. To fly as a dart (Shak- 
speare). 2. To let fly with hostile intention 
(Shakspeare). . yet 

Dart, a riven in Devonshire, which rises, 
at the foot of Dartmoor hills, crosses Dartmoor 
to Ashburton, and after passing Totness, where 
it is navigable for small vessels, is jomed by the 
Harebourn, and falls into the English channel 
at Dartmouth. ; 

DARTER, in ornithology, See PLorus. 

DARTFORD, in geography, a market town 
in Kent, having a market on Saturdays, It is 
situated on the Dover road, about 15 miles 
from London. The inhabitants amount to 
more than 2400: the principal manufactories 
are gunpowder and paper. 

DARTMOOR, an extensive moorish tract, 
in Devonshire, bounded on the N. by bleak 
hills, and extending southward quite through 
the centre of the county tothe sea. It-contains 


~ about 80,000 acres, and is watered by the river 


Dart. Many sheep are bred here, but of a_ 
small kind, and subject to the rot. The chief 
riches of the inhabitants are their black cattle, 
which thrive well on the coarse sour herbage. 
On this moor there are just erected large prisons, 
from the designs of Mr. D. Alexander, a well- 
known scientific architect, for the reception of 
persons captured in time of war. A view of 
these prisons is given in Vancouver’s History 
of Devonshire. 

DARTMOUTH, a seaport town of Eng- 
land, situated at the mouth of the Dart, on the 
English channel; said to have been formerly 
called Clifton. It is an ancient corporation, 
and a borough town, sending two members to, 
the British parliament. The harbour is safe, 
and large enough to contain 500, ships. Here 
live several considerable merchants, who send 
out vessels to Newfoundland for fish, which 
they dispose of in Italy, Spain, Portugal, &ce. 


_ loading back with wine, fruit, oil, &e. It has a 


weekly market ‘on Friday, for corn and pro- 


% nie 


visions, and one almost every day for fish: 
thirty-one miles S. Exeter, and 204 W.S.W. 
London. Lon. 3.35 W.~ Lat. 50.17 N. 
DaxTMOUTH, a town of United Anierica, 
in the state of New Hampshire: 100 miles 
epee of Boston. Lon. 72.13 W. Lat. 43, 
15 WN. = 
DARWIN-(Erasinus,.M.D.), a celebrated 
hysician, philosopher, and poet, was born at 
Blase: near Newark, in. Nottinghamshire, 
Dec. 12, 1731. He received his early educa- 
tion at Chesterfield school, and was from thence 
removed to St. John’s college, Cambridge : 
being intended for the medical profession, he 
took the degree of M.B..in 1755, defending in 
his thesis an opinion that the motion of the 
heart and arteries is produced: by the stimulus 
of the blood. After he left college he attended 
the lectures of Dr. Hunter, and then went 
through adiligent course of study at Edinburgh. 
- He first settled as a physician at Nottingham ; 
but meeting with little success he soon removed. 
to Litchfield, where he resided many years, 
enjoying a very extensive-reputation and a very 
profitable practice. In the year 1757 he mar- 
ried Miss Mary Howard, daughter of Charles 
Howard, esq.: by this lady he had five children, 
two of whom died young; she died in 1770. 
Soon afier the decease of his wife, Dr. Darwin 
commenced his laborious work the Zoonomia, 
which, however, he did not think proper to 
publish till about 1794. In the year 1780 -he 
married Mrs. Pole, the relict of colonel Pole, 
of Radbourne-hall, near Derby; which. oc- 
easioned his removal, first to Radbourne; and 
thence to Derby, where he resided till within 
a few months of his death. He died April 
18th, 1802, at Breadwall Priory, in the 71st 
rt of his age. Besides the Zoonomia, or 
aws of Organic Life, in 2 vols. 4to. the 
doctor published, The Loves of the Plants; 
The Botanic Garden; The Phytologia, anda 
Plan for Female Education in Boardin g-schools; 
he also communicated various papers. to the 
Philosophical Transactions, and published some 
lighter works which need not here be enume- 
rated. Dr: Darwin displayed much learning, 
taste, and genius, in his different perfexmances ; 
but almost all his. powers were subjected to his 
fancy, which indeed often Jed him to adopt the 
most romantic and singular, and sometimes 
dangerous, opinions. There was one great end, 
we are told, to the attainment of which all his 
talents and views were earnestly and uiniformly 
directed. He did not hesitate: openly and re- 
peatedly to declare in public company, that the 
acqnisition of wealth was the leading object of 
all his literary undertakings! He once said toa 
friend: <I have gained g00/. by my Hotanic 
Garden, and g00/. by the 1st volume of Zoo- 
nomia; and if ] can every other year produce 
a work which will yield this sum, I shall do 
very well. Money, and,not fame, is the object 


T have in view in all my publications.” ‘Those: 


who wish to seea complete refutation of the 
sophisms contained in the Zoonomia will read 
_ with pleasure, Observations on the Zoonomia 


ef Dr. Darwin, by Fhomas Brown, esq. See 


also, for an examination of the natute of his’ 
poetry, and the tendency of his philosophy, the 


account of his Temple of Nature, in No. 4 of 


the Edinburgh Review. In the 7th No. of 

thesame Review, ina critique on Miss Seward’s _ 
Memoirs of Dr. Darwin, reference is made to 

an anonymous philosophical puem called Uni- 

versal Beauty, published in 1735, which is 

stamped incontrovertibly with all the-peculiar 

characters of what has since been called the 

Darwinian school. 

DARWINIAN THEORY. As we have 
given a distinct article to the theory of Dr. 
Brown under the title of Brunonian Theory, 
we are couipelled in point of consistency, to 
devote a simular article to that of Dr. Darwin. 
Yet the resemblance between the two is so con~ 
siderable that having already stated the former, 
the latter may be discussed in very few words. 
In reality Darwin himself. was fond of com- 
menting. upon this similarity, though he was 
far from relinquishing the originality of his 
own pretensions: it was his common boast 
that he was a Brunonian before ever Brown 
had published a syllable. . 

The attempt of Darwin was to include in one 
scheme both general principles and particular 
facts ; and to trace the excitability of the Brue 
nonian theory, and which its author only con- 
templated as an ultimate resting place, to its 
actual origin. The excitability of Brown is in 
the Darwinian: dialect denominated sensorial 
power or-spirit of animation; and is conceived 
to be **a subtile fluid residing in the brain and 
nerves, and liable to’ general or partial accu- 
mulation.” The vital changes efiected by this 
imaginary fluid-are; ae 

-_ Ist. f anypecra ‘¢ which is.an exertion or 
change of somé extreme part of the sensorium 
residing in the muscles or organs of sense, in 
consequence of the appulses of external bodies.”* 

4d. Sensation; which is ‘‘ an exertion or 
change of the central parts of the sensorium or 
of the whole of it, beginning at some extreme 
parts of it which reside in the muscles.or organs 
of sense.” ¢ ’ ; 

3d. Volition;. ‘an exertion or change of 
the central parts of the sensorium or of the 
whole of it, terminating im some extreme parts 
of it which reside in the muscles or organs of 
sense.” ; oy 

4th. Association, ‘* an exterior or change 
of some extreme part-of. the sensorium, resid- 
ing in the muscles or organs of sense in con- 
sequence of some antecedent or attendant 
fibrous contractions.” 183 

With these assumptions as his guide, Darwin. 
endeavoured to penetrate deeper into the.cause 
of disease than is allowed by.a mere knowledge. 
of the condition of the fibre, The powers of 
the sensorium are the proximate cause; the 


‘fibrous action, the excitement of Brown, the 


proximate effect, -And hence by means of an 

ingenious but highly unsatisfactory. statement 

of the mode by which excitations are produced, 

he treats of diseases as occasioned: by the com- 

parative redundancy, or deficiency of the sen~ 

sorial power of grritation, fib volition, 
> 2 


DAS. 
Sr association; these four terms constituting 
the four classses into which he divides his no- 
sology, and the two opposite measures of re- 
dundancy and deficiency, the two orders of 
which each class, excepting indeed the last, 
whieh: is differently divided, consists. 

The grand errors in this theory proceed from 
its not sutliciently distinguishing between cause. 
and effect, between the motion and its source ; 
in substituting mere statements of phenomena 
for explanations of their origin ; and, what is 
of far more consequence, in attempting to di- 
vide that which in itself is in divisible. 

Plausible and even splendid therefore as this 
theory is to the superficial observer, it has al- 
ready fallen a sacrifice to these radical defects, 
and may almost be said to have been buried in 
the same grave with its author. Yet how dif- 
ferent was the result to which the author him- 
self Jooked forward! It is thus he concludes his 
Zoonomia, which he flattered himself would 
have lived as long as the earth, and have been 
difiused to as great an extent. ‘* Thus have I 
given an outhne of what may be termed the 
sympathetic theory of fevers, to distinguish it 
from the mechanic theory of Boerhaave, the 
‘spasmodic theory of Hoffman, and of Cullen, 
and the putrid theory of Pringle. What I have 
thus delivered, I beg to be considered rather as 
observations and conjectures, than as things ex- 
plained and demonstrated ;_ to be considered as 
a foundation and a scaffolding, which may ena- 
ble future industry to erect a solid and a beau- 
tiful edifice, eminent both for its simplicity and 
utility, as well as for the permanency of its 
miatcrials—which may not moulder, like the 
structures already erected, into the sand of 
‘which they were composed ; but which may 
stand unimpaired, like the Newtonian philo- 
sophy, a rock amid the waste of ages”! 

Yo DASH. vz. a. (etymology doubtful.) | 1. 
To throw or strike any thing suddenly against 
something (Tillotson). 2. 'Fo break by colli- 
sion (Shakspeare). 3. To throw water in 
flashes (Mortimer). 4. 'To bespatter; to be- 
sprinkle (Shakspeare). 5. To agitate any li- 
quid, so as to make the surface fly off. 6. To 
mingle; to adulterate (Hudibrus), 7. To 
form or sketch in haste, carelesly (Pope). 8. 
"To obliterate ; to blot ; to cross out (Pope). 9. 
‘To confound ; to make ashamed suddenly ; to 
depress ; to suppress (Pope). ‘ 

To Dasu. ». a. 1. 'To fly off the surface by 
aviolent motion (Cheyne). ¢. To fly in flashes 
with a loud noise (Thomson). 3. To rush 
through water, so as to make it fly (Dry- 


den). — 
- Dasu,. s. (from the verb.) 1. Collision 
(Thomson), 2. Infusion (Addison). 3. A 


mark in writing ; a line (Brown). 
blow : ludicrous (Shakspeare). 

Dasu. ‘ad. An expression of the sound of 
water dashed (Dryden). ; 

DASSEN EYLAND, ortheIsteof Derr, 
one of three small islands to the N, of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Here are sheep whose tails 
on an average weigh 18 pounds, Lat 33.258, 
Lon. 18. 7. 


4. Stroke; 


DAT 

DA/STARD. s. (avarepiza, Saxon.) A 
coward; a poltroon (Locke). ai 2s. 

To Da’sTARD. v, a. To terrify ; to intimi- 
date; to desert with cowardice (Dryden). 
~ To DA/STARDISE. ». a. (from dastard.) 
To intimidate; to deject with cowardice (Dry- 
den). 

DASTARDLY. a. (from dastard.) Cow- 
ardly ; mean; timorous (L’ Estrange). 

DA/STARDY. s. Cowardliness ; timorous- 
ness. 

DASYPHUS. Armadillo. In zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order bruta. 
Tuskless; grinders short, cylindrical ; in each 
jaw seven or eight: body covered with a bony 
shell intersected by zones. ‘Ten species: all 
natives of South America; yet one, d. sep- 
temcinctus, found also in India. They feed 
on roots, melons, potatoes, flesh, fishes, in- 
sects and worms; rest by day, and wander 
about by night; burrow in the ground; are 
gentle; defend themselves by rolling into a 
globular form; the females produce monthly : 
flesh eatable. They are distinguished into 
species by the number of bands they possess . 
around their body; the shell, or very curious 
and complete coat of armour, being in this 
manner. peculiarly and most beautrfully di- 
vided: and in every instance affording so. 
perfect a coat of armour, that when they are 
completely coiled up, they are almost beyond 
the reach of danger. ‘The following may serve 
as examples. | 

1. D. tricinctus. 'Three-banded armadillo. 
Bands three, moveable ; toes five ; scales knob- 
bed on the surface ; eyes small; ears rounded, — 
short; head oblong, “covered by a helmet of 
one ptece ; two middle claws of the fore-feet 
large, length a foot. Inhabits Brazil: feeds on 
fruit and poultry. . 

2. D. octocinctus. Eight-banded armadillo, 
Bands eight; shields two, sprinkled with pro- 
minal white knobs; bands spotted triangular- 
ly ; back tron-grey ; sides whitish-grey, spotted 
with iron-grey; belly whitish. Inhabits Bra- 
zil ; flesh delicious, 

3. D. longicaudus. Long-tailed armadillo 
Bands nine; tail long, jointed. Inhabits Ame- 
rica; about the size of a cat. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl: LX: 

DATA, among mathematicians, a term for 
such things or quantities as are given or known, 
in order to find other things thereby that are 
unknown. Euclid uses the word data for such. 
spaces, lines and angles as are given in mag- 
nitude, or to which we ean assign others equal. 
From the primary use of the word data in ma- 
thematics, it has been transplanted into other 
arts; as philosophy, medicine, &c. where it 
expresses any quantity, which, for the sake 
of a present calculation, is taken for granted 
to be such, without requiring an’ immiediate 
proof for its certainty; called also the given 
quantity, number, or power. And hence 
also such things as‘are known, from whence 
either in natural philosophy, the animal me- 
chanism, or the operation of medicines, we 
come to the knowledge of others unknown, 


DAD 

are now frequently in physical writers called 
data. fat ¥'2 

Data OF Evcr op, the first in order of the 
books that have been written by the ancient 
geometricians, to facilitate and promote the 
method of resolution or analysis. In general, 
a thing is said to be given which is either ac- 
tually exhibited, or can be found out, that is, 
which is either known by hypothesis, or that 
ean be demonstrated to be known: and the 
propositions in.the book of Euclid’s data shew 


what things can be found out or known, from | 


those that by hypothesis are already known : so 
that in the analysis or investigation of a pro- 
blem, from the things that are laid down as 
given or known, by the help of these pro- 


positions, it ts demonstrated that other things. 


are given, and from these last that others again 
are given, and soon, till it is demonstrated that 
that which was proposed to be found out in 
the problem is given ; and when this is done, 
the problem is solved, and its composition is 
made and derived from the compositions of the 
data which were employed in the analysis. 
Aud thus the data of Euclid are of the most 
general and necessary use in the solution of 
problems of every kind. 

Marinus, at the end of his preface to the 
data, is mistaking in asserting that Euclid has 
not used the synthetical, but the analytical me- 
thod in delivering them: for though in the 
analysis of a theorem, the thing to be demon- 
strated is assumed in the analysis; yet in the 
demonstrations of the data, the thing to be de- 
monstrated, which is, that something is given, 
is never once assumed in the demonstration ; 
from which it is manifest, that every one of 
them is demonstrated synthetically: though 
indeed if a proposition of the data be turned 
‘into a problem, the demonstration of the pro- 
position becomes the analysis of the problem. 
(Simson’s preface to his edition of the Data). 

DA’TARY. s. (datarius.) An officer of the 
chancery of Rome. 

DATE. s. (datte, Fr. datum, Lat.) 1. The 
time at which a letter is written, marked at the 
end or the beginning. 2. The time at which 
any event happened. 3. The time stipulated 
when any thing shall be done (Shakspeare). 
4. End; conclusion (Pope). 5. Duration ; 
continuance (Denham). . 

‘0 Date. v. a. (from the noun.) To note 
with the time at which any thing is written or 
done (Bentley). 

DaTe-TREE. ‘See PHENIX. 

Date-vium (Indian.) See Diospyros. 

DA’TELESS. a. (from date.) Without any 
fixed term (Shakspeare). 

DATHOLITE. A translucent. siliceous 
mineral, lately discovered by M. Esmark, at 
Ahrendal in Norway. Colour, greyish and 
greenish-white, passing into mountain-green. 
- Lustre, shining internally between vitreous and 
resinous. Fracture small, and imperfectl 
conchoidal. It is found in large masses, with 
coarse granular concretions; its more perfect 
crystals are small, regular, tetrahedral prisms, 
with truncated angles, It is very hard, and 


DAU 
its specific gravity 2.98. According to Klae 
proth, the following is its composition : 

30°5 silex., 

36.5 lime.’ 


24. boracic acid. 
4. loss. 
100. 


DATISCA. Bastard-hemp. In botany, a 
genus of the class divecia, order dodecandria. 
Male: calyx five-leaved; corolless; anthers 
fifteen, long, sessile. I’em. : two-toothed; co- 
rolless; styles. two; capsule inferior, three- 
sided, three-horned, one- celled, pervious, many < 
seeded. ‘Two species. — 

1. D. cannabina ; a native of Canada, with 
stem smooth. 

2. D. hirta; a native of Pennsylvania, with 
rough, hairy stem. a: 

DATISI, in logic, a mode of syllogisms in 
the third figure, wherein the major is an uni- 
versal affirmative, and the minor and con- 
clusion particular affirmative propositions, Vor 
example, | 

Da- All who serve God are kings ; 

Ti- Some who serve God are poor ; 

st. Therefore some who are poor are 

kings. 

DATIVE, among grammarians, the third 
case in the declension.of nouns. It is called 
dative, because usually governed by a verb im- 
olying something to be given to some person. 
ie English, the dative is expressed by the signs 
to or for. - 

DATU'RA. Thorn-apple. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria, order monogynia. 
Corol funnel-form, plaited ;-calyx tubular, an- 
gular, deciduous : capsule superior, two-celled, 
four-valved. Seven species—scattered over the 
globe: of which the chief are, 

1. D. stramonium. Comoanron thorn-apple, 
found in the wastes of our own country, with 
spinous, erect, ovate pericarps; ovate, glabrous 
leaves. It rises about a yard high with a strong 

erpendicular, round, hollow, green stalk, 
branching luxuriantly, and to a great extent; 
at night the upper leaves become erect and 
inclose the flowers, which have sometimes a 
tinge of purple orviolet. The flowers consists 
of one large funnel-shaped petal, succeeded by 
Jarge roundish capsules of the size of middling 
apples, closely beset with sharp spines which 
constitute what is called the thorn-apple, Tor 
the medical virtues of this plant see STR AMO- 
n1uM3 under which name it is usually desig- 
nated in our pharmacopoe’as. 

2. D. arborea. A tall tree of Peru, with 
glabrous leaves, hollow herbaceous stem; gla- 
brous nodding pericarps without spines ; large 
fragrant flowers. : 

DAVA’LLIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order filices. Vructification 
in roundish distinct dots near the margin; in- 
volucre membranaceous, from the surface half- 
hooded, distinct, somewhat truncate, opening 
towards the margin. Nineteen species. - 

1. Lo 


To DAUB, v. a. (dablen, Dutch.) 
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smear with something adhesive (Hwodus). 
To paint coarsely (Otway). 3.'To cover with 
something specious or gross (Shakspeare). 4. 
To lay on any thing gaudily or ostentatiously 
(Bacon). 5. To fiatter grossly (South). 

To Davs. v. n. To play the hypocrite 
(Shakspeare). 

-DAUBENTON (Lewis Mary), a celebrat- 
ed naturalist, was born at Monbard in Bur- 
gundy, in May 1716. tie studied medicine, 
and intended to follow that profession; but 
Buffon, being appointed intendant of the king’s 
garden in 1735, proposed to Daubenton to re- 
side with him, to apply to natural history, and 
to assist him in the grand labours which he 
was then about to undertake. ~In 1740, the 
fate and taste of Daubenton were determined 
for his whole life. More than half a century 
devoted to the formation of the cabinet of na- 
tural history (in 1750 merely a drug shop), 
which he arranged methodically and enriched 
with productions of every kind, has given him 
a distinguished rank among naturalists. Being 
admitted into the Academy of Sciences in 1744, 
he never ceased to enrich the collection of its 
memoirs with various papers, for nearly 50 
years. ‘The greater part of them contain new 
facts and ideas, respecting the classification of 
shells, on the hippopotamus, the shrew-mouse, 
bats, fossil-bones and teeth, the situation of the 
great foramen in man and animals, rumination 
and the temperament of sheep, descriptions of 
\ He died at 
Paris, January 1, 1800. His funeral was at- 
tended by more than 400 persons. 

DA’UBER. s. (from daub.) A coarse low 
painter (Swift). 

DA’UBY. a. (from daub.) Viscous; gluti- 
nous; adhesive (Dryden), 

DAUCUS. Carrot. In botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order digynia. Involucres 
pinnatifid ; flowers somewhat radiating ; florets 
of the centre abortive, fruit muricate. Six 
species—all exotics, and natives of the South of 
Bubs, except 

D. carota,or common carrot, which is in- 
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me 


yarious animals little known, &c. 


_digenous to our own pastures, with bristly 


seeds ; and peticles nerved underneath. The 
root is highly useful as well for fodder as for 
the table ; concerning both, and especially the 
first, see Huspanpry. It has also been em- 
ployed on account of the great quantity of sac- 
charine matter it contains, both for sugar and 
for alkohol. It has not saccharine matter 
enough to render it ever an article that can vie 
even with the beet-root, much more with the 
sugar-cane ; but it may be worked up, perhaps, 
with considerable advantage in distilleries, 
either alone, or in conjunction with malt. 
DAVENANT (Sir William), an English 
poet. He was born in 1605 at Cxford, where 
his father kept av inn. The first part of his 
education he received at the yrammar-school 
of that city, and then he was entered of Lin- 


_coln college. He did not remain long at the 


university, but became page to the duchess of 
Richthond, and afierwards to lord Brook. In 
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1628 he commenced author, and formed an in- 
timacy with the first wits of the age. Abort 
this time he had the misfortune to lose his nose 
in consequence of an amour. He succeeded 
Ben Jonson as poet-laureat, and in 1643 he 
was knighted by Charies I. When the king’s 
affairs declined he went to France and changed 
his religion, which recommended him to the 
patronage of the queen, who sent him to Eng- 
land to advise her husband to save himself by 
giving up the chureh, which so displeased him 
that he ordered Davenant never to come into 
his presence again. He was next engaged to 
convey a number of artificers from France to 
Virginia, but the ship was taken and carried to 
England, where he would have been certainly 
executed if Milton and some others had not 
inierceded for his lite, He now set up a sort 
of operas, to support himself, plays being for- 
bidden; but at the restoration he obtained a 
patent for erecting a playhouse in Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. He died in 1663, and was interred 
in Westminster abbey. His works were pub- 
lished together in 1673, consisting of - plays 
and poems (Watkins). . 

DAVENTRY, or Daintry, a borough 
town of Northamptonshire, having a market 
on Wednesdays. Lat 52. 15 N. Lon. 1. 
10 W. ; , 

DA'UGHTER. s> (dauhtar, Gothick ; poh- 
cen, Saxon; dotter, Runick.) 1. The female 
offspring of aman or woman. 2. A daughter» 
in law, or son’s wife. 3. A woman (Genesis), 
4. (In poetry.) Any descendant. 5. The 
female penitent of a confessor (Shakspeare). 

DAVID, king of Israel, born at Bethlehem, 
1085 B.C. He was crowned, while a youth 
and a shepherd, by the prophet Samuel. His 
valour in killing Goliath procured him a place 
at the court of Saul, who afterwards endeavours 
ed to take his life, on which David fled from 
place. to place. When that prince fell, David 
was recognized king by the nation, which he. 
governed with great glory; though the affair of 
Uriah has blackened bis character, However 
he sorely repented of that crime, and suffered 
for it. His reign was disturbed by foreign 
wars, and more bya rebellion excited by his 
son Absalom, whose death he feelingly la- 
mented. David, on the whole, was a great 
prince and a good monarch. *He died in 1015 
B.C. and in the 70th year of his age. A con- 
siderable part of the book of Psalms having 
been composed by him, oecasious the whole to ; 
be called by his name. A fine history of the 
life of David was published by Dr.-Delany, in 
2 vols. 8vo. The doctor has very ably de- 
fended the character of the ‘‘ man after God’s 
own heart” against the objections of deistical 
cavillers. After rescuing the name of the 
Jewish prince from obloquy, Dr. Delany con- 
cludes with this impressive summary: 

‘*Upon the whole, David's is a character 
which stands single in the accounts of the 
world; equally eminent, and unrivalled. 

‘* For, not to insist upon his great personal 
accomplishments, such as’ beauty, stature, 
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strength, swiftness, and eloquence; his cha- 
racter is sufficiently distinguished by the noblest 
ualities, endowments, and events. _ id 
«* Exalted from an humble shepherd to a 


e, disdain, ot envy: quite otherwise; re- 
markably humble in exaltation; or rather, 
humbled by it. Exalted unenvied! Exalted 
himself, and equally exalting the state he 
ruled ; raising it from contempt, poverty, and 
oppression, to wealth, dignity, and sway. <A 
man experienced in every vicissitude of fortune 
and life, and equal to them all. Thoroughly 
tried in adversity, and tempted by success: 
yet still superior! Cruelly and unjustly per- 
secuted; yet not to be provoked even to just 
revenge. In the saddest and suddenest reverse 
of fortune, depressed by nothing but the re- 
membrance of guilt; and in consequence of 
that, unhumbled to any thing but God. 

<«'To sum up all; a true believer, and zers 
lous adorer, of God; teacher of his law and 
ei ae and inspirer of his praise. A glorious 
‘example, a perpetual and inexhaustible foun- 
tain, of true piety. A consummate and un- 
equalled hero, a skilful and a fortunate cap- 
tain. A steady patriot, a wise ruler, a faith- 
ful, a generous, and a magnanimous friend : 
‘and, what is yet rarer, a no less generous and 
magnanimous enemy! A true penitent, a di- 
vine musician, asublime poet, and an inspired 
prophet. By birth a peasant, by merit a prince. 
In youth, a hero; in manhood, a monarch; 
in age, a saint! 

«This is David. What his revilers are, 
their own revilings tell.” 

Davip (St.), a native of Wales, and the 
tutelar saint of that country. He descended 
from the royal family of the Britons, being 
‘uncle to king Arthur, and was son of Xantus, 
prince of Cereticu, now Gardiganshire. He 
was brought up in the service of God, and 
‘being ordained priest, retired into the Isle of 
Wight, and embraced an ascetic life. He 
studied a long time to prepare himself for the 
‘functions of the holy ministry; at length, 
coming out of his solitude, like the Baptist out 
of the Desart, he preached the word of eternal 

. life to the Britons. He founded twelve mo- 
nasteries, the principal of which was im the 

_vale of Ross, near Menevia, where he formed 
_many great pastors, and eminent servants of 
God. By his rule he obliged all his monks to 
assiduous manual labour, and allowed them the 
use of no cattle in tilling the ground. They 
‘returned late in the day to the monastery; and. 
these labours were never interrupted but by 
prayers and reading the Holy Scriptures, short 
repose, and moderate refreshment. Pelayia- 
nism springing up a second time in Britain, the 
bishops, in order to suppress it, held a synod at 
Brevy, in Cardiganshire. St. David, being in- 
vited to it, went thither, and in that venerable 
assembly confuted and silenced the doctrine, 
by his eloquence and learning. At the close 

% of the synod, the archbishop of Caerleon re- 
signed his see to St. David, whose tears and 
Opposition were only tobe overcome by the 


pri 


mighty monarch, without the least tincture of 
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absolute command of the synod. He had, 
however, liberty to transfer -his see from Caer- 
leon, then a populous city, to Menevia, now 
called St. David’s.. Gyraldus adds, .that St. 
David was the great ornament and pattern of 
his aye. He spoke with great force and energy ; 
but his example was more powerful than nis 
eloquence, and he has in all succeeding ages 
been the glory of the British church. He: 
continued in his last see many years, and died 
towards the latter end of the Oth century, ina 
very advanced age. He was buried in his 
church of St. Andrew, which hath sinc® taken 
his name, with the town and whole diovese. 
His day (August 1), is kept asa festival through 
the whole principality, as well as by the na- 
tives of Wales wiro reside in London. (Audley’s 
Companion to the Almanack, pa. 13). 

Davip’s (St.) an episcopal town of Pem- 
brokeshire, in South Wales. It was formerly 
an arehiepiscopal see, and the metropolitan of 
the British church. The see was removed by 
David from Caerleon to St. David’s, in 577 3 
and lost its archiepiscopal power about 1115, 
when it became a suffragan to the see of Can 
terbury. Its annual value was estimated at 
426]. 2s. 1d. inthe time of Henry VIII. This 
place is the most western of the main land m 
Wales. Lat. 51.56 N. Lon. 5. 15 W. 

DAVIE'SIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx ans 
gular, simple, five-cleft; corol papilionaceous $ 
stigma simple, acute; legume compressed, one- 
seeded. One species only ; a native of Austra- 
Jasia; a rigid shrub with simple pungent 
leaves. 

DAVIS (John), a famous navigator in the 
sixteenth century, was born at Sandridge, near 
Dartmouth in Devonshire; and distinguished 
hiniself by making three voyages to the most 
northern parts of America, in order to discover 
a north-west passage to the East Indies; in 
which he discovered the straits which bear his 
name. He afterwards performed five voyages 
to the East Indies; in the last of which he was 
slain in a desperate fight with some Japanese, 
near the coast of Malacea, on the 27th of De+ 
cember 1605. He wrote an account of his se- 
cond voyage for the discovery of the north-west 
passage ; a voyage to the East Indies; and 
other tracts, tee 

Davis’s STRAITS, an arm of the sea be- 
tween Greenland and N. America, discovered 
by captain Davis in 1585, when he attempted 
to find a N.W. passage to China. ite 

DAVIT, in aship, that short piece of tim- 
ber, with a notch at one end, wherein, a a 
strap, hangs the fish-block. The use of this 
block is to help up the Auke of the anchor, and 
to fasten it at the ship’s bow, or loof. The 
davit is shiftable from one side of the ship to 
the other, as there is occasion. There is also a 
small davit in the ship’s boat, that is set over 
her head with a shiver, in which is brought the 
buoy rope, wherewith to weigh the anchor. 

To DAUNT. v. a. (domter, Fr.) To 
discourage; to fright; to intimidate (Graz- 
ville). 
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DA‘UNTLESS. a. (from daunt.) Fearless; 
not dejected (Pope). 

DA’/UNTLESSNESS. s. Fearlesness. 

DAUPHIN, Dotpuin, In astronomy. 
See DELPHINUS. ' 

Daupuiy,a title given, during the exist- 
ence of royalty in France, to the eldest son and 
presumptive heir of the crown. For the reason 
of which title, see DAUPHINY. | 

DAUPHINY, a province of France, bound- 
ed on the W. by the river Rhone, on the N. 
by the Rhone and Savoy, on the 5. by Pro- 
vence, and on the E. by the Alps. Some part 
of this country is fertile, producing corn, wine, 
olives, wood, copperas, silk, crystal, iron, and 
copper: but the greatest part of it is, barren. 
It was formerly governed by its own princes ; 
the last of whom, Dauphin Humbert, about 
the year 1343, made his territory over to the 
king of France, upon condition that the king’s 


eldest son should enjoy it; and it was on this 
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account that the heir to the crown of France 
was styled Dauphin. ‘This province formis the 

resent departments of Drome, Isere, and 
eset Alps. 

DAURAT (John), a French poet, born in 
1507. He made so great a progress in his stu- 
dies at Paris, that he was appointed one of the 
Greek professors in that university. Charles 
IX. made him poet-laureat, and took great 
pleasure in his conversation, At the age of 
eighty he married a young girl, who brought 
him agson. His poems in Greek, Latin, and 
French, are exeedingly numerous. He died at 
Paris in 1588. 

DAW. In ornithology. 
MONEDULA. 

Daw (Surinam). 
MENSIS. 

Daw (Black and yellow). 
PeERSICUS. . 
~ DAWK. s. A hollow or incision in stuff 
(Movvron). 

Yo Dawk. v. a. To mark with an incision. 

To DAWN. u. 2. 1. To grow luminous; to 
begin to grow light. (Pope). 2. To glimmer 
obscurely (Locke). 3, To begin, yet faintly ; 
to give some promises of lustre or eminence 
(Pope). . . . 

Dawy. s. (from the verb.) 1. The time he- 
tween the first appearance of light and the sun’s 
‘rise (Dryden). 2. Beginning; first rise 
(Pope). ; 

DAY, adivision of time arising from the ap- 
pearance and disappearance of the sun. 
Day is either natural or artificial. — 

‘Day €Artificial), is that which is primarily 
meant by the word day, and is the time of its 
being light, or the time while the sun is above 
the horizon. ‘Though sometimes the twilight 
is included in the term day-light; in opposition 
to night or darkness, being the time from the 
end of twilight to the beginning of day-light. 

Day (Natural), isthe portion of time in 
which the sun performs one revolution round 
the earth; gr gather, the time in which the 
earth makes a rotation on itsaxjs, And this js 
either astronomical orcivil, 9 


rigs 


See Corvus 
See Corvus SuRINA- 


See OrroLus 
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Day (Civil), is the time allotted for day in 
civil purposes, and begins differently in different 
nations, but still including one whole rotation 
of the earth on its axis; beginning either at sun~- 
rise, sun-set, noon, or midnight. Ist Atsun- 
rising, among the ancient Babylonians, Per- 
sians, Syrians, and most other eastern nations, 
with the present inhabitants of the Balearic 
islands, the Greeks, &c. 2dly, At sun-setting, 
among the anciént Athenians and Jews, with 
the Austrians, Bohemians, Marcomanni, Sile- 
sians, modern Italians, and Chinese.  3dly, 
At noon, with astronomers, and the ancient 
Umbri and Arabians, And 4thly, at mid- 
night, among the ancient Egyptians and Ro- 
mans, with the modern English, French, 
Dutch, Germans, Spaniards, and Portuguese. 
_ The day is divided into hours ; and a certain 
number of days makes a week, a month, or a 
year. The old Latin names for the days in the 
week are still retained in the journals of par- 
liament and of medical men: they are as fol 
low: dies Solis, dies Lune, dies Martis, dies 
Mercurit, dies Jovis, dies Veneris, and dies 
Saturni. 

The northern nations, however, have sub- 
stituted for the Roman divinities, such of their 
own as most nearly resembled them in their 
peculiar attributes, Thus, the third day of the 
week, consecrated by the Romans to Mars, 
was named from the Scandinavian deity ‘Tyr. 
In the Danish and Swedish language it is Tyrs- 
dag; from whence our ‘Tuesday, ‘Tyr was an 
inferior deity, but presided over battles: and 
Tacitus renders the name Tyr by that of Mars, 
and makes him inferior to Odin, whom he de- 
scribes under the name of Mercury. From 
this Odin or Wodin, we derive Wednesday, 
answering to dies Mercurii. ‘Thursday is the 
day of the great god Thor, the most formidable 
of the northern deities. The goddess Freya, 
from whose name we derive our Friday, bears 
a still greater resemblance to Venus: nays so 
striking is the analogy, that some authors have 
considered it as more than probable that the 


syne of the barbarous nations of the 
north had a common origin with that of the 


Greeks and Romans. 

Day (Astronomical), begins at noon, or 
when the sun’s centre is on the meridian, and 
is counted twenty-four hours to the following 
noon. 

The astronomical day, or the interval. of 
time between two successive transits of the 
siin’s centre.over the same meridian, is called, 
likewise, a solar day.. And the interval be- 
tween two successive returns of the samc fixed 
star to the same meridian, is called a sidereal 
day. ‘ . 

Mr. Flamstead has shewn, that one day, 
when the sun is in the equinoetial, is shorter 
than when he is in the tropics, by forty se- 
conds; and that fourteen tropical days axe 
longer than so many equinoctial ones, by ten 
minutes. This inequality of the solar days 
arises from a combination of two causes: the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, and the eccentricity af 
the earth’s orbit; while the equation of time 
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arises from three causes, See EQUATION OF 
TIME. ) 

Mr. Euler (in Phil. Trans. vol. xlvi. p. 358), 
says he hassome reasons, deduced from Jupiter's 

action on the earth, to think, that the earth’s 
revolution upon its axis becomes continually 
more and more rapid.. But M. Laplace (Me- 
canique Celeste, tom. iii.) proves both from 
theory, and from a computation of eclipses that 
took place more than 2000 years ago, that the 
mean length of the day has undergone no 
change; thus establishing the invariability of 
the most essential measure in all astronomical 
observations. 

For the variety in the lengths of days and 
nights in different climates and seasons, see 
CLIMATES and SEASONS. 

From Day to pay; without certainty or 
continuance (Bacon). 

- To-Day. On this day ( Fenton). 

DA’YBED. s. (day and bed.) A bed used 
’ for idleness and luxury (Shakspeare). 

_ DA’YBOOK. 5. (from day and book.) A 
tradesman’s journal. 

DA’YBREAK. s. (day and break.) The 
dawn ; the first appearance of light (Dryden). 

DAY-FLY. In entomology. See Lpne- 
MERA. 

DAYLA’BOUR. s. (day and labour.) La- 
bour by the day (Afzléon). 

‘DAYLA’BOURER. s. (from daylabour.) 
One that works by the day (Milton). 

DA'YLIGHT. s. (day and light.) The light 
of the day, as opposed to that of the moon, ora 
taper (Knolles. Newton). 

DAY-LILY. In botany. See Hemeno- 
TALLIS. 

~“DAY-NET, a net generally used for taking 
such small birds as play in the air, and will 
stoop either to prey, gig, or the like; as larks, 
jinnets, buntings, &c.. The season of the year 
for using this net, is from August to Novem- 
ber; and the best time is very early in the 
morning: and the milder the air, and the 
brighter the sun, the better will be the sport, 
and the longer its continuance. The place 
where this net should be laid, ought to be plain 
champaign, either on shorts tubbles, green lays, 
or flat meadows, near corn fields, and some- 
what remote from towns.and villages: the net 
must lie close to the ground, that the birds 
creep not out and make their escape. 

This net is made of fine packthread, with a 
small mesh, not exceeding half an inch square: 
it must be three fathoms long, and one broad ; 
its shape is like the crow-net, and it must be 
verged about after the same manner, with a 
small but strong cord, and the two ends ex- 
tended upon two small, long poles, adapted to 
the breadth of the net, with four stakes, tail- 

_strings, and drawing-lines, 

The net is double, each side being exactly 
alike ; and laid opposite to each other, so even 
and close, that when they are drawn and pulled 

over, they must meet and touch. 


Fix the net down with strong stakes, very 


stiff on their lines, so that you may with a 
-Bimble twitch cast them backwards and for- 
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wards at pleasure; then fasten your drawing- - 
cords, or hard-lines (of which there must be a 
dozen at least, each two yards long) to the 
upper end of the foremost staves: and so ex- 
tend them.of such a straightness, that with a 
little strength they may raise up the nets, and 
cast them over. ; 

Your net being thus laid, place your gigs, or 
playing wantons, about twenty or thirty paces 
beyond, ahd as much on this side-your nets : 
the gigs must be fastened to the tops of long 
poles, and turned into the wind, so as to play 
and make a noise in it. These gigs are a sort 
of toys made of long goose-feathers, like shuts 
tle-cocks, with little small tunnels of wood, 
running in broad and fiat swan-quills, made 
round, like a small hoop ; whence with longer 
strings fastened to the pole, they will, with any 
small wind or air, so move, that birds will 
come, in great flocks, to play about them. 

When you have placed your gigs, next place 
your decoy; which is a small stake of wood, to 
prick down in the earth, having in it a mortice- 
hole, in which a small, long, and slender piece 
of wood, about two feet long, is fastened, so 
that it may. move up and down at pleasure ; 
and fasten to this longer stick, a small dine, 
which running through a hole in the stick, and 
so coming up to the place where you are to sit, 
you may, by drawing the line up and down 
with your right hand, raise up the longer stick 
from the ground, as you see occasion. . 

Fasten a live Jark, or some similar. bird, to 
this longer stick, with which the line making 
it to stir up and down by your pulling, will en- 
tice the birds to come to your net, | 

There is another enticement, to attract 
these birds, called a looking-glass; which isa 
round stake of wood, as big as a man’s arm, 
made very sharp at the end, to be thrust inte- 
the ground. Artists make it very hollow in © 
the upper part, about five fingers deep; into 
which hollow they placea three-square piece of 
wood, about a foot long, and each two inches 
broad, lying upon the top of the stake, and 
going with a foot into tle hollowness ; which 
foot must have a great knob at the top, and an- 
other at. the bottom, with a deep slenderness 
between, to which slenderness you are to fasten 
a small packthread, which running through a 
hole in the side of the stake, must come up to 
the place where-you sit. The three-square 
piece of wood which lies on the top of thestaké, 
inust be of such a true poise and evenness, and 
the foot in the socket so.smooth and globular, 
that it may whirl and turn round upon the 
least touch, winding the packthread so many 
times about it, which being suddenly drawn 
and as suddenly relinguished, will, keep the 
engine in a constant rotation: then fasten with 
glue, upon the uppermost flat squares of the 
three-square piece, about twenty small pieces 
of looking-glass, and paint all the square wood 
between thei of a light and lively red ; which 
in the continual motion will give such a. re- 
flection, that the birds will play about to admi- 
ration till they are taken. 

Both this and the other decoy are to be 
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placed in the midst between the two nets, at 
about two or three feet distance from each 
other ; so that in the falling of the nets, the 
cords may not touch or annoy them: neither 
must they stand one before or after another, the 
glass being kept in a continual motion, and the 
bird very often fluttering. Having placed your 
net in this manner, as also your gigs and lures, 
go to the further end of your long drawing- 
hines and enticing-lines, and having fixed your- 
self, lay the main drawing-line across your 
thigh, and with your left hand pull the decoy- 
line to shew the birds ; and when you perceive 
them play near and about your nets and lures, 
ip the net over with both hands with a quick, 

ut not too hasty, motion; otherwise your 
sport will be spoiled. 

Remember to lay behind you, where you sit, 
all the spare instruments and implements to be 
used ; as stakes, poles, line, packthread, knit- 
ting-pin, and needle, your decoy-bag, a mallet 
to knock in the stakes upon occasion: and, 
lastly, let the first half dozen of birds you take 
be ct alive for lures, for you must not be un- 
provided with these upon any account. 

In Plate XCII. fig. 1. A shews the bodies of 
the main net, and how they ought to be laid. 
B the tail, or hinder lines, staked to the ground. 
C the fore lines, staked also to the ground. D 
the knitting-needle. E the bird-lure. F the 
looking-glass lure. G the line which draws 
the bird-lure. H the line that draws the glass- 
lure. [I the drawing double lines of the net 
which pulls them over. K the stakes which 
stake down the four nether points of the net, 
and the two tail-lines. L the stakes that stake 
down the fore-lines, M the single line, with 
the wooden button to pull the net over with. 
N the stake that staketh down the single line, 
and where the sportsman should sit. O the 
wooden mallet. P the hatchet: and Q the 


ig. 
eDAYS IN BANK, are days set down by 
statute or order of the court, when writs shall be 
returned, or when the party shall appear on the 
writ served. ‘They say also, if a person is dis- 
missed without day, he is finally discharged. 

DAYS OF GRACE, are those granted by the 
court at the prayer of defendant or plaintiff. In 
commerce, days of grace, are the three days al- 
lowed for the payment of a bill of exchange, 
&e. after the same has becoine due. It is the 
‘custom to give ten days in France and Dantzic ; 
eight at Naples; six at Venice, &c. 

AYS-MAN, in the common translation 

of the Bible, an arbitrator, or one who decides 
between disputing parties. The word is now 
used in this sense in some parts of the north of 
England. 

DAYS INTERCALARY. See Bissex- 


PILE and INTERCALARY, 


DA’YSPRING, s. (day and spring.) The 
rise of the day; the dawn (Milton). 
DA’YSTAR. s. (day and star.) The morn- 
ing star (Ben Jonson). 
AY’SWORK, among seamen, the account 
of a ship’s course during twenty-four hours. 


DAYTIME, s. (day and time.) The time 
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in which there is light :* opposed to night 
(Bacon). . 
~DA’YWORK. s. (day and work.) Work 
imposed by the day ; daylabour (Fazrfax). 
0 DAZE. v. a. (oper, Saxon.) To -over- 
power with light (Fairfax. Dryden). dei 

DA’ZIED. a. Besprinkled with daisies 
(Shakspeare). 

To DA'ZZLE. v. a. To overpower with 
light (Davies). . A 

To Da‘zz.e. v. n. To be overpowered with 
light ; to lose the power of sight (Bacon). 

DEACON, Diaconvs, an officer in the 
Christian church, The word is formed from 
the Latin diaconus : of the Greek diexoves, mi- 
nister, servant. 

The institution of deacons may be traced to 
the Acts of the Apostles, ch. vi. v. i—6: 
whence it appears that their business is to take 
care of the poor, and serve tables ; that is, to 
see that the table of the Lord, the table of the 
poor, and the table of the pastor or minister, be 
supplied. Deacons should, be chaste, sincere, 
and blameless, 1 Tim. iii. 8-12. Grotius ap- 

rehends that the order of déacons in the Christ- 
1an church corresponded to that of eleemosyna- 
ries in ‘the Jewish synagogue. Their office 
was, toserve in the agape, and to distribute the 
bread and wine to the communicants, and dis- 
pense the alms. ‘Tertullian informs us, that 
the deacons preached, and, in the absence of 
the bishop and presbyters, conferred the sacra- 
ment of baptism. De Bapt. p. 602. 

At Rome, under pope Sylvester, they had 
only one deacon; then seven were appointed ; 
then fourteen; and, at last, eighteen; who 
were called cardinal deacons, to distinguish 
them from those of other churches. 

Their office was to take care of the tempora- 
lities of the church, to look to the rents and 
charities, and provide for the necessities of the 
ecclesiastics, and even of the pope. ‘The col- 
lecting of the rents, alms, &c. belonged to the 
subdeacons ; the deacons were the depositaries 
and distributers. Having thus the manage- 
ment of the revenues of the church m_ their - 


hands, their authority grew apace, as the riches 


of the church increased. Those of Rome, as 


being ministers of the first church, preceded all . - 


others, and even at length took place of the 
priests themselves. Doubtless, it was the ava- 
rice of the priests that made them give place to 
the deacons, who had the disposal of the 
money. | 

The office of a deacon, in the church of Eng. 
land, according to the form of ordination, is to 
baptize, preach, and assist in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper; and, in short, to perform 
all the other offices in the liturgy, which a priest 
can do, except that of consecrating the elements 
of the Lord’s supper, and pronouncing the ab- 
solution. No person can be ordained a deacon 
under the age of twenty-three years, unless bya 
faculty or dispensation obtained from the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury : and in order to this, he 
must be provided with a title to a cure, or be a 
fellow or chaplain in some college in Cam- 
bridge’ or Oxbord, ora master of arts of five 
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rs standing, living at his own charge in 
either of the universities, or be admitted by the 
bishop who ordains him to some benefice or 
curacy then void. Otherwise the ordaining 
bishop shall maintain him, till he is preferred 
to some ecclesiastical living. And by stat. 13 
and 14 Car. II. c. 4, no person is eapable of 
being admitted to any benefice or ecclesiastical 
promotion, till he be ordained a priest; nor is 
a deacon capable of a donative, but is only al- 
lowed to use his orders as a chaplain to some 
family, a curate to some priest, or a lecturer 
without a title. be eli 

In the church of Scotland, the deacon’s office 
vats requires him to take care of the poor, 

EACONESS, a female deacon ; an order 
of women who had their distinct offices and 
services in the primitive church. This office 
appears as ancient as the apostolical age; for 
St. Paul calls Phebe a servant of the church of 
Cenchrea. The original word is ssaxovos, an- 
swerable to the Latin word ministra. 
iullian calls them vadu@, widows, because they 
were commonly chosen out of the widows of 
the church ; and, for the same reason, Epi- 

hanius, and the council of Laodicea, calls 
_ them apro6viide¢, elderly women, because none 
but such were ordinarily taken into this office. 
For, indeed, by some ancient laws, these four 
qualifications were required in every one that 
was to be admitted into this order, 1. That she 
should -be a widow. 2. That she should be a 
widow’ that had borne children. 3. A widow 
that was but once married. 4, One of a con- 
siderable age, 50 or 60 years old: though all 
these rules admitted of exceptions. 

One part of their office was to assist the mi- 
nister at the baptizing of women, to undress 
them for immersion, and to dress them again, 
that the whole ceremony might be performed 
with all the decency becoming so sacred a rite. 
Another part of their office was to be private 
catechists to the women-catechumens who were 
preparing for baptism. They were likewise to 
attend the women that were sick and in distress ; 
to minister to martyrs and confessors in prison ; 
to attend the women’s gate in the church; and 
lastly, to assign all women their places in the 
church, regulate their behaviour, and preside 
over the rest of the widows; whence in some 
canons they are styled wpoxaSenever, governesses. 
This order, which since the tenth or twelfth 
eentury has been wholly laid aside, was not 
abolished every where at once, but continued 
in the Greek church longer than in the Latin, 
and in some of the Latin churches longer than 
in others. 

DE‘ACONRY. De’aconsulp. s. The of- 

_ fice or dignity of a deacon. r 

DEAD. s. (veav, Saxon.) 1. Deprived of 
life; exanimated (fale). 2. Without life ; 
inanimate (Pope). 3. Imitating death; sense- 

less; motionless (Psalms). 4. Unactive ; 
motionless (Lee). 5. Empty ; vacant (Dryden). 
6. Useless ; unprofitable (Addison). 7. Tt 
gloomy ; unemployed (Knolles). 
obscure (Hayward). 9. Having no resemblance 
ef life (Dryden). 10. Obtuse; dull; not 


3 


Ter-. 


8. Sull;- 
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sprightly (Boyle). 11. Dull; frigid; not 
animated (Addison). 12. Tasteless ; vapid ; 
spiritless, 13. Uninhabited (Arbuthnof). 14. 
(In theology.) The state of spiritual death, 
lying under the power of sin. 

The Dean. s. Dead men (Smith). 

- Deap. s. Time in which there is remark- 
able stillness or gloom: as at midwinter and 
nidnight (South. Dryden). 

To Dean. v. n. (from the noun.) To lose 
force, of whatever kind (Bacon). 

To Deab. To De'aven. v.a. 1. To de« 
prive of any kind of force or sensation (Bacon). 
2. To make vapid, or spiritless (Bacon). , 

DEAD-DOING. particip. a. (dead and 
do.) Destructive ; killing ; mischievous (Hu- 
dibras). ; \ 

DEAD-EYES, in naval affairs, certain. 
blocks with three holes in them, whereby to 
draw tight the shrouds and stays of a ship. 

DEAD-LIPFT. s. (dead and Jift.) Hopeless 
exigence (Hudihbras). 

DEAD-LIGHT, amongst seamen, a sort of 
strong wooden posts, made to fit the cabin- 
windows : they are always fixed in on any ex- 
pectation of a storm, and the giass windows 
taken out, which might otherwise be shattered 
to pieces by the sea, and let great quantities of 
water pour into the ship. 

DEAD-NETTLE. In botany. See La- 
MIUM. 

DEAD-RECKONING, in navigation, the 
judgment or estimation which is made of 
the place where a ship is, without any observ- 
ation of the heavenly bodies ; and is performed 
by keeping an account of her way by the log, 
in knowing the course they have steered by the 
compass, and by rectifying all the allowances 
for drift, lee-way, &c. according to the ship’s 
known trim. This reckoning, however, is al- 
ways to be corrected as often as any good ob- 
servation can be obtained. 

DEAD SEA, or Lake ASPHALTITES. 
(See AsPHALTITES). A large lake, or in- 
land sea of Palestine, into which the river Jor- 
danruns. This latter contains neither animal 
-nor vegetable life, no verdure on its banks, or 
fish in its waters. Mr. Maundrel, in his 
Journey from-Aleppo to Jerusalem, informs us, 
that the Dead sea is enclosed on the east and 
west with exceedingly high mountains; on the 
north it is bounded by the plain of Jericho, on 
which side it receives the waters of Jordan. 
On the south it is open, and extends beyond 
the reach of the eye. It is said to be twenty- 
four leagues long, and six or seven broad. 
“©On the shore of the lake, we found (says 
he), a black sort of pebble, which being held 
in the flame of a candle, soon burns, and yields 
a smoke of an intolerable stench. It has this 
property, that it loses only of its weight, and 
not of its apparent bulk, by burning.” The 

-hills bordering upon the lake are said to abound 
with this sort of sulphureous stones. As for 
the bitumen, there was none at the place 
where Mr. Maundrel was; but it is gathered 
near the mountains on both sides in great 


plenty. He had several lumps of it brought to 
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him at Jerusalem. It exactly resembled pitch, 
and could scarcely be distinguished from it, but 

its sulphureousness of smell andtaste. Mr. 
Wells, in his Scripture Geography, assigns se- 
veral forcible reasons for the belief, that the 
present appearances abeut the Dead sea are 
really caused by the divine judgment on Sodom 
and the cities of the plain, vol. i. p. 146. 

Mr. Gordon of Clunie, who has recently 
travelled in Palestine, presented a phial of the 


Dead sea water to sir Joseph Banks, at whose’. 


Fequest it was carefully analysed by Dr. Alex- 
ander Marcet. One of the most obvious pecu- 
Hiarities is, the great specific gravity of this 
water, which Dr. Marcet found to be 1°211. 
The following is given as the most accurate re- 
sult of the analysis. On summing up the con- 
tents of 150 grains of the water, they appeared 
to be 


‘ Salts; Acids. 
Muriat of lime . . 5°88 gprs. 2°80 grs. 
Muriat of magnesia. 15°87 8°Ot 
Mauriat of soda . . 15°54 W¥5 
perenne '.. 6 +. O'0s 
36°87 18°65 


Aind consequently the proportions of these salts 
in 100 grains of the water would be : 


Murtat oflime ., . . 3°920 gprs, 
Muriat of magnesia... 10°246 | 
Muriat of soda . . . 10:360 
‘Sulphatoflime . . . 0°054 
24°580 


Hence it appears, that the Dead sea water now 
contains about one-fourth of its weight of salts, 
supposed in a state of perfect desiccation ; or, if 
they be desiccated at the temperature of 180° on 
Fahrenheit’s scale, they will amount to forty- 
one per cent. of the water! (Phil. Trans. for 
1807). This appears to us to furnish the 
strongest possible confirmation of the Scripture 
account of the origin of the Dead sea, 

DEADLY. a. (from dead.) 1. Destructive ; 
mortal ; murderous (Shakspeare). 2. Mortal; 
implacable ( Knolles). 

De’apry. ad. 1. Ina manner resembling 
the dead (Dryden). @. Mortally (Ezekiel). 
3. Implacably; irreconcilably; destructively. 

Deapiy caRror. See THAPsIA. — 

DEADLY. NIGHTSHADE. See ArTRo- 


PA. ; 

DE’ADNESS. s. (from dead.) 1. Frigidity ; 
want of warmth ; want of ardour; want of af- 
fection (Jtogers). 2. Weakness of the vital 
powers ; languor; faintness ; inactivity of the 
spirits (Lee). 3. Vapidness of liquors ; loss of 
spirit (Mortimer). : 

DEAF. a. (doof, Dutch.) 1. Wanting the 
sense of heating (folder). 2. Deprived of the 


pant of hearing (Dryden), 3, Obscurely 
1 


eard (Dryden). 


To Dear. To De’aren.v. a. Todeprive of - 


the power of hearing (Dryden). 
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DE‘AFLY. ad. (from deaf.) 1. Without 


sense of sounds. 2. Obscurely to the ear. . 
DE’/AFNESS. s. (from deaf.) 1. Want of 
the power of hearing ; want of sense of sounds 
(Holder). 2. Unwillingness to hear (Aing 
Charles). he's 

DEAFNESS, the state of a person who. wants 
the sense of hearisg; or, the disease of the ear, 
which prevents its due reception of sounds. 
Deafness generally arises either from an ob- 
struction or a compression of the auditory 
nerve; or from. some collection of matter in 
tlre cavities of the inner ear; or from the audi- 
tory passage being stopped up by some hardened 
excrement; or, lastly, from some excrescence, 
a swelling of the glands, or some foreign body 
introduced within it. Those born deaf are 
also dumb; not being able to learn any Jan- 
guage, at least in the common way. However, 
as the eyes in some measure serve them for ears, 
they may understand what is said by the mo- 
tion of the lips, tongue, &c. of the speaker ; 
and even accustom themselves to move their 
own, as they see other people do, and by this . 
means learn to speak. ‘Thus it was that Dr. 
Wallis taught two young gentlemen, born deaf, 
to know what was said to them, and to return 
pertinent answers. Digby gives us another in- 
stance of the same, within his own know- 
ledge ; and there was a Swiss physician lately 
living in Amsterdam, one John Conrad Am- — 
man, who effected the same, in several children _ 
born deaf, with surprising success. 

In the Philosophical Transactions, No. 312, 
we have an account by Mr. Waller, R.S. se- 
eretary, of a man and his sister, each about fifty 
years old, born in the same town with Mr. 
Waller, who had neither of them the least sense 
of hearing; yet both of them knew, by the 
motion of the lips only, whatever was said to 
them, and would answer pertinently to the 
question proposed. It seems they could both 
hear and speak when children, but lost their 
sense afterwards: whence they retained their 
speech, which, though uncouth, was yet intel~ 
higible. Such another instance is related by | 
bishop Burnet of a young woman. ‘* At two 
years old, they perceived she had Jost her hear- 
ing; and ever since, though she hears great 
noises, yet hears nothing of what is said tq. 
her: but by observing the motions of the 
mouth and lips of others, she acquired so many 
words, that out of these she has formed a sort 
of jargon, in which she can hold conversation 
whole days with those that can speak her lan- 
guage. She knows nothing that is said to her, 
unless she see the motion of their mouths that 
speak to her, so that in the night they are 
obliged to light candles to speak to her. One 
thing will appear the strangest part of the — 
whole narration; she hag a sister, with whom — 
she has practised her language more than with 
any body else; and in the night, by laying her 
hand on her sister’s mouth, she can perceive 
by that what she says, and so can discourse 
with herin the dark.” ad ae 

It is observable, that deaf persons, and se- — 
veral others thick of” hearing, hear better and 
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more easily if a loud noise be raised at the time 
when you speak to them; which is owing, no 
doubt, to the greater tension of the ear-drum on 
that occasion. Dr. Wallis mentions a deaf 
woman, who, if adrum were beat in the room, 
could hear any thing very clearly ; so that her 
husband hired a drummer for a servant, ihat 
by this means he might hold conversation with 
his wife. ‘The same author mentions another, 
who, living near a steeple, could always hear 
very well if there was a ringing of three or four 
bells, but never else. See EaR TRUMPET. 
The abbé de lEpée, and M. Sicard, have 
been very successful in educating the deaf and 
dumb. De lEpée’s method was_ translated 
into English, and published by Cadell: and 
Davies, in 1801: we extract the commence- 
ment of the process of instruction, as compre- 
hending the leading principles of the scheme: 
<‘[t is not by the mere pronunciation of 
words, in any language, that we are taught 
their signification: the words door, window, 
&e. in our own, might have been repeated to 
us hundreds of times in vain: we should never 
have attached an idea to them, had not the ob- 
jects designated by these names been shewn to 
us at the same time. A sign of the hand or of 
the eye has been the sole mean by which we 
learned to unite the idea of these objects with 
the sounds that struck our ear. Whenever we 
heard these sounds, the same ideas arose in our 
minds, because. we recollected the signs made 
to us when they were pronounced. 
. ‘* Exactly similar must be our measures with 
the deaf and dumb. ‘Their tuition commences 
with teaching them a manual alphabet, such as 
boys at school make use of to hold conversation 
at one end ofa form with their companions at 
the other. The various figures of these letters 
strike forcibly the eyes of deaf and dumb per- 
sons, who no more confound them, than we 
confound the various sounds that strike our 
ears. . 
“We next write (I say we, because in the 
®perations with my deaf and dumb pupils, I 
frequently have assistance) in large characters 
with a a ee crayon, upon a black table, these 
two words, the door, and we shew them the 
door. They immediately apply their manual 
alphabet five or six times to each of the letters 
composing the word door (they spell it with 
their fingers) and impress on their memory the 
number of letters and arrangement of them ; 
this done, they efface the word, and taking the 
crayon themselves, write it down in characters, 
no matter whether well or ill formed; after- 
wards they will write it, as often as you shew 
them the same object. : 

**Tt will be the same with respect to every 
thing else pointed out to them, the name being 
previously written down ; which being first on 
the table, in large characters, may afterwards 
be inscribed in characters of ordinary size, 
_ pon different cards; and these being given to 
them, they amuse themselves in examining one 
another’s proficiency, and ridicule those that 
blunder. Experience has manifested that a 
deaf and dumb person possessing any mental 
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powers will acquire by this method upwards of 
eighty words in less than three days, 

‘«'Take some cards having suitable inscrip- 
tions, and deliver them one by one to your 
pupil; he will carry his hand successively to 
eyery part of his body conformably to the name 
on the card delivered to him. Mix and shuffle 
the cards as you please ; he will make no mis- 
take; or if you choose to write down any of 
these names on the table, you will see him, in 
like manner, distinguish with his finger every 
object whose name is so offered him; and thus 
clearly prove that he comprehends the meaning 
of every one. . ) 

“By this process the pupil. will obtain, in 
very few days, a knowledge of all the words 
which express the different parts of our frame, 
from head to foot, as well as of those that ex- 
press the various objects which surround us, on 
being properly pointed out to him as you write 
their names down on the table, or on cards put 
into his hands. 

‘Weare not, however, even in this early 
stage, to confine ourselves to this single species 
of instruction, amusing as it is to our, pupils. 
The very first or second day we guide their 
hands to make them write down, or we write 
down for them ourselves, the present tense of 
the indicative of the verb fo carry. 

«« Several deaf and dumb pupils being round 
a table, I place my new scholars on my right 
hand. I put the forefinger of my left hand om 
the word J, and we explain it by signs in this 
manner: showing myself with the forefinger of 
my right, I give two or three gentle taps on my 
breast. I then lay my left forefinger on the 
word cerry, and taking up.a large quarto vo- 
lume, I carry it under my arm, in the skirts of 
my gown *, on my shoulder, on my head, and 
on my back, walking all the while with the 
mien of a person bearing a load. None of 
these motions escape. his observation. 

_ *T return to the table; and in order to ex- 
plain the second person, I lay my left forefinger 
on the word thou, and carrying my right to my 
pupil’s breast, I give hima few gentle taps, 
making him notice that I look at him, and that 
he is likewise to look at me. I next lay my 
finger on the word. carriest, the second person, 
and having delivered him the quarto volume, I 
make signs for him to perform what he has 
just seen me perform: he. laughs, takes the 
volume, and exccutes his commission extremely 
well.” 

This method is adapted to the conception of 

the pupil, in his progress through the intrica- 
cies of grammar. The following ea ten 
of the means of initiating him in a knowledge 
of the tenses of verbs will convey a sufficient 
idea of the plan to general readers: 
_ «The pupil, though deaf and dumb, had, 
like us, an a of the past, the present, and the 
future, before he was placed under our tuition, 
and was at no loss for signs to manifest the dif- 
ference. 


* «c Ty France, the priests used to go in cleri« 
cal habits as their ordinary dress.” 
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tDid he mean to express a preserit action ? 
He made a sign prompted by nature, which 
we all make in the same case without being 
conscious of it, and which consisis in appeal- 
ing to the eyes of the spectators to witness the 
presence of our operation ; but if the action did 
not take place in his sight, he laid his two 
hands flat upon the table, beating upon it 
gently, as we are all apt to do on similar oc- 
casions: and these are the signs he learns 
again in our lessons, by which to indicate the 
present of a verb. 

«Did he design to signify that an action is 
past? He tossed his hand carelessly two or 
three times over his shoulder: these signs we 
adopt to characterize the past tenses of a verb. 

«© And lastly, when it was his intent to an- 
nounce a future action, he projected his right 
hand : here again is a sign we give him to re- 

resent the future of a verb. 

«It is now time to call in art to the assist- 
ance of nature. 

«« Having previously taught him to write out 
the names of the seven days of the week, one 
directly under the other, we desire him to set 
them down in that order, and we then put on 
each side of his writing what follows before 
and after the same words under different 
heads. 


Present. 
To-day—Sunday—I arrange nothing. 
Imperfect. 
Yesterday—Monday—I was arranging my 
books. 
Perfect. 
Day before yesterday—Tuesday—I arranged 
. my chamber. 
Past Perfect. | 
Three days ago—W ednesday—I had arrang- 
_ ed my closet. 
Future. 
~ 'To-morrow—Thursday—I shall arrange my 


papers. 
Future. 
Day after to-morrow—Friday—I shall ar- 
range my drawers. 
Future. 
Three days hence—Saturday—I shall ar- 
range my cupboards. 


«‘ Yesterday, day before yesterday, three 
days ago, are explained by thenumber of times 
we have slept ‘since the day of which we 
speak. 

“To-morrow, day after to-morrow, three 
days hence, are explained by the number of 
times we are to sleep till the day in question 
airive: 

<< We next teach our pupil to lay a restriction 
upon his motions. ‘To express a thing past, 
he used to throw his arm backwards and for- 
wards towards his shoulder, without rule: we 
tell him, he must throw it only once for ‘the 
imperfect, twice for the perfect, and three times 
for the past perfect ; which in truth is analo- 
gous to what is signified, the past perfeet an- 
nouncing an action longer past than the per- 


deserves : 
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fect; and the latter being in the same: predi+ - 
cament with regard to the imperfect.” 

An asylum for the support and education of: 
the poor was instituted in 1792, under the pa~ 
tronage of the marquis of Buckingham, Av 
spacious building for the reception of the pupils: 
is just erected at the bottom of Kent-street, om 
the road to Deptford. We sincerely wish an 
establishment instituted with se laudable a pur- 
pose may meet with all the encouragement it 
and when it is known that the num~ 
ber of deaf and dumb in this country amounts 
to several hundreds, we trust the liberality of 
the British public will need no other stimu- 
lus. 

DEAL. s. (deel, Dutch.) 1. Part. 
Quantity ; degree of more or less (Ben Jonson). 
3. (From the verb.) The art or practice of 
dealing cards (Swift). 4. (deyl, Dutch.) Fir- 
wood, or the wood of pines (Bo le). ‘ 

DEAL, a seaport in Kent, with a market on 
Thursdays. It is seated on the straits of Dover, 
and isa member of the cinque port of Sand- 
wich, governed by a mayor. It contains 917. 
houses, and 5420 inhabitants. Lat. 51.13 N. 
Lon. 1. 29 E. : 7 sips 

To DEAL. v. a. (deelen, Dutch.) 1. To dis- 
tribute; to dispose to different persons (7’ ichel). 
2. To scatter; to throw about (Dryden). 3. 
Fo give gradually, to one after another (Gay). 

To DEAL. v. n. 1. To traffick; to trade 
(Decay of Piety). 2. To act between two 
persons ; to intervene (Bacon). 3. To behave 
well or ill in any transaction (Tillotson). 4. 
To act in any manner (Shakspeare). 5. T's 


Go 
we 


Deat ly. To treat well or ill (Locke). 6: 
To DEAL in. To have to do with ; to be en- 


caged in; to practise (Atterbury). 7- Te 
JEAL with. To treat in any manner; to use 
well or ill GSouth. Tillotson). 8. To DEAL 
with. To contend with (Sidney). 
 DEA/LBATE. v. a. (dealbo, Lat.y To 
whiten ; to bleach. tt os 
DEALBA‘TION. s. (dealbatio, Lat.y The 
act of bleaching or whitening (Brown). ” 
DEALER. s. (from deal.) 1. One that has 
to do with any thing (Swift). 2. A’trader or 
me, (Swift). 3. A person who deals the , 
cards. - 
DE’ALING. s. (from deal.) 1. Practice 5 
action (Raleigh). 2. Intercourse (Addison). 
3. Measure of treatment (Hammond). 4 
Traftick ; business (Swift). : bah 
DEAMBULATION. ss. (deambulatio, 
Lat.) The act of walking abroad. ° a 
DEA'’MBULATORY. a. (deambulo, Lat.) 
Relating to the practice of walking abroad. 
DEAN, a prime dignitary in most cathedral 
and collegiate churches ; being usuall the pire- 
sident of the chapter. He is called dean, 
decanus, of the Greek 3:xe, ten, as being sup- 
posed to preside over ten canons or prebenda- 
ries, at least. ; ot ae 
Canonists distinguish between deans of ca- 
thedral, and those of collegiate churches: The 
first, with their chapter, are regularly subject to 
the jurisdiction of the bishop. As to deans of 
collegiate churches, they have usually the con- 
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¢entious jurisdiction in themselves, that is, they 

exercise jurisdiction over their canons in ail 

_ civil or criminal matters; though sometimes 
this belongs to them in common with the 
chapter. : 

In England, as there are two foundations of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the old and 
the new (the latter being those founded by 
Henry the Eighth on the suppression of the 
abbots and priors, when their convents were 
turned into dean and-chapter); so there are 
two ways of creating the deans. ‘Those of the 
old foundation, as the deans of St. Paul’s, 
York, &c. are raised to their dignity much like 
a bishop ; the prince first sending out his conge 
delire to the chapter; the chapter then 
choosing, the king yielding his royal assent, 

_and the bishop confirming him, and giving his 
mandate to instal him. Those of the new 
foundation, as the deans of Canterbury, Dur- 
ham, Ely, Norwich, Winchester, &c. are do- 
native, and are installed by a shorter course; 
only by the king’s letters patent, without either 
election or confirmation. There are some ca- 
thedral churches, which never had a dean; as 
that of St. David’s and Landaff, where the bi- 
shop is the head of the chapter, and in his ab- 
sence the archdeacon. 

- Constantine, we are told, erected an office of 


nine hundred and fifty persons at Constantino-. 


ple, taken out of divers trades and professions, 
whom he exempted from all impositions, and 
bestowed them on the cathedral church, to 
render the offices of burial gratis to the defunct, 
particularly to the poor. ‘These he called de- 
cani, and lecticarti, probably because they 
~ were divided by tens; each whereof had a bier, 
or litter, to carry the bodies in. It is supposed 
to be these, who, under Constantius, began to 
be-called copiate ; i. e. clerks destined for la- 
bour ; for they are usually ranked among the 
clerks, and even before the chantors, “By a 
_law of the year 357, it appears, that there were 
some of these copiate at Rome. _ 

There are also deans without a chapter, as 
the dean of Battle in Sussex, dean of the 
arches, &c, and deans without a jurisdiction, 
_as the dean of the chapel royal. In this sense 
the word is applied to the chit of certain pe- 
culiar churches or chapels. 

DEAN AND CHAPTER, are the bishop’s 
council to assist him in the affairs of religion, 
_and to assent to every grant which the bishop 
shall make to bind his successors. As a deanery: 
is a spiritual dignity, a man cannot be a dean 
and prebendary of the same church. | 

Dean (Rural), or Dean (Urban), was 
formerly an écclesiastical person, who had a 
district of ten churches, or parishes, either in 
the country or city, within which he exercised 

jurisdiction. <a . 

Dean, a town of Gloucestershire, with a 
market on Mondays. Lat. 51.50.N. Lon. 
_ DEAN Forest, in Gloucestershire, takes 

its name from the above town. It includes 
~ that part of the county which lies between the 
Severn and the shires'‘of Monmouth and Here- 


~ of a dean (Clarendon). 
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ford. It contains four market-towns, and - 
twenty-three parishes, and is in general very 
fertile.) i 2; bee of a 

DE’ANERY. s. (from dean.) 1. The office ’ 
2. The revenue of a 
dean (Swift). 3. The house of a dean (Shak- 
speare). . 

DE/ANSHIP. s. (from dean.) The office - 
and rank of a dean. 

DEAR. a. (oeon, Saxon.) 1. Beloved ; fa- 
vourite; darling (Addison). 2. Valuable; of 
a high price;.costly (Pope). 3. Scarce; not 
plentiful: as, a dear year. 4. Sad; hateful; 
grievous (Shakspeare), ) 

Dear. s. A word of endearment (Dryden). 

DE'ARBOUGHT. a. (dear and bought.) 
Purchased at a high price (Joscommon). 

DE’ARLING. s. (now written darling.) 
Favourite (Spenser). . 

DE’ARLY. ad. (from dear.) 1. With great 
fondness (Wotton). 2 At a high price (Ba- 
con). 

Zo DEARN, vw. @. (o¥pnan, Saxon.) To 
mend clothes. 

DE’ARNESS. s. (from dear.) 1. Fond- 
ness; kindness; love (South). 2. Scarcity ; 
nig rice (Swift). 

‘ARNLY.: ad. (oeonn, Saxon.) Se- 
cretly; privately; unseen: obsolete (Spen- 


ser). 

DEARTH. s. (from dear.) 1, Scarcity 
which makes food déar (Bacon). 2. Want ; 
need ; famine (Shakspeare). 3. Barrenness ;. 
sterility (Dryden). 

To DEARTIVCULATE. », a, (de and arii- 
culus, Lat.) To disjoint ; to dismember. — 

DEARTICULATION. See DiartHRos 
SIs. 

' DEATH. s. (ea, Saxon.) 1. The extinct- 
ion of life (Hebrews). 2. Mortality; destruc- 
tion (Shakspeare). 3. The state of the dead 
(Shakspeare). 4. The manner of dying (Eze- 
kiel). 5. The image of mortality represented 
by askeleton (Shakspeare). 6. Murder; the | 
act of destroying life unlawfully (Bacon). 7. 
Cause of death (Kings). 8. Destroyer (Bro.). 
g. (In poetry.) The imstrument of death 
(Dryden). 10. (In theology.) Damnation ; . 
eternal torments-( Church Catechism). 

Dears (Symptoms of). The following are 
the most certain signs of death, if taken col- 
lectively. 1, Cessation of the pulse, 2. Total 
suppression of breathing. 3. Loss of animal, 
heat. 4, Rigidity of the body and inflexibility 
of thelimbs. 5. Relaxation of the lower jaw. © 


6. Inability of the eyeballs to return to their 


sockets, when pressed by the finger. 7. Dim- 
ness, faintness, and sinking of the cornea, or 
the uppermost hornycoat of the eye. 8. Foam: 
in the cavity of the mouth. g. Blue spots of 
various sizes, and on different parts of the body. 
10. A ‘cadaverous smell, 11. Insensibility to 
all external stimulants. All these symptoms, 


' however, says Dr. Willich, if individually con- 


sidered, are far from being conclusive : they 
then only afford'a certain criterion of death, 
when most, or all of them, concur at the same 
time ; especially, if the sixth, seventh, and 
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tenth of the signs be strongly marked. (Dom. 
Encyclo). : 

DeatH (Apparent), is that state in which 
life is suspended, either because the body is not 
nisceptible of external stimuli, or the interior 
organs are in 2 state similar to that of palsy. 

‘Dr. Struve, in his Practical Essay on the 
Art of recovering Suspended. Animation, lately 
translated from the German, 1¢mo. London, 
1901; exhibits the following view of all the 

Symptoms of Life.—A slight degree of 
warmth in the region of the heart, accompanied 
with contractions and dilatations ; a vibrating 
motion of the whole body, especially after being 
sprinkled with cold water; and a convulsive 
tension of some muscles. ~ 

Doubtful Signs.—Rigidity of the limbs, 
gradual smoothness of the skin, warmth and 
redness in particular parts of the body, hic- 
cough, contraction and hissing of the nostrils, 
2 tremulous motion of the whole body, mucus 
issuing from the nose during the artificial in- 
flation of the lungs, a slight convulsive motion 
_of the mouth, and a firm compression of the 
teeth. . 
More certain. Signs.—Gentle throbbing of 
the heart ; pulsation of the temporal arteries ; 
z slight convulsive motion of the inner corner 
of the eye; vibration of the eye-ball ; and 
almost imperceptible convulsions of the mus- 
cles surrounding the neck. 

Distinct Signs of Life.—A gentle motion 
of the jaw ; gradual redness of the lips and 
cheeks; contraction of the different muscles 
in the face ; convulsive motions of the toes ; 
sneezing; tremor of the whole body; vomit- 
ing; respiration interrupted by coughing and 
groaning. __ ea 

-DE'ATHBED: s. (death and bed.) The bed 
to which a man is confined by mortal sickness 
(South). 

DE‘ATHFUL. a. (death and full.) Full of 

slaughter; destructive ; murderous (Ra- 


lei Oi) 

"D 'A'THLESS. a. (from death.) Immortal ; 

never-dying ; everlasting (Boyle). 
DE’ATHLIKE. a. (death and like.) Re- 

sembling death; still; placid; calm (Cra- 


shaw). 

DE’ATH’S-DOOR. s. (death and door.) A 
near approach to death (Taylor). 

DE’/ATHSMAN. s. (death and man.) Exe- 
cutioner; hangman;  headsman (Shake 
speare). 

- DEATH-WATCH, in zoology, the name 
of the pediculus of old wood, a species of the 
termes. See TERMES. 

Sir ‘Thomas Brown long ago observed, that 
«she that could extinguish the terrifying ap- 
prehensions of the death-watch, might prevent 
the passions of the heart, and many cold sweats 
in grandmothers and nurses.” With the feel- 
ings of these persons a well known satirist 
sports in the following lines : 


; «* A wood-worm 
That lies in old wood like a hare in her 
form ; My 
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With teeth or with claws, it will bite or 
will scratch, 

And chambermaids christen this worm # 
death-watch : ; 

Because like a watch it always cries click; 

Then woe be to those in the house who are 


sick, 

For sure as a gun they will give up the 
ghost, 

If the maggot cries click, when it scratches: 
the post.” 


To DEA’URATE. v. a. (deauro, Lat.y To 
gild, or cover with gold. 

DEAURATION. s. (from deaurate.) The 
act of gilding. 

DEBACCHA’TION. s. (delacchatio, Lat. } 
A raging; a madness, . 

To DEBA’R. v. a. (from bar.) To excludes 
to preclude; to hinder (Raleigh). 3 

To DEBA'RB. »v. a. (from de and barba, 
Latin.) To deprive of his beard. 

To DEBA'RK. v.a. (debarquer, Fr.) To 
disembark ; to leave the ship. 

To DEBA'SE. v.-a. (from base.) 1. To re 
duce from a higher to a lower state (Locke). - 
2. To make mean ; to degrade (Hooker). 3. 
To sink ; to vitiate with meanness (Addison). 
4, To adulterate; to lessen in value by base ad= 
mixtures (Hale). ° ; 

DEBA'SEMENT. s. (from debase.) The. 
act of debasing ; degradation (Government. of 
the Tongue). 

DEBA‘SER. s. (from debase.) He that de-* 
bases ; he that adulterates; he that sinks the 
value of things. 

DEBA’TABLE. a. (from debate.) Dispu- 
table ; subject to controversy (Hayward). 

DEBA'TE. s. (debat, French,) 1. A pere 
sonal dispute; a controversy (Locke). 2. A 
quarrel ; a contest (Dryden). 

To DeBa’TE. v. a. (debatre, French.) To 
controvert ; to dispute; to contest (Claren- 
don). } 

To DeBa'TE. v. n. 1. To deliberate (Shak- 
speare). 2.'Todispute (Tatler). 

DEBA'TEFUL. a. (from debate.) 1. Quar- 
relsome ; contentious. 2. Contested; occa 
sioning quarrels. 

DEBA’'TEMENT. s. (from debate.) Con= 
troversy ; deliberation (Shakspeare). tee 

_DEBA/TER. s, (from debage.) A disputant ; 
a controvertist. 

Fo DEBA'UCH. v. a. (desbaucher, Fr.) 1. 
To corrupt; to vitiate (Dryden). 2.'To cor~ 
rupt with lewdness (Skakspeare). 3.'To cor- 
rupt by intemperance (Tillotson). . 
< ick gy ie 1. A fit of intemperance 

dlamy). 2. Luxury; excess; le : 
(De “Ke : v5 ; wdness- 

DEBAUCHEE. s. (from desbauché, Fr.) 
A lecher ; a drunkard (South). | 

DEBA’UCHER. s. (from debauch.) One 


who seduces others to intemperance or lewd-~ 


ness. | | 
DEBA'UCHERY. s. (from debauch.) The: 
practice of excess ; lewdness (Spratt). . 


DEBA'UCHMENT. s. (from debauch.) 


DEB 
The act of debauching or vitiating ; corruption 
(Taylor). ‘agi ; (No as Wh Madras Sgt ak 
* Fo DEBE'L. To Dese/LuarTe. v. a. (de- 
bello, Latin.)-'Te conquer; to overcome in 
war: notin use (Bacon). we tdi ORY 
“-DEBELLA'TION.’ s.. (from debellatio, 
Lat!) The act of conquering\in war. 
~* DEBEN,’‘a river in Suffolk, which rises 
near Debenham, and flows to Woodbridge, 
where it expands into a long narrow’ arm of 
the German océan, a little to the N. of Har- 
wich. ne ee 
DE BENE ESSE, a Latin phrase used in 
our law in adoubtful meaning, as to take or do 
a thing de Lene esse, is to allow it at present to 
be wer done; but when it comes to be more 
fully examined, then to stand or fall according 
to the merit of the thing. ' ‘a 
- DEBENHAM, a town in Suffolk,. with a 
market on F riday, seated near the head of the 
Deben, on the side of a hill, twenty-four miles 
E. of Bary St. Edmunds, and eighty-four N.E. 
of London.’ Lat. 52:22 N. Lon. 1.17 E. 
~ DEBENTURE, in commerce, a term used 
at the custom-house, when the exporter of any 
merchandise is entitled to any bounty or draw- 
back, by act of parliament, on the exportation ; 
in which case this'debenture is a peculiar cer- 
tificate signed by the officers of the customs, 
which entitles the trader to the receipt of such 
bounty or drawback. In making out these de- 
bentures, care must be taken that the paper or. 
parchment be accompanied by a proper stamp. 
~ DEBETS, among merchants, the sums due 
to them for goods sold on credit. Sometimes 
the word denotes the remainders of debts, part 
of which has been paid on account. 
’ DE’BILE. «a. (debilis, Latin.) Weak ; fee-_ 
ble; languid; faint (Shakspeare) © 
To DEBY'LITATE. v. x. (debilito, Latin.) 
To weaken; to make faint; to enfeeble. 
(Browne). ai 8 
’“DEBILITA’TION. s. (from delbilitatio, 
Latin.) The act of weakening (K. Charles). 
“DEBILITY, is that feeble state of life in 
which the vital functions are languidly per- 
formed; when the mind loses its cheerfulness 
and ‘vivacity; when the limbs are tottering 
with weakness, and the digestive faculty is im- 
Petter oup wes a . 
~ This complaint, which at present is so pre- 
valent even in ‘the bloom of Vike aah among 
those who ought to form the most vigorous 
and ‘robust patt of a nation, may arise from a 
great variety of causes, of which the following 
are the principal. 1. Descent from enfeebled 
parents. 2. ‘Changes’ in’ the admixture and 
component parts of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. 3. A sedentary and indolent mode of 
. fife. 4, Imimoderate sleep ; ‘or, in a still more 
hurtful degree, want of the necessary portion 
of sleep and ‘repose. 5. Too great exertions 
either of mind or body. 6. The’ unnecessary 
and ‘imprudent use of medicines ; lastly, the 
almost total disuse and exclusion of gymnastic 
exercise, and the general introduction of se- 
dentary games, the effect of which creates an 
VOL. IV. 
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almost universal apathy to evety pursuit that 
requires exertion. pi Bede ti ul 
‘Dabitity is the source of numerous disorders, 
such as spasms, palsy, violent evacuations, he-~ 
morrhages, putrid and nervous fevers, fainting 
fits, and apparent death, — . * 
‘Desr'tiry. s. (debilitas, Latin.) Weak- 
ness ; feebleness ; languor; faintness (Sidney). 
“DEBONA‘IR. a. (debonnaire, French,) 
Elegant; civil; gentle: obsolete (Milton). 
~ DEBONA’IRLY. ad. (from debonair.) 
Elegantly ; with a genteel air. — : 
~ DEBT. s. (debitum, Latin.) 1. That which 
one man owes to another. 2. That which 
any one is obliged to do or suffer (Shak.). 
Desr (National), the engagement entered 
into by a government, to repay at a future pe- 
riod money advanced by individuals for the 
ublic service, or to pay the lenders an equiva- 
lent annuity. National debts have arisen from 
the necessity of obtaining larger sums of 
money than could be raised at the time they 
were wanted by direct contributions; and of- 
ten, when it would not have been absolutely 
impossible to raise the requisite sum if a heavy 
tax had been imposed, and strictly levied, 
it has been deemed more prudent to avoid 
the evils attendant on such a measure by the 
less obnoxious expedient of a loan. In most 
countries, the subordinate governors, to whom 
is generally consigned the task of providing for 
the public expenses, being desirous of populari- 
ty, have shewn a great predeliction for this 
mode of obtaining money, as it enables them 
to support a profuse expenditure, without ap- 
pearing to oppress the people in so great a 
degree as they otherwise must: the system of 
getting into debt, or the funding system, as it 
is generally called, from particular funds being 
usually appropriated for payment of interest on 
the debts contracted, has therefore been adopt- 
ed by most of the states of Europe, by many 
of the colonies, and by the American republic. 
The principal advantages arising from na- 
tional debts, and the system of credit on which 
they are founded, are, 1. The resource they af- 
ford in great emergencies, which gives a greater 
permanency to states, which, in former urhes, 
for want of such occasional resources, were 
more liable to internal derangements and to 
foreign subjugation. 2. The equalization of 
taxes. If the supplies were raised within the 
rear, and the expences of war were.considera- 
le, every individual would be obliged, in con- 
sequence of the additional weight. of his 
contributions, greatly to curtail his eypence 
and the employment of the poor, and the. con- 
sumption of the rich, would be considerably 
diminished ; whereas, when taxes are nearly 
equal, in time of peace and war, the value of 
evety species of property, of industry, and the 
circulation of wealth, are maintained on as 
regular, steady, and uniform a footing, as the 
uncertainty and instability of human affairs 
will admit. 3. They retain money in the 
country, which would otherwise be’ sent out 
of it; public debts have more influence in thts 
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_respect than al] the laws against the exporta- 
tion of specie that ever were made. 4. They 
promote circulation. The taxes which they 
occasion on the property of the rich, and the 
encouragement they hold out to the avaricious, 
prevent the accumulation of private hoards, 
and bring the whole money and_ personal 
‘property of a country into employment. 5. 
‘They attach the people to the government ; 
for every individual creditor is led by his own 


interest to support the authority on the pro- 


sperity and existence of which the security of 
his property depends. ‘The extent of this in- 
fluence is so well understood, that it is not 
probable the government of any country where 
a public debt has once existed will ever per- 
‘mit it to be wholly paid off. 6. They encou- 
rage industry and the acquirement of property, 
by the facility with which individuals can lay 
out the surplus of their profits, without the 
risk of commercial bankruptcies, or the un- 
avoidable expences and small advantage which 
landed estates yield, and receive interest on 
their capital with certainty and regularity. 
The disadvantages attending the system of 
incurring national debts are, 1. "Phe facility 
of carrying on war being much increased : 
while Ae sums can be easily borrowed, it 
may frequently cause wars to be protracted, 
which would-have been much sooner brought 
to a termination, had the governments engag- 
ed in them experienced the difficulty of defray- 
ing the whole expence by taxation. 2. The 
value of the property of Hoke who have lent 
their money to the state, depending on the 
public tranquillity, inclines them to support 
indiscriminately the measures of the govern- 
ment, whatever may be their tendency: they 
are interested both to preach and practise apa- 
thy under every invasion of the constitution of 
their country. 3. The increase of taxes to 
pay the interest of the debt, produces an in- 
crease in the price of all the necessaries of life, 
and renders it difficult for the manufacturers 
of a state in which this system has been car- 
ried to a great height, to maintain a successful 
competition with the subjects of other powers, 
who may be in a less embarrassed situation. 
4. When a nation is encumbered with debts, 
a pernicious spirit of gambling is encouraged ; 
stock-jobbing, with all its train of evil conse- 
quences, necessarily arises; and a monied in- 
terest is erected, the sole employment of which 
is that of diawing every possible advantage 
from the wants of individuals, or the necessi- 
ties of the public. 5. Public debts have a very 
material -influence on the distribution of pro- 
perty. Fvery new loan must be procured from 
persons already possessing considerable wealth, 
and such persons will not lend their money 
without the expectation of making a profit by 
it; the increase of the debt is, therefore, to 
them a source of increasing wealth, to which 
their share of the additional taxes attendant 
upon it bears but a small proportion; and if 
the government possesses no revenue but what 
is drawn from the people, whatever it pays to 
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one description of men must be’drawn princi- 
pally from others: thus the additional income 
acquired by monied men, by taking advantage 
of the necessities of the state, is, in fact, a por~ 
tion of the income of their less affluent fellow- 
citizens, which is transferred to them through 
the medium of the government, and which, in 
a much greater proportion than it increases 
their wealth, must render those poorer from 
whom it is drawn. 

_ The national debt of Great Britain com- 
menced in the reign of William III.’ The 
war which began in 1689 being very expen- 
sive, and the grants of parliament not supply- 
ing money so fast as it was wanted, the expe- 
dient of mortgaging part of the public revenue 
was adopted. At first the produce of particular 
taxes was assigned for repayment of the prin- 
cipal. and interest of the money borrowed; 
large sums were also raised on life-annuities, 
and annuities for terms of years; and the 
funds established for payment of these debts 
being generally inadequate to the charge upon 
them, occasioned great deficiencies, which, 
at the conclusion of the war, amounted to 
5,160,459/. 14s. gd. and were charged on the 
continuation of various duties which had been 
granted for short terms. ‘The total amount of 
the funded and unfunded debts in the year 
1697, was 19,950,0451. 19s. 83d.. The fre- 
quent anticipation of the difierent funds, and 
their general. deficiency from the diminution 
of the revenue, in consequence of which the 
interest due upon money lent to government 
was often long in arrear, reduced public credit 
at this period to a very low ebb, and rendered 
persons who had money very reluctant in ad- 
vancing it to the government, though paid 
what would now be called an exorbitant in- 
terest: the accumulation of the public debts 
caused serious apprehensions among people of 


‘property of all descriptions. 


In the year 1711 a,project was formed for 
relieving the government from the financial 
difficulties under which it laboured, by per- 
mitting the proprietors of various debts and 
arrears, amounting to 8,971,325/. to subscribe 
them towards raising the capital of a company 
formed for carrying on.a trade to the South 
Seas. The actual capital of the company was 
9,177,9071. las. 4d. which for the further ae- 
commodation of government was increased in 
1715 to ten millions, P23 

The total amount of the national debt on the 
3ist of December 1716, was 48,364,5010. 8s. 
4d. which, on the opening of the following 
session of parliament, was mentioned in the 
king’s speech and the commons’ address, as an 
insupportable weight, and the government ap-~ 
pears to have thought it necessary to concert 
seriously such measures as might lay the foun- 
dation of an effectual plan for its reduction. 
In consequence of this disposition, all the ex- 
isting taxes, except the land and malt, were 
made perpetual; and, having been distributed 
into three classes, called the Aggregate, South 
Sea, and General Funds, the surplusses res 
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maining, after satisfying the previous charges 
upon. these respective funds, were formed, ito 
a separate fund, called the Sinking Fund, for 
the express purpose of discharging the princi- 
pal and interest of such national. debts. and 
incumbrances as were incurred before the 
25th of December, 1710. - (See: SINKING 
Funp.) . 

The memorable South Sea scheme, in the 
year 1720, was to have furnished a considerable 
sum to be employed in the reduction of the 
public debts; instead of which it increased 
their amount by an addition to the capital of 
3,034,7691. 11s. 11d. while the annual charge 
was rather augmented than diminished by the 
allowance for management on the increased 
_ capital: The reduction of a part of the interest 
was, however, secured; and as the company’s 
capital was redeemable, a further reduction 
of interest might be effected at a future period; 
but this depended on future circumstances, 
whereas had the terminable annuities which 
were converted into redeemable perpetuities by 
this scheme remained in their original. state, 
there was a certainty of their expiring at a fix- 
ed period, 

Phe magnitude of the public debt, and the 
consequent low price of the funds, appear ‘at 
the end of the American war to have engaged 
the serious attention of the government; in 
consequence of which, some new taxes were 
imposed, in order to raise a surplus of revenue, 
as the foundation of a plan for establishing a 
new sinking fund. .In order to ascertain what 
portion of the revenue. might be appropriated 
to this purpose, a select committee of the 
house of commons was appointed to examine 
and state the accounts presented to the house 
relating to the public income and expenditure, 
and to report what might be expected to be the 
annual amount of the income and expenditure 
in future. On the 2Ist March, 1786, the 
committee made their report; and conceiv- 
ing that the circumstances of the times ren- 
dered any average drawn from the amount of 
the revenue in former periods in a great degree 
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inapplicable to the situation of the country, 
they formed an account of the public receipt 
and expenditure to Michaelmas 1785; and to 
January 1786, from which it appeared, that at 
the former period there was a surplus of 
g01,001/., and at the latter a surplus _of 
g!9,2g0/. As it was evident that a fund of 
less than one million per annum would be very 
inadequate to the purpose for which it was de- 
signed, new taxes were imposed for raising the 
surplus revenue to this sum; and in order the 
more effectually to prevent ministers from. di- 
verting it to any other purpose, the mode was 
adopted which had been frequently suggested, 
of vesting the annual sum in the hands of com- 
missioners; some other judicious. regulations 
were also established by the act passed for this 
purpose, (See SINKING Funp.) 

In the year 1789 it was found necessary to 
borrow 1,005,140/. on a tontine scheme, and. 
187,000/. to replace the like sum which had 
been issued out of the civil list revenue, as a 
Joan to the prince of Orange: the latter was 
raised on annuities for 182 years. The total 
amount of the public debt in the year 1792, 
being the year previous to the war with the 
French republic, was, according to the official 
account, 238,231,248/.; but including the 


“value of the terminable annuities, and the 


amoant of the unfunded debt, the total was 
268,267,272/. 1s. 7d., the annual interest and 
charges of management on which amounted 
to 9,752,073/. 14s. 8d... From ‘this amount, | 
however, a deduction is to be made of the stock 
which had been redeemed by the operation of 
the sinking fund. With chis formidable bur- 
then on the property and industry of the coun- 
try, a war was entered into, whieh, from the 
enormous expenditure attending it, increased 
the amount of the national debt in.a degree 
beyond all former precedent or conjecture. 

As our limits will not allow of our going 
farther into detail here; we present the reader 
with the following table, exhibiting the progress 
of the national debt from its commencement 
to Midsummer, 1802. . 
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. Since the period at which the above statement terminates, another war has been entered into, — 
which has already added many millions to the public debt ; but as the sum to which it may be in- 
creased is beyond the reach even of probable estimate, we can only give the following statement of 
the total amount of the debt on the 1st February, 1808, which will also shew the different descrip- 
tions of Stock and Annuities of which it consists: 
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Debt unredeemed on the Ist of February 1808 ....secceecceescceescosees Ls 582s126,599 11 53 


_ *,* The Long Annuities and other terminable Annuities, having no determinate capital, ‘are 
not included in the above statement. 


Unfunded Debts and Demands outstanding on the 5th of January 1808. 
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On this subject, much more information | DE/BTED. 
may be gathered from Price'on the ‘Nati- ed; obliged to 
onal Debt, sir John Sinclair’s History of the DE’BTOR. ss. (debitor Latin.) 1. He 
Public Revenue, Morgan’s Tracts on the Pub- that owes something to another (Swift). ‘2 
lic Finances, The History of our Debts and One that owes money (Philips). °3. One 
“Taxes, &c. pereuat side of an account book (Addison). 


particip. (from debt.) Indebt- 
(Shakspeare). 


Ee 

DEBULLITION. s. (debullitio, Lat.) A 
‘bubbling or seething over. 

DECACHORDON, in antiquity, a mu- 
sical instrument of ten strings, much resem- 
‘bling our harp. . 

DECACU’MINATED. a. (decacumina- 
éus, Latin.) Having the top or point cut off. 

DECADE, a word used by some. old writ- 
-ers for the number ten, and decades for an 
enumeration ‘by tens. The word is formed 
from the Latin decas, which is derived from a 
-Greek word of the same import. It has been 
more 
-of books, q.d. decades, into which the Roman 
History of Titus Livius is divided. Hence 
.also came decadal arithmetic, the Decameron 
of Boccacio, &c. ~The French have adopted 
-the computation of time.by decades in ‘their 
new calendar. 


DECAGON, a plane geometrical figure of 
ten sides and ten angles.. When all the sides 
and angles are equal, it is a-regular decagon, 
and may be inscribed in a circle; otherwise, 
not. 

If the radius of a-circle, or the side of the 
inscribed hexagon, be divided in extreme and 
“mean proportion, the greater segment will be 
the side of a decagon inscribed in the same cit- 
ele. And therefore, as the side of the decagon 
is to the radius, so is the radius to the sum of 
the two. ‘Whence, if. the radius of the circle 
be r, the side of the inscribed decagon will be 
vo fi 
ernie f. 


If the side of a regular decagon be 1, its 
area will be 34/54 2,/5=.7'6942088 ; there- 
fore as 1 1s to 7°6942088, so is the square of 
_the side of any regular decagon, tothe area of 


the same :.so that, if s be the side of sucha . 


decagon, its area will be equal to 7.6942088s?. 
(See REGULAR FIGURE.) 

DECAGYNIA. (sexe, ten, and. yy, a wo- 

man or. wife.) .Ten-styled. The name. of 


one of the orders-in Linnéus’s artificial. sys-— 
.fem; .comprehending. those flowers which _ 


have ten styles. 
class decandria. 

‘DECALOGUE, the ten precepts or com- 
_mandments delivered, by God, to ese after 
engraving them on two tables of stone. The 
Jews, by way of excellence, call these com- 
-mandments the ten words, from whence. they 
had afterwards the name of decalogue: but it 
is to be observed, that they joined the first and 
second into one, and divided the last into two. 
_ They understand that against stealing to relate 
_ to the stealing of..men,. or..kidnapping; alleg- 
Ang, that the stealing one another’s goods or 
.property. is )forbidden in, the, last ;command- 
ment. The church of. Rome. has. struck the 


This. occurs only in the 


Jogue ;,and.to make,their number, complete, 
Anath.split.the.denth. into, two:.the reason of 
ewhich, may be easily conceived. 

. DECAMERIS, ; a. musical..term, used. by 


-act of shifting the camp. 


poet appropriated to the number — 
$ 


. To DECA/PITATE. v. a. (decapito, 


DEC 


Souveur and others, to denote the 3, of an 
octave. See MERIs. ) 
ToDECA'MP: v. n. (decamper, French.) 
To shift the camp; to move off, 
DECA/MPMENT. s. (from decamp.) The 
DECANDRIA. . (Sexe, ten, and avag, aman 
or husband.) ‘Ten-stamened. ‘The name of: 
the tenth class in Linnéus’s artificial system ; 
comprehending all hermaphrodite flowers with 
ten’stamens. It is also the name of an order 
in the classes monadelphia, diadelphia, gy- 
nandria, and dicecia. meen 
To DECA/NT. ». a. (decanto, Latin.) To 
pour off gently by inclination (Boyle). . 
DECANTA/‘TION. ‘s. (decantation, Fr.) 
‘The act of decanting or pouring off clear. 
DECA'NTER. s. (from decant.) A glass 


. vessel made for pouring off ses clear. 


DE'CADENCY. s. (decadence, Ft.) Decay. - 


DECANUS, among the Romans, an offi- 
cer who had ten other officers, or persons, un- 
der his charge; whence our English dean. 

DECAPHYLLOUS. CALYX. . In bota- 
ny, a ten-leaved calyx ; as in hibiscus. 
Lat.) 
To behead. . 

DECAPROTI, Decemprim!, among the 
ancients, were officers who gathered the tri- 


. butes, or taxes. , 


DECASMUS, AcsacuG, in antiquity, the 
name of an action or process among the Athe- 
nians, which was brought against any person 
who offered a bribe. | 

‘DECASTYLE, a building with ten co- 
lumns in front. 


Toe DECAY. v. n. (decheoir, Fr.) To lose 


. excellence; to decline from the state of per- 


fection; to be gradually impaired (Pope). 
To Deca’y.v. a. ‘To impair; to bring to 
decay (Clarendon. why 


Deca’y. s. (from ‘the verb.) 1. Decline 


from the state of perfection ; state of deprava- 


tion or diminution (Pope). 2. The effects of 


diminution ; the marks of decay (Locke). 3. 
‘Declension from prosperity (Shakspeare). 4. 


The cause of decline (Bacon). 

DECA’YER. s. (from decay.) That which 
causes decay (Shakspeare). 

DECCAN, an extensive tract of country in 
Asia, which, according to the signification of 
its name (the South), has been supposed to in- 


-clude the whole region south of Hindustan 
-. Proper. 


But, in its more accurate sense, it 
contains only the countries situate between 


‘Hindustan Proper, the Carnatic, the Western 


Sea, and Orissa; namely, the provinces of 


‘Candeish, Doulatabad, Visiapour, Golconda, 


and the W. part of Berar. 

DECE/’ASE. s. (decessus, Latin.) Death; 
departure from life (Hooker). 3 

To Decr'asE, v. n. (decedo, Latin.) To. 


-die; to depart from life (Chapman). 
second commandment quite out of the deca- F Sinn ) 


DECEIT. s. (deceptio, Latin.) 1. Fraud ; 
a cheat; a fallacy (Job). 2. Stratagem ; arti- 
fice (Shakspeare). par rE 
. DECEITFUL. a. (deceitand full.) .Frau- 
dulent; full of deceit (Shakspeare). 


DEC 
DECE/ITFULLY. ad. Fraudulently (Wot- 


ton). 

DECETTFULNESS. s. (from deceitful.) 
Tendency to deceive (Matthew). 

DECEIVABLE. a. (from deceive.) 1. 
Subject to fraud; exposed to imposture. 2. 
Subject to produce error ; deceitful (Bacon). 

DECE/IVABLENESS. s. (from deceiva- 
bie.) Liableness to be deceived (Gov. of the 
Tongue). 

To DECE'IVE. »v. a. (decipio, Latin.) 1 
To cause to mistake ; to bring into errour ; to 
impose upon (Locke). 2. To delude by stra- 
tagem. 
(Locke). 4. To mock; to fail (Dryden). 
5, To deprive by fraud or stealth (Bacon). 

-DECE'IVER. s. (from deceive.) One that 
leads another into errour; a cheat (Sowth). 

DECEMBER, the last month 1n the year, 
wherein the sun enters the tropic of Capricorn, 
and makes the winter solstice. In*Romulus’s 
year, December was the tenth month, whence 
the name,.viz. from decem, ten. This month 
contains 31 days. 

DECEMFIDOUS CALYX. In botany. 
A ten-cleft calyx, or rather perianth. As in 

otentilla and fragaria. See CLEFT. 

DECEMLO’/CULAR PERICARP. In 
botuny. A ten-celled pericarp or seec-vessel ; 
ai linum. 

DECEMPEDA, A:xaous, ten-feet rod ; an 
invirament used by the ancieats in measur- 
ine. 

DECEMPEDAL. a. (from decempeda, 
Latin.) Fen feet in length. ) 

»>ECE/MVIRATE.s. (decemviratus, Lat.) 
The dignity and office. of the ten governours 
of Rome; any i ody of ten men. 

DECE’MVikd, an order of annual magis- 
trates among ihe Ronians, created with a sove- 
reig:) power to draw up and make laws for the 
people ; thus called, because their number was 
ten. ‘Torthe decemyiri was given all the legis- 
lative authority ever enjoye’ by the kings, and 
after them by the consuls. One among them 
had all the ensigns and honours of the fune- 
tion. and the rest had the like in their turn, 
durmg the year of their decemvirate. They 

“were originally two in number, called duum- 
viri, till the year of Rome 388, when | their 

—_ number was increased to ten; five chosen from 

the plebeians and. five from the patricians. 
Sylla inereased, their number to fifteen, called 
uindecemytrs. r4 

DE’CENCE, Da'cency. s. (decence, Fr.) 
1,; Proper formality; becoming ceremony. 

(Spenser). 2. Suitableness to character; pro- 
priety (South). 3, Modesty; not ribaldry; 
not obscenity (Roscommon). 

DECENNALIA, ancient Roman festivals, 
celebrated by the emperors every tenth year of 
their reizn, with sacrifices, games, and larg- 
esses: for !the people. The emperor Augustus 
first instituted these solemnities. 

DECE’NNIAL. a. (from. decennium, 
Latin.) What continues for the space of ten 
years. i iy 


3. ‘To cut. off. from expectation , 


vey) 


DLLtG 
DECENNO’VAL. DecENNO’VARY. a. 


(decem and novem, Latin.) Relating to the 
number nineteen (Holder). a . 


DE'CENT. a... (decens,. Latin.) 1. Be- 
coming; fit; suitable (Dryden). .2. Grave; 
not gaudy (Mézlton). 3. Not wanton; not 
immodest. ; ae 

DE'CENTLY. ad. 1..In a proper man-. 
ner; with suitable behaviour; without osten- 
tation (Broome). 2.. Without immodesty 
(Dryden). ¢ 
. DECEPTIBILITY. s. (from deceié.) Lia- 
bleness to be deceived (Glanville). 

DECE/PTIBLE. a. (from deceit.) Liable 
to be deceived ; subject to fraud (Brown). 

DECE'PTION.: s. (deceptio, Latin.) 1. 
The act or means of deceiving; cheat; fraud ; 
fallacy (South). 2. "The state of being deceiv- 
ed (Milton). i 
: Wangeth eon a. (from deceit.) Deceit- 

ul. 
DECEPTIVE. a. (from deceit.) Having 
the power of deceiving. 

DECE’PTORY. a. (from deceit.) Contain- 
ing means of deceit. . 

DE'CERPT. a. (decerptus, Latin.) Crop- 
ped; taken off. . . 

DECE’RPTIBLE. a. (decerpo, Lat.) That 
may be taken of, | 

DECE’RPTION. s. (from decerpt.) The 
act of cropping or taking off. 

DECERTA’TION. s. (decertatio, Lat.) A 


contention ; a striving; .a dispute. 


JECE'SSION, s. (decessio, Latin.) A‘de- 


parture ; a going away. 

DECHALES (Claudius Francis Milliet), 
an excellent mathematician, mechanist, and 
astronomer, descended from a noble family, 
was born at Chamberry in 1611. His _princi- 
i performances are an edition of Evuclid’s 
diements, in which the unserviceable proposi- 
tions are rejected, and the use of those retained 
is shewn; a Discourse on Fortification; and 
another on Navigation. These with others 


have been collected, first in. three vols. folio, 


afterwards in four, under the title of Mundus 
Mathematicus : being, indeed, a_tolerably 
complete course of mathematics. He died in 
1678, professor of mathematics, at Turin. 

To DECHA'RM. v. a. (decharmer, Fr.) 
To counteract a charm; to disenchant (Har- 


To DECIDE. v. a. (decido, Latin.) 1. To 
fix the event of; to determine (Dryden). 2. 
To determine a question or dispute (Glan- 
ville). wie 
DE'CIDENCE. s. (decidentia, Latin.) 1. 
The quality of being shed, or of falling off. 2. 
‘The act of falling away (Brown). © 
DECYDER. s. (from decide-) 1. One who 
determines causes (/Vatts). 2. One who de- 
‘termines quarrels. eionic hee 
_DECIDUA. (decidua membrana, from de- 
cido, to fall down.) ‘Membrana decidua. In 
anatomy, avery thin and delicate membrane or 
tunic, which adheres to the gravid uterns, and 
i3 said to be a reflection of the chorion, and, on 


- 
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that account, is called decidua reflexa. The 
tunica decidua comes away after delivery in 
small pieces mixed with the lochia. 


DECIDUOUS LEAF. (deczduus.) In bo- 
tany, falling off in the autumn. Calyx or pe- 


rianth: falling after the corol opens; ’as in: 
. berberis, andthe .class tetradynamia. »Corol- 


or petals: falling off with the rest of the flower. 
Applied also to stipules; as in padus, cerasus, 
populus,. tilia, ulmus, quercus, and many other 
trees ;, bractes, and legumes. See Capvu- 
COUS:: 4 

DECI’'DUOUSNESS. s. (from 
Aptness to fall. 

DECIL, .in astronomy, the aspect of two 


deciduous.) 


lanets which are 36° distant from each other. . 


DE'CIMAL. a. (decimus, Lat.) Numbered 
_ by ten; multiplied by ten. 

DecimALs, any thing proceeding by tens ; 
~ as decimal. arithmetic, decimal fractions, deci- 
mal scales, &c. + 

DECIMAL, ARITHMETIC, in a_ general 
sense, may be considered as the common arith- 


metical computation in use, in which the deci-. 


mal scale of numbers is used, or in which the 
places of the figures change their value in a 
tenfold proportion. In ‘this sense, the word 
_ Includes both the arithmetic of integers, and 
decimal fractions. In a more restrained sense, 
however, it means only 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS, which are frac- 
tions whose denominator is always a 1 with 
some number of ciphers annexed, more or 
fewer according to the value of the fraction, 
the numerator of which may be any number 
whatever; as 45, 35, yoo» See the treatise on 
ARITHMETIC in-our tirst volume. - 
_. To DE/CIMATE. v., a. (dectmus, Lat.) 'To 

tithe ; to take the tenth. 
DECIMA/TION. s.. (from decimate.) 1..A 
. tithing; a selection of every tenth. 2. A se- 
. lection by lot of every tenth soldier for punish-. 
_ ment (Dryden). 
To DECI’PHER. ». a. 
.Toexplain that which is written in. ciphers 
. (Stdney). 2. To unfold; to unravel; to ex- 
plain. 3. To writeout; to mark down in cha- 
racters: (South). 4. ‘To stamp; to characterize ; 
to mark (Shakspeare). . $e 


. who explains writings in cipher. 


DECISION. s. (from decide.).1. Determi-, 


+ nation of a difference (/Voodward). -.2. Deter- 


1 


, mination of an event (Siakspeare).~ 
DECISIVE. a. (from. decide.)..1. Having, 
_ the power of determining any difference; con- 
_clusive (Rogers). 2. Having the power of set- 
tling any event (Philips). . 
». DECI'SIVELY. ad. (from decisive.) In a. 
. conclusive manner. 
DECISIVENESS. s. (from decisive.) The 
_ power of argument or evidence to terminate any 
difference, or settle an event. ; 
DECI/SORY. a. (from decide.) Able to de- 
. termine or decide. 3 . ih 
_.. DECIUS, a Roman emperor, born A.D, 
. 201, in Pannonia. The emperor Philip. sent 
him to quell a sedition in Mcesia; but, instead 


r 


(dechiffrer, Er.) 14 


for eloquence. 
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of obeying his directions, he turned his arms 
against him, and on his death assumed the im- 
perial diadem. . He. distinguished himself by 
his expedition against the Persians, and by his 
persecution of the Christians. In his march 
against the Goths, he entered into a bog, 
where he and his army, perished by the attack 
of the enemy, A.D. 251. 

To DECK. v. a. (decken, Dutchs) 1. To 
cover; to overspread (Milton). 2. To dress; 
to array (Shakspeare). 3, ‘To adorn; to em- 
bellish (Prior). 

DECK OF A suipP, is a planked floor from 
stem to stern, upon which the guns lie, and 
where the men walk to and fro. Great ships 
have three decks, first, second, and third, be- 
ginning to count from the lowermost. Half- 

eck reaches from the main-mast to the stem 
of the ship. Quarter-deck is that ‘aloft the 
steerage, reaching to the round house. | Flush- 
deck is that which lies even in a right line fore 
and. aft, from stem to stern. A rope-deck is 
made of cordages, interwoven, and stretched 


‘over a vessel, through which it is. easy to 


annoy an enemy who comes to board her. 
They are little used but by small vessels, to 
defend them from privateers.© See Suip- 
BUILDING. HH ephause 
DECKENDOREB, a town of Lower Bava- 
ria, seated near the Danube. Lat. 48. 42 N. 
Lon. 12.55 E. : 
DE'CKER. s. (from deck.) A dresser ; .one 
that apparels or adorns; a coverer. - 
To DECLA'IM. v. n. (declamo, Lat.) To 
harangue ; to speak to the passions; to rhetori- 
cate; to speak set orations (Ben Jonson). 
DECLA/‘IMER. s. (from declaim.). One 
who makes speeches. with intent to move the 
assion (Addison). Rey at 
DECLAMA‘TION. s.. ¢declamatio, Lat.) 
A discourse addressed to the passions ; an: ha- 
rangue ; a set speech (Taylor). 
Among the Greeks, declamation was the art 
of speaking indifferently on all subjects, and on 
all sides of a question; of making a thing ap- 


_ pear just that was unjust ; and of triumphing 


over the best and soundest reasons... Such sort 
ot declamations, M. de St. Evremond observes, 


- were fit only to corrupt the mind, by accus- 


ECI’PHERER. s. (from decipher.) One: 


toming men to cultivate their imagination, ra- 
ther than to form their judgment, and to seek 
for versimilitudes to impose upon, rather than 
solid reasons to convince, the understanding. 
Itis said that a certain orator, named Plotius 
Gallus, first-introduced the use of declamations 
at Rome. In this way Cicero formed himself 
The: term? frequently occurs 
both in Horace and Juvenal. Among us, de- 
clamation is restrained to certain exercises, 


. which scholars perform, to teach them to speak 


in public. We say, a declamation against 
Hannibal, against Pyrrhus, the declamation of 


 Quintilian, &Xc.. 


In the colleges of the Jesuits, declamations 


care little theatrical,-or dramatic performances, 


consisting of a few scenes not divided into aets, 
rehearsed by the students by way of exercise, 
and to form them for speaking in public. 
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-- DECLAMA'TOR. s. (Lat.) A declaimer ; 


an orator (Tatler). 


DECLA’MATORY. 


a. . (declamatorius, 


- Lat.) 1. Relating to the: practice. of declaim-- 


' ings pertaining to declamation (Wotton). 2. 
Appealing to the passions (Dryden). , 
DECLA/RABLE. a. (from declare.) Ca- 
able of proof or illustration (Brown). 
DECLARA‘TION. s.: (from declare.) 1. 
_ A proclamation or affirmation; open expres- 
sion; publication. (Tillotson)... 2. (In law.) 
The showing forth of an action personal in any 
suit, though it is: used sometimes for real ac- 
tions (Cowell). na. 
DECLA‘RATIVE. a. (from declare). 1. 
Making declaration ; explanatory (Grew). 2. 
Making proclamation (Swift). i 
- DECLA‘/RATORILY.. ad. (from declara- 
tory.) In the form of a declaration; not ina 
decretory form (Brown). pdt 
DECLA/RATORY. a. (from. declare.) 
Affirmative ; expressive; not decretory ; not 
promissory (Tillotson)... 
To DECLA/RE. v. a..(declaro; Latin.) 1. 
. To clear; to free from obscurity (Boyle). 2. 
‘To make known; to tell evidently and openly 
(Dryden). 3.'To publish ; to proclaim (Chro- 
nicles). 4.-To show in open view (dAd- 
. dison). 
To Decra’re.v. ns To make a declara- 
tion; to proclaim some resolution (South), 
DECLA/REMENT. s. (from declare.) Dis- 
- covery; declarations testimony (Brown). 
DECLA’RER. s. (from declare.) A pro- 
claimer; one that makes any thing known. 
DECLENSION.. s.: (deelensio, Latin.) 
1. Tendency. from a greater to.a less degree of 
excellence (South). 2. Declination; descent 
(Burnet). : sone 
DECLENSION, in grammar, an inflection of 
‘nouns according:to their cases, as-nominative, 
genitive, dative, &c. It isa different thing in 
‘the modern languages, which have not proper- 
ly any cases, from what it isin the ancient 
“Greek and Latin. » With respect to languages 
where the nouns admit. of changes either in 
the beginning, the middle, or ending, declen- 
sion is properly the expression: of all those 
changes 1n a certain order, and by certain de- 
grees called cases. With regard to languages 
where the nouns do not admit of changes in 
-the same number, declension is the expression 
of the different states a noun is in, and. the- 
different: relations it has; which difference of 
relations is marked by particles, as of, to, from, 
by, &c, . 14 . = 
DECLYNABLE. a. (from decline.) Hav- 
ing variety of terminations. iz 
DECLINATE STEM. .°In-botany, a de-. 
clined. or declining stem. Descending arch- 
“wise. The least degree of: curvature towards 
‘the earth: » Opposed : to . ascending.—A pplied 
also to the peduncle, stamen, and style, as like- 
wise :tévtlre Jeafievi) 8 (6 (a tupmiared?.ai 
DECLINATION. ss. -(declinatio, Latin.) 


1. Descent ;.. change from a better to a worse 


Sing down. 3. Variation from rectitude; ob- 
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lique. motion ; obliquity (Bentley). 4. Va- 
riation from a fixed point (Woodward). 
DECLINATION, in astrononiy, the distance 
of the sun, a star, planet, or other point of the 
sphere of the world, from the equator, either 
northward or southward. It is the same with 
latitude in geography... Declination is either 
real or apparent, according as the real or appa- 
rent place of the object is corsidered. rc 
The declination of any heavenly body, as of 
a star, may be easily found by the following 
rule: Take the meridian altitude of the star, 
at any place where the latitude is known; the 
complement of this is the zenith distance, and 
is called north or south, as the star is north or 
south. at the time of observation. Then, 
1. When the. latitude of the place and zenith 
distance of the star are of different kinds, 
namely, one north and the other south, their 
difference will be the declination ; and it is of 
the same kind with the latitude, when that‘is 
the greatest of the two, otherwise it is of the 
contrary kind. - 2. If the latitude and the ze- 
nith distance are of the same kind, 7. e. both 
north, or both south, their sum is the deeli- 
nation ; and it is of the same kind with the la- | 
titude. (O. Gregory's Astron. pa..34). 
Accurate tables of the sun’s declination are 
published regularly in the nautical almanacs. 
DECLINATION (Parallels of), are small 
circles of the sphere parallel to the equator. _ 
DecuitnaTion (Parallax, or Refraction 
of), is such an arch of a meridian as is equal 
to the change produced in the declination by 


_parallax or refraction, respectively. 


. DECLINATION OF THE MAGNETIC 
NEEDLE, is the distance of the magnetic from 
the true meridian.-in degrees measured upon 
the horizon. Inclination is the angle which 
the dipping needle makes with the horizon, as 
measured on a vertical or azimuth circle. The 
changes in the declination and inclination may 
be represented by the words variation and alter- 
ation respectively. ei hile Wels = 

- After the discovery of that most useful pro- 
perty of the magnet, or loadstone, namely, the 


‘giving hardened iron and steel a polarity, the 


compass was for many years used without 
knowing that its direction in any-wise deviated - 
fromthe poles of the world; and about, the 
middle of the’ 16th century, so certain wére 
some of its inflexibly pointing to. the north, | 
that. they treated ‘ith contempt the notion of 
the variation, which about that time began’ to 
be suspected. However, careful observations 


‘soon discovered, that in England and its néigh-: 
‘bourhood,, the needle pointed to the eastward 


of the true north; but the quantity of this de- 
e@ known, mariners became as well 


viation ae 
satisfied as if the compass had none; becatise 


- they imagined that the true course‘could be ob- 


tained by making allowance for the true va-_ 
Yation. ph ; ; apa 


x L 4 5 . is 02 vend ey -' em 
From successive observations made -after- 


_.wards, it was found that the deviation of the 


-needle fr the nort ad noe te Pee: 
tate; decay. (Waller): 2. The-act of bend- - lle from the north was not a constan 


quantity, but that it gradually diminished 3] 
and at last, about the year 1658 or 1660, it was 
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ssc at London that the needle pointed due 
_ north, and has ever since been getting to the 

Westwdtt and ‘now the’ declination is more 
than 24° to the westward of the north: 
that in ‘any one place it may be suspected ma 
declination has a kind of libratory motion, tra- 
versing through the north to unknown limits 
eastward and, westward. But the settling of 
this point miist be left to time. 

During the time of the said observations it 
was also discovered that the declitiation of the 
needle was different in different parts of the 
world, it being west in some places when it 


variation was of the same nanie, yet the quan- 
tity of it greatly differed. It was theréfore 
found necessary, that matinets. should every 
day, or as often as they had opportunity, make 
during their voyage proper observations for an 
amplitude or azimuth ; whereby they might be 
enabled to find the declination of the com} ass 
in their present place, and thence correct t eir 


‘courses. 


The following table of declinations for dif- 
ferent tires and places was given by Dr. Hal- 
ley, in No. 148 of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and is that on which he founded his 
theory. 
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So that the declination here, seems oscillating 
about a limit. 

According to the observations of Mr. Can- 
ton for the year 1759 (Phil. Trans. vol. 51, 
pa. 445.) it appears that the diurnal variation 


of declination increased from 7’ 8" in January, 


to 13/21” in June, and decreased toabout 0'58” 
in December. 

Mr. Gilpin found (Phil. Trans. 1806, part 
ii.) by a mean of 12 years from 1793 to 1805, 
that the declination appeared to increase or go 
westward from the winter.solstice to the vernal 
equinox, 080; to diminish or go eastward 
from the vernal equinox to the summer :sol- 
tice, 1/43; to increase again from the summer 
solstice to the autumnal equinox, 2°43; and 
to decrease only 014 from thence to the win- 
ter solstice. 

Mr. Thomas Harding, in. the Transactions 
of the Roval Irish Academy, vol. iv. has given 
observations on the declination of the magnetic 
needle at Dublin, which are rather extraor- 
dinary. He says the change in the declina- 
tion at-that place is uniform. That from the 
year 1657, in which tlie declination was no- 
thing (the same as at London in that year), it 
has been going on at the medium rate of 12/20" 
annually, and was in May 1791, 27° 23" west: 
exceeding that at London by 3 or 4 degrees. 
We know not whether observations subse- 
quent to 1791 favour the same result. 

At Paris, according to Oroutius Finsus, 


the declination was, in 1550 - 8° O’E. 

indl640 7 -) 3b 
in 1660 - 0 0O 

in 1681 --2 2 W, 

in 1759-18 10 W. 

in i760 -.18 20 W. 

From 1792 to 17904 - 21 54 W. 

1708) i= 1:29 4.45 

1709 -°22°° 0 W. 

1800 - 22 12 W, 

1800s) (<"22 li SV 

1802 - 21 45 W. 

1803 - 21 59 W. 

1804 - £2.15 W. 


The declinations during this period appearing 
obviously to vacillate about a limit. 

M. Burckardt, an ingenious French astro- 
nomer, invented a formula to represent ‘the 
magnetic declinations observed at Paris; thus, 
if ¢ denote the number of vears from 1663, the 
tangent of the declination is 0°449 sin. (25'7”) 
é + 0°0425 [sin. (50'13”) ¢]*+4-0-0267 [sin, 
(1° 40°26”) ¢|4.. It follows trom this formula 
that the eastern declination diminished from 
1448, when it was atits maximum of 24° 10’, 
to 1660 or 1663, when itwas nothing at Paris. 
Reckoning an equal period backward from 
1448 gave 1233 for the earlier epoch when 
there was no declination. A little before this 
the invention of the mariner’s compass is ge- 
nerally dated. According to Burckardt’s theo- 

-rem, the maximum of western declination at 
Paris will be in the year 1831; though it will 
not vary more than 20 minutes from that time 
to 1878. We mention these as curious results 
of this astronomer’s formula ; but would by no 


means be understood as affirming their acs 
curacy. 

According to Mr. James Robertson (Phil, 
Trans. 1806), the magnetic declination at Ja- 
maica has undergone no change since the year 
1690, or more than 140 years. Indeed, observa- 
tions prove abundantly, that the variations of the 
declination compared with oneanotherin differ- 
ent points of theglobe, follow different relations, 
But there is a fact extremely worthy of. atten- 
tion, that has been remarked by the celebrated 


Hallé, on the mere inspection.at the table of de- ~ 


clination published by Van Swinden, whose no- 
tice it had escaped. In the table, three places are 
pointed out, where the needle has experienced 
the greatest declination: and these are, first, 
in the middle of the Indian ocean, from 10° 
to 150° of south latitude, and from 82° to 87° 
of east longitude (reckoning from the isle of 
Ferro), where the variation, from the year 
1700 to that of 1756,-was from 11° to 11° 15”, 
Secondly, in the Ethiopian ocean, from 5° of 
north to 20° or 25° of south latitude, and in the 
interval of 10°, 15°, and 20°, of east longitude; 
the variation relative to this space, during..the 
same period of time, was from 10° to 10° 45’, 
principally under the line and to 5° southward. 
Thirdly, at 50° north latitude, and between 17° 
of east and 10° of west longitude ; where again, 
in the same period, there was a variation of 
‘from 11° to 11° 45’, . 

Looking at Van Swinden’s table, Hallé per- 
ceived that these three places formed as it were 
three centres, round which the numbers indi- 
cating the quantities of variation insensibly de- 
creased in proportion as we departed from each 


centre; so that we have here a new order of — 


observations, answering to the places where 
the variation was least in the same course of 
years. 

These places are, first, the whole American 


ocean, without including the gulf of Mexico, 


that is to say, from the western point of Africa 
to the farthest of the Bermuda islands. And 
here also we must remark, that in the ocean 
between Africa and North America, the va- 


riation is much Jess towards the American than - 


towards the African coasts. Secondly, the 
environs of the isle of Madagascar, and part of 
the coast of Zanguebar. 


about the 4th degree of south latitude and 
the 97th of east longitude, that is, in the 
middle of the space comprised between. the 
western angle of New Holland and the south- 
ern point of Africa. In all these different 
places the declination of the needle has not 
varied, during the whole 56 years, so much as 
one degree. (Fncyclop. Méthod.). 

Dr, Halley published in the last century a 
theory of the variations of the compass. In 
this work he supposes there are four magnetic 
poles in the earth ; two of which are fixed and 


two moveable, by which he explains the dif- 


ferent variation of the. compass at different 
times in the same place. But it is impossible 


Thirdly, that part of - 
the ocean which is to the south. and south-east - 
of the Sunda islands, between those islands and” 
New Holland. And lastly, in the same sea,. 
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to apply exact calculations. to so complicated 
an hypothesis. M. Euler, son of the cele- 
brated geometrician of that name, has how- 
ever shown, that two magnetic poles placed on 
the surface of the earth will sufficiently ac- 
‘count for the singular figure assuined by the 
lines which pass through all the points of 
equal variation,in the chart of Dr. Halley. — 
_ M.. Euler first examines the case wherein 
- the two magnetic poles are diametrically oppo- 
‘site; second, he places them in the two oppo- 
site meridians, but at unequal distances from 
the poles of the world; third, he places. them 
in the same meridians. Finally, he considers 
them situated in two different meridians. These 
four cases may become equally important ; be- 
cause, if it is determined that there are only 
two maguetic poles, and that these poles change 
their situations, it may some time hereafter be 
discovered that they pass through all the difler- 
ent positions. ; 

Since the needle of the compass ought always 
-to be in the plane which passes through the 
place of observation and two magnetic poles, 
the ‘problem is reduced to the discovery of the 
angle contained between this plane and the 
plane of the meridian. M. Euler, after having 


-examined the difierent cases, finds that they- 


also express the earth's magivetism, represented 
inthe chart published by Messrs. Mountaine 
and. Dodson in 1744, particularly throughout 
-Enrope and North America, if the following 
principles are established. ; 

Between the arctic pole and the magnetic 

-pole 14° 52’. . 
- Between the antarctic pole and the other 
niagnetic pole 29° 23’. . 
53° 18/ the angle at the north pole, formed 
-by the meridian’s passing through the two 
magnetic poles. . . 
250° the longitude of the meridian, which 
passes over the northern magnetic pole. _ 

As the observations whicii have been collect- 
éd with regard to the variation are for the most 
part loose and inaccurate, it is impossible to 
represent them all with precision; and. the 
great variations observed in the Indian ocean 
seem to require, says M. Euler, that the three 

- first quantities should .be 14, 35, and 65 de- 
. ‘grees.’ Fa . fe 
In the Memoir of MM. Biot and Hum- 
-boldt.‘*On the variations of the: terrestrial 
magnetism in different latitudes,’’ the position 
of the magnetic equator is determined from 
direct. observations. The inclination of the 
_plane of this cirele to the astronomical equator 
is stated to be 10° 58! 5G”, its occidental node 
on that equatar being at 120°2/5" longitude W. 
from Paris, the other node.at.59° 57° 55” E. of 
Paris. The points where the axis of the. mag- 
-netic equator pierces the earth’s surface are, 
the northern point at 79°. 4” N.. lat. and 
- 30°. 9'5” W. long. from Paris; the southern 
» point: is situated ia the same latitude squth, 
,and 149° 57' 55”. E, long, from Paris. . 


.. It would carry us far beyond our limits were 


we to attempt to sketch the various, theories of 


tervestrial magnetism which: haye’ been pro-' 
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osed: we must, therefore, refer to. Birch’s 
History of the Royal Society, vol. iii, 131; Hal- 
ley, in Phil. Trans, No. 148; Canton in 
Phil. Trans. vols, xlviii and li. ; Cavalla’s Mag- 
netism, and Lorimer’s Supplement to ditto ; 
Montucla, Histoiredes Mathematiques, vol. iv. 
510; and Gregory’s translation of Hatiy’s Na- 
tural Philosophy, vol. ii. 105—130. ; 
DECLINATION OF A VERTICAL PLANE, 
or WALL; in dialling, isan arch of the hori- 
zon, comprehended either between the plane 
and the prime vertical circle, when it is count- 
ed from the east or west ; or between the plane 
and the meridian, if it be accounted from the 
north or south. ~ 7 
DECLINATOR,.or DecLtinatTory, an 
instrument in dialling, by which the declina- 
tion, inclination, and reclination of planes are 
determined. ‘The construction of this instru- 
ment, as somewhat.improved by Mr. Jones, is 
as follows: on a mahogany’ board ABIK, 
fiz. O, Pl..56, is inserted a semicircular arch 
AGED of ivory or box-wood, divided into two 
quadrants of 90° each, beginning from the 
middle G. .On. the centre C turns a vertical 
quadrant DFE, divided into 90°, beginning 


from the base 2; on which is a moveable in- 
dex CF, with a small hole at F for the sun’s 


rays to pass through, and form a spotona 
mark at ©. The lower extremity of the qua- 
drant at E is pointed, to mark the linear direc- 
tion of the quadrant when applied to any other 
plane; as this quadrant takes off oceasionally, 
anda plumb-line P hangs at the centre on C, 


for taking the inclinations and reclinations of 


planes. At H, on the plane of the board, is 
Inserted a compass of points and degrees, with 
a magnetical needle turning on a pivot over it. 


The addition of the moveable quadrant index 
-considerably extends the utility of the declinator, 


by rendering it convenient for taking equal alti- 


-tudes of the sun, the :sun’s altitude, and bear- 


ing, at the same time, &c. 

To apply this instrument in taking the de- 
clination of a wall or plane: place the side 
ACB in an horizontal direction to the plane 
proposed, and observe what degree or point of 
the compass the N part of the needle stands 
over from’ the north or the south, and it will 
be the declination of the plane from the north 
or south accordingly. In this case, allowance 
must be made for the variation of the needle 
(if any) at the place and which, if. not pre- 
viously known, will render this operation yery 
inaccurate. At London it is now 24° 9’ to the 
west. e 

Another way more exact may be used, when 
the sun shines out half an hour before noon. 
The side ACB being placed against the plane, 
the quadrant must be so moved on. the semi- 


circle AGB, and the index CF on DE, till the 


-sun’s rays passing through the hole at F fall 


exactly on the mark at G, and-continued so 


till the sun requires the index to be raised no 


higher: you will then have the. meridian: or 
greatest altitude of the sun; and the angle con 
tained between G and E will be the declina- 
tion required, . The position of CE is the me- 
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ridian br 19 o’clock line. But the most exact 
way for taking the declination of a plane, or 
gi diies a meridian line, by this instrument, is, 
in the forenoon, about two or three hours 
before 12 o'clock, to observe two or three 
heights or altitudes EF of the sun ; and at the 
same time the respective angular polar distances 
GE from G: write them down; and in the 
afternoon’watch for the same, or one of the 
same altitudes, and mark the angular distances 
or distance on the quadrant AG: now, the 
division or degree exactly between the two 
noted angular distances will be the true meri- 
dian, and the distance at which it‘may fall 
from the C of the divisions at G will be the 
declination-of the plane. The reason for ob- 
serving two or-three altitudes and angles in the 
morning is, that in case there should be clouds 
in the afternoon, you may have the chance of 
one corresponding altitude. | 

The quadrant occasionally takes off at C, in 
order to place it on the surface of a pedestal or 
plane intended for an horizontal dial; and 
thereby from equal altitudes of the sun, as 
above, draw ‘a ‘meridian or twelve o'clock line 
to set the dial by. 

The base ABIK serves to take the inclina- 
tion and reclination of planes. In this’ case, 
the quadrant is taken oft and the plummet P 
is fitted ona pinat the centre C: then the side 
IGK being applied to the plane proposed, ‘as 
OL (fig. 10.) if the plumb-line cuts the semi- 
circle in the point G, the plane is horizontal; 
or if it cut the quadrant in any point at S, 
then will GCS be the angle of inclination. 
Lastly, if applying the side ACB (fig. 10,) to 
the plane, the plummet cuts G, ‘the plane. is 
vertical ; or if it cuts either of the quadrants, 
it is accordingly the angle of reclination. 
Hence, if the quantity of the angle of inclina- 
tion be compared with the elevation of the 
pole and equator, it is easily known whether 
the plane be inclined or reclined. 

To DECLINE, v.n. (declino, Lat.) 1. To 
lean downward (Shakspeare). 2. To deviate ; 
to run into obliquities (Exodus). 3.'To shun; 


impaired ; to decay (Denham). 

To Decui/NE. via. 1. To bend downward; 
to bring down (Spenser). 2. To shun; to 
avoid; to refuse (Clarendon). 3. 'To modify 
a word by various terminations; to inflect 
(Watts). 

Decui've. s. The state of tendency to the 
worse ; diminution ; decay (Prior). 

DECLI'VITY. s. (declivis, Latin.) Incli- 
mation or obliquity reckoned downward ; ‘gra- 
dual descent ;. the contrary to acclivity (Swaft). 

DECLI'VOUS: a. (declivis, Latin.) Gra- 
dually descending ; not precipitous. 

To DECO'CT. 0, a. (decoquo, decoctum, Lat.) 
1. To prepare by’ boiling for any use ; to digest 
in hot water (Bacon). 2. To digest'by the 
heat of the stomach (Davies). 3. To boil in 
water (Bacon). 4. To boil ‘up to a consist- 
ence (Shakspeure). 

DECO'CTIBLE. a. (from decoct.) That 
may be boiled, or'prepared by boiling. 
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DECO'CTION.:s. (decoctum, Lat.) 1. The 
act of ‘boiling any thing, to extract its virtues 
(Bacon). 

DecoctTion. ‘(decoctum, from decoquo, 
to boil.) In pharmacy, any medicine boil- 
ed in a watery uid. ‘Ina ny eae point of 
view it isa continued ebullition with -water, 
to separate such parts of bodies'as-are only solu- 
ble-at that degree of heat. The following .are 
the chief preparations in modern dispensatories. 

D. altheze. This preparation, directed ‘in 
the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, ‘may be :exhi- 
bited as’a common ‘drink in nephralgia, and 
many diseases of the urinary passages, with ad- 
vantage. 

D. chamenieli. A very common and ‘ex- 
cellent vehicle for tonic powders, pills, &c. It 
is also in frequent use for fermentation and clys- 
ters. 

D. cinchone. This “way of:administering 
the bark is very general, as all the other pre- 
parations may be mixed with it as necessity 
requires. Itis a very proper fomentation for 
prolapsus of the uterus and rectum. 

D. cornu cervi. Decoctum album. ‘This 


' preparation of hartshorn possesses «absorbent 


and antacid. qualities, and is a very excellent 
drink in fevers attended with diarrhea,: and 
acidities of the prima viz. 

D. Geoffrae. This is by far the most pro- 
per form for administering this» medicine, 
which’ possesses laxative, narcotic, and an- 
thelmintic virtues. 

D. guaiaci compositum. ‘This possesses sti- 
mulant and diaphoretic qualities, and is gene- 
rally exhibited in cutaneous diseases which are 
dependant on a vitiated state of the humours. 

D. hellebori albi. The itch and some erup- 
tions of the-scalp are occasionally removed by 
this application, which should be used, asa . 
lotion. 

D. hordei. Barley decoction is a -very nu- 
tritive and softening drink, and the most proper 
of all liquors in inflammatory diseases. Itvis . 
‘an excellent gargle in inflammatorysore throats, 


: 3 ‘mixed with a little nitre. 
to avoid to do any thing, 4. To sink; to be | 


D. hordei compositum.. From the pectoral 
and demulcent qualities of this decoction, ‘it 
may be administered as a common drink in 
catarrh, and several affections of the chest. 

D..mezerei. An acrid and very’ stimulat- 
ing decoction, sometimes exhibited in indolent 
glandular swellings. | 

D. pro enemate. A-very excellent:form for 
an emollient ‘clyster. » A variety of medicines 
re! be added to deinveut’ gurtientek indications. 

. pro fomento. This preparation possesses 
‘antiseptic properties, and may be directed with 
advantage.in sphacelus. 

D. sarsaparille. - This is much extolled’ by 
some practitioners in phthisis, and serves.to re- 
store the strength after a long courseof mercury. 

D. sarsaparillee compositum. The alterative 
eee i of this compound is very great: it is 
generally given after a course of mercury, 


‘where there has been nodesfand indolent ulcer- 
_ations, and with great benefit. , 


‘D. seneke. The chief qualities of the ‘se- 
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‘qieka are contained in this form. An addition 
of a small quantity of liquorice obviates an un- 
pleasant sensation otherwise produced by it in 
the fauces. 

D. ulmi. This may be employed, with 
great advantage, as a collyrium in ehronic oph- 
thalmia. It is given internally in some cuta- 

' neous eruptions. 

DECO’CTURE. s. (from decoct.) A sub- 
stance drawn by decoction. 

- DECOLLA‘TION. s. (deevllatio, Latin.) 
The act of beheading (Brown). 

DECOMPO'SITE. «a. (decompositus, La- 
tin.) Compounded a second time (Bacon). 

DECOMPOSITION, “in chemistry, the 
disunion of substances already joined together ; 
a change which is uniformly succeeded by the 
formation of new compounds. Few chemical 
processes take place without a decomposition 
of some kind; and hence decompositions are 
almost innumerable in their variety, and de- 
pend upon the nature of the chemical sub- 
stances employed. See ANALYsIS. 

DECOMPOSITION OF FORCES. See Pa- 
RALLELOGRAM OF FORCES. 

To DECOMPO'UND. v. a. (decompono, 

_ Latin.) 1, To compose of things already com- 

pounded; to compound.a second time (New- 

ton). 2. To-resolve a compound into simple 

parts. 4 . 
_DEcomPo/unp. a. (from the verb.) Com- 

posed of things or words already compounded ; 

compounded a second time (Boyle). 
DecompounD LEAF. In botany, when 
the primary petiole is so divided that each part 
forms a compound leaf. The different kinds 
of the decompound leaf are BIGEMINATE, 

BiTERNATE, and BipINNATE: which see 

in their proper places. 

DECORA ENT. s. (from decorate.) Or- 
nament ; embellishment. 

To DE/CORATE. v. a. (decoro, Lat.) To 
adom ; to embellish ; to beautify. 

~“DECORA'TION. s. (from decorate.) Or- 
nament; added beauty (Dryden). 

DecoRArTion, in architecture, any thing 
that adorns and enriches a building, church, 
triumphal arch, or the like, either without- 
side, or within. The orders of architecture 
contribute greatly to decoration; and paint- 
ings, vases, festoons, &c, are often very suc- 
cessfully applied. ) 

‘Decoration is ‘more particularly applied 
to the scenes: of theatres. In operas, and other 
theatrical performances, the decorations must 
be' frequently changed conformably to the sub- 
ject. The ancients:had two kinds of decora- 
tions for their theatres: the first, called versu- 
tiles, having three sides, or faces, which were 
turned successively to the spectators: the other 
called ductiles, showing a new decoration by 


‘drawing or sliding another before it. This lat-’ 


ter-sort is still used, and apparently with much 
gteater success than-among the ancients, who 
were obliged to draw a curtain whenever they 
made a change in the decoration ; whereas on 
' our-stage the change is made in a moment, 
and almost Wibotc being perceived, 
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DECORA/TOR. s. (from decorate.) An 


adorner. ; 

DECO/ROUS. a. (decorus, Lat.) Decent; 
suitable to a character ; becoming (Ruy). 

Fo DECO'RTICATE. v. a. (decortico, 
Latin.) To divest of the bark or husk (Ar- 
buthnot). 

DECORTICA‘TION. s. (from decorticate.) 
The act of stripping the bark or husk. 

DECO'RUM. s. (Latin.) Decency; beha- 
viour contrary to. licentiousness; seemliness 
(Wotton). 

Decorwm, in architecture, is the suitable- 
ness of a building, and the several parts and 
ornaments thereof, to the station and. ocea- 
sion. 

To DECO'Y. v. a, (from toey, Dutch, a 
cage.) To lure into a cage; to entrap (L’E- 
strange). : 

Deco’y. s. Allurement to mischief (Berk- 
ley. : 
Decoy, a canal, river, pond, or sheet of 
water, in a marshy situation, surrounded with 
reeds,.and.appropriated to the purpose of taking 
wild-ducks and teal, The management of it 
requires much art, and the decoy ducks mutch 
dextrous training. Wild fowl sleep for the 
most part during the day, and seek their food 
towards evening and through the night. Hence 
as soon as evening sets in the decoy rises, as it 
is termed, and the sport commences. ‘The 
machinery consists of a great variety of pipes 
or tubes terminating in nets, which are called 
tube or funnel nets; reed-skreens, which are 
placed at certain intervals along every pipe, and 
prevent the decoy man or his dog from being 
seen, excepting when necessary, and over the 
whole is suspended a large net upon hoops, 
extending over the entire pond or decoy space, 
and open only at one end. Just before the de- 
coy-ducks are ordered by the whistle of the de- 
coy-man, whose sound they know and obey, 
to commence their alluring stratagems, a small 
quantity of hemp seeds is thrown over the 
skreens to tempt the wild-fow! to advance: 
the trained birds now begin their piping, the 
wild-fowl make their appearance, and ‘pass 
slowly, but generally in considerable numbers, 
over the skreens, and become completely sur- 
rounded by the suspended net. If the wild- 
fowl be inactive, the dog receives a siynal to 
paddle a little at a distance, and they are sure 
to advance in the hope of catching and devour- 
ing what they suppose to be small fishes. rising 


‘to the surface of the water. ‘The decoy-man 


now rises and makes his appearance at the 
opening of the net where the wild-fowl.enter- 
ed; they cannot therefore retreat in that direc- 
tion, and the net effectually prevents them from 
ascending perpendicularly; they follow: there- 
fore the trained birds into the respective pipes, 
which become narrower and narrower ‘by de- 
grees, so that at last not more than one’ at.a 
time can pass forwards: another-man is secret- 
ed at the end of each pipe, who, after suffering - 
the decoy to escape upon the land on which 
the funnel terminates, receives the -rest one 
after another, and breaks their necks as-he re- 
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eeivesthem: in doing which much dexterity 
seems to be required. 8 

. A decoy in some seasons is astonishingly 
lucrative: in 1795:the Tillingham decoy in 
Essex, at that time in the occupation of Mr. 
Maseall, netted, after eat expence, eight hun- 
dred pounds sterling ; and the only birds taken 
were ducks and mallards. In 1799 ten thou- 
sand heads of wigeons, teals, and wild-ducks 
were caught in a decoy of the Reverend Bate 
Dudley, in the same county. They are gene- 
rally contracted for by the London poulterers, 
who formerly gave eighteen shillings per dozen 
(which, except in the case of duck and mal- 
Jard, includes twenty-four, or the double 
dozen); though the price is. now advanced to 
a guinea or five and twenty shillings. 

Decoy-puck, a duck that lures others. 

To DECRE’ASE. v. a, (decresco, Lat.) To 
erow less ; to be diminished (Newéon). 
~ To Decre’aSE. v. n. To make less; to di- 
minish (Daniel). 

Decrease. s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
state of growing less; decay (Prior). 2. ‘The 
wain of the moon (Bacon). 

DrecREASING PROGRESSION, One whose 
terms decrease by some regular rule, as the 
arithmetical progression 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, which 
decreases by the constant subtraction of the 
number 2. But the phrase is generally re- 
strained to geometrical serieses, whose terms 
decrease in a regular proportion: as 
for example 1, 4, 45 15:45 45 dp» &e. 

and again 1,4, $5 299 a1» sty zis» &e. 

In the first of these examples the sum of all 
the terms, in infinitum, is 2; the sum of the 
second progression, in infinitum, is 14. What 
is here meant, and what ought to be under- 
stood in all such cases, is, that, whatever be 
the number of terms in any such progression, 
their amount can never equal the determined 
finite quantity called the swm, though it may 
approach to it in such a manner, that their 
difference will become smaller than any as- 
signable quantity. The sum of any infinite 
- geometrical series decreasing, is equal to the 
square of the first term divided by the differ- 
ence between the first and second as is de- 
monstrated by Malcolm in his Arithmetic. See 
SERIES. 


To DECREE. v. n, (decretum, Latin.) To 


make an edict ; to appoint by edict (Milton). 

To Decre’s. v.a. To doom or assign by 
a decree (Job). 

Decre’e. s. (decretum, Latin.) 1. An 
edict; a law (Shakspeare). 2 Anestablished 
rule (Jol). 3 A determination of a suit. 

DecrEE, in the civil law, is.a determina-., 
tion that the emperor pronounces upon hear- 
ing a particular cause between plaintiff and 
defendant. 

DECREE is a sentence pronounced by the 
lord chancellor in the court of chancery, and 
it is equally binding upon the parties, as a 
Jiement in a court of law. » By the laws of 

ngland, a decree (notwithstanding any con- 
tempts thereof) shall not bind the goods or 
moveables, but only charge the person. . If a 
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dectee be obtained and inrolled, so that the. 
cause cannot be reheard, then there is no re- 
medy but by bill of review, which must be on 
error appearing on the face of the decree, or on 
matters subsequent thereto, as a release or a 
receipt discovered since. ; / 

DrcREES OF COUNCILS are the laws made 
by them, to regulate the doctrine and policy. 
of the church. 

DE’CREMENT. s. (decrementum, Latin.) 
Decrease ; the state of growing less ; the quan- 
tity lost by decreasing (Brown). i’ 

DECREMENTS, in mathematics, the 
small part by which a variable and decreasing. 
quantity becomes less and less. | 

DECKE’PIT. a. (decrepitus, Lat.) Wasted , 
and worn out with age (Addison). 

To DECRE'PITATE. v. a. (decrepo, La- 
tin.) ‘To calcine salt till it has ceased to crackle 
in the fire (Brown). . 

DECREPITA'TION. (decrepitatie, from 
decrepo, to crackle.) A kind of crackling 
noise, which takes place in bodies when heat-_ 
ed: it is peculiar to some kinds of salt; which, 
from a state of solution, are crystallized so ra- 
pidly, that the crystals formed burst into minute 

ieces. 

DECRE'PITNESS. Decrepr’rupe. s. 
(from decrepit.) The last stage of decay ; the 
last effects of old age (Bentley). | 

DECRE’SCENT. a.. (trom decrescens, 
Latin.) Growing less; being in a state of de- 
crease. 

»DE/CRETAL. a. (decretum, Latin.) Ap- 
pertaining to a decree; containing a decree 
(Ayliffe). ' 

Decrerat, in the canon law, a letter of a 
pope determining some point or question in 
the ecclesiastical law. The decretals composed , 
the second part of the canon-law. .The frst 
genuine one acknowledged by all the learned. 
as stich, is a letter of pope Siricius, written in 
the year 385, to Himerus bishop of Tarragona - 
ia Spain, concerning some disorders which 
had crept into the churches of Spain. Gratian 
published a collection of decretals, containing 
all the ordinances made by the popes till the . 
year 1150. Gregory LX. in 1227, following 
the example of Theodosius and Justinian, 


- formed a constitution of his own; collecting 


into one body all the decisions, and all the 
causes, which served to advance the papal 
power: which collection of decretals was 
called the Pentateuch, becaused it contained 
five books. . 

DE'CRETIST. s. (from decree.) One that 
studies the decretal (dyliff). ing 

DE’CRETORY. a. (from decree.) 1. Jus © 
dicial; definitive (South), 2. Critical; defi-. 
nitive (Brown). pie ; 

DECRI'AL. s. (from decry.) Clamorous 
censure; hasty or noisy condemnation. —_ 

To DECRY?’. vw. a. (decrier, French.) To 
censure; to blame clamorously; to clamour 
against (Dryden). / S95 

DECUBITUS, in medicine, the manner or 
posture in which a sick person lies in bed. See, 
MEDICINE, 


DED 
DECUMARIA. In botany, a genus of 


- the class dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
ten-leaved, superior ; petals ten; capsule eight 
or nine celled, many seeded.. Two species, both 
natives of Carolina: one a climbing, and the 
other a creeping plant. 

DECU’MBENCE. Decu’mMBENcy. s. 
_(decumbo, Latin.) The act of lying down; the 
posture of lying down (Brown). 

DECUMBENT FLOWER. - In botany. 
“ Decumbens flos. Having the stamens and 
pistils declined or bending down to the lower 
side of it; as incassia. Stem: caulis decumbens, 
lying on the ground with the base higher than 
the other parts. | 

DECU’/MBITURE. ‘s. (from. decumbo, 
Aiatin.) 1. The time at which a man takes 
to his bed in a disease. 2. (In astrology.) A 
scheme of the heavens erected for that time, by 
which the prognosticks of recovery or death are 
- discovered. 


 DE/CUPLE. (decuplus, 
(Ray). , 
DECURIO, a subaltern officer in the Ro- 


man armies. He commanded adecuria, which 
consisted of ten men, and was the third part of 
a turma, or the 30th part of a legion of horse, 
which was composed of 380 men. There 
were certain magistrates in the provinces called 
decuriones municipales, who formed a body to 
represent the Roman senate in free and cor- 
porate towns.’ They consisted of ten; whence 
the name. 

DECURRENT. LEAF. Folium decur- 
rens. In botany. A sessile leaf having its 
base extending downwards along the stem ;. as 
in symphytum, verbesina, carduus, spheran- 


atin.) Tenfold 


thus. Applied also to the petiole, and the 


stipule. bal? 
_. DECU’RSION. s. (decursus, Latin.) The 


act of running down (Hale). 


DECU'RSIVELY - PINNATE LEAF. 


Having the leaflets decarrent, or running 
along the petiole. 

DECURTA‘TION. s. (decurtatio, Latin.) 
The act of cutting short, or shortening. 

-DECURY, ten persons ranged under one 
chief, or leader. 

To DECU'SSATE. »v. a. (decusso, Latin.) 
To intersect at acute angles (ay). —. 
 DECUSSATED LEAVES AND 
BRANCHES. Growing in pairs, which al- 
ternately cross each other at right angles; so 
that if the stem be viewed vertically, or the eye 
be directed right down it, the leaves or branches 
will appear to: be in fours. ‘ 

‘DECUSSATION, a term in geometry, 
optics, and anatomy, signifying the crossing of 
_ two lines, rays, or threads, when they meet in 
a point, and then go on separately from one 
another. 

DEDDINGTON, a town in Oxfordshire, 
with a market on Tuesdays. Lat. 52..2 N. 
Lon. 12. 1 W. | 

‘To DEDE'CORATE. v. @. (dedecoro,, Lat.) 
To disgrace; to bring a reproach upon. 

DEDECORA'‘TION. s. (from dedecorate.) 
The act of disgracing ; disgrace. 


DED 
DEDE’/COROUS. a. (dedecus, Latin.) Dis« 


raceful; reproachful ; shameful. 

DEDENTI/TION. s. (de and dentitioa, 
Latin.) Loss or shedding of the teeth (Brown). 

To DE’DICATE. v. a. (dedico, Latin.) 1. 
To devote to some divine power (Numbersy. 2. 
To appropriate solemnly to any person or pur- 
pose (Clarendon). 3. To inscribe to a patron 
(Peacham). . 

De’/picaTe. a. (from the verb.) Conse- 
crate; devote; dedicated ; appropriate (Spel- 
man). 

DEDICATION, the act of consecrating a 
temple, altar, statue, palace, &c. to the honour 
of some deity. The use of dedications is very 
ancient, both among the worshippers of the 
true God, and among the heathens; the He- 
brews call it maa hhanuchah, imitation; which 
the Greek translators render syxeime, and eyxei= 
VLOLAOG , renewing. 

In the scripture we meet with dedications 
of the tabernacle, of altars, of the first and se- 
cond temple, and even of the houses of private 
persons. ‘There are aiso dedications of vessels, 


‘and garments of the priests and Levites, and 


even of the men themselves. 

The heathens had also dedications of tem- 
ples, altars, and images of their gods, &e. — 
Nebuchadnezzar held a solemn dedication of 
his statue (Dan. ii. 2)... Pilate dedicated gilt 
buckiers at Jerusalem to ‘Liberius (Philo de 
legat). Petronius would have dedicated.a 
statue to the emperor in the same city.(zlid. p. 
791.) Tacitus: (Hisé. lib. iv. c. 53) mentions 
the dedication of the capitol, upon rebuilding 
it by Vespasian,. &c. 

he Christians finding themselves at liberty 
under Constantine, in lieu of their ruinous 
churches, built new ones in every place; and 
dedicated them, with a deal of solemnity. .The 
dedication was usually performed in a synod; 
at least they assembled a number of bishops to 
assist at the service. We have the description 
of those of the churches at Jerusalem and 
Tyre in Eusebius, and many others in later 
writers. om | 

DepicaTIon, in literature, is an address 
prefixed to a book, soliciting patronage, or tes- 
tifying respect for the person to whom it is 
made. "The dedication of the fourth part of 
Mr. Edwards’s History of Birds is_ preserved 
here, not as one we think worthy. of imitation, 
but on aceount of its singularity. It is this: 
“To Gop! the one eternal! the incompre- 
hensible! the omnipresent! omniscient and 
Almighty Creator of all. things that exist! 
from orbs immeasurably great, to the minutest 
points of matter, this arom is dedicated and 
devoted, with all possible gratitude, lumilia- 
tion, and worship, and the highest adoration 
both of body and mind, by his most resigned, 
low, and humble creature, G. E.” = = 

DEDICA’TOR. s. (from dedicate.) One 
who inscribes his work to a patron with com- 
pliment and servility (Pope). 

_ DE'DICATORY. a. (from dedicate.) Com- 
posing a dedication ; adulatory (Pope). 

DEDIMUS POTESTATEM, in law, a: 


DEE 
eommission granted to one or more. persons, 
for the forwarding and dispatching some act 
appertaining to a judge, or some court; as to 
take answers in chancery, depositions of wit- 


nesses in a cause depending in that court, and- 


levy a fine in the common pleas, &c. where 
persons live in the country or cannot travel. 

DEDIDITIIL, among the Romans differed 
from CAPTIVES in this, that the latter were 
taken by force, whereas the former surrendered 
themselves. 


DEDU'TION. s. (deditio, Latin.) The act, 


of yielding up any thing; surrendry (Hale). 
| To DEDU’CE. v. a. (deduco, Latin.) 4. 
To draw in a regular connected series (Pope). 
2. To form a regular chain of consequential 
propositions (Locke). 3. 'To lay down in regu- 
lar order (Thomson). 

DEDU'CEMENT. s. (from deduce.) The 
thing deduced; consequential proposition 
(Dryden). 

DEDU‘CIBLE. a. (from deduce.) Collec- 
tible by reason ; consequential (South). 

DEDU’CIVE. a. (from deduce.) Perform- 
ing the act of deduction. 

To DEDU'CT. »v. a. (deduco, Latin.) 1. 
To substract ; to take away; to cut off; to de- 
falcate (Norris). 2. To separate; to dispart : 
not in use (Spenser). ; 

DEDUCTION. s. (deductio, Latin.) 1. 
Consequential collection ; consequence (Dup.). 
2. That which is deducted, defalcation ( Pope). 

DEDU‘CTIVE. a. (from deduct.) Dedu- 
eible. 

DEDU'CTIVELY. ad. Consequentially ; 
by regular deduction (Brown). 

DEDUTTIONE, the name given by Guido 
to the gradual rising of the voice, in solmiza~ 
tion : the falling of the voice, he called redut- 
dione. 

' DEE, a river which rises in the county of 
Merioneth, in two springs which unite near 
Pimble Meer into one stream, It passes 
through that lake, crosses Denbighshire, and 
separates that county from Cheshire, then 
runs into the Irish Sea, about 15 miles N.W. 
from Chester. ‘The same name is given to two 
rivers in Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

Dee (John), an English mathematician, 
born at London in 1527, and educated at St. 
John’s college, Cambridge. On the founding 
of ‘Trinity college he was chosen one of the 
fellows. Falling under the suspicion of ma- 
gical practices, he went abroad, and took his 
degree of LL.D. at Louvain. He read lec- 
tures in the mathematics there, and at other 
universities, with great applause. In 1551 he 
returned to England, and obtained the rectory 
of ‘Upton-upon-Severn. . Soon after the acces- 


sion ‘of Mary.to the throne he was taken up. 


and committed to the Tower, on suspicion of 
treasonable practices; but after some time he 
was discharged. In 1570 he.edited sir Henry 
Billingsley’s. translation of Euclid, to which he 
prefixed a preface, and added notes, which 
shew him.to have been a deep mathematician. 
The oe following he was at Louvain, where 

e fell_very ill, and so highly was.he esteemed 


(Bacon). 
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by the queen, that she sent over two physicians 
to attend him. He returned as soon as he wag 
recovered, and went to reside at Mortlake, 
where he collected a great library, which queen 
Elizabeth went to see in 1575. Her majesty 
also held frequent conversations with «Dee 
upon philosophies subjects, but he seems to 
have received hardly any particular. marks of 
her royal favour. In 1581 he and Edward 
Kelly began their magical operations, which 
lasted two years, in which they were joined ‘by 
a Polish nobleman called Laskt, who persuaded 
them to go to his castle. ‘he confederates 
accordingly set out for Poland, where they re- 
mained some time. Their adventures abroad © 
made so much noise that the queen thought 
proper to send for Dee home again, who ac- 
cordingly. returned in great pomp. In 1596 
he was made warden of Manchester college, 
and died at Mortlake ia 1608. Dee continued 
his magical studies to the last ; and was some- 
times very rudely treated by the common peo- 
ple as a conjuror, He published several ma- 
thematical works in Latin and English, and 
wrote many more which were never printed; 
but in 1659 Dr. Meric Casaubon published, a 
True and faithful Relation of what passed’ for 
many Years between Dr. John Dee and some .- 
Spirits, &c. out of the original copy written 
with Dr. Dee’s own land, kept in the library 
of sir Thomas Cotton, knt. yi 
DEED. s. (vx, Saxon.) 1. Action; thing 
done (Smalliridge). 2. Exploit; performance 
(Dryden). 3. Power of action; agency (Mil- — 
ton). 4. Act declaratory of an opinion (Hook- 
er). 5, Written evidence of any legal ‘act 
6. Fact; reality; the contrary’ to 
fiction (Lee). nok Sg EE 
DEED, an instrument written on paper or 
parchment, which relates principally to the 
conveyance or transferring of property, and the 
validity of which consists in the following es- ~ 
sential particulars: 1. Proper parties to contract 
with one another, and a proper’subject matter 
to be contracted for; 2..A good and sufficient 
consideration; 3. Writing on parchment, ‘or 
paper, duly stamped; 4. Sufhcient and legal 
words, properly disposed; 5. Reading (if it be 
desired) before execution ; 6. By stat. 29 Car. 
II. c. 3, sealing, in many cases ‘signirig also ; 
and, lastly, delivery, which ‘niust be done either 
by the party himself, or ‘by his attorney, law- 
fally authorised, and expressed in the attesta- 
tion. If any of these requisites be wanting, 
the deed is absolutely void, from ‘the’ begin- 
ning. A 9h tt See 
~DEED-POLL, is a deed polled, or shaved, 
quite even; in contradistinction from an in- 
denture, which is cut unevenly, and answer- 
able to another writing that comprehends the 
same words. A deed-poll is properly single, or 
of one part, and is intended .for the use of 
feoffee, grantee, or lessee ; an indenture al- 
ways consists of two or more parts and ‘parties. 
Every deed that is pleaded shall be “intended to 
be a deed-poll, unless ‘it is alleged to’ be iri- 
dented. ; ” cam! Big Py, at ¢t 
DEEDLESS. a. (from: deed-y Unactive. 
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‘To DEEM. v. n. particip. dempt or deemed. 
{eeman, Saxon.) To judge; to conclude upon 
consideration; to think ;. to opine (Dryden). 

Deem.s. (from the verb.) Judgment; _sur- 
mise ; opinion: not in use (Shakspeare). 

DEE’MSTER. s. (from deem.) A judge. 
This is the name given to the judges sls de- 
cide al] controversies in the Isle of Man. 

DEEP. a. (oeep, Saxon.) 1. Having length 
downward; profound (Bacon). 2. Low in 
situation; not high. 3. Measured from the 
surface downward (Newfon). 4. Entering 
far; piercing a great way (Shakspeare). 5. Far 
from the outer part (Dryden). 6. Not super- 
ficial; not obvious (Locke). 7. Sagacious ; 
penetrating (Milton). 8. Politick ; insiduous 
(Shakspeare). 9. Grave; solemn (Shaksp.). 
10. Dark-coloured (Dryden). 1i. Having a 
great deal of stillness, or gloom, cr sadness 
(Genests), 12. Depressed; sunk (Corinthians). 
13. Bass; grave in sound (Bacon). 

Deep. s. (from the adjective.) 1. The sea ; 
the main; the ocean (Waller). 2. The most 
solemn or still part (Shakspeare). 

. Dexp-sea LINE, or Dip-sEA LINE, in the 
sea-language, a small line used for sounding, 
when a ship is in very deep water at sea. 

At the end of this line is a piece of lead, call- 
_ed the deep sea lead, at the bottom of which is 
a coat of white tallow, to bring up stones, 
i. shells, or the like, from the bottom, in 

rder to learn the differences of the ground ; 
which being entered, from time to time, in 
the seamen’s books, by comparing of observa- 
tions; enable them to guess by their soundings, 
&c. what coast they are on, though they can- 
not see land. . 

To DEE'PEN. v. a. (from deep.) 1. To 
make deep; to sink far below the surface (Ad- 
dison). 2. To darken; to cloud; to make 
dark (Peacham). 3. To make sad or gloomy 
(Pope). 

DEEPING, or Marxet-DeePinc, a 
tewn of Lincolashire, with a market on Thurs- 
days. It is seated on the Welland, in a fenn 
country. Lat. 52. 42 N. Lon. 0. 21 W. 


A\djoining to this town are two villages known 
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By the names of James Deeping, and West 
eeping. . 
DEEP-MOUTHED. a. (deep and mouth.) 
faving a hoarse and loud noise (Gay). 
DezEp-MusiNG. a. (deep and muse.) Con- 
templative; lost in thought (Pope). 
DEIEPLY. ad. (from deep.) 1. Toa great 
depth; far below the surface (Tillotson). 2. 
With great study or sagacity. 3. Sorrowfully; 
solemnly (Donne). 4. With a tendency to 
darkness of colour (Boyle). 5, In a high de- 
gree (Bacon). 
DE/EPNESS. s. (from deep.) Entrance far 
below the surface ; profundity ; depth (Anol.). 
DEER, in natural history, as~a_ generic 
term, applies to the cervus tribe generally. (See 
CERVUS.) Among foresters it is restrained to 
_ the individuals of this family that inhabit parks 
and forests ; whose flesh is equally denominat- 
ed venison, though very different in size, fla- 
your, and estimation, Deer are of two de- 
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scriptions; the one principally bred and presery= 
ed for the chase, the other for the table. For 
the first, see RED DEER, Stac, and Hinp3 
for the second, FALLOW DEER, Buck, and 


Doe. 

To DEFAICE. v. a. (defuire, French.) To 
destroy; to rase; to ruin; to disfigure (Prior). 

DEFA'ICEMENT. s, (from deface.) Vio-- 
lation ; injury; rasure; destruction (Bacon). 

DEFAI'CER. s. (from deface.) Destroyer ; 
abolisher ; violator (Shakspeare). 

DE FACTO, something actually in fact, or 
existing ; in contradistinction tode jure, where 
a thing is only so in justice, but not in fact: as 
a king de facto is a person that is in actual pos- 
session of a crown, but has no legal right to the 
same; and a king de jure is the person_who 
has just right to the crown, though he is out of 
possession of it. 

To DEFA'LCATE. ». a. (defalquer;s Fr.) 
To cut off; to lop ; to take away part. 

DEFALCAITION.. s. (from defalcate.) 
Diminution ; abatement (Addison). 

To DEFA'LK, v. a. (See Deratcate.) 
To cut off; to lop away (Decay of Piely). 

DEFAMAISTION. s. (from defame.) Ca- 


lumny; reproach; censure; detraction (Addi- 


son). 

W here any person circulates any report ine 
jurious to the credit or character of another, 
the party injured may bring an action to re- 
cover damages proportioned to the injury he 
has sustained; but it is incumbent upon the 
party to prove he sustained an injury, to entitle 

im to damages, In some cases, however, as 
for words spoken which by law are in theme 
selves actionable, as calling a tradesman a 
bankrupt, cheat, or swindler, &c. there is no’ 
occasion to prove any particular damage; but 
the plaintiff must be particularly attentive to 
state words precisely as they were spoken, 
otherwise he will be nonsurted, 

DEFAIMATORY. a. (from defame.) Cas 


lumnious; unjustly censorious ; libellous (Dry- 


den). 

To DEFA’ME. v. a. (de and fama, Latin.) 
To make infamous; to censure falsely ; to dis- 
honour by reports; to calumniate (Dryden). 

Dera’Me. s. (irom the verb.) Disgrace ; 
dishonour: not in use (Spenser)... 

DEFA’MER. s. (from defame.) One that 
injures the reputation of another (Government 
of the Tongue). 

To DEFA/TIGATE. v. a. (defatigo, Lat.) 
To weary ; to tire (Maine). 

DEFATIGA/TION. s. (defatigatio, Lat.) 
Weariness ; fatigue. 

DEFA/ULT. s. (defauwt, French.) 1. Omis- 
sion of that which we ought to do; neglect. 
2. Crime; failure; fault (Hayward). 3. De- 
fect ; want (Davies). 4. (In law.) Non-ap- 
pearance in court at a day assigned (Cowell). ° 

DEFAULT, in hunting, or as it is common- 
ly abbreviated, fault, a term implying that the 
hunted animal has escaped the sight and scent 
of the hounds; who, while throwing up their 
noses, as at a loss, and dashing in different di- 
rections in hope of recovery, are said to beat a 
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fault. Different opinions have been formed 
as to the proper mode of proceeding at this 
period : whether to try forward, or to try back- 
ward: and here a great deal depends upon the 
game you are pursuing, and the country you 
are hunting in. 

If, in pursuit of deer or fox, the hounds throw 
upon a fallow or highway, they cannot be got 
forward too soon, for certain it 1s that these 
have neither of them stopt in such places. Yet 
not so with the hare, who is likely to have 
thrown herself out by the side of the one, or 
squatted in a land (or furrow) of the other. 
Faults with the two former are much more 
easily and expeditiously hit off than with the 
latter, with whom they are sometimes almost 
incessant, particularly with a young or a hard- 
hunted hare. It should however be a fixed 
rule, never to abandon a fault, if possible, 
without recovery; it being, at least, as likely to 
bring the lost hare to a view as to find a fresh 
one. 

DEFA/ULTER. s. One that makes default. 

DEFE!’ASANCE. s. (defaisance, French.) 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any con- 
tract or stipulation. 2. A condition annexed 
to an act which performed by the obligee the 
act is disabled (Cow.). 3. The writing In 
which a defeasance is contained. 4. A defeat; 
conquest : obsolete (Spenser), 

DEFE’ASIBLE. a. (from defaire, Fr.) 
That may be annulled (Davies). 

‘ DEFEAT. s. (from defaire, French.) 1. 
The overthrow of an army (Addison). 2. Act 
of destruction ; deprivation (Shakspeare). 

To DerFr/ar. v. a. 1. To overthrow; to 
undo (Bacon). 2. ‘Vo frustrate (Milton). 3. 
Fo abolish ; to undo; to change. 
~ DEFE’ATURE. s. (from de and ,feature.) 
Change of feature; alteration of countenance: 
not in use (Shakspeare). 

To DE'FECATE, v. a. (defeeco, Latin.) 
1. To purge; to purify; to cleanse (Boyle). 
2. To purify from any extraneous or noxious 
mixture; to clear; to brighten (Glanville). 

De’rECATE. a. (from the verb.) Purged 
from lees or foulness (Boyle). 

DEFECA'TION. s. (defecatio, Lat.) Pu- 
Fification ; the act of clearing (Harvey). 

_DEFE/CT. s. (defectus, Latin.) 1. Want; 
absence of something necessary ; insufficiency) 
(Davies). 2. Failing; imperfection (Shak- 
speare). 3. A fault; mistake ; errour (Hooker). 
4. Any natural imperfection; a blemish 
(Locke). 

To Derrlcr.v. mn. 'To be deficient (Bro.). 

DEFECTIBI'LITY. s. (from defectible.) 
The state of failing ; imperfection (Hale). 

| DEFE/CTIBLE. a. (from defect.) Imper- 
fect ; ‘deficient; wanting (fale). 

DEFEICTION. s. (defectio, Latin.) 1. 

Want; failure. 2. A falling away; apostacy 
(Raleigh). 3. An abandoning ofa king, ora 
State; revolt (Davies). . 
- DEFE/CTIVE: a. (from defectivus, Lat.) 
1. Wanting the just quantity (Brown). 2. 
Full of defects; imperfect (Addison). 3. 
Faulty ; vitious ; blamable (Addison). 
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Dere/cTIVE or DEFICIENT NOUNS. (In 
grammar.) Indeclinable nouns, or such as 
want a number in some particular case. 

Dere'cTivE vers. (In grammar.) A 
verb which wants some of its tenses. 

DEFE/CTIVENESS, s. (from defective.) 
Want; favltiness (Addison). 

DEFE/NCE. s. (defensio, Lat.) 1. Guard ; 
protection; security (Swift). 2. Vindica- 
tion; justification ; apology (Acés).. 3. Pro 
hibition (Zemple). 4. Resistance. ; 

DEFENCE, in fortification, all sorts of work 
that cover and defend the opposite posts; as 
flanks, casements, parapets, and faussebrays. 

Derence (Line of), a supposed line 
drawn from the angle of the curtain, or from 
any other part in the curtain, to the flanked. 
angle of the opposite bastion. See CURTAIN 
and BasTion. , 

A line of defence represents the flight of a 
musket-ball from the place where the mus- © 
keteers stand, to scour the face of the bastion, 
and ought never to exceed the reach of a mus- 
ket. Pits 
Derence, in law, signifies a plea, or what 
the defendant ought to make after the plain« 
tiff’s count, or declaration, viz. that. he defends 
all the wrong, force, and damages, where and 
when he ought, &c. If the defendant would. 
piead to the jurisdiction, he must omit the 
words ‘* where and when he ought;” and if 
he would shew any disability in the plaintiff, 
and demand judgment if the plaintiff shall be 
answered, then he ought to omit the defence 
of the damage. There is a full defence usually 
in personal actions. 3 

To Dere’nes. v..a. (defensus, Latin.) Te 
defend by fortification : not in use (Fairfax). 

Derences, in heraldry, the weapons of any 
beast, as the horns of a stag, the tusks of a wild 
boar, &c: | 

DEFE’NCELESS. a. (from defence.) 1. 
Naked; unarmed; unguarded (Mitlon). 2. 
Impotent; unable to make resistance (Ad.). 

To DEFE/ND. v. a. (defendo, Lat.) 1.'To 
stand in defence of; to protect; to support 
(Shakspearey. 2. To vindicate; to uphold; 
to assert; to maintain (Sw2ft). ‘3. To fortify; 
to secure (Dryden). 4. To prohibit; to for- 
bid (Temple). ‘5. ‘To maintain a place, or 
cause, against those that attack it (Smith). 

Derenpn, defendere, in our ancient laws 
and statutes, signifies to prohibit or forbid. 
See Derence. (5 Richard IJ. cap. 7.) In- 
which sense also Chaucer uses it, in the fol- 
lowing passage : “eS threes 


Where can you say in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage. 
See also Milton’s Parad. Lost, book ii. line 86.. 
‘ DEFE‘'NDABLE. a. (from defend.) That 
may be defended. 
DEFE’NDANT. a. (from defendo, Lat.) 
Defensive ; fit for defence (Shakspeare). 
Dere/NDANT. s. (from-the adjective.) 1. 
He that defends against assailants (Wilkins). 
2. (in law.) The person accused or sued (Hu- 


dibras). 
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DEFF/NDER. s. (from defend.) 1. One 
that defends; a champion (Shakspeare). 2. 
An assertor; a vindicator (South). 3. (In 
law.) An advocate. 

DEFENDER OF THE FAITH (Fidei de- 
fensor), a peculiar title belonging to the king 
of England; as Catholicus to the king of 
Spain, These titles were given by the popes 
of Rome. That of Fidei Defensor was first 
conferred by Leo X. on king Henry VIII. for 
writing against Martin Luther; and the bull 
for it bears date, quinto idus Oct. 1521. It 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VII. 
But the pope, on Henry’s suppressing the 
houses of religion at the time of the reforma- 
tion, not only deprived him of his title, but de- 
posed him from his crown also: though in the 
-35th year of his reign, his title, &e. was con- 
firmed by parliament; and hath continued to 
be used by all succeeding kings to this day. 
Chamberlayne says, the title belonged to the 

kings of England before that time, and for 
proof of this appeals to several charters granted 
to the university of Oxford. So that pope 
Leo’s bull was only a renovation of an ancient 
right. 
“DEFE/NSATIVE. s. (from defence.) 1. 
Guard; defence (Brown). 2. (In surgery.) 
A bandage, plaster, or the like, used. to secure 
a wound. | 

DEFE'NSIBLE. a. (from defence.) 1. 
That may be defended (Bacon). 2. Justifia- 
ble; capable of vindication (Collier). 

DEFE/NSIVE. a. (defensif, Fr.) 1. That 
serves to defend; proper for defence; not of- 
fensive (Sidney). 2. In a state or posture of 
defence (Milton). 

Dere/nsive. s. (from the adjective.) |. 
Safeguard (Bacon). 2. State of defence (Cla- 
vendon). 

DEFE/NSIVELY. 
manner. 

DEFE'NST. part. pass. (from defence.) 
Defended : obsolete (Fairfax). 

To DEFE'R. ». n. (from differo, Latin.) 1. 
To put off ; to delay to act (Mili.). 2. To pay 
deference to another’s opinion. : 

To Defr’/x. v. a. 1. 'To withhold ; to delay 
(Pope)y -2. To refer to; to leave to another’s 
judgment and determination (Bacon). , 

DE’/FERENCE. s. (deference, French.) 1. 
Regard ; respect (Swift). 2. Complaisance ; 
condescension (Locke). 3. Submission (Ad- 
dison), . 

DEFERENS VAS. (deferens; from dif- 
fero, to convey; because it conveys the semen 

. to the vesiculz seminales.) Inanatomy. See 
VAS DEFERENS. . 

* DE/FERENT. a. (from deferens, or de- 
Jero, Latin.) That carries up and down 
(Bacon). ; 

De’FeRENT. s. (from the adjective.) That 
which carries ;. that which conveys (Bacon). 

Derer ENT, in the old astronomy, an ima~ 
ginary circle, which, as it were, carries about 
the body of a planet, and is.the same with the 

_ eteentric. - . . 


ad. In a defensive 
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DEFIANCE. s. (from defi, French.) + is 
A challenge; an invitation to fight (Dryden). 
2. A challenge to make any impeachment 
good. 8. Expression of abhorrence or cons 
tempt (Locke). { 

DEFVCIENCE. Deri/crency. s. (from 
deficio, Latin.) 1. Want; something less 
than is necessary (Arbuthnot). 2. Defect ; 
failing ; imperfection (Spratt). a 

DEFICIENT. a. (deficiens, Lat.) Failing ; 
wanting ; defective ; imperfect (Wotton). 

DegFICIENT HYPERBOLA, is a curve hav- 
ing only one asymptote, though two hyperbo- 
lic legs running out infinitely by the side of the 
asymptote, but contrary ways. ) 

DEFICIENT INTERVAL, in music, one les 
than the true by a comma. eee 

Dericient NUMBERS, those whose alis 
quot parts when added together, make sums 
less than the numbers themselves : as 8, whose 
parts, lt, 2, and 4, make only 7. 

DEFVER. s..(from defi, French.) A chal 
lenger ; a econtemner (J2llotson). 

To DEFIULE. v. a. (azilan, Saxon.) 1. To 
make foul or impure; to dirty (Shakspeare). 
2. To pollute; to make legally or ritually im~ 
pure (Leviticus). 3. To corrupt chastity; to 
violate (Prior). 4. 'To taint; to corrupt; to 
vitiate (Wakefieldy. - 

To Derv/LeE. v. n. (deffiler, Fr.) To march; 
to go off file by file. 

_ Deri e. s. (defile, Fr.) A narrow passage 
(Addison). 

DeEFILE, in fortification, a straight narrow 
passage, through which a company of horse or 
foot can pass only in file, by making a small 
front; so that the enemy may take an oppor 
tunity to stop their march, and to charge them 
with so much the more advantage, as these in 
the front and rear cannot reciprocally come to 
the relief of one enother. . 

DEFVYLEMENT. s. (from defile.) The 
state of being defiled; pollution ; corruption 
(Milton). 

DEFI/LER. s. (from defile.) One that de- 
files ; a corrupter ; a violator (Addison). 

DEFI/NABLE., a. (from define.) 1. Ca- 
pable of definition (Dryden). 2. That may. 
be ascertained (Burnet). a fee 

To DEFI/NE. v. a. (definio, Latin.; 1. To 
give the definition; to explain a thing by its 
qualities and circumstances (Sidney). 2. To 
circumscribe ; to bound (Newton). 

To Deri/Ne. v. n. To determine; to de 
cide ; to decree (Bacon). 

DEFUNER. s. (from define.) One that de- 
fines a thing by its qualities (Prior). 

DE/FINITE. a. (from -definitus, Lat.) _?. 
Certain; limited ; bounded (Sidney). 2. Ex- 
act ; precise (Shakspeare). sage 

~DerinirTe, in grammar, is applied to an 
article that has a precise determinate signitica- 
tion; such as the article. zhe in English, le 


and /a in French, &c. which fix and ascertain 


the noun they belong to, to some particular, 
as the King, le Roy; whereas in the qualit 
of King, de Roy, the Cages and de 
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mark nothing precise, and are therefore inde- 
finite. 

Doe’rintte. s. (from the adjective.) Thing 
explained or defined (Ayliffe). 

DE’FINITIVENESS. s. (from definite.) 
Certainty ; limitedness. 

DEFINITION. s. (definitio, Latin.) 1. A 
short description of a thing by its properties 
(Dryden). 2. Decision; determination. 

DEFINITION, in logic, an enumeration of 
the chief simple ideas of which a compound 
idea consists ; in order to ascertain or to ex- 
plain its nature and character. 

Definitions are of two kinds: the one no- 
minal, or, of the name; the other real, or, of 
the thing. 

Definition of the name, or nominal defini- 
tion, is that which explains the sense or signi- 
fication appropriated to a word: or, as Wol- 
fius more accurately considers it, it Is an enu- 
meration of certain marks, or characters, suf- 
ficient to distinguish the thing defined from 
any other thing ; so as to leave it out of doubt 

. what the subject is that is intended, or denoted 
by the name. This is what is meant by de- 
finition in mathematics. 

Such ts the definition of a square, when it 
as said to be a quadrilateral, equilateral, rectan- 
gular figure. 7 

By definition of the name, is either meant a 
declaration of the ideas and characters appro- 
priated to the word in the common usage of 
the language ; or the peculiar ideas, &c. which 
the speaker thinks fit to denote by that word, 
i. e. the special sense wherein he proposes to 
use it, in his future discourse. For it may be 
observed, that the significancy of any word 
depends entirely on our will; and we may af- 
fix what idea we please to a sound, which it- 

_ self signifies nothing at all. 

The definition of the name, therefore, in the 
‘second sense, is merely arbitrary, and ought 
‘never to be called in question ; only it is to be 
minded, that we keep inviolably to the same 
signification. Hence, a definition comes to 
stand, or to be made use of, as an undoubted 
or self-evident maxim; as it frequently does, 
and particularly among geometricians, who, 
above all other people, make use of such defi- 
nitions. | 

Definition of the thing, or real definition, 

-1s properly an enumeration of the principal at- 
tributes of a thing, in.order to convey or ex- 
plain its nature. 

Thus, a circle is defined a figure, whose 
circumference is every where equidistant from 
its centre. 

Wolfius defines a real definition to be a dis- 
tinct notion explaining the genesis of a thing; 
that is, the manner wherein the thing is made, 
or done : such is that of a circle, whereby it is 
said to be formed by the motion of a right line 
round a fixed point. On which footing, what 
was before instanced as a real definition of a 
circle amounts to no more than a nominal 
one. ; . 

This notion of a real definition is very strict 
and just; and affords a sufficient distinction 
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between a real and nominal one. But thought 
it has the advantages of analogy, distinctness, 
and conveniency, on its side; yet, being only 
itself a nominal definition, i. e. a definition of 
the term real definition, we must consider it 
in that light, that is, an idea fixed arbitrarily 
to that word, and which the author always. 
denotes by that word in the course of his book. 

Of the parts enumerated in a definiuon, 
some are common to other things beside the 
thing defined ; others are peculiar thereto: the 
first are called the genus, or kind; and the se- 
cond, the difference. Thus, in the former 
definition of a circle, by a figure whose cir- 
cumference is every where equidistant from its 
center ; the word figure is the kind, as being a 
name common to all other figures, as well as 
the circle ; the rest are the difference, which 
specify, or distinguish, this figure from every 
other figure. And hence arises that rule of 
F. de Colonia, for the making of a definition. 
«¢'Take,” says he, ‘* something that is common 
to the thing defined with other things, and add 
to it something that is proper, or peculiar to 
the thing; i. e. join the genus and spe- 
cific difference, and you will have a defini- 
tion.” | 

The special rules for a good definition are 
these: 1. A definition must be universal, or 
adequate, that is, it must agree to all the par- 
ticular species, or individuals that are included 
under the same idea. 2. It must be proper, 
and peculiar to the thing defined, and agree to 
that alone. ‘These two rules being observed, 
will always render a definition reciprocal with 
the thing defined, that is, the definition may 
be used in the place of the thing defined ; or 
they may be mutually affirmed concerning 
each other. 3. A definition should be clear 
and plain; and, indeed, it is a general rule 
concerning the definition both of names and 
things, that no word should be used in either 
of them which has any difficulty in it, unless 
it has been before defined. 4. A definition 
should be short, so that it must have no tauto- 
Icgy in it, nor any words superfluoas. 5. Nei-- 
ther the thing defined, nor a mere synony- 
mous name, should make any part of the de- 
finition. 

DEFYNITIVE. a. (definitivus, Lat.) De- 
terminate; positive ; express (Wotton). 

DEFINITIVELY. ad. Positively ; deci- 
sively ; expressly (Hall). 

DEFYVNITIVENESS. s. Decisiveness. 

DEFLAGRABILITY. s. (from deflagro, 

Latin.) Combustibility (Boyle). 
_DEFLA’/GRABLE. a. (from deflagro, 
Latin.) Having the quality of wasting 
away wholly in fire, without any remains. 
(Boyle). 

DEFLAGRA/‘/TION® (deflagratio, from 
deflagro, to burn.) Calcination. A che- 
mical term, chiefly employed to express 
the burning or setting fire to any substance ; 
as nitre, sulphur, &c. 

Fo DEFLECT. v. n. (deflecto, Latin.) To 
turn aside; to deviate from a true course 
Blackmore). 
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DEFLECTED, in botany; a branch of a 
tree, bowed, or bending down archwise. . 

DEFLECTION, the turning any thing 
aside from its former course by some adventi- 
tious or external cause. 

The word is often applied to the tendency 
of a ship from her true course, by reason of 
currents, &c. which divert her, and turn her 
out of her right way. . 

DErLECTION OF THE RAYS OF LIGHT, 
is a property which Dr. Hook observed in 
1974-5, and read an account of before the 
Royal Society, March 18, the same year. He 
says, he found it different both from reflection 
and refraction ; and that it was made towards the 
surface of the opacous body perpendicularly. 

This is the same property which sir Isaac 
Newton calls inflection. It is called by others 
diffraction. 

DEFLECTIVE FORCES (from deflecéo, 
Lat. to bend or turn aside), are those forces which 
act upon a moving body in a direction differ- 
ent from that of its actual course, in conse- 
quence of which the body is deflected, or 
turned, or drawn aside, from the direction in 
which it is moving. Such is the attractive 
force of the sun upon the earth in its orbit. 

DEFLE/XURE. s. (from deflecto, Latin.) 
A bending down ; a turning aside, or out of 
the way. 

DEFLORATE, in botany, Having dis- 
charged the farina or pollen. 

DEFLORATION, or DegeFrLowerinec, 
the act of violating or taking away a woman’s 
virginity. (See Virginity.) Death or mar- 

riage is decreed by the civil law in case of de- 
floration. 

To DEFLO’UR. v. a.-(deflorer, French.) 
i. To ravish; to take away a woman’s virgi- 
nity (Ecclus.). 2. To take away the beauty and 
grace of any thing (Taylor). 

DEFLOMURER. s. (from deflour.) A ra- 
visher ; one that takes away virginity (4d.). 

DEFLU/ODS. a. (defluus, Latin.) 1. That 
flows down. 2. That falls off. 

DEFLU’X. s. (defluxus, Latin.) Down- 
ward flow (Bacon). 

DEFLUXION. $s. (defluxio, from  de- 
Jjluo, to run off.) In medicine, a discharge of 
a fluid from any part. ; 

DEIFLY. ad. (from deft.) Dextrously ; 
skilfully : properly deftly (Spenser). 

DEFOE (Daniel), a celebrated English 
writer, was born, we believe, at Elton, in Hunt- 
ingdonshire, in the year 1660. He was bred 
a hosier ; which profession, however, he soon 
forsook, and became one of the most enter- 

rising authors that any age has produced. 
When discontents ran high at the revolution, 
and king William was obliged to dismiss his 
Dutch guards, De Foe, who had true notions 
of civil liberty, ridiculed the enemies of go- 
vernment in his well-known poem, called The 
True-born Englishman, which had a prodigi- 
ous sale, The next satire he wrote was enti- 
tled Reformation of Manners, aimed at some 
persons of high rank, who rendered them- 
selves a disgrace to their country. When the 
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ecclesiastics in power breathed too much of a 
spirit of persecution, De Foe wrote a tract 
called The Shortest Way with the Dissenters: 
for which he was called to account, and ex- 
plained himself with great firmness. He was 
afterwards sentenced to the pillory for attack- 
ing some public measures ; which so little in- 
timidated him, that, in defiance of their usage, 
he wrote A Hymn tothe Pillory. It would be » 
endless to enumerate all his publications ; but 
the following are the principal: The History 
of the Plague in 1665; a novel entitled The 
History of Colonel Jack; A new Voyage 
round the World by a Company of Merchants, 
printed for Bettesworth, 1725; The History 
of Roxana; Memoirs of a Cavalier ; The His- 
tory of Moll Flanders; The Family Instrac- 
tor; a book entitled Religious Courtship, 
which has undergone upwards of 30 editions ; 
and the Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe ; an admirable performance, of which 
there have been editions without number, but 
concerning which there is an anecdote that 
does the author of it no credit as to the better 
part of a writer's character, honesty. When 
captain Woods Rodgers touched at the island 
of Juan Fernandes, in the South Sea, he- 
brought away Alexander Selkirk, a Scots sailor, 
who had been left ashore there, and had 
lived on that desolate place above four years. 
When Selkirk came back to England, he 
wrote a narrative of his adventures, and put the 
papers into the hands of De Foe to digest for 
publication ; who ungenerously converted the 
materials into the History of Robinson Crusoe, 
aud returned Selkirk his papers again! a fraud 
for which in a humane view, the distinguish- 
ed merit of that romance can never atone. 
For the evidence on which this charge against 
De Foe stands, see Providence Dipeved 3 Or, 
An Account of the extraordinary Sufferings of 
Alexander Selkirk, by Mr. Isaac James, of 
Bristol. Daniel De Foe died at Islington, in 
1731. All his productions of the romantic 
species, but especially the two last mentioned, 
are much in vogue among country readers 5 
and, on account of their moral and religious 
tendency, may probably do a great deal of 
good. Robinson Crusoe isa performance 
strictly unique, both in the plan and execu- 
tion. Our praises, however, must be confined. 
to the first volume, which, probably, was all 
he intended publishing, till the second was 
drawn from him by motives of gain. De Foe 
also wrote a History of the Scot¢h Union, a 
work which does the author considerable cre- 
dit: a new edition of it was published a few 
vears ago, in 4to. by Chalmers. 
~ DEFOEDA/TION. s. (from defedus, Lat.) 
The act of making filthy; pollution (Bendé.). 

DEFOLIATION, or shedding the leaves. 
In botany, a term that implies not so much 
the action of unleaving, er shedding leaves ; 
as the season in which this action is per- 
formed. 

The following table, respecting the mean 
times in which the different trees shed their 
leaves, is founded upon observation : 


AB Stas 8 
Gooseberry-tree and bladder- 
BODE wacwoues dbase hen ea athelen 
Walnut and ash........ Tier as 
Almond-tree, horse-chesnut, 
and lime-tree, ........cse0.c0ee 
Maple, hazel-nut, black pop- 
lar, and aspen-tree,.........-++ 
Birch, plane-tree, mountain 
osier, false acacia, pear, 
and apple-tree, .......... Das 
Vine, mulberry, fig, sumac, 
_ and angelica-trees, .......00.+- | 
Elm-tree and willow,............ | 
Apricot and elder-trees,.........J ¢ L 20. 
It deserves to be remarked, that an ever- 
&reeu tree grafted upon a deciduous, deter- 
mines the latter to retain its leaves. ‘This ob- 
servation is confirmed by repeated experiments, 
perneneny by grafting the laurel, or cherry- 
ay, an evergreen, on the common cherry ; 
and the ilex, or evergreen oak, on the oak. 
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DEFORCEMENT, in law, the casting. 


any one out of his Jand, or a withholding of 
lands and tenements by force from the right 
owner. 

DeEForcEMENT, in the law of Scotland, is 
used for resisting, or offering violence to the 
officers of the law, while they are actually 
employed in the exercise of their functions, by 
pont its orders and sentences in execution, 
[he punishment of this crime is confiscation 
of moveables, joined with some arbitrary pu- 
nishment, as fine, imprisonment, banishment, 
or corporal pains, according to the degree of 
violence, and other circumstances which ag: 
ravate the crime- 

DEFORCEOR, in law, isa person that over- 
comes and casts forth another from his lands 
and tenements by force, and differs from a dis- 
seizor on this account: 1. That a man may be 
disseized without force. 2. A man may de- 
force another that never was in possession ; as 
where many have a right to lands, as common 
heirs, and one of them enters and keeps out 
the rest. A deforceor likewise differs from an 
intruder, who is made by a wrongful entry 
only into land, &c. void of a possessor, whilst 
a deforceor is he that holds out against the 
right heir. | | 

“To DEFO'IRM. v. n, (deformo, Latin.) 1. 
To disfigure ; to make ugly (Shakspeare). 2. 
To dishonour; to make ungraceful (Dryden)., 

Devo’rm. a. (deformis, Lat,) Ugly; disfi- 
eured; of an irregular form (Milton). __ 

_ DEFORMA'TION. s. (deformatio, Lat.) 
A defacing ; a disfiguring. 

DEFO/RMEDLY, ad. (from deform.) In 
an ugly manner. . 
~DEFO’/RMEDNESS. s. (from deformed.) 
Ugliness; a disagreeable form. 

DEFO'RMITY. s. (deformitas, Lat.) 1. 
Ugliness; illfavouredness (Shakspeare). 2, 
Ridiculousness (Dryden). 3. Trregularity ; 
inordinateness (A. Charles). . 

_ Derormity is. immediately opposed to 
beauty, and denotes the want of that uniformi- 
ty, symmetry, and variety, necessary to con- 
stitute beauty. Accordingly, Dr. Hutcheson 
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defines it by the absence of beauty, or a defi- 
ciency in the beauty expected in any species. 
Deformity and beauty may be considered 
either as natural or moral. These are both 
referred by the above-mentioned ingenious 
writer to an internal sense ; and our perceptions 
of them, as he supposes, arise from an original, 
arbitrary structure of our own minds, by 
which certain objects, when observed, are ren- 
dered the occasions of certain sensations and 
affections. “ 

That many objects give no pleasure to our 
sense is obvious. Many are certainly void of 
beauty; but then, says this author, there is no 
form which seems necessarily disagreeable of 
itself, when we dread no other evil from it, 
and compare it with nothing better of the 
kind. Many objects are naturally displeasing, 
and distasteful to our external senses, as well 
as others pleasing, and agreeable; as smells, 
tastes, and some separate sounds : but with re- 
gard to our sense of beauty, no composition of 
objects which give not unpleasant simple ideas, 
seems positively unpleasant, or painful of it- 
self, had we never observed any thing better 
of the same kind. 

Had there been a species of the.form which 
we now denominate ugly, or deformed, and 
had we never seen or expected greater beauty, 
we should have received no disgust from it; 
though the pleasure would not have been so 
great in this form as in those we now admire. 
Our sense of beauty seems designed to give us 
positive pleasure; but not positive pain, or 
disgust, any farther than what arises from 
disappointment, 

The chief cause of the personal deformity so 
frequent at present, is the neglect of paying 
proper attention to the clothing of infants, by 
which they are deprived of the free use of their 
limbs; and thus, ina great measure, rendered 
unserviceable to society, But, though de- 
formity may apparently be prejudicial to 
health, it is ultimately a real advantage. De- 
formed persons, it is true, possess a less share of 
strength than others; they should, therefore, 
be naturally more careful to preserve it, as 
well as their health; which can be effected 
only by a strict adherence to temperance. This 
object will likewise be considerably facilitated 
by moderate exercise, which few, in such a 
situation, can want strength to perform; and, 
as they are not calculated for violent exercise, 
they are consequently exempt from all the dis- 
orders arising from that source; and may thus 
attain a mature old age, 

In the work entitled Fugitive Pieces is pre- 
served an excellent essay on bodily defcrmity, 
by the late William Hay, esq. who was him- 
self deformed, and who, while he rallies his 
own figure with great pleasantry, discusses the 
general subject in a manner equally instructive 
and agreeable, He considers the natural con- 
sequences of bodily deformity; how it affects 
the outward circumstances; and, lastly, what 
turn it gives to the mind. The reader will 
find much amusement and information result 
from consulting this admuable essay, 
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DEFO'RSOR. s. (from orceur, French.) 


One that overcomes and casts out by force 
(Blount). 

DEFOSSION, | burying alive: this was 
inflicted by the Romans on vestal virgins 
‘guilty of incontinency. 

To DEFRA'UD. ». a. (defraudo, Latin.) 
To rob or deprive by wile or trick; to cheat 
(Pope). 

DEFRAUDA‘TION. s. (defraudo, Lat.) 
Privation by fraud (Brown). 

DEFRAIUDER. s. (from defraud.) A de- 
eciver; one that cheats (Blackmore). 

To DEFRA/Y. ». a. (defrayer, Fr.) To 
bear the charges of (Bacon). 

DEFRA'YER. s. (from defray.) One that 
discharges expences. 

DEFRA!Y MENT. s. (from defray.) The 
payment of expences, 

DEFT. a. (dcerz, Saxon.) Obsolete. 1. 

_ Neat; handsome; spruce, 2. Proper; fitting 
(Shakspeare). 3. Ready; dexterous (Dry.). 

‘DEFTERDAR, or Derrarpar, in the 
Turkish and Persian polity, an officer of state, 
answering to our lord treasurer, who appoints 
deputies in every province. 

DE’FTLY. A (from deft.) Obsolete. 1. 
Neatly; dexterously (Shakspeare). 2. In a 
skilful manner (Gay). 

DEFUINCT. a. (defunctus, Lat.) Dead ; 
deceased (Hudibras). 

Deru’ncrt. s. (from the adjective.) One 
that is deceased; a dead man or woman 
(Graunt). 

DEFUINCTION. s. (from defunct.) Death 
CShakspeare). 

To DEFY’. v. a. (defer, French.) 1. To 

- call to combat; to challenge (Dryden). 2. 
To treat with contempt; to slight (Shak.). 

Dery’. s. (from the verb.) A challenge; an 
invitation to fight (Dryden). SRE: 

DEFY/ER. s. (from defy.) A challenger ; 
more properly defier (South). 

DEGE’NERACY. s, (from degeneratio, 
Latin.) 1. Departure from the virtue of our 
ancestors. 2. Desertion of that which is goad 
(Tillotson). 3. Meanness (Addison). 

To DEGE/NERATE, v. 2. (degenerer, 
French.) 1, To fall from the virtue of our an- 
cestors. 2. To fall from a more noble to a base 
state (Tillotson). 3. 'To fall from its kind; to 
grow wild or base (Bacon). 

Dece!NERATE. a. (from the verb.) 1. Un- 
like his ancestors (Swift). 2. Unworthy; base 
(Milton). 

DEGE/NERATENESS. s. Degeneracy; 
state of being grown wild, or out of kind. 

DEGENERA‘TION. s. (from degenerate.) 
1. A deviation from the virtue of one’s ances- 
tors. 2%. A falling from a more excellent state 

to one of less worth. 3, The thing changed 
from its primitive state (Brown). . 

DEGE/NEROUS. a. (from degener, Lat.) 
1. Degenerated; fallen from virtue. 2, Vile; 
‘base; infamous; unworthy (Sow¢h). 

- DEGE’NEROUSLY. ‘ad. In a degenerate 
-manner; basely; meanly (Decay of Piety). 

DEGLUTITION. 5. (deglutition, Fr.) 
“The act or power of swallowing (Arbuthnot). 
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Deglutition is performed in the first place by 
means of the tongne, driving the aliment into 
the cesophagus or gullet, and then, by the. con- 
traction ofthe sphincter, and the fleshy fibres 
of the esophagus, which, lessening its aper- 
ture, protrude the contents downward into the 
stomach. . 

DEGRADA/TION, s. (degradation, Fr.) 
1. Dismission from an office or dignity (4y- 
liffe). 2. Degeneracy; baseness (Soutn). 3. 
Diminution of value. . 

DEGRADATION, a punishment of delin- 
quent ecclesiastics. The canon-law distia- 
guishes it into two sorts: the one summary, 
by word only: the other solemn, by stripping 
the person degraded of those ornaments and 
rights which are the ensigns of his ‘order or 
degree. The canonists likewise distinguish 
degradation from deposition; understanding 
by the latter the depriving a man of his cleri« 
cal orders, but by the former only the remov« 
ing him from his rank or degree. In the an- 
cient primitive church, degrading a clergyman 
was reducing him to the state and communion 
of laymen. The’ full import of the phrase, 
however, is the depriving him of his orders, 
and reducing him to the simple condition of a 
layman; a punishment inflicted for several 
offences, as, adultery, theft, or fraud: and 
clergymen thus reduced were seldom allowed 
to recover their ancient station, except upon 
some great necessity or very pressing reason. 

To DEGRA'DE. v. a. (degrader, French.) 
1.’To put one down from his degree (Shak- 
speare). 2.'To lessen; to diminish the value 
of (Milton). : 

DEGREE. s. (degré, French.) 1. Quality; 
rank; station (Prior). 2. The comparative 
state and condition in which a thing is (Bac.). 
3, A step. or preparation to any thing (Sidn.). 
4. Order of lineage; descent of family (Dry- 
den). 5. Order or class (Locke). 6. Mea- 
sure; proportion (Dryden). 7. The vehe- 
mence or slackness of the hot or cold quality 
(South). ° 

Deeres, in algebra, a term applied to equa- 
tions, to distinguish the highest power of the un- 
known quantity. Thus, if the index of that 
power be 3 or 4, the equation is respectively of 
the 3d or 4th degree. 

Decree, in geometry or trigonometry, is the 
360th part of the circumference of any circle. 
Every circle being considered as divided into 360 
parts, called degrees; which are marked by a 
small ° near the top of the figure; thus 45° is 
45 degrees. 

The degree is subdivided into 60 smaller parts, 
called minutes, meaning first minutes; the mi- 
nute into 60 others, called seconds; the second 
into 60 thirds; &c. Thus 45° 12/ 20” are 45 de- 
grees, 12 minutes, 20 seconds. 

The magnitude or quantity of angles is ac- 
counted in degrees; for because of the uniform 
curvature of a circle in all its parts, equal angles 
at the centre are subtended by equal arcs, and by 
similar arcs in peripheries of different diameters ; 
and an angle is said to be of so many degrees, as 
are contained in the arc of. any circle compre- 
hended between the legs of the angle, and having 
the angular point for its centre. Thus we say 
an angle of 90°, or of 45° 24’. It is also usual to 
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gay, such a star is elevated sO many degrees 
above the horizon, or declines so many degrees 
from the equator; or such a town is situate so 
many degrees of latitude or longitude. A sign of 
the ecliptic or zodiac contains 30 degrees. 

DEGREE OF LATITUDE, is the space or distance 
on the meridian through which an observer must 
niove, to vary his latitude by one degree, or to in- 
crease or diminish the distance of a star from the 
zenith by one degree ; and which, on the suppo- 
sition of the perfect sphericity of the earth, is the 
360th part of the meridian. 

The quantity of a degree of a meridian, or other 
great circle, on the surface of the earth, is various- 
_ ly determined by different observers: and the 

methods made use of are alsv various. 
Eratosthenes, 250 years before Christ, first 
determined the magnitude of a degree of the 
meridian, between Alexandria and Syene on the 
borders of Ethiopia, by measuring the distance 
between those places, and comparing it with the 
difference of a star’s zenith distances at those 

. places; and found it to be 6944 stadia. 


Ptolemy fixes the degree at 682 Arabic miles, 
counting 7} stadia to a mile. The Arabs them- 
selves, who made a computation of the diameter 
of the earth, by measuring the distance of two 
places under the same mendian, in the plains of 
Sennar, by order of Almamon, make it only 56 
miles. Kepler, determining the diameter of the 
earth by the distance of two mountains, makes @ 
degree i3 German miles; but his method is far 
from being accurate. Snell, seeking the diameter 
of the earth from the distance between two pa- 
rallels of the equator, finds the quantity of @ 
degree, 
by one method 57064 Paris toises, or 342384 ft: ; 
by another meth. 57057... . toises, or 342342 ft. 

Since the time of Snell, a degree of latitude has 
been measured in different places, by various 
mathematicians: as our limits will not allow of 
our indulging in a complete historical detail, we 
shall present our readers with a comparative table. 
of results, and then subjoin a few remarks and re- 
ferences. 


TABULAR COMPARISON OF OBSERVATIONS. 
Length of a Degree on the Level of the Sea. 


Fathoms 
according 
to Roy. m 


Latitude, Toises. 


Measurers. 


Fernelius, 1525, 
Snellius, 1620. i 
Norwood, published 1636. 


61194:3 
66° 21’ 19” ; 


50° 41’ .|60840 


Maupertuis, 1736-7. 
Melanderhielm and Svanberg, 1802. 
Roy, 1790. 


The degree perpendicular to the 


meridian 61182°3 fathoms. _ Phil. Trans. 1795. 


0? 91:97" 60826°6 


Maupertuis and Cassini, 1739-40. 
Picart, 1669, 


60833:°0 
60839°4 


60777°6 
60821°3 
60773°4 
60725°5 
60628°5 
60494 

60485°5 


Mean of Maupertuis, and Cassini, and Liesganig. 


Liesganig, 1768. 

Cassini, 1739-40. 

Beccaria, 1768. 
Mean of Beccaria and Boscovich. 
Boseovich and Lemaire, 1752. 
Mason and Dixon, 1764-8. 
Lambion, 1803. 

Bouguer and Condamine, 1736-43. 


Klostermann, 1789, 
La Caille, 1752. 


* 


§60516°7 
60884* 
j 60825° 
60820" 
60864" 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Nouet. Phil. Mag, xii. 208. 
Biot and Arrago, 1808. 
Mudge, 1800-2, 


{The measures indicated as great Sipps Sie and Delambre, 1790- 


as those of colonel Mudge. 


From a comparison of the measures of a de- 
gree on the meridian, at different parts of the 
earth, it follows that the earth is not strictly 
spherical, but more nearly agrees in figure with 
an oblate spheroid; or in the opinion of some, 
the segments of two rather unequal spheroids are 
united at the equator. See Eaxtu and Exuipri- 
‘ITY. 

The great trigonometrical survey of this king- 
dom, originated principally from a memorial of 

-™M, Cassini de Thury, transmitted by the French 
ambassador to Mr. Fox, then (1783) secretary of 


s 
‘ 


1805. 


state, setting forth what benefits astronomy would 
derive from constructing a series of triangles that 
should connect trigonometrically the two observa- 
tories‘of Greenwich and Paris, and thus determine 
their relative positions, more accurately than 
it was supposed could be done by astrono- 
mical observations. Both naticns at that time 
enjoyed the blessings of peace ; and the scientific 
men of each country readily obtained from their 
respective governments the assistance and pa- 
tronage which such an undertaking required. 
As the work proceeded, the objects and. inten. 
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tions of the philosophers on both sides of the 
water gradually expanded; and under the suc- 


cessive superintendanee of Roy, Williams, and 


Mudge, in England ; and Cassini, Mechain, Le- 
gendre, and Delambre in France ; the operations 
have been conducted with remarkable accuracy, 
skill, and success. 

The occasion of the recent measurement of 
the degree in Lapland was simply this. It had 
long been supposed that some errors had been 
made in the admeasurement in Lapland con- 
ducted by MM. Maupertuis, Clairaut, Camus, 
Lethonnier, and the Abbe Outhier, and the French 

/National Institute wished for a new opportunity 
of examining into its accuracy: Bonaparte, there- 
fore, at the suggestion of the Institute, wrote a 
letter personally to the king of Sweden, request- 
ing permission for some members of that body to 
visit Lapland, in order to determine an arc of 
the meridian. That high-spirited young monarch 
replied, that he would consult the Academy of 
Sciences at Stockholm, whether such an opera- 
‘tion was desirable for the interests of science; 
and if they were of this opinion, he would ap- 
point Swedish mathematicians to undertake it. 
In consequence of this, Messrs. Svanberg, Ofver- 
boom, Holinquist, and Palander, were appointed, 
and in 1801, 1802, 1803, went through the 
work with such assiduity, talent, and success, as re- 
flect much honour on themselves, and on the 
country to which they belong. Their result dif- 
fers more than 200 toises from that of Mauper- 
tuis; and M. Svanberg accounts for this difference 
from the circumstance of the French mathemati- 
cians having neglected to allow for variation 
from the level of the sea. From the whole, M. 
Svanberg now deduces, as the most probable con- 
clusion, 5;;!5;; for the ellipticity, and 3963-26 
English miles, for the radius of our earth at the 
equator. See Earru. 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves with 
the best and most approved methods of cenduct-~ 
ing these extensive measurements will do well to 
consult colonel Mudge’s various papers on the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey; Base du Sys- 
téme métrique décimal, ou Mesure de l’arc du 
méridien compris entrele paralléles de Dunkerque 
et Barcelone, par M. Delambre. Exposition des 
Opérations faites en Laponie, &c. par M. Svan- 
berg, Stockholm, 1805. Traité de Géodésie, 
par M. Puissaint. A very complete list of papers 
on this subject is given in the 2d volume of Dr, 
T. Young’s Philosophy. - 

On the supposition that the earth’s figure is 
that of an oblate spheroid, it has been shewn, 1. 
That a degree of the earth’s equator is the first 
of two mean proportionals, between the last and 
first degrees of latitude. 2. If the diameter of 
the equator be to the axis of the earth, as 180 to 
179, the latitude in which the degree of latitude 
will be equal to a degree of the equator will be 
54° 48’ 24”. If the proportion be 230 to 229, 
the latitude comes out 54° 45' 31". 3, lf the pro- 
portion be 180 to 179, the latitude, where the 
degree of the meridian will be equal to a degree 
of a circle, whose diameter is equal to the axis of 
the earth, will be found to be 35° 20' 30"; assum- 
ing the proportion of 230 to 229, the latitude will 
be 35° 19'25”.  (Horsley’s Tracts, p. 394, &c.). 

The lengths of the degrees on the meridian of 
an ellipsoid, increase from the equator to the 
pole very nearly as the square of the sine of the 

_datitude. And the length of the degree at any 
point, isto the length at the equator, accurately 
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as the cube of a line drawn parallel to the plumb 
line from a point in the axis equidistant from the 
centre with the equator, and terminating in a 
point of the plane of the equator, to the cube of 
the line drawn from this point to the true pole. 
Or, if e be the ellipticity, and x the sine of the 
latitude, the length of the degree wili vary as 
(1 + (2e+ ee)rx)3. 


DEGREE OF LONGITUDE, Is the space between 
two meridians that make an angle of 1° with 
each other at the poles; the quantity or length 
of which is variable, according to the latitude, 
being every where as the cosine of the latitudes; 
viz. as the cosine of one lat. is to the cosine of 
another, so is the length of a degree in the 


- former lat. to that in the latter, on the supposi- 


tion that the earth is spherical. But taking 
the earth as a spheroid, the degree of longitude 
may be found in any given latitude L, by saying, 
1, As the equatorial diameter, to the polar, so is, 


tang. 90°— |, to tang. of an angle A: then, 2. As 
radius, to sine of A, so is the length of a degree 
of the equator to the length of a degree on the 
parallel of the given latitude. 


Decreein Music. The difference of position 
or elevation between any two notes. There are 
conjunct and disjunct degrees. When two notes 
are so situated as to form the interval of a se- 
cond, the’ degree is said to be conjunct; and 
when they form a third, or any greatec interval, 
the degree is called disjunct. 

Aecording to others, degrees are the tittle in- 
tervals, whereof the concords or harmonic inter 
vals are composed: they are, the greater tone, 
the less tone, and the semitone. The latter sense 
of the term is used by ancient authors ; the former 
by the moderns, . 

DeGREES OF COMPARISON, in grammar, are 
usually reckoned three, viz. positive, compara- 
tive, and superlative. See Grammar. 

DEGREE, in universities, denotes a quality 
conferred on the students or members, as a testi- 
mony of their proficiency in the different 
branches of learning, and entitling them to 
certain privileges. (See BacniLor, &c.)-. At 
Cambridge, a person must have resided during the 
greater part of twelve several terms, before he 
can become a bachelor of arts. Ifa person of 
the age of 24 years be admitted of any coilege, he 
may take the degree of bachelor of divinity after 
ten years: but he need not reside «ore than 
three terms. A bachelor of laws must be of six 
years standing complete. A bachelor of physic 
is usually admitted in the course of his sixth year. 
A waster of arts must have been a bachelor of 
arts at least three years. After he has been a 
master of arts seven years, he may become a ba- 
chelor of divinity. After he has been B.D. five 
years, he may become doctor ef divinity ; or he 
may take the depree of D.D. per saltum if he be 
an M.A. of 12 years standing. After a persen 
has beer L.L.B. five years, or M.A. seven years, 
he may take the degree of Doctor of Laws. A 
bachelor of physic of five years standing, or seven 
years M.A. may become a Doctor of Physic. 
The following are entitled to honorary degrees :. 
privy counsellors, bishops, dukes, marquisses, 
earls, viscounts, barons, sons of noblemen, per- 
sons related to the king, baronets, and knights, 
are entitled to the degree of M.A. only; the 
others to superior omnes. For the exercises, 
ceremonies, fees, &c. on admission to these seve- 
ral degrees at Cambridge, we refer to Wali’s 
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Account of the Ceremonies in the 
House; or to the University Calendar. 

At Oxford, matters of this kind are on nearly 
the same footing ; though the expences are, we 
believe, heavier: the expences of a degree of 
‘doctor in any of the faculties, in treats and set fees, 
usually amount to 100/.; and those of a master of 
arts to 201. or 301. 

No person can take a degree in either of the 
English universities (a degree in music excepted) 
without declaring bona fide his assent and consent 
to every thing contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and Thirty-nine Articles. On this account 
it is usual for those who are liberally educated 
among the dissenters, to study at one of the Scotch 
universities; but commonly at Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, or Glasgow ; and on this account probably 
it is, that many of the students at the English uni- 
versities affect to speak with great contempt of 
‘degrees obtained in Scotland. ‘The fact is, that in 
‘both countries the universities often receive, as 
well as bestow, honours by the conferring of de- 
grees: and it is equally true, that while in one 
country degrees can be obtained by men equally 
ignorant of literature and of science, by mere re- 
sidence ; in one university of the other country, 
.the Brodums and the Solomons can procure de- 
grees by purchase, without any examination or 
_test of talent. So that, though no person can 
question the right of the universities on both sides 
of the Tweed to grant degrees and academic ho- 
nours ; no person can deny that both in England 
-and Scotland the right may sometimes be abused, 
-by conferring those distinctions upon ignorance, 
which were originally intended for men of real 
-talents and extensive attainments. 

Decrees, upon mathematical and philosophi- 
cal instruments, are the divisions by which the 
changes in the things to which the instruments 
are applied are indicated. In this sense we speak 
of the degrees on a thermometer, &c. 

By Deereles. ad, Gradually; by tittle and 
‘little (Newton). 

DEGUSTAITION. s. (degustatio, Latin.) 
A tasting. ; 

DEHISCENT, in botany, the gaping or 
opening of capsules; it is also put for the sea- 
son in which this usually happens, 

DEHLI, a province of Mogulstan, in Asia, 
having Junjapore and Bengal on the N. Jamba 
on the N.E. Bacar on the E. Agra on the S. 
and Ajmir on the W. 

Deutt, the principal town of the above pro- 
vince; it isabout ten miles in circumference, 
and was the residence of the great Mogul when 
Kouli Khan invaded Industan. The Mogul 
and his great officers of state were made pri- 
soners in their city, and the conquerors com- 
pelled them to deliver up all their riches; but 
not being satisfied with this, he put several of 
the great men to the rack. It is surrounded 
with a brick wall, and defended by a fortress, 
It is 100 miles N. of Agra. Lat. 28. 20 N. 
Lon. 78. 15 E. 

To DEHO'RT. v. a. (dehortor, Lat.) To 
‘dissuade; to advise to the contrary (Ward). 
~ DEHORTA'TION. s. (from dehortor, Lat.) 
-Dissuasion ; a counselling to the contrary ; 
advice against something (Ward). . 

DEHO/RTATORY.. a. (from dehortor, 


-Lat.) Belonging to dissuasion, -; 


Senate 
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DEHO!RTER. s. (from dehori.) A dissua- 


der; an adviser to the contrary. 
DEICIDE. s. (from deus and cado, Lat.) 
Death of our blessed Saviour (Prior). 
To DEJEICT. v. a. (dejicio, Latin.) 1,'To 


‘cast down; to afflict; to grieve (Shakspeare). 


2. To make to look sad (Dryden). 

Deselcr. a. (dejectus, Latin.) Cast down; 
afflicted ; low-spirited. 

DEJE'CTEDLY. ad. (from deject.) In a 
dejected manner; sadly; heavily (Bacon). 

DEJE'CTEDNESS. s. Lowness of spirits, 

DEJEICTION. s. (dejectio, Lat.) 1. Low- 
ness of spirits; melancholy (Rogers). 2. 
Weakness; inability (Arbuthnot). 3. A stool 
(Ray). : 

DesEcTIon, in astrology, is applied to a 

lanet when in a sign opposite to that wherein 

it is of greatest influence. See Exa.ta- 
TION. 

DEJEICTURE. s. (from deject.) The ex- 
crement (Arbuthnot). 

DEJERA!TION. s. (from dejero, Lat.) A 
taking of a solemn oath, 

DEIFICA'TION. s. (deification, French.) 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 

DerricaTion, in the pagan theology, the 
act or ceremony of deifying their emperors, i. e. 
of placing them among the gods, and decreeing 
divine honours to be rendered them. See Gop 
and CONSECRATION. 

. The deification is the same with apotheosis. 

DHIFORM. a. (from deus and forma, 
Lat.) Of a godlike form. 
To DENEFY. v. a. (deifier, French.) 1. To 
make a god of; to adore as god (South), 2. 
To praise excessively (Bacon). 

To DEIGN. v.n. (from daigner, Fr.) To 
vouchsafe ; to think worthy (AZ:/éon). 

To Deien. v. a. To grant; to permit (Shak- 
speare). 

To DEWNTEGRATE. v. a. (from de and 
integro, Latin.) 'To diminish. 

DEUPAROUS. a. (deiparus, Latin.) That 
brings forth a god; the epithet applied to the 
blessed Virgin. 

DEISM, the doctrine or belief of the deists. 


- Deism, from 23, God, may properly be used 


to denote natural religion, as comprehending 
those truths which have a real foundation in 
reason and nature; and in this sense it is so far 
from being opposite to Christianity, that it is 
one great design of the gospel to illustrate and 
enforce it. Thus some of the deistical writers 
have affected to use it. But deism more pre- 
cisely signifies that system of religion, relating 
both to doctrine and practice, which every man 
is to discover for himself by the mere force of 
natural reason, independent of all-revelation, 
and exclusive of it; and this religion Dr. Tin-. 
dal and others pretend is so perfect, as to be in, 
capable of receiving any addition or improve- 
ment even from divine revelation, 

DEISTS, a class of people known also under 
the denomination of Free-thinkers. The 
deists hold, that, considering the multiplicity of _ 
religions, the numerous pretences to revelation, _ 
and the precarious arguments generally ad- - 
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vanced in proof thereof, the best and surest way 
is to return to the simplicity of nature and the 
* belief of one God; which is the only truth 
agreed to by all nations. They complain, that 
the freedom of thinking and reasoning is op- 
pressed under the yoke of religion; and that 
the minds of men are ridden and tyrannized by 
the necessity imposed on them of believing in- 
conceivable mysteries; and contend that no- 
thing should be required to be assented to, or 
believed, but what their reason clearly con- 
ceives. 

Dr. Clarke distinguishes four sorts of deists. 


i. Those who profess to believe the existence - 


of an eternal, infinite, independent, intelligent 
Being, who made the world, without concern- 
ing himself in the government of it. 2. Those 
who believe the being and natural providence 
of God, but deny the difference of actions as 
morally good or evil, resolving it into the arbi- 
trary constitution of human laws; and there- 
fore they suppose that God takes no notice of 
them. With respect to both these classes, he 
observes, that their opinions can consistently 
terminate in nothing but downright atheism. 
3. Those who, having right apprehensions con- 
cerning the nature, attributes, and all-govern- 
ing providence of God, seem also to have some 
notion of his moral perfections; though they 
consider them as transcendent, and such in na- 
ture and degree, that we can form no true judg- 
ment, nor argue with any certainty concerning 
them; but they deny the immortality of human 
souls ; alleging that men perish at death, and 
that the present life is the whole of human ex- 
istence. 4. Those who believe the existence, 
perfections, and providence of God, the obli- 
gations wf natural religion, and a state of future 
_tetribution, on the evidence of the light of na- 
ture, without a divine revelation : such as these, 
he says, are the only true deists; but their prin- 
ciples, he apprehends, should lead them to em- 
brace Christianity; and therefore he concludes 
that there is now no consistent scheme of deism 
in the world. 

The first deistical writer of any note that ap- 
peared in this country was Herbert baron of 
Cherbury. He lived and wrote in the last cen- 
tury. His book, De Veritate, was: first pub- 
lished at Paris in 1624. This, together with 
his book De Causis Errorum, and his treatise 
De Religione Laici, were afterwards published 
in London. His celebrated work De Beier 
Gentiliam was published at Amsterdam in 
£603, in 4to. and in 1700, in 8vo.; and an 
English translation of it was published at Lon- 
don in 1705. As he’was one of the first that 
formed deism into a system, and asserted the 
sufficiency, universality, and absolute perfec- 
tion of natural religion, with a view to discard 

all extraordinary revelation, as useless and 
needless, we shall subjoin the five fundamental 
articles of this universal religion. ‘They are 
these: 1. That there is one supreme God. 2. 
That he is chiefly to be worshipped. 3. ‘That 
piety and virtue are the principal part of his 
worship. 4.’ That we must repent of our sins; 
and if we do so, God will pacdow them. 5. 
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That there are rewards for good men, and pu- 


_nishments for bad men, both here and here- 


after. The positions of this and many other 
deists have been examined with much ability 
by Dr. Leland, in his View of the Deistical 
Writers. But we are not sure that we need 
refer even our hesitating readers to this work, 
satisfactory as most of its arguments are. ;Many 
of the deistical writers would have been for- 
gotten long before this, had they not been kept 
alive by Leland’s book, We have always thought 
the preserving vipers in spirits a disgusting 
practice; and we are besides convinced that 
every correct reasoner, whose turn of mind is 
not biassed by previous indulgence in vice, on 
comparing the difficulties aud supports of the 
purest deism,(that of Herbert) with those of 
Christianity, will find abundant reason to prefer 
the latter, and to say in the language of Scrip. 
ture, “* Their rock is not as our rock, our ene-. 
mies themselves being judges.” 

DE/ISTICAL. a. (from deist.) Belonging 
to the heresy of the deists (Watts). 

DEIITY. s. (detté, French.) 1.. Divinity; 
the nature and essence of God (Hooker). 2. 
A fabulous god (Shakspeare). 3, The sup- 
posed divinity of a heathen god (Spenser). 

DEKHER (John), a learned jesuit, and 
chancellor of the university of Gratz, in Stiria, 
where he died in 1919, aged 69, He wrote, ls 
Velificatio, seu theomerata de anno ortus ac 
mortis Domini, 1616, 4to. 2. Tabula Chro- 
nographica, & capta per Pompeium, Jerosolyma 
ad deletam 3 Tito urbem, 1605, 4to. 

DELACERA/’TION. s. (from delacero, 


. Lat.) A tearing in pieces. 


DELACRYMA‘TION, s. (delacrymatio, 
Lat.) The waterishness of the eyes. 

DELACTA/TION. s, (delactatio, Lat.) A 
weaning from the breast. 

DELANY (Patrick), a divine of consider- 
able learning and ingenuity. He was the son 
of a farmer in Ireland, and born in that king- 
dom about 1686. His learning and degrees 
were acquired at: Trinity college, Dublin, 
where also he was elected fellow. He formed 
an early intimacy with Dean Swift, in whose 
works are some slight pieces, mostly humour- 
ous, of Dr. Delany’s. He’ obtained some 


‘church preferment from lord Carteret; and 


in 1732, published in London his work entitled 
Revelation examined with Candour; and the 
same year he married. In 1738 appeared his 
Reflections upon Polygamy. His next publi- 
cation was the Life of David, King of Israel ; 
which is an ingenious and elaborate perform- 
ance. (See Davip.) Jn 1743 he married a 
second wife, who was the widow of Mr. Pen- 
darves of Cornwall. The year following he 
obtained the deanery of Downe. When lord 
Orrery published his Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Swift, Dr: Delany conceived it ex- 
pédient to give a reply, which he did with great 
spirit; and his performance certainly affords a 
better idea of the dean than can be obtained 
from that of lord Orrery. He continued pub- 
lishing something or other nearly till his death, 
which happened at Bath in 1768. His Ser- 
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mons on Social Duties are very excellent. In- 
deed all his works exhibit tokens of real piety, 
as well as of vigorous understanding. His Re- 
velation Examined is an admirable perform- 
nee, being a complete and eloquent refutation 
of many of the grand arguments of the deists. 

DELAPSE. In medicine: See Pro- 
LAPSE. 

DELA’PSED. a. (from delapsus, Latin.) 
Bearing or falling down, ’ 

To DELA/TE. vo. a. (from delatus, Latin.) 
1. To carry; to convey (Bacon). 2. To ac- 
cuse; to inform against. 

DELAITION. s. (delatio, Lat.) 1. A car- 
riage; conveyance (Bacon}.. 2. An accusa- 
tion; an impeachment. 

DELA’TOR. s. (delator, Lat.) An accuser; 
an informer (Government of the Tongue). 

DELAWARE, one of the Uniied States of 
America, bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania, 
on the E. by Delaware river and bay, and on 
the S. and W. by Maryland. Itis ninety miles 
long, and sixteen broad; and in many parts is 
unhealthy, being seated in a peninsula where 
the land is generally low. It is divided into 
three counties, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex. 
In !790 the number of inhabitants was 39,004. 


DsLAWwARE, a county of Pennsylvania, 


twenty miles long, and eleven broad. In 
1790 it contained 9,483 inhabitants. Chester 
is the capital. 

‘DELAWARE, ariver of N. America, which 
rising in the state of New York, in lake Ustay- 
antho, divides New York from Pennsylvania, 
‘ae passes through Delaware bay to the At- 

antic, having New Jersey on the E. side, and 
Pennsylvania, and the state of Delaware, on the 
W. From the mouth of this very extensive 
bay, at Cape Henlopen, to Philadelphia, it is 
118 miles, with a sufficient depth of water for 
a seventy-four gun ship; above Philadelphia 
it is navigable for sloops up to the great falls at 
Trenton, and for boats that carry eight or ten 
tons, forty iniles higher. 

To DELA’Y. v. a. (from delayer, French.) 
1. To defer; to put off (Exodus). 2. To hin- 
der; to frustrate. 3. To stop or retard the 
course of (Dryden). 

To Deraly.v.n. To stop; to cease from 
action (Locke). | 

Dexaly. s. (from the verb.) 1. A deferring ; 
procrastination (Shakspeare), 2. Stay; stop 
(Dryden). 

DELA’YER. s (from delay.) One that de- 
fers. | 

DELE'CTABLE. a. (delectabilis, Latin.) 
Pleasing; delightful (Philips). 

DELE’CTABLENESS, s. Delightfulness ; 
pleasantness. 

Avago hatte ad. Delightfully ; plea- 
santly. * 

DELECTA'TION. s. (delectatio, Latin.) 
Pleasure; delight (More). 

To DE’LEGATE. v. a. (delego, Latin.) 1. 
To send away. 2. To send upon an embassy. 
3. To intrust ; to commit to another (Taylor). 
4. To appoint judges ta a particular cause. 

De’tecare. s. (delegatus, Lat.) A de- 

\ 
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puty; a commissioner; a vicar; any one that 
is sent to act for another (Taylor). 
Dz'Lecate. a. (delegatus, Lat.) Deputed ; 
sent to act for another (7'aylor). 
De!LEGATES (Court of). A court wherein 
all causes of appeal,-by way of devolution from 


either of the*archbishops, are decided (Ay- 


liffe). 

OO ELEGA/TION. s. (delegatio, Lat.) 1. 
A sending away. 2. A putting in commission. 
3. The assignment of a debt to another. 

DELENIFICAL. a. (delenificus, Latin.) | 
Having virtue to assuage or ease pain. 

To DELETE. v. a. (from deleo, Latin.) To 
blot out. i 

DELETERIOUS. (deleterius, durnrnetos, 
from daw, to hurt or injure.) Those sub- 
stances are so called, which are of a baneful or 
poisonous nature. 

. DELETERY. a. Destructive; deadly (Lu- 
dilras). 

DELE'TION. s, (deletio, Latin.) 1. Act of 
raising or blotting out. 2. A destruction 
(Hale). 

DELF, Detrez. s. (from velfan, Saxon, to 
dig.) 1. A mine; a quatry (Ray). 2. Earth- 
en ware; counterfeit China ware, made at 
Delft in Holland (Smart). 

DELFT, a city of the United Provinces, 
and capital of Delftland, in Holland. It 1s 
clean and well built, with canals in the streets. 
Tt is noted for its manufacture of earthen ware, 
known by the name of Delft-ware. Lat. 52. 
4N. Lon. 4, 24 E. 

Devrr-warg, a kind of pottery of baked 
earth, covered with an enamel or white glazing, 
which gives it the appearance and neatness of 
porcelain. Some kinds of this enamelled pot- 
tery differ much from others, either in their 
sustaining sudden heat without breaking, or in 
the beauty and regularity of their forms, of their 
enamel, and of the painting with which they 
are ornamented. In general, the fine and beau- 
tiful enamelled potteries, which approach the 
nearest to porcelain in external appearance, are 
at the same time those which least resist a brisk 
fire. Again, those which sustain a sudden 
heat are coarse, and resemble common pottery. 

The basis of this pottery is clay, which is 
mixed, when too fat, with such a quantity of 
sand, that the earth shall preserve enough “of 
its ductility to be worked, moulded, and turned 
easily; and yet that its fatness shall be suffi- 
ciently taken from it, that it may not crack or 
shrink too much in drying or in baking. Ves- 
sels formed of this earth must be dried very 
gently, to avoid cracking. They are then to be 
placed in a furnace to receive a slight baking, 
which is only meant to give them a certain con- 
sistence or hardness. And, lastly, they are 
to be covered with an enamel or glazing, which 
is done, by putting upon the vessels thus pre- 
pared the enamel, which has been ground very 
fine, and diluted with water. 

As vessels on which the enamel is applied are 
but slightly baked, they readily imbibe the water 
in which the enamel is suspended, and a layer 
of this enamel adheres to their surface: these 
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vessels may then be painted with colours com- 
‘posed of metallic calces, mixed and ground 
with a fusible glass. When they are become 
perfectly dry, they are to be placed in the fur- 
nace, included in cases of baked earth called 
seypars, and exposed to a heat capable of fusing 
uniformly the enamel which covers them. 
This heat given to fuse the enamel being much 
stronger than that which was applied at first to 
give some consistence to the ware, is also the 
heat necessary to complete the baking of it. 
The furnace and colours used for painting this 
ware are the same as those employed for por- 
celain, 

DELHI. In geography. See DEHLI. 

DELIA, in antiquity, a festival celebrated 
- in the island of Delos, every fifth year, in ho- 
nour of Apollo. | 

Decia, a surname of Diana. 

DELIAC, Dettacus, among the ancients, 
a poulterer, or one who fattened and sold fowls: 
they were so called because the people of the 
isle of Delos first followed that occupation. 

DELIACAL, or DELIAN PROBLEM. See 
DvpLicaTION. . 

DELIBAMENTA, in antiquity, a libation 
offered to the infernal gods, which was always 
poured downwards; hence this act was ex- 
pressed by the word defundere. 

DELIBA‘TION. s. (delibatio, Lat.) An es- 
say; a taste, ‘ 

To DELVYBERATE. v. a. (delibero, Lat.) 
To think, in order to choice; to hesitate (_4d- 
dison). 

DetieeraTe., a. (delileratus, Lat.) 1. 
Circumspect ; wary; advised; discreet (Shak- 
speare). 2. Slow; tedious; gradual (Hooker). 
- DELYBERATELY. ad. 1. Cireumspectly ; 
Faia warily (Dryden). 2. Slowly ; gra- 

ually. 
DELVBERATENESS. s. Circumspection ; 
wariness; coolness; caution (Aing Charles). 

DELIBERA‘TION. s. (deliberatio, Latin.) 
The act of deliberating; thought in order to 
choice (Hammond). 

DELI'BERATIVE. a. (deliberativus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to consider. 

Devi/BeRaTIvE. s. (from the adjective.) 
The discourse in which a question is deliber- 
ated (Bacon). 

DE/LICACY. s. (delicatesse, French.) ‘1. 
-Daintiness ; pleasantness to the taste (Milton). 
2. Any thing highly pleasing to the senses 
(Milton). 3. Softness; feminine beauty (Sid- 
ney). 4. Nicety; minute accuracy (Dryden). 
5. Neatness; elegance of dress.. 6. Politeness 
-of manners, 7. Indulgence; gentle treat- 
ment (Temple). 8. Tenderness; scrupulous- 
ness (Addison). 9. Weakness of constitution. 
10. Smallness ; tenuity. 

DE/LICATE. a. (delicat, French.) 1. 
Nice; pleasing to the taste; of an agreeable 
flavour (Taylor). 2. Dainty; desirous of cu- 
tious. meats. 3. Choice; select; excellent. 
4. Pleasing to the senses. 5. Fine; consist- 
ing of small parts (Arbuthnot). 6. OF polite 
manners; not gross, or coarse. 7. Soft; ef- 


ie 


3. Daintily (Taylor). 
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feminate; unable to bear hardships (Shai 
speare). 8. Pure; clear (Shakspeuare). 

DELICATELY. ad. 1. Beautifully ; with 
soft elegance (Pope). 2. Finely, not coarsely. 
4, Choicely. 5. Po- 
litely. 6. Effeminately. 

DEILICATENESS. s. (from. delicate.) - 
The state of being delicate; tenderness; sofi- 
ness; effeminacy (Duteronomy). 

DE’LICATES. s. (from delicate.) Nice- 
ties; rareties ; that which is choice and dainty 
(King). e 

DE’LICES. s. pl. (delicia, Lat.) Pleasures 
(Spenser). 


DELICIOUS. a. (delicieux, Fr.) Sweet; 


delicate; that affords delight; agreeable 
(Pope). 
DELI'CIOUSLY. ad. Sweetly; pleasantly; 


delightfully (Revelation). 

DELIICIOUSNESS. s. (from delicious.) 
Delight; pleasure ; joy (Taylor). 

DELIGAITION. s. (deligatto, Latin.) A 
binding up, in surgery (Wiseman). 

DELIGHT. s. (delice, French.) 1. Joy; 
content ; satisfaction (Samuel). 2:;'That which 
gives delight (Shakspeare). 

To DeLi’Gut. v. a. (delector, Latin.) To 
please; to content; to satisfy (Locke). 

To Deti’GnT, v.n, To have delight or plea- 
sure in (Psalms). 


DELVGHTFUL. a. (from delight and 


full.) Pleasant; charming (Sidney). 


DELUGHTFULLY. ad. pleasantly ; charm- 
ingly; with delight (Milton). 
DELIGHTEFOLNESS. s. (from delight.) 
Pleasure ; comfort; satisfaction (Tillotson). 
DELIYGHTSOME. a. (from delight.) 
Pleasant; delightful (Grew). 
DELUGHTSOMELY. ad. Pleasantly; in 
a delightful manner, 
DELI'GHTSOMENESS. s. (from delight- 
some.) Pleasantness; delightfulness. 
DELIMA. In botany. See TeETRACERA. 
To DELYNEATE. v. a. (delineo, Latin.) 
1. To make the first draught of a thing; to 
design; to sketch. 2. To paint; to represent 
a true likeness in picture (Brown). 3. To 
describe; to set forth in a lively manner (Ra- 
leigh). 
DELINEA/TION. s. (delineatio, Latin.) 
The first draught of a thing (Mortimer). 
DELINQUENCY. s. (delinquentia, Lat.) 
A fault; a failure in duty (Sandys). 
DELI'NQUENT.s. (from delinguens, Lat.) 
An offender (Ben Jonson). 
To DELIV'QUATE. v, n. (deliqueo, Latin.) 
To melt; to be dissolved (Cudworth). 
DELIQUA'TION. s. (deliquatio, Lat.) A 
melting; a SARS: 
DELIQUESCENCE, deliquation, or the 
gradually melting down of crystallized salts, 
from exposure to the air. 
DELIQUIUM, the liquid state, into which. 
a salt is reduced by exposure tothe air. Thus 
alkali reduced by this means to a ae state 
was formerly called oil of tartar, per deliquium. 


DELIQUIUM ANIM!. See SYNCOPE. 
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~DELI’RAMENT. s. (déeliramentum, Lat.) 
A doting or feolish fancy. 

To DELIRATE. v. n. (deliro, Latin.) To 
dote; to rave; to talk or act idly. 

DELIRA‘'TION. s. (deliratio, Latin.) Do- 
tage ; folly; madness. 

‘DELIRIOUS. a. (delirius, Latin.) Light- 
headed ; raving ; doting (Sw7/t). 

DELI/RIUM. (delirium, from deliro, to 
rave.) A febrile symptom, consisting in the 
person’s acting or talking unreasonably. It is 
to be carefully distinguished from an alienation 
of the mind, without fever. 

To DELI’VER. ». a. (delivrer, French.) 1. 
To set free; to release( Prior). 2.'To save; to 
rescue (Shakspeare). 3. To surrender; to put 
into one’s hands (Samuel). 4. To give; to 
offer; to present (Dryden). 5.'To cast away ; 
to throw off (Pope). 6. To disburden a wo- 
man ofachild (Peacham). 7. To speak; to 
tell; to relate; to utter (Szwzf?). 

To Dett'ver over. v. a. 1. ‘To put into an- 
other’s hands (Shakspeare). 2.'To give from 
hand to hand (Dryden). 

To DELIVER up. v. a. To surrender (Shak- 
Speare). 

DELI/VERANCE.s. (delivrance, French.) 
1. The act of freeing from captivity, slavery, 
or any oppression; rescue (Dryden). 2. The 
act of delivering a thing to another, 3. The 
act of bringing children (Shakspeare) 4. The 
act of speaking; utterance (Shakspeare). 

‘DELI’VERER. s. (from deliver.) 1. A 
saver; a rescuer; a preserver (Bacon). 2. A 
relater; one that communicates something by 
speech or writing (Boyle). 

DELI’VERY. s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
act of delivering, or giving. 2. Release; res- 
cue; saving (Shakspeare). 3. A surrender ; 
act of giving up (Clarendon). 4. Utterance ; 
pronunciation ; speech (Looker). 5. Use of 
the limbs; activity (Wotton). 6. Childbirth. 
See MipwiFERY. 

DELL. s. (from dal, Dutch.) A pit; a hole 
in the ground (Zickel). 

DELOS, an island of the Archipelago, now 
~ ealled Dili. There are abundance of fine ruins, 
supposed to be of the Temples of Diana and 
Apollo, whose birth-place it is said to be. It 
js six miles in circumference, but it is now 

uite destitute of inhabitants. Lat. 37. 30 N. 

on. 25. 59 E. 

So very sacred was the island of Delos held 
by the ancients, that no hostilities were prac- 
tised there, even by the nations that were at 
war with one another, when they happened to 
meet in this place. It was called Delos from 
euros, because it suddenly made its appearance 
on the surface of the sea, by the power of Nep- 
tune. (See APoLLO.) One of the altars of 
Apollo, in the island, was reckoned among the 
seyen wonders of the world. It had been erect- 
ed, according to mythologists, by Apollo when 
only four years old, and made with the horns 
of goats, killed by Diana on mount Cynthus. 
It was unlawful for a man to die, or for a child 
to be born there; and an edict was issued, 
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which commanded all persons labouring under 
any mortal or dangerous disease to be instantly 
removed to the adjacent island called Rhane. 

DELPH. See Detrr. 

DELPHIN, in literary history, a name 
given to the commentators on the ancient Latin 
authors, who were employed by order of 
Louis XIV. of France, for the benefit of the 
prince, under the care and direction of M. de | 
Montausier his governor, Bossuet and Huet 
his preceptors, They were thirty-nine im 
number. af 

DELPHINIA, in antiquity, feasts cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of Egina, in honour 
of Apollo, surnamed Delphinius. 

DELPHINIUM. Larkspur. In botany, 
a genus of the class polyandria, order digynia. 
Calyxless ; petals five; nectary cloven, elon- 
gated behind inte a horn; siliques three or one. 
Fourteen species; of which a few possess only 
one capsule, but the majority three. These 
are chiefly found wild in the south of Europe : 
three or four of which are cultivated in our 


gardens. ‘T'wo or three species in this genus 
are perennial. ‘Those chiefly worthy of no- 
tice are, 


1, D. consolida. Common Jarkspur ; found 
in our own fields, with a one-leafed nectary, 
and subdivided. stem: the petals are easily 
doubled by propagation, and are in. colour 
usually blue, red, pink, or violet.. This plant 
is called in the dispensatories CALCITRAFPA, 
and CONSOLIDA REGALIS, which see. 

2. I). pereginum; with a two-leaved nec- 
tary ; corol nine-petalled; leaves many-parted, 
obtuse. A native of the south of Europe. 

3. D. staphisagria. Staves-acre ; louse wort; 
nectary four-leaved, shorter than the petals ; 
leaves palmate, with obtuse lobes, Indige- 
nous also to the sovth of Europe. The seeds 
are still an article Im some pharmacoperias ; 
and their supposed use will be found under 
the officinal name STAPHISAGRIA, which 
see, : 

DELPHINUS, in astronomy, the Dolphin, 
an old northern constellation. It consists of 
eighteen stars of the first six magnitudes, viz. 
0.0.6.0.2.10.° °° 
; Detpurnus, in zoology) order cete. Teeth 
in both jaws; bony. The species are the five 
i. e. following. 

1. D. phocena. Porpoise, or porpus (le 
pore poisson.) Sea-hog. Body subconie ; back 
broad ; snout bluntish. Colour of the body 
blueish, black above; white beneath ;. head 
obtuse, eyes small, the entrance to the ear 
placed behind them, and between them a se- 


“milunar fistula; teeth small, acute; in each 


jaw forty-six ; orifice of the penis near the 
navel linear ; anus a little two-lobed, between 
that and the tail. In the times of Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth, reckoned a delicacy and a royal 
dish. Inhabits the European and: Baltic 


oceans ; and is found at times on all the coasts ~ 


of ovr own country, following greedily the 
track of the migratory fishes, as mackerel, her- | 
tings, and salmon; tumbling over and darting 
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im the water; length from five to eight feet. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. LXXIV. 

- 2. D. delphis. Dolphin. Body oblong, 
roundish: snout narrow, sharp, with a broad, 
transverse projection of the skin, on its upper 
part; teeth subulate; twenty-one above, nine- 
teen below, locking into each other; mouth ex- 
tensive, reaching almost to the thorax; kidney 
conglomerate. Inhabits the Karopean and Pa- 
cific seas, and is occasionally found on our own 
coasts; swims with velocity, preys on fishes ; 
and dexterously fastens itself to the back of 
whales as they leap out of water, making them 


bellow with its gripe; swims in nearly a 


straight line, and only appears ofa crooked form, 
such asis commonly represented in our paintings 
of this mammal, when leaping out of water it- 
self; from nine to ten feet long: slenderer than 
d. phoceena. See Nat. Hist. Pl. LX XIV. 

3. D. orca. Grampus. Snout turned up ; 
teeth broad and serrate. Another variety, 
with snout a little truncate; teeth uted : 
dorsal fin long and bony: known by the name 
of sword-grampus. The body of both black 
above, white beneath ; lower jaw much longer 
than the upper; teeth forty, obtuse; eyes 
small ; aa two-celled ; fin broader at the 
base, resembling a scymetar. Inhabits the 
European and Atlantic seas, and occasionally 
our own coasts : twenty-four feet long, twelve 
broad; like d. delphis, but with far more vio- 
lence attacks and adheres to the backs of whales, 
and often destroys them: fights likewise with 
seals, often pushing them from the rocks they 
inhabit by its long dorsal fin. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl. LXXYV. . | 

4. D. leucas. White dolphin : by the Rus- 
sians named belluga. Snout conic, obtuse, in- 
clined outwards; without dorsal fin. Head 
oblong, small; eyes minute, round, promi- 
nent; spiracle on the forehead, divided by a 
partition; teeth nine on each side of each jaw, 
short, bluntish ; pectoral fins soft with five 
bones: tail cartilaginous, two-lobed; teats 
two, filled with white. milk. Inhabits the 
arctic pole ; sometimes ascends rivers; grega- 
rious ; to the touch smooth and slippery ; when 
young, dusky in colour, but afterwards white ; 
eighteen feet long.. See Nat. Hist. Pl. LX XV. 
5. D. melas: snout obtuse: almost the 
whole body black, smooth, and shining like 
oiled silk. The back and sides jetty black ; 
the breast and belly of a somewhat lighter co- 
lour. The general length of the full grown 
ones about twenty feet. “The body thick. The 
dorsal fin does not exceed two feet in length, 


and rounded at the extremity. The pectoral 
fins from six to eight feet in length, narrow, | 


and tapering to their extremities. The head 
obtuse ; the upper jaw projects several inches 
over the lower in a blunt process. It has a 
single spiracle. The full grown have twenty- 
two subconoid sharp teeth, a little hooked. 
Among those stranded lately in Scapay bay, 
were many young ones, which, as well as the 
oldest, wanted teeth. The youngest measured 
about five feet in length, and were still suck- 
lings. The females had two teats, larger than 


in 1805. 
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those of a cow, out of which the milk flowed 
when they were squeezed. 

We have introduced this last species into the 
eenus delphinus, from Mr, Neil’s Tour through 
the Hebrides, in which we are told that 310 of 
this species were driven on shore in Shetland, 
Mr. Neil’s description, however, is 
imperfect ; and Dr. Trail, from whom we have 
taken the specific name and character, has giver 
a much better account in Nicholson’s Journat 
for February 1809, in a paper which states also, 
that ninety-two of the same species of delphi- 
nus were stranded in Scapay bay in Pomona, 
one of the Orkneys, a few days previous to the 
ereat storm in December 1806. 

These: animals are gregarious, generally 
swimming in considerable numbers. They 
frequently enter the bays around the Orkney 


' coast in quest of small fish, which seem to be 


their food. When one of them takes the 
ground, the rest surround, amd endeavour to as- 
sist it: from this circumstance several of them 
are generally taken at.once. Dr. T. has fre- 
quently observed an animal, which he conjec- 
tures to be of this species, elevating its dorsal fin 
and a considerable part of its back above the 
waves, with a slow tumbling motion for many 
successive times. They are inoffensive, and ra-~ 
ther timid. They are chased on shore not un- 
frequently by a few yawls. ‘They seem gene- 
rally to follow one as a leader with blind con- 
fidence. He once was in a boat when the at- 
tempt was made to drive a shoal of them on 
shore; but when they had approached very 
near the land, the foremost turned round with 
a sudden leap, and the whole rushed past 
with great velocity, but carefully avoided the 
boat. They are extremely fat, and yield a con- 
siderable quantity of good oil. 

DELPHOS, in antiquity, now called Castri, 
the capital of Phocis in Achaia; anciently much 
celebrated for its temple, and oracle of Apollo. 
This temple was a magnificent structure, en- 
riched with innumerable gifts; in it was the 
dark cave Pythium, where the priestess, named 
Pythia, sitting on a tripos, or three-legged 
stool, pretended to receive the inspiration of the 
god, swelling, foaming, and raving, like one 
distracted. ‘The answers were always ambi- 
guous, and so mysterious, that it was difficult 
to understand them. At present the town of 
Castri does not consist of above two hundred 
houses, and those very ill built. It stands be- 
tween Salena and Livadia, about ten miles dis- 
tant from the latter, on the south side of mount 


Parnassus, so famous in antiquity, and sacred 


to the Muses and Apollo. 

DELTA, one of the ancient divisions of 
Egypt, so called from its triangular figure. It 
is 180 miles along the coast from Damietta to 
Alexandria, and 70 on the sides, from where 
the Nile begins to be divided into branches. 

DELTOID LEAF, in botany, folium del- 
toides, or deltoideum. Rhombeum ex quatuor 
angulis, e quibus laterales minus a basi distant 
quam reliqui. Shaped like a rhomb, having 
four angles, of which the lateral ones are less 
distant from the base than the others. Or more 
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eorrectly, a deltoid leaf has the general appear- 
ance of'a delta or triangle, but in reality it ap- 
proaches in figure to a rhomb, and like that has 
four angles, of which the two side ones are al- 
ways nearer to each other than the two others 
at the base and apex; so that the length of the 
leaf is somewhat greater than the hreadth. Alk 


this will be best understood by examining @ | 


leaf of the common black poplar, which is 
given as one instance of a deltoid leaf in Lin- 
néus’s Specific Characters. Other instances 
are, several species of chenopodium and atri- 
plex: cochlearia danica: alyssum sinuatum 
and deltoideum. If it should be objected, that 
a leaf cannot have the form both ofa delta and 
a rhomb, it should be observed in reply, that 
Linnéus affirms no more than that this leaf has 
the appearance of a delta, with a resemblance 
to a rhomb; and that it would be absurd to 
expect mathematical exactness in substances so 
various in their forms as leaves. Dr. Wither- 
ing translates deltoideus triangularly spear- 
shaped ; and says, that leaves in this form are 
broad at the base and nearly triangular, but 
spear-shaped at the point; as in the black 
BAe Ma 

ith respect to mesembryanthemum del- 
toides, there is no doubt that it was so named, 
because each side of its succulent leaves is in 
form of a triangle, and therefore corresponds 
with the figure of the Greek letter delta. 
. DELTOIDES. (d:rodne, from the Greek A 
or S:ate, and «doc, a likeness; shaped like the 
Greek delta.) A muscle of the superior extre- 
mity, situated on the shoulder. It arises exactly 
opposite to the trapezius from one-third part of 
the clavicule, from the acromium and spine of 
the scapula, and is inserted, tendinous, into the 
middle of the os humeri, which bone it lifts up 
directly ; and it assists with the supra-spinatus 
and coracobrachialis in all the actions of the 
humerus, except the depression; it being con- 
venient that the arm should be raised and sus- 
tained, in order to its moving on any side. 

DELU’/DABLE. a. (from delude.) Liable 
to be deceived (Brown). 

To DELU'DE. v. a. (deludo, Latin.) 1. To 
begnile; to cheat; to deceive (Dryden). 2. 
To disappoint ; to frustrate. 

DELU'DER. s. (from delude.) A beguiler ; 
‘a deceiver; an impostor; a cheat (Granville). 

To DELVE. v. a. (velzan, Saxon.) 1. To. 
dig ; to open the ground with a spade (Philips). 
2. To fathom; to sift (Shakspeare). 

DexveE. s. (from the verb.) A ditch; a pit ; 
a den; a cave (Ben Jonson). 

DE/LVER. s, (from delve.) A digger. 

DELUGE. s. (deluge, French.) 1. A ge-- 
neral inundation (Burned). 2. An overflow- 
ing of the natural bounds of a river (Denham). 
3. Any sudden and resistless calamity. 

Deuce, Dituvium, in ak the history, a 
flood, or inundation of water, covering the 
earth, either in the whole or in part. We 
meet with various accounts of deluges in an- 
cient history, buth sacred and profane: that , 
whieh happened in Greece, in the time of 
Deucalion, called diluvium Deucalioneum, is 
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famous: this deluge only overflowed Thessalye 
Its date is fixed to the year before Christ 1529, 
being the third year before the Israelites coming 
out of Egypt, according to the computation of 
Petavius, Rat. Temp. par. i. hb. i. cap. 7 
The deluge of Ogyges happened near ‘300 
years before that of Deucalion, 1020 years be- 
fore the first Olympiad, and 1796 before Jesus 
Christ, according to the same author, Rat. Tem. 
par. 1. lib. i. cap. 4. par. ti. lib. ii. cap.5. This 
only ravaged Attica. ‘These two deluges are 
frequently mentioned, in ancient Greek au- 
thors, under the denomination of cataclysmus 
prior and posterior. Of the like kind were 
those inundations in the Netherlands, which,, 
in 1727, overwhelmed and covered with sea all 
that part now called the gulf Dollart in the 
United Netherlands ; and in 1421, all that part 
situated between Brabant and Holland. 

But the most memorable deluge is that 
which we particularly, by way of eminence, 
call the deluge, or the universal deluge, or 
Noah’s flood ; recorded in Scripture as a gene- 
ral inundation sent by Ged to punish the cor- 
ruption of the world, at that time, by destroy- 
ing every thing (Noah and his family, and what 
was shut up with him in the ark, only ex- 
cepted) from the face of the earth. This flood 
makes one of the most considerable epochas in 
chronology. Its history is given by Moses,. 
Gen. ‘ch. vi. and vii. Its time is fixed, by the 
best chronologers, to the year from the creation 
1656, answering to the year before Christ 2293. 
From this flobd, the state of the world is di- 
vided into diluvian and antediluvian. 

The deluge has been, and remains, a subject 
of much enquiry and dispute among natura- 
lists, critics, &c. The points chiefly contro- 
verted may be reduced to three: first, its ex- 
tent, viz. whether it were general, or partial ; 
secondly, its natural cause; and, thirdly, its 
effects. 

1. The immense quantity of water requisite 
to furnish an universal deluge, has occasioned 
several authors to suspectiit only partial. An 
universal deluge, they think, had been unne- 
cessary, considering the end for which it was . 
brought : viz. to extirpate the wicked inhabit- 
ants. The world was then but new, and the 
people not very many: the holy Scriptures 
making only eight generations from Adam to 
Noah. It was ae a small part of the earth — 
that could be yet inhabited: the country about 
the Euphrates, which is supposed to have been 
the scene of the first antediluvian inhabitants, 
was sufficient to bear them all. »Now Provi- 
dence, say they, which ever acts wisely and 
frugally, would never have disproportioned the 
means to. the end, so far as to overflow the 
whole globe, only to drown a little corner of it. 
They add, that, in the Scripture-language, the 
whole earth expresses no more than all the in- 
habitants ; and on this principle advance, that 
an overflowing of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
with a vehement rain, &c. might answer all 
the phenomena of the deluge. ‘ 

But the deluge was universal. God declared 
to Noah, Gen. vi. 17, that he was resolved to 
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destioy every thing that had breath under héa- 
ven, or had life on the earth, by a flood of 
waters: such was the menace; such the exe- 
¢ution. THe waters, Moses assures us, co- 
¢ered the whole earth, buried all the moun- 
tains, and were no less than fifteen cubits above 
the highest of them: every thing perished 
therein ; birds, beasts, men, and all that had 
life, excepting Noah, and those with him in 
, the ark, Bers vii. 19, &e. Can an universal 
deluge be more clearly expressed? If the deluge 
had only been partial, there had been no ne- 
cessity to spend a hundred years in the building: 
of an ark, and shutting up all the sorts of ani- 
mals therein, in ordér to re-stock the world : 
they had been easily and readily brought from 
those parts of the world not overflowed, into 
those that were; at least, all the birds would 
never have been destroyed, as Moses says they 
_ were, so long as they had wings to bear them 
to those parts where the flood did not reach. 
If the waters had only overflowed the neigh- 
bourhood of the: Euphratés and Tigrisy they 
_eould not be fifteen cubits above the highest 
mountains; they could not have risen to that 
height but they must spread themselves, by the 
_Taws of gravity, over the rest of the earth; un.’ 
féss, Sacha they had been retained there by a 
‘miracle; and, in that case, Moses, no doubt, 
would have related the miracle, as he did that 
of the waters of the Red sea, and the river 
Jordan, which were sustained in a heap, to 
give oma to the Israelites, Exod. xiv. 22. 
and Josh. iii. 16. Add, that in regions far 
_ more remote from the Euphrates and Tigris, 
viz. in Italy, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
England, &c. there are age beey found in 
places many scores of leagues from-any sea, and 
even in the tops of high mountains, whole 
trees sunk deep under ground ; as also teeth 
and bones of animals, fishes entire, sea-shells, 
eats of corn, &c: petrified; which the best 
* naturalists are agreed could never have come 
_ there but by- the deluge: to which may be 
added the almost universal traditions of this 
great event in all countries of the globe. 
he consideration of the varions theories 
which have been offered to account for the 
éause, explain the effects, and evince the rea- 
sonableness of a belief in the deluge, would 
take up mach more space than we can devote 
fo the purpose. We, therefore, refer those 
whose inclination leads them to such disquisi- 
tions, to the following works. Burneti Tel- 
huris Theor. Sacra, Keill’s Examination of 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth, Whiston’s New 
Theory of the Earth, and Keill’s Remarks on 
ditto; Saurin’s Dissertations, Delany’s Revela- 
tou examined with Candour, Whiteharst on 
the Formation of the Karth, Bryant's Analysis 
of Ancient Mythology, vol. ii., and Kirwan’s 
Paper in the sixth volume of the Transactions 
ofthe Royal Irish Academy. = . 
Yo De‘Luer. ». a. (from the noun.)-1; To 
drown ; to lay totally under water (Biackmore)« 
2.To overwhelm ; to cause to sink (Pope). 
- DELU’SION. s. (delusio, Latin.) i. A 
cheat; guile; deceit ; treachery. 2. A false 
VOL.1Y. 
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répresentation ; illusion ; errour ; a chiméricat 
thought ( Prior). . 

*DELUISIVE. Dexrv‘sory. a. (from des 
lusus, Latin.) Apt to deceive; beguiling; ia. 
posing on (Woodward. Glanville), 

DEMADES, an Athenian, who, from a 
sailor, became an eloquent orators He was' 
taken prisoner at the’ battle of Cheronza, by 
Philip, by whom ‘he was greatly esteemed. 
He was put to death, with his son, on suspi- 
cion of treason, B.C. 322. One of his orations’ 
is extant. -(Diod.). af be, ; 

DE’MAGOGDE. s. (Snpaywyos.) A. rings’ 
leader of the rabble (South). 

DEMAIN, or Demuswe, in its popvlar’ 
sense, denotes the lord’s manor place, with the’ 
lands thereto belonging; which he and his an- 
cestors have from time to time kept in their owit 
matiual occupation, See Manor. 

: Demain, or‘ Deamesneg, in a law sense,’ 
signifies, according to Hottoman, patrimoniunt 
domini, the lord’s patrimony ; called also do~ 
main, and by the civilians dominicum. ‘The 
same author proves those lands to be demain, 
which a man holdeth originally of bimself ;- 
and those to be feodum, which he holdeth of « 
superior lord. In England, no common person 
has any demain, simply understood ; for all de~ 
pends either mediately, or immediately, on the 
crown. Wherra man, therefore, in pleading, 
would signify his land to be his own, he saith, 


that he is or was seised thereof in his domain, as” 


of fee; whereby he means, that although his 
land be to him and his heirs for ever, yet it ts° 
no true demain, but depends apon a superior 
lord, and he holdeth by service, or rent in liew 
of service, or by both serviee and rent. 
Demalin is sometimes also taken, more 
largely, for lands and tenements held for iife, 
&c. and sometimes more strictly for such only’ 
as are generaliy held in fee. 
DeEMarwn is sometimes again used for a dis~ 
tinction between those lands that the lord of a 
manor has tn his own hands, or in the hands of 
his lessee, demised upon a rent, fora term of 
years, or life; and such other lands, pertaining 
to the said manor, which belong-to the free or 
copy-holders. The reason’ why the copy-held 
is accounted demain, is bécatise’ they, who are 
tenants to it, are judged in Jaw to have no other 
right but at the will of the lord § so that it is re- 
puted still, after a sort, to be in thelord’s hands 7 
and yet, in common speech, that is ordinarily’ 
called demain which is neither free nor copy- 
Thee ct nk ehh ; 
Dematn, again, is uséd In a more special 
signification, in opposition to frank -fee. 
DEMAND. s. (demande, Fr.) 1. A claim 
achallenging (Locke). @. A question,” an in- 
terrogation: 3. The calling for a thing i 
order to purchase it (Addison). — th 
DemanpD, in law, calling upon a man for 
any sum or sums of money, or any other thing 
due. By the several statutes of limitation, 
debts, claims, &c: are to be demanded ant 
made in time, or they will be lost by law. 
There are two manner of demands, the ane’ 
in deed, the other in law; 34 deed, a5 in every 
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recepe there is an express demand; in law, as, 
Bch bad a ae tg ang » tok | oo ve eons eae 
in every entry in land, ‘distress for rent, taking. 


or seizing of goods, and such like acts, which 
may be done without.any words, are demands 
HM) law. 
Where there is a duty which the law makes 
payable on demand, na demand need be made ; 


ut if there be no duty till demand, in such. 


case there must be a demand to make the duty. 
To Dema’np.v. g. (demander, French.) }. 


To claim ; to ask for with authority (Shak-. 


(Peacham). . 
DEMA'NDABLE. a. 


To question; {9 interrogate 


~ (Bacon). 
DEMAINDANT, s. (from demand.) He 
who 1s actor or plaintiffin a real action (Coke). 
DEMA!NDER. s. (demandeur, Brench,) |. 
One that requires a thing with authority. 2. 
Qne that asks a question. 3. Qne that asks 
for a thing in order to purchase it (Carew). 4. 
A donner 5 one that depart a debt. 
DEMARC 
region or district. The chief magistrate of the 
city OF Neapolis was also called demarchus, _ 
EMEJAN. s. (from demener, Fr.) Mien ; 
presence ; carriage (Spenser). 

. Lo Demelan. v. a, (from demener, Fr.) 
1. To behave ; to carry one’s self (Pillotson). 
2. To lessen; to debase; to undervalue (Shak- 
speare). 


2) 
DEME’ANOUR. s. (demener, Fr.) Car- 
riage; behaviour (Clarendon). | 

DEME’ANS, or Demelsyes. s.-pl. An e3- 
tate in lands. 

To DEME/NTATE. v. n, (demento, Latin.) 
To make mad. 

DEMENTA‘TION. s. (dementatio, Lat.) 
Making mad, or frantick. Ait 

DEME’NTIA. (dementia, from de and 
mens, without mind.) Madness, delirium, ab- 
sence of intellect. . 

DEMERARA, or Demgrary. See Is- 
SEQUIBO. 

DEME/RIT. s. (demerite, Fr.), The oppo- 
site to merit; ill-deserving (Temple). 

To Demelrir. v. a. (demeriter, Fr.) To 
deserve blame or punishment. 

DEMERSE LE AR, in botany, growing be- 
Jow the surface of the water. B 
aquatic plants, The same explanation applies 
to submerse. . 

-DEME’/RSED. a. (from demersus, Latin.) 
Plunged; drowned, , 

DEME/RSION. s. (demersto, Latin.) A 
drowning. 

DEMESNE, See DeMatn. | 

DEMET, in ancient geography, were in- 
habitants of South Wales, occupying those 
parts which are now called Caermarthenshire, 
Pembrokeshire, and Cardiganshire. 
' DEMETRIA, im antiquity, a festival in 
honour of Ceres, called by the Crock, De- 
meter. 
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-DEMETRIOWITZ, a town of Smolen-. 


sko, in Russia, seated on the river Ugra.. Lat. 


e 4. (from. demand.) 
That may be demanded, requested, asked for 


HUS, in antiquity, the chief of a 


Prequent in. 
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DEMETRIUS PHALERUS, a celebrated 


$24 


dence. (Bushy). 
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DE/MI-CANNON (Lowest). A great gun 


DEMI-CROSS, an instrument used by the 
Dutch to take the altitude of the sun or a star 
at sea; instead of which we use the cross-staft, 
or forestaff. 4 ye 

DE/MI-CULVERIN (Of the lowest size). 
A gun that carries a ball nine pounds weight. ° 

_Dr’mi-cuLverin (Ordinary). A. gun that’ 
carries a ball ten pounds eleven ounces weight.. 

De'mMi-cuLverRtn (Elder. sort). A gun 
that carries a ball twelve pounds eleven ounces 
weight (Clarendon), | | 
_ DE/MI-DEVIL. s. Half a devil (Shak~ 
speare). . Peg “ 

DEMIDITONE, in music, a minor third. 
_ DE/MI-GOD. s. An hero partaking of dix 
vine nature ; halfa god (Pope). ei 
' DE/MI-LANCE. s, A light lance( Dryden). 

DEMI-LUNE, or Harz-moon, a snialk 
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flanked bastion, placed before the point of a 
bastion when it is too weak. 
DEMI-QUAVER, a note in music, two of 
which are equal to a quaver. See Szmi- 
QUAVER and Quav en. . 
DEMISEMIQUAVER, in musie, one« 


fourth of a quaver. 
DEMITONE. In music. See Sem 
DE/MI-WOLEF. s. Half a wolf (Shak- 
speare). 


DEMISE. s. (from demetre, demis, demise, 
Fr.) Death ; decease (Swift). . 

To Demi‘se. v. a. (demise, Fr.) To grant 
at one’s death; to bequeath (Swift). 

DEMUSSION. s. (demissio, Lat.) Degra« 
dation ; diminution of dignity (L’ Estrange). 
Fo DEMI'T. v. a. (demitto, Lat.) To de- 
press ; to hang down ; to let fall (Brown). 

DEMIURGE. (from Sato, which denotes 
a public servant, and esyov, work.) In the my- 
thology of the eastern philosophers, was one of 
the JHous employed by the Supreme Deity in 
the creation of the world.’ He had acompound 
_ character of shining virtues, and excessive arro- 
gance andambition. 

DE/MOCRACY. s. (Shpcongedie.) A form of 

overnment, in which the sovereign power is 
odged in the body of the people (Temple). 
JEMOCRAITICAL. a. (from democracy.) 
Pertaining to a popular government ; popular 
Brown). 

DEMOCRITUS, a famous philosopher of 
antiquity. He was born at Abdera in Thrace, 
about 460 B.C, His father was a man of pro=_ 
digious wealth, but Democritus preferred phi- 
losophy to riches, and spent the whole of his 
patrimony in travelling to acquire knowledge. 
There was a law in his country, that whoever 
reduced himself to poverty should be deprived 
of the rites of sepulture. Democritus had in- 
enurred this rigid sentence, but his talents were 
#0 greatly admired, that the magistrates decreed 
he should be buried at the utile expenice, and 
besides made him a liberal present. Some, 
however, charged him with insanity, and Hip- 
pocrates was sent for, tocure him; but the phy= 
sician made no scruple to say, that they who 
had sent for him were more mad than the pa- 
tient. He is said to have put out his eyes that 
_ he might be able to philosophize the better ; 
but this is not well-founded. He was 'con- 
stantly laughing at the follies of mankind, and 
therein differed ‘from Heraclitus, who was al- 
ways weeping for the same cause. He died at 
the age of 109, B.C. 361. None of his writ- 
ings have come down tous. He was the au- 
thor of the atomical philosophy, and the pre- 
eursor of Epicurus. Pliny numbers him 
among those who had a knowledge of chemical 
and magical arts, which he learned of the Egyp- 
tian "oki . 

DEMOIVRE (Abraham), an eminent ma- 
thematician, was born at Vitri in Champagne, 
May 1667. The revocation of the edict of 
Nantz, in 1685, determined him to fly into: 
England, sooner than abandon the religion of 
higfathers. He laid the foundation of his ma 
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théematical studies in France, and perfected himi« 
self at London ; where a mediocrity of fortune 
obliged him to employ his talents in this way, 
and to read public lectures for his better sup~ 
port. The Principia Mathematica of Newton, 
which chance is said to have thrown in his 
way, made him comprehend at once how little 
he had advanced in the science he professed. 
He fell hard to work : he succeeded as he went 
along ; and he soon became connected with, 
and celebrated among, the first-rate mathema- 
ticians. His eminence and abilities soon opens 
ed to him an entrance into the Royal Society of 
London, and afterwards into the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris. His merit was so known 
and acknowledged by the former, that they 
judged him a fit person to decide the famous 
contest between Rewton and Leibnitz, ‘The 
colleetion of the Academy of Paris contaifis no 
memoir of this author, who died at London, 
Nov. 1754, soon after his admission into it ¢ 
but the Philosophical Transactions of London 
have several, and all of them interesting, He 
published also some capital works, such as, 
Wriscelittien Analytica, de sertebus et quadratu~ 
ris, &¢. 1730, 4to, But, perhaps, he has been 
imore generally known by his Doctrine of 
Chances, or, Method of calculating the Pro-~ 
babilities of Events at Play. This work was 
first printed 1718, in 4to. and dedicated to sir 
Isaac Newton: it was reprinted, 1738, with 
great alterations and improvements; and a 
third edition was afterwards published with ads 
ditions, and a Treatise on Annuities, dedicated 
to lord Carpenter. | , 

To DEMOLISH. v. a. (demolir, Fr.) ‘To 
throw down buildings; to raze; to destroy 
(Tillotson). 

DEMOI!LISHER. s. (from demolish.) One 
that throws down bnitlings 3 a destroyer. 

DEMOLITION! s. (from demolish.) The 
act of overthrowing buildings; destruction 
(Szvift). | ) 

DE/MON. s. (demon, Lat.) A spirit 3 genes. 
rally‘an evil spirit; a devil’ See Damon. 

DEMONIACAL. Demotntack, a. (from 
demon.) 1. Belonging’to the dévil; devilish’ 
(See Da#mownrac.) &. influenced by the 
devil (Milton). 

DEMOINIACK. s. (from the’ adjective. ¥ 
One possessed by the devil (Bentley). 

DEMOINTAN. a. Devilish (Milton). 

DEMONOMCRACY., s. (daipwy and xpalew.) 
The power of the devil. join 

DEMONO!LATRY. s. (Seaipwy and racpece.) 
The power of the devil. | 

roy@».) 


‘DEMONO'!LOGY. s. (dcipov and 
Discourse of the nature of devils. 
DEMO'NSTRABLE. a. (demonstratilis, 
Lat.) That may be proved beyond doubt or 
contradiction; that may be made evident 
(Glanville). nee . 
DEMONSTRABLY. ad. In such 2 man- 
ner as admits of certain proof; evidently (Cla- 
rendon.) 
‘ To DEMONSTRATE. v. a. (demons'ro, 
Lat.) To prove with the highest degree of cer- 
tainty (Tillotson). i. 


he 


ax 
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_DEMONSTRA/TION, s. °(demonsiratio, 
Lat.) 1. The highest degree of deducible or ar- 
xumental evidence (Hooker). 2. Indubitable 
evidence of the senses or reason. 

DeMonstRATION, in logie, a syllogism in 


‘form containing a clear and irrefragable proof 


of the truth of a proposition. 

- A demonstration is a convincing argument, 
the two first propositions whereof are certain, 
‘clear and evident ; whence of necessity arises 
an infailible conclusion. | . 

The method of demonstrating things in ma- 
thematics is the same with that of drawing 
conclusions from principles in logic. In effect, 
the demonstrations cf mathematicians are no 
other than series of enthymemes; every thing 
is concluded by force of syllogism, only omit- 
ting the premises, which either occur of their 
ewn accord, or are recollected by means of 


quotations. -To have the demonstration per- . 


fect, the premises of the syllogisms should -be 
proved by new: syllogisms, till at length you 
arrive at a syllogism, wherein the premises are 
either definitions, or identic propositions.. 
Indeed it might be demonstrated, that there 
cannot be a genuine demonstration, i. e. such a 
one,as shall give full conviction, unless the 


thoughts be directed therein according to the | 


rules of syllogism. Clavius, it is well known, 
resolved the demonstration of the first proposi- 
tion of Euclid into syllogism; Herlinus and 
Dasipodius, demonstrated the whole six first 
books of Euclid,and Henischus, all arithmetic, 
in the syllogistic form. . 

et many persons, and even mathematicians, 
usually imagine, that mathematical demonstra- 


' tions are conducted in a manner far remote from 


the laws of syllogism ; so far are they from allow- 
ing that these derive all their force and convic- 
tion from these. But we have men of the first 
rank on our side the question. M. Leibnitz, 
for instance, declares that demonstration to be 
firm and valid which is in the form prescribed 
by logic ; and Dr.. Wallis confesses, that what 
is proposed to be proved in mathematics is de- 
duced by means of one or more syllogisms : 
the great Huygens, too, observes, that para- 
logisms frequently happen in. mathematics, 
through want of observing the syllogistie form. 
See SYLLOGISM. eile 


Problems consist of three parts: a proposi-. 


tion, resolution, and demonstration, | 
In the proposition is indicated the thing to 
be done. | | ne 
In the resolution, the several. steps are: or- 
a rehearsed, whereby the thing proposed is 
performed. | 
_ Lastly, in the demonstration it is shewed,. 
that the things enjoined by the resolution being 
done, that which was required in the proposi- 
tion is effected. As often, therefore, as a pro- 
blem is to be demonstrated, it is converted into 


a theorem; the resolution being the-hypothe- 


sis, and the proposition the thesis: for the ge- 
neral tenor of all problems to be demonstrated 


as this;. that the thing prescribed in the reso- 


lution being performed, the thing required is 
doue.. : 
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The schoolmen make two kinds of demov~ 
stration: the one +x dur, Or propter quod; 
wherein.an effect is proved by the next cause. 
As when it is proved, that the moon is 
eclipsed, because the earth is then between the 
sun and moon. The second qx ors, oF quid ; 
wherein the cause is proved from a remote cf- 
fect: as when it is proved, that fire is hot, be- 
cause it burns ; or oi plants do not breathe, 
because they are not animals ; or that there is 
a God from the works of creation. The former 
is called demonstration @ prtort, and the latter 
demonstration a posteriori. . 

Demonstration (Affirmative), is that 
which, proceeding by affirmative and evideut. 
propositions, dependent on.each other, ends in 
the thing to bedemonstrated. 
_ Demonstration (Apagogical). See Apa- 
GOGICAL, - cal t sae 
Demonstration (Geometrical), is that 
framed of reasonings drawn from the elements. 
of geometry. "4 siete 

JEMONSTRATION (Mechanical), is that, 

the reasonings whereof are drawn from the 
rules of mechanics. 5; 

DEMONSTRATION A PRIORI, is . that 
whereby an effect is proved from a cause, either 
a next, or remote one; or a conclnsion proved 
by something previous, whether it be a cause, 
or only an antecedent. He 
. DeMonsTRATION A POSTERIORI, is that . 
whereby either a cause is proved from an effect,. 
or a conclusion .is proved by something pos- 
terior ; whether it be an effect, or only.a cun- 
sequent. . : i 
_DEMO'NSTRATIVE. a. (demenstrativus,. 
Latin.) 1. Having the power of demonstration ;. 
invincibly conclusive; certain (Hooker). 2. 
Having the power of expressing clearly (Dry- 
den). 3. That which shows: as demonsira- 
five pronouns. 
_DEMO'NSTRATIVELY. ad. 1. With 
evidence nat.to be opposed or doubted (South). 
2. Clearly ;' plainly; with certain knowledge 
(Brown). Vers | 
_DEMONSTRA'TOR. s. (from demex- 
trate.) One that proves ; one that teaches. 
. DEMO/'NSTRATORY. .. (from derson- 
strate.) Having the tendency to demonstrate. 

DEMOSTHENES, the celebrated orator. of: 
Athens, was son of a rich blacksmith, called 
Demosthenes, and of Cleobule. He was but 
seven years of age when. his father died, and 
his guardians having embezzled: the greatest — 
part of his possessions, his education was totally 
neglected ; and for whatever advances he made. 
in learning, he was indebted to his own in- 
dustry and application. He became the pupil 
of Iseus and Plato, and applied:himself to study 
the orations of Isocrates. At the ageof 17, he 
gave an early proof of his eloquence and abili- 
ties against his guardians, from whom: he.ob- 
tained the retribution of the greatest partof nis 
estate. His. rising talents were, however, im- 
peded by weak. lungs, and a difficulty of pro- 
nunciation, especially of the letter p, but these 
obstacles were soon conquered by unwearied: 
application. To correct ne stammering of his. 
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woice, he spoke with pebbles in his mouth ; 
and removed the distortion of his features, which 
accompanied his utterance, by watching the 
motions of his countenance in a looking-glass. 
That his pronunciation might be loud, and full 
of emphasis, he frequently ran up the steepest 
and most uneven walks, where his voice ac- 
quired force and energy; and on the sea-shore, 
when the waves. were. uncommonly agitated, 
he declaimed aloud, to accustom himself to the 
noise and tumaults of a public assembly. He 
also confined himself in a subterraneous Cave, 
to devote himself more closely to studious pur- 
suits; and to eradicate all curiosity of appearing 
in public, he shaved one half of his head... His 
abilities, as an orator, raised lim to consequence 
at Athens, and he wassoon placed at the head of 
government, In this public,capacity he roused 

is countrymen from their indolence, and ani- 
juated them against the encroachment of Philip 
of Macedonia. In the battle of Cheronza, 
however, Demosthenes betrayed his pusillani- 
mity, and saved his life by flight. After the 
death of Philip, he declared himself warmly 


against his son and successor, Alexander. 
i h 


ough he had boasted that all the gold of 
Macedonia could not tempt him, yet he suf- 
fered himself to be bribed by a small golden 
cup from Harpalus. This forced him to retire 
to Egina, whence, when Antipater made war 
against Greece, he was recalled and received 
with much splendor at Athens. His triumph 
and popularity were but of short duration. 
Antipater and Craterus were near Athens, and 
demanded all the orators to be given up. De- 
mosthenes, with all his adherents, fled to the 
temple of Neptune in Caluria; and when he 
saw that all hopes of safety were vanished, he 
took a dose of poison, which he always carried 
ima aaah and expired in the 60th year of his 
age, B.C.322. , 

, Demosthenes has been deservedly-called the 
price of orators. Indeed no orator had ever a 
finer field than Demosthenes in his Olyathiacs 
_ and Philippics, which are his capital orations ; 
and undoubtedly to the greatness of the subject, 
and to that integrity and public. spirit which 
breathe in them, they owe a large portion of 
their merit. Cicero calls him a perfect model, 
and such as he himself wished to.be. These 
two great orators have been often compared to- 
gether; but the judgment hesitates to which to 
give the preference. The archbishop of Cam- 
bray, however, seems to have stated their merits 
_with great justice and perspicuity in his Re- 
flections on Rhetoric and Poetry. The passage, 
translated, is as follows: ‘* I do not hesitate to 
declare that I think: Demosthenes superior to 
Cicero. T am persuaded no one can admire 
Cicero more than 1 do, He adorns whatever 
he attempts. He does honour to language. 
ile disposes of words in a manner peculiar to 
himself. His style has great variety of cha- 
racter. Whenever he pleases, he is even con- 
cise and vehement: for instance, against Ca- 
tiline, against Verres, against Antony. But 
ornament is too visible in his writings. His 
att is wonderful, but it is pereeived. When 
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the orator is providing for the safety of the re- 
public, he forgets not himself, nor permits 
others to forget him. Demosthenes seems to 
éscape from himself, and to see nothing but his 
country. He seeks not elegance of expression ; 
unsought for he possesses it. He is superior to 
admiration. He makes use of Janguage, as a 
modest man does of dress, only to cover him. 
He thunders, he lightens. e is a torrent 
which carries every thing before it. We can. 
not criticise, because we are not ourselves. His 
subject enchains our attention, and makes us 
forget his language. We lose him from) our 
sight: Philip alone occupics our minds. I am 
delighted with both these orators; but I con- 
fess that I am less affected by the infinite art 
and magnificent eloquence of Cicero, than by 
the rapid simplicity of Demosthenes.” La 
Harpe, also, has some fine rematks on the dif- 
ferent kinds of elequence of Cicero and De- 
mosthenes, and their comparative fitness for the 
audiences they had respectively to address: but 
they are teo long to be transcribed into this 
place. 

Deinosthenes is said to have composed 65 
orations, of which only a few have reached our 
times. Among the best editions of these, are 
that of Frankfort, 1604, folio, with Wolfius’s 
Latin version; of Reiske, 12 vols. 8vo. Leips. 
1770; of Auger, 4to. Paris, 1790. Of the 
seléct orations the best edition is by Mountenoy. 
Cant. 1731, Lond. Oct. 1785. The curious 
in bibliography are very eager to obtain the 
genuine editio princeps of Demosthenes, which 
is by Aldus, Venet. tol. 1504. | Pi 

DEMU!LCENT. «a. (demuicens, Latin.) 
Softening ; mollifying; assuasive (Arbuthnot), 

DEMU!LCENTS. (demulcentia, medica- 
menta; from demulceo, to soften.) Medicines 
are thus called, which possess a power of di- 
minishing the effects of stimuli on the sensible 
solids of the body. There are two orders of 
demulcents. 1. Lenient demulcents, as starch, 
gum arabic, aad olive oil: these are best adapt- 
ed to irritable constitutions, and persons with a 
remarkable disposition to have their secretions 
morbidly augmented. © 2. Diluent demulcents, 
as water and watery substances: these are cal- 
culated for such as have a diminution of the 
secretions, and whose habits are naturally tor- 


id. one 
To DEMU!R. v. 2. (demeurer, French.) 1. 
To delay a process in law by doubts and objec- 
tions (Walton). 2.'To pause in nncertajnty ; 
to suspend determination (Hayward). 3, To 
doubt; to have scruples (Bentley). 

To Demulr. v. a. To doubt of (Malton). 

Demure. s, (from the-verb.) Doubt ; hesita- 
tion ; suspense of opinion (South). 

DEMUIRE. a. (des meurs, French.) 1. 
Sober; decent (Spenser). 2. Grave; affectedly 
modest (Swift). 

To Demu’rz. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
Jook with an affected modesty (Shatspeare). 

~DEMUIRELY. ad. (from demure.) 1. 
With affected modesty; solemnly (Bacon). 2. 
Solemnly (Shakspeare). , é 

DEMU'RENESS. s. (from demure.) 1. 


DEN 
Modesty, soberness; gravity of aspect. 2. Af- 
fected modesty ; pretended gravity, 

DEMU/RRAGE. s, (from demur.) An al- 
fowance made to masters of ships, for their stay 
in a port beyond the timé appointed. 

DEMURRER, in law, a stop put to any 
action upon some point of difficulty which 
must he tistén te: by the court, before any 
further proceedings can be had in the suit. 

DEMURRER TO ‘EVIDENCE, is where a 
question of law arises thereon ; as if the plaintiff 
in a suit gives in evidence any records, deeds, 
writings, &c. upon which a law-question arises, 
and the defendant offers to demur upon it, then 
the plaintiff must join in such demurrer, or 
wave his evidence. 

DzeMURRER TO INDICTMENTS, is when 
a criminal joins issue upon a point of law in an 
indictment or appeal, allowing the fact as laid 
to be true, 
~ DEN. s. (wen, Saxon.) 1, A cavern or hol- 
low running with a small obliquity under 
ground (Hooker). 2. The cave of a wild beast 
(Dryden). 3. Den, in a local name, may 
signify either a valley or a woody place 
(Gibson). > | 

DENARIUS, in Roman antiquity, the 
chief silver coin among the Romans, worth in 
our money about sevenpence three farthings. 
As a weight, it was the seventh part of a Roman 
ounce, In our law-books an English penny is 
often called Denarius, 

DENAIY. s. Denial; refusal CShakspeare). 
' DENBIGH, a town of North Wales, the 
capital of the county of the same name, It 
stands on the side of a roeky hill, on a branch 
of the river Clwyd; and is called by the Welsh 
Cledvyrn yn Rhos, 1. e. The craggy hill in Ross. 
Denbigh contains 552 houses, and 2391 inha- 
bitants ; it sends one member to the British 

atliament, and has a market on Wednesdays. 
ee 53.11 N. Lon, 3. 35 W, | 

DENBIGHSHIRE, a. county of Wales, 
bounded on the south by Merioneth and Mont- 
gzomery shires, on the north by Flintshire and 
the Irish sea, on the west by Caernarvon and 
part of Merionethshire, It is about 40: miles 
long and 21 broad, The air is wholesome, 
but sharp, the country being pretty hilly, 
and the snow lying long on the tops of the 
mountains. The soil in general is barren; but 
the vale of Clwyd, so called, from its being 
watered by that river, is a very fertile pleasant 
spot of great extent, and well inhabited. |The 
county contains about 410,000 acres of land, 
13,048 houses, and 60,352 inhabitants. They 
send one member to parliament, besides one 
for the county town. 

DENDERA, the ancient Tentyris or Ten- 
tyra, a town or large village of Egypt, built 
near the ruins of the ancient city at a short dis- 
tance from the west bank of the Nile, about 
242 milesS of Cairo, Some of the ruims near 
this place are very magnificent, Lat, 26, 10 
N, Lon, 31, 40 E, be ' 

DENDERMOND, a strong town of Flan-. 
ders, in the Austrian Netherlands, Lat. 51.3 
N. Lon, 4. 10 BE. 
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DENDRITES, or ARBORIZATIONS. 
This appellation is given to figures of vegetables 
which are frequently observed in fossil sub- 
stances. ‘They are of two kinds; the one su- . 
perficial, the other internal. The first are 
chiefly found on the surface of stones, and be- 
tween the strata and in the fissures of those of 
a ealeareous natttre. Stones of a similar kind, 
when very compact, sometimes also exhibit in- 
ternal arborizations; such are the marbles of 
Hesse, 6f Angersburg in Prussia, and of 
Baden-Dourlaeh on the left bank of the 
Rhine. — 

DENDROBIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the elass gynandria, order monandria. Calyx 
(in some species reversed) three-leaved, oblong, 
somewhat spreading ; the two lowermost leaves 
extending at the base, on their underside, and 
cohering so as to form a pouch, bearing séme 
resemblance to a spur; petals two, oblong, 
lateral; néctary a lip of various shapes in dif- 
ferent species, its base ineluded in and often 
connected with the pouch of the calyx, desti- 
tute of a spur; capsule oblong or ovate, with 
three or six angles or ribs, one cell and three 
valves, bursting between the ribs; seeds nu- 
merous, minute, each clothed with a chaffy 
tunic. Thirty-two species; natives of the 
East or West Indies; resembling the orchis 
tribe, and growing parasitically for the most 
part on the trunks or branches of old trees. 

DENDRO'LOGY. ‘s. (Sev3coy and royGve) 
The natural history of trees. 
- DENDROMETER, (from dedpov, a tree, 
and pergew, 1 measure), an instrument for 
measuring trees, ‘Fhe same name has also’ 
been applied, though with no propriety, to in- 
struments contrived to measure distances and 
magnitudes from a single station. 

DENDROPHORIA, in antiquity, the 


carrying of one, or more, trees, in ceremony, 


’ through a city, at certain feasts, and in honour 


of certain deities. ‘The persons who performed 
the office of carrying the trees were called den- 
drophori, 1. e. tree-bearers, , 

DENEB, an Arabic term, signifying. tail, 
used by astrunomers as a name to some of the 
fixed stars: as Deneb Atlesed, Lion’s-tail ; 
Deneb Kaitos, the Whale’s-tail. See Caupa, 

DENEHIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia superflua. Re- 
ceptacle naked; downless; calyx: imbriate ; 
florets of the ray two lipped. One species only ; 
a Cape plant, with striate; downy branched 
stem; leaves half clasping, oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse with a point undulate; downy under- 
neath, entire; flowers terminal in a close pani- 


cle, . 

DENHAM (Sir John), an eminent En- 
glish poet, the only son of sir John Denham, 
chief baron of the exchequer in Ireland, and 
one of the lords commissioners there, was born 
iy Dublin in 1615; but his father, in 1617, 
being made a baron of the Exchequer in Eng- 
land, he received his education in this country. 
In his' youth: he followed gaming more than 
any thing else 5 but, in 1641, published a: tra~ 
gedy called the Sophy, which was much ad- 
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mifed by the best judges; and, in 1643, wrote 
dhis famous poem called Cooper’s: Hill,, which 


Mr. Dryden pronounces will everbe the stand-. 


ard of good writing for majesty of style. The 
lines which have excited the most attention 
are the following in a description of the river 
Thames: a9 

€ O could I flow like thee, and make thy 
biter oC ae ef: af 

My great example—as itis my theme! | 
. ‘Me trige yet clear; tho’ gentle, yet not 
nd ull ; 7 Ae re 
Strong pope rage; without o’erflowing, 

* full.” ) 
Of these lines Dr. Johnson says: ‘* Sa much 
meaning is confined in so few words; the par- 
ticulars of resemblance are so perspicaciously 
collected, and every mode of hoarse Sépa- 
rated from its adjacent fault, by so nice a line 
of limitation; the different parts of the sentence 
are so accurately adjusted, and the flow of the 
last couplet is so sitiooth and sweet,: that the 
passage; however celebrated, has not been prais- 
ed above its merit. It has beauty peculiar to 
itself, and must be numbered among. those 
felicities which cannot be produced at will by 
wit and labour, but must tise unexpectedly in 
some hour propitious to poetry.”. Denham was 
sent ambassador from Charles II. to the king 
of Poland; and at the restoration was made 
surveyor-general of his miajesty’s buildings, 
and created knight ofthe Bath. On obtaining 
this post, he is said to have. renounced his 
poetry for more important studies; though he 
afterwards wrote a fine copy of verses oi the 
death of Cowley. He died at his office in 
Whitehall in 1068; and his works have been 
often since printed. az) | 
DENIUABLE. a. (from deny.) That may 
be denied (Brown). 

DENIAL. s. (from deny.) 1. Negation ; 
the contrary to confession (Sidnéy). 2. Re- 
fusal ; the coritrary togrant (Shakspeare). 3. 
Abjuration; contrary to acknowledgment of 
adherence (South). 

DENUJER, s. (from deny.) 1. A contra- 
dictor; an opponent (/Vatts), 2. A disowner ; 
one that does not own or acknowledge (South). 
3. A refuser; one that refuses (. Charles). 

Denier, a small French copper coin; of 
which twelve make a sol. There aré two 
kinds of deniets, the one tournois, thé other 
parisis, whereof thé latter is worth a fourth 
part moré than the former. See Mowey. 

_ Yo DE'NIGRATE. ». a. ¢denigro, Latin.) 
To blacken; to make black (Boyle). 


DENIGRAITION. s. (denigratio, Latin). 


A blackening, or making black (Boyle): 
DENIZA/TION. s. (from denizen.) The 
att of éenfranchisirig, or making free (Davies). 
_DE/NIZEN.. De‘nison. s. (dinasddyn, 
Welsh, a manof the city.) Afreeman; one 
enfranchiséd (Davies). .. 
Yo Dr’wizen. v. a. (from the'noun.) To 
enfranchise’;: to\makeé freé (Donney. 9 
DENMARK; a kingdom of Europe; bound- 
ed on the Ex by the Baltic seaj.on the W: and 
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N. by the ocean, and on the S. by Germany. 
The country is. generally flat, and the soil a, 
batren sand. The air is rendered foggy by the 
neighbourhood of the seas and lakes, of which 
it is fall. Denmark, propérly so. called; con- 
sists of Jutland and the islands of Zealand and 
unen, with the little isles’ about thems but 
the king of Denmark’s. dominions contain the 
kingdom of Norway, and the duchies of; Hel- 
stein, Oldenburgh, and Deélinenhorst. Thére 
is no considerable river, and the winter cor; 
tinues seven or eight months. In thé summer 
the heat is very great, and the days are long, 
The commodities are corn, pulse, horses} and 
large beeves.. The kinigdoni of Déerimark was 
formerly limited and elective; but in 1660, it 
was made absolute and heteditaty. This was 
the consequence of a revolution almost unparal- 
leled in history; a free people voluntarily re- 
signing their liberties into the hands of their 
sovereizn. The inhabitants dre Protéstants 
since the year 1522, when they embraced the 
confession of Augsburg. The. forces which the 
king of Denmark has usually on foot are 
near 40,000. The revenues aré computed at 
500,0001,.a year, which arise from the crown 
lands and daties. The produce of Norway 
consists in pitch, tar, fish, oil, and deal boards. 
Copenhagen is the capital... i 
ENNIS (John), an. English critic, born 
in London in 1657. He. received his educa- 
tion at Cambridge, where he took his degree of 
B;A. but was expelled the university for at- 
tempting to assassinate a person in the dark. 
Hé then went abroad; and on his return set up 
a3 a gentleman and man of wit. In 1692 he 
wrote a pindaric ode on king William, after 
which he publishéd several othét poems, two 
of which, on the battles of Blenheim and 
Ramilies; procured him the favour of the duke 
of Marlborough; who gave him 1001. and pro- 
cured him a place in the custom-housé. In 
1704 appeared his play called Libérty asserted ; 
in which were so many strokes against the 
French nation, that he conceived that Ho ne- 
gociation for peace would take effect unless he 
was delivered up; and he went so far as to de- 
sire the duke of Marlborough to use his interest 
in his behalf, but his grace encouraged him by 
saying, that ‘*he had made no provision for 
himself, and- yet he could not help thinking 
that he had done the French almost as much. 
mischief as Mr. Dennis.” | In 1713 he attack- 
ed Mr. Addison’s Cato, which occasioned a 
whimsical pamphlet, called, ‘The Narrative of, 
Dr. Robert Norris, concerning the strange and 
deplorable Frenzy of Mr. John Dennis. The 
critique on Gato, however, is by no means de-. 
void of merit; it displays a considerable know- 
ledge of the philosophy of the human mind, and 
has many strokes of fine satire; but a good deal 
of it seems written with a pen dipt im gall. .». 
‘Mr. Dennis certainly was possessed of much 

erudition, and a considerable share of genius. 
In prosé, he is far from a bad writer, where 
abusé or personal scurtility does not mingle it- 
self with his language. In verse, he is ex- 
tremely unequal; his numbers being at some: 
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imes spirited and harmonious, and his subjects 
elevated and judicious; and at others, flat, 
harsh, and puerile.—As a dramatic author, he 
deserves. not to be held in any consideration. 
it was justly said of him by a wit, that he was 
the most complete instractor for a dramatic 
poet, since he could teach him to distinguish 
good plays by his precepts, and bad ones by his 
examples. | 
DENO’MINABLE. a. (denomino, Latin.) 

‘That may be named or denoted (Brown). - 

To DENO’MINATE. v. a. (denomino, 
Latin.) ‘To name; to.give a name to (Ham- 
mond). Ra, . 

* DENOMINA/TION. $s. (denominatio, 
Latin.) A name given to a thing (Rogers). 

» DENO’/MINATIVE. a. (from © denomi- 
nate.) 4. That gives a name; that confers a 
istinet appellation. 2. ‘Tat obtains a distinct 
appellation (Cocker). OGTSh Le, 

» DENOMINA/TOR. s. (from denominate.) 
Vhe giver of a name (Brown). 

DzNOMINATOR OF. A FRACTION, is the 

number below the line, shewing the nature 
and quality of the parts which any integer is 


supposed to be divided into, Thus, in the frac- 


tion J, the denominator is 8, and shews that 
the integer is divided into 8 parts, of which the 
fraction contains 7, si | 

‘ DENOMINATOR OF A RATIO, is some- 
times used in the sense of the exponent of a 
ratio. . 

- DENOTA‘TION.»s. (denotatio, Lat.) The 
act of denoting. — 

© To DENOSTE. v. a. (denoto, Latin.) To 
mark; io be a sign of; to betoken; to show 
by signs | 

«To DENOU'NCE. »v. a. (denuncio, Latin.) 
1. To threaten by proclamation (Milton). 2. 
"To threaten by some outward sign or exprese 
pe eiaws 3. ‘To give information against 

fe). ‘ 

. DEN OU'NCEMENT. s. (from denounce.) 
The act of proclaiming any menace (Brawr). 

-DENOU'NCER. s. (from denounce.) Oue 
that declares some menace (Dryden). 

- DENS. (dens, quasi edens; from edo, to 
eat, or from ods¢, ofaloc.) A tooth. Many 
herbs have this specific name, from their fan- 
cied resemblance to the tooth of some animal ; 
as dens leonis, the dandelion ; dens canis, dog’s 
tooth, &e. ! 

- Dens teonis. See TARAXACUM, 

DENSE. a. (densus, Lat.) Close ; compact; 
approaching to solidity (Locke). 

DENSE PANICLE, In botany. Densa pani- 
cola. Having abundance of flowers very close. 
A preater degice of congesta, heaped. 

~DENSITY, (froin the Latin densitas), 
strictly speaking, denotes vicinity or closeness 
of particles. But Yael ge science it is 
used as a term of comparison, expressing the 
propoztion of the aumber of equal molecule, 
or the quantity of matter in one body, to the 
number of equal moleculz in the same. bulk of 
another body: density, therefore, is directly as 
ike quantity of matter, and inyerscly as the 
magnitude of the body, A ats 


~ 
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Since it may be shewn experimentally that 
the quantity of matter in different bodies is pro- 
portional to their weight, of consequence, the 
density of any body is directly as its weight, and 
inversely as tts magnitude: or, the inverse ratio 
of the magnitudes of two bodies, having expe- 
rimentally equal weights (in the same place) 
constitutes the ratio of their densities, if 

DensiTy oF THE AIR. See Ayr, ATs 
MOSPHERE, and PNEUMATICS. 

Density OF. THE PLANETS. See Ac- 
TRONOMY, § Vill. 

_DENTAGRA. (dentagra.) The tooth-ach : 
also an instrument for drawing the teeth. 

’ DENTAL. a. (dentalis, Latin.) 1. Belong- 
ing or relating’ to the teeth, 2. (In grammar.) 
Pronounced principally by the agency of the 
teeth (Holder). “Fite TOPE SARS 

DENTALIUM. Tooth-sheil. In-zoology, 
a genus of the class vermes, order testacea, 
Animal a terebella; shell univalve, tubular, 
straight or oi curved, with an undivided 
cavity open at both ends. Twenty-two species ; 
“ieaaly inhabiting the seas of Europe and India; 
two of them found on ovr own coasts; and 
about five or six known only from fossile spe- 
cimens. The shell is commonly white -or 
green; and either ribbed, striated, or dotted : 
those op our own coast are: ’ 

1, D. Entalis, with a white shell, reddish or 
pale yellow, polished with striae so very minute 
as scarcely to be visible without a glass, Bah 

2. D. imperforatum. Found at Sandwich, 
Minute; shell white; opake, transversely stri- 
ate, imperforate. Still inferior in size, how- 
ever, is . . iy 

3. D. minutum, with around straitish smooth 
cell; ‘inhabiting the Mediterranean: but so 
diminutive as not to be discerned by the naked 
eye; and resembling a small bristle on one of 
the spines of the echines. See Nat. Hist. Pl, 
LAXVITI. . ‘ 
DENTARIA. Tooth-wort. In botany, 
genus of the class tetradynamia, order. silt- 
quosa; silique bursting elastically, with the 
valves revolute and shorter than the partition ; 
stigma notched at the end; calyx leaves meet- 
ing longitudinally. Seven species; all Euro- 
pean plants, and one, d. bullifera, found in the 
retired shady parts of our own fieids, with its 


a 
a 


_lower leaves pinnate, its upper simple, This 


plant is to be distinguished from the pellitory 
of Spain, which is also called dentaria. It is 
the plumbago europza ; foliis amplexicauli- 
bus, lanceolatis scabris, of Linnéus. The roct 
was formerly esteemed, prepared in a variety of 
ways, as a cure for the tooth-ache, arising from 
COTIESE A thy | 

DENTATE LEABF. In botany. A toothed 
leaf. Quod acumina horizontalia, folii consis- 
tentia, spatio remota habet.: Having horizontal 
points of the same consistence with the leaf, 
with a space between each. Dr. Berkenhout 
observes, that if, instead of horizontal; Linnéus 
had written, in the plane of the disk, it would 
have been: more intelligible. In Delin. Pl. it 
is; margine acuminibus patentibus remotis ; 
having spreading points for teeth), -remote 
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from each other, about the edge. Exempliged 
in leontodon hastile, autumnale, alpinum, 
hispidium, hirtum. | Primula veris et minima. 
Epilobium montanum. ; 
“DentTaTE Root. A toothed root. . Con- 
sisting of a concatenation of joints, resembling 
a necklace.’ 
DenraTe stnuaTE. Toothed, and at the 
same time with sinuses, bays or large hollows 
about the edge. Tooth sinuate. | 
* DENTATUS. “(dentatus; from dens, a 
tooth, from its tooth-like process.) Dentata- 
Epistropheus. The second, vertebra of the 
neck. It differs from the other cervical ver- 
tebre, by having a tooth-like process at the 


) art of the body. . 
"DENTED, a. Padecedd; toothed. 
’ DENTELLA. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted, superior; corol fannel-form, five-cleft ; 
the segments three-toothed ; capsule globular, 
two-celled, many-seeded ; stigmas two. One 
scies only; a native of New Caledonia; with 
Fiifora, stem rooting at each joint; leaves op- 
posite lanceolate, very entire; flowers axillary, 
soltatys* «2 * or ' 
‘DENTALLARIA. - See PLumBaGo. 

DENTES LACTEI. ‘The milk teeth. See 
‘FretuH, and DENTITION. 

DENTICLES, or Dewrtts, in atchitec- 
ture, an ornament in corniches, bearing some 
resemblance to teeth ; particularly affected in 
the Ionic and Corinthian orders; and of late 
also in the Doric. They are cut on a little 
~ square member, properly called denticulus; and 
_ the notches, or ornaments themselves, dentils, 

from dens, tooth. Vitruvius prescribes the 

breadth of each dentil, or tooth, to be half its 

height; and the metopa, or interval between 

each two, he orders to be two-thirds of the 
_ breadth of the dentil. 

DENTICULATE, in botany. (denticulus, 

from dens.) 'Toothletted, having small teeth or 

notches. Applied to the leaf; as in hesperis 
matronalis, leontodon taraxacum, epilobium 
tetragonum. Applied to the calyx; and’ to 
the seed ; as in bidens. - 


~DENTICULATED. a. (denticulatus, 
Latin.) Set with small: teeth. 
DENTICULA/TION. $s: (denttculatus, 


Latin.) The state of being set with small teeth 
— Grew). | : 

- DENTIFRICE: (dentifricium, from dens, 
atoeth, and frico, to rub). A medicine to 
clean. the teeth. | , | 

Various are the compositions sold for the pur- 
pose of keeping the teeth in good preservation ; 
they are mostly composed of earthy substances, 
finely bdidercap ana mixed with alum. Acids, 
though very effectual for cleansing the teeth, 
are decidedly mischievous. Charcoal is at pre- 
sent in high reputation asa dentifrice; but the 
sepia or euttle-fish, sold by the chemists and 
finely powdered, and which is picked up on 
the sands of the southern coast, is much valued 
Jey this purpose. ; 


DENTILUARIA,. (from denéella, a Tittle 
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tooth: so called, beccuse its root is denticuy 
lated.) See Denrarta. 

To DENTVSE. v. a. (denteler, French.) 
To have the teeth renewed (Bacon). 
DENTIST. s. (French.) One who confines 
himself to the extraction of teeth, and to the 
various operations required by their defects, re- 
dundancies, accidents, or disorders. 

DENTITION. (dentitio, from dentis, te 
breed teeth). . Fhe breedjag or cutting of the 
teeth. The first dentition takes place about 
the sixth or seventh month, and the teeth are 
termed the primary or milk teeth. About the 
seventh year these fall out, and are succeeded 


‘by others, which remain during life, and are 


called the secondary or perennial teeth, The 
last dentition takes place between the ages c7 
twenty and five-and-twenty, when the fotr 
last grinders appear; they are called dentes 
sapientia. a 

The process and economy of teething in dif- 
ferent animals, and in didfereiit stages in the 
life of the same animal, is a very important 
branch of natural history, more especially as a 
variation in the number, structure, and dispo- 
sition of the teeth, has been selected by Linnéus 
as the grand characteristic distinction between 
the various orders of the mammal class of ani- 
mals ; and as various diseases are often generat- 
ed in young animals, and especially in infants, 
during their production, The term denititon, 
indeed, is usually limited to a consideration of 
the growth of the teeth ‘in connexion with 
these diseases alone ; and, on this explanation of 
the term, dentition is a mere branch of the 
general subject of odontelogy. We have no 
desire to innovate upon received opinions, or to 
strain words in common use toa sense which 
does not belong to them in common language. 
On this account we have preferred the term 
odontology to that of dentition, as the head- 
piece of an article that ought to embrace in one 
comprehensive and systematic view whatever 
appertains to the history, physiology, and pa- 
thology of the teeth, and shall refer our readers 
to the article OponTovoey accordingly. 

DENUDATZE (denudor, to be stripped 
naked.) The seventh of the natural orders, 
in Linnéus’s Philos. Bot. comprehending a 
few genera which have flowers that appear at a 
different time from the leaves, and therefore 
have a naked appearance ; as colchicum. 

To DENU’DATE. 2. a. (denudo, Lat.) To 
divest ; to strip ; to make naked (D. of Piety)... 

DENUDATION. s. (from denudate.) The 
act of stripping, or making naked. 

To DENU’DE. ». a. (denudo, Latin.) To 
strip; to make naked; to divest (Clarendon). 

DENUNCIA‘THEON. s. (denunciatio, Lat.) 
The act of denouncing ; the proclamation of a 
threat; a public menace ( Ward) 

DENUNCIA‘TOR. ss. (from denuncio, 
Latin.) 1. He that proclaims any threat. 2. 
He that lays an information against another 


(A: life . 
aah NY. v. a. (denier, French.) 1. To 


-contradiet; not te confess (Genesis). 2. To 
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refuse; not to grant (Dryden). 3. ‘To abne- 
gate; to disown (Joshua). 4. To renounce; 
to disregard (Spratt). PNT RMD ag | 

DENYS (S1.), a town of France, in the dé- 
partment of Paris. Here is an ancient and 
magnificent church, in which were the tombs 
of many of the French kings. In 1793,. after 
the abolition of royalty, these tombs were all 
destroyed, and the name of the town was 
changed to that of Franciade! Lat. 48.456 N, 
Lon: 2.26. Boas pois! bya yt ey 
_ ToDEOBSTRU’CT. 0.4. (deobstruo, Lat.) 
To clear from impediments (More). 

DEOBSTRUENTS., (deolstruentia, me- 
dicamenta ; from, de, and obséruo, to obstruct.) 
Medicines that are exhibited with a view of 
removing any obstruction. 

DEODAND, in our customs, athing given, 
ot forfeited, as it were to God, for the pacifica~ 
tion of his wrath in acasé of misadventure, 
whereby a man or woman comes to a violent 
end, without the fault of any yeasonable crea- 
ture: thus, ifa horse should kill his keeper ; 
he was to be sold and the price distributed to 
the poor, as an expiation of that fatal event. - 

- To DEO'PPILATE. v.c. (de and oppilo, 
Latin.) To deobstruct; to clear a passage. 

DEOPPILA‘/TION. s. (from. deoppilate.) 
The act of clearing ebstructions (Brown). . 

DEO'PPILATIVE, a. (from deoppilaie.) 
Deobstruent (Harvey). 

-DEQSCULA/TION. s. (deosculatio, Lat.) 
The act of kissing (Stillingfleet). 

To DEPAINT. v. a. (depeint, French.) 1. 
To picture ; to describe by colours (Spenser). 
2. To describe (Gay). 


To DEPA'RT. ». n. (depart, French.) 1. 


To go-away from a place (Susanna). .2. To 
desist from a practice (Kings). 3. To be lost; 


to perish (Esdras). 4. To desert; to revolt ; 


to fall away; to apostatize (Isazah). 5..'To 
desist from a resolution or opinion (Clarendon). 
6. ‘To die; to leave the world (Luke). 
To Deva/rt. vy. a. To quit; to leave; to 
retire from: not i use (Ben Jonson). 
To Depa/rt. v. a. (partir; French:) To 
divide ; to separate: a chemical term. 
Depa’rt. s. (depart, French.) 1. Fhe act 
of going away (Shatspéare). 2. Death (Shak- 
speare). 3. (With chemists.) An operation 
so named, because the particles of silver are 
departed or divided from gold. . 
DEPA/RTER. sz (frony depart.) Orne that 
refines metals hy separation. 
DEPA’RTMENT. s. 
Separate allotment; province or business as- 
" sigtied to a particular person (Arbuthnot). 
DerarTMENT, in geography, one of {he 
distri¢ts or distinet provinces into which France 
was divided by the National Assembly, A.D. 
1790, afterwards in 1795, and finally establish- 
ed in the 8th year of thé republic. ‘Those of 
Corsica, the Elbe, and Piedmont, were after- 
wards added; and the whole number of de- 
era amounts to 109. See Arn, Aups, 
Fen) 4 ‘ PEs 
DEPA’RTURE:, s. (from depert.) 1.°A 


(département, Fr.) 


DEP 


going away (Addison). 2: Death; decease; 
the act of leaving the present state of existence 
(Sidney). .3. A forsaking; am abandoning 
(Tillotson), | | 

DEPARTURE, in navigation, is the easting 
or westing of a ship in respect of the meridian 
it departed or sailed from: or it is the differ- 
ence of longitude, either east or west, between 
the present meridian the ship is under, and that 
where the last reckoning or observation was 
made. This departure, any where but under 
the equator, must be accounted according to 
the number of miles in a degree, proper to the 
parallel the ship is, under. - 

_ DEPA/SCENT. a. (depascens, Latin.) 
Feeding. - 

To DEPA/STURE. ». a. (from depastor, 
Latin.) “To eat up; to consume by feeding 
upon it, (Spenser). _ ‘ : 
To DEPA'UPERATE. v. a. (depaupero, 
Latin.) To make poor; to impoverish (Ar- 
bwtlinot)sy: evi. 

-DEPE'CTIBLE. 4. (from depecto, Latin.) 
Tough ; clammy; tenacious (Bacon). 

_ To DEPE/INCT. »v. a. (depeindre, Fr.) To 
depaint ; to describe in colours (Spenser). 

To DEPE/ND. v. x. (dependéo, Latin.) 1. 
To hang from (Dryden). 2. ‘To bein astate © 
influenced by «some external cause (Bacon). 
3« To be in a state of dependance (Shakspeare). 
4. To be connected with any thing (Rogers). 
5. To be in suspense (Bacon). 6. To Derenp 
upon. To rely on; to trust to; to be certain of 
(Clarendon)... ; ie 

DEPE’YNDANCE. Deprr/npancy. si - 
(from depend.) 1. The state of hanging down 
from a supporter. 2, Something hanging upon 
another (Dryden). 3. Concatenation ; con- 
nexion; relation of one thing to another 
(Locke), 4. State of being at the disposal or 
under the sovereignty of another (7illotson). 
5. The things or persons of which any mam has 
the dominion or disposal (Bacon). 6. Reliance ; 
trust ; confidence (Hooker). 

DEPE/NDANT. a. (from depend.) In the 
power of another (Hooker). se 

Dere’npant. s. (from depend.) One who * 
lives in subjection, or at the discretion of an- 
other; a retainer (Cleréndon). ; 

DEPEYNDENCE. . Derr/nvenéy.  s. 
(from dependeo, Latin.) 1. A thing or person 
at the disposal or discretion of another (Collicr), 
2. State of being subordinate, or subject (Ba.). 
3.. That which is not principal; that which is 
subordinate (Burnet). 4. Concatenation > con- — 
nexion (Shakspeare). 5. Relation of any thing 
to another (Burnet). 6. TGrust ; reliance ; con- 
fidence (Stillingfleet). = 

DEPE’NDENT. a. (dependens, Latin.) 
Hanging down (Peachein). ei ttn 

DEPENDENT LEAFy in’ botany, a leaf 
hanging down ; or. pointing directly to the 
ground. Applied also’ to the sleep of ae 7 
when the leaves, which are erect im the day, 
hang down at night. ; ; 

Dere’NDENT. s. (from dependens, Latin.) 
One subordinate (Rogérs)) ls 
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DEPE’NDER. s. (from depend.) One that 
veposes on the kindness of another (Skak.). 

DEPERDI’TION. s. (from deperditus, 
Latin.) Loess; destruction (Brown). 

DEPESTA, in antiquity, a wine yessel 
which the Sabines set on the table of their gods, 
ata festival. 9 OEE 

DEPHLEGMATION, in chemistry, the 
depriving any liquid of part of the superfluous 
water which it may contain, whence it has in 
one respect the effect of concentration. ‘Thus 
sulphurie acid is dephlegmated by boiling for a 
time, which expels at first little else than mere 
water, Vinegar is dephlegmated by partial 
freezing, the ice that first forms being only the 
watery portion, containing none of the acid. 
To DEPHLE’GM. To Depuialemate. 
#. a. (dephlegmo, low Latin.) To clear from 
phlegm, or rene insipid matter (Boyle). 

DEPHLE GMEDNESS. (from déphlegm.) 
The quality of being freed from phlegm 
- {Boyle). . 

DEPHLOGISTICATED AIR. See Oxy- 
GEN. 

DiEPHLOGISTICATED MARINE ACID, See 
Acip and OxyMURIATIC ACID. . 

DEPHLOGISTICATED NITROUS AIR. See 
Nitrrovs Oxyp. AG ‘ 

To DEPICT. v. a. (depingo, depictum, 
Latin.) 1. To paint; to pourtray (Taylor). 2. 
‘Yo describe ; to represent an action to the mind 
(Felton), 


DEPI’LATORY: s. (de and pilus, Latin.) 
An application used to take away hair. _ 
DEPYLOUS. a. (deand pilus, Lat.) With- 
gut hair (Brown). 
~DEPLANTA‘TION. s. (deplanto, Latin.) 
The act of taking plants up from the bed, 
DEPLE'TION. s. (depleo, depletus, Lat.) 
The act of emptying (Arbuthnot). 
DEPLO/RABLE. s. (from deploro, Latin.) 
1, Lamentable; dismal; sad; calamitous ; 
miserable; hopeless (Clarendon). 2. Contemp- 
tible ; despicable: as, deplorable nonsense. 
DEPLO’RABLENESS. s. (from deplo- 
rable.) ‘Che state of being deplorable; misery. 
' DEPLO’RABLY. ad. (from deplorable.) 
Lamentably ; miserably (South). 
~DEPLO’RATE. a. (deploratus, Latin.) 
Lamentable ;shopeless (L’ Estrange). 
DEPLORA’TION. s. (from Boaiord The 
act of deploring, or of lamenting. 
' To DEPLO/RE. v. a. (deploro, Latin.) To 
lament; to bewail; to mourn (Dryden). 
DEPLO/RER. s. (from deplore.) <A la- 
menter; a mourner, — 
DEPLUMA'TION. s. (deplumatio, Latin.) 
1. A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. 2. 
(In surgery.) A swelling of the eyelids, ac- 
companied with the fall of the hairs from the 
eyebrows (Phillips), 
To DEPLUME. ». a, (deand plumo, Lat.) 
To strip of its feathers, 
To DEPO'NE. v. a. (depona, Latin.) 1. To 
lay down as a pledge or security. 2. To risk 
upon the success of an adventure (Hudilbras). ° 


_DEPO'NENT.: s. (from depono, Latin.) 1. 


One that deposes fils testimoby in a court of 


al 
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justice; an evidence ; a witness. 2. (In grame 
mar.) Such verbs as have no active voice are’ 
called deponents (Clarke). 

To DEPO!/PULATE. v. a. (depopilor, 
Latin.) To unpeople; to make waste (Bacon). 

DEPOPULA‘TION, s. (from dépopulate.) 
The act of unpeopling ; havock ; waste (Milt.). 

~DEPOPULAITOR. 5. (from depopulate.) 
A dispeopler ; a destroyer of mankind. ‘i 

To DEPO'RT. v. a. (deporier, French.) To 
carry ; to demean ; to behave (Pope). 

Derort. s. (from the verb.) Demeanozr ; 
behaviour (Milton)... 

DEPORTASTION. s. (deportatio, Latin.» 
1. Transportation ; exile into a remote part of 
the dominion. 2. Exile in general (Ayliffe). 

DEPO/RTMENT. s.(deportment, French.) 
1. Conduct; management (Wotton). 2. De- 
meanour ; behaviour (Swift), ~ | 

To DEPOISE. ». a. (depono, Latin ) 1. To 
lay down ; to lodge; to lét fall (Woodward). 
2. To degrade froma high station (Dryden). 
3. To take away ; to divest (Shakspeare). 4. 
To give testimony; to attest (Bacon). 5. To 
eXdinine any oné on his oath (Shakspeare.) 

To Dsro’sz. v. n. To bear witness (Sidney). 

‘DEPOIMSITARY. s. (depositarius, Latin.) 
One with whom any thing is lodged in trust 
(Shakspeare). 

To DEPO‘'SITE, v. a. (depasitum, Latin.) 
1. To lay up; to lodge in any place ( Bentley). 
2. To lay up as a pledge, or security. 3. To 
place at interest (Spratt). 4. To lay aside 
(D. of Piety). : 

Depo’sire. s. (depositum, Latin.) 1. Any 
thing committed to the trust and caré of an- 
other. 2. A pledge; a thing given as a se- 
curity. 3. The state of a thing pledged (Bac.). 

DEPOSITION. s. 1. The act of giving 
publick testimony. 2. The act of degrading 
one from dignity. 

Deposition, in law, the testimony given 
in court by a witness upon oath. In chancery, 
deposition is a testimony set down in writing, 
by way of answer to the interrogations exhibit- 
a in chancery, where such witness is called 
deponent. Depositions in one cause may be 
used at the hearing of another, where they are 
between the same parties, 8zc. without any mo- 
tion: this is not permitted in other courts, 
without a special order in the court of chancery, 
The depositions in chancery, after the eause is 
determined there, may be given in evidence in 
a trial at bar, in any of the other courts. 


DEPO’SITORY. s. (from deposit.) The 


- place where any thing is lodged (Addison). 


DEPOT, a term which is now anglicised, 
and employed to denote a deposit or reserve for 
stores, provisions, &c,: it is principally used in 
a military sense. | 

DEPRAVA/TION, s. (depravatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of making any thing bad (Swift). 
2. Degeneracy ; depravity (South). 3. Defa- 
mation: not in use (Shakspeare). et 

To DEPRA‘VE. ». a. (depravo, Latin.) Te 
Vitiate ; to cofrupt ; to contaminate (Hooker). 

DEPRA'VEDNESS. s. (from. deprave.) 
Corruptyon ; taint; vitiated state (/Zammond). 
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DEPRA/VEMENT. s. (from deprave.) A 
vitiated state ; corruption (Brown). 

_ DEPRAIVER, s. (from deprave.) A cor- 
rupter. Sat . bs 
DEPRA‘VITY. s. (from deprave.) Cor- 
ruption. 

' To DE’PRECATE, »v. a. 1. To beg off ; to 
pray deliverance from (Smal). 2. To implore 
mercy of: not proper (Prior), 

a DEPRECATTION, 's. (deprecatio, Latin.) 
Prayer against evil (Brown). s ' 

DEIPRECATIVE, De’precarory. a. 
(from deprecaée.) That serves to deprecate ; 
apdlogetick (Bacon). — ath apeaty 

DEPRECA/TOR. s. (deprecator, Latin.) 
One that averts evil by petition, 

Yo DEPRE/CIATE. v. a. (depretiare, 
Eatin.) 1. To bring a thing down to a lower 
price. 2. To widervalue (Addison). 

To DE/PREDATE. ». a. (depredari, Lat.) 
1. To rob; to pillage. 2. To spoil; to devour 
(Bacon).° reas ni 
’ DEPREDA‘TION. s. (depredatio, Latin.) 
1. A robbing; a spoiling (Hayward). 2. Vo- 
racity; waste (Bacon). . 

DEPREDA!TOR. s. (depredator, Latin.) 
A robber ; a devourer (Bacon). : “ 

To DEPREHEND, v. a. (deprehendo, 
Latin.) 1. To catch one; to take unawares 
(Hooker). 2. To discover ; to find out 4 thing 
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~ DEPREHENSIBLE. a. (from deprehend.) 
1. That may be'caught, ¥. That may be under- 
stood, or discovered, 

DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS.’s. 1. Capable- 
ness of being caught. 2. Intelligibleness ; easi- 
ness to be understood. . °° ~ ig Says 
‘ DEPREHE/NSION. s. (deprehensio, Lat.) 
1, A catching or taking utiawares. 2. A dis- 
covery. £ pa CARER a ae 
_ To DEPRE’SS. v. a. (from depressus, Lat.) 
1. To press or thrust down. 2. To let fall; to 
let down (Newton). 3. To humble; to de- 
ject; to sink (Addison). . 

DEPRESSED LEAF. In botany, hollow 
in the middle; or having the disk more de- 
pressed than the sides, This term has reference 
to’ succulent leaves only; and is opposed to 
convex, in Philos. Bot. and sto compressed, in 
Delin. Pl. Applied also to seeds, as in cyno- 
glossum. 

DEPRE’SSION. s. (depressio, Latin.) 1. 
The'act of pressing down (Wotton). 2. The 
sinking or falling in of a surface (Boyle). 3. 
The act of humbling; abasement (Bacon). 

DEPRESSION OF EQUATIONS, in algebra, 
an operation by which an equation is reduced 
so as to become of lower dimensions. | 
* If any equation contain equal roots, these 
may be found, and the equation reduced as 
many dimensions lower, as there are equal 


n 
roots. -For. if the original equation 2 — p 


x—] na—2 


e +ge —&c.=o, have m equal roots, the 
1 n—1 n—2 n—3 
equation nx —n—1l. pe --n-2 ge 


—. &¢. = 0, has m—1 of those roots, as may be 
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readily shewn. Hence, when there are #2 
equal roots, the two equations have a common 
! . : = tem 1 pie ac aes 
measure of this form a—4@ (a being one of 
the roots) which may be obtained in the usual 
way, and m roots of the original equation 
may thus be known. Divide this aetineibep by 
a—a™, and the resulting equation, of n—s 
dimensions, contains the other roots. 

Thus, let the cubic 2°—p2*+-qxr—r=o, have 
two equal roots ; then 32°— 2px +g=o0 has one 
of them; and the two equations have a com- 
mon measure which is a simple equation : the 
quantities 32°—3p4"+ 3qgx—3r, and 32°—2pr 
+q, have also the same common measure, 

Ba aS 
which being found, we Me ha tt ct x OE 
for a divisor of the equation 2—pa*+ gr—r== 
0; this divisor being likewise put ==0, we ob- 
tain eae _ a4 Thus two roots of the equa- 

G—<p ere “4 ; 
tion are discovered ; and, since p is the sum of 
all the roots, the third root is the difference. be- 
tween pand the sum of the two equal roots. 

If two roots of an equation be of the form 
+a, ~a, differing only in their signs; change _ 
the signs of the roots, and the resulting equa- 
tion has two roots +a, —a, thus we have two 
équations with a common measure, 27—a?, 
which may be found, and the equation de- 
pressed, as in the preceding case. (See Waring’s 
Med. Alg. cap. 3.) ) 

DePRESSION OF THE SUN.OR A STAR, in 
astronomy, is its distance at any time below 
the horizon, measured by an arc of a vertical 
circle. ii 
DEPRESSION OF THE POLE, that bringing 
of the elevated pole nearer the horizon which 
is occasioned by the motion of the observer to- 
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ward the equator. Sy ee 

DEPRESSION OF THE VISIBLE HORIZON, 
denotes its sinking or dipping below the true 
horizontal plane; whether caused by some va- 


‘riation of the atmosphere, or by the different 


height of the observer's eye above the surface 
of the sea. iy dae vache 
Thus, in fig. 1. Pl. 57, where the observer is. 
situated above the earth at A; wathout refrac- 
tion the visual ray would be AE, and in that 
case E is the most distant point which could 
be seen; but by refraction, the ray FG, com- 
ing from the point G, may be seen at F, so as 
to go on from thence in the line FA; and then 
the view is extended as far as G, and the de-. 
pression of the horizon of the sea 1s in the line 
AF, which points higher than AE, but extends. _ 
the view farther. From an inspection of the 
figure it is evident, that, if the refraction were. 
greater, the view would be extended still far- 
ther, as to M; though the depression of the 
Horizon of the sea would then be less, as is 
shewn by the line ALM: whence also it ap- 
pears, that, by reason of the difference of re- 
fraction in the air, our horizon is sometimes 
more extensive than at others. | 
The depression, or dip, may be readily cal- 
culated; for, in fig. 2. the eye being at B, the 
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sensible horizon is FG, and the depression is 
the angle BA: but this angle as wellas ACB 
is the complement of ABC; therefore the angle 
C is equal to the depression. Hence, we have 
CA:CB::rad.:sec. of C: ; 
or as CB: CA:: rad.: cosin. of C, 
By either of which analogies a table may be 
readily constructed, for any heights BD. The 
depression by calculation 1s in all cases greater 
than that by observation ; but the difference is 
variable, as is the refraction which causes it. 
Tables of the depression are given in the Requi- 
site Tables for ie Nautical Almanac. 
DEPRESSOR, (depressor, from deprimo, 
to pressdown). In anatomy. Several muscles 
are so termed, because they depress the parts 
into which they are inseried. 
_DegprReEssoR ALE wast. See Depressor 
LABII SUPERIORIS ALEQUE NASI. 
DgPRESSOR ANGULI ORIS. . Triangularis 
of Winslow. Depressor labiorum communis 
of Douglas... A muscle of the mouth and lip, 
situated below the under lip. It arises, broad 
and fleshy, from the lower edge of the lower 
jaw, near the chin; and is inserted into the 
_ angle of the mouth, which it pulls downwards. 
EPRESSOR LABIL SUPERIORIS ALZQUE 
wast. Depressor als nasi of Albinis. Inci- 
sivus medius of Winslow. Depressor labii 
superioris proprius of Douglas. A muscle of 
the mouth and lip, situated above the mouth, 
that draws the upper lip and ala nasi down- 
wards and backwards. It arises thin and 
fleshy, from the superior maxillary bone, im- 
mediately above the joining of the gums, with 
the two incisor teeth sy cuspidatus; from 
thence it runs upwards, and is inserted into the 
upper lip and root of the ala of the nose. 
, DEPRESSOR LABI! INFERIORIS. Qua- 
dratus of Winslow. Depressor labii inferioris 
proprius of Douglas. A muscle of the mouth 
and lip, that pulls the under lip and skin of the 
side of the chin downwards, and a litule out- 
wards. | 
Derresson LABI!L SUPERIORIS PRO- 
Prius. See Depressor LABII SUPERIO- 
RIS AL&QUE NASI. 
Depressor LABIORUM COMMUNIS. See 
DzPRESSOR ANGULIORIS. > 
Depressor ocuut. See Recrus 1n- 
PERIOR OCULI. 
Dzpre’ssor. s. (depressor, Lat.) He that 
$ or presses down, 
,DEPRIMENS. See Rectus 1NFERIOR 
@CcULT. / 
DE/PRIMENT. a. (deprimens, Lat.) That 
. presses or pulls downward (Derham). ~~ 
.DEPRIVA‘TION.s. (from de and privatio, 
Latin.) 1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. 2. The state of losing (Bentley). 
Deprivation, in the common law, the 
act of bereaving, divesting, or taking away a 
K ashe promotion or dignity: as when a bi- 
shop, vicar, prebendary, or the like, is deposed 
or deprived of his preferment, for some matter 


s 
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or fault, in facet, or in law. It is of two kinds ; . 


beneficio, and ab officio. 
DgprivaTIoN A BENEFICIO, is when 


for some great crime a minister is wholly aid 
for ever deprived of his living or preferment ; 
which differs from suspension, in that the latter 
is only temporary. aa Bt itad Bets is 

DEPRIVATION AB OFFICSO, is when: a 
minister is for ever deprived of his order: which 
is the same, in reality, with what we other- 
wise call deposition and degradation; being 
usually for some heinous crime deserving death, 
and is performed by the bishop im a solemn 
manner. By Bape, eect 

To DEPRI'VE. v. a. (from de and prive, 
Lat.) 1. To bereave one of a thing (Claren.) 
2. To hinder; to debar from (Dryden). '3. 
To release; to free from (Spenser). 4. To 
put out of any office (Bacon). : 

- DEPTFORD, a town of Kent, rendered 
famous for its fine dock-yard, belonging to the 
king, where ships for the royal navy are built. 
In this town are two hospitals, one of whicir, 
containing 2] houses, was incorporated in the 
reign of Henry VIII. in the form of a college, 
pe is called the Trinity House of Deptford 
Strond. The other, which. was built by the 
corporation belonging to the former, consists of 
38 houses; both hospitals being for the use of 
decayed pilots or masters of ships, or their wi- 
dows; the men are allowed 20s. and the wo- 
men 16s. per month. ‘This town is 4 miles E. 
of London. The number of inhabitants in 
1801, was 17,548; but there has been a gradual 
increase since that time; so that now the in- 
habitants are supposed to amount to ebove 
20,000. : 

DEPTH. s. (from deep or diep, Dutch.) 
1. Deepness; the measure of any thing from 
the surface downward (Bacon). 2.: Deep 
place; not a shoal fad dan 3. The abyss ; 
a gulph of infinite profundity (Proverbs). 4. 
The middle or height of a season: applied:com- 
monly to winter (Clarendon, 5, Abstruseness ; 
obscurity (Addison). ; 

DeEprH OF A SQUADRON OR BATTALION, 
is the number of men in the file. 

To DE/PTHEN. v. a. (diepen, Dutch.) Ta 
deepen or make deeper. 

To DEPUICELATE. ». a. (depuceler, Fr.) 
To deflour; to bereave of virginity. 

DEPU!LSION. s. (depulsio, Latin.) A 
beating or thrusting away. | 

DEPU/LSORY. a. (from depulsus, Latin.y 
Putting away; averting. eae 

To BE’P RATE. »v. a. (depurer, French.) 
To purify; to cleanse (Boyle). © 

Dz!purare. a. (from the verb.) 1. Cleans- 
ed; freed from dregs. 2. Pure; not contami- 
nated (Glanville). vee 

DEPURA/TION. s. (depuratio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of separating the pure from the impure 
part of any thing (Boyle). 2. The cleansing 
of a woand from its matter. | 

To DEPUIRE. v. a. (depurer, French.) 1. 
To free from impurities. 2. To purge (Rai.) 

DEPUTA/TION. s. (deputation, French.) 
1. The act of deputing, or sending away with a 
special commission. 2, Vicegerency (South). 

DEPUTATUS, a name applied by the au- 
cients, to those who made armour. 


DER 

DerpuTatus, denotes also’ a kind of usher 
or tipstaff to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

To DEPU’TE, ». a. (deputer, French.) To 
send with a special commission; to impower 
one to transact instead of another (Roseom.). 

DE/PUTY. s. (deputé, Fr. from deputatus, 
Latin.) 1. A lieutenant; a viceroy (Hale). 
2. One that transacts business for another 
( Hookery. | 

fo DEQUANTIPATE. v. a. (from de 
and guanti‘as, Latin.) To diminish the quan- 


act 
IER. In the beginning of names of places, 
is derived from oeon, a wild beast, unless the 
place stands upon a river; then from the Bri- 
tish dur, i.e. water (Gibson). 
To DERA/CINATE. v. a. (deraciner, Fr.) 
To pluck or tear up by the roots (Shakspeare). 
To DERA/IGN. To DeERA‘In. v. a. (dis« 
rationare, or dirationare, Lat.) To prove; to 
justify (Blount). 2. To disorder; to turn out 
of course. 8 
DERA'IGNMENT. s. (from deraign:) 1. 
The aet of deraigning or proving. 2. ‘A dis- 
ordering, or turning out of course.’ 3. A dis- 
charge of profession; a departure out of religion 
(Blount). TH aie 
DERA/Y., s. (from desrayer, Fr.) Tumult ; 
disorder; noise. ” . 


DERBENT, a strong town of Shirvan, a 


province of Persia, in Asia, said'to be founded » 
by Alexander the Great. It was always a place’ 


of importance, and is a strong pass from Mus- 
covy and Tartary into Persia. ‘The Muscovites 
took this town in 1723, and it‘was ceded to 
them in 1785, by a treaty with Kouli Khan, 
pa cote of Persia. Lat. 42.8 N. Lon. 50. 
OF 


DERBY, the capital town of the county of 
the same name, having markets on Wednes- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. It is seated on 
the river Derwent, over which there is a hand- 


some stone bridge, and a small brook runs. 


through the town, under several bridges. Here 
are five parish churches. Upon the Derwent 


is Sir Thomas Lombe’s curious engine for the’ 


manufacturing of silk, for a perfect model of 
which the parliament of Great Britain allowed 
him 14,0001. It is governed by a mayor, and 
sends two members to parliament. ‘All Saints’ 
-chureh is a beautiful Gothie structure, erected 
in the reign of queen Mary, at the charges of 
the maidens and bachelors of the town. It 
ave the title of earl to the Stanley family. 
he Scotch rebels came as far as this town in 
1745, and then returned back to Scotland. 
Derby contains 2170 houses, and 10,832 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 52.58 N. Lon. 1.25 W. 
DERBYSHIRE, an English county, bound- 
ed on the N. by Yorkshire; on the E. by 
Nottinghamshire; on the S. by Leicester- 
shire and a point of Warwickshire; on the W. 
by Staffordshire ; and on the N.W. by Che- 
shire. It extends 59 miles in length from N. 
to S. and 34 from E. to W. where broadest ; 
but in the S. point it is not above six. It is di- 
vided into. six hundreds, in which are 1} mar- 
ket towns, and 106 parishes. It is seated in the 
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diocese of Lichfield and Coventry, and send# 
four members to parliament; ‘two for the 
county, and two for the town of Derby. “The 
air, especially on the E. side, is wholesome and 
agreeable: but in the mountains of the Peak, 
towards the N. it is sharp and cold. The N. 
and W. parts are hilly and stony. The hills 
in the northern part of the county, by attract~ 
ing the passing clouds, cause the rain to de- 
scend there in greater abundance than on the 
circumjacent counties. Little timber, or even 
underwood, grows here, and the fields are uni- 
versally enclosed by stone walls. 'Fhis county 
contains about 1,600,000 acres of land, about 
one-eighth of which are uncultivated. "Phe 
number of houses, in 1800, was 33,191, and of - 
inhabitants 161,142. It furnishes 939 men to 
the national militia. ‘The prineipal rivers are 
the Derwent, Dove, Erwash, and Trent. 

DereysHIRE SPAR. See Frvuor spar. 

To DERE. v. a. (Oepian, Saxon.) To hurt 


Sp.). / 
DEREHA M,.a town of Norfolk, having a 
market on Fridays, where great quantities of 
woollen yarn are sold. Lat. 52, 42 N. Lon. 
1. 0 E: ; 7 

DERELICTION. s. (derelictio, Latin.) 
An utter forsaking or leaving (Hooker). -— 

DERELICTS. s. pl. (in law.) Goeds wil- 
fully: thrown away, or relinquished. 

DERHAM (William), an English divine 
and philosopher. He was born at Stoughton, 
near Worcester; in 1657; and educated at 
Trinity college, Oxford. On entering into 
orders he obtained the vicarage of ‘Wargrave, 
in Berkshire. In 1689 he was presented to the 
rectory of Upminster, in Essex. Here he de- 
voted himself to philosophical pursuits, became’ 
a member of the Royal Society, and contributed 
largely to the Philosophical Transactions. In’ 
1713 he published his Physico-Theelogy, being 
the substance of his Boyle’s Lectures, with 
curious notes ; and in 1730 appeared his Astro- 
Theology, which had also been delivered at the 
same lecture. In 1716 he was made canon of 
Windsor, and in 1730 the university of Oxford’ 
conferred on him the degree of D-D. He as- 
sisted various writers, and published some pieces 
of Mr. Ray. The last thing ‘he published of 
his own writing was Christo-Theology, or a 
Demonstration of the divine Authority of the 
Christian Religion, 1730. In his younger days. 
he published a treatise, entitled, The Arfificial _ 
Clockmaker, in 1%mo. which has been several - 
times reprinted. He died at Upminster, in’ 
1735. 

Dr. Derham had many papers inserted in 
different volumes of the Phil. Trans. Healso 
edited some works of Dr. Halley’s and Dr. 
Hooke’s. He was very exemplary in: the dis- 
charge of his duties as a parish priest : and be- 
ing well skilled in medical science, he exerted- 
himself generously as a physician to the bodies’ 
as well as the souls of his parishioners. 

To DERIDE. v. a. (derideo, Lat.)To Taugts 
at; to mock ; to turn toridicule (77llotson). ~ 

DERVDER. s. (from the verb.) A mocker ;. 
a scoffer (Hooker). 
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DERISION. s. (derisio, Latin,)’ 1. The 
act of deriding or laughing at (Addison). 2. 
Contempt; scorn ; a laughing stock (Milton). 
_ DERI/SIVE. a. (from deride.) Mocking ; 
scoffing (Pope). 

DERI/SORY..a. (derisorius, Lat.) Mock- 
ing; ridiculing. 

Preiy ABLE. a. ciromn decctr WilaSttannk 
able by right of descent or derivation (Sou¢h). 

DERIVA/TION. s. (derivatio, Latin.) 1. 
A draining of water (Burnet). 2. (in gram- 
mar.) The tracing of a word from its original 
(Locke). 3. The transmission of any thing 
from its source (Ha/e). 

DeriIvaTIon. (derivatio, from derive, to 
drain off), The doctrines of derivation and 
revulsion, talked of by the ancients, are now 
wholly exploded, at least in the limited man- 


ner in which it was formerly understood. De- 


rivation means the drawing away any disease 
from its original seat to another part. 
DERIVATIONS (Calculus of). See Car- 
CULUS.- 
DERIVATIVE. a. (derivativus, Latin.) 
Derived or taken from another (Hale). 
Derivative. s. (from the adjective.) The 
thing or word derived from another (South). 
DERI/VATIVELY. ad. (from derivative.) 
In a derivative manner.’ __ 
To DERI'VE. »v. a. (from derive, Latin.). 1. 
To turn the course of water (South). 2. To 
deduce, as from a principal (Boyle). 3. To 
communicate ta another, as from the origin 
‘and source (Huoker), 4. To receive by trans- 
maission (South). 5. To communicate. to by 
descent of blood (Felton). 6.'To spread ; to 
diffuse gradually from one place to another 
(Davies). 7. To trace a word from its origin. 
To Derrve. v. n. 1. To come from; to 
owe its origin to (Prior). 2. To descend from 
(Shakspeare). 

. DERI/VER. s. (from derive.) One that 
draws or fetches, as from the original. 

DERMA. (Acqea, the skin.) See Curis. 

DERMALOGY. (from ésua, the skin; 
and Acyo;, a treatise.) A treatise on the skin ‘or 
integumnentation. Dermatology. ict 

DERMATODES. (acpacoeides 5 from Sepua, 
askin or leather, and atss, likeness.) See Du- 
RAMATER. 

DERMATOLOGY. Dermaro toeta. 
(dermatologia, Sepuaroroya; from depuecty the 
true skin, and acy¢, a discourse.) A treatise 
upon the skin. . ones 

DERMATO-PATHOLOGIA. (dermato- 
pathologia; from deppxeey the skin, and saGonoyie, 
the pathology.) A treatise on diseases of the 
skin. ~ 

DERMESTES. Leather-eater. In zoology, 
a genus of the class insecta, order coleoptera. 
Antennas clavate; the club perfoliate; three 
of the joints thicker; thorax convex slightly 
margined ; head inflected, and hid under the 
thorax. The larvas or grubs of this tribe de- 
vour dead bodies, skins, leather, and almost 
any animal substance, and are exceedingly de- 
structive to books and furniture. Eighty-five 
species; chiefly inhabitants of Europe, and nine 
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of our own country. They may be thus dis. 
tributed. / s 

A. bifid jaw. 

B. one-toothed jaw: the apate of Fabricius. 

C, feelers four, clavate, the last joint-larger » 

the colydium-tribe of Fabricius. The. 
following are mostly worthy of remark. 

1. D. lardarius: black; shells cimereous on 
the upper half. Inhabits Europe; and as an 
inseet, is the most commen pest ef museums, 
libraries, and preparations of natural history : is 
is also found in old bacon: the larva is oval and 
hairy. © 4 ve | 

2. D. domesticus. Black; shells grey, edged 
round with black; thorax gibbous, covered with ~ 
ferrnginous down. Inhabits Europe, and is 
the little insect that makes the round holes in 
our furniture, reducing it to powder: 

3. D. fumatus. Oblong, testaceous, eyes 
black.. Inhabits Europe, on flowers and in 
houses, and has a great resemblance. 

4. D. violaceus. Blueish-black; thorax 
downy; legs black ; being splendid and ele-. 
gant. Inhabits Europe, and found in dead: 
bodies. . aK 2 

5. D. Surinamensis. Testaceous; thorax 
crenate; carinate on the back; shells striate,’ 
body brownish. Inhabits South America ; in 
flour and meal that have been kept too long,. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. LXXTE. 

DERN. .a. (veanpn, Saxon.) Obsolete. 4. 
Sad; solitary. 2. Barbarous; ¢ruel. 

DERNIEIR. a. (French). Last. (Ayliffe). 

Dernigr resort. See Resort. 

To DE'ROGATE. »v. a. (derogo, Latin.) }. 
To do an act contrary to a law or custom, as to 
diminish its former extent (Hale). 2. To les- 
sen the worth of any person or thing; to dis- 
parage. . | 

To De’rocate. v. n. 1. To detract; to 
lessen reputation (Hooter). 2. To degenerate; - 
to act beneath one’s rank. 

Delrocate. a. (from the verb.) De-_ 
graded ; lessened in value. (Shakspeare.) 

DEROGATION. s. (derogatio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of weakening or restraining a former 
law or contract (South). 2. Ve act of lessen- 
ing or taking away the honour of'any. person oz 
thing (Hooker). | 

DERO'GATIVE. a. (derogativus, Latin.) 
Detracting; lessening the honour of ( Brown.) 

DERO/GATORILY. ad. (from derogatory. } 
In a.detracting manner. 

DERO'GATORINESS. s. (from deroga-' 
tory.) The act of derogating. «85 

DERO/GATORY. a. (derogatorius, Lat.) 
That lessens the honour of (Bacon). 

DERRIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body cylindrical, - 
composed of articulations; mouth terminal ; 
feelers two. One species only; found on the 
coast of Pembrokeshire: moves by an undula-. 
tory motion of the body. 

ERRY. See Lonponperry. 
DERVIS, or Dervicn, a name given toa_ 
sort of monks among the Turks, who lead a 
very austere life, and profess extreme peverty, 
though they are allowed to marry. ‘The word 


DER 
is originally Persian, wn, signifying a beggar, 
er person who has nothing: and because the 
religious, and particularly the followers of Me- 
velava, profess. not to pussess any thing, they 
eall both the religious in general, and the 
Mevelavites in particular, Dervises or Der- 
viches. The dervises, called also Mevelavites, 
are a Mahometan order of religious: the chief 
or founder whereof was one Mevelava. ‘They 
are now very numerous. Their chief monas- 
tery is that near Cogna in Natolia, where the 
general makes his residence, and where all the 
assemblies of the order are held; the other 
houses being all dependent on this, by a privi- 


lege aaa to this monastery under Otto- 


man i. 

The dervises affect a great deal of modesty, 
patience, humility, and charity. ‘They always 
go bare-legged and open-breasted, and fre- 
quently burn themselves with hot irons to 
inure themselves to patiénce. They always 
fast on: Wednesdays, eating nothing on those 
days till after sun-set. ‘Tuesdays and Fridays 
they hold meetings, at which the superior of 
the house presides,’ One of them plays all the 
while on a flute, and the rest dance, turning 
their bodies round and round with the greatest 
swiftness imaginable. Long custom to this 
exercise from their youth has brought them to 
such a habitude, that it does not discompose 
them at all. This practice they observe with 
great strictness, in memory of Mevelava their 
patriarch’s turning miraculously round, as they 
pretend, for the space of four days, without 
any food or refreshment ; his companion Haisa 
playing all the while ona flute: after which 
he fell into an ecstacy, and therein received 
wonderful revelations for the establishment of 
his order. They believe the flute an instru- 
ment consecrated by Jacob andthe shepherds 
of the Old Testament, because they sang the 
praises of God upon it. They profess poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, and really observe them 
while they remain dervises ; and if they choose 
£0: @ out and marry, they are always allowed. 

he generality of dervises are mountebanks: 
some apply themselves to legerdemain, postures, 
&ec. to amuse the people; others giye in to 
sorcery and magic: but all of them, contrary 
to Mahomet’s precept, are sajd to drink wine, 
brandy, and other strong liquors, to give.them 
the degree of gaiety their ofden requires. Beside 
their great saint Mevelava, there are particular 
saints honoured in some particular monasteries ; 
as Kederele, greatly revered in the movasteries 
of Egypt, and held by some to be St. George ; 
and by others, with more probability, the pro- 
phet Elias. The dervises are great travellers ; 
and, under pretence of preaching, and propa- 
gating their faith, are continually passing from 
one place to another; on which account they 
have been frequently used as spies. : 

There are also dervises in Persia, called i 
that country Abdals, q. d. servants of God. 
They lead a very penurious, austere life, aod 

preach the Alcoran in the streets, coffee-houses, 
and wherever they can meet with auditors. 
The Persian dervises retail little but fables to 
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the pedplé, and are in the utmost contemip! 
among the men of sense and letters.. There‘ are’ 
in Egypt two or three kinds: 2 priv 
DERWENT, a river which rises in Derby- 
shire, and falls into the Prent, near Nottingham, 
- Derwent, a river which. rises ‘in the N. 


Riding of Yorkshire, and running S. falls into - 


that of the Ouse. hil ects 
Derwent, a river of Cumberland, whick 
falls into the Irish sea, a little below Cocker- 
mouth. aii . 
DeRWENT-waTER, 2 lake of Cumberland, 
in the vale of Keswick. It is three miles in 
length, and a mile and a half wide.” Five 
islands rise out of this lake, which add gréatiy 
to the beauty of its appearance. On one of 
them is an desis modern-built honse. 
DESAGULIERS (John Theophilus), aa 
ingenious philosopher, born in 1683 at Ro- 
chelle, from whence his father, who was 2 
minister, brought him when an infant to Lon= 
don, on the. revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
He was educated at Christ college, Oxford, 
where he proceeded ‘tothe degree of LL.D. 
In 1714 he was chosen F.R.S. He was the 
first person who ever read lectures on experi- 
mental philosophy in London, and he had the’ 
honour to read them before George II. Frede- 
ric prince of Wales, and the rest of the royal. 
family. “The duke of Chandos gave him the 
living of Edgware, and afterwards another in 
Essex. He was several times grand. master of 
the English free-masons. . He died in London, 
in 1749. a ax, Dyck 
Dr. Desaguliers communicated many curious’ 
and valuable papers to the Royal Society, which 
appear in the Phil. Trans. He translated 
FRU Natural Philosophy, and some: 
other works. He also gave an edition of Gre- 
gory’s Elements of Catoptrics and Dioptrics; 
and likewise published a comprehensive and 
valuable Course of experimental Philosephiy, 
in 2 vols. 4to. Recollecting that this gentle- 
man was much noticed by the learned and the 
great, and possessed two church livings, we 
cannot account for the circumstance of his dy- 
ing in obscurity and indigence: yet such, it 
would seem, was the case; at least, if we may 
credit the poet Cawthorne, who speaking of 
the neglected Desaguliers, asks, 


“* How he who taught two gracious kings te 
view, ay 
All Boyle ennobled, and all Bacon knew, 
Died in a cell, without a friend to save, 
Without a guinea, aud without a grave.” 


DESART, a large extent of country entirely 
barren, and producing nothing. The Desart, 
absolutely so called, is that part of Arabia south 
of the Holy Land, where the children of Israei 
wandered forty years. 


DESAULF ‘(Peter Joseph), a cclebrated 


French surgeon, was born in Feb. 1744, at 


Magny Vernois, a village near Lure. He was: 
destined for the church, but his genius ted him: 
to the study of the healing art, so which he: 
applied with great avidity. He also paid great: 
attention to mathematics, At the age of 1@° 
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he went to) Paris, where he gave himself upto 
such a course as was most likely to produce an 
excellent surgeon : and his reputation was soon 
established. In 1779 he invented the bandage 
now in use for fractures. He succeeded: Fer- 
rand as chief surgeon of the Hotel-Dieu in 
Paris. In 1788 he succeeded in his long pro- 
jected scheme Of establishing a clinical school ; 
and when his lectures commenced, his auditory 
soon became very numerous. - More than 600 
from different countries constantly attended, in 
order to learn a new system, consisting of 
a simple mode of treatment, disengaged from 
ancient prejudices, and: a eomplex incoherent 
practice. 3 io lata pag 

A few of his improvements are here speci 
fied. 1. The method of ligature employed by 
the ancients in the cure of umbilical hernias 
of children, having been «generally omitted in 
the practice of the moderns, he again introduc- 
ed and perfected this mode, and demonstrated, 
by his success, its superiority over compressive 
bandages. 2. He was one of the first\men in 
France to extract the loose cartilages (cartilages 
flottans) in joints. 3. He employed’a new 
treatment, that of a methodical compression, 
in respect to schirrosities of the rectum’; in 
order to which he introduced a candle or 
bougie, the size of which ‘he gradually augs 
mented. 4. He simplified, and rendered more 
commodious, the reduction of Juxations of the 
humerus. 5. Fatal experience having pointed 
out the danger of employing the trepan in 
wounds of the head, he substituted another 
method of treatmenr (lusage de |’émétique) 
now adopted by many practitioners. 6. He 
made several very useful improvements on chi- 
rurgical instruments: such as those employed 


In the cases of polypus in the womb and nos- 


trils (la pince  gaine et des porte-nzeuds pour 
Ja ligature des polypes, &c.) ; for cutting 
through obstructions in the different cavities 
(le kiotomé) ; and for the fistula in ano. In 
cases of incision he introduced the use of the 
instrument (le gorgeret) invented by Marchetti, 
well known among foreigners, but almost to- 
tally neglected in France before this period. 

He at the same time retrenched the use of a 
great number of superfluous ones, and banish- 
ed all practices attended with greater pain than 
utility, Avoiding every thing that was com- 
plex, he proved that the art of healing, in imi- 
tation of nature, ought to be. simple in its 
means, and fruitful in its resources. , 

In 1791 he published his Journal de Chi- 
rurgerie, which was edited. by his pupils, and 
destined to describe the most. interesting oc- 
eurrences in his school, and also extracts from 
his lectures, which were then dedicated to the 
investigation of the maladies incident to the 
urinary passage. ‘This was translated into En- 
glish by the.late Mr. Gosling. 

In consequence of an unjust accusation of 
Chaumette, he was thrown into the horrid 
prison of the Luxembourg, from which few 
departed but im the way to the Guillotine: he 
was, however, liberated: at the end. of three 
Oayss 2h See ere) ; SPA bak 
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On theestablishment of L’Ecolede Santé, De 
sault was appointed clinical 'professor; and for 
external maladies he soon after obtained from 
the government the conversion of the Eveché 
into'an hospital for surgical operations.’ Inthe 
midst of these plans, the troubles that occur= 
red in the month of May, 1704, unfortunately 
affected his mind, and made him dread lest the 
days of proscription should return. {Tt was in © 
vain that his friends attempted to soothe his 
sufferings ; for’on the night of the 20th of May, 
a malignant fever made its appearance, anda 
neatly continual delirium. ensued until ‘his 
death, which occutred’on the first of June 
1795, on which day he breathed his last, in the 
arms of his pupils, at the age of 51. Th’ 
French republic, eager to pay homage to his 
memory, presented his widow with “a. pen- 
sion of 2000 livres per annum. A son, Alexis 
Mathias Desault, was the sole fruit of his mar~ 
riage’; and he has left but one work behind 
him, in which the name of his friend Chopart 
is joined with his own. It is entitled Traité 
des: Maladies Chirtrgicales et des Operations 

ui leur conviennent, 2 vols. 8vo. 

DE’SCANT. 's: (discanto, Italian.) 1. A 
song or tune composed in parts (Milton). © 2.. 
A discourse; a- disputation; a  disquisition 
branched out into several heads (Shakspeare). 
DerscantT, in music, the art of composing 
in several parts. “Itis of three kinds, namely,. 
plain, figurative, and double: Plain descant 
is the groundwork of all compositions, con- 
sisting altogether im the orderly placingof many | 
concords answering to simple counter-point: 
Figurative descant is that wherein discords aré 
concerned as well as concords; and this proper- 
ly may be denominated the ornament or rhe- 
torical part of misic.’” For in this are intro- 
duced ‘all the varieties of points, fages, syneopes 
or bindings, diversity of medasures;. intermix~ 
tures of discording’ sounds, or whatever else art 
and fancy can exhibit, which set forth and 
adorn the composition; whence it is. named 
florid or figurative deseant. “Double descané is 
so called when the parts are so contrived thas 
the treble may be made the bass, and the bass 
the treble. ae + 08 thins 
‘0 De’scant. v. n. 1. To'sing in parts. 
2. To discourse at large; ta-make speeches: in 
censure or contempt (Milton). © 

. To DESCEIND. v. n. (descendo, Latin.) 
1, To come from a higher place to a iower ; to 
fall; to sink (Matthews). 2. To come ‘sud- 
denly; to fall upon as from an eminence 
(Pope). 3:'To make an invasion: (Dryden). 
4. "Io proceed as from an original (Collier). 5) 
To fall in order of inheritance to a successor 
(Locke).. 6. To extend a discourse from ge- 
neral to particular consideration (D. of Piety). 
To Dresce/npD. v. a. To walk downward 
upon any place (Milton). “a 

DESCE’NDANT. s. (descendant, French:) 
The off$pring of an ancestor (Bacon). 

_ DESCE’NDENS. a. (descendens, Latin.) 
1. Falling ; sinking ; coming down (Ray). 2. 
Proceeding fram another, as an original or an 


cestor (Pope). 5 
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DESCE’NDIBLE: a. (from descend.) 1. 
Such as may be descended. 2. ‘Transmissible 
by inheritance (Hale). 

DESCENDING, in music, making a tran- 
sition from one note to another which is less 
acute. 

. DesceNnDING LATITUDE, is the latitude 
of a planet.in its return from the nodes to the 
equator. 

_ DESCE/NSION. s. (descensio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of falling or sinking; descent. 2.A 
declension; a degradation (Shakspeare). 3. 
(In astronomy.) Right DESCENSION is the 
arch of the equator, which descends with the 
sign or star below the horizon of a direct sphere. 
Oblique DESCENS1ON is the arch of the equa- 
tor, which descends .with the sign below the 
horizon of an oblique sphere. | 

DESCE/NSIONAL. a. (from descension.) 
Relating to descent. | 

DesSCENSIONAL DIFFERENCE, is the dif- 
ference between the right and oblique descen- 
sions of the same star, or point of the heavens. 

DESCENSUS. (descensus, from descendo, 
to move downwards). Chemists call it a dis- 
tillation per descentum, by descent, when the 
fire is applied at top, and round the vessel, 
whose orifice is at the bottom. 

DESCE/NT. s. (desvensus, Latin.) 1. The 
act of passing from a higher to a lower place 
(Blackmore). 2. Progress downwards (Locke). 
3. Obliquity; inclination (Woodward). 4. 
Lowest place (Shakspeare). 5. Invasion; 
hostile entrance (Clarendon). 6. Transmis- 
sion of any thing by succession and inheritance 
(Locke). 7. The state of proceeding from an 
original or progenitor (Aééerbury). 8. Birth ; 
extraction; process of lineage (Shakspeare). 
g. Offspring; inheritors (Milion). 10. A 
single step in the scale of genealogy; a genera- 
tion (Hooker). 11. A rank in the scale of sub. 
ordination (Milton). 

Duscent, in general, is the tendency, or 
passage, Of a body from a higher to a lower 
place ; thus all bodies, unless otherwise deter- 
mined by a force superior to their gravity, de- 
scend towards the centre of the earth: the 
planets too may be said to descend from their 
aphelion to the perihelion of their orbits, as 
the moon does from the apogee to the perigee. 
Heavy bodies, meeting with no resistance, de- 
scend with an uniformly accelerated motion ; 
for the laws relative to which see ACCELERA= 
Tron. See also Deviation, and IncLinreD 
PLANE. 

Descent (Line of swiftest). See Curve 

OF QUICKEST DESCENT. 
- Descent, or Herepirary 
sion, is the title of which a man on the death 
of his ancestor acquires his estate by. right of 
representation, as his heir at law: and an es- 
tate so descending to the heir is in law called 
the inheritance. 

Descent is of three kinds ; by common law, 
by oustom, or by statute. By common law, 
as where one hath land of inheritance in fee~ 
simple, and.dieth without disposing thereof in 


his life-time, and the land goes to the eldest 


i 
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son and heir of course, being cast upon him by 
the law. hes? ) 

Descent of fee-simple by custom, is some~ 
times to all the sons, or to ail the brothers 
(where one brother dieth without issue), as 
in gavel-kind ; sometimes to the youngest son, 
as in borough English; and sometimes to the 
eldest daughter, or the youngest, according to 
the customs of particular places. Descent by — 
statute is of fee-tail, as directed. by the statute 
of Westminster, 2 de donis. 

Descent, in genealogy, the order or suc 
cession of descendants in a line or family; or 
their distance from, a common progeniter. 
Thus we say, one descent, two descents, 
&e. . i 

Descent, in heraldry, is used to express 
the coming down of any thing from above; as, 
a lion en descent, is a lion with his head to- 
wards the base points, and his heels towards 
one of the corners of the chief, as if he were 
leaping down from some high place. 

ESCENT, in fortification, are the holes, 
vaults, and hollow places made by undermin- 
ing the ground. | ha Coeds 

The descent into the moat or ditch is. a deep 
passage made through the esplanade and covert- 


way, in form ofa trench, whereof the upper 


part is covered with madriers and clays, to se- 
curethe besiegers from the enemy’s fire. In 
wet ditches this trench is on a level with the 
surface of the water, but in dry ones it is sunk 
as deep as the bottom of the ditch. 

To DESCRI/BE. v. a. (describo, Latin.) 1. 
To delineate; to mark out: as, a torch waved 
about the head describes a circle. 2. To mark 
out any thing by the mention of its properties 
(Watts). 3. To distribute into proper heads 
or divisions (Joshua). 4. To define in a lax 
manner. 

DESCRI’BER. s. (from describe.) He that 
deseribes (Brozwn). . 

DESCRIVER. s. (from the verb.) A discos 
verer; a detecter (Crashaw). 3 

DESCRIPTION. s. (deseriptio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of delineating any person or thing by 
perceptible properties. 2, The sentence or pas- 
sage in which any thing is described (Dryden). 
3. A lax definition (Watts). 4. The qualities 
expressed in a description (Shakspeare). 

To DESCRY’.-v. a. (descrier, French.) 1. 
To give notice of any thing suddenly discovered: 
obsolete. 2.'To spy out; to examine ata dis- 
tance (Shakspeare). 3. 'To detect; to find out 
any thing concealed (Wotton). 4. To dis- 
cover; to perceive by the eye; to see any 
thing distant or obscure (Prior). 

Descry’. s. (from the verb.) Discovery ; 
thing discovered (Shakspeare). 

DESEADA, or DesrpeRapA, the first of 

the Caribbee Islands, discovered: by Columbus, 
in his second voyage, 1494. Lat. 16. 40 N. 
Lon. 16. 20 W. 
_ Deszeapa, or Capz Destre, the southern 
point of the Streights of Magellan, in S. Ame-~ 
rica, at the entrance of the Pacific ocean. 
Lat. 53.4.5. Lon. 74.18 W. 

To DE/SECRATE. v. a (desecro, Latin.) 
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To divert from the purpose to which any thing 
is consecrated (Salmon). 

_ DESECRAITION. s. (from desecrate.) 
The aboliiion of consecration. 

DESERT. s, See Das arr. 

Du/sert. a. (deserius, Lat.) Wild; 
solitary ; uninhabited (Locke). 

To Dese!rt. v. a. (deserter, French.) 1. 
‘To forsake; to fallaway from; to quit meanly 
or treacherously (Dryden). 2. To leave; to 
abandon (Bentley). , 

_ Dese/rt. s. (from deserve.) 1. Qualities or 
conduct considered with respect to rewards 
or punishinents; degree of merit or demerit 
(Hooker). 2. Proportional merit; claim to 
reward (South). 3. Excellence; right to re- 
wards virtue (Shakspeare). 

DESE’RTER. s. (from desert.) 1. He that 
has forsaken his cause or his post (Dryden). 
2. He that leaves the army in which he was 
enlisted (Decay of Piety). 3. He that for- 
sakes another (Pope). 

Deserrer, in a military sense, a soldier 
who by ruaning away from his regiment or 
company abandons the service. | 

A deserter is, by the articles of war, punish- 
able by death, and, after conviction, is hanged 
at the head of the regiment he formerlyjbe- 
longed to, with his crime written on his breast, 

and suffered to hang till the army leave that 
camp, fora terror to others. But the court- 

_ martial hasa proper discretionary power for the 
exercise of lenity, whenever such lenity may 
seem likely to be beneficial to the gemeral dis- 
cipline, ; 

DESE/RTION. s. (from desert.) 1. The 
act of forsaking or abandoning a cause or post 
(Rogers). 2. (In theology.) Spiritual despon- 
dency; an opinion that grace is withdrawn 
(South). 

.. DESE’RTLESS. a. (from desert.) Without 
merit; without claim to favour (Dryden). 

To DESE’RVE. v. a. (deservir, French.) 
1. To be worthy of either good or ill (Hooker). 
2. To be worthy of reward (South). — .. 

DESE/RVEDLY.ad. (from deserve.) Wor- 
thily ; according to desert (Milton). 

_DESERVER. s. (from deserve.) A man 
who merits rewards (JVotfon). 

_ DESHACHE, in heraldry, is where a beast 
has its limbs separated from its body, so that 
they still remain on the escutcheon, with only. 
a stall separation. from. their natural places. 

DESHAIS (John Baptist Henry), a cele- 
brated French painter, born at Rouen in Nor- 
mandy, in 1729. As early as 1751 he won the 
first prize of the academy, and became a pupil 
in the king’s school, under Carlo Vanloo. 
After studying there and at Rome he was elect- 
ed into the academy. He died in 1765. His 
principal pictures are those of the marriage of 
the Virgin, the resurrection of Lazarus, and 
_ Joseph and his mistress. 

. DESI/CCANTS.s. (from desiccate.) Appli-, 
cations that dry up the flow of sores (Wise.). 
To DEISICCATE. v. a. (desieco, Latin.) 1. 
To oy up; to exhaust of moisture (Hale). 2. 

To exhale moisture (Bacon), 
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DESICCATION, in chemistry, evapora- 
tion to driness, or any other-mode by ei 
driness in a substance containing moisture is 
produced. " 

DESVCCATIVE. a. (from desiccate.) That 
has the power of drying. | | 

To DESUDERATE. v. a. (desidero, Lat.) 
To want; to miss; to desire im absence 
(Cheyne). at aia) ie 

DESIDERATUM, (from desidero, I de- 
sire,) is used to signify a desirable perfection in. 
any art or science: thus, it is a desideratum: 
with the blacksmith to render iron fusible 
by a gentle heat, and yet preserve it hatd enough 
for ordinary uses ; with the glass-man_ and looks 
ing-glass maker, to render glass malleable; with 
the clock-maker, to bring pendulums to be 
useful, where there are irregular motions ; with 
the brazier and copper-smith, to make mal- 
Jeable solder; with the ship-wright, to build 
vessels that will sail onder water; with the 
diver, to procure manageable instruments for 
conveying fresh air to the bottom of the sea, 
sufficient. for respiration and the burning of 
lights : with the assay- master, to melt or copel 
ores of metals immediately without the use of 
bellows or furnaces; and with the carvers and 
joiners, to fashion wood in moulds like plaster 
of Paris, or burnt alabaster. . 

To DESIUGN. wu. a. (designo, Lat.; dessiner, 
French.) 1. To purpose ; to intend any thing. 
2.'fo fourm or order with a particular purpese 
(Stilling fleet).. 3. To devote intentionally 
(Clarendon). 4. To plan ; to project; to form 
in idea (Dryden)... 5. To mark out (Locke). 

Desi/cn. s. (from the verb.) 1. An inten- 
tion; a purpose. 2. A. scheme; a plan of 
action (Tidlotson). 3. A scheme formed to the 
detriment of another (Locke), 4. The idea 
which an artist endeavours to execute or €x- 
press (Addison). 

In building, we use the term ichnegrathy, 
when by design is oniy meantthe plan ofa build- 
ing, or a flat figure drawn on paper, Ortho- 
graphy, whea some face, or side, of the build- 
ing is raised from the ground. And sceno- 
graphy, when both front and sides are seen in 
perspective. ) : 

DeésieGNn, in manufactories, expresses the 
figures with which the workman enriches his 
stuff, or silk, and which he copies after some 
painter, or eminent draughtsman, as in diaper, 
damask, flowered silk, tapestry, and the like. 

In undertakings of such kinds of igured stuffs, 
it is necessary, says M. Savary, that before the 
first'stroke of the shuttle, the whole design be 
represented on the threads of the warp; we do 
not mean in colours, but with an infinite num- 
ber of little packthreads, which, being disposed 
so as.to raise the threads of the warp, let the 
workmen see, from time to time, what kind of 
silk is to be put in the eye of the shuttle, for 
woof. This method of preparing the work is 
called reading the design and reading the figure, 
which is: performed in the following manner : 
A paper is provided, considerably broader than 
the stuff, aud of a length proportionate to what 
is intended to be represented on ih This they 
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divide lengthwise by as many black lines as 
there aré intended threads in the warp; and 
cross these lines, by others drawn breadth wise, 


which, with the former, make little equal. 


squares; on the paper thus squared, the 
draughtsman designs his figures, and heightens 
thea with colours as he sees fit. 


another lays it on the simblot. 

To read the design, is to tell the person who 

manages the loom the number of squares, oF 
threads, comprised i in the space, intimating at 
the same time whether it is ground or figure. 
To put what is read on the simblot, 1s to fasten 
little strings to the several packthreads, which 
are to raise the threads named ; and thus they 
continue to do till the whole | design is read. 
Every piece being composed of several repeti- 
tions of the same design, when the whole de- 
sign is drawn, the drawer, to begin the design 
afresh, has nothing to do but raise the little 
strings, with slip-knots, to the top of the sim- 
blot, which he had. let down to the bottom : 
this ‘he is to repeat as often as is necessary till 
the whole is manufactured. 
weavers have likewise a design, but far more 
simple than that now described. It is drawn 
on paper, with lines and squares representing 
the threads of the warp and woof. But in- 


stead of lines of which the figures of the former. 


consist, these are constituted of points only, or 
dots, placed: in certain of the little squares, 
formed by the intersection of the lines. 
points mark the threads of the warp that are to 
be raised, and the spaces left blank denote the 
threads that are to keep their situation: the 
rest is managed as in the former. 

Desren is also used, in painting, for the 
first idea of a large work, drawn roughly, and 
in little, with an ipnibentidet to be executed and 
finished in large. 


DESI/GNABLE. a. (designo, Lat.) Distin- 


euishable ; capable to be particularly marked 
a (Digty). 

DESIGNA'TION. s. (designatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of pointing or yt marking out by soine 
particalar token (Swift). 2. Appointinent ; 
direction (Bacon). 3. Import; 
(Locke). 

DESIGNATOR, a Roman officer, who as- 


sigued each person his place and rank 1 in public 


ceremonies, processions, &c. 
DESI'GNEDLY. ad. (from dean Pur- 


posely ; foe dian td not pcconied pr aetd 


(Ray). 

DESIGNER. s. (from design.) 1. One that 
designs or intends, a purposer. 
contriver: (Decay of Piety). 
forms the idea of any thing in painting or 
sculpture (Addison). - 

' DESIGNING. part. a. (from design.) In- 
sidious ; treacherous; deceitful (Southern). 

DESYGNLESS. a. (from design.) With- 


out desigv; woknowing ; inadvertent. 


DESV'GNLESSLY. ad. Without j intention ; 


ignorantly ; ; Marivertently (Boyle). 
DESYGNMENTs, (from ane yer 
purpose mp intent (Glanville). 


When the . 
design is finished, a workman reads it, while 


The ribbon- - 


These: 


intention | 


2, A plotter; a- 
3. One that: 
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of hostility (Shakspeare). 3. The idea, or 
sketch, of a work (Dryden). — oad 

DESIRABLE. a. (from desire.) 1. That 
is to be wished with earnestness (Rogers). 2 
Dina delightful (dddison). 

DESIRE, according to thecommon decipher 
tion of the term, may be considered as a 
eager longing for some apparent good, centered 
in particular objects, situations, or circuM-» 
stances. This general description comprehends 
two different acts of the mind concerning such 
objects, which lord Kaimes expresses thus : 
“* Desire, taken in its proper sense, is that inter- 
nal act which by influencing the will, makes us 
proceed to action. Desire, i in a lax sense, re~ 
spects also actions and events that depend not on 
us ; as when | desire that my friend may have 
a son to represent him; or that my country 
may flourish in arts and sciences: but such in- 
ternal act is more properly termed a wish than 
desire.” Though this observation does not 
fully mark the ‘difference, it plainly indicates 
that there is one. In the first sense, desire 
may be defined, as by Dr. Cogan, that uneasy 
sensation excited in the mind by the view or 
contemplation of any desirable good, which is 
not in our possession, which we are solicitous 
to obtain, and of which the attainment appears 
at least possible. See WisH. 

To DesiRE. v. a. (desirer, French.) 1. To 
wish ; to long for (Deuteronomy). 2. Toex- — 
press wishes ; ; to appear to long (Dryden), 3... 
To-ask ; to intreat (Shakspeare). 

‘DESI/RER. s. (from desire.) One shea is 
eager of any thing ; a wisher (Shakspeare). — 

DESIROUS. a. (from desire.) Full of de- 
sire; eager ; longing i ight wishing for” 
(Hooker). 

- DESY/ROUSLY. ad. Ea cilly with desire. 

DESI’ROUSNESS. s. Fidlnes of desire, 

To DESIST. v. n. (deststo, Lat.) To ‘cease . 
from any thing ; to stop (Milton). 

DESI/STANCE. s. (from desisé. ) The act 
of desisting ; cessation (Boyle). 

DESI’TIVE. a. desis Lat.) Endings 
concluding; final (Watts). 

DESK. s. (disch, atable, Dutch. yAn rico 
ing table for the use of -writers or weatets 
(Walton). 

DESMOND, in geography, abe name of an. 
ancient district of Ireland, which .contained 
part of the present counties of Kerry and Cork, 

DE/SOLATE. a. (desolatus, Lat.) 1. With-' 
out inhabitants; uninhabited: (Broome). a 
Deprived of inhabitants ;. laid waste: er a 
Solitary ; without society. 

To DelsoLare. Us G. idovols: Lad yi To 
deprive of inhabitants ; 3 to sett waste (Thom* 
son). 

DE'SOLATELY. ed, Iai a desolate mans? — 
nen, 8! 
DESOLA’TION. Se tftorh Devinn ie 
Destruction of inhabitants ; reduction to sane 
tude (Spenser). 2. Gloominess ; ‘sadness ; 
melancholy (Sidney). 3. A BGS ere and? 


forsaken (Jeremiah) y 


DESPA/IR. s: cdescleicta French: it ¥ “Hope: 
lessness; despondence (Dryden). 2. "That — 
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which causes despair; that of which there is 
no hope (Shakspeare). 3. (In theology.) Loss 
of confidence in the mercy of God (Spratt). 
- Dr. Cogan calls despair a permanent fear of 
losing some valuable good, of suflering some 
dreadful evil, or of remaining in a state of ac- 
sual misery, without any mixture of hope. | It 
generally succeeds to ineffectual efforts, which 
have been repeatedly made ; and of consequence 
is excited where no means can be devised equal 
to the magnitude of the supposed evil. . 
To Despa’tIr. v. m. (despero, Lat.) To be 
without hope; to despond (Wake). 
- DESPANRER..s. (from: despair.) One 
without hope (Dryden). . 
» DESPA‘IRFUL, a. ‘(despair and full.) 
Hopeless: obsolete (Sidney). | 
DESPATRINGLY. ad. (from despairing.) 
Ip a manner betokening hopelessness (Boyle). 
To DESPA’/TCH. v. a. (depescher, French.) 
1. To send away hastily (Temple). 2. ‘To send 
out of the world; to put to death (Shakspeare),; 
3. To perform a business quickly (Locke). 4. 
‘ To conclude an affair with another (Shak- 
» speare). q 
Despa'‘rcu. s. (from the verb.) 1. Hasty 
execution (Granviile). 2. Conduct; manage- 
ment: obsolete (Shakspeare), 3. Express ; 
“hasty messenger or message. « g.- 
DESPAITCHFUL. a. (from despatch.) 
Bent on haste (Pope). 
DESPERATE. a. (desperatus,. Latin.) 1. 
Without hope (Shakspeare). 2. Without care 
of safety; rash (Hammond). 3. Irretrievable ; 
nunsurmountable ; irrecoverable (Locke). 4. 
Mad; hot-brained; furious (Spenser). 
DESPERATELY.» ad.: 1. Furiously ; 
madly (Brown). 2. In a great degree; vio- 
Jently (Addison). 
. DE/SSPERATENESS. s. (from desperate.) 
Madness; fury; precipitance (Zammond). 
. DESPERA‘TION. s. (from: desperate.) 
Hopelessness; despair; despondency (Ham- 
mond). 
DE/SPICABLE. a. (despicabilis, Lat.) Con- 
temptible ; vile; mean; sordid (Hooker). 
* DE/SPICABLENESS. s.. Meanness ; vile- 
ness; worthlessness (Decay of Piety.) 
DE’SPICABLY. ad. (from despicable.) 
Meanly ; sordidly; vilely (Addison). ; 
DESPISABLE. a. (from despise.) Con- 
temptible ; despicable ; regarded with contempt 
(Arbuthnot). 
To DESPISE. v. a. (despiser, old French.) 
4. To scorn ;-to condemn ; to slight (Pope). 2. 
To abhor (Shakspeare). 
DESPI/SER. s. (from despise.) Contemner ; 
scorner (Government of the Tongue). ee 
DESPITE, s. (spijt, Dutch ; depit, Fr.) 
1. Malice; anger; malignity (Spreét). 2. De- 
fiance; unsubdued opposition (Rowe). 3. Act 
of malice, or opposition (Milton). 
To Despi'tr. v..a. (from the noun.) To 
vex; to offend; to disappoint. (Raleigh). 
«. DESPIVTEFUL. a. (despite aud full.) Ma- 
licious ; full of spleen (King Charles)... 
_ . DESPI/TEFULLY..ad: (from despitefut.) 
Maliciously ; malignantly (Matthew). 
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DESPY’'TEFULNESS. s. (from despiteful.} 
Malice s hate; malignity (Wisdom). | 

DESPYVTEOUS. a. ‘(from despite.) Mali- 
cions; furious: out of use (Spenser). 
To DESPONL, v. a. (despolto, Latin.) 1. 
To rob ; ‘to deprive (Spenser). 2. To divest 
by any accident (Woodward). 3. To strip: 
not in use (Spenser). Ms 
* DESPOLIA/TION.: 5s. (from despolio, 
Lat.) The act of despoiling or stripping. 

To DESPO'ND. v. n. (despondeo, Lat.) 1. 
To despair; to lose hope (Dryden). ¢. (In 
theology.) To lose hope of the divine merey 
( Watts). . 
_DESPO'NDENCY. s. (from despondent.) 
Despair; hopelessness ; despération. : 

* DESPO'N DENT. a. (despondens,: Latin.) 
Despairing ; hopeless (Bentley). 

. To DESPO‘'NSATE. v. a. (desponso, Lat.) 
To betroth ; to affiance. 

‘DESPONSAITION. s. (from desponsate.) 
The betrothing persons to each other. 

DE'SPOT. s. (deenorns.) Ah absolute prince 3 
one that governs with unlimited authority. - 

The werd, in its first origin, signified the 
same with the Latin hkerus, and the English 
master: but in time it underwent the same 
fate on medals, as, among the Latins, Cesar 
did with regard to Augustus: BACIAUYC an- 
swering to Augustus, and AECNOTHC, despotes, 
to Cesar. Thus, Nicephorus having ordered . 
his son Stauracius to be crowned, the son, out 
of respect, would only take the name agcmo- 
THC, leaving to his father that of BACTAETC. 
For it is to be noted, that it was just about the 
time that the emperors began to cease to nse 
Latin inscriptions. This delicacy, however, 
did not last long; for the following emperors 
preferred the quality of aecmorue to that of 
BACIAEYC, particularly Constantine, Michael 
Ducas, Nicephorus Botoniates, Romanus Dio- 
genes, the Poise and some others. In 
imitation of the princes, the princesses like= 
wise asumed the title of arcmorna. It was 
the emperor Alexius, surnamed the ane thar 
created the dignity of despot, and made it the 
first after that of emperor, above that of Au- 
gustus or Sebastocrator and Caesar. : 


-DESPO'TICAL. Despolricx. a. (from 


~ despot.) Absolute in power ; unlimited in au- 


thority ; arbitrary (South). esas 
DESPO/TICALNESS. s. (from despoéicai.) 
Absolute authority. ‘ 
DE'SPOTISM. s. (despotisme, French ; 
from despot.) Absolute power. 
To DESPUMATE. ». 2. (despumo, Latin.) 
To throw off parts in foam; to froth. 
DESPUMA/TION. (despumatio, from de 
spumo, to clarify.) Theclatifying of any li- 
quor, by throwing up its foulness in-a froth, 
and removing it. 
-/DESQUAMATION. (desguamatio, from 
desqguamo, to scale off.) ‘The falling off of the 
cuticle or skin, in the form of small scales. 
_DESSAU, or Dessaw,: a town: of Upper 
Saxony, in Germany; and province of Anhalt 
it is subject to its own prince, Lat. 51. 53 N. 
Lon. 12. 22 E. : 


DES 
DESSE/RT. ‘s. (desserte, French.) The last 


course at an entertainment (King). 

To DEISTINATE, v. a. (destino, Lat.) To 
design for any particular end (Ray). 

DESTINA/TION. s. (from destinate.) The 
purpose for which any thing is appointed ; the 
ultimate design (Hale). - | ¢ 

To DEISTINE. v, a. (destino, Latin.) 1. 
To doom; to appoint unalterably to any state 
er condition (Aditon). 2. To appoint to any 
use or purpose (Arbuthnot). 3. 'To-devote ; to 
doom to punishment or misery (Prior). 4.'To 
fix unalterably (Prior), 

DESTINIES. In mythology. See Par- 
Cz. 

DEISTINY. s. (destinée, French.) 1. The 
power that spins the life, and determines the 
fate, of living beings (Shakspeare). 2, Fate; 
invincible necessity (Denham). 3. Doom; 
condition in future time (Shakspeare). 

DEISTITUTE. a. (destitutus, Latin.) - 1. 
Forsaken; abandoned (Hooker). 2. Abject; 
iendlens (Psalms). 3. In want of (Dry- 

en). ; 

DESTITU/TION. -® (from desttdude.) 
Want; the state in which something is want- 
ed (Hooker). ) 


To DESTRO’Y. v. a. (destruo, Latin.) 1. 


To overturn a city; to raze a building to ruin 
(Genesis). 2. olay waste; to make desolate 
(Knolles). 3. To kill (Hale). 4. To put an 
end to; to bring to nought (Bentley). — 
DESTRO'YER. s. (from destroy.) The per- 
_ Son that destroys ; a murderer (Ralezgh). 
DESTRUICTIBLE. a. (from destruo, Lat.) 
Liable to destruction. . 
DESTRUCTIBI’LITY. s. (from destrue- 
~#ible.) Liableness to destruction. 
~DESTRUICTION. s. (destructio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of destroying; subversion. 2. Murder; 
massacre (/Valler), 3. 'The state of being de- 
stroyed ; ruin (Skakspeare).. 4. A destroyer 5 
a depopulator (Psalms). 5. (In theology.) 
Eterna! death (Matthew). 
DESTRU/CTIVEs a. (destructivus, low 
~ Lat.) That has the quality of destroying ; 
wore ; Causing ruid and devastation (Dry- 
en). 
DESTRU/CTIVELY. ad. Ruinously ;-mis- 
chievously ; with power to destroy (Decay of 


Piety). i 

DESTRU/CTIVENESS. s. (from destruc- 
tive.) The quality of destroying or ruining 
(Decay of Piety). 

DESTRU’/CLOR. s. (from destroy.) De- 
stroyer ; consumer ( Boyle). my 

DESUDASTION. s. (desudatio, Latin.) 
profuse and inordinate sweating. | 

DE/SUETUDE. s. (desuetudo, Lat.) Ces- 
sation from being accustomed ; discontinuance 
of practice or habit- (Hale). 

-DESULTOR, in antiquity, a vaulter or 
leaper, who, leading one horse by the bridle, 
and riding another, jumped from the back of 
one to the other, as the custom was after they 
had run several courses or heats. Eustathius, 
ou Homer's Iliad, lib. iv. assures us, that in- 
stead of two, they had sometimes four or six 


DET 
horses all abreast, and would jump from the 
first to the fourth or sixth, ish was the 
master piece of their art. 

DESULTORIOUS. De'suttory. a. (de- 
sultorius, Latin.) Removing from thing to 
thing; unsettled ; immethodical (Norris). 

To DESU’ME. ». a. (desumo, Lat.) To take 
from any thing; to borrow (Hale). ‘ 

To DETAICH. vu: a. (detacher, French.) 1. 
To separate ; to disengage (Woodward). 2. 
To send out part of a great body of men on an 
expedition (Addison). . 

ETACHMENT, in military affairs, a 
certain number of soldiers drawn out from se- 
veral regiments or companies equally, to be em- 


ployed as the general thinks proper, whetheron - 


an attack, at a siege, or in parties to'scour the 
country. ee 

A detachment of two or three thousand men 
is a command for a brigadier; eight hundred 
for a colonel; four or five hundred for a lieu= 
tenant-colonel. A captain never marches on 
a detachment with less than fifty men, a lieu- 
tenant, an ensign, and two serjeants. A lieu- 
tenant is allowed thirty and a serjeant; anda 
serjeant ten or twelve men. Detachments are 
sometimes made of intire squadrons and batta- 
lions. gia 

DETACHMENT, in naval affairs, is a cers 
tain number of ships of a fleet or. squadron, 
chosen by an admiral or commodore from the 
others to execute some particular service. 

Dera’/cHMENT. s. (from “detach.) A body 
of troops sent out from the main army (Black- 
more). ; 

To DETA‘IL, »v. a. (detailler, French.) Te 
relate particularly ; to particularize (Cheyne). 

Detalry. s. (detail, French.) A minute 
and particular account (oodward), 

To DETA‘IN. v. a. (detineo, Latin.) 1.'To 
keep what belongs to another (Taylor). 2. To 
withhold ; to keep back (Broome). 3. To re- 
strain from departure (Judges). 4. 'To-hold in 
custody. ; 

DETA’INDER. s. (from detain.) The name 
of a writ for holding onein custody. —~ . 

DETA/‘INER. s. (from detain.) He that 
holds back any one’s right; he that detains. : 

To DETECT. v. a. (detectus, Latin.) To 
discover; to find out any crime or artifice 
(Shakspeure). | 

DETE’/CTER. s. (from detect.) A disco- 
verer ; one that finds out what anotber desires 
to hide (Decay of Piety). — 

DETE/CTION. s. (from detect.) 1. Disco- 
very of guilt or fraud (Spract). 2. Discovery 
of any thing hidden (Woodward). 

DETENTS, in clock-work, are those stops, 


which, .by being lifted up or let down, lock or , 


‘unlock the clock in striking. - 
‘DETENT WHEEL, or Hoop wueet, 
in a clock, that wheel which has a hoop al- 
most.round it, wherein there is a vacancy at 
which. the clock locks. | ae . 
DETE/NTION. s. (from detain.) 1. The 
act of keeping what belongs to another € Shake 
speare). 2. Confitement ; restraint. (Bacort). 


To DETER. vp. a. (deterreo, Lat.) To dis 


a 
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eoutage by terrour; to fright from any thing 
(Tillotson). 

To DETE’RGE. v. a. (detergo, Latin.) To 
cleanse a sore (Wiseman).* 

DETE’RGENT. a. (from deterge.) That 
has the power of cleansing (Arbuthnot). 

DETE/RGENTS. (detergentia, medica- 
menta, from detergo, to wipe off.) Those ap- 
plications are so termed by surgeons, which 
possess the property of cleansing foul ulcers. 

DETERIORA‘TION.  s. (from deterior, 
Lat.) The act of making any thing worse. 

DETE'RMENT. s. (from deter.) Cause of 
discouragement (Boyle). 

DETE/RMINABLE. a. (from determine.) 
That may becertainly decided (Boyle). 

To DETE/RMINATE. ». a. (determiner, 
French.) To limit; to fix: not in use (Shak- 
sfteare). 

Dere/RMINATE. a. (determinatus, Latin.) 
1. Definite ; determined (Bentley). ¢@. Esta- 
blished; settled by rule (Hooker), 3. Deci- 
sive3 conclusive (Shakspeare). 4, Fixed; re- 
solute (Sidney). 5. Resolved (Shakspeare), 

DeTERMINATE NUMBER, See NUMBER. 

DETERMINATE PROBLEM, is that which 
has but one solution, or a certain limited num- 
ber of solutions; in contradistinction to an in- 
determinate problem, which admits of infinite 

_ solutions. 

Such, for instance, is the problem, to form 
an isosceles triangle on a given line, so that 
each of the angles at the base shall be double 

of that at the vertex; which has only one so- 
lution: or this, to find an isosceles triangle 
whose area and perimeter are given; which 
admtits of two solutions. 

DETERMINATE SECTION, the name of a 
Tract, or General Problem, written by the an- 
cient geometrician Apollonius. None of this 
work has come down to us, excepting some 
extracts and an account of it by Pappus, in the 
preface to the seventh book of his Mathemati- 
cal Collections. He there says that the general 
problem was, ‘‘ To cut an infinite right line in 
one point, so that of the segments contained 
between the point of section sought, and given 
points in the said line, either the square on 
one of them, or the rectangle contained by two 
of them, may have a given ratio, either to the 
' rectangle contained by one of them and a given: 
line, or to the rectangle contained by two of 
them.” >* 2. 

Pappus farther informs us, that this Tract of 
Apollonius was divided into two books; that 
the first book contained six problems, and the 
second three; that the six problems of the first 
book contained sixteen epitagmas, or cases, re- 
- specting the dispositions of the points; and the 
second book nine. Farther, that of the épi- 
tagmas of the six problems of the first book, 
four were maxima, and one a minimum : that 
the maxima are at the second epitagma of the 
second problem, at the third of the fourth, the 
third of the fifth, and the thitd of the sixth ; 
but that the minimum was at the,third epitag- 
ina of the third problem. Also, that the se- 
cond book contained three determinations ; of 
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which the third epitagma of the first problem, 
and the third of the second wete minima, and 
the third of the third a maximum. Moreover, 
that the first book had twenty-seven lemmas, 
and the second book twenty-four ; and, lastly, 
that- both books contained eighty-three theo- 
reins. 

From such aceount of the contents of this 
Tract, and the lemmas also given by Pappus, 
several persons have attempted to restore, or 
recompose, what they thought might be nearly 
the form of Apollonius’s tract, or the subject 
of each problem, ease, determination, &Xc. ; 
among whom are Snellius, an eminent Dutch 
matheniatician of the Jast century; a transla- 
tion of whose work was published in English 
by Mr. John Lawson, in 1772, together with 
a new restoration of the whole work. by his 
friend Mr. William Wales. | 

DETE/RMINATELY. ad. 1. Resolutely 5 
with fixed resolve (Sidney). 2. Certainly ; 
unchangeably (Ttllotson). 

DETERMINA‘TION. &. (from determi- 
naie.) 1. Absolute direction to a certain end 
(Locke). 2. The result of deliberation (Ca- 
lamy). &. Judicial decision (Swift). 

DETE/RMINATIVE. a. (from determi- 
nate.) 1. That uncontrollably directs to a cer- 
tain end (Bramhall), 2. That makes a lmita- 
tion (Watts). 

DETE’RMINATOR. s. (from determine.) 
One who determines (Brown). 

To DETE’RMINE. ». a. (determiner, Fr.) 
1. To fix; to settle (Shakspeare). 2. To con- 
clude; to fix ultimately (South). 3. To 
bound; to confine (Atterbury). 4. To ad- 
just; to limit; to define (Locke). 5. To in- 
fluence the choice (Locke). 6. To resolve 
(Samuel). 7. To decide (Locke). 8. To put 
an end to; to destroy (Shakspeare). 

To DeTe/RMINE. v. n. 1. To conclude; to’ 
form a final conclusion. 2. To settle opinion 
(Locke). 3. To end; to come to an end 
(Hayward). 4. To make a decision (Siak- 
speare). 5. To'end consequentially (Temple). 
6. To resolve concerning any thing (Shak- 
speare). 

DETERRA‘TION. s. (de and terra, Lat.) 
Discovery of any thing by removal of the 
earth; the act of unburying ( Woodward). 

DETF’RSION. s. (from detergo, Lat.) The 
act of cleansing a sore (Wiseman). 

DETE’RSIVE. a, (from deterge.) Having 
the power to cleanse. 

Dete’Rsive.s. An application that has the 

wer of cleansing wounds (Wiseman). See. 

ETERGENT. 

DETERSOR. (from detergo, 1 cleat away.) 
In antiquity, a servant who cleared the tables 
after meals. giokeys tai 

To DETE’ST. v. a. (detestor, Latin.) To 
hate; to abhor; to abominate (Sowth). _ 

DETE’STABLE. a. (from detest.) Hate- 
ful; abominable ; odious (Hayward). . 

DETE’STABLY. ad. Hatefully; abomi- 
nably ; odiously (Sowzh). vy 4 

DETESTA‘TION. s. (from'detest.) Ha- 
jtred ; abhorrence; abomination (Sidney). 
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DETE/STER, s. (from defest.) One that 
lates. . cf 
_ To DETHRO'NE. v. a. (detroner, French.) 
To divest of regality;.to throw down from the 
throne ; to deprive of regal dignity... 

DETINUE, in law, is a writ which lies 
where any man comes to goods or chattels 
either by delivery, or by finding, and refuseth to 
redeliver them; and it lies only for the de- 
taining, when the detaining was lawful. In 
this writ the plaintiff shall recover the thing 
detained ; and therefore it must be so certain, 
as that it may be specifically known. There- 
fore it cannot be brought for money, corn, or 
the like, for that cannot be known from other 
money or com, unless it, be in 2 bag.or sack, 
for then it may be distinguishably marked, 

In order, therefore, to ground ar action of 
detinue, which is only for the detaining, these 
points are necessary: 14 That the.defendants 
came lawfully by the goods, as either by deli- 
very to him, or finding them. 2. That the 
plaintiff have a property. 3. That the goods 
themselves be of value. And 4. That they be 
ascertained in point of identity. Upon this, 
thejury, if they find for the plaintiff, assess the. 
respective values of the several parcels detained, 
and also damages for the detension, and the 
judgment is conditional, that the plaintiff re- 
cover the said goods, (or if they canuot be had) 
their respective values, and also the damages 
for detaining them, 

DETONATING JAR. It is frequently 
necessary in the analysis of some gasses, to take 
the electric spark on given quantities in close 
vessels, such as mixtures of oxygen and hydro- 
gen, which last forme the eudiometer of Volta, 
and bears his name. 
glass tube quite open at bottom, and near the 


top are two perforations, in which small wires. 


are cemented, that approach each other within 
the jar near enough to communicate the elec- 
tric spark from an adjoining machine, whereby 
the inclosed gasses are fired. In most cases it 
is used with mixtures of gasses that detonate 
strongly when fired, which is attended with 
some inconveniences. 
experiment is fired be ciosely stopped, a very 
small quantity of hydrogen and oxygen will 
burst pretty thick glass; and if it. be entirely 
open, so that all the force of the explosion may 
be spent on the liquid in which the lower end 
is immersed, a good deal of it (especially if it 
be quicksilver) is thrown out and dispersed to a 
distance. These inconveniences are entirely 


remedied by the detonating jar, described here. 


as invented by Mr. Pepys, in which the jar 
is supported by a heavy iron stand, which has 
_ a, strong spring near the foot, that draws out in’ 
the manner of the steel-yard, when the con- 
cussion is given;:and thus much larger quan- 
tities may be safely detonated than can be done 
by the common apparatus, without spilling any 


of the quicksilver... bi crehinebin |; 

_ DETONA/TION. (detonatio, from detono, 
to makéa noise.) The noise produced by the 
explosion .of uitre, or substances’ containing 
mitre, when heated, which. is -greater or less, 


It consists of a thick 


If the jar in which the, 


\ 
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aceording to the manner and quantity of the 
composition, the sudden or gradual application 
of the heat, the coolness of the vessels, &c. 

To DE’TONIZE, v. a. (from defons, Lat.), 
To calcine with detonation (Arbuthnot). 

To DETORT. v. a. (detorius, Latin.) To 
wrest from the original import (Dryden). 

Lo DETRA'CT. v. a. (detractum, Latin.). 
1. To derogate ; to take away by elivy, Ca~ 
lumny, or censure (Bacon). 2. To take away; 
to withdraw (Boyle). 

DETRA/CTER. s. (from detract.) One 
that takes away another's reputation (Swift). 

DETRA/CTION. s. (detractio, Lat.) The 
withdrawing or taking off from a thing; the 
impairing or lessening a man in point of fame 
(Ayliffe). : | 
DETRA’CTORY. a. (from detract.) De- 
famatory by denial of desert; derogatoty 
(Brown). hh) oe - 

. DETRA/CTRESS. s. (from detract.) A 
censorious woman (Addison). . 
. DETRAHENS QUADRATUS. See Pra- 
TYSMA MYOIDES. 

_ DETRANCHE, in heraldry, a line bend- 
wise, proceeding always from the dexter side, 
but not from the very angle, diagonally athwart 
the shield. 

DE/TRIMENT. s. (detrimentum, Latin.) 
Loss ;, damage ;. mischief; harm (Evelyn). 

DETRIME/NTAL. @.. (fram detriment.) 
Mischievous; harmful; causing loss (Addi- 
son). 

DETRIVTION. s. (detero, detritus, Latin,) 
The act of wearing away. 

To DETRU’DE. ». a, (detrudo, Latin.) To 
thrust down ; to force into a lower place (Da- 
vies). 

To DETRU/NCATE. v. a. (detrunco, Lat.) 
To Jop; to cut; to shorten. "e 

DETRUNCA'TION, s. (from detruncute.) 
The act of lopping or cutting. 

_ DETRUISION. ». (detrusio, Lat.) The act 
of thrusting or forcing down (Jter/). 

DETRUSOR URINE. The muscular 
coat of the urinary bladder was formerly so 
called. % 

DETTINGEN, a village of the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, in Germany. The Austrians 
and English repulsed the French in. 1743, at 
this place. It is four miles W.. of Aschaffen- 
burg. Lat. 49-55 N. Lon. 9g. 5 E. 

DETURBAI!TION. s. (deturbo, Lat.) The 
act of throwing down ; degradation. 

DEVASTA'TION. . s. (devasto, Latin.) 
Waste; havock ;. desolation ; destruction 
(Garth). 

DEUCALION, in mythology, was the son 
of Prometheus, who married Pyrrha, thedaugh- 
ter of Epimetheus.. Some have supposed that 
Deucalion, whom the Greeks have represented 
under a variety of characters, and concerning 
whom their poets have given many fabulous 
accounts, was the same with the patriarch 
Noah ; and that Deucalion’s flood in Thessaly, 
as well as that.of Ogyges: in Attica; and of 
Prometheus in Egypt, were the'same with that 
of Noah, recorded in Scripture, Diederus Si. 
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eulus expressly says, that in the deluge which 
happened in the time of Deucalion, almost all 
flesh died. Apollodorus baving mentioned 
Deucalion s-aapvext, consigned to an ark, takes 
noticé, upon his quitting it, of bis offering up 
an imuiediate sacrifice, aii guziw, to the God 
who delivered him. As he was the father of 
all mankind, the ancients have given him great 
dignity and universal monarchy ; though some- 
‘times he is reduced to a petty king of Thessaly. 
Apollonius Rhodius makes him a native of 
Greece, and the son of Prometheus.» We may 
learn, however, from their confused history, 
that the person represented was the first of 
men, through whom religious rites were. re- 
newed, cities built, and civil polity established 
in the world: none of which circumstances 
are applicable to any king of Greece. . Philo 
assures us, that the. Grecians call the person 


Deucalion, but the Chaldzeans style him Noe, 


in whose time there happened the great erup- 
tion of waters. But as Liicide has given us the 
most particular history of the deluge, and that 
which comes nearest to the account given by 
Moses; and as he was a native of Samosata, a 
city of Commagene upon the Euphrates, a part 
of the world where memorials of the deluge 
were particularly preserved, and where an ob- 
vious reference to that history may be observed 
in the rites and worship of the country, we 
shall here give an extract from what he says on 
the subject. 

Having described Noah under the name of 
Deucalion, he says that the present race of 
mankind are different from the men who first 


existed; for those of the antediluvian world’ 


were all destrayed. ‘The present world is peo- 
pled from the sons of Deucalion ; having in- 
creased to so great a number from one person. 
Tn respect to the former brood, they were men 
of violence, and lawless in their dealings. 
They regarded not oaths, nor observed the 
rites of hospitality, nor shewed mercy to those 
who sued for it. .On this account they were 
doomed to destruction; and for this purpose 
there was a mighty eruption of waters from 
‘the earth, attended with heavy showers from 
above; so that the rivers swelled, and the sea 
overflowed, till the whole earth was covered 
with a flood, and all flesh drowned. Deuca- 
lion alone was preserved to repeople the world. 
This mercy was shewn to him on account of 
his justice and piety. His preservation was 
effected in this manner: he put all his family, 
both his sons and their wives, into a vast ark 
which he had provided, and he .went into it 
himself. At the same time animals cf every 
species, boars, horses, lions; serpents, whatever 
lived upon the face of the earth, followed him 
by pairs; all which he received into the ark, 
and experienced no evil from them; for there 
prevailed a wonderful harmony throughout by 
the immediate influence of the Deity... Thus 
were they wafted with him, as long as the flood 
@ndiited: ditiod i. boad- 
After this he proceeds to mention, that upom 
Ahe disappeating of the waters, Deucalion went 
forth from the ark, and raised an altar to God. 
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Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 10. ‘Apollod. lib. i. p. 20. 
Apollon, Rhod. lib. iii, v. 1085. Philo Jud. 
de Prameo & Poena, vol. ii. p. 412. Lucian 
de Dea, Syria, vol. ii. p. 882. Ovid Meta- 
morp, i. 260, 320, &c. | 

Dr. Bryant produces a variety of monuments, 
that bear an obvious reference to the deluge, in 
the Gentile History, besides this account of 
Deucalion and his flood. Analysis of Ancient 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 193—250. - 

DEUCE. s. (deux, French.) Two (Shak- 
speare). ‘ 

To DEVE/LOP. », a. (developer, French.) 
To disengage from something that enfolds and 
conceals ; to disentangle (Pope). 

DEVENTER, a city of the United Pro- 
vinces, the capital of Overyssel, with a aniver- 
SEW) Reet ee: POLE. ona s GO rem 

DEVEREUX (Robert), earl of Essex, the 
son of Waiter Devereux, viscount Hereford, 
was born at Netherwood, in Herefordshire, in 
the year 1567. He succeeded to the title of 
earl of Essex at ten years of age; and about two 
years after was sent, by his guardian lord Bur- 
leigh, to Trinity-college in Cambridge. He 
took the degree of master of arts in 1582, and 
soon after retired to his seat at Lampsie, in 
South Wales. He did not, however, continue 
long in this retreat; for we find him, in his 
seventeenth year, at the court of queen Eliza-~ 
beth, who immediately honoured him with 
singular marks of her favour. Authors seem 
very unnecessarily perplexed to account for this 
young earl’s gracions reception at the court of 
Elizabeth. ‘The reasons are obvious: he was 
her relation, the son of one of her most faithful 
servants, the son-in-law of her favourite Lei- 
cester, and a very handsome and accomplished 
youth. ‘Towards the end of (the following 
year) 1585, he attended the earl of Leicester to 
Holland ; and gave signal proofs of his personal 
courage during the campaign of 1586, particu- 
larly at the battle of Zutphen, where the gal- 
lant Sidney was. mortally wounded. On this 
occasion the earl of Leicester.conferred on him 
the honour of knight banneret. “After this pe- 
riod he rose rapidly in royal favour; and this 
elevation naturally affected the young earl, so 
that he grew petulant and vain ; it also very na- 
turally produced enemies and rivals in other 
courtiers of that day: after many artful contri- 
vances, related in the histories of the reign of 
Elizabeth, but too numerous to detail here, 
they at length completely effected his ruin. 
Being of a haughty disdainful spirit, he could 


ill brook some slights which he received from 


the queen ; but hastily and angrily made use of 
some unjustifiable expressions respecting her 
majesty. His enemies having intelligence of all 
his actions and speeches, sent for him to attend 
the council, which he refused, and began to 
arm in his own defence. Some blood was shed 
before he surrendered, upon which he was 
made close prisoner, arraigned before his peers, 
and sentenced to be beheaded, which was exe- 
cuted February 25, 160). ’ 

DEVE’YRGENCE, s. (devergentia, Latin.) 
Declivity ; declination, 
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To DEVE/ST. v. a. (devester, French.) t: 
To strip ; to deprive of clothes (Denham). 2. 
To take away any thing good (Bacon). 3. To 
free from any thing bad (Prior). ; 

DEVE’X. @. (deverus, Latin.) Bending 
down ; declivous ; incurvated downward. 

DEVE’XITY. s. (from devex.) Incurvation 
downward; declivity.  _ 

To DE/VIATE. v. n. (de via decedere, Lat.) 
1. To wander from the right or common way 
(Pope). 2. To go astray; to err; to sin; to 
offend. 

DEVIA/TION. s. (from deviate.) 1. The 
actof quitting the right way; errour; wander- 
ing (Cheyne). 2. Variation from established 
rule (Hoider). 3. Offence; obliquity of con- 
duct (Clarissa). 

Deviation, in the old astronomy, a mo- 
tion of the deferent, either toward or from the 
ecliptic. © | 

DEVIATION OF A FALLING BODY, from 
the vertical line, is a necessary consequence of 
the earth’s rotation. ‘To comprehend the rea- 
son of this phenomenon, imagine a heavy body 
placed at a considerable distance from the sur- 
face of the earth, at the summit of a Imgh 
tower, for example. If the earth be immove- 
able, the body suffered to descend from the 
top will fall at the foot of the tower, according 
to the vertical direction; but if the earth turn 
on its axis, the body which participates in that 
motion will have a velocity of rotation greater 
than the bottom of the tower, because it is far- 
ther from the axis. Hence, when it descends 
with the motion compounded of that velocity, 
and the one produced by gravity, it will deviate 
a little from the vertical in the direction of the 
earth’s motion, and consequently aster its fall, 
it will be found a little to the eastward of the 
tower. ‘This is confirmed by experience. 

M. Guglielmini was the first who called the 
attention of philosophers to this subject. On 
causing’ heavy bodies to fall from an altitude of 
241 feet, he found a deviation of eight lines 
towards the east of the vertical. M. Benzen- 
berg, professor of physics and astronomy at 
Dusseldorp, made 28 experiments with balls 
well turned and polished, which were made to 
fall from a height of 262 French feet: ata 
medium they produced five lines of deviation 
towards the east, according to the determination 
of the plumb-line, and the theory gives four 
lines six-tenths.. The last experiments made 
at Bologna, by M. Guglielmi, gave nearly 
the same results: yet so many are the causes 
that may destroy the accuracy of the experi- 
ments, and so trifling the deviation required by 
the theory, that we confess we are not inclined 
to lay much stress upon the results of these 
philosophers. Of the truth of the theoretic 
investigations, howeyer, there can be no doubt: 
we shall, therefore, give here M. Laplace’s ul- 
timate theorem. Let /# be the height from 
which the body falls, g = double the space gra- 
vity causes a body to descend in the first se- 
cond from quiescence, m == the angle of the 
earth’s rotation in the same time, at the rate of 
360°-- 0°99727 in a day, and ¢=the colatitude 
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of the place, and 4=the deviation towards tlie 
east: then, we have A=3nkh sin. pp (Bul- 


letin des Sciences, No. 75.) 

DEVICE. s. (devise, French.) 1. A con- 
trivance; a stratagem (Atterbury). 2. A de- 
sign; a scheme formed; project; speculation 
(Hooker). 3. The emblem on a shield (Prior). 
4. Invention ; genius (Shakspeare). 

DEVIL. (Diabolus), an evil angel, one of 
those celestial spirits who were cast down from 
heaven for pretending to equal themselves with 
God. There is no mention of the word devil in 
the Old Testament, but only of the word Satan 
and Belial: nor do we meet with it im any hea- 
then. authors, in the sense in whieh it is taken 
among Christians, that is, as a creature revolted 
from God. Their theology went no farther than 
to evil genii or demons. Some of the Ameri- 
can idolaters have a notion of two collateral m- 
dependent beings, one of whom is good, and the 
other evil; which last they imagine has the 
direction and superintendance of this earth, for _ 
which reason they chiefly worship him; whence 
those that give us an account of the religion of 
these savages give out, with some impropriety, 
that they worship the devil. ‘The Chaldeans, 
in like manner, believed both a good principle 
and an evil one; which Jast they imagined 
was an enemy to mankind. Isaiah, speaking, 
according to some commentators, of the fall of 
the devil, calls him Lucifer, from his former 
elevation and state of glory: but others explain 
this passage of Isaiah in reference to the king of | 
Babylon, who had been precipitated from his — 
throne and glory. The Arabians call Lucifer, 
Eblis; which some think is only a diminutive 
or corruption of the word Diabolus. 

The Greek word aAra6oros, meaning primarily 
an accuser or slanderer, is, according to Park- 
hurst, applied to the devil, because he originally 
accused or slandered God in Paradise, as averse 
to the increase of man’s knowledge and happi- 
ness (see Gen. ili. 5. John viii. 44.), and still 
slanders him by false and blasphemous sug- 
gestions; and because, on the other hand, he 
is the accuser of our brethren, which ‘‘ ac- 
cuseth them before our God day and night,” 
Rev. xii. 9, 10. (Comp. Jobi. 6.); whence 
also he is called our adversary, evidinoz, 1 Pet. 
v. 8. Farther, AreSore is used either for the 
prince of the evil spirits, as in Mat. iv. 1. Rev. 
xii. 9. xx. 2.5; or, for those evil spirits in ge- 
neral, And Christ calls Judas As6eroc, John - 
vi. 70, because under the influence of that ma 
lignant spirit, he would turn his accuser and 
betrayer. , . 

By this same Greek word, the LXX con-’ 
stantly render the Hebrew jouw, when meaning — 
Satan or the devil (see Job, ch. i.i1.), and from 
them no doubt it is that the writers of the New: 
‘Testament have so commonly used it in that 
sense, in which it likewise occurs, Wisd. ti. 24.' 

Devit’s pune. See Assar@TIDA. ' 

Devit-1n-a-susH. In botany. See Nr- 
GELLA. + Le 

Deviv’s Bit. See SeABIOSA. 

DE’VILISH. a. (from devil.) 1. Parfaking 


{ 
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of the qualities of the devil ; diabolical ; mis- 


vhievous (Sidney). 2. An epithet of abhor- 
rence or contempt (Shakspeare). 

DEVILISHLY. ad: [In a manner suiting 
the devil; diabolically (South). 

DE’VIOUS. a. (devius, Lat.) 1. Out of the 
common track (Holder). 2. Wandering ; rov- 
ing; rambling (Thomson). 3. Erring; going 
astray from rectitude (Rowe). ’ 

To DEVVSE. ». a. (deviser, French.) To 
contrive ; to form by art; toinvent (Peacham). 

To Devise. v.n. ‘To consider ; to contrive, 

Devise, or Device, in heraldry, paint- 
ing, and sculpture, any emblem used to repre- 
sent a certain family, person, action, or quality ; 
with a suitable motto, applied in a figurative 
sense. . 

Devise, in law, the act whereby a person 
bequeaths his lands or tenements to another, 
by his last will and testament. The person 
who makes this act is called the devisor, and 
he in whose favour the act is made is termed 
in law the devisee. 

To Devi'se. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
grant by will. — 

DEVI'SER. s. (from devise.) A contriver; 
an inventer (Grew). 

DEVYVSOUR. s. (from devise.) He that 
gives by will. 

DE’/VITABLE. a. (devttatilis, Lat.) Pos- 
sible to be avoided ; avoidable. 

DEVITA‘’TION. s. (devitatio, Lat.) The 
act of escaping or avoiding. 

DEVIZES, a borough in Wiltshire, with a 
market on Thursday, and a manufacture of 
serges, and other woollen stuffs. it contains 
1503 houses, 7910 inhabitants, and sends two 
members to parliament. Lat. 51. 20 N. 
Lon. 2. 2 W. 
~DEVO'ID. a. (wuide, Fr.) 1. Empty; va- 
cant ; void (Spenser), 2. Without any thing ; 


free from (Dryden). 


DEVO‘RR. s. (devoir, French.) 1. Service: 
not in use (Atnolles). 2. Act of civility or ob- 
sequiousness (Pope). 

To DEVO'LVE. v. a. (devolvo, Lat.) 1. To 
roll down (Thomson). 2. To move from one 
hand to another (4ddison). . 

To Devo’tve.v.n. ‘To fall in succession 
into new hands (Decay of Piely). 

DEVOLUITION. s. (devolutio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of rolling down (Woodward). 2. Re- 
moval successive from hand to hand. 


\ DEVONSHIRE, a county of England, 


bounded on the south by the English channel, 
on the north by the Bristol channel, on the 
east by Somersetshire, and on the west by 
Cornwall. It is about 69 miles long, and 66 
broad. The soil is various; in the western 
parts of the county it is coarse and moorish, 


bad for sheep, but proper for black cattle. The 


southern parts have plenty of grass and corn, 
and may be called the garden of Devonshire : 
but in the north and west the land is more 
over-run with hills and moors. The county 
im general is well watered with rivers and 


brooks, which abound with fish, and the sea 
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produces herrings and pilchards, whieh are’of 
great advantage for home consumption, and for 
exportation abroad. ‘There are chalybeate and 
other mineral waters. 

Devonshire contains about 775,000 acres of 
land, nearly 300,000 of which are unculti- 
vated, including woodlands. It lies in the dio- 
cese of Exeter ; contains 33 hundreds, 1 city, 
37 market towns, 394. parishes, 61,190 houses, 
396,100 inhabitants, and sends 26 members to 
parliament. ‘The principal rivers are the Ta- 
mar, Ex, Teigne, and Dart. Exeter is the 
chief town. This county furnishes 1512 men 
to the national militia. | 

DEVONSHIRING, in agriculture, a name 
formerly applied to the process of paring and 
burning. ye 

DEVORA‘TION. s. (from devoro, Latin.) 
The act of devouring. 

To DEVO'TE. v. a. (devotus, Lat.) 1. To 
dedicate; to consecrate (Shakspeare). 2. To 
addict; as to a sect, or study (Watts). 3. To 
condemn; to resign to ill (Pope). 4.'To ad- 
dict ; to give up to ill (Grew). 5. To curse; 
to execrate (Dryden). 

DEVO'TEDNESS. s. (from devote.).The 
state of being devoted or dedicated (Boyle). 

DEVOTEE. s. (devot, French.) One erro- 
neously or superstitiously religious ; a bigot. 

DEVO/TION. ‘s. (devotion, French.) 1. 
The state of being consecrated or dedicated. ¢. 
Piety ; acts of religion (Dryden). 8. An act 
of external worship (Hooker). 4. Prayer ; ex- 
pression cf devotion (Spratt). 5. The state of 
the mind under a strong sense of dependance 
upon God; piety (Law). 6. An act of reve- 
rence, respect, or ceremony (Shakspeare). 7. 
Strong affection ; ardent love (Clarendon). 8. 
Farnestness ; ardour (Shakspeare), 9. Dispo- 
sal; power (Clarendon). 

Devotion, among the Romans, was a 
sort of sacrifice, or ceremony, whereby they 
consecrated themselves to the service of sonve 
person. The ancients had a notion, that the 
life of one might be redeemed by the death of 
another: and hence were those devotions so 
frequent for the lives of the emperors. 

DEVO/TIONAL. a. (from devotion.) Per- 
taining to devotion ; religious (4. Charles). 

DEVO’/TIONALIST. s. (from devotion.) A 
man zealous without knowledge. 

To DEVOU!R. v. a. (devoro, Lat.) 1. To 
eat up ravenously (Shakspeare). 2. To de- 
stroy or consume with rapidity and violence 
(Joel). 3. To swallow up; to annihilate 
(South). 4.'To enjoy with avidity (Dryden). 

DEVOU'RER. s. (from devour.) A: con- 
sumer ; he that devours (Decay of Piety). 

DEVOU’T. a. (devotus, Latin.) 1. Pious : 
religious (Rogers). 2. Filled with pious 
thoughts (Dryden). 3. Expressive of devotion 
or piety (Milton). 

DEVOU'TLY. ad. (from devout.) Piously ; 
with ardent devotion ; religiously (Addison). 

DEUSE. s. (from Dusius, the name ofa spe- 
cies of evil spirits.) The devil : a ludicrous word. 


DEUTEROCANONICAL, in the school 


«brew Old Testament : 
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‘theology, an appellation given to certain books 
“of Holy Scripture, which were added to the 


canon after the rest; either because they were 
not written till after the compilation of the ca- 
non, or because of some disputes as to their 
canonical authority. The word is Greek ; 
being compounded of eeurépog, second, and xcvo~ 
yix@, canonical. The Jews, it is certain, ac- 
knowledge several books in their canon, which 


were put there later than the rest. They say, 


that, under Ezra, a great assembly of their 
doctors, which they call, by way of eminence, 
the great synagogue, made the collection of the 
sacred books, which we now have in the He- 
i: and they agree, that 
they put books therein which had not been so 
before the Babylonish captivity. Such are 
those of Daniel, Ezekiel, Haggai, &c. and 
those of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

The deutérocanonical books, in the modern 
canon, are, the hook of Esther, either the 
whole, or at least the seven last chapters of it ; 
the epistle to the Hebrews; that of James; and 
that of Jude; the second of St. Peter; the se- 
cond and third of St. John; and the Revela- 
tion. The deuterocanonical parts of books 
are, the hymn of the three children ; the prayer 
of Azariah ; the histories of Susanna, of Bel 
and the dragon; the last chapter of St. Mark ; 
the bloody sweat, and the appearance of the 
angel, related in St. Luke, ch. xxii. and the 
history of the adulterous woman in St. John, 
ch. vili.. See CANON. 

DEUTEROMGAMY. s. (Seureces and yejaos.) 
A second marriage. i 

DEUTERONOMY, one of thesacred books 
of the Old Testament; being the fifth book of 
the law, and the last of those written by Moses; 
closing, according to the computation of Usher, 
the history of 25524 years, from the beginning 
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of the world to the death of Moses. "The word 


4s Greek, compounded of devzepos, second, and 


yuG, law. It does. not appear that Moses 
made any division of what he wrote, into 


books; or that he gave different names and 


titles to the different parts of his work ; nor do 
the Jews, even at this day, distinguish them in 


.the copies they use in the synagogues, but write 


them all running as one single work, without 
‘”any other distinction beside that of little and 
great parasches. Itis true, in the other copies, 
used by private persons, they are divided into 
five parts, as among us; but they give them no 
other name, than the firstword wherewith each 
division begins ; much as we do in quoting a 
decree or chapter of the canon law. 

|The book of Deuteronomy was so called ‘be- 
cause this last part of the work of Moses com- 
prehends a repetition, or recapitulation, which 
that legislator made to the Israelites, before his 
death, of the law he had_ before delivered to 
them at large: and hence Deuteronomy is still 


-called, by the rabbins, wn Mischneh, repeti- 


tion; NN Mw» repetition of the law, second 


law: they likewise call it mman-bo the Books 


of, Reprimands ; on account of the twenty- 
eighth chapter, which is full of blessings, pro- 
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mised to such as keep the law ; 
threatened to such as trangress it. 

The book of Deuteronomy was written in 
the fortieth year after the delivery from Egypt, 
in the country of the Moabites beyond Jordan ; 
Moses being then in the 120th year of his age. 
It contains, in Hebrew, eleven parasches, 
though only ten in the editions of the rabbins 
at Venice; 20 chapters, and 955 verses. In 
the Greek, Latin, and other versions, it cons 
tains 34 chapters: the last was not written by 
Moses. Some say, it was added by Joshua, 
immediately after Moses’s death: others will 


and of curses 


have it added by Ezra, which is the most pro- 


bable opinion ; who likewise made some inter- 
polations in the book itself, as chap. ii. ver. 12. 
chap. iil. 11, and 14. 

DEUTEROPOTMTL. (from tsuseog, secun- 
dus, and worpoc, fortuna, or mors.) Among the 
Athenians, a designation given to.such who 
had been thought dead, and, after the celebra- 
tion of the funeral rites, unexpectedly recover- 
ed. It was unlawful for the deuteropotmi to 
enter into the temple of the Eumenides, or to 
be admitted to the holy rites, till after they were 
purified by being Iet through the lap of a wo- 


man’s gown, that they might seem to be new = 


barns... 

DEUTEROS, the Greek numerical term 
forthe AKlian mode in music. 
~ DEUTERO/SCOPY.s. (d:uzesogand axoxw.) 
The second intention (Brown). 3 

DEUTRIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order trigynia. A Japan tree, with 
opposite brauches; leaves opposite, ovate, 

ointed, serrate, rough ; racemes terminal. 

DEUX PONTS, or Zweyverucxen, the 
capital of a duchy of the same name, in Ger- 
many. It was taken by the French in 1676, 
but given to the king of Sweden by the treaty of 
Ryswick. It is 50 miles S.W. of Mentz. Lat. 
49. 10 N. Lon. 7. 26 E. 
' DEW, 70s, a thin, light, insensible mist, 
or rain, ascending with a slow motion, and falling 
while the sun is below the horizon. Casaubon de- 
rives the word from the Greek dcvw, 1 moisten. 
Naturalists usually rank dew among the number 
of meteors of the watery kind. Some define it a 
vapour liquified, and let fall in drops; others, a 


vapour having a like relation to frost, as rain has to- 


snow, &c. Among the dissertations of Mons. 
‘Huet, isa letter to shew that dew does not fall, 
but rises. M. Gersten likewise adopted the same 


opision. But it ought not to be disguised, that 


philosophers in general have been contented with 
very loose explanations on this subject. We are 
not aware that it would be consistent with our 
duty to record here any of the fanciful hypothe- 
ses which have been advanced: we shall, there- 


fore, content. ourselves with laying before our 


readers the account of the phenomena of dew 
given by M. C. A. Prieur, which is more ingenious 
and satisfactory than any we have seen. vw 
_ This writer had recourse to three fundamental 
principles, formerly laid down by M. Mange, 


which are as follows: 1. The air in like circum- 


stances: dissolves more water the greater its den- 
sity, that is to say, the more it is mechanically 
compressed. 2, And also more the higher its 
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temperatare, 9. Under equal pressure, and at 
like temperature, air holding water.in solution, 
has a less specific gravity than air alone; and this 
specific gravity is less the greater the proportion of 
water to bedissolved. It must also be recollected, 
that the changes -of pressure and weight which 
may take place in certain columns of the atmo- 
sphere must necessarily disturb the equilibrium, 
and produce motion or currents in the same. 

These principles being established, let us sup-. 
pose for a moment, to render our inquiry more 
simple and easy, that the earth, deprived of its 
rotatory motion, shall remain motionless in the 
presence of the sun, and let us besides dismiss 
from our consideration all local influence, and in 
general all those causes which might disturb the 
regularity of the effects. In this state of things, 
the air exposed to the rays of the sun will be heat- 
ed, and principally in the part contiguous to the 
earth, on account of its greater density, and the 
reverberation of the planet. This heated air will 
acquire a greater dissolving power, and will, in 
fact, dissolve much water if that fluid be present. 
It will take it from the seas, lakes, rivers, ponds, 
and other reservoirs, whose surface is exposed to 
its action, and will even absorb a portion of the 
humidity of the ground. 

Let us:in the next place consider, what happens 
in apy assumed vertical column in the atmo- 
sphere, and first in that placed immediately be- 
neath the sun. The air heated at the lower part 
dissolving water, and thus becoming specifically 
lighter, will rise, and be replaced by other conti- 
guous air. An ascending current will, therefore, 
be established in the column. If this column 
were separated from the others, as if it were con- 
tained in a vertical tube, in proportion as the 
lower air rose loaded with water, the upper air 
wouid descend, become charged in its turn; rise 
and be replaced; and that perpetually. And the 
air holding water in solution, would in consequence 
of under saturation from cold and diminished 
pressure, when it had arrived at a certain height, 
let fall the excess of water, and form a mist or 
cloud, which might continue to rise by virtue of its 
acquired motion, but which, after a certain accu- 
mulation, would fall again in rain. It may also be 
conceived, that this translation of the air upwards 
and downwards would be made either by a mutual 
infiltration, or currents in both directions, which 

Would be constantly and regularly kept up. 

But this is not entirely the case with our verti- 
cal column, because it is not in fact separated 
from the others in its vicinity: These also are 
subjected to the same operations, with the excep- 
tion only, that the effects are less the more re- 

_Mote they are from the column immediately ‘be- 
neath the sun. The heat, the solution of water, 
and the force of ascension, gradually diminish as 
the distance from this central column increases, 
If, therefore, the surface of the earth were a plane, 
the proper representation of the rising air would 
be a cone with its summit directed to the sun ; 
and on the other hand, as the absolute weight of 
€ach column is increased by the whole of the 
water it has dissolved, the equilibrium requires 
that there should be on all sides a lateral diver- 
ence, which must evidently take place where the 
pressure is least. ‘Thus, on the same supposition 
of the earth being a plane, we should observe the 
upper air descend and precipitate itself along the 
Sides of the cove, producing, by this oblique di-. 
rection to the axis, a current im all sides directed 


from the sun ; and this current would be iticreased 
by the vacuum formed at those places where the 
air is sufficiently elevated, and could precipate 
its superabundant water. On applying this image 
to the exterior of our globe, the conical surface 
will be converted into a cap, enveloping the en- 
lightened portion of the earth, and. following the 
curvature produced by the currents. 

‘The result of the sapposed circumstances will 
be briefly thus: water dissolved by the lower air 
exposed to the suns; a motion of asGent in this 
part ; descending divergent currents on all sides, 
spreading over the earth. These currents, more-~ 
over, communicate their water to the heated co- 
lumns, which rise and diverge laterally ; and this 
water is precipitated, because the air of the cur- 
rents proceeding from the upper regions is too 
cold to keep it in solution, or because the pressure 
is less from the diminished weight of the columns, 
as their distance from the line immediately beneath 
the sun is greater, as well as because they may mix 
with other cold air near the surface; and, lastly, 
the ground, and all other bodies in the direction 
of this precipitated water, will be wetted therewith. 

A few more remarks are necessary to complete 
the description. We must first observe that the 
descending currents are prolonged till the resist« 
ance of the air, through which they pass, has en-= 
tirely destroyed their motion. Again, immediately 
beneath the sun there will be a circular space, 
considerably heated, which does not present to the 
inhabitants the phenomenon we have been describ- 
ing. As we depart from this space, and in pro- 
portion as the sun appears in a more oblique di- 
rection, we arrive at a region less heated; ‘where 
the wind, from the direction of the sun, and the 
precipitation of moisture, begins to be perceived. 
‘This region forms a crown round the circular 
space before mentioned. And, lastly, by departing 
still more from the inner border of this crown, the 
wind is found to be stronger, the cold more percep- 
tible, and the precipitation more abundant; which 
effects afterwards diminish to a certain distance, 
and entirely cease at the surface of the earth, dia- 
metrically opposite to the sun. In this manner, 
on the hypothesis of the immobility of the earth 
with regard to the sun, there. would be beneath 
that luminary a very extended region, etemally 
and uninterruptedly subjected to the phenomenon 
of the morning and evening dew, according as the 
observer was placed to the east or the west. 

But let us now assume the real state of things, 
and restore to the earth its diurnal rotation, The 
preceding phanomena will then take place on suc- 
cessive parts of its surface. Those places from 
which the sun is descending, and ready to set be- 
neath the horizon, will soon perceive the appear- 
ance of the evening dew with a west wind springing 


. up, which phenomena will increase gradually till 


after the setting of the sun, and then the effect will 
diminish and entirely cease. During the night the 
humidity will evaporate, and entirely disappear, 
provided the air be not already too much loaded 
with moisture. Towards the next’ morning just 
before day-break, the phenomenon will again pre- 
sent itself on the eastern side with the same cir- 
cumstances and gradations, the maximum of effect 
being also when the sun is yet. beneath the hori- 
zon; but with this remarkable difference, that the 
effects will be much stronger than those of the 
evening; that is, there will be more wind, more 
moisture deposited, and a more sensible degree of 
cold, The reason of this is, that in the evening 
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the precipitation of water, the wind, and the cold 
which accompany it, ought to be diminished, be- 
eause the whole takes place in the vicinity, and by 
the mixture of air which the sun has heated during 


the day ; whereas, in the morning, the colduess of © 


the night air permits, or gives a much greater 
effect to, the pheenomenon. 

We see, likewise, that in the two temperate 
zones, where the winter and summer have a great 
difference of temperature, where the length of days 
and nights vary much, the effects of the evening 
and morning dews are varied and irregular. In 
summer, if on the one hand the air dissolves more 
water in the day, on the other hand, the precipita- 
tion of the evening dew is. made in the air very 
much heated, and that of the morning dew in air 
which the shortness of the night has cooled only 
to a certain point. In this case the solution of 
moisture is considerable, and the precipitation 
little. In winter, on the contrary, the cause of 
solution is less, but that of precipitation more ef- 

fectual, Local circumstances, more especially the 
vicinity of water, must also influence the effects. 
Fine weather increases and renders them more 
sensible. Close weather weakens or destroys 
them. ; 

Under the torrid zone, the days and nights are 
more nearly equal, and at the equator they are 
equal at all times. The difference between the 
summer and winter temperatures is less consider- 
able than in our latitude, and the sky is almost 
constantly clear. It must follow that the morning 
and evening dews will be heavier under.this burn- 
ing climate, than elsewhere on the earth. And 
this agrees with the testimony of travellers. In 
Egypt, in Asiatic Turkey, at the Antilles, at 
Mexico, in vessels sailing between the tropics, the 
morning and evening dews fall so abundantly, that 
they produce the same effect as showers of rain. 

But there is a very important consequence, 
which it seems allowable to draw from these phe- 
nomena; namely, that they must influence the 
production and permanence of the trade winds. 
For every day, almost. regularly, the air of the 
torrid zone being solicited to move in two opposite 


directions by forces very different in quantity, it. 


must tend, in fact, to acquire and preserve a mo- 
tion or current, in the direction of that strongest 


power, which, in this case, is from the east, being: 


the wind which brings the morning dew. This 
cause must be the more effectual, as it acts m the 
lower part of the atmosphere, where we feel the 
trade winds, and because it affects the densest 
portion, and consequently must the more readily 
move the whole. \ 
_ Under the glacial zone, where, particularly 
during the winter, the sun scarcely skims the ho- 
rizon through the whole day, the precipitation of 
water will be very considerable, by reason of the 
coldness of the climate, and a thick fog will pre- 
vail, which will’scarcely be dissipated in summer ; 
but in winter will extend far into the temperate 
zones. Thus we see, during the winter season, in 
our country, very considerable fogs, which have 
only a feeble light even in the middle of the day. 
(Nicholson’s Journal, vol. iv. p. 90. 4to.) . 
- Signor, Becearia made several experiments to 


demonstrate the existence of the electricity that is” 


produced by dew. He observes in general, that 


such electricity took place in clear and dry wea-. 
ther, during which no strong wind prevailed ; and: 


that it depends on the quantity of the dew, as the 
electricity of the rain depends on the quantity of 
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the rain. He sometimes found that it began be~ 
fore sun-set; at other times not till eleven e’clock 
at night. See his Artificial Electricity : Appendix, 
letter 3. 

To Dew. v. a. (from the noun.) To wet as 
with dew ; to moisten (Spenser). 

DEWBERRY BUSH. In botany. See 
RuBus. becty eit? 

DEWBESPRENT. part. (dew and Ce- 
sprent.) Sprinkled with dew (Milton). 

DEAWDROP. s. (dew and drop.) A drop of 
dew which sparkles at sunrise (Tiekety, o™ 

DE WITT (John), the celebrated Dutch 
pensionary, born in 1625 at Dort, where he re- 
ceived his education. At the age of twenty- 
threey he published his Elementa Curvarum 
Linearum, a mathematical book of considerable 
merit..In 1650 he became pensionary of Dort, 
and soon distinguished himself as an able peli- 
tician. He was very strenuous in opposing the 
war between the English and Dutch, and he 
afterwards laboured to bring about a_ peace 
with Cromwell, which was effected. In this 
treaty a secret article was inserted, for excluding 
the house of Orange, which brought consider- 
able odiam upon de Witt. However he was 
re-elected pensionary of Holland in 1603. In 
the war with England, that soon after followed, _ 
he was appointed one of the commissioners to, — 
direct the navy; and when Opdain was de- 
feated, he was chosen one of the three to com- 
mand the fleet, in which service he behaved so 
well ag to receive the thanks of the States Ge- 
neral. In 1067 he procured an edict. to be 
passed for abolishing the office of stadtholder, 
which occasioned violent commotions, and laid 
the foundation of his ruiv. He resigned his 

lace of pensionary, and bad the thanks of the 

States for his faithful services. ‘The invasion 
of the French gave occasion to his enemies to 
represent him as a traitor to the country. Cor- 
nelius, the pensiovary’s brother was imprison- 
ed and condemned to exile ; and a report being 
raised that he would be rescned, the mob 
armed, and surrounded the prison where the - 
two brothers then were together, dragged them 
out, barbarously murdered them, hung their 
bodies on a gallows, and cut them to pieces, 
which many of them even broiled, and ate 
with savage fury, Such was the end of one 
of the greatest geniuses of his age; of whom 
sir William Temple, who was well acquainted 
with him, writes with the greatest esteem and 
admiration. He observes, that when he was at 
the head of the government, he differed nothing. 
in his manner of living from an ordinary citi< 
zen. His office, for the first ten years, brought 
him in little more than 3007. and:m the latter 
part of his life, not above 700/. per annum. He 
refused a gift of 10,000/. from the States Ge-_ 
neral, because he thought it a bad precedent in. 
the government. With great reason, ihere~ 
fore, sir William Temple, speaking of his, 
death, observes, ‘* He was.a person that de~ 
served another fate, and a better return from: 
his country ; after eighteen years spent in their 
ministry, without any care of his entertain- 
ments or ease, and little of his fortune. A) 


nour to reproach the dead.” 
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man of unwearied industry, inflexible con- 
stancy, sound, clear, and deep understanding, 
and untainted integrity ; so that whenever he 
was blinded, it was by the passion he had for 
that which he esteemed the good and interest 
of his state. ‘This testimony is justly due to 
him from all that were well acquainted with 
him; and is the more willingly paid, since 
there can be as little interest to flatter, as ho- 
Besides the work 
already mentioned, he wrote a book containing 
those maxims of government upon which he 
acied ; which will be a never-fading monument 
to his immortal memory. A translation of it 
from the original Dutch, intituled, The trae 
Interest and Political Maxims of the Republic 
of Holland, has been printed in London ; to 
the last edition of which, in 1646, are prefixed 
Historical Memoirs of the illustrious brothers 
Cornelius and John de Witt, by John Camp- 


bell, e 


in a shield, 


sq. 
DE'WLAP. s. (from lapping or licking the 
dew.) 1. The flesh that bangs down from the 
throat of oxen (Addison). 2. The lip flaccid 
with age (Shakspeare). 

DE/WLAPT. a. (from dewlap.) Furnished 
with dewlaps (Shakspeare). 

DE'W-WORM. s. (from dew and worm.) 
A worm found in dew. See Lumgricus. 

DEIWY. a. (from dew.) 1. Resembling 
dew ; partaking of dew (Milton). 2. Moist 
with dew ; roseid (Dryden). 

DEXTANS. In antiquity. See As. 
' DE'XTER. a. (Lat.) The right; not the 
left. A term in heraldry (Shakspeare). 

DEXTE’RITY. s. (dewteriéas, Latin.) 1. 


Readiness of limbs ; activity; readiness to at- 


tain skill; expertness. 2. Readiness of con- 


trivance (Bacon). 
‘ DEXTEROUS. a. (dexter, Latin.) 1. 
Expert at any manual employment ; active ; 
ready (Pope). 2. Expert in management ; 


subtle; full of expedients (Locke). 


_ DE/XTEROUSLY. ad. Expertly ; skil- 
fully ; artfully (Souéh). 

EXTRAL: the ancient Roman flute- 
players, who possessed the art of playing on 


_ two flutes at once, gave this name to the in- 
struments fingered by the right hand: those 


which were fingered by the left hand were 
called sinistre. . | 

DEXTRAL. a. (dexter, Lat.) On the right 
side. 

DEXTROCHERE, or Destrocuert, 
in heraldry, is applied to the right arm, painted 
sometimes naked, sometimes 
clothed, or adorneti with a bracelet, and some- 
times armed, or holding some moveable, or 
member used in the arms. 

_ DEY, the title of the sovereign of Algiers, 
under the protection of the grand seignors. A 


prince under this title was appointed by the 


sultan, at the request of the Turkish soldiers, 
in the year 1710. 

' DIA, ai, the beginning of various terms in 
medicine, surgery, pharmacy, &c. Where 
these three letters commence the name of a re- 
™medy, unguent, plaster, cataplasm, &e. they 
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signify composition and mixture; as in dia- 
pasma, diachylon, &c. es 

Dra is likewise the beginning of many terms 
in the other arts ; as, diameter, dialogue, &e. 
on all which occasions, dia, which is an itise- 
parable particle, or preposition, is borrowed 
from the Greck de, ex, or cum; which begins 
the same words in the Greek. 

Indeed we have words wherein dia is no pre- 
position borrowed from a foreign Jatiguage ; 
though it is possible, the words themselves may : 
as in diamant, dial, &c. 

Dia, in mythology, a goddess among the 
Romans, probably the same with Cybele. 

DIABLITES. (diabetes, dsaSaeng, from dia, 
through, and Baw, to pass.) An immoderate 
flow of urine. It is a genus of diseases in the 
class neuroses, and order spasmi of Cullen. 
There are two species of this complaint: 1. 
diabetes serosus, in which there js a super- 
abundant discharge of limpid urine, of its usual 
urinary taste: 2. diabetes mellitus, in which 
the urine is very sweet, and contains a great 
quantity of sugar. The diabetes is a disease 
which has of late years attracted a considerable 
degree of attention, and coneerning which we 
shall treat more copiously under the article 
Meptcing. We should, however, he wanting 
in that respect which is always due to real 
talents and merit, if we were not to notice 
under this head, that we are indebted for the 
most scientifie and successful practice in this 
dangerous disease to the valuable experiments 
and ingenious suggestions of the late Dr. Rollo. 

The doctor supposes, that in this complaint 
the vegetable matter taken into the stomach 
has not, from some defect in this organ, under- 
gone a sufficient change to form proper chyle; 
that in consequence of this, much saccharine 
matter is evolved, which, when carried into 
the circulation, proves a general stimulus, pro- 
ducing head-achs and quickness of pulse, but 
that it acts more remarkably on the kidneys, 
occasioning a constant and copious secretion of 
sweet urine. From this hypothesis, he was natu- 
rally led to adopt a plan of cure, which in many 
eases has proved completely successful. ‘The in- 
dications he lays down are: 1. To prevent the 
formation of saccharine matter in the stomach 3 
and, 2. to remove the morbidly increased ‘ac- 
tions of this organ, and restore it to a healthful 
condition. ‘These indications are to be an- 
swered by a complete diet of animal food, and 
by the use of such medicines as shall diminish 
the action of the stomach, and at the same time 
counteract the formation of saccharine matter. | 
The remedies employed for this purpose have 
been emetics, kali sulphuratum, lime-water, 
hepatized ammonia, and vegetable narcotics. 
But the principal dependence is to be placed on 
a totul abstinence from all vegetable matter, 
which alone can supply the saccharine princi- 
ple. By a regular perseverance in this plan, se- 
veral patients have experienced a complete cure. 

DIABOILIC, or Dtasoltrcat. a. (diabo- 
licus, Lat.) Partaking of the qualities of the 
devil; extremely impious and wicked. 


DIACAUSTIC CURVE, or the Gaustic 
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RY REFRACTION, is a species of caustic 
curves, the genesis of which is in the following 
manner. 
BA, BM, BD, &c. issuing from the same lu- 
minous point B, refracted to or from the per- 
pendicular MC, by the given eurve AMD; 
and so, that CE the sines of the angles of inci- 
dence CME, be always to CG the sines of the 
refracted angles CMG, in a given ratio: then 
the curve HFN that touches all the refracted 
rays AH, MF, DN, &Xc. is called the diacaustic, 
or caustic by refraction. See Plate 7, fig. 7. 


DIACENTROS, in astronomy, the conju.’ 


ate diameter of a planet’s orbit. 
— DIACHYLON, in pharmacy, an emollient 
digestive plaster, composed of the mucilages or 
juices of certain herbs, litharge, and oil. 

DIACODIUM, in pharmacy, a syrup pre- 

pared from the heads of poppies. 
- DIACOUSTICS, or DiapHonics, the 
consideration’ of the properties of sound re- 
fracted in passing through different mediums; 
that is, out of adenser into a more subtile, or 
out of a more subtile into a denser mediun. 

DIACRIL, in antiquity, the name given to 
that faction or party at Athens who .favour- 
ed an oligarchy, or would only have a few per- 
sons employed in the government. , See PE- 
DIACI. Sai Lak . 

DIADELPHIA. -In botany. (from dz, 
twice, and aveages, a brother.) Two brother- 
hoods. Thename of the seventeenth class, in 
Linnéus’s Artificial System; comprehending 
those plants which bear hermaphrodite flowers, 
with two sets of united stamens, This is a nas 
tural class, with papilionaceous. or pea flowers, 
and leguminous fruits.. It isgnearly the same 
with the papilionacei of Tournefort ; the*irre- 
gulares tetrapetale of Rivinus, and the legu- 
minose of Ray. The orders.are founded on 
the number of the stainens; and ten being the 
predominating number in this elass, the order 
decandria is much the Jargest... The regular 
disposition of the stamens in this order is, nine 
united in one brotherhood, the lower broad 

art of the filament sheathing the germ ; and 
the tenth single; but in almost twenty genera 
the ten stamens are connected into one body at 
bottom. _ ry 

DIADELPHOUS STAMENS. Stamens 
forming .two brotherhoods. The filaments 
united in each of the two sets at bottom, but 
separate at top. ; 

DIADEM, in antiquity, a head-band or 
fillet, worn by kings as a badge of their royalty. 
Tt was made of silk, thread, or wocl, and tied 
round the temples and forehead, the ends be- 
ing tied behind, and let fall on the neck. It 
was usually white, and quite plain; though 
sometimes embroidered with gold, and set 
with pearls and precious stones. In latter 
times it came to be twisted round crowns, 
laurels, &c. and even appears to have been 
worn on various parts of the body.’ 

DIADE’/MED. a. (from diadem.) Adorned 
with a diadem ; crowned (Pope). . 

DIYADROM. s. (Sradpopxew-) The time in 
which any motion is performed (Locke). 


Imagine an infinite number of rays. 


DEA 
DI E/RESIS. (Seasoeores) The separation o7 


disjunction of syllables; as, aér.’ 
Dra@lresis.. (diwresis, — Steipeon 5 
Siarcew, to divide or separate.) A 
of continuity of the sott parts of the human 
body. sit 
DIATETZ, in Grecian antiquity, from 
Siartaw, I arbitrate. Arbitrators; of which 
there were two sorts. The one, called cleroti, 
were public arbitrators chosen by lot, and from 
whose sentence appeal might be made: the 
other, called dialecterii, were private arbitra~ 
tors, in smaller matters, and from whose sen=. 
tence there was no appeal. e 
’ DIAGNOSIS. (diagnosis, deaywcsoe § from 
Siayswwoxn, to discern or distinguish.) . The 


from 


solution — 


~ 


science which delivers the signs by which one - 


disease may be distinguished from another dis+ 
ease ; hence those symptoms which distinguish 
such affections are teruied diagnostic. 
‘Diacwosis, in botany, unplies the affinity 
of the genus, and the difference or distinction 
of the species. ytd 
 DIAGNOISTIC.. s. Gieywwexw.) A symp- 
tom by which a disease is. distinguished fron 
others (Cellier). mire € 
DIA'GONAL. a. (raywnos-) Reaching from 
one angle to another (Brown). PS i 
DraGonaL, in geometry,.a right line 
drawn across.a quadrilateral or other figure, 
whether. plain or solid, from the vertex oF 
summit of one angle to that of another. 
It is demonstrable, 1., That every diagonal 
divides a parallelogram into two equal 
parts. 2. That two diagonals drawn in any 
parallelogram bisect each other. 3. A line 
passing through the middle point of the dia 
gonal of a parallelogram, divides the figure 
into two equal parts. 4. The diagonal of a 
square is incommensurabie with one of its 
sides. 5. The sum of the squares of the two 
diagonals of every parallelogram is equal to the 


sum of the squares of the four sides. 6. In 


any trapezium, the sum of the squares of © 


the four sides is equal to the. sum of the 
squares of the twe diagonals together with four 
times the squares of the distance between the 
middle, points of the diagonals... 7. In any 
trapezium, the sum of the squares of the two: 
diagonals is double the sum of the squares of 
two lines bisecting the two pairs. of opposite: 
sides. 8. In any quadrilateral inscribed in a 
circle, the rectangle of the two diagdnals. is: 
equal to the sum of.the two rectangles under 


the two pairs of opposite sides. g. In every 


parallelopiped the sum.of the squares of the four 
diagonals of the solid, is equal to the sum of. 


the squares of its twelve edges., 10. In every — 


hexaédron, regular-or not, the sum of the | 


squares of the twelve edges, plus the sum of © 
the squares of the twelve diagonals of the — 
faces, is equal to three times the sum of the — 


squares of the four diagonals which cross the ~ 


solid, plus four times the sum of the squares of 


the six right lines which join, two by two, the 


middle’ points of those four latter diagonals.-— 


Lt. In every polygon, and in every polyédron, 


the sum of the squares of the lines which joins. 
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two by two, the middle points both of sides 
and diagonals, is the quarter of the sum of the 
ca of those sides and diagonals; multi- 
plied by the number of summits of the poly- 
gon or .polyédron, diminished by two units. 
12. A farther generalization of the latter pro- 
perty leads to the most celebrated property 
of the centre of gravity. See CeEnTRE oF 
GRAVITY ; also Geometrie de position, par 
M. Carnot, p. 332—337. 

Dracownat scare. See SCALE. 

DIA’GONALLY. ad. (from diagonal.) In 
a diagonal direction (Brown). 

DIAGRAM. S. (Steuypceprprce. ) A delineation 
of geometrical figures ; a mathematical scheme 
(Dryden. Bentley). 

Diacram, or Dracramma, in the an- 
cient; music, was what we call the scale, or 
gammut, in the modern. 

The extent of the diagramma, which they 
also called systema perfectum, was a disdiapa- 
son, or two octavesin the ratio 1:4, In that 
space they had eighteen chords, though these 
had not all different sounds. 

Guido Aretine improved this scale, or dia- 
gram, very greatly: finding it of too small ex- 
tent, he added five more chords, or notes, to 
it; laid them all down ona staff of five lines ; 
and, instead of the long Greek names, named 
all his notes by Gregory’s seven letters. See 

OTATION. . 

The first, or lowest note of his scale, he 
marked 1, and called gamma; whence the 
whole scale came to be denominated. 

Dr. Pepusch observes, that the ancients con- 
sidered. a descending as well as an ascending 
scale; the former proceeding from acute to 
gtave, precisely by the same intervals as the 
laiter did from grave to acute, and the same 
name served for both. But the proslambano- 
menos, and the rest of the names, correspond 
to different notes of our scale, An example 
of one octave will explain the learned author’s 
meaning, | 
Ascending Descending 

A — Proslambanomenos .-.+s+..00% “g 

hb sen Hypate RY DAO Revs od oe ese Swat 

C — Parypate hypaton «---...eeees eve 

D — Lichanos hypaton......-..00+-d 

E — Hypate meson ..-..sesececseeeee 

; ee Parypate meson... a etd deen eeram Dy 

G — Lichanos meson 

a — Mese....ccrscce ste ate a sia es see 


The intervals here, both ascending and de- 


scending, are the same, and in the same order, 


at Peeneoeceseses eg 


viz. tone, semi-tone, tone, tone, semi-tone, . 


tone, tone. So that the one scale is precisely 
the reverse of the other. This distinction of 
an ascending and a descending scale, is said to 

€ conducive to the variety and perfection of 
melody, though: little understood by modern 
composers. Phil. Trans, N°. 481. p. 369." 

DIAGRY’DIATES. s. (from diagry dium.) 
Strong purgatives made with diagrydium. 
(Floyer). 


DIAGRYDIUM, in pharmacy, is scam 
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mony prepared for medicinal use. 
MACY and SCAMMoNY. 
DIAL, or Sun-praL, an instrument sery- 
ing to measure time, by means of the shadow 
of the sun. The word is formed from dies, 
day, hecause indicating the hour of the day. 
(See Hour.) The ancients also call it scia+ 
thericum, from its doing it by the shadow. 
Drat is more accurately defined, a draught, 


See Prar- 


-or description, of certain Jines on a plane, or 


surface, of a body given, so contrived, as that 
the shadow of a style, or ray, of the sun, passed 
through a hole therein, shall touch certain 
points at certain hours. 

The antiquity of dials is beyond deubt. 
Sume attribute their invention to Anaximenes 
Milesius; and others to Thales. Vitryvius 
mentions one made by the ancient Chaldee 
historian Berosus, on a reclining plane, almost 
parallel to the equinoctial. Aristarchus Sa- 
mius invented the hemispherical dial. And 
there were some spherical ones, with a necdle 
for agnomon. ‘The discus of Aristarchus was 
an horizontal dial, with its limb raised up all 
round, to prevent the shadows stretching too 
far. 

It was late ere the Romans became. ae- 
quainted with dials.’ The first sun-dial at 
Rome was set up by Papirius Cursor, about 
the year of the city 460; before which time, 
says Pliny, there is no mention of any account 
of time but by the sun’s rising and setting: it 
was set up at or near the temple of Quirinus ; 
but being inaccurate, about 30 years after, 
another was brought out/of Sicily by the con-~ 
sul M. Valerius Messala, which he placed on 
a pilkyr near the Rostrum; but neither did 
this shew time truly, because not made for that 
latitude ; and, after using it 99 years, Martius 
Philippus set up another more exact, — . 

The diversity of sun-diils arises from the 
different situation of the planes, and from the 
different: figure of the surfaces upon which 
they are described ; whence they become deno- 
minated equinoctial, horizontal, vertical, polar, - 
direct, erect, declining, inclining, reclining, 
cylindrical, &e. For the general principles of 
their construction, See DiaLuine: 

Drau-PLareg, the plate on which hours, or 
hour lines are marked. 

DVALECT. 5. (diarextos.) ft. The subdi= . 
vision of a language. 2. Style; manner of 
expression (Hooker). 3. Language; speech 
(South). 

DIALEcT, (Atwrextog, from dieysrccbar, to 
discourse.) The peculiar language of some pro- 


vince, or part, of a nation, formed by corrup- 


tion of the general or national language. 
Homer could speak five different languages 
in one verse, i, e. five dialects; viz. the Attic, 
Tonic, Holic, the Doric, and the common 
dialect of the Greeks. 
The Attic dialect is more particularly used 


by Xenophon and Thucydides ; the onic by 


Herodotus and Hippocrates; the Dorie by 


Pindar and Theocritus; the /olic by Sappho 


and Alcea, and often by the two former 
writers, . 
H 
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The Bolognese, Bergamasque, Tuscan, &c. 
are the dialects of the Italian; the Gascon, 
and Picard, are dialects of the French. 

In Great Britain almost every county has a 
dialect of its own; all differing considerably in 
cana ae accent, and tone, though the 
anguage be the same. 

There is an essential difference with regard 
to the use of the modern and of the Greek dia- 
Jects. ‘Thus, all England being subject to one 
government, the dialect of the court and of the 
metropolis is the only one usually committed 
to writing: but it was otherwise among the 
Greeks; for, as they were divided into a num- 
ber of distinct sovereign states, the authors who 
flourished under these several governments 
wrote in the dialect of the country wherein 
they lived. ; 

The inspired writers of the New Testament 
chiefly used the Attic dialect, which is remark- 


able for being elegantly simple, neat, and com- 
‘pact: on this account, the Biblical student 


“ 


will do well to acquaint himself thoroughly 
with the principal peculiarities of this dialect ; 
for a description of which, we refer him to 
pp. 71, 72, of the Introduction to Parkhurst’s 
Greek Lexicon. 

DIALECTICS, in the literary history of the 


ancients, that branch of logic which taught the , 
(See Logic.) — 


rules and modes of reasoning. 
Zeno Eleates was the first who discovered the 
natural series of principles and conclusions ob- 
served in reasoning, and formed an art thereof 
in form of a dialogue ; which, for this reason, 
was called dialectica. 

The dialectica of the ancients is usually di- 
vided into several kinds; the first was the ele- 


satica, that of Zeno Eleates, which was three- 


fold; viz. consecutionem, colloquutionum, 
and contentionum. ‘The first consisted of 
rules for deducing or drawing conclusions. 
The second was the art of dialogue; which 
became of such universal use in philosophy, 
that all reasoning was called interrogation : 
then, syllogism being laid aside, the philoso- 


phers did all by dialogue; it lying on the re- 


spondent to conclude and argue from the seve- 
ral concessions made. The Jast part of Zeno’s 
dialectics, Egigix, was contentious, or the art 
of disputing and contradicting ; though some, 
particularly Laertius, ascribe this part to Pro- 
tagoras, a disciple of Zeno. 

The second is the dialectica megarica, whose 
author is Euclid, not the mathematician, but 
another, of Megara. He gave much into the 
ynethod of Zeno and Protagoras: though there 
are two things appropriated to him: the first, 
that he impugned the demonstrations of others, 
not by assumptions, but conclusions; conti- 
nually making illations, and proceeding from 
consequence to consequence: the second, that 
he set aside all arguments drawn from compa- 
risons of similitude as invalid. He was suc- 


ceeded by Eubulides, from whom the sophistic 


way of reasoning is said to be derived. In his 


‘time the art is described as manifold: men- 


tiens, fallens, electra, ebvelata, acervalis, cor- 
nuta, and calva. See SOPHISM. 
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The third is the dialectics of Plato, which 
he proposes as a kind of analysis to direct the 
human mind, by dividing, defining, and brings - 
ing things to the first truth ; where being ar- 
rived, and stepped there a little, it applies it- 
self to explain sensible things, but with a view 
to return to the first truth, where alone it cat 
rest. Such is the idea of Plato’s analysis. 

The fourth is Aristotle’s dialectics ; contain- 
ing the doctrine of simple words, delivered in 
his book of Pradicaments; the doctrine of 
propositions, in his book De Interpretatione ; 
and that of the several kinds of syllogism, in 
his books of Analytics, Topics, and Elen- 
chuses. 

The fifth is the dialectics of the Stoies ; 
which they call a part of philosophy, and di- 
vide into rhetoric and dialectic; to which 
some add the definitive, whereby things are 
justly defined; comprehending likewise the 
canons or criterions of truth. ‘The Stoics, be- 
fore they come to treat of syllogisms, have two 
principal places: the one about the significa- 
tion of words, the other about the things sig- 
nified. Onoccasion of the first, they consider 
abundance of things belonging to the gramma- 
rian’s province : what, and how many letters , 
what is a word, dietion, speech, &c. On oc-" 
casion of the latter, they consider things them- 
selves, not as without the mind, but as in it, — 
received in it by means of the senses. Accord- 
ingly, they first teach, that nil sit in intellectu, 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu; ‘¢ whatever is 
in the mind came thither by the senses ;” and_ 
that aut incursione sui, as Plato, who meets 
the sight; aut similitudine, as Cesar by his 
effigy ; aut proportione, either by enlarging as 
a giant, or by diminishing as a pigmy; aut 
translatione, as a Cyclops ; aut compositione, 
as a Centaur; aut contrario, as death; aut 
privatione, as a blind man. 

The sixth is Epicurus’s dialectics ; for though 
he seems to have despised dialectic, he culti- 
vated it with vigour. He was only averse to 
that of the Stoics, who, he thought, attri- 
buted too much to it, as pronouncing him 
alone wise who was well versed in dialectics... 
For this reason, Epicurus, seeming to set aside 
the common dialectics, had recourse to another 
way; viz. to certain canons which he substi- 
tuted in their stead, the collection whereof he 
called canonica ; and as ali questions in philo- 
sophy are either de re or de voce, he gave separ, 
rate rules foreach. See EpicuREANS. | 

DIALEICTICAL, a. (from dialectich.) 
Logical ; argumental (Boyle), Se 

DIALIA, ancient sacrifices to Jupiter. 

DIALIS, something relating to Jupiter. 

DIALITHA, in the writings of the an- 
cients, is used toexpress the elegant ornaments 
of the Greeks and Romans composed of gold 
and gems. a 

‘DIALIST. s. (from dial.) A construction 
of dials (Moxon). 

DI'ALIUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
diandria, order monogynia. Calyxless : corot 
five-petalled; stamens seated at the upper side 
of the receptacle. Two species: one an Ia 
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dian tree, with alternate pinnate leaves, and 
panicled flowers; the other a Guinea shrub, 
with round branches; leaves alternate, pin- 


nate, with an odd one; yellow flowers; and. 


one-celled, one-seeded capsule, of the size of a 
cherry. F ; 
DIALLING, the art of drawing dials on the 
surface of any given body, whether plane or 
curved, 

Dialling is wholly founded on thé first motion 
of the heavenly bodies, and chiefly the sun; 
or rather on the diurnal motion of the earth: so 
that the elements of spherics, and spherical trigo- 
nometry, should be understood before a person 
advances to the doctrine of dialling. The -doc- 
frine or theory of dialling, we say ; ‘for, as to the 
practice, or the operations themselves, indepen- 
dent of the demonstrations, nothing is more easy 
and obvious. 

- The edge of the plane by which the time of 
the day is found is called the stile of the dial, 
which must be parallel to the earth’s axis; and 
the line-on which this. plane is erected is called 
the substile. The angle included between the 
substile and stile is called the elevation or height 


of the stile. — 


' The principles of dialling“may be aptly Mus. 


trated by the phenomena of a hollow or trans- 
parent sphere, as of glass. Thus suppose aPBp 
(fig. 1. Pl. 56.) to represent the earth as transpa- 
rent; ard its equator as divided into 24 equal 
parts by so many meridian semicircles a, b, c, d, 
e, &c. one of which is the geographical meridian 
of any given place, as London, which it is sup- 
posed is’ at the point a; and if the hour of 12 
were marked at the equator, both upon that 
“Meridian and the opposite one, and all the rest of 
the hours in order on the other meridians, those 
meridians would be the hour circles of London: 
because, as the sun appears to move round the 
earth, which is in the centre of the visible heavens, 
in 24 hours, he will pass from one meridian to 
‘another in an hour. Then, if the sphere had an 
epake axis, as PEp, terminating in the poles 
Pand p, the shadow of the axis, which is in the 
same plane with the sun and with each meridian, 
would fall upon every particular meridian and 
hour, when the sun came to the plane of the op- 
posite meridian, and would consequently shew 
the time at London, and at all other places on 
the same meridian, If this sphere were cut 
through the middie by a solid plane ABCD in 


the rational horizon of London, one half of the. 


axis EP would be above the plane, and the other 
half below it; and if straight lines were drawn 
from the centre of the plane to those points 
where its circumference is cut by the hour cir- 
eles of the sphere, those lines would be the hour 
lines of an horizontal dial for London; for the 
Shadow of the axis would fall upon each particu- 
far hour line of the dial, when it fell upon the 
like hour circle of the sphere, . 

' Ifthe plane which cuts the sphere be upright, 


as, AFCG, touching the given place, for ex. Lon- ° 


dom, at F, (fig. 2.) and directly facing the meri- 
Gian of London, it will then become the plane of 
an erect direct south dial; and if right lines be 
drawn from its centre E, to those points of its 
circumference where the hour circles of the 
sphere cut it, these will be the hour lines of a 
vertical or direct south dial for London, to which 
the hours are to be set in the figure, contrary to 
those-on an horizontal dial; and the lower half 


a ¥ 


“as transparent as glass. 


Ep of the axis will cast a shadow on the hour of 
the day in this dial, at. the same time that it 
would fall. upon the like hour circle of the 
sphere, if the dial plane was not in the way. 

If the plane still facing the meridian, be made 
to incline, or reclinéany number of degrees, the 
hour circles of the sphere will still cut the edge 
of the plane in those points to which the hour 
lines must be drawn straight from the centres 
and the axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on 
these lines at the respective hours. The like will 
still hold, if the plane be made to decline by any 
number of degrees from the meridian towards 
the east or west; provided the declination be 
less than 90 degrees, or the reclination be less 
than the co-latitade of the place; andthe axis of 
the sphere will be the gnomon: otherwise, ‘the 
axis will have no elevation above the plane of 
the dial, and cannot be a gnomon. ihe 

Thus it appears that the plane of every dial ree 
presents the plane of some great circle on the 
earth, and the gnomon of the earth’s axis; the 
vertex of a right gnomon the centre of the earth 
or visible heavens; and the plane of the dial is 
just as far from this centre as from the vertex of 
this stile. The earth itself, compared with its 
distance from the sin, is considered as a points 
and therefore, if a small sphere of glass be placed 
upon any part of the eayth’s surface, so that its 
axis be parallel to the axis of the earth, and the 
sphere have such lines upon it, and such planes 
within it, as above described; it will shew the 
hours of the day as truly as if it were placed at 
the earth’s centre and the shell of the earth were 
(Ferguson, lect. 10). 

There are several kinds of dials called’ univer 
sal, beeause they serve for all latitudes. One of a 
very ingenious construction has lately been in- 
vented by Mr. G. Wright of London. The hour 
circle, or arch E, and latitude arch C, (fig. 3.) are 
the ‘portions of two meridian circles; one fixed, 
and the other moveable, The hour or dia!-plate 
SEI at top is fixed to the arch C, and has'an index 
that moves with the hour circle E; therefore the 
construction of this dial is perfectly similar to the 
construction of the meridians and hour-circles 
upon a common globe. The peculiar problems 
to be performed by this instrument are, 1, To 
find the latitude of any place. 2. The latitude» 
of the place being known, to find the time by 
the sun and stars. 3. To find the sun or stars al- 
titnde andazimuth. ~— 

~ Previous to use, this instrument should be in a 
well-adjusted state: to perform which, try the 
levels of the horizontal plates Aa, by first turning 
the screws BBBB till the bubbles of air in the 
glass tubes of the spirit levels (which are at right 
angles to each other) are central, or in the inide 
dle, and remain so when the upper plate A is 
turned half round its centre; but if they should 
not keep so, there are small screws at the end of 
each level, which admit of being turned one way 
or the other, as may be requisite, till they are so. 
The plates Aa being thus made horizontal, set 
the latitude arch or meridian C steadily between 
the two grooved sides that hold it (one of which 
is seen at 1D) by the screw behind. On this side 
D is divided the nonius or vernier, correspond- 
ing with the divisions on the latitude arch C, and 


which may be subdivided into 5’ of a degree, and 


even less, if required. The latitude arch Cis to 


be so’ placed in D, that the pole M may be in a 
‘vertical position, which is done by making<90° 


on the arch at the bottom coincide with o of the 
it 2. 
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nonius. Thearch is then fixed by the tightening 
screws at the backof D. Hang a silken plumb- 
line on the hook at G: which line is to coincide 
with a mark at the bottom of the latitude arch 
at H, all the while the upper plate A is moved 
round its centre. If it does not so, there are four 
screws to regulate this adjustment, two of which 
pass through the base I into the plate A: the 
other two screws fasten the nonius piece D toge- 
ther; which, when unscrewed a thread or two, 
the nonius piece may be easily moved to the right 
or left of 90°, as may be found requisite. 

Prob. 1. To find the lutitude of the place. Fasten 
the latitude and hour circles together, by placing 
the pin K into the holes ; slide the nonius piece E 
on the hour-circle to the sun’s declination for the 
given day. The nonius piece E must be set on 
that portion, of the hour-circle marked ND or 
SD, according as the sun has north or south de- 
clination. About 20 minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. before noon, observe the sun’s shadow or 
spot that passes through the hole at the axis O, 
and gently move the latitude arch C down in its 
groove at D, till you observe the spot exactly 
fall on the cross line on the centre of the nonius 
piece at L; and by the falling of this spot so 
long as, you observe the sun to increase in alti- 
tude, you depress the arch C: but at the instant 
of its stationary appearance the spot will appear 
to go no lewer; then fix the arch by the screw 
at the back of D, and the degrees thereby cut by 
the nonius on the arch will be the latitude of the 
place required: if great exactness is wanted, al- 
lowance should be made for the refraction of the 
atmosphere, taken from some nautical or astrono- 
mical treatise. 

Prob. 2. The latitude of the place being given, to 
find the time by the sun or stars. From an ephe- 
meris as before, you find the sun’s declination for 
the day north or south, and set the nonius piece 
E onthe arch accordingly. Set the latitude arch 
C, by the nonius at D, to the latitude of the 
place; and place the magnifying glass at M, by 
which you will very correctiy set the index car- 
rying a nonius to the upper All at S. Take out 
the pin K, slacken the horizontal screw N, and 
gently move, either to the right or left as you 
see necessary, the hour circle E, at the same 
time with the other hand moving the horizontal 
plate A round its axis to the right and left, till 
the latitude-arch C falls into. the meridian; 
which you will know by the sun’s spot fall- 
ing exactly in the centre of the nonius piece, or 
where the lines intersect each other. The time 
may be now read off exactly to a minute by the 

nonius on the dial plate at top, and which will 
be the time required. The horizontal line drawn 
on the nonius piece L, is not seen in the figure, 
being the parallel of declination, or path that the 
sundial makes, it therefore can fall on the centre 
of that line at no other time but when the lati- 
tude arch C is in the mer:dian, or due north and 
south. Hence the hour-circle, on moving round 
with the pole, must give the true time on the 
dial-plate at top. There is a hole to the right, 
and cross hairs to the left, of the centre axis hole 
O, where the sun’s rays pass through ; whence 
the sun’s shadow or spot will also appear on 
the right and left of the centre on the nonius 
piece L, the holes of which are occasionally used 
as sights to observe through. If the sun’s rays 
are too weak for a shadow, a dark glass to screen 
the eye is occasionally placed over the hole, The 
most. proper time to find a true meridian is three 


ot four hours before or after noon; and take the, 
difference of the sun’s declination from noon at 
the time you observe. If it be the morning, the 
difference is from noon of the preceding day; if 
afternoon, from noon of the following day: and 
the meridian being once found exact, the hour- 
circle E, is to be brought into this. meridian, a’ 
fixed place made for the dial, and an object to 
observe by it also fixed for it at a great distance. ' 
The sights L, O, must at all times be directed | 
against this fixed object, to place the dial truly » 
in the meridian, proper for observing the planets, 
moon, or bright stars by night. 

Prob. 3. Jo find the sun’s azimuth and altitude. 
The latitude arch C being in the meridian, bring 
the pole M into the zenith, by setting the lati- 
tude-arch to'90°. Fasten the hour-circle Ein 
the meridian by putting in the pin K3 fix the 
horizontal plates by the screw N; and set the | 
index of the dial-plate to XII, which is the south: 
point : Now take out the pin K, and gently move 
the hour-circle E; leaving the latitude-arch’ 
fixed, till the sun’s rays or spot passing through: 
the centre hole in the axis O fall on the centre 
line of the hour-circle E, made for that purpose: 
The azimuth in time may be then read off on the: 
dial-plare at top by the magnifying glass. This: 
time may be converted into degrees, by allowing 
at the rate of 15 for every hour. By sliding the: 
nonius piece E, so that the spot shall fall on the _ 
cross line thereon, the altitude may be taken at 
the same time, if-it does not exceed 45 degrees. 
Or the altitude may be taken more universally, 
by fixing the nonius piece K to the 0 on the di- 
visions, and sliding down the latitude-arch in 
such a manner in the groove at D, til the spot 
falls exactly on the centre of the nonius E. The 
degrees and minutes then shewn by the nonius 
at D, taken from 90, will be the altitude re- 
quired. By looking through the sight holes L, 
O, the altitude of the moon, planets, and stars, 
may be casily taken. Upon this principle it is 
somewhat adapted for levelling also: by lower- 
ing the nonius piece E, equal altitudes of the 
sun may be had; and by raising it higher, equal 
depressions. 

‘A dial better fitted for the performance of pro- 
blems than the above, though im some particu- 
lars not so convenient and accurate, is made by 
Jones and other instrument-makers in London, 
It consists of the common equatorial circles re- 
duc-d to a portable size, and instead of a tele- 
scope carrying a plain sight. Its principal parts 
consist of the sight-piece O P, fig. 4, moveable 
over the declination’s semicircle D. It has a no- 
nius @ to the semicircle. .A dark glass to screen 
the eye applies occasionally over either of the 
holes at O: these holes on the inner side of the 
piece are intersected by cross lines; and to the 
sight P two pieces are fixed by a proper number 
of screws, the lower piece having a small hole for 
the sun’s rays or shadow, and the upper two cross 
hairs or wires. ud 

The declination circle or arch D is divided into 
two, 90° each; and is fixed perpendicularly on a 
circle with a chamfered edge, containing a nonius 
division that subdivides into single minutes the 
under equatorial circle MN, which in all cases re~ 
presents the equator, and is divided into twice 
twelve hours, and each hour into five minutes. 
At right angles below this equatorial circle 15 
fixed the semicircle of altitude AB, divided into 
two quadrants of 90° each. This arch serves 
principally to dieasure angles of altitude and. de- 
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pression; and it moves centrally on an upright 
' pillar fixed in the borizontal circle EF. This 
vircle EF is divided into four quadrants of 909 
each, and against it there is fixed a small nonius 
plate at N. The horizontal circle may be turned 
round its centre or axis; and two spirit levels 
LL are fixed on it at right angles to one an- 
other. 

We have not room to detail the great variety of 
astronomical and trigonometrical problems that 
may be solved by this general instrument; we 
therefore refer the reader to Joues’s Instrumental 
Dialling. . 

The construction of sun-dials on all planes 
whatever may be included in one general rule, 

which will be quite intelligible, if that of a hori- 
zontal dial for any given latitude be well under- 
stood. For there is no plane, however obliquely 
situated with respect to any given place, but 
what is parallel.to the horizon of some other 
place; and therefore, if we can find that other 
place by a problem on the terrestrial globe, or by 
a trigonometrical calculation, and construct a 
horizontal dial for it, that dial applied to the 
plane where it is to serve will be a true dial for 
that place.—Thus, an erect direct south dial in 
514° N. lat. would be a horizontal dial on the 
same meridian, 90° southward, which falls in 
with 381° S. lat.: but if the upright plane de- 
clines from facing the south at the given place, it 
would be a horizental plane 90° from that place ; 
but for a different longitude, which would alter the 
reckoning of the hours accordingly. 

Case I. Let us suppose that an upright plane 
at London declines 36° westward from facing the 
south, and that it is!required to find a place to 
whose horizon the said plane is parallel; and also 
the difference of longitude between London and 
that place. 

Let NESW (fig. 5.) be the horizon of London, 
whose zenith is Z, and P the north pole of the 
sphere; and let Zh be the’ position of a vertical 
plane at Z, declining westward from S (the 
south) by 36°; on which plane an erect dial for 
London at Z isto be described. Make the semi- 
diameter ZD perpendicular to Zh; and it will 
eut the horizon in D, 36° west of S. Then a 
plane, in the tangent HD, touching the sphere 
in D, will be parallel to the plane Zh: and 
the axis of the sphere will be equally inclined to 
both these planes. 

Let WQE be the equinoctial, whose elevation 
above the horizon of Z (London) is 383°; and 

_ PRD the meridian of the place D, eutting the 
equinoctial in R. Then, it is evident that the arc 
RD is the latitude of the place D, (where the 

plane Zh would be horizontal) and the arc RQ 
is the difference of longitude of the planes ZA 
and DH. 

In the spherical triangle WDR, the arc WD is 
given, for it is the complement of the plane’s de- 
clination from S to south; which complement is 
54° (viz. 90°—36°:) the angle at R, in which 
the meridian of the place D cuts the equator, is a 

Tight angle; and the angle RWD measures the 
elevation of the equinoctial above the borizon or 
2; namely, 381 degrees. Say therefore, As radius 
is to the cosine of the plane’s declination from the 
south, so is the cosine of the latitude of Z to the 
sine of RD the latitude of D: which is of a dif- 
ferent denomination from the latitude of Z, be- 
eause Z and D are of different sides of the 
equator. ’ 

As radius to cosine, 86° 0’ =RQ, so cosine 51° 


30’=QZ to sine 30° 14/=DRethe Jat. of D, 
whose horizon is parallel to the vertical plane 
Zh at Z. 

'N. B. When radius is made the first term, it 
may be omitted; and then by subtracting it 
mentally from the sum of the other two, the 
operation will be shortened. Thus, in the pre- 
sent case, | ! 

To the logarithmic sine of WR =54° 0! add the 
logarithmic sine of RD=38° 30’ their sum—ra- 
dius gives the same solution as above. And we 
shall keep to this method in the following part of 
this article: 

To find the difference of longitude of ‘the 
places D and Z, say, As radius is to the cosine of 
38} degrees, the height of the equinoctial at Z, 
so is the co-tangent of 36 degrees, the plane’s 
declination, to the co-tangent of the difference of 
longitudes. Thus, 

To the logarithmic sine of 51° 30’ add the 
logarithmic tang. of 54° 0! their sum—radius 
is the nearest tangent of 47° 8’= WR: which 1s 
the co-tangeut of 42° 52’=RQ, the difference of 
longitude sought. Which difference, being re- 
duced to time, is 2 hours 514 minutes. 

And thus having found the exact latitude and 
longitude of the place D, to whose horizon the 
vertical plane at Z is parallel, we shall proceed to 
the construction of a horizontal dial for the place 
D, whose latitude ‘is 30° 14’ south ; but anticipat- 
ing the time at D by 2 hours 51 minutes (neglect- 
ing the 2 minute in practice), because D is so far 
westward in longitude from the meridian of Lon- 
don; and this will be a true vertical diai at London, 
declining westward 36 degrees. 

Assume any right line CSL, fig. 6. for the sub- 
stile of the dial, and make the angle KCP equal 
to the latitude of the place (viz. 30° 14’), to 
whose horizon the plane of the dial is parallel; 
then CRP will be the axis of the’stile or edge 
that casts the shadow on the hours of the day, in 
the dial. This done, draw the contingent line, 
EQ cutting the substilar line at right angles i 
K; and from K make KR perpendicular to the 
axis CRP. Then KG (=KR) being made radius, 
that is, equal to the chord of 60° or tangent of 
45° on a good sector, take 42° 52! (the difference 
of longitude of the places Z and D) from the 
tangents, and having set it from K to M, draw 
CM for the hour-line of XII. Take KN, equal 
to the tangent of an angle, less by 15 de- 
grees than KM; that is, the tangent of 27° 52’: 
and through the point N draw CN for the hour- 
line of I. The tangent of 12° 52’ (which is 15° 
less than 27° 42’), set off the same way, will give 
a point between K and N, through which the 
hour-line of listo bedrawn. The tangent of 2° 8° 
(the difference between 45° and 50° 52’) placed on 
the other side of CL, will determine the point 
through which the hour-line of III is to ‘be 
drawn: to which’ 2° 8’ if the tangent of 15° be 
added, it will make 17° 8’; and this set off from 
K towards Q on the line EQ, will give the point 
for the hour line of IV: and so of the rest.-—The 
forenoon hour-lines are drawn the same way, by 
the continual addition of the tangents 15°, 30°, 
45°, &c. to 42° 52’ (=the tangent of KM) for 
the hours of XI, X, 1X, &c. as far as necessary : 
that is, until there be five hours on each side of 
the substile. The sixth hour, accounted from 
that hour or part of the hour on which the: sub- 
stile falls, will be always in a line perpendicular 
to the substile, and drawn through the centre C. 

In all erect dials, CM, the hour-line of XIJ, is 


- 


of Z,.gives the angle dWR; 
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perpendicular to the horizon of the place for 


‘which the dial is to serve; for that line is the in- 


tersection of a vertical plane with the plane of 
the meridian of the place, both which are per- 
pendicular to the plane of the horizon: and any 
line HO or ho, perpendicular to CM, will be a 
horizontal line on the plane of the dial, along 
which line the hours may be numbered ; and CM 
being set perpendicular to the horizon, the dial 
will have its true position. 

If the plane of the dial had declined by an 
equal angle towards the east, its description 
would. have differed only in this, that the hour- 
line of XII would have fallen on the other side 
of the substile CL, and the line HO would have 

a. subcontrary position to aot it has in this 
tig 

And these two dials, with the upper points of 


, their stiles turned towards the north pole, will 


serve for other two planes parallel to them ; 
the one declining from the north toward the east, 
and the other from the north toward the west, 
by the same quantity of angle. The like holds 
true of all dials in general, whatever be their 
declination, and obliquity of their planes to the 
horizon. 

Case IT. If the plane of the dial not only de- 
clines, but also reclines, or inclines. Suppose its 
declination from fronting the south S, fig. 7, be 
equal to the arc SD on the horizon ; anal its re- 
clination be equal to the arc Dd of the vertical 
circle DZ: then it is plain, that if the quadrant 
of altitude ZdD on the globe cuts the point D in 
the horizon, and the reclination is counted upon 
the quadrant from D to d: the intersection of the 
hour-circle PRd, with the equinoctial WQkE, will 
determine Rd, the latitude of the place d, whose 
horizon, is parallel to the given plane Zh at Z; 
and. RQ will be the difference in longitude to the 
places at d and Z. 

Trigonomattically thus; Let a great circle pass 


‘through the three points, W, d, E; and in the 


triangle WDd, right-angled at D, the sides WD, 
and Dd are given; and thence the angle DWd is 
found, and so is ‘the hypothenuse Wd, Again, 
the difference, or the sum, of DWd and DWR, 
the elevation of the equinoctial above the horizon 
and the hypo- 
thenuse of the triangle WRd was just now found ; 
whence the sides Rd and WR are found, the former 
being the latitude of the place d, and the latter 
the complement of RQ, the difference of longi- 
tude sought, 

Thus, if the latitude ef the place Z be 52° 10! 


“north; the declination SD of the plane Zh (which 


would be horizontal at d) be 36°, and the reclina- 
tion be 15°, or equal to the are Dd; the south 
latitude of the place d, that is the are Rd, will be 
15° 9’; and RQ, the difference of the longitude, 
36° 2'. From these data, therefore, let the dial 
(fig. 8.) be described, as in the former example ; 
only it is to be observed, that in the reclining or 
inclining dials, the horizontal line will not stand 
at right angles to the hour-line of XII, as in erect 
dials ; but its position may be thus found : -—To 
the common substilar line CKL on which the 
dial for the place d was described, draw the dial 
Crpm for the place D, whose declination is the 
Bame as that of d, viz. the arc SD; and HQ, per- 
pendicular to Cm, the hour-line of XI{ on this 
dial, will be a. horizontal line on the dial CPRM 
XII. For the declination of both dials being the 
same, the horizontal line remains parallel to it- 
self, while the erect position of one dial is reclin- 


ed or inclined with respect to the position of the 


other. Or the position of the dial may be found 
by applying it to its plane, so as to mark the 
true hour of the day by the sun, as shewn by 
another dial; or by a clock regulated by a true 
meridian line and equation table. 

The other chief requisites in the practice of 
dialling we shall give either in the form of 
arithmetical rules, or algebraical theorems; as 
follows : 


Rule. £. To find the angles which the hour-lines- 


on any dial make with the substile, To the loga- 
rithmic sine of the given latitude, or of the 
stiles of elevation above the plane of the dial, add 
the logarithmic tangent of the hour distance from 
the meridian, or from the substile (at the rate of 
15° to an hour); and the sum minus radius will 
be the logarithmic tangent of the angle sought, 
N. B. In all horizontal dials, and erect north or 
south dials, the substile and the meridian are the 
same; but in all declining dials, the substilar line 
makes an angle with the meridian, 

In fig. 6, KC is to KM, in the ratio compounded 
of KC to KG (=KR) and of KG to KM; which, 
making CK the radius, 10000000, or 1, are the 
ratio of 10000000, or 1, to KGx KM. “Thus, in 
a horizontal dial for fatitude By, to find the ans 
gular distance of XI in the morning, or cf Tin 
the afternoon, from XII. To the logarithmic 
sine of 51° 30’, add the logarithmic tang. of 15% 
the sum—radius s, is the logarithmic tangent of 
I1° 50’, or of the angle which the hour-line of 
XI or I, makes with the meridian. And, hy com- 
puting ina similar manner, with the sine of the 
latitude, and the tangs, of 30°, 45°, &c. the an- 
gular distances of X or II, of 1X or LT, &c. from 
the meridian may be found ;. ‘and may. be easily 
laid down. 

Rule IT. The bie of the place, the sun’s de~ 
clination, and his hour distance from the meridian, being 
given ; to find (1.) his altitude ; (2. ) his azimuth, 

1. Let d (fig. 7.) be the sun’s place, dR his de- 
clivation ; and, in the triangle PZd, Pd the sum or 
the difference of dR, and the quadrant PR, being 
given by the supposition, as also the complement 
of the latitude PZ, and the angle dPZ, which 
measures the horary distance of d from the meri- 
dian; we shall (by Case 4. of Keill’s Oblique 
Spheric Trigonometry) find the base Zd, which 


AS 


is the sun’s distance from the zenith, or the Comey 


plement of his altitude. 


And (2.) as sine Zd: sine Pd: : sine dPZ: . AZP, 


or of its supplement DZS, the azimuthal distance ~ 


from the south. 

Or the practical rule may be as follows: 

Write A for the sine of the sun’s altitude, L 
and 7 for the sine and cosine of the latitude, D 
and d for the sine and cosine of the sun’s declina- 


tion, and Ff for the sine of the ‘horary distance 


from VI. 


Then the relation of H to A will have three . 


varieties. 


1. When the declination is toward the elevated — 


pole, and the hour of the day is between XII and 
VI; itis 


—-- LD 
A= LD + Hid, and ate 
2. When the hour is after VI, it is A= -LD= 
LD+A 
Hid, and H= “a 


. When the declination is towards the aepita 
ed pole, we have A=Hid—LD, and H= + 


~A+LD- 
“ld: aH 


DIA 


Which theorems will be found useful, and ex- 
peditious enough for solving those problems in 
geography and dialling which depend on the rela- 
tion of the sun’s altitude to the hour of the day. 
{Ferguson’s Lect. 11.) é' 

The chief writers on dials and dialling are the 
following: Vitruvius, in his Architecture, cap. 4. 
and 7, lib. 9: Sebastian Munster, in his Horologra- 
phia: John Dryander de Horologiorum varia 
Compositione: Conrade Gesner’s Pandecte: 
Andrew Schoner’s Gnomonicz: Fred. Comman- 
dine de Horologiorum Descriptione: Joan. Bapt. 
Benedictus de Gnomonum Umbrarumque Sola- 
rium Usu: Joannes Georgius Schomberg, Exe- 
gesis Fundamentorum Gnomonicorum: Solomon 
de Caus, Traité des Horologes Solaires: Joan. 
Bapt. Trolta, Praxis Horologioram: Desargues, 
Maniere Universelle pour poser PEssieu et placer 
les Heures et autres Choses aux Cadrans Solaires : 
Ath. Kircher, Ars magna Lucis et Umbrz: Hal- 
lum, Explicatio Horologii in Horto Regio Lon- 
doni: Tractatus Horologiorum Joannis Mark: 
Clavius, Gnomonices de Horologiis; in which he 
demonstrates both the theory and the operations 
after the rigid manner of the ancient mathemati- 
eiaus: Dechales, Ozanam, and Schottus, gave 
much easier treatises on this subject; as did also 
Wolfius in his Elementa: M. Picard gave a new 
method of making large dials, by calculating the 
hour lines; and M. de la Hire, in his Dialling, 
printed in 1688, gave a geometrical méthod of 
drawing hour lines from certain points, deter- 
mined by observation. Everhard Walper, in 
1625, published his Dialling, in which he lays 
down a method of drawing the primary dials on 
a very easy foundation; and the same foundation 
is also described at length by Sebastian Munster, 
in his Rudimenta Mathematica, published in 
1651. . In 1672, Sturmius published a new edi- 
tion of Walper’s Dialling, with the addition of a 
whole second part concerning inclining and de- 
clining dials, &c. In 1708, the same work, with 
Sturmius’s additions, was re-published, with the 
addition of a fourth part, containing Picard’s and 
De la Hire’s method of drawing large dials, 
which makes much the best and fullest book on 
the subject. Paterson, Michael, and Maller, 
have each written on Dialling, in the German 
language: Coetsius, in his Horologiographia 
Plana, printed in 1689: Gauppen, in his Gnomo- 
nica Mechanica: Leybourn, in his Dialling: 
Bion, in his use of Mathematical Instruments : 
Wells, in his Art of Shadows. There is also a 
treatise by M. Deparceux, 1740. Mr. Ferguson 
has also written on the same subject in his Lec- 
tures on Mechanics, above quoted: besides, 
Emerson, in his Dialling; Leadbetter, in his Me- 
chanic Dialling; Mr. W. Jones, in his Instru- 
mental Dialling; and the learned bishop Horsley, 
in his Mathematical Tracts. Dr. Brewster has 


described in the appendix to his valuable edition 


of Ferguson’s Lectures, an analemmatic dial 
which sets itself; and many ingenious construc- 
tions of dials are given in Dr. Hutton’s transla- 
tion ef Montucla’s Recreations. 

DIALLING LINES, or SCALES, are gradu- 
ated lines, placed on rules, or the edges of 
quadrants, and other instruments, to expedite 
the construction of dials. 


DIALOGISM, Aiahoysopees, in rhetoric, is. 


used for the. soliloquy of persons deliberating 


with themselves; in which sense it is distin-- 


‘guished from dialogue. 


DIA 
DIA/LOGIST. s. (from dialogue.) A. 


speaker in a dialogue; a writer of dialogues. 

DVALOGUE. s. (dersyos.) A conference ; | 
a conversation between two or more, either. 
real or feigned (Shakspeare). 

DraLogveE, a vocal or instrumental coms 
position of two parts, in which the performers, 
for the most part, sing or play alternately, but | 
occasionally unite. Opera scenes, especially 
those of the Italian drama, are frequently con- 
ducted upon this plan; and in situations of 
either humour or passion are found capable 
of the most striking effects. 

DIA‘/LYSIS. (dialysts, Siaruote 5 from a 
dicdvw, to dissolve.) A solution of continuity, 
or a destruction of parts. An order in the 
class locales of Cullen’s nosology is termed 
dialyses. i 

Diarysts, in grammar, a mark or charac- 
ter, consisting of two points, °*, placed over 
two vowels of a word, to separate them, other- 
wise they would make a diphthong, as Mosiic, 
&c. See Drzresis. 

DIAMASTIGOSIS,, a festival at Sparta in 
honour of Diana Orthia, which received that 
name azo sou yaceyouy, from whipping, because - 
boys were whipped before the altar of the god- 
dess. ‘These boys, called bomonice, were ori- 
ginally free-born Spartans, but in the more dell- 
cate ages they were generally of a slavish origin. 
The parents of the children commonly attend- 
ed the solemnity, and exhorted them not to 
give the least sign of pain or concern; though 
some of them were so severely lashed as to die 
upon the spot. 

DIA/METER., s. (Sa and ysrgov.) The line 
which, passing through the centre of a circle, 
or other curvilinear figure, divides it or its re-. 
spective ordinates into equal parts. See 
CurRVE. - | | 

Driamerer (Transverse), of a conic sec- 
tion, is a line drawn through the foci to the 
curve, or which bisects parallel right lines be- 
tween the curves. 

DraMETER (Conjugate), when used in the 
singular, denotes what is more properly called 
the conjugate axis: when used in the plural, 
conjugate diameters, are such diameters as are 
each parallel to the tangent at the vertex of the 
other. a 

DIAMETER OF GRAVITY, is a right line 
passing through the centre of gravity. 

DIAMETER OF A COLUMN, in architec- 
ture, its thickness just above the base. Half 
of this is generally reckoned the module, and 
commonly, though not always divided into 
30 parts called minutes. See Mopuce. 

red ben, in astronomy. The diameters 
of the heavenly bodies are either apparent, 1. e. 
such as they appear to the’ eye; or real, i. e. 
such as they are in themselves. 

The apparent diameters measured with a 
micrometer are found different, in different _ 
circumstances and parts of their orbits. ‘These 
are the angles under which the diameters of 
the planets are seen from the earth; and they | 
are equal to the real diameters divided by the 
distance from the earth; or, as these angles are 
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very small, the diameters may be taken for arcs 
of a circle described on the eye as a center, 
with a radius equal to the distance of the 
planets; and they are said to coasist of as many 
minutes and seconds as those angles consist of : 
therefore the apparent diameters of a.planet are 
in the inverse ratio of their real distances. 
The sun’s vertical diameter is found by taking 
the height of the upper and lower edge of his 
disk, when he is in or near the meridian; the 
height of each edge must be corrected by proper 
allowances for parallax and refraction, and the 
difference between the true height of the upper 
and lower edge is the true apparent diameter. 
This apparent diameter is found to vary from 
32’ 38/6, in January, to 31!33"8, in July.... 
The apparent diameter of the moon varies from 
about 20’ 28! to 33/36". Her real diameter 
is about 0180 miles. The apparent diameters 
of the planets when at their respective mean 
distances from the earth are as follow: Mer- 
cury, 11/; Venus, 58; Mars, 27”; Jupiter, 
39”; Saturn, 18; Georgium Sidus, 3! 54’, 
And from these apparent diameters, and the 
respective distances from the earth, the dia- 
meters of the sun and planets have been de- 
termined in English miles as here stated: Mer- 
cury, 3224; Venus, 7687; Mars, 418); Ju- 
piter, 89,170; Saturn, 79,042; Georgium 
Sidus, 35,112; the Sun, 883,246. Observa- 
tions upon the planets Herschel, Saturn, Jupi- 
ter, and Mars, prove that there is a sensible 
difference between their equatoreal and polar 
diameters; and it probable that there is a like 
difference. between, the diameters of the other 
planets, but this has not yet been determined by 
observation, ‘The mean apparent diameters of 
the planets, as.seen from the sun, have been 
thus given: Mercury, 20; Venus, 30!; Earth, 
17; Mars, 10%; Jupiter, 37”; 
Georgium Sidus, 47, See AsrRoNoMY. 


DIA/METRAL. a. (from diameter.) De- 


scribing the diameter; relating to the diameter. 
DIA’METRALLY. ad. According to the 
direction of a diameter (Hammond). 
DIAME/TRICAL. a. (from diameter.) 1. 
Describing a diameter. 2. Observing the di- 
yection of a diameter (Govern. of the Tongue). 
DIAME/TRICALLY. ad. (from diametri- 
cal.) In a diametrical direction (Clarendon). 
DIAMOND, a precious stone of most costly 
walue, for the mineralogical character of which 
see ADAMAS. ui Bodh 
The art of cutting and polishing diamonds 
appears to have been known at a very early 
period ‘to the inhabitants of Hindastan and 


Chine; the only material, however, that is 


used for this purpose in the east ‘being corun- 
dam (adamartinus), and the apparatas being 
of extreme simplicity, the jewellers of these 
countries are incapable of bringing out the pe- 
culiar beauty of the diamond in a degree at all 
comparable to’what ‘is’ readily effected by Eu: 
ropean artists. The extreme hardness of this 
gem. had baffled the attempts of the jewellers 
of Europe till the year 1456, when a youne 
man named Lewis de’ Berguin, a native of 
Bruges, endeavoured ‘to polish two diamonds 
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by rubbing them against each other. He found 
that by this mean a facet was produced on the 
surface of the diamond, and in consequence of 
this hint constructed a polishing wheel, on 
which, by means of diamond powder, he was 
enabled to cut and polish this substance in the 
same manner as other gems are wrought by. 
emery. Previous to this discovery diamonds 
were "set in jewellery precisely in the state in 
which they arrived from India; and hence the 
regular octohedrons were much more esteemed 
than the rest, both on account of the regularity 
of the figure, and the superiority of its natural 
polish. Tor hs 

Diamonds are cut and manufactured by 
jewellers into brilliants and rose diamonds: the 
former being for the most part made out of 
the octohedral crystals, and the latter from the 
spheroidal varieties. ‘To fashion a rough dia- 
mond into a brilliant the first step is to modify . 
the faces of the original octohedron, so that 
the plane formed by a junction of the twa 
pyramids shall be an exact square, and the axis 
of the crystal, or a line connecting the apices 
of the pyramids, and perpendicular to this com- 
mon base, shall be precisely twice the length 
of one of the sides of the square. The octohe- 
dron being thus rectified, a section is to be © 
made parallel to the common base or girdle, so 
as to cut off §, of the whole height from the 
upper pyramid, and 4 from the lower one. 
The superior and larger plane thus produced is 
called the table, and the inferior and smaller 
one the collet: in this state it is called a coms 
plete square table diamond. ‘To convert it into 
a brilliant two triangular facets are placed on 
each side of the table, thus converting from a 
square to an octagon ; a lozenge-shaped facet is 
also placed at each of the four corners of the 
table, and another lozenge extending length- 
ways along the whole of each side of the origin- 
al square of the table, which with two triangu- 
lar facets set on the base of each lozenge, com- 
pletes the whole number of facets on the table 
side of the diamond, viz. eight lozenges ‘and 
twenty-four triangles: on the collet side aré 
formed four irregular pentagons alternating with 
as many irregular lozenges, radiating from. the 
collet as a centre, and bordered by sixteen tri- 
angular facets adjoining the girdle. The bril- 
liant being thus completed is set with the table 
side upwards, and the collet side implanted in — 
the cavity made to receive the diamond, ‘The 
regular rose diamond is formed by inscribing a 
regular octagon in the centre of the table side. 
of the stone, and bordering it by eight right-. 
angled triangles, the bases of which correspond: 
with the sides of the octagon ; beyond these is 
a-chain of eight trapeziums, and another of six- 
teen triangles. The collet side consists also of 
a minute central octagon, from every angle of 
which ‘proceeds a ray to the edge Of the girdle,’ 
forming the wholesurface into eight trapeziums, - 
each of which is again subdivided by a saliant 
angle, the apex of which touches the girdle, 
into one irregular pentagon and ‘two triangles 
In the formation of either a brilliant or rose 
diamond of regular proportions, so much js cut 
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away that the weight of the poltshed pem is no 
more than half that of the rough crystal out of 
which it was formed, whence the value of a 
gut diamond is esteemed equal to that of a 
similar rough diamond of twice the weight, ex- 
clusive of the value of the workmanship. ‘The 
weight, aud consequently the value of dia- 
fonds, is estimated in carats, 150 of which are 
equivalent to 240 grains or 1 oz. Troy, and the 
difference between the cost of one diamond and 
another, ceteris paribus, is as the squares of their 
respective weights. Thus the value of three 
diamonds of one, two, and three carats weight 
respectively, is as one, four, and nine. The 
average price of rough diamonds, that are 
worth working, is about 2 pounds sterling for 
the first carat, and consequently in wrought 
diamonds, exclusive of the cost of workman- 
ship, the cost of the first carat is = 8]. hence a 
wrought diamond of ss ,2d 90 
5 carats is wotth £ 200 


10 ditto - - 800 
20 ditto - - 3,200 
30 ditto” - +" -.- “73200” 
40 ditto - - 12,800 
50 ditto + - 20,000 
= GO ditto -  - 28,800 
70 ditto - - $9,200 
80diito - - 51,200 
gO ditto - - 64,800 
100 ditto - - 80,000 


” ‘This rule, however, actually holds good only 
in the smaller diamonds of twenty carats and 
ander, the larger ones, in consequence of the 
scarcity of purchasers, being disposed of at 
prices greatly inferior to their estimated worth. 
‘The largest diamond at present known is in the 
possession of the emperor of Russia; it weighs 
779 carats. The Pittor Regent Diamond, the 
finest of the crown jewels of France, weighs 136 
earats, and was purchased for 2,500,000 livres. 
— The mineralogical situation of the diamond 
is not well ascertained: it occurs in India in 
. detached crystals, in a kind of induriated ochery 
gravel, but whether or not this is its native bed 
as unknown. - The diamond mines of India are 
dispersed throughout the whole chain of the 
Ghauts from Bengal to Cape Comorin; many 
of these are however at present abandoned, the 
chief that are now worked being situated be- 
tween Golconda and Mazulipatam. The earth 
which’ affords them being dug up and broken 
to pieces is carefully washed till the water 
comes off colourless, and the residue is spread 
thin on mats inthe sun, where the diamonds 


are discovered’ by their superior brilliancy. 


This valuable gem is also procured from Borneo 
and from Brazil, in the mountainous: district 
€alled Serro Dofrio, contained in alluvial beds 
of ferruginous sand. ‘ 
_ The principal use of diamond is in ornamen- 
tal jewellery ; it is also employed by glaziers 
and lapidaries to cut glass, and engrave upon 
the harder gems; and in the finer kinds of 
clockwork. prey 
’ Newton conjectured the diamond to be a 
combustible body. Guyton in 1785 inferred 
its Similarity to charcoal, from its leaving an 
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effervescent alkali, after combustion in fused 
nitre. Lavoisier found that on burning it in 
closed vessels it yielded carbonic acid. This 
has also been proved by Mr, Tennant, who per- 
formed the combustion in a crucible of gold. 
Berthollet considered it as crystallized charcoal. 

Since this, Guyton having burnt the diamond 
in oxygen gass, by the solar rays, and thereby 
having obtained carbonic acid without residue, 
he presumed that he had ascertained the dia- 
mond to be pure carbon, or the pure combus- 
tible matter of the carbonic genus, yielding the 
pure acidifiable basis of the carbonic acid. But 
it was Clouet who proposed the conclusive ex- 
periment of making soft iron pass to the state 
of steel, by cementation with the diamond. 
He therefore secured a diamond with some fil- 
ings of iron, in a cavity bored in a block of 
soft iron, filling up the cavity with a stopper of 
iron, The whole properly inclosed in a cru- 
cible was exposed to the heat ofa blast furnace, 
by which the diamond disappeared, and the 
metal was fused, and converted into a button 
of cast steel. 

Diamonp spar. See ADAMANTINUS. 

DIANA, in mythology, the goddess of hunt- 
ing. According to Cicero, there were three of 
this name: a daughter of Jupiter and Proser- 
pine, who became mother of Cupid ; a daugh- 
ter of Jupiter and Latona; and a daughter of 
Upis and Glauce. The second is the most 
celebrated, and to her all the ancients allude. 
She was born, at the same birth as Apollo, in 
the island of Delos ; and the pains which she 
saw her mother suffer during her labour gave 
her such an aversion to marriage, that she ob- 
tained leave of her father to live in perpetual 
celibacy, and to preside over the travails of wo- 
men. To shun the society of men, she devot- 
ed herself to hunting, and was always accom- 
panied bya number of chosen virgins, who, 
like herself, abjured marriage. She is represent- 
ed with a quiver, and attended with dogs, and 
sometimes drawn in a chariot by two white 
stags. She was called Lucina, Ilythia, or Juno 
Pronuba, when invoked by women in child- 
bed, and Trivia when worshipped in the cross- 
ways where her statues were generally erected. 
She was supposed to be the same as the moon, 
or Phoebe, and Proserpine or Hecate; and from 
that circumstance she was called Triformis ; 
and some of her statues represented her with 
three heads, that of a horse, a dog, and @ boar. 
She was also called Agrotera, Orthia, Taurica, 
Delia, Cynthia, Aricia, &c. She was suppos- 
el to be the same as the Isis of the Egyptians, 
whose worship was introduced into Greece — 
with that of Osiris, under the name of Apollo. 


“The most fainous of her temples was that of 


Ephesus, which was one of the seven wonders 
athe world. (See Epxusus.) Though she 
was the patroness of chastity, yet she forgot her 
dignity to enjoy the. company of Endymion ; 


and the very familiar favours which she granted 


to Pan and Orion are well known. (See En- 
DYMION, Pan, Orton.) The Athenians 
generally offered her goats, and others a white 
kid, and sometimes a boar pig, or an ox, 
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Among plants, the poppy and the dittany were 
sacred to her. 

This goddess had also a temple at Rome upon 
mount Aventine, in the reign of Servius Tul- 
lius, which was built by the Romans and 
Latins, at both their charges; and there they 
‘met every year to offer a sacrifice, In comme- 
moration of the league made between both na- 
tions. This temple was adorned with cows- 
horns. Plutarch and Livy tell us the reason of 
it, when they relate that Autro Coratius, a 
Sabine, who had a very fine cow, was advised 
by a soothsayer to offer it in a sacrifice to 
Diana of mount Aventine; promising him if he 
offered that sacrifice that he should never want 
any thing, and that the city whereof he should 
be a citizen should subdue all other towns of 
Italy. To that purpose Autro came to Rome; 
but a slave of king Servius having acquainted 
his master with Autro’s design, who being gone 
to purify himself in the Tiber, before he offer- 
ed his sacrifice, Servius made use of that opporr 
tunity, sacrificed the cow to Diana, and hung 
the horns in her temple. 

Strabo, }. 14. de descriptione Mundi, relates, 
that in the isle of Icarus there was a temple of 
Diana, called cavporoaoy or Taurica ; Livy, 1. 4. 
Dec. 4. calls it Tauropolum, and the sacrifices 
that were offered in that temple Tauropolia. 
However Dionysius in his book De situ Orbis 
says, that Diana was not called Taurepola from 
the people, but from the bulls that abound in 
that country. 

DIANELLA, in botany. See Dracz#na. 

DIANDRIA. (ac, and evag, a husband.) 
The second class of Linnéus’s Artificial System, 
comprehending all hermaphrodite flowers, 
which have two stamens. Also the name of 
an order, in the classes gynandria, moneecia, 
dicecia. Haller calls such plants distemones. 

DIANTHERA, in botany. See Justicia. 

DIANTHUS.. Pink. In botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order digynia. Calyx 
cylindrical, one leafed, with scales at the base; 
petals five, with claws ; capsule’cylindrical, su- 
perior, one-celled. Thirty-two species; chiefly 
European plants, and five or six indigenous to 
our own country. They may be subtribuated 
as follows : 

A. with aggregate flowers. 

B. with solitary flowers, several on the same 

stem. 

C. with a one flowered herbaeeous stem. 

D. with shrubby stem. 

The following are those chiefly cultivated for 
ornament: 

1. D.. barbatus. Sweet-William: with 
flowers in clustered heads; scales of the calyx 
ovate-subulate, as long as the tube; leaves lan- 
ceolate. A native of Germany. The mode of 
cultivation is too well known to need enlarging 
upon. i 

2. D. caryophyllus. Clove-gilly-flower : 
found wild on old walls in our own country, 
with solitary flowers ; scales of the calyx ovate, 
acute, very short ; petals crenate, beardless. 

There are two other varieties, one with its 
éalyxescales imbricate: the other with flowers 
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double and variegated. This last is the real care 
nalion, assuming in the different individuals 
an infinite and most playful diversity of hues 
and stains. 

3. D. deltvides. Common pink? with 
flowers solitary ; scales of the calyx ovate, lan- 
ceolate, acute, eictaly only two; leaves rather 
obtuse, somewhat pubescent; petals crenate. 
Tt is found wild in our own pastures, where 
there is also another variety to be met with, 
with four scales and white petals. 

4. D. Chinensis. Chinese or Indian pink : 
with solitary flowers; scales of the calyx tu- 
bulate, spreading, foliaceous, as long as the 
tube; petals crenate; leaves lanceolate. A 
native of China. It rises about fifteen inches 
high, and, among us, flowers from July to 
November. 

~DI/APASE. s. (dia xe@wv.) A chord includ- 
ing all tones: the old word for diapason 
(Spenser). Boe hy 

DIAPASON, from a, by, and was, all, in 
music, a musical interval, otherwise called oc- 
tave: so called, because it contains all the pos- 
sible diversities of sound. 

The diapason is the first and most perfect © 
of the concords: if considered simply, it is but 
one harmonical interval ; though if considered 
diatonically, by tones, and semi-tones, it con- 
tains seven degrees, viz. three greater tones, two _ 
lesser tones, and two greater semi-tones. | 

The interval of a diapason, that is, the pro- 
portion of its grave sound to its acute, is as 2 
to 1. 

The ancients had seven variations, or species 
of the diapason, arising from the various posi- 
tions of the tones and semi-tones in the scale. 

Diapason, is also an appellation given ta 
certain stops in anorgan. See Stops. | 

DIApPason, among musical instrument- 
makers, is a kind of rule, by which they deter- 
mine the measure of the pipes or_other parts of 
their instruments. A square being divided into . 
eight equal parallelograms ; the points wherein 
a diagonal intersects all these paraljelograms, 
express all the usual intervals in music ;-and on 
this principle it is that the diapason is founded.- 
Thus, there is a diapason for trumpets and ser- — 
pents : bell- founders have likewise a diapason, 
for the regulation of the size, thickness, &c. of 
their bells. 

Diapason, is also compounded with other 
words; as diapuson diaex, of which there are 
two kinds, the greater expressed by the ratio of 
10-+3, the less by 16: 5. Diapason diapente, — 
a twelfth; the ratio is @: 3. Diapason dia- 
tessaron, an eleventh; founded on the ratio of — 
8:3. Diapason ditone, a tenth; a concord 
whose termsare 10:4. Diapason semiditone, 
a minor or imperfect tenth; the ratio of which 
is 12:5. . 

DIAPENSIA, in botany, a genus of jthe 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 
salver-shaped; calyx five-leaved, imbricate, 
with three additional leaflets ; stamens placed. 
on the tube of the coral; capsule three-celled. 
One species ; a native.of Lapland, with linear, 
leaves, imbricate at the base ; peduncles on¢- 
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flowered from the top of the branch; petals 
white, 

DIAPENTE, in ancient music, an interval 
which we now call a perfect fifth. 

DIMAPER. s. (diapre, French.) 1. Linen 
elcth woven in flowers, and other figures 
(Spenser), 2. A napkin; a towel (Shak.). 

Zo Diaper. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
variegate ; to diversify (Howel). 2. To draw 
flowers upon clothes (Peacham). 

DIAPERIS, in entomology, a tribe of the 
genus chrysomela ; thus named by Fabricius in 
his system. See CHRYSOMELA. 

DIAPHANEITY. $s. (from Siapavesee-) 
Transparency; pellucidness (Ray). 

DIAPHAINIC, a. (de and gasyog.) ‘Trans- 
parent; pellucid (Raleigh). 

DIA/PHANOLUIS. a. (a and oaiyw.) Trans. 
parent; clear; translucent (Raleigh). 

DIAPHONICS, from di, through, and 
‘pwn, Sound, is sometimes used for the science 
of refracted sound, as it passes through differ- 
ent mediums, ' 
~~ DIAPHORESIS. (diaphoresis, Sieognars 5 
from depogew, to carry through.) Perspiration 
or increased cutaneous secretion. 
 DIAPHORETIC. a. (Siapopntinos.) Sudori- 
fic; promoting perspiration (Arbuthnot). 

DIAPHORETICS. (diaphoretica, medi- 
camenta, diapopriline 3 from diapogew, tO carry 
through.) Sudorifics. Medicines which,.from 
heing taken internally, increase the discharge 
by-the skin. This class of medicines compre- 
hends five orders: 1. Pungent diaphoretics, as 
the volatile salts and essential oils, which are 
‘well adapted for the aged; those in whose 
system there is little sensibility ; those who are 
difficultly affected by other diaphoretics; and 
those whose stomachs will not bear large doses 
of medicines. 2. Calefacient diaphoretics, such 
as serpentaria, contrayerva, and guaiacum ; 
these are given in cases where the circulation 
is low and languid. 3. Stimulant diaphoretics, 

-as antimonial and mercurial preparations, 
which are best fitted for the vigorous and ple- 
thoric. 4. Antispasmodic diaphoretics, as 
opium, musk, and camphor, which are given 
to produce a diaphoresis, when the momentum 
of the blood is increased. 5. Diluent diapho- 
retics, as water, whey, &c. which are best cal- 
culated for that habit in which a predisposition 
to sweating is wanted ; and in which no dia- 
phoresis takes place, although there be evident 
Causes to produce it. 

_ DIAPHORICA, a term given by the Greek 
musicians to every dissonant interval. 

_ DIAPHRAGM. (diaphragma, d:appayye ; 
from %e, and paprlw, to divide.) Septum trans- 
versum. ‘The midrif. A muscle that divides 
the cavity of the thorax from that of the abdo- 

“men. It is composed of two muscles; the first 
and superior of these arises from the sternum, 
and the ends of the last ribs on each side. Its 
fibres, from this semicircular origination, tend 
towards their centre, and terminate in a teadon, 
oF aponeurosis, which is termed the centrum 

tendinosum. The second and inferior muscle 
proceeds from the vertebre of the loins by two 
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productions, of which that on the right side 
comes from the first, second, and third vertebrxz 
of the loins; that on the left side is somewhat 
shorter, and both these productions join and 
make the lower part of the diaphragm, which 
joins its tendons with the tendon of the other, 
so that they make but one muscular partition. 
It is covered by the pleura on its upper side, and 
by the peritoneum on the lower side. It is 


- pierced in- the middle, for the passage of the 


vena cava; in its lower part for the cesophagus, 
and the nerves which go to the upper orifice of 
the stomach, and betwixt the productions of 
the inferior muscle, passes the aorta, the tho- 
racic duct, and the vena azygns. It receives 
arteries and veins called phrenic or diaphrag- 
matic, from the cava and aorta ; and sometimes 
on its lower part two branches from the vena 
adiposa, and two arteries from the lumbares. 
It has two nerves which come from the third 
vertebra of the neck, which pass through the 
cavity of the thorax, and are lost in its sub- 
stance. In its natural situation the diaphragm 
is convex on the upper side towards the breast, 
aid concave on its lower side towards the belly: 
therefore, when its fibres swell and contract, it 
must become plain on each side, and conse- 
quently the cavity of the breast is enlarged to 
give liberty to the lungs to receive air in inspi- 
ration; and the stomach and intestines are 
pressed for the distribution of their contents ; 
hence the use of this muscle is very consider- 


able; itis the principal agent in respiration, 


particularly in inspiration; for when it is in 
action the cavity of the thorax is enlarged, par- 
ticularly at the sides, where the lungs are 
chiefly situated ; and as the lungs must always 
be contiguous to the inside of the thorax and 
upper side of the diaphragm, the air rushes into 
them, in order to fill up the increased space. 
In expiration it is relaxed and pushed up by 
the pressure of the abdominal muscles upon 
the viscera of the abdomen; and at the same 
time that they press it upwards, they pull down 
the ribs, by which the cavity of the thorax is 
diminished, and the air suddenly pushed out of 
the lungs. 

IAPHRAGM, is also a general name given 
to all partitions, or separations between two 
parts of a thing; as the little perforated parti- 
tions in the tubes of long telescopes. _ 

DIAPHRAGMITIS. (diaphragmitis, dia- 
powyuiric; from diappayax, the diaphragm.) 
Paraphrenitis, An inflammation of the dia- 
phragm. See PaRAPHRENITIS. 

IDIAPORESIS, in rhetoric, is used to ex- 
press the hesitation or uncertainty of the 
speaker ; and is most naturally placed in the 
exordium or introduction to a discourse. _ 

DIARBECK,. or DrarsBexkr, a province 
of Turkey, in Asia, lying between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. It has 'Turcomania oir 
the N. Persia on the E. Irac Arabi on. the 8. 
and Syria on the W. This was the ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

DIARBEKR, the capital of the above pro- 
vince, is a large and ancient town, It is called 
by the Turks Karamed: and is seated in-a de= 
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Rightful plain, on the banks of the Tigris, near 
its source. The trade of this town consists 
chiefly in red leather, and cotton cloth of the 
same colour. Here are about 20,000 Chris- 
tians, to whom the Turks behave remarkably 
well. Lat. 37.28 N. Lon. 39. 40 E. 

DIARRHOEA. (diarrhea, diepioca; from 
diapiw, to flow through). A purging. It is 
distinguished by frequent stools with the natu- 
yal excrement, not contagious, and seldom at- 
tended with pyrexia. It is a genus of diseases 
in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of Cul- 
Jen, containing the following species: 1. Diar- 
rhea crapulosa. “The feculent diarrhoea, from 
crapulus, or a surfeit which overloads the 
stomach. 2 Diarrhoea biliosa. The bilious, 
from an increased secretion of bile. 3. Diar- 
rhoea mucosa. The mucous, from a quantity of 
‘slime being voided. 4. Diarrhoea hepatirrhoea. 
The hepatic, in which there is a quantity of 
‘serous matter, somewhat resembling flesh, 
voided ; the liver being primarily affected. 5. 
Diarrhoea lienterica. The lientery; when the 
‘food passes unchanged. 6. Diarrhoea ceeliaca. 
The cceliac passion: the food passes off in this 
‘affection in a white liquid state like chyle. 7. 
Diarrhoea verminosa. Arising from worms. 

DIARRHOE’TIC. a. (from diarrhea.) 
Promoting the flux of the belly; solutive ; pur- 

ative (Arbuthnot). 
~DIARTHROSIS. (diarthrosis, from siap- 
av, to articulate.) A moveable connexion of 
bones. ‘This genus has five species, viz. enar- 
throsis, arthrodia, ginglymus, trochoides, and 
amphyarthrosis. 

DIARY. (diarium, Latin.) A term some- 
times used for a journal, or day-book, contain- 
ing an account of every day’s proceeding. ‘This 
may be, either by way of history of what is 

"past, as diaries of the weather for a preceding 
year ; or by way of anticipation, asin almanacs, 
such as the Ladies’ Diary, the Gentleman’s 
Diary, &c. 

- Drary FEVER, an ephemera, or fever of a 
d 


ay. 
DIASCHISMA, in music, the difference 
between the commaand the enharmonic diesis: 
the ratio expressing it is —. 
DIASCORDIUM, in pharmacy, a once 
celebrated composition, so called from scor- 
dium, which was one of its ingredients. It is 
now expunged from the dispensatories. 
DIASTALTIC, a term applied by the an- 
cient musicians to the major third, major 
sixth, and major seventh. 
~ DIASTASIS. (diastasis, from ciotnpst, tO 
separate.) A separation of the ends of bones.. 
DIASTEM, a name the ancient musicians 
gave to a simple interval, in contradistinction 
toa compound interval, which they called a 
system. ‘ rag ‘ 
““ PIASTOLE. (diastole, from ha, and 
eziddw, to stretch.) The dilation of the heart 
and arteries. See CiRcULATION OF THE 
BLOOD. x) ' 
DIASTOLE, in grammar, a figure whereby 
a syllable naturally short is made long. 
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DIA'STYLE. s. (de and eux@,, a pillar.) A 
sort of edifice, where the pillars stand at such 
a distance from one another, that three dia- 
meters of their thickness are allowed for inter- 
columniation. 

DIATESSARON, in ancient music, an in- 
terval comprehending a major tone, a minor 
tone, and a major semitone: the terms of its 
ratio are 4: 33 and it is now called a fourth. 

DIATHESIS. (diathesis, diaGsorg 3 from San 
Get, to dispose.) In medicine, any particular 
State of the body: thus, in inflammatory fever 
there is an inflammatory diathesis, and, during 
putrid fever, a putrid diathesis, — xf 

DIATONIC, (from 3a, and gover, tone.) An 
epithet given to that of the three ancient mu- 
sical genera, which allowed only three degrees, 
the greater and less tone, and the greater semi- 
tone. The diatonic genus has long been con- 
sidered as more natural than either the chro- 
matic or enharmonic, Aristoxenus asserts it 
to have been the first, and informs us, that the 
other two were formed from the division of its 
intervals. re 

DIA''ONUM INTENSUM, or SHARP 
DIATONIC; the name given by musical theo- 
rists to those famous proportions of the inter- 
vals proposed by Ptolemy, in his system of that 
name. <A system which, long after the time 
of this ancient speculative musician, was re= 
ceived in our counterpoint, and is pronounced 
by Dr. Wallis, Dr. Smith, and the most learn= _ 
ed writers on harmonics, to be the best division 
of the scale. ‘The numbers by which Didymus 
expresses these proportions are? x 12 x 16 = 4: 
Ptelemy expressed them in the same way, 
merely transposing the first two terms, 

DIATRZETA, a word used by Pliny and 
other ancient Romans, to express a sort of cups 
and vases, which were of much value, and_ 
only seen at the tables of the great. They were, 
at first, made of pure rock crystal. 

DIAULION. (from die, and avroc, a flute.) 
A performance on the ancient stage with a flute 
alone. - . 

DIAULODROMI, in antiquity, those 
racers who turned the meta or goal, and finish- 
ed their course at the place of starting. This 
kind of race was called diaulos. 

DIAZEUCTIC, (from hagevywpi, I dis- 
join, or sesqui-octave tone), in the ancient 
Greek music, was that which disjoined two 
fourths, one on each side of it, and which, 
being joined to either, made a fifth, sth 

DIB, in ichthyology. See Scr@na Ra- 
MAH. , 

DIBBLE, or Dizper, a simple but nseful 
implement in gardening, used for planting out 
not only young plants but some kinds of grain 


also. Dibbling of wheat has now become very 


general, and is a most important improvement 
in agriculture. See HusBanpry. erent 
DI‘BSTONE. s, A little stone which chil- © 
dren throw at another stone (Locke). 
_ DICAICITY. s. (dicacitas, Lat.) Pertness; 
sauciness. : | 
- DICE, among gamesters, certain cubical 
pieces of bone or ivory, marked with dots on 
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each of their faces, from one to six, according 
to the number of their sides. 
Dice are said to have been invented by Pala- 
medes at the siege of Troy, for the amusement 
of the officers and soldiers. 
~ Sharpers have several ways of falsifying dice : 
1. By sticking a hog’s bristle in them, so as to 
make them run high or low as they please. 2. 
By drilling and loading them with quicksilver ; 
which trick is discovered by holding them 


gently between two diagonal corners ; when if 


false, the heavy side will turn always down- 
ward. 


dice-makers, some of whom are so dextrous, 
that sharping gamesters will give any money 
for such dice. bd 

Dice pay a large stamp-duty, and are. pro- 
hibited from importation. 

To Dicez. v. n. (from the noun.) To game 
with dice (Shakspeare). 

Dice-Box. s. (dice and lox.) The box from. 
which the dice are thrown (Addison). 


DICER. s. (from dice.) A player at dice ; . 


agamester (Shakspeare). 

DICHONDRA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order digynia. Calyx 
five-parted ; corol wheel-shaped, five- parted ; 
inferior; capsules two, one seeded. Two 
species ; one a native of New Grenada, the 
other of India. 

DICHORD, in music, the name given to 
the two-stringed lyre, said to have been invent- 
ed by the Egyptian Mercury. Apollodorus 
accounts for its invention in the following man- 
ner: ‘* Mercury,” says he, ‘‘ walking on the 
banks of thé river Nile, happened to strike his 
foot against the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of 
which had been dried away by the heat of the 
sun, and nothing left of its contents but the 
nerves and cartilages ; he was so pleased with 
the sound it produced, that.he thence conceiv- 
ed the idea of a lyre, which he afterwards con- 
' structed in the form of a tortoise, and strung it 
with the dried sinéws of animals.” (Busby.) 
_ This relation of Apollodorns will serve to 
explain a passage in the third ode of the fourth 
book of Horace: namely, 


O Testudinis aureze 
Dulcem que strepitum, Pieri, temperas! 
_, O mutis quoque piscibus\ 
Donaturi cyent, si jibeat, sonum ! 


This passage has been often looked upon as 
an extravagant whim of the poet. But, allow- 
ing that he was acquainted with the writings 
of the Athenian Sarid. the thought ex- 
hibited in the above lines is as natural as it is 
beautiful; and the muse might give even to 
mute fishes (or the shells of the Testudines 
Aquatice) the melodious voice of the swan. 
See Lyre. — 

DICHOTOMOUS STEM, in botany, ap- 
pred toa forked stem ; whence the term might 

e rendered furcate or forked: but neither of 
these terms express the full meaning of dicho- 
tomous, excepting perhaps when applied to 
melissa calamintha, waich seldom proceeds to 


3. By filing and rounding them. But, 
~ all these methods fall far short of the arts of the. 
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a second subdivision. Continually and regu-: 
larly dividing by pairs from top to bottom. As 
in viscum or misselto, valeriana locusta. 
When applied to a peduncle, as in melissa 
calamintha, this term may with more propriety 
be rendered by forked ; because it seldom pro- 
ceeds to a second subdivision. 
DickHoOTOMOUS-CORYMBED. Composed 
of corymbs, in which the pedicles divide and. 
useahie in pairs. As in achyranthes corym-. 
sa. 
_ DICHO'TOMY. s. (x closa.) Distribution: 
or ideas by pairs (Watts). ( 
Dicnotomy. Bisection.. A.term used by 
astronomers for that phasis, or appearance of. 
the moon, wherein she is bisected, or shews. 
just half her disk, or circle; or whem she is in 
the beginning of her first and last quarter. 
DICK, in agriculture, a term provincially 
employed to signify the mound or back of a 
ditch. 
DICKER, in old writers, ten hides of skins.’ 
Also ten pairs of gloves, ten bars of iren, &c., 
are sometimes denoted by the term dicker. 
_ DICKINSON (Edmund), an English phy- 
sician, born at Appleton in Berkshire, 1624, 
and educated at Merton college, Oxford, where, 
he took his degrees. In 1655 he published a. 
curious book called Delphi Pheenicizantes, &c.. 
to which were added some other tracts. His 
chief design in this work is to prove that the 
heathen mythological stories were corruptions 


of the scripture histories of the Old Testament.. 


In 1684 Dr. Dickinson removed to London, 
and soon after was appointed physician to the. 
king. In 1702 he published his physica Vetus 
et Vera, sive tractarus de Naturali veritate hex-. 
zmeri Mosaici, &c. in which it is proved that 
the method of the creation of the universe, ac- 
cording to the principles of true philosophy, is, 
in a concise and general way, laid down by. 
Moses. He died in 1707, and was buried in 
thechurchofSt. Martin-in-the- fields (Watkins). 
DICKSONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order filices. Fructification, 
in roundish, distinct marginal dots ; involucre 
double; one from the surface opening out- 
wards; the other from the inflated margin of 
the front, often embracing the former, open- 
ing inwards. ‘Thirteen species 5 all exotics. 
DICOCCOUS, or Two-GRaAINED. CAP- 
SULE. (capsulu dicocca.) In botany, consist- 
ing of two cohering grains or cells, with one 
seed in each. . 
DICOTYLEDONOUS, in botany, ep- 
plied to those plants which have seeds that split 
into two lobes in germinating. ' 
DICRANUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order musci. Capsule ovate, 
oblong; fringe simple,.of sixteen broadish, in- 
flected, cloven teeth, Sixty-one species ; mostly 
natives of our own country,; which may be 
subarranged into . 
_ A. Plants with leaves two-rowed, and com- 
ressed. . 
B. Plants with leaves pointing.. 
The dicranium or dicranum is, in all its 
species, exquisitely beautiful and clegant. We 
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have selected two of the species in the botani- 
cal plate LX X, which are as follow: 

D. osmundioides. Close-leaved, fern fork- 
moss, with erect stem ; leaves imbricate, in two 
ranks, sheathing, elliptic ; lanceolate, flatten- 
ed laterally ; fruit stalk terminal. A native of 
the Down and Wicklow mountains in Ireland; 
and occasionally found in Scotland and Car- 
narvonshire. Perennial ; produces fruit in the 
spring. Dey 

D. fuscescens. Brown forkmoss. Stem 
branched ; leaves subulate, carinate, curvila- 
teral; peduncle solitary, from a small sheath ; 
capsule obovate, curved, furrowed. First dis- 
covered by Dr. Smith in 1782, in Rivelston 
woed near Edinburgh. 

DICROTIC. (dicroticus, pulsus, from be, 
twice, and x2#w, to strike.) A term given to a 
alse in which the artery rebounds efter strik- 
ing, so as to convey the sensation of a double 
ulsation. . 

DICTAMNUS. (dictamnus, from Dictam- 
mus, a City in Crete, on whose mountains it 
grows:) Traxinella; bastard or white dittany. 
Jn botany, a genus of the class decandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx’ five-leaved; petals five, 
spreading ; filaments sprinkled with glandular 
dots: capsules five, united. One species only, 
D. albus; a native of Germany and France, 

with large white flowers, emitting inflammable 

odorous effluvia, The root of the plant was 
formerly in medicinal use ; when fresh, it has 
a moderately strong, not disagreeable, smell. 
Formerly it was much used as a stomachie, 
tonic, &c, but is now fallen into disuse. 

DICTAMNUS CRETICUS. — Dittany of 
Crete, The leaves of this plant, origanum die- 
tamnus; foliis inferioribus tomentosis, spicis 
nutantibus, of Linnéus, are now rarely used ; 


they have been recommended as emmenagogue | 


and alexipharmic. See ORIGANUM. | 
.* Fo DICTATE. v. a. (dicto, Latin.) To de- 
liver to another with authority; to declare with 
confidence (Pope). 
' Di’ctate. s. (dictafum, Latin.) Rule or 

maxim delivered with authority ; prescription; 
prescript (Prior). 

DICTA'TION. s. (from dictate.) The act 
or practice of dictating or prescribing. 

DICTATOR, a magistrate in ancient Rome, 
invested with regal authority. He was chosen 
only when the state was in imminent danger ; 
as from foreign enemies, inward seditione, the 
plague, &c. The origin of this office was 
somewhat uncertain even in Livy’s time. The 
dictator remained in office for six months, after 
which he was again elected if the affairs of the 
state seemed to be desperate ; but if tranquillity 
was re-established, he generally Jaid down his 
power before the time was expired. He knew 
no superior in the republic, and even the laws 
were subjected to him. He was called dictator, 
because dictas, named by the consul, or guo- 
niam dictis ejus parebat populus, because the 
people implicitly obeyed his command. He 
‘was named by the consul in the night vive 
voce, and his election was confirmed by: the 
auguries. <As his power was absolute, hecould 
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proclaim: war, levy forces, conduct them against 
an enemy, and disband them at his pleasure. 
He punished as he pleased, and from his de« 
cision there lay no appeal, at least till later — 
times, This office, so-respectable and illustrious: 
in the earlier ages of the republic, became odi- 
ous by the perpetual usurpations of Syllaand J. 
Cesar; and after the death of the latter the 
Roman senate passed a decree which for ever 
forbade the election of another dictator in 
Rome. 

DicTaTor, is now used to signify one in- 
vested with absolute authority ; or one whose 
credit or authority enables him to direct the 
conduct of others. 

DICTATO'RIAL. a. (from dictator.) Au- 
thoritative ; confident ; dogmatical (/Vatts). « 

DICTA’TORSHIP. s. (from dicfator.) 1. 
The office of a dictator (Wotton). 2..Au- 
thority ; insolent confidence (Dryden). 

DICTA/TURE. s. (dictatura, Latin.) The 
office of a dictator; dictatorship. 

DICTION. s. (diction, French.) Style; 
language ; expression ( Dryden). i, 

DICTIONARY, a collection, or catalogue 
of all the words of a language, or art, with their 
AL anierorera : ranged in the order of the alpha- 

et. cave 

What the Latins, and we after them, call 
dictionary, the Greeks called lexicon. 

There are two principal manners of writing : 


‘in the one, which we may call scientific, we 


proceed from ideas, and things, to words; that 
is, we first lay down the thing, then the name 
it is called by. ‘This is the way of discovery, 
or invention ; because the thing onght to be 
first found, before it is named. In this way 
we come from simple and common ideas, to 
complex ones. — 

The other is didactic, just the reverse of the 
former; in which we go from words and 
sounds, to ideas and things; that is, begin with 
the term and end with the explanation. This 
is the historical way, or the way of teaching and 
narration ; of resolving the extraordinary know- 
ledge of one person into the ordinary of an- 
other; of distributing artificial complications 
into their simple ideas; and thus rasing and 
levelling again what art had erected. | 

The dictionary comes under the latter kind. 
1t supposes the advances and discoveries made, 
and proceeds to explain or relate them. The 
lexicographer, like a historian, comes after the 
affair; and gives a description of what passed. 
The several terms are so many subjects, suppos« 
ed to be known to him; and which ke imparts 
to others, by a detail of the particulars thereof: 
Indeed, the analegy between a dictionary and a 
history is closer than people may, at first 
thought, imagine: the dictionary relates what 
has passed, with regard to each of our ideas, in 
the coalitions or combinations that have been 
made of them > its business is, to deliver the 
progresses made in the several parts of knows. 
ledge under consideration, by an orderly retroe 
spect, and deduction of the terms, from their 
present complex to theit original simple state. 
The dictionary of am art, is the proper history 
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6t such art, the dictionary of a language, the 
history of that language. The one relates that 
such an art, or such and such parts thereof, 
gtand so and so; are managed so and so ; and the 
result so and so: the other, that such and such 
a word is used as synonymous to such and such 
others. The dictionary-writer is not supposed 
to have any band in the thing he relates ; he is 
no more concerned to make the improvements, 
or establish the significations, than is the his- 
torian to achieve the actions he relates. 

The difference between what we commonly 
call the history of an art, and a dictionary of it, 
is only circumstantial ; arising from the differ- 
ent views of the two sorts of authors: the one 
chiefly regards the time and order, when each 
step, each advanee, was first made; i. e. how 
it stood with respect to such and such eras, or 
periods of time; and might more properly be 
called the chronology of the art: the other, re- 
garding chiefly the object or intention of the 
art, relates its present constitution, and how it 
proceeds to attain the end proposed. You may 
add, that the former primarily considers what 
is passed, or already advanced ; the other also, 
' what is present, or remains to be done. And 

if you will likewise add this, that the history 
intermixes divers foreign and accidental cir- 
cumstances with the discovery, which the dic- 
tionary abstracts and sets aside, and so reduces 
it nearer to science, you will have the full and 
adequate difference between them. Thus, the 
making of the first lyre (see DicHorD) is re- 
lated with some circumstances which have no 
place in the proper structure of the instrument, 
and may therefore, without impropriety, be 
omitted in the dictionary, which only takes in 
(necessarily) what belongs to the art, or artists 
in general ,not what belongs tosome oneofthem. 
' The whole, in effect, amounts to this, that 
the first time of doing a thing is related by the 
historian with the several particulars, which in 
any way, though occasionally only, and re- 
motely, affected it: whereas, the lexicographer 
coming afterwards, keeps more closely and 
severely to the point, and relates nothing but 
hat is essential ; i. e. the first time the thing 
ds considered as now arising; a new production 
or phenomenon, from some analogous prin- 
ciple; and therefore we attend to the foreign 
_ causes that brought it forth: whereas, after- 
wards, we consider it as arising from a pre- 
existent theory, or the prescription of an artist, 
and thus resolve the cause into the art itself. 

Any other difference which may seem to be 
between the two, is only as to more or less par- 
‘ticular; which, indeed, is a thing that em- 
barrasses and amuses us on many occasions: 
thus, in mere civil histories, if one relate the 
Series of a campaign, another the bombardment 
of a town, and a third the wounding and death 
of a. general officer; though the latter subjects 
be. only part of the former, yet the first will be 
said to have composed a piece of history, the 
second a piece of fortification, and the third a 
piece of surgery. And yet there is no other 
difference between them, than between the 
_ Seography of a country, and the topography of 


a village or a hillock; the history of a nation, 
and the life of a single person. 

To say no more, the dictionary of an art 
stands in much the same relation to the history 
thereof, that the history of a people does to the 
lives of all the considerable and active persons 
composing it. Their difference is only as to the 
point of sight; the eye being supposed so near 
in the one case, as to see the parts distinctly ; 
and in the other so far off, as to take in the 
whole completely: whence the one gives you 
all the incidents; the other only the greater. 
In effect, the one is all concerted to one point 
of view, most favourable to the whole, and the 
greater parts; the other to many; the eye be- 
ing shifted for each part, to furnish an adequate 
representation of each. 

Our readers will not, we trust, judge of our 
work, by the description we have here given of 
a dictionary. Let it be recollected that ours is 
meant to be something more; and that we have 
taken all the advantages the nature of the sub- 
ject would afford us: we have frequently made 
ourselves delinquents against strict rule, for our 
reader’s benefit. A dictionary, by our own 
confession, is to be a history; and yet we have 
not kept so close to that form as to abandon 
the benefit of all others. In the business of 
mathematics, for instance, the regular way 
would be to relate or enumerate the several 
matters belonging thereto, without investigat- 
ing or demonstrating their truth: demonstras 
tions, strictly speaking, have nothing to do in 
a dictionary, no more than authentic instru« 
ments, declarations, &c. in a history. To de- 
monstrate the several properties and relations, 
e. gr. of lines, angles, numbers, &c. in a dic- 
tionary, were an iuidiscretion as great as for a 
historian to produce certificates and copies of 
parish-registers, of the births, burials, mar- 
riages, &c. of the several persons whose actions 
he relates. And yet, on some extraordinary oc- 
casions, we would not, even in a mere dic- 
tionary, omit to give demonstrations ; where, 
for instance, there was any thing very interest- 
ing, novel, not easily effected, or very import- 
ant: a practice like which historians them- 
selves frequently give into; though it be a con- 
fessed irregularity, as’it breaks in upon the 
unity of the narration. But we are far from 
the views of certhin dictionary-writers, who 
seem to think it incumbent on them to demon- 
strate every thing that is capable of demonstra- 
tion. This is directly to forget the nature of 
their work; and to dispense-with the rules, 
both to their own and the reader’s cost. How 
dear, for.example, must a competent demon- 
stration of most of Euclid’s propositions be, pur- 
chased in this way. The reader must be at 
the pains of picking it piece-meal out of twenty 
several parts of the book, where the alphabet 
has happened to cast it. And for what is all 
this? Why, to make the dictionary do the 
business of Euclid’s elements; for which it is 
the most unfit in the world. You might with 
equal propriety make an ozier basket supply 
the office of a pleasure boat; or a swords 
pummel that of a-portmanteau; as Paracelsus 
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4s said to havedone. Modern times and tastes, 
however, have required a union of the method 
of the dictionary-writers, with those of the his- 
torian of art, and the author of systems: this 
general plan carries with it many advantages, 
with comparatively few and small disadvan- 
tages: it has, theiefore, been adopted in the 
present work. See ENcycLopapra and 
PANTOLOGIA. 

DicTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GuaGE.. The desigu of every dictionary of 
language is to explain, in the most accurate 
manner, the meaning of every word; and to 
shew the various ways in which it can be com- 
bined with others, in as far as this tends to 
alter its meaning. The dictionary which does 
this in the most accurate manner is the most 
complete. Therefore the principal study of a 
lexicographer ought to be, to discover a method 
which will be best adapted for that purpose. 
Dr. Johnson, with great labour, has collected 
the various meanings of every word, and quot- 
ed the authorities: but, would it not have been 
an improvement if he had given an accurate 
definition of the precise meaning of every word; 
pointed out the way in which it ought to be 
employed with the greatest propriety ; shewed 
the various deviations from that original mean- 
ing, which custom had se far established as to 
render allowable ; and fixed. the precise limits 
beyond which it could not be employed with- 
out becoming a vicious expression ?. With this 
view, it would have been necessary to exhibit 
the nice distinetions that take place between 
words which are nearly synonymous. Without 
this, many words can only be defined in such 
a manner as that they must be considered ex- 
actly synonymous. We might point out these 
defects in many instances; but shall content 
ourselves with giving the following example, 
to show how a dictionary of the English lan- 
guage might be more advantageously compiled. 

Form. subst. ‘The external appearance of 
any object, when considered only with respect 
to shape or figure. This term therefore, in the 
literal sense, can only be applied to the objects 
of the sight and touch; and is nearly synony- 
mous with figure: but they differ in some re- 
spects. Form may be employed to denote 
more rude and unfinished shapes : figure, those 
which are more perfect and regular. Form 
can never be employed without denoting mat- 
ter; whereas figure may be employed in the 
abstract : thus we say, a square or a triangular 
figure ;, but not a square or triangular form. 
And in the same manner we say, the figure of 
a house; but we must denote the substance 
which forms that figure, if we use the word 
form ; as, a cloud of the form of a house, &c. 
See Ficure. | 

2. In contrast to irregularity or confusion. 
As beauty cannot exist without forns, it is by 
a figure of speech employed to, denote beauty, 
order, &c. 

3. As form respects only the external appear- 
ance of bodies, without regard to their internal 
qualities, it is, by a figure of speech, employed 
in contrast to these qualities, to denote empty 


show, without essential qualities. In this sens 
it is often taken when applied to religious cere- 
monies, &c. . aaa 
4. As fourm is employed to denote the ex- 
ternal appearance of bodies; so, ima figurative 
sense, it is applied to reasoning, denoting the 
particular mode or manner in which this is 
conducted ; as, the form of a syllogism, &c, | 
5. In the same manner it is employed to dee 
note the particular inode of procedure estabs— 
lished in courts of law; as, the forms of law, 
religion, &c. mi 
6. Form is sometimes, although improperly, 
used ‘to denote the different circumstances of 
the same body; as, water in a fluid or a solid 
form. But as this phrase regards the internal 
qualities rather than the external figure, it is 
improper; and ought to be, water in a fluid or 
solid state. 
_ 7. But when bodies of different kinds are 
compared with one another, this term may be 
employed to denote other circumstances than 
shape or figure ; for we may say, a juice exud- 
ing from a tree in the form ot wax or rosin; 
although, in this case, the consistence, colour, 


&c. and not the external arrangement of parts, 


constitute the resemblance. 


&. From the regular appearance of a number’ 


of persons arranged in one long seat, such — 
persons so arranged are sometimes called a 
form; as a form of studenis, &c. And, 

g. By an easy transition, the seat itself has 
also acquired the name of form. : 

This may perhaps serve to give some idea of 
the plan of an English Dictionary composed 
upon philosophical principles: but, besides the 


circumstances we have enumerated, there are 


many others which would require partucular 
attention in the execution of a work of this: 
kind. In the English language, a great variety’ 
of terms occur, which denote matter under. 
certain general forms or circumstances, with- 
out regarding the minute diversities that may 


take place ; as the word cloth, which denotes ~ 


matter as manufactured into a particular form, 


including under it all the variety of stuffs 


manufactured in that particular way, of what- 
ever materials, colours, texture, or fineness they 
may be, Thesame may be said of wood, iron, 
yarn, and a great variety of terms of the same 
nature, some of which cannot assume any plu- | 
ral; while others admit of it in all cases, and 
others admit or refuse it according to the dif 
ferent circumstances in which they. are consider~ 
ed. In a dictionary, therefore, all this variety 
of cases ought to be clearly and distinctly point+ 
ed out undereach particular article: this is the 
more necessary, as some of these words have 
others formed from them, which might be 
readily mistaken for their plurals, although they _ 
have a very different signification ; as clothes, — 
which does not denote any number of pieces: 
or different kinds of cloth, but wearing apparel. 


The following example will illustrate this head, © 


Woop. subst. A solid substance, of which 
the trunks and branches of trees consist. 

1. This term is employed to denote the solid 
parts of vegetables of all kinds, in whatever 


’ 
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form or circumstances they are found. Nor 
¥ 


does this term admit of a plural with propriety, 


unless in the circumstances after-mentioned 2. 


for we say, many different kinds of wood, in 
preference to many kinds of woods; or, we say, 
oak, ash, or elm wood, not woods. 

_ 2. But where we want to contrast wood of 
one quality or country with that of another, it 
admits of a plural: for we say, white woods 
are in general softer than red; or West Indian 
woods are in general of greater specific gravity 
than the European woods: but unless where 
the colour, or some quality which distinguishes 
it from growing wood, is mentioned, this plu- 
ral ought as much as possible to be avoided, as 
it always suggests an idea of growing wood.. 

3. Wood likewise denotes a number of trees 
growing near one another ; being nearly syno- 
nymous with forest. (See Forzsr). 
sense it always admits of a plural; as, ‘* Ye 

woods and wilds whose solitary gloom, &c.” 

Farther, it is evident that-a dictionary cannot 
he reckoned complete without explaining obso- 
Iete words ; and if the terms of the several pro- 
vincial dialects were likewise given, it would 
be of great utility: nor would this take much 
time; because a number of these words need 
ho other explanation than to mark along with 

_them the words which had come in their place, 
when there happened to be one perfectly syno- 
nymous: and in those eases where the same 
idea could not be expressed in modern language 
without a periphrasis, it would be of use to ex- 
plain them distinctly : so that, when a writer 
found himself at « loss for a term, and obliged 
to search for one beyond the bounds of our own 
language, he might take one of these, when he 
found that it was expressive and energetic, in 
renee to another drawn from a_ foreign 

anguage. ‘This would at least have one good 
effect: it would make our language more fixed 
and stable, not to say more accurate and 
precise, than by borrowing from foreign lan- 
guages. 

DICTUM, is used for an arbitrament or 
award. 

_DICTYS CRETENSIS, an ancient histo- 
Tian, who served under Idomeneus, king of 

Crete, at the siege of Troy; of which expedi- 
tion he wrote an account, This work is said 
to have been the foundation of Homer’s [iad. 
The book which is extant under his name is 
generally admitted to be a forgery of the fif- 
teenth century, 

_DID of do. (e10, Saxon.) 1. The preterit 
of do. 2. The sign of the preter-imperfect 
tense. 3. It is sometimes used emphatically ; 
as, | did really love him. 

DIDACTIC, in the schools, signifies the 
manner of speaking, or writing, adapted to teach 
or explain the nature of things. The word is 
formed from the Greek S:dacxw, doceo, I teach. 

There are many words that are only used in 
the didactie and dogmatic way ; and there are 
many works, ancient and modern, both in 


‘prose and verse, written afier this method: 


such ‘are the Georgics of Virgil, Lucretius’s 
poem De Rermm Natura, Pope’s Essays on 
VOL, Ty, 


In this. 
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Criticism and on Man, ‘Akenside’s Pleasures 
of the Imagination, &c. 

DIDAPPER, in ornithology, the little 
grebe, or colymbus minor. 

DIDASCAILIC. a. (Sidacxern@-.) Pre« 
ceptive ; didactic (Prior). 

To DI’'DDER. v. a. (diddern, Teut.) To’ 
quake with cold ; to shiver (Skinner). 

DIDE’LPHIS. Opossum. In zoology, 
a genus of the class mammalia, order ferz, 
Fore-teeth minute, rounded; upper, ten ; 
intermediate two longer; lower eight; inter- 
mediate two broader, very short: tusks long; 
grinders crenate: tongue fringed with papille; 
a-pouch (in many) abdominal, covering the 
teats, ‘This tribe is chiefly feund in America ; 
living in holes in woody places, burrowing in 
the earth, and climbing trees by means of 
their prehensile tail; they move slowly, and 
feed on birds, especially poultry, insects, worms, 
and vegetables. Feet usually five-toed, divid- 
ed; the great toe remote: penis mestly con- 
cealed, glans divided. | Females have one, 
two, or three abdominal pouches, which can 
be opened or shut at pleasure ; in which the 
young are hid in time of danger, and which are 
sometimes found in the males. Nineteen spe- 
cies; omitting the two species of kanguroo 
which are. united under the same genus in 
the Linnéan system of Gmellin, but are sepa- 
rated and formed into a distinct genus by Dr. 
Shaw, who denominates the kanguroo genus 
macropus: and the two species into which he 
has divided it, m. major, and m. minor og 
kanguroo, and kanguroo-rat. 

The following are the species chiefly entitled 
to notice : 

1. D. opossum. 
varieties. 

a. Tail hairy near the base; region of the 
fap nen paler : head acute; ears longish 
oval. 

¢. Back dark-brown, belly yellowish: ears 

short, round. Both have from five to 
seven teats. General size rather smaller 
thanacommon cat: general measure from 
sixteen to twenty inches from the tip of 
the nose to the tail: which in the first 
variety is longer than the body, in the se- 
cond shorter; has a disagreeable smell ; 
and a grunting squeak in its voice. 

The generation of this species of didelphis, 
and of those species in general which are pos- 
sessed of pouches or marsupia, has, till very 
lately, remained a matter of great doubt, and. 
even to the present moment is not cleared up 
satisfactorily. From observations made on the 
d. gigantea, macropus major, or kanguroo, in 
our own country, it has been long ascertained 
that the young fetus (for it can be hardly called 
otherwise) receives its birth, and is admitted in 
avery diminutive and unformed state, into the 
pouch of the mother, and adheres to the teat 
appropriated to it with peculiar and almost in- 
tractable resistance. — All that we are acquainte. 
ed with beyond this has been privately noticed 
by professor Barten of Philadelphia, and will 
soon be, but never has been yet, communicated 


Virginian opossum. Two 
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to the public, in a series of memoirs upon this: 


interesting subject. He divides the gestation 
of d. Virginia, which he calls d. woopink, 
into uterine and marsupial ; the first occupies 
a period of from twenty-two to twenty-six days : 
the animal is then discharged from the uterus, 
and weighs not more than a single grain in 


common ;.by some means we are not yet ac-. 


quainted with, it is almést immediately in- 
troduced into the marsupium, and adheres to 
its appropriate teat: here it continues about 
fifty days before it becomes of the size of a 
house mouse, and is able to quit occasionally 
its new domicilium, acquiring upon the average 
about nine grains a day: and while the mar- 
supial gestation is advancing, a second uterine 
gestation is proceeding at the same time. 

2. 1. philander. Brazil opossum.’ Tail 


bushy at the base; ears pendulous; teats four: | 


whiskers six rows; margin of the orbits dusky 5 
feet whitish ; naked part of the tail whitish 
with brown spots. Inhabits South America 5 
length nine inches; of the tail fourteen. 

~ 3, D. marsupialis. Amboyna opossum. 
Teats eight, within the pouch. ‘Tail length of 


the body. Inhabits Amboyna: size of a cat: 


- its flesh is said to be pleasant. 

4. D. marina. Marmose. Tail hairy at 
the base ; a fold including the teats, which are 
from ten to fourteen; claws acute; teeth four- 
teen, cylindrical. Inhabits South America ; 
eats fruits, grain, roots, and fishes: slow and 
stupid: six inches long; tail same length. 
Pouchless. : 

5. D. cayopollin, Mexican opossum. ‘This 
is another of the few pouchless species of this 
genus. Tail larger than the body ; margin of 
the orbits black : length of the body six inches ; 
of the tail generally eleven, whitish spotted 
with chesnut, hairy at the base: grinders upper, 
five on each side. Inhabits the mountains of 
New Spain ; lives in trees, in which it brings 
forth its young,’ who cling close to the dam 
when alarmed. 

6. D. ‘dorsigera. Mertan opossum. So 
named. from madame Merian, who has intro- 
duced a figure of it into her splendid work on 
the insects of Surinam. ‘Tail hairy at the base ; 
longer than the body, whitish; of the male 
spotted; brownish, naked ; ears naked, sharp ; 
claws of the fore feet obtuse, of the hind feet 
sharp. Inhabits Surinam; burrows in the 
ground; is without pouch, but has five or six 
teats; brings five or six young, which when in 
danger adhere to the back of the mother, by 
twisting their tails round her: size of a rat. 
See Nat. Hist. Plate XLV. Sie 

7,.D: cancrivora, Cayenne opossum. ‘Tail 
scaly, almost naked, nearly as long as the body : 
thumb of the hind feet fiat: hair curled like 
wool. Inhabits marshy places in Cayenne ; 
féeds on crabs, which it hooks out from their 
holes with its prensile tail; grunts like a pig ; 


atows flat; easily tamed; «brings. forth from 
four to five in hollow trees; flesh good, re-- 


rembling that of a hare. . 
g. BP. orientalis, Phalanger. Tail hairy 
froin the base to thie middle, prensile, longer 


‘ 
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than the body: two middle toes of tle hind. 
feet, united. Inhabits the Molucca islands 5’ 
supposed also to inhabit Australasia ; is timid, 
and resembles thesquirrel invoiceand mannerof | 
eating; teats from two to four; as many young. 
_g. D. volans. | Pentaurus, or flying opos- 
sum. A broad,: hairy membrane, exten ing - 
from the middle of the fore-legs to the first joint. 
of the hind-legs, not including the tail. Inha- 
bits Australasia; body twenty inches long: 
tail twenty-two: its general appearance is that 
of a flying squirrel ; and its size, colours, and 
form, conspire to render it one of the most 
beautiful of quadrupeds. » . | 
.10. D. sciures. Squirrel cpossum. A la- 

teral flying membrane; body grey above; snowy 
beneath ; tail prehensile, very hairy, black to- 
wards the tip. Size of a squirrel ; eyes black 
and full ; pouch large; a black stripe down 
the head and back. Inhabits Australasia; 1s” 
torpid by day, but extremely active by night: 
a very elegant quadruped. 

DIDE/LTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia frustranea. Re- 
ceptacle bristly; seeds crowned with many- 
leaved chaff; calyx double; the outer about 
three-leaved, inner many-leaved. Two species: _ 
both natives of the Cape, and annual plants. 

DIDEROT (Dionysius), a French writer, 
born at Langres in 1713. He settled early at 
Paris, where he soon procured friends by his. 
wit and talents. In 3740, he published Pen- 
sées Philosophiques, which was afterwards re- 
printed under the title of Etrennes aux Esprits 
forts. In 1746, he was concerned in a Medi- 
cal Dictionary, which suggested to him the idea ~ 
ofa Dictionnaire Encyclopédique; which, with 
the assistance of powerful associates, he at 
length completed. His share in this great work _ 
was very large, and the whole of the articles on” 
arts and trade were furnished by him. While 
he was engaged in the Encyclopédie, he wrote 
some other works; as a licentious novel, called 
Bijoux Indiscrets, and two comedies, the Fils)’ 
Natural, and the Pére de Famille. In 1749, 
appeared his Letters to the Blind, the free sene’ 
timents in which occasioned his being impri- 
soned for six months at Vincennes. On reco- 
vering his liberty he wrote a letter on the Deaf’ 
and Dumb, in which he throws out a variety 
of reflections on miscellaneous subjects. His 
other works are: }. Principles of Moral Phi- 
losophy. 2. Reflections on the Interpretation | 
of Nature. 3. [he Code of Nature. 4. The’ 
sixth Sense. 5. Of Public Education. 6. 
Panegyric on Richardson. 7. Life of Seneca, 
In the major part of the works of Diderot he | 
kept one great object in view, which was the: 
propagation of deistical principles and sophisms. _ 
indeed he was during most of his lifea decided 
atheist, and he was pretty active in disseminat-— 
ing his notions: he was assisted by D’Alem-- 
bert and others, who when the intention of — 
Diderot was too plain and open, threw a mist” 
over it, that the design might not be so palpa- 
ble as to defeat itself. - "y 

Notwithstanding his numerous publications, ' 
Diderot was never tich, Soon aftey the publi-’ 
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#ation of the last volume’ of the Encyclopédie, 
upon which he had been employed for upwards 
of twenty years, his circumsiances. were so 
straitened, that an expedient was to be devised 
for their improvement. He had long’ corre- 
sponded with the late empress of Russia, whom 
he persuaded to consider him as the greatest, or 
one of the greatest economists of France. In 
the course of the correspondence he had men- 
tioned his own library as one of the most ya- 
luable in Europe ; and when Catharine want- 
ed to purchase it and make him librarian, he 
said that his constitution could not support the 
cold climate of St. Petersburgh. She offered 
to let him keep it during his lifetime in Paris; 
and the library was sold for an immense price. 
When her ambassador wanted to see it, after a 
year or two's payments, and the visitation could 
be no longer put off, Diderot was obliged to run 
ina hurry through all the booksellers’ shops in 
Germany to fill his empty shelves with old vo- 
Jumes. He had the good fortune to save ap- 
pearances; but the trick took air, because he 
fad been niggardly in his attention to the am- 
bassador’s secretary. This, however, did not 
hinder him from visiting his imperial pupil; to 
_ whom he told a poor story, in hopes of getting 
his daughter married with parade, and patro- 
nised by her majesty; but the scheme was 
seen through, and he was disappointed. 
In the year 1784, Diderot’s health began vi- 
 Sibly to decline; and one of his domestics, per- 
eeiving that his death was at no great distance, 
acquainted him with his apprehensions, and 
addressed him on the importance of preparing 
Tor another world. He heard the man with 
attention, thanked him kindly, acknowledged 
that his situation required seriousness, and pro- 
mised to weigh well what he had said. Some 
time after this conversation he desired that a 
‘priest might be brought; and the same do- 
meéstic introduced to him M, de Farsac, Curé 
de St, Sulpice. Diderot saw this ecclesiastic 
‘several times, and was preparing to make a pub- 
dic recantation of his errors. Condorcet and 
the other adepts now crowded about hin, per- 
suaded him that he was cheated, that his case 
Was not so dangerous as it was said to be, and 
that he only wanted the country air to restore 
Tim to health. For some time he resisted their 
attempts to bring him back toatheism, but was 
at last prevailed upon to try the effect of the 
country air. His departure was kept seeret, 
and he was conceated in the country till the 2d 
of July, when he died, His dead body was 
secretly brought back to Paris, and a report 
Was spread and believed that he died suddenly 
On rising from the table, without remorse, and 
with his atheism unshaken. . 
As to the character of Diderot,’ it has been 
variously giyen by different writers. It should 
‘seem, however, that he had a. considerable 
Rnowledge of mathematics, metaphysics, and 
he belles lettres. He has been extolled for 
rankness; but unless his frank -avowal of 
atheism, we see not what claim he has to the 
character. M. Bauze coming one day into 
idetot’s house, found him explaining to his 


weal 
‘ 


* 


sudden departure of HEneas, 
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daughter a chapter of the Gospel history. 
When he expressed some surprise at this con- 
duct, Diderot said, “ J’entends ce que vous 
voulez dire; mais au fond, quelles meilleures 
legons pourrois je lui donner ou trouyerai je 


“mieux?” Jt was a common assertion of Dide= 


rots, that between him and his dog ** il n’y 
avoit de difference que habit.” In uttering this 
sentiment, he did not resemble Pope’s Indian 
with untutored mind, 


‘* Who thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company.” 


The Indian hopes to carry his dog with him to 
heaven ; but Diderot hoped to die like a dog, 
and to be as if he had not been. okt 
DIDO, called also Elisa, in dubious history, 
a daughter of Belus, king of ‘Tyre, who mare 
ried Sichzeus, or Sicharbas, her uncle, who was 
priest of Hercules. Pygmalion, who succeed- 
ed to the throne of Tyre, after Belus, mur- 
dered Sichzeus, to get possession of the immense 
riches which he had; and Dido, disconsolate 
for the loss of her husband, set sail in quest of 
a settlement,. with a number of Tyrians, to 
whom the cruelty of the tyrant became 
odious. - During her voyage, she visited the 
coast of Cyprus. Afterwards a storm drove 
her fleet on the African coast, and she bought 
of the inhabitants as much land as cauld be co- 
vered by a bull’s hide cut into thongs. Upon 
this piece of land she built’a citadel, -called 
Byrsa (see Byrsa), and the increase of popu- 
lation, andthe rising commerce among her subs 
jects, soon obliged her to enlarge her city, and 
the boundaries of her dominions. Her beauty, 
as well as the fame of her enterprise, gained her 
many admirers; and her subjects wished to 
compel her to marry Iarbas, king of Maurita- 


_ fia, who threatened them with a dreadful war. 


Dido begged three months to give her decisive 
answer; and during that time, she erecied a 
funeral pile, as if wishing, by a solemn sacri- 
fice, to appease the manes of Sichzeus, to which 
she had promised eternal fidelity. When all 
was prepared, she stabbed herself on the pile in 
presence of her people, and by this uncommon 
action obtained the name of Dido, valiant woe 
man, instead of Elisa. According to Virgil 
and Ovid, the death of Dido was caused by the 
of whom she was 
deeply enamoured, and whom she ceuld not ob« 
tainasahusband. This poetical fiction repre= 
sents /Eineas as living in the.age of Dido, and 
introduces an anachronism of near 300 years. 
Dido left Phoenicia 247 years after the ‘Trojan 
war, or the age of /Eneas,; that is, about 953 
years B.C. (Justin. Virg. &c.) 
DIDST, The second person of the 
tense of do. 1 did, thou didsé. 
DIDU'CTION. s. (diductio, Lat.) Separa- 
tion by withdrawing one part from the other 
(Boyle). rf an 
DIDUS. Dodo. In zoology, a genns of 
the class aves, order galling, . Bill narrowed in” 
the middle, with two transverse wrinkles ; 
each mandible bent in at the tip; nostrils obs 
12 


preter: . 


— 
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lique, near the edge of the middle of the bill; 
‘face naked beyond the eyes ; legs short, thick; 
feet cleft; wings unfit for flight; tailless. 
‘Three species. See Nat. Hist. Plate IT. 

_ 1, D. ineptus. Dronte, or hooded dodo. 
Black, waved whitish ; head hooded ; feet four- 
toed. Bill strong, large, blueish, with a red 
spot; the upper mandible reddish at the tip, 
the lower bulging near the tip; gape very large ; 
‘irids whitish, head large, black, as covered 
with a cap; feathers of the rump curled; in- 
clining to yellow; clawless. Inhabits the isles 
of France and Bourbon. Three feet long. 

2. D. solitarius. Solitary dodo. Varied 
with grey and brown; feet four-toed; eyes 
‘black ; spurious wings terminating in a round 
protuberance. Female with a white protube- 
rance each side the breast, resembling a teat. 
‘Inhabits the island Rodrigue. Size of a tur- 
key; never in flocks ; whence its specific name ; 
Tarely more than a pair being ever found toge- 
‘ther. Makes its nest in retired places of palm- 
leaves; and lays one egg rather larger than that 
ofa goose, The sitting extends to seven weeks, 
_and the male takes his turn with the female. 
The young are stupid, and will not readily fly 
‘at the approach of strangers; they are chased 
between March and September ; the young af- 
fording delicious food. 

3. D. nazarenus. Nazarenedodo. Black; 
‘downy; feet three-toed. Bill large; feathers of 
‘the rump erect, curled, on the body downy: 
legs long, scaly. Inhabits the isle of France ; 
larger than a swan; builds on the ground with 
‘leaves and dry grass, and lays one large egg. 

DIIDYMI. (didymi, from 332,03, double.) 
‘Twins. An old nameof the testicles, and two 
eminences of the brain, from their double pro- 
‘tuberance. 

DI'DYMOUS. (didugos, twin.) In botany; 
‘anther, capsule, berry. Duobus nodis extus 
protuberantes, See T'win. 

DIDYMUS, of Alexandria, an ecclesiasti- 
‘eal writer of the 4th century, Though he be- 
‘came blind at the age of five years, yet he made 
so great a progress in his studies, as to have ac- 
quired a most, extensive knowledge of the 
sciences and the scripture. His reputation was 
so high that he was appointed divinity profes- 
sor, and had St. Jerom and other great men for 
his disciples. Nothing of his remains but a 
Latin translation of his Treatise on the Holy 
Spirit, someremarks on the Canonical Epistles, 
and a book against the Manichees. He died in 
8935, aged 85. 

DIDYNA'MIA. (és, twice, and dsuvapuc, 
power.) The name of the fourteenth class in 
Linnéus’s Artificial System, comprehending 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flow- 
ers, with four stamens in two pairs of different 
jengths ; the outer pair longer, the middle pair 
shorter and converging. The flowers have one 
pistil; and the corol is irregular; either rin- 
gent or personate. 

It is a natural class, containing the labiati 
and personati of Tournefort, and the monope- 
tali irregulares of Rivinus. 
~ Linnéus has divided it into two orders: 1. 
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Gymnospermia, or such as haye naked seedsy 
2. Angiospermia; such as have the seeds én= 
closed in a vessel. : 
To DIE. v. a. (veaz, Saxon, acolour.) To - 
tinge; to colour; to stain (Milton). . B 
1g. s. (from the verb.) Colour; tincture; | 
stain; hue acquired. See Dye and DyinG. | 
To Diz. v. n. (veavian, Saxon.) 1. To lose : 
life; to expire ; to pass into another state of © 
existerice (Sidney). 2. To perish by violence - 
or disease (Dryden). 3. 'To be punished with — 
death (Hammond). 4. To be lost; to perish | 
(Spectator). 5. To sink; to faint (Samuel). 
6. (In theology.) To perish everlastingly 
(Hakewill). 7. To languish with pleasure 
| 


(Pope). 8. To vanish (Addison). 9. To 
languish with affection (Tatler). 10. 'To wi- 
ther, as a vegetable (John). 11. To grow va- 
pid, as liquor. 
Die. s. pl. dice, (dé, Fr. dis, Welsh.) 1. A 
small cube, marked on its faces with numbers - 
from one to six, which gamesters throw in | 
play (Souéh). 2. Hazard; chance (Spenser). 
3. Any cubick body. . ’ : 
Die. s, pl. dies. The stamp used in coinage 
(Swift). | 
DIEMEN’S LAND, the southern coast or 
point of New Holland. Lat. 43. 21. 20 S- 
Lon. 147. 29 E. This coast was discovered in 
November 1642, by Tasman, who gave it the 
name of Van Diemen’s Land. Captain Fur-_ 
neaux touched at it in March 1773, and the 
country has been since further explored by our 
late navigators. Here isa very safe road, named 
by captain Cook Adventure Bay. ‘The parts. 
adjoining to the bay are mostly hilly, and form 
an entire forest of tall trees, rendered almost 
impassable by brakes of fern, shrubs, &c. The | 
soil on the flat land, and on the lower part of 
the hills, is sandy, or consists of a yellowish 
earth, and in some parts of a reddish clay ; but 
further up the hills it is of a tough grey sort, 
DIEMERES, in the ancient music, a word 
used sometimes alone, and sometimes joined | 
with the word phorbeia. It expressed a sort of 
bandage, used by the ancients, to tie up the 
lower Jip in playing on the pipe. : 
DIEPPE, a town of France, in the departt- 
ment of Lower Seine, and late province of Nor- 
mandy. It hasagood harbour. Packet-boats | 
pass from this port to Brighton in times of 
peace. Lat. 49.55 N. Lon. 1.9 E. he 
DIER, or Dver, one that follows the trade 
of dying; one that dies clothes, | 
DIE/RVILLA. (diervilla, named in ho- 
nour of Mr. Dierville, who first brought it from 
Arcadia.) The young branches of this species 
of honeysuckle, lonicera diervilla; racemis 
terminalibus, foliis serratis, of Linnéus, are 
employed in North America as a certain ré- 
medy in gonorrhoea and suppression of urine. | 
1t has not yet been exhibitedin Europe. 
DIES. See Day. “a 
Dies MaRCHIz, was the day of congress or 
meeting of the English and Scots, annually ap- 
pointed to be held on the marches or borders, 
in order to adjust all differences between them. 
DIESIS, in music, is the division of a tone 
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fess than a semitone; or an interval consisting 
of a less or imperfect.semitone. | Diesis is the 
smallest and softest change or inflection of the 
ybice imaginable ; it is called a faint, expressed 
,thus X, by a St. Andrew’s cross or saltier, 
Diesis, in modern music, is the name given to 
the elevation of a note above its natural pitch. 
“This raising of the sound is, however, only a 
kind of insensible gliding through the interval 
of asemi-tone, and does not prodyce any.change 
in the denomination of the note upon which it 
operates. “With some authors, diesis is only 
another name for the quarter of a tone. 
DIESPITER, in antiquity, a name given to 
Jupiter. oli 
DIESSENHOFFEN, a considerable town 
of Swisserland, in Thurgau, seated on the 
Rhine. Lat. 47.35 N. Lon, 8. 42 E. 
~ DIET. (dieta, Sista.) The dietetic part of 
medicine is no inconsiderable branch, and 
seems to require a much greater share of regard 
than it.commonly meets with. A great va- 
Fiety of diseases might be removed by the ob- 
servance of a proper diet and regimen, without 
the assistance of medicine, were it not for the 
impatience of the sufferers. However, it may 
on all occasions come in as a proper assistant to 
the cure, which sometimes.cannot be performed 
without a due observance of the non-naturals. 
Yet in various instances it must be confest, 
that many physicians appear to be too strict and 
particular in the rules of diet and regimen, 
which they deliver as proper to be regarded by. 
all who are solicitous either to preserve or reco- 
yer their health... The too anxious attention 
to these rules hath often hurt those who are 
well, and added unnecessarily to the distresses 
of the sick. The common experience of man- 
kind will sufficiently acquaint any one with 
the sorts of food which are wholesome to the 
generality of men; and his own experience 
will teach him which of these agrees best with 
his particular constitution. -Scarcely any other 
directions beside these are wanted, except that, 
as variety of food at the same meal, and poig- 
hant sauces, will tempt most persons to eat 
more than they can well digest, they ought, 
therefore, to be avoided by all who are afflicted 
with any chronical disorder, or wish to keep 
free from them. Small beer, where it agrees, 


or water alone, are the properest liquors at. 


meals. Wine or spirits mixed with water haye 
gradually led on several to be sots, and have 
ruined more constitutions than ever were hurt 
by small heer from its first invention. 

In fevers a little more restraint is necessary, 
but not so much as is often enjoined. The 
Stronger sorts of meat and Ash are most usually 
loathed by the sick themselves, nor could they 
be eaten without offending the stomach, and 
increasing the distemper, while it is at all con- 
siderable ; but in its decline, the sick are often 
desirous of some of the. milder sorts of meat, 
and no harm follows from indulging their de- 
sire. The English nation are said to eat more 
meat when they are-well. than most others; 
but were remarkable, so long ago as the time of 
Erasmus, for ayoiding it more scrupulously 
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when they are sick than any other people. 
How high soever the fever be, the sick may 
safely be nourished with weak broths and gel- 
lies, and with any vegetable substances, if we 
except the acrid and aromatic, or with the in- 
fusions or decactioris prepared from them ; and 
we know no reason for preferring any .of these 
to the rest. Epes and milk have been, we 
know not by what authority, forbidden in all 
fevers; but, as far as our experience goes, they 
both afford innocent food in the warst, where 
they are grateful to the patients. 
he feverish thirst is best allayed by pure 

water, which maybe drunk either warm, or 
cold, at the option of the sick person, and he 
may drink as much as he pleases ; but we see ino 
advantage in persuading him to gorge himself 
with liquids, as is often done, against his incli- 
nation and stomach. If water be deemed too 
insipid, currant gelly, and a variety of sytups, 
may be dissolved in it; or apples sliced or roast- 
ed, tamarinds, sage, or balm, or toasted bread, 
may be infused in it; or decoctions may be 
made of oatmeal, barley, or rice ; or the water 
may be made into an emulsion with the oily 
seeds ; all which, witha variety of similar sub- 
stances, merely correct its insipidness, but in 
other respects leave it just what it was. 

Thereis scarcely any distemper, in every stage 
of which it may not be safely left to the pa- 
tient’s own choice, if he be perfectly in his 
senses, whether he will sit up or keep his bed. 
His strength and his ease are chiefly to be at- 
tended to in settling this point; and who can 
tell so well as himself, what his ease requires, 
and what his strength will bear! ' 

Doubts are often raised about the propriety 
of changing the linen in sickness, just as there 
have been about changing the foul air of the 
sick chamber by any of the means which could 
refresh and purify it. There can be very little 
reason to fear any mischief from the cold which 
the sick may feel while their clean linen is put- 
ting on; for their attendants, with common 
care, will do this as safely as many other things 
which must necessarily be done for them.’ But 
some have a strange opinion of harm from the 
smell of the soap perceivable in linen after it 
has been washed, and therefore allow not their 


patients, when they change their linen, ever to 


put on fresh, but such only as has been worn, 
or lain in, by other persons. By this contri- 
vance, indeed, the smell of the soap might be 
taken off, but few cleanly people would think 
they gained any advantage by the change. Now 
if a faint smell of soap were noxious, then soap- 
makers and laundry-servants must be remark- 
ably unhealthy, which is contrary to expe- 
tience : nor is it less so that the sick are injured 
by the cleanliness of what they wear : on the 
contrary, the removal of their foul linen gene- 
rally diffuses over them a sense of ease and 
comfort, and occasionally lulls them into a 
uiet and refreshing sleep. ae as 
_ The dread of producing mischief by a change 
of linen, however, like that of producing mis- 
chief by a change of air, has of late years been 
yielding to the dictates of comman sense: and 
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the pleasurable and instinctive feeling which 
has arpely concurred to obtain these advan- 
tages for the invalid, should chiefly regulate 
him in the choice of his regimen. 

Some authors have thought it right to in- 
dulge in long disquisitions upon the subject of 
diet: but excepting the few general observa- 
tions which we have now advanced, whatever 
else is necessary to be remarked, will fall with 
more pertinency under the articles of the dif- 
ferent constitutions and diseases that. require a 
particular attention to this subject. © 

Diet, or Dret, in matters of policy, sig- 
nifiés the general assembly of the states or cir- 
cles of an empire, to deliberate aid concert 
measures proper to be taken for the good of the 
public. The general diet of the empire of 
Germany is usually held at Ratisbon. It con- 
sists of the emperor, the nine electors, and the 
ecclesiastical princes; viz. the archbishops, 
bishops, abbots, and abbesses; the secular 
princes, who are dukes, marquisses, counts, 
viscounts, or barons; and the representatives 
of imperial cities. It meets on the emperor's 
summons, and any of the princes may send 
their deputies thither in their stead, The diet 
makes laws, raises taxes, determines differences 
between the several princes and states, and can 
relicve the subjects from the oppressions of 
their sovereigns. , 

To Dilex. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To feed 
by the rules of medicine (Siakspeare). 2. To 
give feod to CSkakspeare). 3. To board; to 
supply with diet. 
| To Di’er. ven. 1. To eat by rules of phy- 
sic. 2. ‘Toeat; to feed (Milton). 

DIUET-DRINK. s. (diet and drink.) Medi- 
cated liquors (Locke). 

DYVETARY. a. (from diet.) Pertaining to 
the rules of diet, tye 

DIETER. s. (from diet.) One who pre- 
scribes rules for eating (Shakspeare). 

DIETHTICAL. Dierelricx.’ a. (dadu- 
hen.) Relating to diet ; belonging to the medi- 
eal cautions about the use of food (Arluth- 
not). 

- DIETETICS, that part of medical physio- 
Yogy which contemplates the nature and pro- 
perties of particular foods in reference to parti- 
cular constitutions or temperaments, or the di- 
versified digestive organs of particular ani- 
inals. See Dizt, PuysioLocy, and Dy- 
GESTION. — 
DIETZ, a town of Weterayia, capital of a 
county of the same name, with a strong castle. 
Lat..50. 12 N. Lon. 7. 35 E. sh 
* DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. God and 
my tight, the motto of the royal arms of Eng- 
land, first assumed by king Richard J. to inti- 
mate that he did not hold his empire in vassal- 
age of any mortal. ide afterwards taken up 
by Edward III. and was continued without in- 
terruption to the time of the late king William, 
who used the motto Je maintiendray, though 
the former was still retained upon the great 
seal. After him queen Anne used the motto 
Semper eadem, which had heen before used by 
queen Elizabeth; but ever siuce queen Anne, 
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Dieu. et mon droié continues to be the royal 
motta. 
DIFF, an Arabian musical instrument: if 
is a hoop over which a parchment is distended, 
and pieces of brass are fixed to it, to make @ 
jingling when it is struck or rubbed. ‘This ig 
the tympanum of the ancients. ; 
- DIFFANEATION, among the Romans, a. 
ceremony whereby the divorces of the priests 
were corppleted. 
| To DVFFER. v. n. (differo, Latin.) 1. To 
be distinguished from; to have properties and 
qualities not the same with those of another 
(Addison). 2, To contends; to be at variance 
(Rowe). 3. To be of a contrary opinion 
(Burnet). — reg hae 
DIFFERENCE. s. (differentia, Latin.) 1. 
State of being distinct from something; contrae 
riety to identity (Hooker). 2. The quality by 
which one differs from another (Raleigh). 3. 
The disproportion between one thing and an-= 
other (Hayward). 4. Dispute ; debate ; quare 
rel (Tillotson). 5, Distinction (Addison). 6, 
Point in question; ground of controversy 
GShakspeare). 7. A logical distinction (Ba 
con). 8. Evidences of distinction; differentiak_ 
marks (Davies). a et a 
DIFFERENCE, in logic, an essential attri- 
buie belonging to any species that is not found 
in the genus, and is the universal iflea of that 
species: thus body and spirit are two species of 
substance, which contain in their ideas some 
thing more than is in that of substance. Ina 
body, we find impenetrability and extension ; 
in a spirit, a power of thinking and reasoning : 
so that the difference of body is impenetrable 
extension, and the difference of a spirit is cogi- 
tation, © : 
DIFFERENCE, in mathematics, is the re- 
mainder, when one number or quantity is sub- 
tracted from another. Bsns 
DIFFERENCE OF LATITUDE, in gedgra- 
phy, is an arch of the meridian, included be- 
tween the parallels of latitude on which any 
two places lie. If the latitudes be beth north, 
or both south, the less latitude taken from the 


. greater will leave ‘the difference of latitude; 


but if the latitudes be one north, the other 
south, their sum will shew the difference of 

Jatitude. ‘i Se Se 
DIFFERENCE OF LONGITUDE, in geo- 
graphy, is an arch of the equator included be-— 
tween the meridians of any two given places. 
If the two places lie both on-the same side of 
the first meridian, the less longitude taken from 
the greater will be the difference of longitude: 
but, if they lie on different sides of the first me= 
ridian, their longitudes must be added for the 
difference of longitude sought. © ” 
Yo Di/FFERENCE. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To cause a difference; to make one thing not 
the same as another (Holder). q 
_ DI'FFERENT. a. (from differ.) 1. Dis- 
tinct; not the same (Addison). 2. Of con= 
trary qualities (Philips). 3. Unlike ; dissimilar 
(Locke). ahi . ic eee mee 
DIFFERENTIAL, DirreRENnTIALe, in 
the higher geometry, an infinitely small quan= 


a 
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_aity, or a particle of quantity so small as to be 
Jess than any assignable one. It is-called a 
differential, or differential quantity, because 
frequently considered as the difference of two 
quantities; and, as such, is the foundation of 

- the differential calculus. Sir Isaac Newton, 
and the English, call it a moment, as being 
xonsidered as the momentary increase of quan- 
tity. 

DIFFERENTIAL EQUATION, an equation 
involving differential quantities. 

DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. See Cat- 
CULUS. 

. DIFFERENTIAL METHOD, in mathema- 
tics, a method of finding quantities by means 
of their successive differences: these differences, 
in the ordinates of parabolic curves, becoming 
ultimately equal, and the required ordinate of 
the curve being determinable by them, led to 
the adoption of the name differential method. 

This method teaches, having a certain pum- 
ber of the ordinates of any unknown curve 
given, with the points of the absciss on which 
ahey stand, to find out such a general law for 
this curve, viz. such an equation expressing the 

_ Yelation of the ordinate and absciss, as will suit 
the ordinates and abscissz in any points of the 
absciss given, in the unknowa curve under 
consideration. If many ordinates be given; 
if the distances of the points of the absciss, on 
avhich they stand, be equal and small; if the 
ordinate required lie amongst them, or near 
them; andif there be reason to think that the 

Curve itself is formed according to. some simple, 
4hough unknown law; then may we eonclude, 
that the new ordinate determined by the equa- 
tion does not vary far from the truth. And, 
if the resulting equation be simple, and al- 
ways the same, from whatever given ordinates 
it be extracted, there is the greatest reason to 
think that this is the real law or equation of 
the curve; and consequently that all its’ points 
and properties may be determined with perfect 
exactness by means of such equation: where- 

as, if the given ordinates be few, their distances 
great or unequal, the ordinate required consi- 

derably distant from many or most of them, the 
unknown curve a line drawn at hazard, and 
the resulting equation very different where dif- 
ferent ordinates are given, though their num- 


ber be the same, there will be little probability ~ 


of determining the new ordinate with exact- 
ness; still, however, the differential method 
affords us the greatest probability which the 
data permit in such cases, 

_ This method may be applied to the con- 
struction of tables, and the summation of se- 
ries: also when some terms of a series are 
given, and conceived as placed at given inter- 
vals, any intermediate term may be found 
nearly. By it, likewise, may any curvilinear 
figure be squared nearly, having some of its or- 
dinates given. We willillustrate the mode of 
operation, by a problem, as below: 

A series of numbers, placed at equal inter- 
vals, being given, to find any intermediate num- 
ber of that series, when its distance from the 
fixst term of the series is given. Subtract each 
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term of the series from the next following term, 
and call the remainders first differences, then 
subtract in like manner each of the differences 
from the next following one, calling. these re- 
mainders 2d differences; again, subtract each 
2d difference from the next following, for the 
3d differences; and so on; then if A be the 
Ist term of the series, 
d! the first of the 1st differences, 
d” the first of the 2d differences, 
dl the first of the 3d differences, &c.; 
and if x be the interval or distance between the 


-first term of the series and any term sought, 'T, 


that is, let the number of terms from A to T’, 
both included, be = a + 1; then will the term — 
sought, T, be = 
Be Glial ondD Mina Pal aan dS 

A+ —-dl+ = ; ae ees Brith dl &e. 

Hence, if the differences of any order become 
equal, that is, if any of the diffs, dll, d’”’, &c. 
become = 0, the above series will give a finite 
expression for ‘I’ the term sought; it being evi- 
dent, that the series must terminate when any 
of the diffs. d”, d’”, &c. become = 0. 

It is also evident that the co-efficients 
ev @ a—l 


Lb vide 2 


same as the terms of the binomial theorem. 
| For ex. Suppose it were required to find the 
log. tangent of 5/1” 19! 241, or 5! 1” $2., or 
5’ 14-2066, &c. 

Take out the log. tangents to several minutes 
and seconds, and take their first and second dif- 
ferences, as below: 


, &c. of the differences are the 


Tang. | a’ ro 
SO. . 71020964) | 155 
Bt a es LOFT 4g) 
5 2. . 7°1055891 tae eae 
Be ons cag PAO TOL i 
~ Here A=7'11641417; w= 62; d'=14404; 


and the mean 2d difference d/=—48. Hence 
eee lat Pe VOAL AES 
Sr en ee anaes 2077 
rs x—i 
rages ia 
1 i. 
Theref. the tang. of 5!" 19M" 24 is 7-1644308 


Farther information may be obtained by con- 
sulting Newton’s Method. Differenti. Sterling's 
Method. Differen. Cotes de Method. Differ. 
Emerson’s Differential Method, Simpson’s 
Dissertations, and his Essays. 

DIFFERENTIAL SCALE, in algebra, the 
scale of relation subtracted from unity. See 
SOAR. 637. . 

DIFFERENTLY. ad. (from different.) In 
a different manner (Boyle). 

DIFFIVCLL. a: (dighcilis, Latin.) 1. Diffie 
cult; hard; not easy (Hudibras). 2. Scrupu- 
lous; hard to be persuaded (Bacon). 

_ DIFFYVCILNESS. s. (from dificil.) Diffi- 
culty to be persuaded; incompliance (Bacon). 

DIFFICULT... a. (dificilis, Latin.) 1. 
Hard; not easy; not facil (Zachariah). 2 
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Troublesome; vexatious. 3. Hard to please; 
eevish; morose. 

DIVVFFICULTLY. ad. (from difficult.) 
Hardly with difficulty; not easily (Regers). 
DIFFICULTY. s. (difficulté, French.) 1. 
Hardness ; contrariety to easiness (Rogers). 2. 
Something hard to accomplish (South). 3. 
Distress; opposition (Dryden). 4. Perplexity 
in affairs (Addison). 5. Objection; caval 
(Sw7ft). 

To DIFFI’DE. v. n. (diffido, Latin.) To 
distrust; to have no confidence in ( Dryden). 

DIVFFIDENCE. s. (from diffide,) 1. Dis- 
trust; want of confidence in others (Bacon), 
8. Doubt; want of confidence in ourselves 
(Beniley). 

DI'FFIDENT. a. (from diffide.) 1. Dis- 


trustful ; doubting others (Milton). 2. Doubt-- 


ful of an event; uncertain (Pope). 3. Doubt- 
ful of himself; not confident (Clarissa). 

To DIFFI'ND, v. a. (diffindo, Latin.) To 
cleave in two; to split. 

DIFFI/SSION. s. (diffissio, Lat.) The act 
of cleaving or splitting. 

DIFFLA/TION. s. (difflare, Lat.) The act 
of scattering witha blast of wind. 

DVFFLUENCE, Di’FFLueEncy. s. (from 
diffluo, Latin.) The quality of falling away on 
all sides (Brown). be 

DVFFLUENT. a. (diffluens, Lat.) Flow- 
ing every way; not consistent; not fixed. 

DI’/FFORM. a. (from forma, Lat.) Con- 
trary to uniform; dissimilar; unlike (Newéon). 

Dirrorm. (difformis.) In botany, a term 
applied to the flower by Jungius and Knaut. 
The parts of which do not correspond either in 
size or proportion. 

Dirrorm LEAVES. In botany. Diverse 
figures in eadem planta, Of different shapes 
on the same plant. As in ranunculus aquati- 
lis, rudbeckia triloba, euphorbia heterophylla. 
lepidium perfoliatum, hibiscus virginicus, pen- 
tacarpos, sabdariffa. 

It is observable, that aquatic plants some- 
times have the leaves under water finely cut, 
whilst those above water are not so, On the 
contrary, in mountain plants, the upper leaves 
are usually most cut. 

DIFFO‘RMITY. s. (from difform.) Di- 
versity of form; irregularity ;- dissimilitude 
(Brown). 

DIFFRACTION OF LIGHT. See In- 
FLECTION. 

DIFFRA/NCHISEMENT. s. (franchise, 
Fr.) The act of taking away privileges. : 

To DIFFUISE. v. a. (diffusus, Latin.) 1. 
‘To pour out upon a plane (Burnet). 2. To 
spread ; to-scatter; to disperse (Milton). 

Dirru’se. a. (diffusus, Lat.) 1. Scattered ; 
widely spread.. 2. Gopious; not concise... - 

DIFFU’SED. part. a. (from diffuse.) Wild; 
uncouth ; irregular (Shakspeare). ae 

Dirru'sED sTEM,. in botany, having 
spreading branches; diffused panicle; panicle 
hanging loose; opposed to close or compact. 
When the pedicles are spread about loosely; 
at right or obtuse angles with the main pe- 
dangles ie. Seta lare HEED 
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DIFFU’SEDLY. ad. (from diffused.) 
Widely ; dispersedly. 
DIFFU’SEDNESS. s. (from diffused.) The 
state of being diffused; dispersion. . 
DIFFU'SELY. ad. (from diffuse.) 1. Wide- 
ly; extensively. 2. Copiously; not concisely. 
‘DIFFUSION. s. (from diffuse.) 1. Dis- 
persion; the state of being scattered every way 
(Boyle). 2. Copiousness ; exuberance of style. 
DIFFU’SIVE. a, (from diffuse.) 1. Having 
the quality of scattering any thing every way 


(Dryden). 2. Scattered; dispersed (South), 


3. Extended (Tillotson). 

DIFFUISIVELY. ad. Widely; extensive- 
ly ; every way. ie AS oes ; 

DIFFU‘SIVENESS., s. (from diffusive.) 1 
Extension; dispersion. 2. Want of concisé- 
ness (Addison), — 

To DIG. v.a. preter. dug or digged; part. 
pass. dug or digged (dyger; Danish.) 1.’To 
pierce with a spade (Ezekiel). 2, To form by 
digging (Whitgift). 3.'To cultivate the ground 
by turning it with a spade (Temple). 4.'To 
pierce with a sharp point (Dryden). 5. To 
gain by digging (Woodward), 

To Dic. v. x. To work with a spade (Job). 

To Die up. v. a. To throw up that which is 
‘covered with earth (Shakspeare). ae 

DITGAMY. s. (8:yeuiee) A second marriage 
(Bishop Ferne). tae 

DIGAISTRICUS. (digastricus, from %&s, 
twice, and yaccng, a belly.) Biventer maxille 
inferioris. A muscle so called from its having 
two bellies, situated externally between the 
lower jaw and os hyoides. It arises, by a flesh: 
belly, from the upper part of the processus mas- 
toidzus, and descending, contracts into a round 
tendon, which passes through the stylohyoi- 
dzus, and an annular ligament which is fas= 
tened to the os hyoides, then it grows fleshy 
again, and ascends towards the middle of the 
edge of the lower jaw, where it is inserted. Its 
use is to open the mouth by pulling the lower 
jaw downwards and backwards; aid when the 
jaws are'shut, te raise the larynx, and conse. 
quently the pharynx upwards, as in degluti+ 
tion, ry 4 
DIGBY (Sir Kenelm), became very illus- 
trious in the seventeenth century for his virtue 
and learning. He was descended of an ancient 
family in England. His great-grandfather, . 
accompanied by six of his brothers, fought va- 
liantly at Bosworth-field on the side of Henry 
VII. against the usurper Richard III. His 
father, Everard, suffered himself to be engaged 
in the gun-powder plot against king James I. 
and for that crime was beheaded. His son 
wiped off that stain, and was restored to his es= 
tate. King Charles I. made him gentleman of 
the bedchamber, commissioner of the navy, 
and governor of the Trinity-house. He grant- 
ed him letters of reprisal against the Venetians, 
by ‘virtue whereof he took several prizes with a 
small fleet which he commanded. He fought _ 
the Venetians near the port of Scanderoon, and 


bravely made his: way through them with his 


booty.. He was a great lover of learning, and 
translated several authors into English ; and his 
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Treatise of the Nature of Bodies and the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, discovers great penetra- 
tion and extensive knowledge. He applied to 
chemistry ; and found out several useful medi- 
cines, which he gave freely away to people of 
all sorts, especially to the poor. He degraded 
‘himself, however, by his sympathetic powder 
for the cure of wounds at a distance ; his dis- 
course concerning which made a great noise 
‘for a while. He had conferences with Des 
Cartes about the nature of the soul. In the 
beginning of the civil wars, he exerted him- 
self very vigorously in the king’s cause; but 
he was afterwards imprisoned, by the parlia- 
ment’s order, in Winchester house, and had 
Jeave to depart thence in 1643. He afterwards 
‘compounded for his estate, but was ordered to 
dJeave the nation; when he went to France, 
‘and was sent on two embassies to pope Inno- 
cent X. from the queen, widow to Charles I. 
whose‘ehancellor he then was. On the re- 
Storation of Charles II: he returned to Lon- 
don; where he died in 1665, aged 60. 
DI’“GERENT. a. (digerens, Latin.) That 
has the power of digestion, or causing di- 
gestion. 
* DIGEST, Dicestum, a collection of the 
Roman laws, ranged and digested under pro- 
per titles, by order of the emperor Justinian. 
The digest makes the first part of the Roman 
law, and the first vol. of the corpus, or body 
of the civil law, contained in fifty books. It 
was translated into Greek under the same em- 
peror, and called Pandecta.. See PANDEcTs. 
" Cujus says, that digest is a common name 


for all books disposed in a good order and ceco- . 


nomy; and hence it is, that Tertullian calls 
the Gospel of St. Luke a Digest. 

* Hence, also, abridgements of the common 
Jaw ate denominated digests of the numerous 
cases, arguments, readings, pleadings, &c. dis- 
persed in the year-books, and other reports and 
books of law, reduced under proper oe or 
common places. The first was that of Sta- 
tham, which comes as low as Henry VI. 

To Dree’st. v. a. (digero, digestum, Lat.) 
1. To distribute into various classes, or reposi- 
tories; to range methodically. 2. To concoct 
in the stomach (Prior). 3. To soften by 
heat, as in a boiler. 4. To range methodi- 
cally in the mind (Thomson). 5. 'To reduce 
to any plan or method (Shakspeare). 6. To 
receive without loathing or repugnance; not 
to reject (Peacham). 7. To receive and en- 
joy (Shakspeare). 8. To dispose a wound to 
generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Dice'st, v.n. To generate matter as a 
wound, and tend to a cure. 

DIGE'STER. s, (from digest.) 1. He that 
digests or disposes. 2, He that digests or con- 
cocts his food (Arbuthnot). 3. A strong ves- 
sel, wherein to boil, with a very strong heat, 
any hard substances, so as to reduce them into 
a fluid state (Quincy). 4. That which causes 
or strengthens the concoctive power (Temple). 
_ DIGE'STIBLE. a. (from digest.) Capable 
of being-digested or concocted (Bacon). 

- DIGESTION, in physiology, the change 


that the food undergoes in the stomach, 

by which it is converted into a soft, equa- 

ble, pultaceons mass called chyme, which, 

after it has passed through the pylorus, or lower 

orifice of the stomach, is converted by an ad- 

ditional process, into another substance, of a 

more fluid and milky character, denominated: 
chyle. 

The circumstances necessary to effect a 
healthy digestion of food, are, Ist, a certain de- 
gree of heat in the stomach. 2d. A free mix- 
ture of saliva with the food inthe mouth. 3d. 
The secretion of a certain quantity of healthy 
gastric juice as well as of the juice of the other 
chylopoietic viscera, as the liver, spleen, and 
pancreas, either thrown into the stomach or 
the smaller intestines. 4th. The natural pe- 
ristaltic motion of the stomach, 5th. The 
pressure of the contraction and relaxation of the 
abdominal muscles and diaphragm. From 
these circumstances, the particles of the food 
are softened, dissolved, diluted, and intimately 
mixed into the soft pap, called chyme, which 
passes through the pylorus of the stomach into 
the duodenum. 

In the process of digestion the two sub-, 
stances chiefly noticeable and of chief import- 
ance are the gastric juice, as the grand operat- 
ing cause,-and the ciyle, the direct effect pro- 
duced, and which constitutes the prima pabu- 
lum of the blood. : 

The gastric juice is separated by the minute 
arteries that open into the cavity of the sto- 
mach. . It is, indeed, a most powerful solvent, 
but it does not act indiscriminately on all sub- 
stances, ‘To prove the truth of this observa- 
tion, it is sufficient to observe, that if grains of 
corn are put into a perforated tube, and agrami- 
nivorous bird is made to swallow it, the corn 
will remain the usual time in the stomach 
without alteration : whereas, if the husk of the 
grain is previously taken off, the’ whole of it 
will be converted into chyme. It is well 
known, too, that many substances pass unal- 
tered through the intestines of animals, and 
consequently are not acted upon by the gastric 
juice. This is the case frequently with grains 
of oats when they have been swallowed by 
horses entire with their husks on. This is the 
case also with the seeds of apples, &c. when 
swallowed entire by man; yet these very sub- 
stances, if they have been previously ground” 
sufficiently by the teeth, are digested. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that it is chiefly the husk or 
outside of these substances which resists the 
action of the gastric juice. We see also, that 
trituration greatly facilitates the conversion of 
food into chyme. 

The gastric juice is not the same in all ani- 
mals ; for many animals cannot digest the food 
on which others live. The conium maculatum 
(hemlock), for instance, is a poison to man in- 
stead of food, yet the goat often feeds upon it. 
Many animals, ag sheep, live wholly upon ve- 
getables; and if they be made to feed on ani- 
mals, their stomachs will not digest them :. 
others again, as the eagle, feed wholly on ani- 
mal substances, and cannot digest vegetables, 
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“The gastric juice does not continue always 
of the same nature, even in the same animal ; 
it changes gradually according to circumstances. 
Graminivorous animals may be brought to 
live on animal food; and after they have been 
accustomed to this for some time, their sto- 
machs become incapable of digesting vege- 
tables. 
which naturally digest nothing but animal 
food may be brought to digest vegetables. = 
" What is the nature of the gastric juice, 
which possesses jhese singular properties? it 
is evidently different in different animals; bat 
it is a very difficult. task, if not an impossible 
one, to obtain it in a state of purity. Various 
attempts have indeed been made by. very inge- 
nious philosophers, to procure it; but their 
analysis of it is sufficient to shew us, that they 
have never obtained it in a state of purity. 


The methods which have been used to pro- - 


cure gastric juice are, first, to kill the animal 
whose gastric juice 1s to -be examined, after it 
has fasted for some time. By this method 
Spallanzani: collected 37 spoonfuls from the 
first two stomachs of a sheep. It was of a 
green colour, undoubtedly owing to the grass 
which the animal had eaten. He found also 
half a'spoonful in the stomach of some young 
crows which he killed before they had left 
their nest. | 
~ Small tubes of metal pierced with holes, and 
‘containing a dry sponge, have been swallowed 
by animals; and when vomited up, the liquid 
imbibed by the sponge is squeezed out. By 
this method, Spallanzani collected 481 grains 
.Of gastric juice from the stomachs of five 
crows. 
_ A third method consists in exciting vomit- 
ing in the morning, .when the stomach is 
without food. Spallanzani tried this method 


twice upon himself, and collected one of the ° 


limes, 1 02. 32 gr. of liquid; but the pain was 
so great, that he did not think proper to try 
the experiment a third time. Mr. Gosse, how- 
ever, who could excite vomiting whenever he 
thought proper, by swallowing air, has em- 
ployed that method to collect gastric juice. 
_ Spallanzani has observed that eagles throw 
up every morning a quantity of liquid, which 
he considers as gastric juice ; and he has avail- 
ed himself of this to collect it in considerable 
quantities. 
_ It is almost unnecessary to remark how im- 
perfect these different methods are, and how 
far every conclusion drawn from the examina- 
tion of such juices must deviate from the truth. 
It is impossible that the gastric juice obtained 
by any one of these processes can be pure; be- 
cause in the stomach it must be constantly 
mixed with large quantities of saliva, mucus, 
bile, food, &e. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether any gastric juice at all can be obtained 
“by. these:methods. for as the intention of the 
‘gastric juice is to convert the food into chyme, 
in all probability it is only secreted, or at least 
thrown into the stomach, when food is pre- 
sent. 


~ We need not be surprised, then, ht the con- 


On the other hand, those animals: 


tradictory accounts concerning its nature given 
us by those philosophers who have attempted 
to examine it; as these relate not so much to 
the gastric juice, as to the different substances 
found in the stomach. The idea that the 
gastric juice can be obtained by vomiting, or 
that it is thrown up spontaneously by some 
animals, is, to say the least of it, very far from 
being probable. 

According to Brugnatelli, the gastric juice 
of carnivorous. animals, as hawks, kites, &e, 
has an acid and resinous odour, is very bitter, 
and-not at all watery; and is composed of an 
uncombined acid, a resin, an animal sub- 
stance, and a small quantity of muriat of soda, 
The gastric juice of herbivorous animals, on 
the contrary, as goats, sheep, &c. is very 
watery, a little muddy, has a bitter saltish 
taste, and contains ammonia, an animal ex- 
tract, and a pretty large quantity of muriat of 
soda. Mr. Carminati found the same ingre- 
dients; but he supposes that the ammonia had 
been formed by the putrefaction of a part of 
their food, and that in reality the gastric juice 
of these aninials is of an acid nature. 

The accounts which have been given of the 
gastric juice of man are so various, that it is 
not worth while to transcribe them. Some- 
times it has been found of an acid nature, at 
other times not. The experiments of Spal- 


‘Janzani are sufficient to shew, that this acidity 


is not owing to the gastric juice but.to the food. 
He never found any acidity in the gastric juice 
of birds of prey, nor of serpents, frogs, and - 
fishes. Crows gave an acidulous gastric juice 
only when fed on grain; and he found that 
the same observation holds. with respect to 
dogs, herbivorous animals, and domestic fowls, 
Carnivorous. birds threw up pieces of shells 
and coral without alteration; but these sub- — 
stances were sensibly diminished in the sto. 
machs of hens, even when inclosed in perfo- 
rated tubes. Spallanzani himself swallowed 
calcareous substances inclosed in tubes; and 
when he fed on vegetables and fruits, they 
wert sometimes altered and a little diminished 
in weight, just as if they had been put inta 
weak vinegar; but when he used only animal 
food, they came out untouched. According to 
this philosopher, whose experiments have been 
by far the most numerous, the gastric jutce is 
naturally neither acid nor alkaline. When 


poured on the carbonat of potass, it causes no 


effervescence. 
Such are the results of the experiments on 
the juices taken from the stomach of animals, 
No conclusion can be drawn from them re- 
specting the nature of the gastric juice. But 
from the experiments which have been made 
on the digestion of the stomach, especially 
by Spallanzani, the following facts are estas 
blished. 
_ The gastric juice attacks the surface of bo- 
dies, unites to the particles of them, which it 
carries off, and cannot be separated from them 
by filtration. It operates with more energy 
and rapidity the more the food is divided, and 
its action is increased by a warma temperature. 
: 7 a, 
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The food is not merely reduced to very minute 
“parts; its taste and smell are quite changed ; 
its sensible properties are destroyed, and it ac- 
"quires new and very different ones. This 
Juice does not act as a ferment; so far from it 
‘that it is a powerful antiseptic, and even re- 
stores flesh alzeady putrefied. There is not the 
smallest appearance of such a process; indeed, 
when the juice is renewed frequently, as in the 
stomach, substances dissolve in it with a ra- 
pidity which excludes all idea of fermentation, 
Only a few air-bubbles make their escape, 
which adhere to the alimentary matter, and 
- buoy it up to the top, and which are probably 
extricated by the heat of the solution. 

The properties of human ehyle have not 
deen investigated : butaccording to Dr. Fordyce, 
as far as experiments have been carried, the 
chyle of quadrupeds, a class of animals in which 
man is to be ranked as far as he is not improy- 
ed by culture, is so similar as not to be distin- 
guished, not even in natural classes the mest 
Opposite to each other in their food, structure, 
and habits of life. The chyle of a dog or of a 
wolf differs in nothing, as far as experiment 
has gone, from that of a sheep or of an ox. 

The chyle consists of three parts, one part 
avhich is fluid and contained in the lacteals, 
_ but coagulate on extrayasation., The second 
part consists of a fluid, which 1s coagulable by 
Neat, and in all its properties hitherto observed, 
it is consonant to ihe serum of the blood. 

The third part consists of globules, which 
render the whole white and opake. These 
globules have been supposed by many to be an 
expressed oil, but this has not been proved. 
Neither has it been perfectly demonstrated that 
sugar is contained in the chyle, although it has 
been made very probable. The difficulty of 


determining these points is, the small quan- 


tity that can be collected, the largest animals 
not supplying more than one ounce, or two, at 
the most. However, the part coagulating on 
extravasation, the part agreeing with serum in 
its qualities, the globular part, which in some 
animals, but not in quadrupeds, exists without 
giving whiteness to the chyle, alone, or along 
with sugar, form the essential parts of the 
chyle. A great many substances may enter 
the lacteals along with the chyle; even solids 
reduced to.a fine powder. When indigo has 
been thrown into the intestine of a sheep, Dr. 
Fordyce has seen the chyle rendered quite blue ; 
yet indigo is not soluble in water, but is a 
solid reduced to a very fine powder. Musk 
likewise gets into the chyle, giving it a strong 
smell, and a great variety of other substances 
of various colours, various tastes, and various 
smells ; each of them giving colour, or taste, 
or smell to the chyle. The lacteals, however, 
_feject some substances in whatever manner 
they are applied; amongst these are green vi- 
triol and infusion of galls, for the chyle gives 
no colour when either is given with food to 
the animal, or thrown into the intestine, and 
it is afterward tried by them as tests of each 
other. , 
_ Aiecording to Dr. Fordyce, the chyle is not 


formed in the stomach. Milk 1s that food 
which comes nearest the chyle in its external 
appearance, and as it is formed for the nourish- 
ment of young animals whose digestive organs 
are weak, and necessity for nourishment great, 
it is obvious that chyle is ready prepared, or 
nearly so, in the vessels of the mother, to save 
the powers of digestion in the infant. Yet, 
on this entering the stomach, there'is a juice 
which coagulates it in a few minutes after, re- 
tards it in the stomach, and retains it there for 
a considerable length of time. The same is 
produced. on the white of egg, and serum 
of the blood. This of itself would sufficiently 
prove that there is a process which it must go 
through previous to its being formed into chyle. 
It further appears, that food dissolved in water 
so.as to forma solution not capable of being 
coagulated and not detained in the stomach, 
gives very little nourishment in proportion to 
the same quantity of the same food given in a 
solid form, or acoagulable one. Hence a de- 
composition and recombination take place, but 
these do not appear to be the formation of 
chyle. Another circumstance 1s, that if it 
were chyle, the absorbents, which are numerous 
in the stomach, would take it up as fast as it is 
produced, and would have-the appearance of, 
and actually be, lacteals, and be perceived ; but 
if a living animal be opened at any time during 
digestion, there is no appearance of any chyle 
absorbed from the stomach, and hence there 
is none to be absorbel. If we throw milk 
into a portion of the jejunum, it will be ab- 
sorbed by the lacteals, but if thrown into the 
stomach of the same animal, the milk will not 
be absorbed by the lymphatics ; hence it may 
be said that the absorbents of the stomach re- 
fuse what those of the jejunum readily take 
up; but the case is, that the milk is instantly 
coagulated in the stomach, and not in the je- 
junum, which coagulation will perfectly pre- 


_yent it from being absorbed; but all those 


substances which are not changed by the coa- 
gulating juice of the stomach are equally taken 
up by the lymphatics in the stomach and 
lacteals. ft 

It therefore appears, that the use of the sto- 
mach is only to change the food into a new 
substance, the chyme, which is the only sub- 
stance that can be converted into chyle. 
When-~this chyme is propelled into the duode- 
num, it is then converted into chyle, and not 
before; but the duodenum cannot have this 
action upon it, unless it has previously under- 
gone the action of the stomach. ‘There is 
nothing, therefore, in the whole doctrine of 
different species of food which can have any 
respect to any part of the body, excepting the 
stomach itself; for only those parts of it that 
are converted into chyme will pass into the 
duodenum and be converted into chyle; the 
other parts that have not undergone this change 
in the stomach will pass through the duode- 
num unchanged, and be evacuated. So that, 
according to Dr. Fordyce, it is perfectly imma- 
terial what is the species of food, farinaceous 
matter, animal mucilage, apples, chicken, 
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salmon or goose. .So long as it has undergone 
the process of the stomach, and is converted 
into the matter formed by that process, it gives 
equally good nourishment, and is equally in- 
noxious, because it becomes exactly the same. 
Sometimes a little whitish matter is seen about 
the pylorus, but this is not perfect chyle, for it 
is not seen in the absorbents of the stomach, 
even although in the middle of digestion the 
pylorus be tied round by introducing a piece of 
tape, forming a ligature round it, and retaining 
the remaining food in the stomach. The mat- 
ter, therefore, formed in the stomach is con- 
verted into chyle in the duodenum, and con- 
tinues to be converted in the jejunum. As the 
coagulating juice of the stomach, as far as can 
be judged, does not enter into the matter or 
chyme formed in the stomach from the food, 
nor the other juices of the stomach, only in so 
far-as they supply water; so neither do the 
juices of the duodenum, the bile, pancreatic 
juice, or fluids secreted in the glands of the 
duodenum, or which may pass through the ex- 
halents, at all appear to enter into any part of 
the chyle. For, according to Dr, Fordyce, if 
the ductus communis choledochus be obstruct- 
ed by a stone, or if the body of an animal be 
opened when food has been thrown into the 
stomach, and the duct be tied up, by which 
the bile is prevented from getting into the duo. 
denum ; ineither case the chyle is formed with- 
out any particle of bile being admitted ; and 
the same may be said of the pancreatic juice : 
so that chyle is solely the product of the matter 
formed by the digestive process of the stomach. 
The chyle is always the same, but not always 
in the same proportion to the quantity of food. 
Scarcely any digestible matter is ever found in 
the duodenum, in the form it was thrown into 
the stomach ; hence all of it seems to undergo 
some change or other. | 

Dieestien (Chemical). An operation in 
-~which such matters as are intended to act 
tardily on each other are exposed to a low heat, 
continued for some time. 

Dieestiow (Chirurgical). The disposition 
of a wound, abscess, or ulcer to a bland and 
healthy suppuration. 

Dieestion, also denotes farther; 1. reduc- 
tion toa plan (Temple). ¢. The act of disposing 
a wound to generate matter. 

DIGESTIVE. a. (from digest.) 1. Having 
the power to cause digestion (Brown). 2. Ca- 
pable by heat to soften and subdue (Hale). 3. 
Disposing ; methodising (Dryden). 

Dice!stive. s. Av application which dis- 

oses a wound to generate matter (Wiseman). 

DIGESTIVES,. (digestiva, medicamenta: 
from digero, to dissolve.) A term applied by 
surgeons to those substances which when ap- 
plied to an ulcer or wound, promote suppura- 
tion: such are the unguentum resinz flave, 
unguentum elemi, warm poultices, fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

DIGESTOR, in chemistry, a thick iron 
boiler furnished with a strong lid ‘perfectly 
tight, that may be screwed down with force 
sufficient to resist the expansive power ‘of the 
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inclosed steam, whereby the water or othey 
liquid which it contains may be heated con- 
siderably higher than the natural boiling point 
of water when unconfined. Butas the strength 
of the vessel diminishes, and the force of the 
expansion increases as the heat is raised, there 
is a point at which the vessel would burst, and 
a dangerous explosien would take place, if it 
were not prevented by a safety-valve, with 
which all these vessels are furnished, and which 
will open and let part of the confined air escape 
when the expansion has reached a certain ex- 
tent, ' There are some cases in which a diges- 
tor proves a useful part of chemical apparatus, 
but it is not often employed. ‘ oh 
DIGGER. s. (from dig,) One that opens 
the ground with a spade (Boyle). 

- DIGGES (Leonard), an English mathema- 
ticlan, born at Barham, in Kent, and educated 
at University college, Oxford. He wrote a 
treatise on Surveying, another on Geometry, 
and one entitled, Prognostication everlasting of 
right good Effect; or, Choice Rules to judge 
the Weaniher by Sun, Moon, and Stars, &c. 
He died about 1574. (Watkins). TOA 

Dicces (Thomas), son of the preceding, 
He was educated at Oxford, after which he be- 
came muster-general of the forces sent by queen 
Elizabeth to the Netherlands, He wrote some 
military pieces, and some on astronomy, and 
other subjects of mathematics. He died in 
1595. (Watkins). F ts 

Dieees (Sir Dudley), the eldest son of the 
above, born in 15g3, and educated at Univer- 
sity college, Oxford, He received the honour 
of knighthood from James I. who sent him am- 
bassador to Russia; but in the parliament of 
1621 he resisted the court measures with great - 
spirit, and continued to do so in the follow- 
ing reign, for which he was sent to the Tower, 
where, however, he did not remain Jong. In 
1636 he was bought over by the grant of the. 
mastership of the rolls, which he held but a 
short time, for he died in 1639. He wrote, I. 
A Defence of Trade, 1615, 4to.; 2. A Dis- 
course concerning the Rights and Privileges of 
the Subject, in’a Conference desired by the 
Lords, and had bya Committee of both Houses, 
April 3, 1628, 4to.; 3. Sundry Speeches in 
Rushworth’s Collections. His son Dudley, 
who died in 1643, was a loyal and learned 
man, and wrote some tracts against rebellion. 
(Watkins). 

To DIGHT. v. a. (oihtan, to prepare, 
Saxon.) 1. To dress; to deck ; to adorn (Mil- 
ton). 2. To put on (Spenser). 

DIGIT. s. (digitus, Latin.) 1. The measure 
of length containing three-fourths of an inch 
(Boyle). 2. The twelfth part of the diameter 
of the sun or moon; as noticed in eclipses, 3. 
Any of the numbers expressed by single figures ; 
any number to ten (Brown). , 

DIGITATED. a. (from digitus, Latin.) 
Branched out into divisions like fingers 
(Brown). , 

DIGITALIS. (digitalis, from digitus, a 
finger ; because its flower represents a finger.) 
Foxglove. In botany, a genus of the class 
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and order didynamia, angiospermia. Calyx 


five-parted ; coral campanulate,  five-cleft, 
swelling ; capsule ovate, two-celled, many- 
.seeded. Four species; chiefly of the south of 
Europe: one, however, d. purpurea, purple 
foxglove, isa plant common to our own hedges, 
and well known to every one; the leaves of 
which haye a bitter nauseous taste, but no re- 
amarkable smell; they have been long used ex- 
ternally to ulcers and scrophulous tumours 
‘with considerable advantage. Respecting the 
internal use of this plant, we are told of its 
good effects in epilepsy, scrophula, and phthi- 
sis; and Dr. Withering and others have estab- 
lished its reputation as a diuretic in dropsies. 
Tt is, however, necessary to observe, that this 
remedy must be cautiously administered ; for 
the plant is.of so deleterious a nature, that three 
grains of the dried leaf have been known to 
produce the most dreadful tormina. 

_ From its effects on the animal system it ap- 
pears to have a power of diminishing arterial 
action, and stimulating that of the lymphatics : 
and hence, if circumspectly employed, may be 
used advantageously in all cases in which such 
antagonism of action is indicated. 

_ DIGITATE, in botany, applied to the leaf 
of a plant. Fingered leaf. hen a simple 
or undivided petiole connects several. distinct 
leaflets at the end of it. This is a sort of com- 
pound leaf; whilst the palmate, which in some 
“measure resembles it, is a simple leaf. The 
digitate leaf, to correspond with the name, 
should have five leaflets spreading out like the 
open fingers: but Linn¢éus makes binate, ter- 
nate and quinate leaves to he species of the di- 
gitate ; and the leaves of horse-chesnut, though 
they have more leaflets than five, are neverthe- 
less called digitate. 

DIGITUS. (digztus.) In anatomy, a finger 
or toe. 

Dieirus Manus. A finger. The fingers 
and thumb in each hand consist of fourteen 
bones, there being three to each finger; they 
are denominated according to their order the 
first, second, and third phalanx. The first is 
longer than the second, and the second longer 
than the third. What has been said of the 
fingers applies to the toes also. 
 Dieirus Pepis. A toe. 
MANUS. . 

DIGLADIAITION. s. (digladiatio, Lat.) 
A combat with swords; any quarrel (Glan.). 

DIGLYPH, in architecture, a kind of im- 
pees triglyph, console, &c. having two chan- 
nels. 

DIGNE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Lower Alps, with a bishop’s see. 
It is famous for its hot-baths. . Lat. 44. 10 N, 
Lon. 6. 12 E. 7 

DIUGNIFIED. a. (from dignify.) Invested 
with some dignity (Ayliffe). 

DIGNIFICA'TION. s. (from dignify.) 
Exaltation (Walton). 

_.To DIGNIFY. v. a. (from dignus, and 
_ facto, Latin.) 1. To advance ; to prefer; to 
_ exalt. 2. To honour; to, adorn; to improve 


See Dicitus 
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by some adventitious excellence, or honourable 
distinction (Ben Jonson). A 

DI’GNITARY. s. (from dignus, Latin.) A 
clergyman advanced to some dignity, to some 
rank above that of a parochial priest (Swift). 

DIGNITY. s. (dignitas, Latin.) 1. Rank 
of elevation (Hooker), 2. Grandeur of mien 
(Clarissa). 3. Advancement; preferment ; 
high place (Shakspeare). 4. (Among ecclest- 
astics,) That promotion or preferment to which 
any jurisdiction is annexed (4yliffe). 5. 
Maxim ; general principle (Brown). 

Dignity, in the human character, the 
opposite of meanness. Man is endued with 
a sense of the worth and excellence of his na- 
ture: he deems it more perfect than that of 
the other beings around him ; and he perceives. 
that the perfection of his nature consists in 
virtue, particularly in virtues of the highest 
rank. To express that sense, the term dignity 
is appropriated. Further, to behave with dig- 
nity, and to refrain from all mean actions, is 
felt to be, not a virtue only, but a duty: itis a 
duty every man owes to himself. By acting 
in that manner, he attracts love and esteem : 
by acting meanly, or below himself, he is dis- 
approved and contemned. ‘This sense of the 
dignity of human nature reaches even our 
pleasures and amusements, If they enlarge 
the mind by raising grand or elevated emotions, 
or if they humanize the mind by exercising 
our sympathy, they are approved as suited to 
the dignity of our nature: if they contract the 
mind by fixing it on trivial objects, they are 
contemned as not suited to the dignity of our 
nature, Hence, in general, every occupation, 
whether of use or amusement, that corresponds 
to the dignity of man, is termed manly ; and 
every occupation below his nature is termed 
childish, 

- To those who study human nature the ques- 
tion has always appeared intricate how it comes 
that generosity and courage are more esteemed, 
and bestow more dignity, than good nature, 
or even justice; though the latter contribute 
more than the former to private as well as to 
public happiness? The answer seems to be this, 
Human virtues, like other objects, obtain a 
rank in our estimation, not from their utility, 
which is a subject of reflection, but from the 
direct impression they make on us. Justice | 
and good-uature are, according to this mode of 
estimation, a sort of negative virtues, that 
scarcely make any impression, but when they 
are transgressed: courage and generosity, on 
the contrary, producing elevated emotions, en- 
liven greatly the sense of a man’s dignity, both 
in himself and others ; and hence courage and 
generosity are in more regard, and considered 
as of greater dignity, than the other virtues 
mentioned. 

This leads us to examine more directly emo- 
tions and passions with respect to the present 
subject: and it will not be difficult to forma 
scale of them, beginning with the meanest, 
and ascending gradually to those of the highest 
rank and dignity. Pleasure felt as at the organ 
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of sense, named corporeal pleasure, is perceived 
to be low; and when indulged to excess, is 
perceived also to be mean: for that reason per- 
sons of any delicacy dissemble the pleasure they 
take in eating and drinking. ‘The pleasures of 
the eve and ear, having no organic feeling, and 
being free from any’sense of meanness, are in- 
dulged without any shame: they even rise to a 
certain degree of dignity when their objects are 
grand or elevated. “The same is the case of the 
sympathetic passions: a virtuous person be- 
having with fortitude and dignity under cruel 
misfortunes, makes a capital figure ; and the 
sympathizing spectator feels in himself the same 
dignity. Sympathetic distress at the same time 
never is mea: on the contrary, it 1s agreeable 
to the nature of a social being, and has general 
approbation. The rank that love possesses in the 
scale depends in a great measure on its ob- 
ject : it possesses'a low place when founded on 
external properties merely ; and is mean when 
bestowed on a person of inferior rank with- 
out any extraordinary qualification: but 
when founded on the more elevated internal 
properties, it assumes a considerable degree of 
dignity. ‘The same is the case of friendship. 
When gratitude 18 warm, it animates the mind ; 
but it scarce rises to dignity. Joy bestows 
dignity when it proceeds from an elevated 
cause. If we can depend upon induction, 
dignity is not a property of any disagreeable 
passion : one is slight, another severe; one de- 
presses the mind, another animates it; but 
there is no elevation, far less digmity, in any of 
them. Revenge, in particular, though it in- 
flame and swell the mind, is not acconipanied 
with dignity, not even with elevation : it is not 
however felt as mean or groveling, unless when 
it takes indirect measures for gratification. 
Shame and remorse, though they sink the 
spirits, are not mean. Pride, a disagreeable 
passion, bestows no dignity in the eye of a 
spectator. Vanity always appears mean, and 
extremely so where founded, as commonly hap- 
pens, on trivial qualifications. 

We proceed to the pleasures of the under- 
standing, which possess a high rank in point 
of dignity.’ Of this every one will be sensible, 
when he considers the important truths that 
have been laid open by science: such as general 
theorems, and the general laws that govern the 
material ‘and moral worlds. The pleasures of 
the understanding are suited to a man as a ra- 
tional and contemplative being, and they tend 
not a little to ennoble his nature; even to the 
Deity he stretcheth his contemplations, which, 
in the discovery of infinite power, wisdom, and 
benevolence, afford delight of the most exalted 
kind. Hence, it appears, that the fine arts, 
studied as a rational science, afford entertain- 
ment of great dignity; superior far to what 
they afford as a subject of taste merely. 

But contemplation, however in itself valu- 
able, is chiefly respected as subservient to ac- 
tion; for man is intended to be more an active 
than a-contemplative being. He accordingly 
shews tore dignity in action than‘in contems 


plation : generosity; magnanimity, heroism, 
raise his character to the highest pitch : these 
best express the dignity of his nature, and ad= 
vance him nearer to divinity than any other of | 
his attributes. | 

Having endeavoured to assign the efficient 
cause of dignity and meanness by unfolding the 
principle on which they are founded, we pro- 
ceed to explain the final cause of the dignity 


‘or meanness bestowed upon the several par- 


ticulars above mentioned, beginning with cor- 

oreal pleasures. ‘These, as far as useful, are, 
Aie seatice: fenced with sufficient sanctions to 
prevent their being neglected. Hunger and 
thirst are painful sensations; and we are in- 
cited to animal love by a vigorous prey ; 
were corporeal pleasures dignified over and 
above with a place in a high class, they would 
infatlibly overturn the balance of the mind, 
by outweighing the social affections. ‘This is 
a satisfactory final cause for refusing to these 
pleasures any degree of dignity: and the final 
cause is not less evident of their meanness, 
when they are indulged to excess, The more 
refined pleasures of external sense, conveyed 
by the eye and the ear from natural objects and ~ 
from the fine arts, deserve a high place in our 
esteem, because of their singular and extensive 
utility: in some cases they rise to a consider~ 
able dignity: and the very lowest pleasures of 
the kind are never esteemed mean or groveling.. 
The pleasure arising from wit, humour, ridi- 
cule, or from what is simply ludicrous, is use- 
ful by relaxing the mind after the fatigue of 
more manly occupation: but the mind when 
it surrenders itself to pleasure of that kind, loses 
its vigour, and sinks gradually into sloth. The 
place this pleasure occupies in point of dignity 
is adjusted to these views: to make it useful as 
a relaxation, it is not branded with meanness ; 
to preyent its usurpation, it is removed from 
that place but a single degree: no man values. 
himself for that pleasure, even during gratifica- 
tion; and if it have engrossed more of his, 
time than is requisite for relaxation, he Jooks 
back with some degree of shame. ==> 

In point of dignity, the social emotions rise 

above the selfish, and much above those of the 
eye and ear: mian is by his nature a social 
being; and to qualify him for society, it is 
wisely contrived that he should value himself 
more for being social than selfish, 

~The excellency of man is chiefly discernible 
in the great improvements he is susceptible of 
in society: these, by perseverance, may be car- 
ried on progressively, above any assignable 
limits ; and even abstracting from revelation, 
there is great probability that the progress 
begun here will be completed in some futare 
state. Now, as all valuable improvements 
proceed from the exercise of our rational facul-. 
ties, the author of our nature, in order toexcite 
us to adue sense of these faculties, hath assign- 
ed a high rank to.the pleasures of the under-. 
standing : their utility, with respect to this life 
as well as a future, entitles them to that rank.’ . 

But as action is the aim of all dur 1mprove- 
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ments, virtuous actions justly possess the high- 
est of all the ranks. 
nature distributed into different classes, and 
the first in point of dignity assigned to actions 


that appear not the first.in point of use : gene-" 


rosity, for example, in the sense of mankind is 
more respected than justice, though the latter 
is undoubtedly more essential to society ; and 
magnanimity, heroism, undaunted courage, 
rise still higher in our esteem: the reason of 
which is explained above. 
- DIGNO’TION. s. (from dignosco, Latin.) 
Distinction ; distinguishing mark (Brown). 
To DIGRE'SS. v. n. (digressus, Latin.) 1. 
To turn aside out of the road. 2. ‘To depart 
from the main design (Locke). 3. To wander; 
to expatiate (Brerewood). 4. To transgress ; 
to deviate: not in use (Shakspeare). 


DIGREISSION. s. (digressio, Latin.) 1. 


A passage deviating from the main tenour or 
design of a discourse (Denham). 2. Deviation 
(Brown). ie 

DIGY'NIA (S¢ and yun.) The name of 
an order in Linnéus’s Artificial System, com- 
prehending those plants which have two, pistils 
toa flower. This order is the:second in the 
first thirteen classes, except the ninth. 

DIHELIOS, the name given by Kepler to 
the transverse diameter of a planet’s elliptic 
orbit. 

DIl, in the ancient mythology, a train of 
divinities which imagination arrayed in differ- 
ent forms, and armed with different powers. 
They were endowed with understanding, and 
were actuated by the same passions which daily 
afflict the human race. The Romans, gene- 
rally speaking, reckoned two classes of the gods, 
the dit majorum gentium, or dii cousulentes, 
and the dii minorum gentium. The former 
were twelve in number, six males and six fe- 
males; their names are, Juno, Vesta, Minerva, 


Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Ju-. 


piter, Neptunus, Vulcan, Apollo. (See Con- 
SENTES.) In theclass of the latter, were rank- 
ed all the gods which were worshipped in dif- 
‘ferent parts of the earth. Besides these, there 
were some Called dii selecti, sometimes classed 
with the twelve greater gods. There were also 


some called demi-gods, that is, who deserved | 


immortality by the greatness of their exploits, 


and for their uncommon services to mankind. ° 


Besides these, all the passions, and the moral 
virtues, were reckoned as powerful deities, and 


temples were raised to the aia of concord, . 


peace, &c. According to Hesiod, there were 
no less than 30,000 gods that inhabited the 


earth, and were guardians of men, all sub- - 


sérvient to the power of Jupiter, and in suc- 
ceeding ages we find temples erected, and sacri- 
fices offered to unknown gods. 
' time not only good and virtuous men, who had 
been the patrons of learning and the supporters 
of liberty, but also thieves, and pirates, were 


admitted among the gods; and the Roman - 
senate courteously granted immortality to the - 


most cruel and abandoned of their emperors. 
DIJ ON, ati ancient city of France, lately an 
archbishopric, but now the episcopal town of 


These, we find, are by 


In process of © 
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the department of Cote d’Or. It contains about 
20,000 inhabitants, and has an academy of 
sciences and belles-lettres.. The public struc- 
tures, and particularly the churches, are very 
fine. Lat. 47.19 N.. Lon. 5.7 E. 
DIJUDICA’TION. s. (dijudicatio, Latin.) 
Judicial distinction. : 
DIKE. 's. (1c, Sax. dyk, Erse.) 1. A chan- 
nel to receive water (Pope). 2. A mound to’ 
hinder inundations (Cowley). , 
To DILA’CERATE. v. a. (dilacero, Lat.) 
To tear ; to rend; to force in'two (Brown). 
DILACERA/TION. s. (from dilaceratio, 
Lat.) Theact of rending in two (Arbuthnot). 
To DILA'NIATE. vw. a. (dilanio, Latin.) 
To tear; to rend in pieces, 
To DILA'IPIDATE. v. x. To go to tuin. _ 
DILAPIDATION, in ecclesiastical law, 
is where an incumbent of a church living suf- 
fers the parsonage-house or out-houses to fall 
down, or be in decay for want of necessary re- 
parations ; or it is the pulling down or destroy- 
ing any of the houses or buildings belonging to 
a spiritual living, or destroying of the woods, 
trees, &c. appertaining to the same; for it is 
said to extend to committing or suffering any 
wilful waste, in or upon the inheritance of the 
church. By 13 Eliz. c. 10. if any ecclesiasticat 
persons, who are bound to repair the buildings 
whereof they are seised in right of their place’ 
or function, suffer them to fall into decay for- 
want of repair, and make fraudulent gifts of 
their personal esiate, with intent to hinder 
their successors from recovering dilapidations 
against their executors or administrators, in 


-such case the successor shall have like remedy 


in the ecclesiastical court, against the grantee’ 
of such personalestate, as he might haveagainst 
the executor or administrator of the predetes- 
sor. By 14 Eliz. c. 11. all moneys recovered - 
by dilapidations shall within two years be em-° 
ployed upon the buildings for which they were 
paid, on pain of. forfeiting double so much as’ 
shall not be employed, to the queen. ~ 

DILATABYVLIFY.. s. -(from dilatatle.) - 
The quality of admitting extension (Ray), 

DILA'TABLE. a, (from dilate.) Capable 
of extension (Arbuthnot). 

DILATA/TION. s. (from dilatatio, Lat.) 
1. The act of extending into greater space: op- 
posed to contraction (Holder). (See Expan- 
sI0N.) 2. The state of being extended (Nez- 
ton). 

To DILA‘TE. ». a. (dilato, Latin.) 1. To 
extend ; to spread out (Wailer). 2. 'To rélate 
at large; to tell diffusely and copiously (.§h.). 

To Dita’tz. v. n. 1. To widen; to grow’ 
wide (Addison). 2%. To speak largely ‘and’ 
copiougly (Clarendon). pygy 

DILA/TOR. s. (from dilate.) That which’ 
widens or extends (Arbuthnot). ty ga 

DIFLATORINESS. s. (from dilatory.) 
Slowness ; sluggishness. ajaisgyy 

‘DIVLATORY. a. (dilatoire, Fr.) Tardy 5 
slow ; sluggish (Ofway). . 

DiLATORY PLEAS, in law, are such as ate 
put in merely for delay, and are‘of three kinds : © 
1. To the jurisdiction of the court, alleging; 
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that it ought not to hold plea of. the matter im 
hand, as belonging to some other court. 2. 
To the disability of the plaintiff, by reason 
whereof he is unable to commence or continue 
the suit, as that he is outlawed, attainted, an 
infant, or the like. 3. In abatement, as for 
some defect in the writ, as a misnomer of the 
defendant, or other want of form in any ma- 
terial respect. ‘These pleas were formerly used 
as merely dilatory, without any foundation of 
truth, and calculated only for delay ; but now 
by stat. 4 and 5 Anne, c. 16, no dilatory plea 
shall be admitted, without affidavit made of the 
truth thereof, or some probable matter shewn 
to the court to induce them to believe it true. 
3 Black. 301. 

-DILATRIS, in betany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order monogynia: Coral six-petalled, 
hairy; third filament. less than the others ; 
stigma simple; capstle globular, inferior, 
three-celled. Three species, all natives of the 
Cape. D. corymbosa, the most elegant, is a 
villous-plant except in the inside of the flowers ; 
with leaves lanceolate, smooth; umbel fasti- 

aate ; flowers dark-purple. 

DILE/CTION. s. (dilectio, Latin.) The 
act of loving; kindness (Boyle). 

DILEMMA, aAidnupue, in logic, an argu- 
ment consisting of two or more propositions, 
so disposed, that grant which you will of them 
you will be pressed by the conclusion. 

The word is formed from the Greek &;, Uzs, 
twice, and ays, sumptio. 

A dilemma is an argument consisting of two 
contrary parts, or sides, either of which catches 
the adversary. And hence it is also called syl- 
logismus cornutus, a horned syllogism, its horns 
being so disposed, that if you avoid the one, 

you run upon the other. 

It is also called crocodilinus, by reason that 
as the crocodile leads such as follow it into the 
water, and pursues such as fly it, to destroy 
them ; so, whatever the adversary either affirms, 
or denies, in this kind of syllogism, is turned 
to his disadvantage. 

Cicero uses this fine dilemma, to prove, that 
all pain is to be borne with patience: ‘‘ Omnis 
dolor aut est vehemens, aut levis; si levis, 
facile feretur; si vehemens, certe brevis futurus 
est.” 

Nor must we here omit that beautiful di- 
Jemma of Tertullian, whereby he clears the 
Christians, and accuses Trajan, who had for- 
bad the seeking them out, and yet ordered 
them to be punished when found : “ O senten- 
tiam necessitate confusam! negat inquirendos, 
ut innocentes; et mandat puniendos, ut no- 
centes: parcit et sevit, dissimulat et animad- 
vertit! quid temetipsum censura circumvenis? 
si damnas, cur non et inquiris? si non inquiris, 

cur non et absolvis?”’ 

_For.a dilemma to be legitimate, there are 
two things yequired : 1. A full enumeration of 
parts; thus that of. Aristippus, whereby he 
dissuades from marriage, is invalid, as being 
defective in the enumeration ; there being 
'a middle degree, or form, between handsome 
and ugly, — 
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2. That the dilemma press the adversary 
alone, and that the person who makes it be 
not liable to have it retorted upon him. This 
was the case in that celebrated dilemma of the 
sophist Protagoras, which the areopagites, with 
all their wisdom, were not able to resolve. 

A youth named Evathlus, engaged with 
Protagoras to learn dialectics upon condition 
that he shonld pay him a large sum of money, 
the first cause he pleaded, in case he gained 
the same. Evathlus, when fully instructed, 
refusing to pay the condition, Protagoras brings 
is action, arguing thus: ‘* You must pay the 
money, however the cause go; for if I gain, 
you must pay in consequence of the sentence, 
as being cast in the cause; andif you gain it, 
you must pay in pursuance of our covenant.” 
** Nay,” retorts Evathlus, ‘‘ which way soever 
the cause go, you will have nothing: for if I 
prevail, the sentence gives it, that nothing is 
due to you; andif 1 lose, then there is nothing 
due by the covenant.” . 

DILETTANTE. (Ital.; equivalent with 
amateur, French. The word is formed from 
dilettare, of dilectator, Lat.) One who gives 
and receives delight from the succession and 
combinations of sounds in music. 

DILI. See Detos. 

DILIGENCE. s. (diligentia, Latin.) In 
dustry; assiduity; constancy in business 
(Peter). ) 

Dr. Barrow has five fine sermons, on dili- 
gence or industry in general ; on industry in 
our general calling, as Christians; in our par- 


ticular calling, as gentlemen ; and in our par 


ticular calling, as scholars. 

DILIGENCE, in Scots law, signifies either 
that care and attention which parties are bound 
to give, in implementing certain contracts or 
trusts, and which varies according to the nature . 
of the contract: or it signifies certain forms. 
of law, whereby the creditor endeavours to 
operate his payment, either by affecting the 
person or estate of the debtor. 

DI'LIGENT. a. (diligens, Latin.) 1. Con-— 
stantin application; persevering in endeavour; 
assiduous; not idle (Proverbs). 2. Constantly 
applied ; prosecuted with activity and perse- 
verance (Deuteronomy). 

DVLIGENTLY. ad. With assiduity ; with 
heed and perseverance (Dryden). 

DILL, in botany. See ANETHUM.— : 

DILLA (Mount), a remarkable promontory 
of the coast of Malabar, 20 miles N. by W. of 
Tillicherry. Lon. 75.2 E. Lat. 12.1 N. 

DILLENTA,.in botany, a genus of the class 
polyandria, order polygynia. Calyx five-leaved ;. 
petals five ; capsules many-seeded, united, fill- 
ed with pulp. Eight species ; all Indian plants ; 
some trees, and some shrubs. 

DILLENIUS (John James), an eminent 
botanist, born at Darmstadt in Germany,. in 
1681, and educated at the university of Giessen. 
He contributed several curious papers to the 
Miscellanea Curiosa, and, in 1721, accompani-. 
ed Dr. Sherard to England, where he spent the 
remainder of his days. Soon after his arrival 
he undertook a new edition of Ray’s Synopsis 
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- Stirpium Britannicarum.. He: was appointed 
the first botanical professor at Oxford on Dr. 
Sherard’s foundation, and there he continued 
to reside till his death. In 1735 the university 
admitted him to the degree of M.D. and the 
year following he was visited by Linnéus. He 
died in 1747. He published an elaborate work 
entitled, Hortus Elthamensis, and a History of 
Mosses. 

_ DILLWYNIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Perianth 
bell-shaped, two-lipped; the upper, of -two 
oblique divaricated segments, lower, of three 
direct, nearly equal ones ; corol papilionaceous, 
five-petalled ; standard. broad, almost kidney- 
shaped, with a linear claw of its own length ; 
style short and thick, bent upwards ; stigma 
obtuse, downy ; legume ovate, inflated, of one 
cell; seeds two. Five species; bushy shrubs 
of New Holland. 

DILU’CID. a. (dilucidus, Latin.) 1. Clear; 
not opaque. 2. Clear; plain ; not obscure. 

_. Fo DILUICIDATE. v. a. (dilucidare, 
Latin.) To make clear or plain; to explain ; 
_ to free from obscurity (Brown). 
‘. DILUCIDAITION.  s. (dilucidatio, Lat.) 
The act of making clear; explanation. 

DIVLUENT. a. (diluens, Latin.) Having 
the power to thin other matter. 

DiILuveEnts, in medicine, ATTENUANTS, 
which see. . 

To DILU'TE. v. a. (diluo, Latin.) 1. To 
make thin (Locke). 2.'To make weak (New- 
fon). ; 

DILU/TER. s. (from dilute.) That which 
_makes any thing else thin (Arbuthnot). — 

DILUITION. s. (dilutio, Latin.) The act 
of making any thing thin or weak (Arbuthnot). 

DILU/VIAN. a. (from diluvium, Latin.) 
Relating to the deluge (Burnet). 

DIM. a. (o1mme, Saxon.) 1. Not having a 
quick sight (Davies). 2. Dull of apprehension 
(Rogers). 3. Not clearly seen (Locke). 4. 
Obstructing the act of vision; not luminous ; 
somewhat dark (Spenser). , 

To Dim. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
- cloud; to darken (Locke). 2. To thake less 
bright ; to obscure (Spenser). 

DIMACHARUS, in antiquity, a gladiator 
who fought with two swords. - 

DIMENSION, in geometry, is either 


length, breath, or thickness; hence a line 


has one dimension, viz. length; a superficies. 


two, viz. length and breadth; and a body or 
solid has three, viz. length, breadth, and thick- 


pa Ress. 


Dimenston, in algebra, a term applied to 
the powers of quantities in equations. ‘Thus, 
--in a simple equation, the unknowniquantity is 


_~ said to-be of one dimension 3 in a quadratic, of ’ 


two dimensions; in a cubic, of three; and so 


-on. | n 
~» DIME!NSIONLESS. a. (from dimension.) - 


~ Without any definite bulk (Milton). 

/ DIME/NSIVE. a. (dimensus, Latin.) That 
’ marks the boundaries or outlines (Davies), 

-- DIMICA/TION. s. (dimicatio, Latin.) A 
battle; the act of fighting ; contest. 

VOL. LY. 
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DIMIDIATION. s. (dimidiatio,, Latin} 


The act of halving; division into two equal 


parts. 
; To DIMINISH. ». a. (diminuo, Latin.) 1. 
To make less by abscission or destruction of 
any part: the opposite to increase (Locke). 2, 
To impair; to lessen; to degrade (Milton). 3, © 
To take any thing from that to which it bes 
longs: the contrary to add (Deuteronomy). 
To Dimi'nisH. v. n. To grow less; to be 
impaired (Dryden). t 
DIMINISHED INTERVAL, in music, 
is such as, by the application of a sharp or a 
natural, to the lower tone, or of a flat or a na- 
tural, to the upper tone,’ becomes contracted 
within its natural compass. Thus, a diminish- 
ed second, is a major semitone lessened by a 
minor semitone. A diminished third, isa third 
minor lessened by a semitone minor. A-di- 
minished fifth, is a perfect fifth lessened by a 
minor setnitone. And a diminished octave, is 
an octave lessened by a minor semitone, In 
every diminished interval, the alteration is that 
of a minor semitone. 
DIMUNISHINGLY. ad. (from diminish.) 
In a manner tending to yilify, or lessen 
(Locke). i 
DIMINU’TION. s. (diminutio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of making less (Hooker). ¢. The state 
of growing less (Newéon).. 3. Discredit; loss 
ofdignity (Philips). 4. Deprivation of dignity 5 
injury of reputation (K. Charles).) 
DIMINUTION, in architecture, a contrae- 
tion of the upper part of a column, whereby, its 
diameter is made less than that of the lower 
part. oS AS | iY 
To attain those two important points ‘in 
architecture, strength, and the appearance of 
strength, all architects have made their columns 
less above than below,: which is called their 
diminution... Some have likewise niade them 
a little bigger towards the middle thanat the 
bottom, which is called their swelling. The 
Gothic architects, indeed, observe neither di« 


- minution nor swelling ; their columns are per- 


fectly cylindrical ;' for which reason they are 
properly called pillars, in contradistinetion) to 
columns. 
The first architects probably made \their 
columns in straight lines, in imitation of trees ; 
so that their shaft was a conic frustum: but 
finding this form abrupt and disagreeable, they 
made use of some curve, which springing from 
the extremities of the upper and lower diame- 
ters of the column, swelled beyond the sides of 
the eone, and by that means gave a more pleas- 
ing figure to the contour. rele 
For the best methods of diminution, see AR= 
CHITECTURE, sect. ii. ; . 
DIMI/NUTIVE. a. (diminutieus, Latin.) 
Small; little; narrow ; contracted GSouth). 
- Diminutive. s. (from. the adjective.) 1. 
A word formed to express littleness; as, mana- 
kin, a little man (Cotton)... 2.. A small thing: 
not in use (Shakspeare). 
In Latin, Italian, English, and most other 
tongues, diminutives are formed from primi- 
tives, by the addition of a few cit or syl- 
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Jables ; in French, the case is frequently other- 
wise, the diminutive being sometimes shorter 
than the primitive, sometimes of the same 
length. 
3 fi hey have a pleasing effect in that celebrated 

address of Adrian to his departing soul, which 
begins, 

Animula, vagula, blandula 

Hospes comesque corporis, &c. 


DIMI/NUTIVELY. ad.(from diminutive.) 
In a diminutive manner. 
~DIMUNUTIVENESS. s. (from diminn- 
&ve.) Smallness; littleness; pettyness. 

DI’MISH. a. (from dim.) Somewhat dim 
(Swift). 

DI/MISSORY. a. (dimissorius, Lat.) ‘That 
by which a man is dismissed to another juris- 
diction (Ayliffe). 

DIMITY, akind of cotton cloth originally 
imported from India, and now manufactured 
in great quantities in various parts of Britain, 


especially Lancashire,  Dimity is in its fabric . 


similar to fustian ; but is ornamented in the 
‘loom, either with stripes or fanciful figures, 
and when woven is seldom dyed, but com- 
monly bleached of a pure white. __ 

DVMLY. ad. (from dim.) 1. Not with a 
quick sight; not with a clear perception 
(Milton). 2. Not brightly; not luminously 
(Boyle). _ 

DIMNESS. s. (from dim.) 1. Dulness of 

sight. 2. Want of apprehension; stupidity 
(Decay of Piety). 3. betrays not bright- 
ness. 

DIMOCARPUS. In botany, a genus of 

‘the class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
five-cleft ; corol five-petalled ; berries two, one- 
seeded; seed large. One species: a Chinese 
plant, the litchi of Du Halde. 
- DI-MOLTO, in music, very, as Di-molto 
fargo, very slow. 
IMORPHA. In botany, a genus of the 
- class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx three 
or four-cleft; banner very large; crenulaie ; 
‘wingless and heelless; legume one-seeded ; 
compressed, large. ‘Two species ; both Guiana 
trees, from twenty to thirty feet high 

DIMPLE. s. (dint, a hole; dintle, a little 
hole; by a careless pronunciation dimple, 
Skinner.) A small cavity or depression in the 
cheek, chin, or other part (Grew). 

To Di'mMpLe. vy. n. (from the noun.) To 
sink in small cavities (Dryden). 

DIMPLED. a. (from dimple.) Set with 
dimples (Shakspeare). 

DI‘MPLY. a. (from dimple.) Full of 
dimples; sinking in little inequalities (War- 
ton). 

DIN. s. (oyn, Sax.) A loud noise ; a violent’ 
and continued sound (Smith). 

To Din. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To stun 
with noise (Otway). 2.'To impress with vio- 
lent and continued noise (Swift). 

D-IN-ALT, that musical note, which is 
twelfth above G, or the treble cliff note. 


.of the day. 


DIN 


mountain, at the foot of which is the river 
Rance, 20 miles 5. of St. Malo. Lon. 1, 58 
W. Lat. 48. 20 N. 

To DINE. v. n. (diner, French.):To eat the 
chief meal about the middle of the day (Cla-— 
rendon). 

To Dine. v.a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed (Dryden). . 

DINE’TICAL. a. (Sifing.) Whirling 
round; vertiginous (Jay). 

To DING. v. a. pret. dung. (dringen, 
Dutch.) 1.'To dash with violence. 2. 'To im- 
press with force. 

- To Dine. v. n. To bluster; to bounce ; to | 
huff: a low word (Arbuthnot). 

DING-DONG. s. A word by which the 
sound of bells is imitated (Shakspeare). 

DIUNGLE. s. (from ven; or vin, a hollow, 
Sax.) A hollow between hills ; a dale (Mi/t.). 

DINGWALL, a royal borough in Ross- 
shire, seated at the head of the Frith of Cro- 
marty. Lat.57.45 N. Lon. 4, 23 W. 

DINICS. (dinica, from dios, a giddiness.) 
Medicines which relieve a vertigo or giddiness 
of the head. 

. DIUNING-ROOM. s. (dine, and room.) 
The principal apartment of the house ; the room 
where entertainments are made (Taylor). 

DINNER, the meal taken about the middle 

The word is derived from a 

French disner, which Du Cange derives frém 
the barbarous Latin disnare. Henry Stephens 
derives it from the Greek, suave; and will 
have it written dipner. Menage deduces it from 
the Italian desinare, to dine; and that from 
the Latin desinere, to leave off work. It is 
generally agreed to be the most salutary to make 
a sufficient dinner, and to eat sparingly at sup- 
er. This is the usual practice among us. 
‘The French, however, in imitation of the an- 
cient Romans, defer their good cheer till the 
evening ; and people of fashion in England 
seldom dine till 5 or 6 o'clock in the afternoon. 

DinNeER-TIME. s. The time of dining, 

DINOCRATES, anarchitect of Macedonia, | 
who proposed to Alexander to cut mount Athos _ 
in the form of a statue, holding a city in one 
hand, and in the other a bason, into which alb 
the waters of the mountain should empty them- 
selves. This project Alexander rejected as 
chimerical, but he employed the talents of the 
artist in building and beautifying Alexandria. 
He began to builda temple in honour of Ar- 
sinoe, by order of Ptolemy Philadelphus, in. 
which he intended to suspend a statue of ihe 
queen, by means of Joadstones. His death, 
and that of his royal patron, prevented the exe- 
cution of a work which would have been the 
admiratidn of every age. : nh. 

DINOSTRATES, in biography, a famous 
mathematician of the Platonic school, the — 
brother of Menechmus, and disciple of Plato, 
Pursuing the steps of his brother, who applied 
the theory of the conic sections, Dinostrates is 
said to have made many geometrical discoveries; — 
but he is. particularly distinguished as the in- 


DINANT, a town in France, in the depart- 


ventor of the QoapratTRix, which see. | 
‘ment of the North Coast, seated on a cragey Q f 


Montucla, however, observes (Hist. Mathem. | 


a 
| 


of which is that of Hermand Samuel Raimarus, 


DIO 
y. 1. p. 181.) that there is some reason for ,as- 
cribing the original invention of this curve to 
Hippias of Eloea, an ingenious philosopher and 
geometet, Contemporary with Socrates. 

DINT. ‘’s. (oynz, Saxon.) 1. A blow; a 
stroke (Milton). 2. The mark made by a 
blow; the cavity remaining after a violent 
pressure (Dryden). 3. Violence; force; 
power (Addison). 

To Pint. v. a. To mark witha cayity by a 
blow, or violent impression (Donne). 

DINUMERA'TION. s.(dinumeratio, Lat.) 
The act of numbering out singly. 

DIO (Chrysostom), a celebrated Grecian 
orator, was the son of one Pasicrates, and was 
born at Prusa in Bithynia. He was familiarly 
acquainted with Apollonius of Tyana, and 
Euphrates of Tyre, during the reigns of Nero 
and Vespasian. When he arrived at manhood, 
he travelled into Egypt and other countries for 
the improvement of his understanding by a 
survey of their curiosities, and by conversation 
with their inhabitants. On his return to Rome, 
his freedom of speech, in conjunction with his 
friendship for a man of honour, whom Domi- 
tian had put to death, endangered his life with 
that despotic monster, and drove him into 
banishment, about the year ninety-four of the 
Christian zra, with no other companions 6f 
his exile besides Plato’s dialogue on the [mmor- 
tality of the Soul, and a single oration of De- 
mosthenes. From the manner in which he 
mentions the Getz, Mysians, and Thracians, 
in several passages of his works, he seems to 
have penetrated, during his pilgrimage, to the 
Very extremities of the Roman empire. He 
was recalled from banishment by Nerva, and 
was caressed by that emperor, but more par- 
ticularly by Trajan, who conspicuously dis- 
played his esteem and affection, by admitting 
our philosopher to accompany him on extra- 


. erdinary occasions, when he rode in his tri- 


umphal chariot through the city. That magna- 
nimous prince, the sovereign of the world, did 
not think himself disgraced by being seen in the 
Bicesion of imperial Rome with a man of 
etters sitting by his side. Dio’s character, as 
a moral preceptor, an eloquent writer, and a 


eet speaker, was in high estimation with. 


his contemporaries and his successors in the 
same rhetorical department. He acquired the 
additional name of Cocceianus from his patron 
Cocceius, and of Chrysostom, or golden mouth- 
ed, from the elegance and purity of his com- 
positions: a name which has occasioned a fre- 
quent confusien of our Dio Chrysostom, the 
heathen philosopher, with John Chrysostom, 
the Christian preacher, so denominated for the 
same solid and splendid excellences of his style. 
In person our author is reasonably presumed, 


from various circumstances of praise and cen- | 


“sure on these topics in his orations, to have been 
‘slender, and of inferior stature. He was mar- 
ried, brought up children, and lived to a good 


old age. 


_ There are still extant 80 of Dio’s orations, 
and some other of his works; the best edition 
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in 1.750, in folio. Some Select Essays of this 
author were lately translated from the Greek 
by Mr, Gilbert Wakefield, and published with 
notes.’ The above account of Dio i8 taken 
from the preface of that ingenious and learned 
translator. 

DIOCE'SAN. s. (from diocess.) A bishop, 
as he stands related to his own clergy or flock 
(Tatler). é 

DIOCESE, or Diocgss, the circuit or ex 
tent of the jurisdiction of a bishop. The word 
is formed from the Greek Sioxisis, government, 
administration ; formed of S:oxw, which the 
ancient glossaries render administro, moderor, 
ordino: hence dioxnoig tng wodtws, the adminis 
tration or government of acity.. In England, 
the provinces are two, Canterbury and 
whereof Canterbury includes twenty-one dio« 
ceses, or sees of suffragan bishops; and York 
three, besides the bishopric of the Isle of Man, 
which was annexed to the province of York by 
king Henry the VII. 

Diocese is also used in ancient authors, 
&c. for the province of a metropolitan. Divs 
c@sis, sone, was originally a civil govern 
ment, or prefecture, composed of different pro- 
vinces. ‘The first division of the empire into 
dioceses is ordinarily ascribed to Constantine; 
who distributed the whole Roman state into 

,four, viz. the dioeese of Italy, the diocese of 
Illyria, that of the East, and that of Africa, 
And yet, long before Constantine, Strabo, who 

_wrote under Tiberius, takes notice, that the 
Romans had divided Asia into dioceses; and 
complains of the confusion such a division oc¢s 
casioned in geography, Asia being no longer 
divided by people, but by dioceses, each where 
of had a tribunal or court, where justice was 
administered. Constantine, then, was only 
the institutor of those large dioceses, which 
comprehended several metropoles and governs 
ments; the former dioceses only comprehend- 
ing one jurisdiction or district, or the country 

that had resort to one judge, as appears from 
this. passage in Strabo, and (before Strabo) 
from Cicero himself, lib. iii. epist. ad famil. 9. 

and lib. xiii. ep. 67. 

Thus, at first, a province included many dio- 
ceses; and afterwards a diocese came to come 
prise several mines In after times the Ro= 
man empire became divided into 13 dioceses or 
prefectures; though including Rome and the 
suburbieary regions, there were 14. ‘These 14 
dioceses comprehended 120 provinces: each 
province had a proconsul, who resided in the 
capital or metropolis; and each diocese of the 
empire had a consul, who resided in the prin- 
cipal city of the district. On this civil consti- 
tution, the ecclesiastical one was afterwards re- 
gulated: each diocese had an ecclesiastical vicar 
or primate, who judged finally of all the con- 
cerns of the church within his territory. At 
present there is some further alteration: for 
diocese does net now signify an assemblage of 
provinces; but is limited to a single province 
under a metropolitan, or more commonly to the 
single jurisdiction of a bishop. Gul. Brito af- 
firms diocese to. be properly the Hg he 
) 4 2 
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extent of a baptismal, or parochial church, 
whence some authors use the word to signify a 
simple paristi. See Parisx. 

DIOCLEIA, an ancient Athenian  festi- 
val. 

DIOCLETIANUS (Cains Valerius Jo- 
vius), Diocletian, a celebrated Roman em- 
peror, was born of an obscure family in Dal- 
matia. He was first acommion soldier, and by 
merit he gradually rose to the office of a gene- 
ral, and at the death of Numerian, he was in- 
vested with imperial power. In this high sta- 
tion he ali de the virtues of Maximilian, 
by making him his colleague on the throne. 
He PONS two subordinate emperors, Constan~ 
tjus and Galerius, whom he called Cesars. 
Diocletian has been celebrated for his military 
virtues; and though naturally unpolished by 
education, yet he was the friend and patron of 
learning and genius. He was resolute, active, 
and well acquainted with the arts, which will 
endear a sovereign to his people, and make him 
respectable even in the eyes of his enemies. 
His cruelty, however, against the followers of 
Christianity, has been deservedly branded ; ,he 
raised a most violent persecution against the 
Christians.. After he had reigned 21 years in 
the greatest prosperity, he publicly abdicated 
the crown at Nicomedia, on the first of May, 
A. D. 304, and retired to a private station at 
Salona. -Maximilian, his colleague, followed 
his example; but nat from choice. He lived 
nine years after his abdication at Salona, and 
died in the 68th year of his age. Some time 
previous to his death he was seized with an 
agitation of body and mind, which allowed him 
no rest.either day or night; he kept rolling 
himself on the ground, and spent his whole 
time in sighs, groans, and tears. His body be- 
came putrid, and the flesh fell away from his 
bones in small portions, with so horrible a 
stench that none were able to go near him, for 
some days before he died. Yet after his death 
Licinius placed him among the gods, after the 
usual manner. 

DIODIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria; order. monogynia.  Corol_ one- 
petalled, funnel-form, capsule two-celled, two- 
seeded. Six species; all West Indian and 
American plants. | 

DIODON, in zoology, a genus of the class 
pisces, order branchiostega. Jaws bony, ex- 
tended, undivided; aperture of the gills linear ; 
‘body armed on ail sides with long, strong, 
moveable spines, varied with white and black, 
hollowed within, and covered with the com- 
mon skin; no ventral fin. Three species, as 
follow: . . 
__ 1, D. trystrix: of which there are four va- 
rieties, 

«. Nearly spherical ; spines triangular. 

6, Somewhat round; spines shorter, trian- 

ular. 
_ y- Roundish; spines triangular at-the base. 

3, Conic-oblong, spines long, a little round- 


te Inhabits the Indian and American sere ; 
grows to two feetin length ; body oblong, pale 


\ 


jel gl 
brown ; head small, eyes large, irids yellow j 
has the power of erecting and depressing its 
spines; and of inflating and contracting its 
body. . The flesh is hard and rank. ree 
2. D. atinga; of which there are two va- 
rieties. | 
a, Oblong; spines round. 
6. Spines of the neck and head longer. 
Inhabits the American seas, and round 
the Cape of Good Hope. From twelve, 
to fifteen inches long; body compressed 
at the sides, blueish, back broad, round,. 
and blackish ; belly white, broad, spotted 
with black ; head small, eyes small, irids 
yellow.” Has the same compressive and 
expansile power as d. trystrix. wer 
3. D. mola. Vertically semi-oval, nearly 
truncate behind; belly carinate; dorsal, anal, 
and caudal fins united. Inhabits the Atlantic 
and Ethiopian seas ; body compressed, thicker 
at the head, truncate behind, aid terminating, 
in a longitudinal thin fin, silvery white, grow- 
ing gradually darker towards the back. The 
name of sun-fish is given by some naturalists 
to this genus, but improperly. ‘Fhe real sun- 
fish is a species of SETROBON, which see. 
DIOBORUS, an historian, surnamed Si- 
culus, because he was born at Argira in Sicily. 
He wrote an history of Egypt, Baa Syria, 
Media, Greece, Rome, and Carthage, which 
was divided into 40 books, of which only 15 
are extant, with some few fragments. This — 
valuable composition was the work of an ac- 
curate enquirer, and it is said that he visited alt 
the places of which he has made mention in 
his history. It was the labour of 30 years. He 
often wanders far from the truth. His style 
is neither elegant, nor too laboured; but it 
manifests great simplicity, and unatiected cor- 
rectness. The historian flourished about 44 
years B.C. The last edition of his works is 
that of Amsterdam, 1746, in 2 vols. folie. 
DICECIA. The name of the twenty-second 
class in Linnéus’s artificial system, compre- 
hending those plants which have no herma- 
phrodite flowers; but male and female flowers 
on distinct individuals, Mares et foemine ha= — 
bitant in diversis thalamis et domiciliis. 
DIOGENES, a celebrated Cynie philose- 
pher of Sinope, banished from his country for — 
coining false money. From Sinope he retired: 
to Athens, where he became the disciple of. 
Antisthenes, the head of the Cynics. Antis- 
thenes at first refused to admit him into his © 
house, and even struck hitn with a stick, 
Diogenes calmly said, Strike me, Antisthenes, — 
but never shall you find a stick sufficiently 
hard to remove me from your presence, whilst 


there is any thing to be gained from your con- — 


versation and acquaintance. Such firmness 
recommended him to Antisthenes, and he bee 
came his most devoted pupil, He dressed him- 
self in the Cynical garment, and walked about” 
the streets with a tub on his head, which serv= 
ed him as a house and a place of repose. Such 
singularity, joined to the greatest contempt for 
riches, soon gained him reputation, and Alex< 
ander the Great condescended to visit the phi 
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‘losopher in his tub. He asked Diogenes if 
there was any thing in which he could gratify 
or oblige him? ‘* Get out of my sun-shine, ” 
_ was the only answer from the philosopher. 

Such an independence of mind so pleased the 
“monarch, that he turned to his courtiers, and 
said, ** Were I not Alexander, I would wish 
‘tobe Diogenes.” In reply to one who asked 
‘Diogenes at what time he ought to dine, he 
said, ‘* If you are arich man, when you wll; 
if you are poor, when you can.”  ‘* How 
happy,” said one, ‘‘ is Calisthenes in living 
_with Alexander.” <* No,” said Diogenes, 
-**he is not happy; for he must dine and su 
when Alexander pleases,’ ‘‘ Would you be 
,Tevenged upon your enemy,” said Diogenes, 
** be virtuous, that he may have nothing to say 
against you.” One day, on meeting Plato, he 


trod upon his robe, exclaiming, ‘1 trample | 


under foot the pride of Plato:’’ the reply of 
Plato, though cited a thousand times, must be 
once more transcribed: it was, ‘‘ Yes, with 
far greater pride.”” Diogenes was once sold as 
‘a slave, but his magnanimity so pleased his 
_master, that he made him the preceptor of his 
children, and the guardian of his estates. After 
_a life spent in the greatest misery and indigence, 
he died B. C. 324, in the 96th year of his age. 
The inhabitants of Sinope raised statues to his 
-Mmemory, and the marble figure of a dog. was 
_placed on a high column erected on his 
tomb. — , ‘ 
, Diocenes (Laertius), so called from Laerta 
in Cilicia, where he wag born, an ancient Greek 
author, who wrote ten books of the Lives of 
the Philosophers, stillextant. In what age he 
‘flourished is not easy to determine. The oldest 
writers who mention him are Sopater Alex- 
‘andrinus, who lived in the time of Constantine 
_the Great, and Hesychius Milesius, who lived 
under Justinian. There have been several 
editions of his Lives of the Philosophers; but 
‘the best is that printed in two volumes 4to. at 
_Amsterdam, in 1693. 
_ DIOGMUS. (Suwyur, from duww, to perses 
cute.) A distressing palpitation of the heart. 
- DIOICOUS, (ac, and anos, a house.) A 
dicecous. plant. Having male and female 
lowers on distinct individuals. , 
_ DIOMEDEA. Albatross. In zoology, a 
‘genus of the class aves, order anseres. Bill 
straight; upper mandible hooked at the point, 
Jower truncate; nostrils oval, wide, prominent, 
_Jdateral, tongue very small; feet four-toed, all 
placed forward. Four species; as follow: 
__.1. D. exulans. Wandering albatross ; man 
of war bird. White; back and wings with 
white lines; bill pale yellow; legs flesh colour; 
quill feathers black ; tail rounded, lead colour. 
_ There are two other varieties from slight dif- 
ferences of colour. Inhabits mast seas; but 
aa the tropics :, from three and a 
ha f to four feet long; feeds on fishes and mol- 
_ Tuscze ; is gregarious and migrates; lays numer- 
ous, white eges on shore as large as those of a 
. goose ;. whose white is not to be hardened. by 
. an ing. The flesh is tough. . Tail-feathers 
thirteen: wings when extended from, ten to 


“above black-blue, beneath white. 


“brown; area of the eyes white. 
seas within the arctic circle; three feet long. 
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thirteen feet. Sometimes swallows a salmon 
of such length that the whole cannot enter into 
the stomach, arid the tail part hangs out at the 
mouth ; at which period it is easily knocked 
down and killed; yet otherwise sternly resists 
with its bill, The male watches the female 
while sitting, and supplies her with food. The 
cry is harsh and braying. The large intestine 
is used as a floating bladder to buoy up fish- 
ing nets; the bones are employed by the na- 
tives for tobacco pipes, needle-cases and other 
trinkets, 

2, D. spadicea. Chocolate albatross, Bill 
whitish ; body deep chesnut brown; belly 
pale; face and wings beneath, whitish. An- 
Other variety entirely grey-brown. ‘The first 
inhabits the Pacific ocean; three feet long. 
The second, China; two feet and a half long. 

3. D. chlororhyncos. —Yellow-nosed alba- 
tross. White: bill black; heel of the upper 
mandible and hase of the lower yellow; body 
Inhabits 
the Pacific ocean ; about three feet long. | 
4. -D. fuliginosa. Sooty albatross, Brown ; 
head, bill, tail, quill-feathers, and claws sooty 
Inhebits the 


~ DIOMEDES, in biography, son of Tydeus 
and Deiphyle, was king of /Etolia, and one of 
the bravest of the Grecian chiefs in the ‘Trojan 
war. He often engaged Hector and /ineas, 


‘and wounded Mars and Venus in battle. - He 
went with Ulysses to steal the Palladium from 


the temple of Minerva, in Troy, and assisted in 
murdering Rhesus, king of Thrace, and,carry- 
ing away hishorses. During his long absence, 
his wife Atgiale forgot her marriage vows, and 
prostituted herself to Cometes, one of her ser- 
vants. This infidelity was highly displeasing 
to Diomedes. He resolved to abandon his na- 
tive country, which was the seat of his disgrace, 
He came to that part of Italy which has been 
called Magna Grecia, where he built a city, 
which he called Argyrippa, and married the 
daughter of Daunus, the king of the country. 
He died there in extreme old age, or accord- 
ing to a certain tradition, he perished by the 
hand of his father-in-law. His death was 
greatly lamented by his companions, who, in 
the excess of their grief, were changed into 
birds resembling swans. Altars were raised to 
Diomedes, as to a god, one of which Strabo 


‘mentions at Timavus. (Virg. Ovid. &c.) 2. A_ 


king of Thrace, son of Mars and Cyrene, who 
fed his horses with human flesh. It was one 
of the labours of Hercules to destroy them, and 
accordingly the hero, attended with some of 
his friends, attacked Diomedes, and gave him 
to be devoured by his own horses which he 
had fed so barbarously. . 
DION, in biography, a Syracusan, son of 


Hipparinus, famous for his power and abilities. 


He was related to Dionysius, and often advised 
him, together with the philosopher Plato, to 
lay aside the SUDTERE power. . His great po- 
pularity rendered him odious in the eyes of the 
tyrant, who banished him to Greece. There 
he collected a numerous force, and resolved to 
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free his country from tyranny. This he easily 
efiected on account of his uncommon popu- 
larity. He entered the port of Syracuse only 
in two ships,’and in three days reduced an 
empire, which had already subsisted for fifty 
years, and which was guarded by 500 ships of 
war, and 100,000 foot, and 10,000‘horse. The 
tyrant fled to Corinth, and Dion kept the power 
in his own hands, fearful of the aspiring ambi- 
tion of some of the friends of Dionysius. He 
was shamefully murdered by one of his familiar 
friends, called Callicrates, or Callipus, 354 
years before the Christian era, in the 55th year 
of his age, and 4 years after his return from 
Peloponnesus. His death was universally la- 
mented by the Syracusans, who raised a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

DIONZEA. Venus’s fly-trap. In botany, 
a genus of tne class decandria, order monogynia. 
Calyx five-leaved ; petals five; capsule one-cell- 
ed, gibbous, many-seeded. One species only; d. 
muscipula; a native of Carolina, and in many 
respects a very extraordinary vegetable. Scape 
naked; leaves radical, roundish, two-lobed, 
fringed with stiff bristles, and so irritable as to 
fold together like a rat-trap, and crush insects 
which crawl or settle on them; petioles wing- 
ed and not fringed ; corymb terminal, peduncle 
one-flowered. The upper surface of the lobes 
of the leaves are covered with a great number 
of small red glands ;, each of which resembles, 
when highly magnified, a compressed arbutus- 
berry. Insects are often attracted by the ap- 
pearance or perhaps the sweet secretion of these 
glands, but the moment they touch them, the 
two lobes rise up, grasp them fast, lock the two 
rows of spines together, and squeeze them to 
death. Nor do the lobes ever open again while 
the insect remains there. Other substances, 
however, as‘a needle, or piece of straw, excite 
‘the same irritable power as insects. We have 
here therefore the power of a pair of muscles 
existing without the fibres; and acting with a 
force superior to mavy animal sphincters. If 
the foreign substance can be pushed out so as 
not to strain the lobes, they will expand again; 
but if force be employed, so strong is the spring 
of their fibres, that one of the lobes will gener- 
ally snap off rather than yield. The stalk is 
about six feet high, and the flowers are milk 
white. They require’ much attention to the 
degree of heat and exposure to air which may 
seein best to agree with the plant; and, after all, 
we are seldum able to ripen the seeds in the 
gardens of our own country. 

_DIONYSIA, in Grecian antiquity, solem- 
nities in honour of Bacchus; sometimes ealled 
Orgia: and by the Romans Bacchanalia, and 
Liberalia. 

_DIONYSIACA, in antiquity, a designation 
given to plays and other Stage amusements. 

DIONYSIUS I. or the elder, was son of 
Hermocrates. He signalized himself in the 
wars which the Syracusans carried on against 
the Carthaginians, and taking advantage of the 
power lodged in his hands, he made hitnself 
absolute at Syracuse. ‘To strengthen himself 
in his usurpation, and acquire popularity, he 
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increased the:pay of his soldiers, and recalled 
those that had been banished. He vowed 
eternal enmity against Carthage, and experience 
ed various successes in his wars against that re- 
public. He was highly ambitious of being 
thought a poet, and he set higher value on a 
prize adjudged to a composition of hisat Athens, 
than all the victories he had obtained. His 
tyranny and cruelty at home rendered him odi- 
ous in the eyes of his subjects, and he became 
so suspicious that he never admitied his wife or 
children to his private apartments without a 
previous examination of their garments. He 
never trusted his head to a barber, but always 
burnthis beard. He madea subterranean cave 
in a rock, said to be still extant, in the form of 
a human ear, in order to hear whatever was 
said by those whom his suspicion and cruelty 
had confined in the apartments above, and then 
put the artists to death lest they should disclose 
the purpose for which it was constructed. His 
impiety and sacrilege were as conspicuous as 
his suspicious credulity. He died, as some say,’ 
of an indigestion, in the 63d year of his age, 
B. C. 368, after a reign of 38 years. Others 
are of opinion that he died a violent death. 
The invention of the catapulta is attributed to 
him.’ (Diod. Justin. &c.) The second of 
that name, sirnamed the younger, was son of 
Dionysius the First by Duris. He succeeded 
his father as tyrant of Sicily, and by the advice 
of Dion, his brother-in-law, he invited the 
philosopher Plato to his court, under whom he 
studied for a while. ‘The philosopher advised 
him to lay aside the supreme power, and in his 


admonitions he was warmly seconded by Dion, | 


who afterwards expelled the tyrant from Syra- 
cuse, B. C. 357. Dionysius retired to Locri, 
and recovered Syracuse ten years after his ex- 
pulsion. His triamph was short. ‘The Corin- 
thians, under the conduct of Timoleon, obliged 
him to retire from the city. He fled to Corinth, 
where to support himself, he kept a school, as 
Cicero observes, that he might still continue to 
be tyrant; and, as he could not command over 
men, he might still continue his power over 
boys, Itis said that he died from an excess of 
joy when be heard that a tragedy of his own 
composition had been rewarded with a poetical 
prize. Dionysius was as cruel as his father, 
but he did not, like him, possess the art of re- 
taining his power. : 

Dionysius (Halicarnassensis), an historian 
and critic of Halicarnassus, in Caria, who came 


> 


to Rome about 30 years B. C. and there wrote > 


his Roman Antiquities, or a History of Rome, 
upon which he was employed 24 years. Only 
eleven books, out of twenty, are now extant. 
He is a very faithful historian, and remarkably 
exactin his chronology, Besides his Antiqui- 
ties, we have some other writings by Dionysius, 
the most esteemed of which is, De Structura 
Orationes. The best edition of all his works 
is that of Oxford, in 1704, 2 vols, folio. 
Drionysivs (Periegetes), a poet and geo- 
grapher, who was sent by Augustus to survey 
the eastern part of the world. This is the ae- 


count given by Pliny the elder, but crities differ — 
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as to the Augustus here meant, though the 
most respectable understand him to be the first 
Augustus Cesar. His Periegesis, or Survey of 
the World, is the only piece of his extant. It 
is in Greek hexameters, and was printed by 
pag ory Stephens, 4to. 1577, and at Oxford in 
1 O07.) 

DIOPHANTINE PROBLEMS, in al- 
gebra, certain questions relating to square and 
cubic numbers, right angled triangles, &c. the 
nature of which was first discussed by Dio- 
phantus in his Algebra. 

In these questions, it is chiefly intended to 
find commensurable numbers to answer inde- 
terminate problems; which often bring out an 
infinite number of incommensurable quantities. 
For example, let it be proposed to find a right- 
angled triangle, whose three sides 7, y, 2, are 
expressed by rational numbers; from the nature 
of the figure it is known that «? + y?=:s7, where 
s denotes the hypothenuse. It is plain that 
and y may also be so taken, that z shall be ir- 
rational ; for if v=1, and y=2, then'is z= /5. 
Now the art of resolving such problems con- 
sists in ordering the unknown quantity or 
quantities, in such a manner, that the square 
_ or higher power may vanish out of the equation, 
and then by means of the unknown quantity 
in its first dimension, the equation may be re- 
solved without having recourse to incommen- 
surables. 

_, This kind of problems is well handled by 
many authors ; but particularly by Fermat, de 
Billy, Ozanam, Kersey, Saunderson, and Euler. 
Professor Leslie of Edinburgh has an ingenious 
_ paper on diophantine algebra and indeterminate 
problems, in the 2d. vol, of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, where, by means of a 
simple principle of very extensive application, 
he solves various problems falling under these 
classes, 

Let A xB be any compound quantity. equal 
to another Cx D, and let m be any rational 
number assumed at pleasure; it is manifest 
that, taking equimultiples, A x mB=C x mD. 
If, therefore, we suppose that A=mD, it must 
follow that mB=C, or B=C—m. Thus, two 
equations of a lower dimension are obtained. 
If these be capable of a farther decomposition, 
‘we may assume the multiples m and p, and 
form four equations, still more simple, By the 
repeated application of this principle, an higher 
equation, if it admits of divisors, will be resolv- 
ed into those of the first order, the number of 
which will be one greater than that of the 
multiples ‘assumed. Hence the number of 
simple equations into which a compound 
expression can be resolved, is equal to the sum 
of the exponents of the unknown quantities in 
the highest term, Wherefore a problem can 
be solved by the application of this principle 
only, when the aggregate sum, formed by the 
addition of the exponents in the highest terms 
of the several equations proposed, is at least 

equal to the number of the unknown quanti 
ties, together with that of the assumed mul- 
tiples. 


Let it be required to find two numbers, the 
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sum of the squares of which shall be equal to 
the sum of two given squares. 

. By hypothesis, 27+ y?=a?+b?; and transe 
posing, 2°—a?=b?—y*; and by resolving into 
factors, («+a) (®—a) (b+y) (b—y) 5 
whence, by substitution, 7+ a=mb—my, an 
v—a=(b+y)—m, Transposing a in the first 
equation, gives c=ml—my—a; reducing the 
second, mx—ma=b+y; and transposing, 
mer=ma¢b+y: whence (ma+b+y)—m= 
mb—my—a 3 and M00 +- b+y=m*b—m?y—ma ; 
then transposing, m?y + y=m"b—2ma—b; that 


— 


is y=(m?b—2ma—b)—~(m?+1). But, ax 
mbl—my—a; whence, by substitution, v= 
(ma+2mb —a)—(m’?—1). Thus, if »=5, 


and b=10, and m=2: then y=(4°10—-4-5— 
10) 5 2, and #=(4°54+4°10—5)--5=11: 
But 11742? = )25=10? + 5°. 

Corol. If b=o, we shall obtain two squares, 
the sum of which shall be a given square: for 
y= —2ma—(m?+1), or +2ma—(m2+1), 
and w= (m?a—a)— .(m?+1). Thus, ifa=10, 
and m=2, then y=4:10—5=8, and w= (4:10 
—10) +5=6: but 8°+6?=100=10". 

Again, to find a cube which shall be equal to 
the product of a square by a given number, 

By hypothesis, 23=ay*, and, resolving, x x 
x?=axy?; whence x=ma, and y?=ma*; but 
x? = (ma?), consequently y?=mia?, and y Xy= 
maxm?a: and, by a second assumption, y= 
pma, and ma=py. But x=ma; whence y= 
px, and since y=m’a—p, y=x"°+ap ; where- 
fore a°—ap=px, and a=ap?; but y=ps, 
whence y=ap. 

Suppose a=3, and p=2; then a=3x2?= | 
and y=3=23=24. For, 123=17¢8=3 

x (24)*. 

For the solution of various other problems, 
agreeably to this simple method, the reader 
may consult Mr. Leslie’s memoir referred to 
above. 

Diophantine algebra has generally been 
thought far more curious than useful: but it 
has been lately shewn, that it is capable of be- 
ing employed with success in the calculation 
of fluents, one of the most important parts of 
the modern analysis. See an ingenious paper 
on this subject, by Mr. Cunliffe, in the Math. 
Repository, vol. il. p. 394. 

DIOPHANTUS, a celebrated mathemati- 
cian of Alexandria, has been reputed to be the 
inventor of algebra; at, least his is the earliest 
work extant on that science. It is not certain 
when Diophantus lived. Some have placed 
him before Christ, and some after, in the reigns 
of Nero and the Antonines ; but all with equal . 
uncertainty. It seems he is the same Diophan- 
tus who wrote the Canon Astronomicus, which 
‘Suidas says was commented on by the celebrat- 
ed Hypatia, daughter of Theon of Alexandria. 
His reputation must have been very high among 
the ancients, since they ranked him with Py- 
thagoras and Euclid in mathematica} learning. 
Bachet, in his notes upon the 5th book De 
Arithmetica, has collected, from Diophantus’s 
epitaph in the Anthologia, the following cir- 
cumstances of his life; namely, that he was 
married when he was 33 years old, and hada 
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son born five years after; that this son died 
when he was 42 years of age, and that his fa- 
ther did not survive him above four years; from 
which it appears that Diophantus was 84 
years old when he died. ; 

DIOPSIDE. See DiopsrpumM. 

DIOPSIDUM; Driopsipz£; in mineralo- 
gy, a genus. of the class earth, order siliceous, 
Specific gravity is 3°2374; does not scratch 

lass, or very slightly; but scratches fluate of 
am Before the blow-pipe fuses into a glass 
cof the same greenish colour as the mass itself. 
its primitive form is a right-angled quadran- 
gular prism, with oblique bases; the angle of 
incidence between the diagonal and the edge 
is 107° 8/. The prisim is subdivisible by very 
clean sections.in the direction of the diagonals 
ofits bases. The divisions parallel to the bases 
are in general very clean ; those that answer 
to the sides are less easy to obtain. ‘I'wo spe- 
cies. 

1. D, mussitum, mussite :,of which there 
are five varieties, from a variety in the com- 


pactness of its structure, or in the form of its” 


pyramids. Found in the commune of la Bal- 
mede-Mussa, in the department of the Po, 
toward the north of the valley of Lans, in the 
interstices of a vein one or two yards thick, 
that traverses, at the height of four or five 
yards, a rock called the Black Rock, which is 
twelve or fificen yards high. The crystals 
have sometimes a translucid granular carbo- 
nate of lime for their gangue. 
2. D. alalitum, alalite: discovered ina vein 
_in the mountain of Ciarmetta, situate beyond 
that of Testa-Ciarva, at the Alp of la Mussa, 
near the village of Ala. It is commonly ac- 
companied with green or pale yellow primitive 
garnets, and emarginated garnets of a hyacinth 
red, which have nothing in gommon with the 
topaz. It was these last that Mr. Bonvosin 
designated by the name of topazolites, because 
he thought them of a pleasing-cclour; which 
he compared with the yellow of the topaz. 
The colours of the diopside are green, 
greenish gray, greenish white, and yellowish 
white. It is sometimes translucid, sometimes 
opake.. | 
The crystals of mussite are small, elongated, 
and commonly’opake. Several are twisted, 
and exhibit the primitive form very undecid- 
edly. The crystals of alalite are in general 
larger, translucid, and of a greenish white. 
“DIO/PSIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
imsecta, order deptera. Head with two inarti- 
culate filiform horas’ much longer than the 
head, at the top of which are placed the eyes, 
One species. Inhabits South America and’ 
Guinea, and resembles an ichneumon. See 
Nat. Hist. Pl, LX XII. ‘a 
DIOPTRATE, ‘a term in natural history, 
applied to the orellate spots of the wings of in- 
sects, where the pupil is divided by a trans- 
verse line. — 
- DIOPTRICS, (from de, per, through, and 
ontods, I see,) or ANACLASTICS, the doctrine of 
refracted vision. The office of this: branch of 
optics Is to consider and explain the effects of 


light refracted by passing through different me-— 
diums, as air, water, glass, &c. and especially 
lenses. . 

Dioptrics is one of the most useful and plea- 
sant of the human sciences; bringing the re- 
motest objects near hand, enlarging the smallest 
objects so as to shew their mivute parts, and 
even giving sight to the blinds; and all this by 
the simple means of the attractive power in glass 
and water, causing the rays of light an their 
passage through them to alter their course ac- 
cording to the different substances of the me- 
dium; whence it happens, that the odjects seen 
through them do, in appearance, alter their 
magnitude, distarice, and situation. nee 

The ancients have treated of direct and reflect- 
ed vision ; but what we have of refracted vision 
is very imperfect. J, Baptista Porta wrote “a 
treatise on refraction, in nine books, but without 
any great improvement. Kepler was the first 
who succeeded in any great degree, on this sub- 
ject; having demonstrated the properties of 
spherical lenses very accurately, in a treatise first 
published anno 1611. After Kepler, Galileo 
gave somewhat of this doctrine in his Letters ; 
as also an Examination of the Preface of Johan- 
nes Pena upon Euclid’s Optics,’ concerning the 
use of optics’ in astronomy. Des Cartes also 
wrote a treatise on Dioptrics, commonly annexed 
‘inciples of Philosophy, which is one of 
his best works: in which the true manner of vi- 
sion is more distinctly explained than by any 
former writer, and in which is contained the true 
law of refraction, which was found out by Sneil, 
though the name of the inventor is suppressed: 
here are also laid down the properties of ellipti- 
cal and hyperbolical lenses, with the practice of 
grinding glasses. Dr. Barrow has treated on di- 
optrics in a very elegant manner, though rather 
too briefly, in his Optical Lectures, read at Cam- 
bridge. ‘Ihere are also Huygens’s Dioptrics, an 
excellent work of its kind. Molyneux’s Dioptrics, 
a work rather heavy and dull. Hartsoeker’s’ Essai 
de Dioptrique. Cherubin’s Dioptrique Oculaire, 
et Da Viston Parfaite. David Gregory’s Ele- 
ments of Dioptrics..,Traber’s Nervus Opticus. 
Zahn’s Oculus Artificialis Teledioptricus. Dr. 
Smith’s Optics, a complete work ofits kind. 
Woifius’s Dioptries, contained in. his Elementa 
Matheseos Universalis: Harris’s Optics, Bou- 
guer’s Optics, and the 2d volume of Haiiy’s Na- 
tural Philosophy, may also be advantageously 
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consulted. The Treatise on Optics, and the Op- 


tical Lectures of Newton, contain an account of 
experiments and reasonings, of inestimable value, 
in this branch of science: and Dollond’s disco- 
very of achromatic glasses, by which colours are 
obviated in refracting telescopes, is of especial 
importance. 

_ The following may be laid down as the prin- 
cipal definitions, 1. When a ray of light passing 
out of one medium into another of a different 
density, is turned from that straight line in which 
it would otherwise proceed into one of a different 
direction, it is said to be refracted. Thus the 
rays AB, AC, &c. PI. 57, fig. 3. by passing out of 
air into the glass UGC, are turned from their na- 
tural course into that of BF, CF, &c. and are 
therefore said to be refracted by the ‘lens BGC, 
2. Any spherical transparent'’ glass, ‘that’ con- 
verges or diverges the rays’ of light as’ they ‘pass 
through it, is called a lens.: 3, Of lenses there 
are five sorts: 1. A plane or single convex Jéns, 
which is plane on éne’ sidé and convex’ on the 
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DIOPTRICS. 


. other; as AZ, fig. 4, 2, A double convex lens, 


as B. 3. A plano-concave lens, that is, plane on 
one side and concave on the other, asC, 4 A 
double concave, as D. And, 5. A meniscus, 
which is convex on one side and concave on the 
other, as E. 4, The point C, round which the 
spherical suriace of a lens, as AZ, is described, 
is called its centre: the line XY, drawn from that 
centre perpendicular to its two surfaces, is. the 
axis ; and the point V, to which the axis is drawn, 
is the vertex ofthat lens. 5. When the rays of 
light that pass through a single or double convex 
Jens are brought into their smallest compass, that 
point is the focus of the lens. 6. In optical in- 
Struments, that lens which is next tie object is 
called the odject-glass; and that next the eye, the 
eye-glass. 7. The angle ABE between the ray 


_ AB fig. 5. pl. 57, and the perpendicular BE to 


the refracting surface,'is called the angle of inci- 
dence: and the angle DBF between the refracted 
ray and the same perpendicular, the angle of re- 
Sraction. M 

The chief propositions in the doctrine of diop- 
trics are these: 1. A ray of light passing ob- 


_ fiquely: out of one’medium into’ another that is 


denser, will be refracted toward the perpendicu- 


Jar; as the ray AB, by passing out of air into 


glass, is refracted into BD, inclined to the perpen- 
dicular EF. On the contrary, a ray passing out 


of a denser into a rarer medium, will be refracted 


_ from the perpendicular; as the ray BD, passing 


out of the glass GH into air, is refracted into 
DI. 2. The sines of the angles of incidence and 
refraction, when the lines that contain them are 
all equal, will have a determinate proportion to 
each other, in the same’mediums: which between 
air and water will be as 4 to 3; between air and 
glass, as 3 to 2, nearly ; and in other mediums in 
proportion to their densities. 3. Any object 
viewed through a glass, whose two surfaces are 
parallel, will ‘appear of its natural shape and di- 


_ Mensions, provided it be only of the size of the 


pupil of the eye, and the light proceeding from 
it be received directly through the glass by one 
eye only. In all other situations an alteration 
will be perceived’ not only in its apparent situa- 
tion, but ‘its dimensions also. This ‘alteration 
will be greater in proportion to the thickness of 
the glass, and the' obliquity of the rays; in gene- 
ral, it is'so small'as'to be overlooked. 4. Allthe 
rays of light which fall upon a convex lens, whe- 
ther parallel, converging, or diverging to a cer. 
tain degee, willbe made to meet in a focus on 
the’ other side ; but if they diverge excessively, 
they will not'doso. Thus if rays diverge from a 
point placed before the glass, at the focal distance 
from it, they will become parallel after passing 
through it; and if the point from which ‘they 


_ Proceed be nearer the glass than its focal distance, 


they will still continue to diverge, theugh in a 
less degree than before. 5, When parallel: rays 
fall upon a concave lens, they will be made to 
@iverge after‘passing through it. If they are di- 
verging already before they fall upon the glass, 
they will diverge more. after passing through it; 
or even if they are converging to a certain de« 
ree, they will diverge upon passing through a 
concave lens; but if the convergence is very 
gteat, they will. converge after passing through 
the glass, though to a more distant point than-that 
‘at which they would-otherwise have met, 6, When 


hf object is viewed through’two convex lenses, 


its. apparent diameter ought to be to-its real-dne 
@s the'distance of the focus: of the ebject-glass is 
#0 that.of the eye-glass; but by-season: of the 

% 


will be = 


aberration of the rays of light, the magnifying 

power will be somewhat greater or’less in pro- . 
portion to the diameter of the object. By these 

we are enabled to account for the various effects 

of dioptric machines, as refracting telescopes, 

microscopes, the camera obscura, &c. ‘See the 

articles Lens, Mirror, REFRACTION, CAMERA 

OBSCURA, TELESCOPE, &c. ' 

The principal dioptric problem is that of find- 
ing the focus of ‘any sort of lens exposed either 
to converging, diverging, or:parailel rays of light, 
proceeding from, or tending to a given point, jin 
the axis of the Jens, be the ratio of refraction. 
what it will, according to the nature. of the 
transparent material the lens is formed of, and 
also with allowance for the thickness of the-Jens 
between the vertices of the two spherical seg- 
ments. “This problem being solved in one case, 
mutatis mutandis, will exhibit theorems for all the 
possible cases, whether the lens be double-conyex 
or double-coneave, plano-convex or -plano-con- 
cave, or a meniscus. But this is only to be 
understood of those rays which are nearest: to 
the axis of the lens, so as to occasion no sensible 
difference by their inclination to it; and the 
focus here formed is by dioptric writers. com- 
monly called the principal focus, being that of 
use in telescopes ‘and microscopes. 

Let then, in fig. 6, Pl. 57, BES be a double 
convex lens, C the centre of the segment EB,:and 
K the centre of the sezment Eé, Bé the thickness 
of the lens, D a point in the axis of the lens 3. and 
it is required to fiud the point F, where. the 
beams, proceeding from the point D,.are collect- 
ed, the ratio of refraction being asm ton. Let 
the distance of the object DB=DA=d, (the 
point A being supposed the same with B, but 
taken at a distance from it to prevent the coinci- 
dence of so many lines,) the radius of the seg- 
ment towards the object CB. or CA-=sr, and the 
radius of the segment from the object Ké or Ka 
=e, and let Bd the thickness of the lens be =t; 
then let the sine of the angle of incidence DAG 
be to the sine of the refracted angle HAG, or 
CAf, as m to 2; and in very small angles the an- 
gles themselves will be in the same. proportion. 
Whence it will follow that,-as d to r,.so the angle 
at C to the angle at D, and hence d-+-r will be as 
the angle of incidence GAD: again,-as m to 2, so 
d--r to. aE Bt 
GAH=CA/; this being taken from ACD, which 


eoniidi-on 
is as d, will ia analogous to the 
ia 


» which will be as the angle 


angle AFD; and the sides being in this case pro- 
portional to the angles they subtend, it; will fol- 
low, that as the angle A/D is to the angle AD/f, 
so isthe side AD or BD, to Afor Bf: that is; Bf 


sadr 


» which shows in what point 
: , 


the beams proceeding from ‘D. would. be collected 
by means of the: first: refraction. But if xr can- 
not be subtracted from: m-=—n.d, it» follows that 
the beams after refraction do still pass on diverge 
ing, and the point f is on'the same side ‘of the 
lens beyond D: or if ar.be equal to m—m d, then 
they proceed parallel to the axis, and the point ¢ 
is infinitely distant. . 


The point f being found as’ before, and Bf— 
Bé being given, which we call 3; it follows, by a 
process like.the former, that 4F, or the focal 
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—f, 


instead of 3 substituting B¢ —Bs= of 


Te nd—ar 


» after due reduction this 


putting p for 


M— hh 
following equation a arise, 
mpdre—ndot-|-npr ot i : he 
mdr--mdo — mpre— m—n.dt--nrt UNS Crate 
crem, however it may seem oOperose, is not so, 
considering the great number of data that enter 
the question, and that one half of the terms arise 
from our taking in the thickness of the lens, 
which in most cases can produce no great effect, 
however it was necessary to consider it, to make 
our rule perfect. If, therefore, the lens consist 
of glass, whose refraction is as 3 to 2, it will be 
Gdre— Wdot +- Ar ot i 
Sdr + 3dp—6re—dt + 2rt 
refraction is as 4 to 3, the theorem will stand 
C S'S Oro 
thus OO eA ase ah EE If it could 
4dr + Adp—12re—dt + 3ré 
be made of diamond, whose refraction is as 5 to 
1dre—Qdot + sret 
5dr + Sde— Pre —3dt + Srt ig Stith 
this is the universal rule for the foci of double 
convex glasses exposed to diverging rays. But 
if the thickness of the lens be rejected as not 
sensible, the rule will be much shorter, viz. 


If of water, whose 


2, it would be 
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terms wherein # is found being omitted as equal 
to nothing. In this case, if d be so small, as that 
2rp exceed dr + dp, then will it be —f, or the focus 
will be negatives which shows that the beams 
after both refractions still proceed diverging. 

To bring this to the other cases, as of converg~- 
ing beams, or of concave glasses, the rule is ever 
composed of the same terms, only changing the 
signs of + ‘and —; for the distance of the point 
of concourse of converging beams, from the 
_ point B, or the first surface of the lens, we call a 
negative distance or —d; and the radius of a 
concave lens we call a negative radius or — +, if 
it be the first surface, and ~—, if it be the second 
surface, Let then converging beams fall on a 
double convex of glass, and the theorem will 


we Vy h 

— | aa +f; which 

—dr—de—2rp 

that in this case the focus is always affirmative. 

If the lens were a meniscus of glass, exposed to 

eae : — 2dr 

Aiverging beams, the rule is BA aceite fe 

— dr +de+ 2re 


which is affirmative when 2r¢ is less than dr—dp, 
otherwise negative; but in the case of converg-~ 
ing beams falling on the same meniscus, it will be 


Be Re eee fs gant a Neca fam hiledee de 
+ dr-—dp + 2re ; ( $ 

is less than Qre, but if it be greater than 2ro, it will 
always be found negative or —f. If the jens be 
double concave, the focus of converging beams is 
negative, where it was affirmative in the case of 
diverging beams on a double cunvex, viz. 

— 2dre 


+ dr +dp—2rp 
2rp exceeds dr+dp: but diverging beams passing 
a double concave have always a negative focus, 
— 2drp Let 
1Z; “gree ye ere naa kd —f. - 
+dr+de + 2ro 
The theorems for converging beams are princi- 
pally of use to determine the focus resulting 
from any sort of lens placed in a telescope, be- 
tween the focus of the object-glass and the glass 


stand thus shows 


=f, which is affirmative only when | 


itself; the distance between tbe said focus of the 
object-glass and the interposed Jens being made 


We here suppose the reader acquainted with 
the rules of analytical multiplication and division, 
as that + multiplied by + makes the product 
+, + by — makes —, and — by — makes + ; 
so dividing + by + makes the quote +, + by 
— makes —, and — by — makes + ; which will 
be necessary to be understood in the preceding 
examples, 


In case the beams are parallel, as coming from 
an infinite distance, which is supposed in the case 
of telescopes; then will ¢ be supposed infinite, 

pdor 
dr+de—pre 
nishes, as being finite, which is no part ef the 
other infinite terms, and dividing the remainder 
by the infinite part d, the theorem will stand thus, 
fro sail 
=f. 
r+e r+e 
In case the lens were plano-convex exposed to — 
i : a, : 
diverging beams, instead of ast +» v being 
adr+ dp=pre ; 
2dp-- 
=f if the 
d— 2e f ‘ 


and in the theorem the term pre va- 


=f, or in glass, 


oe Tn i pde 
finite, it will be ——- = 
infinite, it wi doe if, or 


lens be glass. 
If the lens be double convex, and ¢ be equal to 
e, a8 being formed of segments of equal spheres, 


pd, | 
then will RR al Saft be reduced to par =f; 
dr + dr —pro d—pr 


and in case d be infinite, then it will be yet far- 


ther contracted to Zfr, and p being = ‘ 
w— Rn 


the focal distance in glass will be =,, in water 
14r, but in diamond fr. 


This may suffice to show the extent of our 
theorem, and how easy a reduction adapts any 
one case to all the rest. Nor is this only useful. 
to discover the focus from the other proposed 
data, but from the focus given, we may thereby 
determine the distance of the object, or from the 
focus and distance given, we may find of what 
sphere it is requisite to take another segment, to 
make any given segment of another sphere cast 
the beams from the distance d to the focus f; as 
likewise from the lens, focus, and distance given, 
to find the ratio of refraction, or of m to 2, requi- 
site to answer those data, All which, it is ob- 
vious, are fully determined from the equation 
we have hitherto used, viz. pdpr=drf+ dof=pref; 
for to find d, the theerem is a Pra 
“ft efter 


the distance of the object. 


d: 
For es the rule is pacer a dehad, os 
par+ df + prf 
arf +d, 
‘But for g, it is fs. seta which latter de- 
dor + for : 


termines the ratio of refraetion, m being to a# as 
142 to p- ee 
We shall not expatiate on these particulars, 
but leave them for the exercise of those who 
are desirous to be informed in optical -mat- 
ters, which are comprehended in these three 
rules, as fully as the most inquisitive can desire 
them, and in all possible cases; regard being had 
to the signs + and —, asin the former cases of 
finding the focus, We shall only show two con- 
siderable uses of them; the one to find the dis 
tance whereat an object being placed, it shall by 
a given lens be represented in a species as large — 


° 
¢ 
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‘as the object itself, which may be of singular use 
in drawing faces, and other things in their true 
“magnitude, by transmitting the species by a glass 
into a dark room, which will not only give the 


true figure and shades, but even the colours” 


‘themselves, almost as vivid as the life. In this cased 
is equal to f, and:substituting d for fin the equa- 
tion, we shall have pdrg=ddr + dép—dpor, and di- 
viding all by d, then pre=dr + de—pre, that, is, 
apre 
r+e 
same sphere; so as r=¢, then will the distance be 
=pr; that is, if the lens be glass =2r; so that if 
an object be placed at the diaineter of the sphere 
distant, in this case the focus will be as far within 
as the object is without, and the species repre- 
sented will be as large as the life; but if it were 
a plano-convex, the same distance will be =2r, 
‘or in glass equal to 4 times the radius of the 
“convexity. me 
A second use is to find what convexity or con- 
cavity is required, to make a vastly distant object 
‘be represented at a given focus, after the one sur- 
face of the lens is formed; which is but a corol- 
ary of our theorem for finding pe, having £, d, r 
and f given; for d being infinite, that rule be- 


“comes —-— =», that is, in glass ff sp 5 
i prof ar— 
‘whence, if f be greater than 2r, p becomes nega- 


=d; but if the two convexities be of the 


is the radius of the concave 


tive, and . 
t —-“2r 
‘sought. 

But to return to our first theorem, which ac- 
‘counting for the thickness of the lens, we will 
here again resume, viz. 
mpdro—ndet + t ; 
eee ee =f. And let it be 
mdr + mdy —mpro—m—n.di+ art 
“Fequired to find the focus, where a whole sphere 
will collect the beams proceeding from an object 
‘at the distance 7: here ¢ is equal to 27, and r=p: 
and, after due reduction, the theorem will stand 


y dr —Wndr + Wnperr : 7 ; 
thus, aba olds Cutis =f, but if d be infinite, 


Qnd+2nr—mpr . 
Qu—m 
2m — 2n 
ore a sphere of glass collects the sun’s beams at 
alf the semidiameter of the sphere without it, 
‘and asphere of water at a whole semidiameter. 
But if the ratio of refraction to 2, be as 2 tol, 
the focus falls on the opposite surface of the 
sphere, and if it be of greater inequality it falls 
within, 
_ Another example shall be, when a hemisphere 
is exposed to paralkel rays, that is d and pe being 
infinite, and #=r; then after due reduction the 


Bre eo. mpr 
_ it is contracted to “Pr r= r=f; where- 


theorem results 


r=f. That is, in glass 
NM — mnt 


it is at 4r, in water at $r; but if the hemisphere 
were diamond, it would collect the beams at 4, of 
‘the radius beyond the centre. 
Lastly, as to the effect of turning the two sides 
of a lens towards an object; it is evident, that if 
the thickness of the lens be very small, so as that 
you neglect it, or account ¢=0; then in all cases 
_ the focus of the same lens, to whatever beams, 
will be the same, without any difference on the 
turning the lens: but if you are so nice as to 
eonsider the thickness, (which) is seldom worth 
accounting for) in the case of parallel rays falling 
‘on a plano-convex of glass, if the plain side be to- 
Wards the object, ¢ occasions no difference, but 
the fotal distance f=2r: but when the convex 


‘meniscus, greater. 
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side is towards the object, it is contracted to 
2r—4t, so that the focus is nearer by 2¢. lf the 
lens be double convex, the difference is less: if a 
If the convexity on both sides 
be equal, the focal length is about 1¢ shorter than 
when#=0. In a meniscus, the concave side to- 
wards the object increases the focal length, but 
the convex towards the object diminishes it. A 
general rule for the difference arising on turning ' 
the lens, where the focus is affirmative, is this, 
2rt— ot 
Sr t- 3p—t : 
But for a meniscus, the same difference becomes 
Qrt + Qot 


Sr—3p+t 


, for double convexes of differing spheres. 


3 of which we need give no other demon- 


stration, but that by a due reduction it will so fol- 


low from what is premised, as will the theorems 
for all sorts of problems relating to the foci of op- 
tic glasses. i Sib 
Dioprric. a. Relating to dioptries. 
DiorTRic TELESCOPE, See TELESCOPE. 
DIORTHROISIS. s. (dsopSewors.) An ope- 
ration by which crooked or distorted members 
are restored to their regular shape (Harris). 
DIOSCOREA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicecia, order hexandria. Calyx six- 
parted ; corolless. Fem. styles three; capsule 
three-celled, compressed ; seeds two, mem- 
branaceous, Fifteen species, all Indian plants ; 
of which the only one particularly worthy of 
notice is, : 
D. sativa. Common yam, with heart- 
shaped, alternate leaves; round, wingless 
stem. Itisacreeping plant: its stalks traile 
ing on the ground to a considerable distance, 
and putting out roots from their joints, by 
which it becomes very considerably multiplied. 
The roots are used as an esculent in both In- 
dies ; and is the common food of the slaves in 
the West Indies. The plant is propagated ex 
actly as we propagate potatoes in this country, 
by cutting the roots in pieces and preserving 
an eye in each piece ; the common proportion 
of roots is three or four to every plant. The 
skin of the root is thick, rough and unequal, 
covered with many strong fibres or filaments, 
and of a violet colour, approaching to black. 
In the inside it partakes of theconsistency ofthe 


‘red beet, but in colour is white, and in meali- 


ness it resembles the potatoe. If kept from 
moisture the roots may be preserved many years 
without deterioration. The common weight 
of a’root is two or three pounds, though they 
have sometimes been known to weigh up- 
wards of twenty. In our own gardens the 
yam-plant can only be cultivated in a-hot- 
house. There is great variety in the colour, 
size, and shape of yams; they are generally 
blue or brown, round or oblong. ‘They are 
esteemed when dressed, as being nutritious and 
easy of digestion, and are preferred to wheaten 
bread. Their taste is somewhat like the po- 
tatoe, but more luscious. The negroes, whose 
common food is yams, boil and mash them. 
They are also ground into flour, and made into 
bread and puddings. When they are to be kept 
for some time, they are exposed upon the 


‘ground to the sun as we do onions, and when 


sufficiently withered they are put into dry sand 
in casks, and placed ina dry garret, where they 
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xemain often for many seasons without losing 
any of their primitive goodness. 
IOSCURIA, (Scosxovgiw, sons of Jupiter), 
in antiquity, a festival observed by the Cyre- 
means. and Spartans, in honour of Castor and 

Pollux. 
attended with lively sports. s 

_ DIO’SMA, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol five pe- 
‘talled, nectaries five, above the germ ; capsules 
three or five, united ; seeds veiled. Thirty-one 

species, all Cape-plants, of which the follow- 
ing are the most esteemed, and in culture 
among ourselves. 
1. D. oppositifolia, or cross-leaved diosma. 

Tt rises to the height of three or four feet, the 
branches are slender and produced irregularly 
from the stem ; the leaves are three-sided, ob- 
tuse, ciliate ; the flowers are terminal. 

. 42. D.,hirsuta, with, leaves three-sided, mu- 
cronate, rough-haired ;. flowers terminal, most- 
-ly solitary : avery handsome shrub, growing to 
the height of five.or six feet; the stalks.of 
ewhich are. of a fine coral colour; the whole 
plant, leaves, flowers, and seeds, possesses an 
eagreeable fragrance. Both species may .be 

‘propagated by cuttings, which should be 
.plunged into a moderate hot-bed during any 
spart of the summer. In about two months 
the cuttings will take root, and should be then 
-transplanted into small pots, in which they are 

to remain. But in the winter. they require 

.the-shelter of the green-house. 

_ DIOSPY’ROS. Date-palm: or Date-plum. 
‘In. botany, a genus of the class polygamia, 
order dicecia. Calyx four-cleft; corol cup- 
shaped, four-cleft; stamens eight; style four- 
cleft; berry eight-eelled ; seeds solitary. Eight 
species ;. chiefly of the East Indies. ‘The two 
following are the chief. 

1, D, lotus ;, having the surface of its leaves 
.of different colours. - Found in Africa and 
Ataly, and said to be the fruit.referred to by 
Homer, in. his account of the oblivion into 
which Ulysses and his companions ..were 
thrown by the fruit that was given. for the pur- 
-pose of enchanting them in this manner. «Yet 
Mt-does not.seem to produce. any such affection 
ofthe brain in modern days. In Italy, this 
»plant is a tree,of thirty feet high. 

2,1), MescisingspOliahieian, Pishoman or 
-Petsimen-plum ; with the surface of its leaves 
of, the, same. colour. A native of 'Virginia, 
xising to twelve.or, fourteen feet, but, generally 
dividing into many trunk branches near the 
gtound. (Both species may be cultivated from 
their seeds in our own. gardens, though most 
‘successfully in our green-houses, or in moderate 
shotebeds ; and. if gradually inured to the 
climate when young plants, will be found.suf- 
ficiently strong at. length to endure all its, varia- 
tions. | 
.  DIOXTA,,in music...See.Diarenrs. 

To DIP. v, a, pret. dipped; part. dipped or 

dipt. (oippan,. Saxon  doopen, Dutch.) 1, 
-To immerge ; to, put into any liquor (Ay/.),.2. 
‘To moisten ;,to.wet (Milton). .3. To,be en- 
gaged. in any, affair (Dryden). 4..To engage 
asia pledge (Dryden). | es 


The solemnity was full of mirth, and ’ 


in. scattere 
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To Dir.v..n. 1. To sink; to immerge. 
(L’Estrange). 2. To enter; to pierce (Gran- 
ville). 3. To enter slightly into any thing 
(Pope). 4. To take that which comes first ; 
to choose by chance (Dryden). 

Dip oF THE HORIZON. 
SION. 5 

DIPETALUS. (dipetala.) Corolla, or 
two-petalled ; having two petals only: as cir- 
cea, commelina. 

DIPHTHERA, a garment made of skins 
“worn by the ancient shepherds and labourers. 

DIPHTHONG. (2:9%0yfos.) In grammar, a 
double vowel, or the union, or mixture, of two 
vowels pronounced together, so as only to make 
one syllable : as 1. The Latin ae, or @ 3 0e, oF 
e. 2. The Greek ai, x. 3. The English az, 
au, &e. (See .VoweL, SyLLABLe, and 
(GRAMMAR). The word is Greek, andis com- 
pounded of dic, twice ; and 9%oyyxs, sound. 

The Latins pronounced the two, vowels in 
theirdiphthongs much as we do, with this ex- 
ception, that the two were not heard equally, 
but the one was somewhat weaker than the 
other; though the division was made with all 
the delicacy imaginable ; among us most of the” 
Latin diphthongs are lost in the pronunciation 5 
their @ and @ are only spoken as e’s; so also 
the English ea, oa, &c. though wrote with two 
characters, are pronounced as simple sounds. 
In English, French, and divers other Jangua~ 
ges, one may distinguish diphthongs with, re- 
gard to the eye, from diphthongs with regard to 
the ear. A diphthong with regard to the eye, — 
is formed of two vowels, meeting in the same 
syllable, whether the particular sound of each 
of them be heard in the pronunciation, or whe- 
ther the sound of one of them be drowned ; or, 
lastly, whether a new sound, diflerent. from 
either of them, result from both. In the two 
Jatter.cases, it is with some impropriety that we 
call them diphthongs: the first only are real 
diphthongs, as being such both to the eye and — 
ear. Diphthongs with regard to the ear, are 
either formed of two vowels, meeting in the: 
same syllable, whose sounds are severally 
heard; or of three vowels, in. the same syl- 
lable, which only afford two sounds in the pro- 
nunciation. On this last occasion, diphthongs 
with regard to the ear, are triphthongs with re- 
gard to the eye. eee 

DIPHYLLOUS., (&s, and var, a leaf.) 
in. botany, a_two-leaved calyx : as in papaver 
and fumaria. Applied also to the cirrus or 
tendril, as in lathyrus ; and to the peduncle, as 
in gomphrena. » a 
_ DIPHYSA, in botany, a genus of the class _ 
diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx five-cleft, 
unequal ; legume one-celled, many seeded; 
compressed ; surrounded on each, side with a 
large, inflated, longitudinal. bladder. One spe= 
cies ; a native shrub of Carthagena, with pin- 
mate leaves ; leaflets oblong, emarginate ; pe= 
By Hag axillary, two or three-flowered ; flowers 
yellow. bles 
‘ DIPLA‘ZIUM, in botany, a_ genus of thie 
Class cryptogamia, order, filices. Fructification 
» double, decussate lines, near the 4 
Vein of the frond 3, inyolucres, double, ongi- 


See DEPRES= 
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ating from a vein opening towards the matgin 

on both sides. Two species, both exotics. 
~ DIMPLOE. (diploe, from Snow, to double.) 
Inanatomy. Meditullium. The spongy sub- 
stance between the two tables of the skull. 
: ‘DIPLOMA. (Scarwpres, from dimrew, to fold 
or double up), was originaily a letter or writ- 
ing of a sovereign conferring a title or dignity, 
or granting some immunity or privilege. ‘The 
oldest is that of the emperor Galba dismissing 
some veteran soldiers. ‘These instruments were 
originally written on waxed tables folded toge- 
ther; whence their name. 

_ Latterly, the term diploma is restricted to the 
instrument by which a legalized incorporation, 
as a university or college, confers a titie of dig- 
nity, or a privilege to practise in a learned pro- 


fession. . sibel 
- DIPLOMACY, is the knowledge of the re- 
Jations of independent states to each other. 
This knowledge is supposed to be best under- 
stood by those who are authorized by sovereigns 
(formerly by diploma) to be ambassadors from 
the government of one state to that of another. 
_ DIPLOMATICS, the science of diplomas, 
or of ancient literary monuments, public do- 
cuments, &c. It does not, however, nor can 
it, absolutely extend its researches to antiquity ; 
but is chiefly confined to the middle age, and 
the first centuries of modern times. For though 
the ancients were accustomed to reduce their 
Contracts and treaties into writing; yet they 
graved them on tables, or coveted them. over 
with wax, or brass, copper, stone, or wood, 
&c. And all that in the first ages were not 
traced on brass or marble, have perished by the 
length of time, and the number of destructive 
events. The word diploma signifies, properly, 
a letter or epistle, that is folded in the middle, 
‘and that is not open. But, in more modern 
times, the title has been given to all ancient 
epistles, letters, literary monuments, and pub- 
lic documents, and to all those pieces of writ- 
ing which the ancients called syngrapha, chi- 
rographa, codicilli, &c. In the middle age, 
-and in the diplomas themselves, these writings 
are called litter, preecepta, placita, chartee in- 
dicule, sigilla, and bulle; as also pancharte, 
‘pantocharte, tractoriz, descriptiones, &c. 
he originals of these pieces are named exem- 
plaria, or autographa, chartz, authenticz, ori- 
ginalia, &c. and the copies, apographa, copia, 
articulz, and so forth. The collections that 
have been made of them, are called chartaria 
and chartulia. The Lee where these papers 
and documents were kept the ancients named 
scrinia, tabularium, or wrarium; words that 
were derived from the tables of brass, and, ac- 
cording to the Greek idiom, archeium, or archi- 
vum. On this subject there are two works 
which furnish the clearest lights on this mat- 
ter, and which inay serve as sure guides in the 
judgment we may have ocdasion to make on 
what are called ancient diplomas. The one is 


the celebrated Tiéatise on the Diplomatic, by 


F. Mabillon ; and the other, the first. volume 
of the Chronicon Gotvicense. We there find 
Specimens of all the characters, the flourishes, 


‘needles of his compasses, 
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and different methods of writing, of every 
age. et 
Dipiomarics, is now more commonly 
used to denote that branch of knowledge 
which ought to be possessed by an ambassador 
to a foreign'court. The art of diplomatics has 
been cultivated with great assiduity by every 
nation in Europe for many years past, and men 
experienced in political story, of engaging 
mannefts, and possessing a considerable share of 
general knowledge, and especially of interna- 
tional relationships, have always been selected 
by each to practise it. The principal aim of 
the corps diplomatique (as the French term 
ambassadors) is to discover the movements and 
intentions of their brethren, and to conceal 
their own. -- 

DIPLO'PIA. (diplopia, simwme, from dina 
doos, double, and comropia, to see.) Visus dupli- 
catus. A defect of vision in which the person 
sees an object doubly or trebly. It is rather a 
symptom of a disease than a disease itself. © 
. DIPPER. s. (from dip.) One that dips in 
the water. 

Dipper. In ‘ornithology. 
BUS. 

DIPPING, among miners, signifies the in- 
terruption, or breaking off, of the veins of ore; 
an accident that gives them a great deal of 
trouble before they can discover the ore again. 

DIpPpING-NEEDLE, or INCLINATORY 
NEEDLE, a magnetical needle, so hung, as 
that, instead of playing horizontally, and point-. 
ing out north and south, one end dips, or in- 
clines to the horizon, and the other points to a 
certain degree or elevation above it, | 

The inventor of the dipping-needle was 
Robert Norman, a compass-maker at Ratcliffe, 
about the year 1580. ‘This is not only testified 
by his own account, in his New Attractive, 
but also by Dr. Gilbert, Mr. William Bur- 
rowes, Mr. Henry Bond, and other writers of 
that time, or soon after it. The occasion of 
the discovery he himself relates, viz. that it 
being his custem to finish, and hang the 
efore he touched 
them, he always found that, immediately after 
the touch, the north point would dip or decline 
downward, pointing in a direction under the 
horizon ; so that, to balance the needle again, 
hé was always forced to put a piece of wax on 
the sonth end, as a counterpoise. ‘The con- 
stancy of this effect led him at length to observe 
the precise quantity of the dip, or to measure 
the greatest angle which the needle would 
make with the horizon. This, in the year 
1570, he found at London was 71° 50’. It is 
not quite certain whether the dip varies, as 
well as the horizontal direction, in the same 
place. Mr. Graham made a great many ex-- 
periments with the. dipping-needle in 17235, 
and found the dip between 74,and 75 degrees, 
Mr. Nairne, in 1772, found it somewhat aboye 
re en : : hides a EM 
' Mr. Whiston, whose needle there is reason 
to suppose was more to be relied upon than 
Norman’s or Bond’s, determined the dip ia 
1720, to be 75° 10; this compared with Mr. 


See CoLums- 
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€avendish’s accurate observations in 1775, 
when he found the dip to be 72° 30!, makes 
the decrease in this period of 55 years, on a 
mean 2”9 perannum. And from a comparison 
of Mr. Gilpin’s observations of the dip in Au- 
gust 1805, when he found it 70°20!, with those 
of Mr. Cavendish in 1775, its annual decrease 
on a mean, appears to have been 4’'3 ; and its 
progressive annual decrease, on a mean in the 
above-mentioned period of 30 years, te have 
been 1/°4, 

It is certain, however, from many experi- 
ments and observations, that the dip is different 
in different latitudes, and that it increases in 
going northward. It appears from a table of 
observations made with a marine dipping- 
needle of Mr. Nairne’s, in a voyage towards 
the north pole, in 1773, that 

in latitude 60° 18/ the dip was 752 0’, 

in latitude 70 45 the dip was-77 52, 

in latitude 80: 12 the dip, was 81 52, and 

in latitude 80 27 the dip was 82 2. 

See Phipps’s Voyage, p. 122. See also the Ob- 
servations of Mr, Hutchins, made in Hudson’s 
bay and straits, Philos. Trans. vol. 65, p. 129. 

Burrowes, Gilbert, Ridley, Bond, é&c. en- 
deavoured to apply this discovery of the dip to 
the finding of the latitude; and Bond, going 
still farther, first of any proposed finding the 
longitude by it; but for want of observations 
and experiments, he could not go any length. 
Mr. Whiston, being furnished with the far- 
ther observations of colonel Windham, Dr. 
Halley, Mr. Pound, Mr. Cunningham, M. 
Noel, M. Feuille, and his own, made great 
improvements in the doctrine and use of the 
dipping-needle, brought it to more certain 
rules, and endeavoured in good earnest to find 
the longitude by it. But all the rules which 
have been hitherto proposed for this purpose 
have been gratuitous, uncertain, and unsatis- 
factory. 

_In order to determine the law that regulates 
the inclination or dip of the needle, Biot, in a 
Memoir delivered by himself and Humboldt to 
the French National Institute, On the Varia- 
tions of the Terrestrial Magnetism in different 
Latitudes, supposed in the axis of the magnetic 
aya and at equal distances from the centre 
of the earth, two centres of attractive forces, 
the one austral and the other boreal, so as to 
represent the two opposite magnetic poles of the 
earth: hé then calculated the effect which 
ought to result from the action of these centres 
upon any point of the earth’s surface, assuming 
the attractive force in the reciprocal ratio of the 
squares of the distances ; he found that his re- 
sults approximated more and more to the truth 
in proportion as the distance between the mag- 
netic poles was assumed less; and, indeed, by 
supposing those two poles or centres to coin- 
cide, or the inclination of the magnetic needle 
to be produced by an indefinitely small magnet 
placed in the centre of the earth, his theorem 

ave the same numbers as had been observed 

y Humboldt both in Europe and in America, 


as well as what had been observed in Russia, 


Lapland, and various other places in both he- 
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mispheres: the results of theory being classed 
with those of observations in a*comparative 
table, which clearly evinces their neat coincis — 
dence. Let u be the angle included between a | 
radius drawn from the earth’s centre to any as- 
sumed point on its surface and the magnetic — 
axis, B the angle comprehended between the | 
line coinciding with the real position of the 
needle and the said magnetic axis, and I the 
inclination of the needle with the horizon of 
the place; then we have 
I. tan. B= ae 
COs. 2u +5 

whence f is readily determined; and then we 
shall havc the inclination by means of the fol- 


lowing : fp tulg 
<= u— Bf. 


II, 

Sull it must be observed, that though these 
formule given by Biot, furnished in general 
results very near the truth; yet when he at- 
tempted to represent the inclinations in differ- 
ent latitudes by the supposition of a magnet ins 
finitely small, very near the centre of the earth 
and perpendicular to the magnetic equator, he — 
did not pretend to consider the hypothesis as 
any thing real, but solely as a mathematical abs _ 
straction useful in connecting the results, and 
tending to ascertain in future whether any 
changes exist. 

DI’/PSACUS.: Teazel. In botany, a genus 
of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. Com- 
mon calyx many-leaved ; proper superior one- 
leafed; receptacle chafly; crown of the seed 
cup-shaped. Four species: of which two are 
common to the hedges, and one to the moist 
wastes of our own country. ‘The only species 
we need notice is d. fullonum, salaeh is still 
cultivated in the west of England, as being, at 
least till lately, of general use in raising the 
knap upon woollen cloths, but which for some 
years has been gradually sinking into disuse. 

DIPSAS, in zoology, the green coluber. 

DIPTERA, in zoology, an order of the class 
insecta, characterised by having two wings, 
under each of which is a clavate poise with its 
appropriate scale. Of these some possess both — 
proboscis and sucker; others have a sucker, but 
no proboscis. See ENTomMoLoGyY and Zoo- 
LOGY. : eng 

DIPTERE, in ancient architecture, a tems 
ple surrounded by a double row of columns, 
forming wings. . a 
_ DI’PTERIX, in botany, a genus of the class 
diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx with the 
two upper divisions wing-shaped ; legume one- 
celled, one-seeded, coriaceous, two-valved, — 
Two species; both natives of South America, — 
and both trees sixty feet high. u 

1. D. odorata, called by the inhabitants 
tonca bean, with alternate leaves and terminal 
racemes: legume fleshy, and yellowish; seed 
menly fragrant, covered with a thin brittle — 
shell. a 

2. D. oppositifolia; leaves opposite ; flowers 

nicled ; legume coriaceous, greenish. a 
. DIPTOTE. s. (&atwle.) A noun consisting » 
of two cases only (Clarke) < es 


DEP: 
~PIPTYCHA, in antiquity, a public re- 


gister, wherein were written the names of the 
consuls, and other magistrates, among’ the 
heathens; and of bishops, and defunct as well 
as surviving brethren among the Christians. 
The word is formed from the Greek sixruywy, OF 
Sncuye, and that from smrvg, a masculine 
neun derived from #rvecw, a fold or plait. From 
its future wrvEw, is formed w7%, a fold or plait, 
to which adding Ss, twice, we have &mrvg, in 
the genitive Srvxos, whence the nominative 
neuter d&mrvyev, g. d. a book folded in two 
leaves ; though there were some in three, and 
others in four or five leaves. An ingenious 
author imagines this name to have been first 
given them to distinguish them from the books 
that were rolled, called volumina. 

DI/PUS. Jerboa. In zoology, a genus of 
the class mammalia, order glires. Fore-teeth 


two in each jaw ; fore-legs very short, hind.’ 


legs very long; tail long, tufted at the tip. 
These animals in their habits very much re- 
semble dormice. By means of their long hind- 
legs they make prodigious bounds; and use the 
fore-paws to carry food to the mouth. The 
genus was probably known to the ancients 
under the name of pxv; ditous, two-footed mouse, 
a figure that occurs on various coins of Cyrene, 
where the animal is still to be found. It is 
said by Bochart to be the }5w (saphan) of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, which in our common 
version is generally translated conies: see Ps. 
civ. 18. Prov. xxx. 26: but the characters as- 
cribed to it in these passages do not apply very 
accurately either to the cony (rabbit) or jerboa : 
and Dr. Shaw and Mr. Bruce, are probably 
right in referring the Hebrew saphan to an- 
other animal, which they denominate daman 
“Tsrael. 
_. There are ten species of the jerboa, of which 
the following are the chief: 
1. D, jaculus. Alagtago, or common jerboa. 
Feet fore-toed ; fore-feet with a claw, instead 
of the thumb ; hind-legs three times as long as 
the fore, and used after the manner of the 
-kanguroo ; teats eight, and distant from each 


other; hair above pale-brown, beneath whi- . 


tish ; ears and feet flesh-coloured : body seven 
inches long; tail ten. Inhabits Egypt, Ara- 


bia, and South Siberia, in firm ground, and | 


fields covered with herbage; is not easily 


tamed; rests with the hind-legs under the . 


belly, and fore-legs near the throat, so as not 
easily to be seen: forms long winding burrows 
with a chamber at the end, half a yard below 
_the surface of the soil; feeds on roots, grain, 
and grass: cuts, grass, which, when dry, it car- 
ries into its retreats for winter provision. 
The flesh is eaten by the Calmucs and Ara- 
_bians. See Nat. Hist. Plate LX XIII. 
2. D, cafer. Cape jerboa. Toes five be, 
~ fore, four behind: body above bright chesnut, 
beneath yellowish Sohites tail very 
black at the tip. Inhabits the Cape; is four- 
. teen inches long, the tail fifteen, ears three: 
_ burrows with the fore-feet; sleeps sitting on 
_its haunches, the head between the legs, and 
_ the fore-paws over the ears; is driven out of its 


steatite. 


hairy, - 
not. crooked. 
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hole by water poured ins; grunts with a shrill 
voice ; the flesh is eaten by the natives. 

_ 3. D. meridianus. ‘Torrid jerboa. Fore. 
feet three-toed, with the rudiment of a fourth ; 
hind feet five-toed; tail colour of the. body, 
which is above pale tawny, sometimes pieiteh, 
beneath white. Inhabits the sandy deserts of 
the torrid region, near the Caspian sea: feeds 
on a few farinaceous seeds: forms burrows 
with three apertures, about a yard under the 
surface., Body five inches long; tail three 
inches. Fis 
_ 4, D. tamaricinus. Tamarisk jerboa. Fore- 
feet three-toed, with the rudiment of a fourth; 
hind-feet five-toed ; tail obscurely annulate, 
hairy, a little tufted at the tip. Bod: above 
yellowish-grey, beneath white. ighaie the 
salt marshes of the Caspian sea; feeds on the 
fruit of the tamarisk, whence its specific name, 
and burrows under it with two entrances into 
its chamber. A very elegant animal; body 
five and a half inches long; tail the same 


Jength. 


5. D. Canadensis. Canada jerboa. ‘Toes 


four before, five behind; tail covered with 


bristles, longer than the body, the colour of 
which is ferruginous. ‘Inhabits the coldest 
parts of Canada; size of a small mouse; fre- 
quents shrubby places; active; caught with 


difficulty. 


DIPYRE, a species of siliceous earth, found 
at Manleon in the Pyrennees, imbedded in 
Colour greyish, or reddish-white, 
passing into pale rose colour. It occurs either 


disseminated in small fascicular masses, or in 
minute prismatic crystals. 


It has a brilliant 
vitreous lustre, a lamellar fracture, parallel to 
the sides ofa regular hexahedron. Itis mode- 
rately hard, easily frangible ; and when pulve- 
rised and thrown on hot coals, givesa pale 
phosphoric light. It is fusible with ebullition 


before the blow-pipe, and yields, according to 


Vauquelin, 
60 silex. 
24 alumine. 
10 lime. 
2 water. 
06 
4 loss. 
/ 100 
DIRZ, in mythology. See Furrzs. 
DIREA, im botany, a genus of the class oe-- 


.tandria, order monogynia. Calyxless; coral 
tubular, with the border obsolete; stamens 


longer than the tube; drupe one-seeded. One 
species ; a Virginian shrub, with oval, pale, 
yellowish leaves ; flowers axillary, two or three 


on each peduncle, greenish white. 


DIRE. a. (dirus, Latin.) Dreadful; dismal; 
mournful; horrible; terrible (Milton) 

DIRE/CT. a. (directus, Latin.) 1. Straight ; 
2. Not oblique (Bentley). 35 
Not collateral. 4. Apparently tending tosome 
end (Sidney): 5. Open; not ambiguous 
(Bacon). 6. Plain ;express (Locke). | 

Direct, in astronomy, is applied toa planet 


DIR 
when it appears to miove aecording to the order 
of the signs. When a planet is direct, its mo- 
tion and other phenomena are designated by the 
term: direction. 

Direct, a character used‘in music, at the 
end of a staff, especially at the foot of a page, to 
‘shew the place of the first note Inthe next 
staff: it is this, W. . 

To Dire'cr. v. a. (directum, Latin.) 1.'To 
aim in a straight line’ (Pope). 2. To point 
against, as amark (Dryden). 3. To regulate ; 
to adjust (Ecclus.). 4. To prescribe certain 
measuresy to. mark out a certain course (Jol). 
i. To order; to command. 

DIRE'CTION. s. (directio, Latin.) 1. Aim 
at a certain point (Smailridge). 2. Tendency 
of motion impressed by a certain impulse 
(Locke). 3. Order; command; preseription 

(Hooker). 4. Regularity ; adjustment (Pope). 

- Drreerion, is also a kind of calculus 
whereby astrologers pretend to find when any 
notable accident shall befal the person whose 
horoscope is drawn. In their own language, 

‘the direction is the calculation of the time 
- when the significator shall meet the portender. 

DiRECTION OF MOTION, in mechanics, 
the situation of the straight line along which 
-any motion is performed, or which is a tangent 
to that part of the curve in which a moving 
body is at any time. 
~ Drrection (Line of), in mechanics, is a 
‘straight line supposed to be drawn from the 
‘centre of gravity of any body directly towards 
the centre of the earth. . 

DIRE/CTIVE. a. (from direct.) 1. Having 

the power of direction (Bramhall). 2. In- 
forming ; shewing the way (Thomson). 

DIRE‘CTLY. ad. (from direct.) 1. In a 

straight line; rectilineally (Dryden). 2. Im-* 
mediately ; apparently (Heoker). 

DIRE/CTNESS. s. (from direct.) Straight- 

ness ; tendency to any point; the nearest way 
(Bentley), . 

DIRECTOR. s. (director, Latin.) 1. One 
that has authority over others; a superinten- 
dent (Swift), 2. Acrule; an ordinance 
(Swift). 3. An instrdctor (Hooker). 4. One 
who is consulted in cases of conscience (Dry- 
den). 

Direlcror, s. (director, Latin.) 1. One 
that directs; one that prescribes. 2. An in- 
strument that serves to guide any manual ope- 
raion. | 

Director, in surgery, a grooved instru- 
ment for guiding an incision-knife, as used in 
lithotomy, or operating for the stone, and in 
some other cases. 

~Drrecror, in commercial polity, a person 
who has the management of the affairs of a 
trading company: thus we say, the directors of 
the India company, South sea company, &c. 

DIRE'CTORY. s. (from director.) The 
books which the factious preachers published 
in the rebellion, for the direction-of their sect in 
acts of worship (Oxford Reasons). 

' DIRECTRIX. See Diricenr., ' a 

Direcrrix, a particular right line, -per- 
pendicular to the axis of a conic section, and 


tribute tablets 
‘Mitia. 
DIRITTA, in the Italian music, a term in=_ 


‘by conjoint degrees, 


DIR 


frequently referred to by those authors who de« 
monstrate the properties of those’curves from: 
the description of them in plano. The indefi- 
nite right line DX (fig. 7, Plate 57.) is the 
directrix, and it is such that if any point S be 
assumed without it, and, whilst the line SPre- 
volves about S as a centre, a point P' moves in 
it in such a manner that its distance from $— 


shall always be to PE its distance from the line _ 


DX, in agiven ratio; then the curve described 
by the point P is a conic: section ; it is an el 
lipse, a parabola, or an hyperbola, according as 
SP is less than, equal to, or greater than, PE. 
‘The ratio of SP to PE is called the determin- 


ing ratio. In the ellipse AD, the distance of — 


the directrix from the vertex, is greater than 
AS the distance from the vertex to the focus; 


in the parabola AD is equal to AS, in the hy-. : 


perbola it is less. 
DIREFUL. a. Dire ; dreadful (Pope). 
DYRENESS. a. (from dire.) Dismalness; 
horrour; hideousness (Shakspeare). f 
DIRE’PTION. s, (direptio, Lat.) The act 
of plundering. at, 4 
DIRGE, asolemn and mournful composition 
performed at funeral processions, The dirge 


was in very general use with the ancient _ 


Greeks and Romans, and was numerously 
filled, both by voices and instruments (Busby). 


DIRIBITORES, officers appointed to dis- — 
to the people at the Roman co- 


timating that the piece is to be played or sung 


DIRK. s. (Earse.) A kind of dagger 
(Tickel). : i 

To DIRKE. »v. a. To spoil; to ruin (Spen<— 
ser). . 


DIRT. s. (dryt, Dutch.) 1. Mud; filth; 
mire (Wake). 2. Meanness: sordidness. 

To Dirv. v. a. (from the noun.) To foul ; 
to bemire ; to soil (Swift). ‘ 


_ Dirt-pie. s. (dirt and pie.) Forms mould- 2 


ed by children of clay (Suckling). 


DURTILY. ad. (from dirty.) 1. Nastily ; 


foully; filthily.. 2. Meanly ; sordidly ; shame- 
fully (Donne). : 


DURTINESS. s. (from dirty.) 1. Nasti- 


ness; filthiness; foulness. 2. Meanness; 


baseness ; sordidness. ere 

DVRTY. a. (from dirt.) 1. Foul; nasty; 
filthy (Shakspeare), 2. Sullied; cloudy; not 
elegant (Locke). 
(Taylor). 

To Draty. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
foul; to soil (Arluthnot), 2. To disgrace; to 
scandalize. ¢ 


DIRU!PTION. s. (diruptio, Latin.) 1. The . 
act of bursting, or breaking. 2. The state of 


bursting, or breaking. “J 
DIS, an inseparable particle, implying com- 


monly a privative or negative signification : as, 


to'arm, to disarm; to join, to disjoin. 
DISA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dria, order diandria. Spathe one-valved; pe+ 
tals three; the third less than the others ; two- 
perted, gibbous at the base; Four species; all: 
2 i 


3. Mean; base; despicable 


man- 


bin 


to diminish (Shakspeare). 


to disadvantage. 
tlesirable, as, credit, fame, honour ( Dryden.) 


DIS 


na ives of the Cape; herbaceous plants, with 
elegant blue flowers. 


ISABI’LITY. s. (from disable.) 1. Want 
of power to do any thing; weakness ; impo- 
tence (faleigh). 

DisaBILITy, in law, is when a man is dis- 
abled, or made incapable to inherit any lands, 
or take that benefit which otherwise he might 
have done: and this may happen four ways ; 
by the act of an ancestor, or of the party him- 
self; by the act of God, or of the law. 1. 
Disability by the act of the ancestor, is where 
the ancestor is attainted of high treason, &c. 
which corrupts the blood of his children, so 
that they may not inherit his estate. 2. Disa- 
bility by the act of the party, is where a man 

ds himself by obligation, that upon surren- 
der of a lease, he will grant a new estate toa 
lessee ; and afterwards he grants over the re- 
version to another, which puts it out of his 
power to perform it. 3. Disability by the act 
of God, is where a man is non sanw memorie, 
whereby he is incapable to make any grant, 
&c. So that, if he passeth an estate out of 
him, it may after his death be made void; but 


it is a maxim in law, ‘* That a man of full age 


shall never be received to disable his own per- 
son.” 4, Disability by the act of the law, is 


where a man, by the sole act of the law, with- 


out any thing by him done, is rendered incapa- 
ble of the benefit of the law; as an alien 
born, &c. 

To DISA’BLE. »v. a. (dis and able.) 1.'To 
deprive of force; to weaken (Davies). 2.'To 
hinder from action (Temple). 3, To im pair; 
/ 4. To deprive of 
usefulness or efficacy (Dryden). 5. To ex- 
elude, as wanting proper qualifications (/Vot- 
ton). 

To DISABUISE. v. a. (dis and abuse.) To 
set free from mistake; to undeceive (Wailer). 

* DISACCOMMODA/TION. s. (disand ac- 
commodation.) 'The state of being tnfit or un- 
prepared (Hale). 

fo DISACCU’STOM. v. a. (dis and accus- 


tom.) To destroy the force of habit by disuse, 


or contrary practice. 
DISACQUANTANCE. s. (dis and ac- 
quaintance.) Disuse of familiarity (South). 
“DISADVA/’NTAGE. s. (dis and advan- 
fage.) |. Loss ; injury to interest: as, he sold 
2. Diminution of any thing 


3. A state not prepared for defence (Spen- 


ser). 
To Disapva’ntace. v. a. To injuresan 


interest of any kind (Decay of Piety.) 
 -DISADVA’NTAGEABLE. a. Contrary to 


profit; producing loss: not nsed (Bacon). 


DISADVANTA’GEOUS. a. Contrary to 


Anterest; contrary to convenience ; unfavour- 


able (Addison). 


_ DISADVANTA/GEOUSLY. ad. In a 


_ manner contrary to interest or profit (Govern- 
— ment of the Tongue). ; 


DISADVANTA’GEOUSNESS. s, Contra- 


' Nety to profit ; inconvenience. 
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DISADVE/NTUROUS a. Unhappy ; tn- 


prosperous (Spenser). ° 

To DISAFFE/CY. -». 
To fill with discontent ; 
rendon), pKY 

DISAFFE'CTED. part. a. Not disposed to 
zeal or affection (S¢illing fleet). 

DISAFFE’/CTEDLY. ad. Aftera disaffect- 
ed manner. 

DISAFFECTEDNESS. s. The quality of 
being disaffected. ee 
DISAFFE’CTION. s. (from disaffect.) 1. 
Dislike ; ill-will (Zaylor). 2. Want of zeal 
for the government (Swift), 3. Disorder ; 
bad constitution (Wiseman). 

DISAFFYRMANCE. s. (dis and affirm.) 
Confutation; negation (Hale). ; 

To DISAFFO!REST. v. a. (dis and forest.) 
To throw open to common purposes, by put- 
ting away the privileges of a forest (Bacon). 

To DISAGREE. v. n. (dis and. agree.) 1. 
To differ; not to be the same (Locke). 2.'To 
differ ; not to be of the same opinion (Dry- 
den). 3. To be in a state of opposition 
(Brown). 

DISAGREE’ABLE. a. (from disagree.) 1. 
Contrary ; unsuitable (Pope). 2. Unpleasing ; 
offensive (Lockey. - - 

DISAGREE’ABLENESS. s. 1. Unsuita 
bleness; contrariety. @. Unpleasantness; of. 
fensiveness (South), 

DISAGREE/MENT. s. (from disagree.) 
1. Difference; dissimilitude; diversity ; not 
identity; not likeness (/¥oodward), 2. Dif- 
ference of opinion; contrariety of sentiments 
(Hooker). 

To DISALLO’W.. v. a. (dis and allow.) 1. 
To deny authority to any (Dryden). 2.'To 
consider as unlawful (Hooker). 3. 'To censure 
by some posterior act (Swift). 4.'To censure; 
not to justify (South). 

To DisaLLo’w. v. n. To refuse permission ; 
not to grant (fooker). 

DISALLO’/WABLE. a, Not allowable ; 
not to be suffered. 

DISALLO’WANCE, «s. Prohibition 
(South). iia. . 

’°o DISA’NCHOR. ». a. (from dis and ane 
chor.) To drive a ship from its anchor, 

DISA‘NDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
class heptandria, order .monogynia. Calyx 
seven-parted; corol wheel-shaped, seven- 
parted ; capsulé two-celled, many-seeded, One 
species only; a native of Madeira, affording 
two varieties. : : 

To DISA’/NIMATE. »v. a. (dis and ani- 
mate.) 1. To deprive of life. 2, 'To discou- 
rage ; to deject (Boyle). 

DISANIMA’TION. s. (from disanimate.) 
Privation of life (Brown). oe 

To DISANNU'L. v. a. To annul; to dee 

rive of authority : a barbarous word (Herbert). 

DISANNU‘LMENT. s. (fram disannul.y 
The act of making void. 

To DISAPPEIAR. fv. n. (disparoitre, Fr.) 
To be lost to view ; to vanish out of sight; to 
fly; to go away (Milton). ce 


a. (die and affect.) 
to discontent (Cla« 


- 


D1. 
To DISAPPOINT. v. a. (disand appoint.) 
To defeat of expectation ; to balk (Z%ilotson). 
DISAPPOINTMENT. s. Defeat of hopes ; 
“gniscarriage of expectations (Spectator). 
DisAPPOINTMENT (Isles of), two or more 
small islands, discovered by commodore Byron, 
in the S. Pacific ocean. Lat, 10. to 14. 55. 
Lon. 141. 5. to 141. 16 W. 
DISAPPROBA‘TION. s. (dts and appro- 
bation.) Censure ; condemnation (Pope). 
- T> DISAPPRO'VE. v. n. (disapprouver, 
Fr.) (1. To dislike; to censure (Pope). 2. To 
reject as disliked (Sw2f2). 
DISARD. s. (oip15,-Saxon.) A prattler; a 
boasting talker (Skinner). | 
To DISA/RM, v..a. (disarmer, French.) To 
spoil or divest of arms; to deprive of arms 
(Dryden). 
To DISARRA’Y. ». a. (dis and array.) To 


undress any one; to divest of clothes (Spen- 


Ser). 
| Shi ara s. (from the verb.) 1. Disor- 
der ; confusion (Hayward). 2. Undress. | 

DISASSIDU‘ITY. s. Absence of care or 
attention (Wotton). 

DISA/STER. s. (desastre, French.) 1. The 
blast or stroke of an unfavourable planet 
(Shakspeare). 2. Misfortune; grief; mishap ; 
misery (Pope). 
_ To Disa/sTER. v. a. (from the noun.) .1. 
To blast by an unfavourable star (Sidney). 2. 
To afflict ; to mischief (Shakspeare).. 

DISA’STROUS. a. (from disaster.) 1. Un- 
lucky ; not fortunate (Hayward). 2. Gloomy ; 
threatening misfortune (Milton). 3. Un- 
happy ; calamitous ; miserable (Denham). 


DISA’STROUSLY. ad. Ina dismal man- 


ner. 
DISA/STROUSNESS. s. Unluckiness. 
To DISAVOU'CH. », a. (dis and avouch.) 
To retract profession ; to disown (Daniel). 
- To DISAVO'W. v. a. (dis and avow.) To 
disown ; to deny knowledge of (Hayward). 
DISAVO'WAL. s. Denial (Clarissa). 
DISAVO’/WMENT. s. Denial (Votton). 
To DISAU'THORIZE. v. a. (dis and au- 
thorize.) To deprive of credit or authority 
. (Wotton). 

To DISBA/ND. v. a. (dis and band.) 1. To 
dismiss from military service; to break up an 
army (Knolles). 2. To spread abroad; to 
scatter (Woodward). 

To Dispalnp. v. n. 1. To retire from mi- 
litary service ; to separate; to break up (7%l- 
lotson). 2. Tobe dissolved (Herbert). - 

To DISBAIRK. v. a. (debarguer, Fr.) To 
Jand from a ship; to put on shore (Fairfax). 

DISBELIE’F. s. (from disbelieve.) Refusal 
of credit ; denial of belief (TZllotson). 

To DISBELIE/VE. v. a. (dis and believe.) 
Not to credit; not to hgld true (Hammond). 

DISBELIE’VER. s. One who refuses be- 
lief ; one who denies a position to be true 
(atts). 

To DISBE/NCH. v. a. (dis and bench.) To 
drive from a seat (Shakspeare). 


Jo DISBRAINCH. v. n. (dis and branch.) 


DIS 


To separate, or break off, .as a branch from a 
tree (Evelyn). Ba 
To DISBU’D. v: a. (with gardeners.) To » 
take away the sprigs newly put forth. — ae 

To DISBUIRDEN. v. a. (dis and burden.) 
1. To ease of a burden; to unload (Milton). 
2. To disencumber, discharge, or clear (Hale). 
3. To throw off a burden (Addison). 

To DispulRDEN. v. n. To ease the mind, 

To DISBU!RSE. v. a. (debourser, Fr.) To 
spend or lay out money (Spenser). 

DISBU/RSEMENT., s. (deboursement, Fr.) — 
1. Act of disbursing or laying out (Spenser). 
2. Sum spent. Ph 

DISBU'RSER. s. One that disburses. 

DISC, in antiquity. See Discus. 

Disc, in astronomy. See Disk. 

DISCA’LCEATED. a. (discalceatus, Lat.) _ 
Stripped of shoes, ig 

DISCALCEAI'TION. s. (from. discalceaé-. 
ed.) The act of pulling off the shoes (Brown). 

To DISCAINDY. v. n. (dis and candy.) To. 
dissolve ; to melt (Shakspeare). | e 

DISCANT, in music. See DescantT. 

To DISCA/RD. »v. a. (dis and card.) 1. To 
throw out of the hand such cards as are useless. 
2. To dismiss or eject from service or employ- ~ 
ment (Swft). 

DISCA/IRNATE. a. (dis and caro, flesh ; 
scarnato, Italian.) Stripped of flesh (Glan- 
ville). 

To DISCAISE. v. a. To strip; to undress 
(Shakspeare). 

To DISCE/RN. v. a. (discerno, Latin.) 1. — 
To descry; to see (Proverbs)... 2. To judge ; 
to have knowledge of (Sidney). 3. To distin- 
guish (Boyle). 4. ‘To make the difference be" 
tween (Ben Jonson). 

To Discern. v. n. To 
(Hayward). - 
DISCE/RNER. s. (from discern.) 1. Dis- 
coverer; he that descries (Shakspeare). 2. 
Judge; one that has the power of distinguish 
ing (Clarendon). i 

DISCE/RNIBLE. a. (from discern.) Disco- 
verable ; perceptible; apparent (South). 

DISCE/RNIBLENESS. s. Visibleness. __ 

DISCE/RNIBLY. ad. (from discernible.) 
Perceptibly ; apparently (Hammond). 

DISCERNING. part. a. (from 
Judicious ; knowing (Atterbury). 

DISCE/RNINGLY. ad. Judiciously ; ra- 
tionally; acutely (Garth). 

DISCERNMENT. s. (from discern.) Judg- 
ment; power of distinguishing (Freeholder). 

To DISCE/RP, (from discerpo, Lat.) To, 
tear in pieces ; to break. ee 

_DISCE’RPTIBLE. s. (from discerp.) Fran- 
gible ; separable (More). | ii 

DISCERPTIBIULITY. s. (from discerptt- 
Lle.) Liableness to be destroyed by disunion of 
arts. 4 
DISCE/RPTION. s. (from discerp.). The 
act of pulling to pieces. i: 5 

To DISCHA/RGE. v. a. (decharger, Fr.) 
1. To disburden ; to exonerate (Dryden). 2 
To unload; to disembark (Kings). 3. To - 


make distinction 


ie 
discern.) 
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give vent to any thing; to let fly (Dryden). 
4. To let off a gun (Knolles). 5.'To clear a 
debt by payment (Locke). 6. To set free from 
obligation (L’Estrange). 7. To clear from 
an accusation or crime; to absolve (Locke). 
8. To perform; to execute (Dryden). 9. To 
put away; to obliterate (Bacon). 10. To di- 
vest of any office oremployment. 11. To dis- 
miss; to release (Bacon). 12. To emit 
(Wiseman). i> : 

To DiscHalrce. 
to break up (Bacon). 

Discua!xGe. s. (from the verb.) 1. Vent; 
explosion; emission (/Voodward). 2. Matter 
vented (Sharp). 3. Disruption ; evanescence 
(Bacon.) 4. Dismission from an office. 5. 
Release from an obligation or penalty (Milton). 
6. Absolution from a crime (South). 7. Ran- 
som; price of ransom (Milton), 8. Perform- 
ance; execution (Z’Estrange). 9. An ac- 
quittance from a debt. 10. Exemption; pri- 
vilege (Ecclus). 

- DiscHarGE OF FLUIDS THROUGH APER- 
TURES. See Hyprautics, - 

DISCHA/RGER. s. (from discharge.) 1. 
He that discharges in any manner, 2. He that 
fires a gun (Brown). . 

DiscHARGER, or DiscHARGING ROD, in 
electricity, an instrument invented for the 
purpose of discharging electric jars, &c. The 
common discharging rod is nothing more than 
a semicircular brass wire, furnished with*two 
brass balls, one at each end of the wire. ‘The 
other, which is of very extensive use in electric 
experiments, is called the jointed discharging 
- rod. It is furnished with a handle of glass, or 

baked wood; the legs are moveable, and may 
be set to any cofivenient distance. By bring- 
ing one of these knobs or points to one coated 
side of a charged electric, and the other to the 
other side, or to any conductor connected with 
it, the communication is completed be- 
tween the two sides, and the electric is dis- 
chargeck ‘ 
_ DiscHarGer (Universal), contrived by 
Mr. Henley, consists of a fat board at bottom, 
about fifteen inches long, four broad, and one 
thick, into two holes of which are cemented 
two glass pillars, eight or nine inches asunder; 
each of these has a turning joint, so composed 
of caps and pivots, that wire may not only be 
slided throneh each joint, but turned, either 
horizontally or vertically. Each of the wires 
is furnished with an open ring at one end, and 
atthe other end with a brass ball, which by a 
short spring socket may be slipt on the pointed 
extremity, or removed at pleasure: Qn a cy- 
lindrical foot about the midway between the 
two glass pillars, is a strong circular piece of 
wood about five inches in diameter, in the 
surface of which a plate of ivory is inlaid ; this 
board and plate may, by means of screws, be 
fixed at any required height. The instrament 
is used in a variety of experiments. Thus, to 
reduce thick pieces of glass to powder. Place a 
thick piece of glass on the ivory plate of the 
universal discharger, and a thick’ piece of ivory. 
on the glass, on which a weight:from one to 


1 


v. n. To dismiss itself; 


from their 
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seven pounds is to he placed ; take off the balls, 
bring the points of the wires against the edge 
of the glass, and pass the discharge through the 
wires, by connecting one of the wires with the 
hook of the battery, and forming a communi- 
cation, when the battery is charged, from the 
other wire to the ball. By this operation the 
glass will be broken, and some part of it shi- 
vered to an impalpable powder. When the. 
piece of glass is strong enough to resist the 
shock, the glass is often marked by the explo-' - 
sion with the most lively and beautiful colours 
that can be imagined. 

Fix some very dry white wood between the 
balls of the universal discharger, the fibres of 
the wood running in the same direction with 
the wires: then pass the shock through them, 
and the wood will be torn. to pieces ; or ran’ 
the points into the wood, and then pass the 
shes which will answer as well. ii 

DISCY'NCT. a. (discinctus, Lat.) Un- 
girded; loosely dressed. ) 

To DISCV’ND, v. a. (discindo, Lat.) To die: 
vide; to cut in pieces (Boule). 

DISCIPLE. (from disco, I learn.) One who 
learns any thing from another: thus, the fol- 
lowers of any teacher, philosopher, &c. are 
called disciples. In the Christian sense, they. 
were followers of Jesus Christ, in general; but 
in a more restrained sense, the disciples denote 
those alone who were-the immediate followers 
and attendants on <his person, of which there | 
were seventy or seventy-two. The names dis- 
ciple and apostle are often synonymously used 
in the Gospel history; but sometimes. the 
apostles are distinguished from disciples, as 
persons selected out of the number of disciples, 
to be the principal ministers of his religion: of 
these there were only twelve. The Latins 
kept the festival of the seventy or seventy-two 
disciples on July 15th, and the Greeks on Ja- 
nuary 4th. | 

To Disci!pLe. v. a, Not in use. 1. To 
train; to bring up (Shakspeare). 2. To pu- 
nish ; to discipline (Spenser). Oe Ae, ay 

DISCUPLESHIP, s. (fromrdisciple.) The 
state or function of a disciple (Hammona). } 

DISCIPLINABLE. | a. (disciplinabilis, 
Lat.) Capable of instruction. 

DVSCIPLINABLENESS. s. (from disci- 
plinable.) Capacity of instruction (Hale). 

DISCIPLINA’RIAN. a. (from discipline.) 
Pertaining to discipline (Glanville). 

DiscrpLina/Ri an. s. (disciplina, Lat.) 1, 
One who rules or teaches with great strictness. 
2. A follower of the.Presbyterian sect, so called 

perpetual urgeney about discipline 
(Saunderson). | 

DUSCIPLINARY. a, (disciplina, Lat.) 1: 
Pertaining to discipline. 2. Relating to go- 
vernment (Herne). 3. Relating to education 
(Milton). ) 

DUSCIPLINE. s. (disciplina, Latin.) 1. 
Education ; instruction; the act of cultivating 
the mind (Bacon). 2. Rule of government; 
order (Hooker). 3. Military regulation (Shak- 
speare). 4. A state of subjection (Rogers). 
9. Any thing taught; art; aeirhiee (Wilkins) 
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6. Punishment; chastisement (Addison). 7. 
External mortification (Taylor). 

To Di‘scipLine. v. a. !. To educate; to 
instruct; to bring up (Addison). 2. Toregu- 
late; to keep in order (Derham). 3. To pu- 
nish; to correct; to chastise. 

.Lo DISCLAIM. v. a. (dis and claim.) 
To disown; to deny any knowledge of (Ro- 
ers). 

a DISCLA!IMER. s. (from disclaim.) One 
that disclaims, disowns, or renounces. 

To DISCLO'SE. ». a. (dts and close.) 1. 
To uncover; to produce from a state of lati- 
tancy to open view (JVoodward). 2. To hatch ; 
to open (Bacon). 3. To reveal; to tell (dd- 
ison). seas 

_DISCLO'SER. s. (from disclose.) One that 
reveals or discovers. 

DISCLO'SURE. s. (from-disclose.) 1. Dis- 
covery; production into view (Bacon). 2. 
Act of revealing any secret (Bacon). 

DISCOBOLI,. in antiquity (from sioxos, 
and Borrw, | throw ;) throwers of the discus. 

DISCOLORA/TION. s. (from discolour.) 
1. The act of changing the colour ; the act of 
staining. 2 Change of colour; ‘stain; die 

(Arbuthnot). 

- To DISCO’/LOUR. v. a. (decoloro, Latin.) 
To change from the natural hue; to stain 
(Temple). . 

_. Lo DISCO'MFIT. v. a. (desconfire, Ft.) 
To defeat; to conquer; to vanquish (Phi- 
lips). Seis 7 

_Diseolmrir. s. (from the verb.) Defeat; 
rout; overthrow (Milton). 

DISCO/MFITURE. s. (from. discomfit.) 
Defeat; loss of battle; rout; overthrow (4i- 
terbury). . 

DISCO’/MFORT. s. (dis and comfort.) Un- 
easiness ; sorrow; melancholy; gloom (Shat- 
speare)... 

To Disco/Mrort. v. a. To grieve; 10 
sadden; to deject (Sidneq). | 
. DISCO/MFORTABLE. a. (from discom- 
Sort.) I. That is-melancholy and refuses com- 
fort (Shakspeare). 2.: That causes sadness 
(Sidney 


Ye 
To DISCOMME’/ND. »v. a. (dis and com- - 


mend.) To blame; to censure.( Denham). 
DISCOMME/NDABLE. a. Blamable ; 
censurable; deserving blame (Ayliffe). 
DISCOMME/NDABLENESS. s. Blama- 
bleness ; liableness to censure. 
DISCOMMENDA'TION. s. Blame ;_ re- 
roach; censure (Ayliffe). — . 
DISCOMME’NDER. s. One that discom- 
mends ; a dispraiser. 


‘To DISCOMMO'DE, ». a. (dis and com- 


mode, Fr.) ‘To put to inconvenience; to mo- 


dephiesis oo alas.’ 
_DISCOMMO’DIOUS. .a. Inconvenient ; 
tréublesome ; unpleasing (Spenser). 
_ _ DISCOMMO'DITY. s. Inconvenience ; 
disadvantage ; hurt; mischief (Bacon). 
_ To DISCOMPO!SE. v. a. (decomposer, Fr.) 
1. To disotder ;. to’ unsettle (Clarendon). 2. 
Torufle; to disorder (Swift). 3.:To, disturb 
the temper (Dryden).. 4. ‘Yo offend; to fret; 
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to vex (Swift). 5. To displace; to dis card 
not in use (Bacon). 
DISCOMPOI'SURE. s. (from discompose-} 
Disorder ; perturbation (Clarendon). 
To DISCONCE!RT. v. a. (das and concert.) 


To unsettle the mind; to discompose (Col- 


lier). A x 
DISCONFO!RMITY. s. Want of agree- 
ment; inconsistency (Hakewill). 
DISCONGRUNTY. s. Disagreement; in- 
consistency (Hale). “i 
DISCOINSOLATE. a. Void of comfort ; 
hopeless ; sorrowful ; melancholy (Milton). 
DISCO’NSOLATELY. ad. In a disconso~ 
late manner; comfortlesly. 
DISCO'NSOLATENESS. s. The state of 
being disconsolate. - bahia 
DISCONTENT. s. Want of content ; un- 
easiness at the present state. See CoNTENT- 
MENT. 
Discontent. a. Uneasy at the- present 
state; dissatisfied (Hayward). 5 
To Discontent. v. a. To dissatisfy ; to 
make uneasy at the present state (Dryden). 
DISCONTENTED. participial a, Un- 
easy; cheerless ; malevolent (Tillotson). 
ISCONTENTEDNESS. s. Uneasiness ; 
want of ease; dissatisfaction (Addison). 
DISCONTE/NTMENT. s. The state of 
being discontented; uneasiness (Bacon). 


DISCONTIYNUANGCE. s. (from. discon- 


jinue.) 1. Want of cohesion of parts; dis- 
ruption (Bacon). 2. Cessation ; intermission 
( Atterbury 


). am 

DISCONTINUA'TION. s. (from discon. 
tinue.) Disruption of continuity; breach of 
union of parts; disruption; separation (New- 


ton). 

To DISCONTINUE. v. 2. (discontinuer, 
Fr.) 1. To lose the cohesion of parts (Bacon). 
2. To lose an established or prescriptive cus- 
tom or right (Jeremiah). 

To DiscontTYNUE..v. ad. 1. To leave off; 
to-cease any practice or habit (Bacon)+ 2. T 
break off; to interrupt (Holder). ss 

DISCONTINU’ITY: s. Disunion of parts ; 
want of cohesion (Newéon). 

DISCONVE/NIENCE. . s. Incongruitys 
disagreement (Bramhall). j 

DISCORD. s. (discordia, Latin.) . 1. Dis- 
agreement; opposition ; mutual anger; reci- 
procal oppugnancy (Shakspeare). 2. Differ- 
ence or. contrariety of qualities, particularly _ 
of sounds (Dryden).. ; a 

Discorp, in music, the relation of two 
sounds which are, of themselves, always dis-. 
agreeable, whether applied in. succession, oF 
consonance: thus the second, fourth, aud se- 
venth, with their octaves, and in general, all 


intervals, except those few which precisely ter- 


minate the concords, are called discords. Dis- 
cords are divided into concinnous and inconcin- 
nous intervals.. Concinnous discords are such 
as are fit for music, next to and in combina- 
tion with concords. These are relations which 
in themselves are neither very disagreeable nor 
agreeable, and have only a good effect in. musics 
as by their mixture and-combination with the 
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more natural and essential principles, they pro- 
duce a variety necessary to our being pleased. 

Inconcinnous discords are such as are never 
chosen in music, as having too great a harsh- 
ness in them ; though even the greatest discord 
is not without its use. The harmony of dis- 
cords is that wherein the discords are made use 
of as the solid and substantial part of harmony: 
for by a proper interposition of a discord, the 
succeeding concords receive an additional 
lustre. Thus discords are in music what strong 
shades are in painting; and without discords 
not only the variety, which is the life of music, 
would be soon exhausted, but the very per- 
fection of such relation of sounds would clog 
the ear in like manner as sweet and luscious 
things do the stomach. Besides the concin- 
nous discords used designedly in music, there 
are several other discord relations which happen 
unavoidably in an accidental and indirect man- 
ner. Discords may transiently pass upon the 
unaccented part of the measure without much 
offence to the ear. The discords are, the fifth 
when joined with the sixth, the fourth with 
the fifth; and the ninth and seventh, of their 
own nature, are discords. Discords are intro- 
duced into harmony with due preparations, and 
must be succeeded or resolved by concords. A 
discord is prepared by substituting it first in the 
harmony in quality of a concord ; that is, the 
same note is first a concord to the bass note im- 
‘mediately preceding that to which it is a dis- 
cord. Again, a discord is resolved by being 
immediately succeeded by a concord, descend- 
ing from it only by the distance of a major. or 
minor second. Discords must be brought off 
so as to render them delightful, which they will 
always be when used bya skilful composer, 
who will take care, by striking the ear with a 
disproportionate sound, to awaken a greater at- 
tention to that which follows. See Disso- 
NANCE. 

To Dr'scorp. v. n,. (discordo, Latin.) To 
disagree; not to suit with (Bacon.) . 

DISCORDANCE. Disco'rpancy.’ s, 
(from discord.) Disagreement ; opposition ; in- 
consistency. . ; 

DISCO'RDANT. a. (discordans, Lat.) 1. 
Inconsistent; at variance with itself (Dryden). 
2. Opposite ; contrarious (Cheyne.) 3. Incon- 

raous ; not conformable (Hale). 

DISDO’/RDANTLY. ad. 1. {nconsistently; 
in disagreement with itself. 2. In disagree- 
‘ment with another (Boyle). 3. Peevishly ; in 
a coviradictious manner. 

DISCORDIA, in mythology, a malevolent 
deity, daughter of Nox, and sister to Nensesis, 
the Parez and Death. She was driven from 
heaven by Jupiter, because she was the cause 
of continual quarrels. “When the nuptials of 
Peleus and Thetis were celebrated, this goddess 
was not invited, and the neglect so irritated her 
that she threw an apple’ into the midst of the 

ods, with the inscription of detur pulchriort. 

his apple was the cause of the ruin of Troy, 
and of infinité misfortunes to the Greeks. (Sée 


Parts.) She is represented with a pale ghastly — 


look, and her garment is torn. Her head is 


That may be found out (Watts). 


Deed: ° 
generally entwined with serpents, and she is 
attended by Bellona. (She 1s supposed to be the 
cause of all the dissensions which arise upon 
earth, pablic as well as private. (Virgtl.. He- 
siod). 

To DISCO'VER. v. a. (decouvrir, Fr.) “1. 
To show; to disclose; to bring to light. 2. 
To expose to view (Shakspeare). 3. 'To make 
known; to reveal ([saiah). 4. To ken; to 
espy (Acts). 5. To find out ;to obtain inform- 
ation (Pope). 6. To detect; to find though 
concealed (Milton). 7. To find things) or 
places not known before (Shakspeare). 

DISCO’/VERABLE. a. (from discover.) 1. 
2. Appa- 
rent; exposed to view (Bentley). . . 

DISCO’/VERER. s. (from discover.) 1. 
One that finds any thing not known before; a 
finder out (Arbuthnot). 2. A scout; one who 
is put to descry the enemy (Shakspeare). 

DISCO’/VERY. s. (from discover.) 1. The 
act of finding any thing hidden (Dryden). 2. 
The. act of revealing or disclosing any secret 
(South). 

In philosophical disquisitions, it is proper to 
discriminate carefully between invention and 
discovery. The object of the former is to pro- 
duce something which had. no existence be- 
fore; that of the latter, to bring to light some- 
thing which did exist, but which was concealed 
from common ' observation. ‘Thus we say, 
Otto Guerricke invented the air-pump ; Sanc- 
torius invented the thermometer ; Newton and ~ 
Gregory invented the reflecting telescope ; Ga- 
lileo discovered the solar spots: and Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the blood. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that improvements in the arts 
are properly called inventions ; and that facts 
brought to light by means of observation are 
properly called discoveries. . | 

Agreeably to this analogy, is the use which 
we make of these words, when we apply them 
to subjects purely intellectual. As truth is 
eternal and immutable, and has no dependence 
on our belief or disbelief of it, a person who 
brings to light a truth formerly unknown is 
said to make a discovery. A person, on the 
other hand, who contrives a new method of 
discovering truth, is called an inventor. Py- 
thagoras, we say, discovered the forty-seventh 
proposition of Euclid’s first book ; Newton dis- _ 
covered the binomial theorem : but he invented 
the method of prime and ultimate ratios; and _ 
he invented the method of fluxions. In ge- 
neral, every advancement of knowledge is con- 
sidered as a discovery; every contrivance by 
which we produce an effect, or accomplish an 
end, is considered as an invention. re 

To DISCOUINSEL. »v. a. To dissuade ; to 
give contrary advice : obsolete (Spenser). 

DISCOUNT, or Resare, is used for an 
allowance made on a bill, or any other debt not 
yet become due, in consideration of making 
present payment of the bill or debt . 

Among merchants and traders, it is usual to 


_allow a'sum for discount that is equal to the 


interest of the debt, calculated for the time till 
it becomes due: but this ifnot just; for as the 
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true value of the discount is equal to the differ- 
ence between the debt and its present worth, 
it is equal only to the interest of that present 
worth, instead of the interest on the whole 
debt. And therefore the rule for finding the 
true discount is this : 

As the amount of 1001. for the given rate 
and time: 

Is to the given sum or debt: : 

So is the interest of 100]. for the given rate 
and time: 

To the discount of the debt. 
So that, ifp be the principal or debt, + the rate 
of interest per cent, and ¢ the time ; 


prt 5 Meare 
then as-100+7¢: p: : rt: ————, which is 
: Te 100 re’ . 
, rilapog 
rue discount. ence also p———_— 
the tru u Hence also p OT: 
Oop .- 
~~. is the present worth, or sum to be 
100 + r¢ 
received. 
For ex. Suppose it be required to find the 


‘discount of 2501. for five months, at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum interest. Here p= 
250, r=5, and ¢=,§ or 5 months; then 

prt 250X5X58 250%25 250 
100--ri 100-++5 x 3° 120025” 49 
Ol, 2s. 4% the discount sought. 

A Table of Discounts may be seen in Smart’s 
Tables of Interest, the use of which makes 
calculations of discount very easy. Bh 
.. Lo Discou!nt. v. a. To make an abate- 
ment on a bill or debt, in consideration of 
prompt payment. : 

_ Lo Discount. v, a. To count back ; to pay 
back again (Sw¢ft.) | 

To DISCOU’NTENANCE. v. a. 1. To 
discourage by cold treatment (Clarendon). 2. 
To abash ; to put to shame (Milton). 

Discou’NTENANCE. 5s. Cold treatment; 
unfriendly regard (Clarendon), 

_ DISCOU'NTENANCER. s. One that dis- 
courages by cold treatment (Bacon). 

To DISCOU/RAGE. vv. a. (decourager, 
Fr.) 1. Todepress : to deprive of confidence ; 
to deject ; to dastardise (King Charles). 2. To 
~deter ; to fright from any attempt. 

DISCOU'/RAGER. s. (from discourage.) 
,One that impresses diffidence and terrour 
_ (Pope). 

DISCOU’/RAGEMENT. s. (from discou- 
vage.) 1. The act of deterring, or depressing 
hope. 2. Determent; that which deters 
(Wilkins). 3. The cause of depression, or 
fear (Locke). . 

DISCOUIRSE. s. (discours, French,) 1. 
The act of the understanding, by which it 
passes from premises to consequences (Hooker.) 
2. Conversation; mutual] intercourse of Jan- 
guage; talk (Herbert.) 3. Effusion of lan- 
guage; speech (Locke.) 4, A treatise; a dis- 
sertation either written or uttered (Pepe). 

To Discou’Rse. v, 2, (from the noun.) 1. 
To converse; to talk; to relate (Shakspeare). 
2. To treat upon in a solemn or set manner 
(Loeke). 3, To reason ; to pass from premises 


to consequences ( Davies). 
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_ To Discov’rse. v. a. To treat of; to talk 
-over; to discuss (Shakspeare). 

DISCOU/RSER, s. (from discoursé.) 1. A 
speaker; a haranguer (SAakspeare). 2. A 
writer on any subject (Brown). 

DISCOU'RSIVE. a. (from discourse.) 1, 
Passing by intermediate steps from premises to 
consequences (Malton). ¥%. Containing diae 
logue ; interlocutory (Dryden). 

DISCOU’RTEOUS. a. (dis and courteous.) ' 
Uncivil; uncomplaisant (Motteux). | 

Eine POUR ane ad, Uncivilly ; 
rudely. 

“~ DISCOUIRTESY. s. Incivility ; rudeness 
(Sidney). 

DI/SCOUS. a. (from discus, Lat.) Broad ; 
flat; wide (Quincy). 

DISCRE’DIT. s. (decrediter, Fr.) Igno- 
miny; reproach ; disgrace (Jogers). 

_ Yo Discry/prr. v. a. (decrediter, French.) 
1. To destroy the reputation of a person or — 
thing. 2. To render a thing suspicious which 
is believed to be true. 3. To hinder a rumour 
from spreading by shewing it to be false. 

DISCREET. a. (discret, French.) 1. Pru- 
dent ; circumspect ; cautious (Whitgift). 2. 
Modest; not forward (Thomson). aera 

DISCRE’ETLY. ad. Prudently ; cautious- 
ly ; circumspectly (J¥aller). 

DISCRE’ETNESS. s. The quality of being 
discreet ; discretion. 

DI/SCREPANCE. s. (discrepantia, Lat.) 
Difference ; contrariety ; disagreement. _ 

DI/SCREPANT. a. (discrepans, Lat.) Dif- 
ferent; disagreeing ; contrary. 

DISCRE’TE. a. (discreius, Latin.) 1. Dis- 
tinct ; disjointed; not continuous (Hale). 2. 
Disjunctive. 

Discrete, or DisJuNCT, PROPORTION, 
is that in which the ratio between two or more 
pairs of numbers is the same, and yet the pro- 
portion is not continued, so as that the ratio 
may be the same between the consequent of 
one pair and the antecedent of the next pair. ! 

DiscRETE QUANTITY, is such as is not’ 
continued and joined together. Such for in- 
stance is any number ; for its parts, being dis- _ 
tinct units, cannot be united into one conti- 
nuum. : 

DISCRETION. s. (from discretio, Lat.) 
1, Prudence; knowledge to govern or direct 
one’s self; skill; wise management ( Tillot- 
son). 2, Liberty of acting at pleasure ; uncon- 
trolled and unconditional power. 

DISCRE'TIONARY, a. (from discretion.) 
pig at large; unlimited; unrestrained (Tai- 
er). 

DISCRETIONE, a musical term, requit- 
ing great care and judgment in the performer, 

DISCRE/TIVE. a. (discretus, Latin.) 1. 
(In logic.) Discretive propositions are such 
wherein various, and seemingly opposite, 
judgments are made, whose variety or dis 
tinction is noted by the particles, bud, though, 

et, &e. as, travellers may change their climates 
ut not their temper. 2. (In grammar.) Dis- 
cretive distinctions are such as imply opposi- — 


tion: as, not aanan, but a beasi. 
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DISCRIUMINABLE. a. (from discrimi- 
nate.) Distinguishable by outward marks or 
tokens. 

To DISCRVY’MINATE. v. a. (discrimino, 
Lat.) 1. To mark with notes of difference 
(South). 2. To select or separate from others 


( Boyle). 

DISCRIUMINATENESS. s. Distinctness. 

DISCRIMINA‘TION. s. (discrimtinaiio, 
Lat.) The state of being distinguished from 
other persons or things (Svilling fleet). 2. The 
act of distinguishing one from another; dis- 
tinction (Addison). 3. The mark of distinc- 
tion (Holder). © 

DISCRIV’MINATIVE. a. (from discrimi- 
nate.) 1. That makes the mark of distinction ; 
characteristical (Woodward). , 2. ‘That ob- 
serves distinction (More). 

DISCR’MINOUS. a. (from discrimen, 
Lat.) Dangerous; hazardous: not usual 
(Harvey). 

DISCU’/BITORY. a. (diseulitorius, Lat.) 

Fitted to the posture of leaning (Brown). 

DISCUMBENCY. s. (discumbens, Lat.) 
The act of leaning at meat (Brown). 

To DISCU’/MBER. v. a. (dis and cumber.) 
To disengage from any troublesome weight 

(Pope). 

To DISCU’RE. v. a. (decouvrir, Fr.) To 
discover ; to reveal: not used (Spenser). 

DISCU’RSIVE.-a. (discursif, French.) 1. 
Moving here and there; roving (Bacon). 2. 
Proceeding by gradation from premises to con- 

sequences ; argumentative (More). 

DISCU/RSIVELY., ad. By due gradation 
-of argument (Hale). . 

DISCU’RSORY. a. (discursor, Lat.) Ar- 
gumental; rational. 

DISCUS, in antiquity, a quoit made of 
“stone, iron, or copper, nearly a foot Jong, in- 
-clining to an oval figure, which was hurled in 

form of a bowl, to a vast distance, by the 
help of a leather thong tied round the person’s 
hand who threw it, and put through a hole in 
the middle. Homer has made Ajax and Ulysses 
great adepts at this sport. 

Discus, among the ancients, also signified 
around shield consecrated to the memory of 
some hero, and hung up in the temple of some 


god. ; 
Discus, in astronomy, is derived from the 
above. See Disk. 


To DISCU'SS. ». a. (discussam, Latin.) |. 
To examine; to ventilate (Pope). 2. To 


disperse (Wotton). 3. To break to pieces (P 


(Brown). 

DISCU’SSER. s. (from discuss.) He that 
discusses ; an examiner. 

DISCU’SSION, s. (from discuss.) 1. Dis- 
quisition; examination; ventilation of a 
question (Prior). 2. (in surgery.) A breath- 
ing out the humours by insensible transpiration 
(Wiseman). . . 

DISCUSSIVE. a. (from discuss.) Having 
the power to discuss or disperse. . 

DISCUTIENTS. (discutientia, from discu- 
tio, to shake in pieces). A term in surgery ap- 


‘DIS 
plied: to those substances which possess a power 
of repelling or resolving tamours. 

To DISDAIN, v. a. (dedaigner, French.) 
To scofn; to consider as unworthy of one’s 
character (Addison). 

Dispa/in. s. (sdegno, Italian.) Contempt ; 
scorn; indignation ( Evclus.) 

Disdain is such a degree of contempt as pre- 
cludes any commerce with the party despised. 
It considers him as ‘totally unworthy of our 
notice; even of our reprehension, which al- 
ways supposes a possibility of being reclaimed. 

DISDAUINFUL. a. (disdain and full.) Con- 
temptuous; haughtily scornful; indignant 
(Hooker). Be Ks 

DISDA/INFULLY. ad. Contemptuously ; 
with haughty scorn; with indignation (SowdA). 

DISDAIINFULNESS. s. Contempt; con- 
temptuousness ; haughty scorn (Ascham). 

DISDIAPASON, in music, a double oc- 
tave, or fifteenth. The extremes of the dis- 
diapason limited the ancient scale, or dia- 
gramma: and in practice, they are generally 
found to limit the voice; for there are very few 
singers who can stretch their voice beyond a 
double octave, without disfiguring it by the 
effort, and thus making what is called a false 
voice. 

DISEAISE. s. (dis and ease.) Distemper ; 
malady ; sickness; morbid state (Swit). 

Disease. (morbus.) An alteration of any 
kind from a state of perfect health. It is 
termed general when it pervades the entire 
system, and does not depend upon any partial 


or local affection: and partial or local when 


confined to an individual organ. 

Diseases are also distributed into original, or 
idiopathic, and secondary or symptomatic: both 
of which may be either general or partial. 
They are also denominated from the causes 
that produce them, as ENDEMIC, EpIpEMIc, 
Sporapic, &c. all which see, as also Mepr- 
CINE. it 

To DisEAa/sE. v. a. (from the noun.) 1.To 
afflict with disease; to torment with sickness + 
to make morbid (Shakspeare). 2. To put to 
pain; to make uneasy (Locke). 

DISEA’SEDNESS. s. (from diseased.) 
Sickness ; morbidness (Burnet). 

DISE/DGED. a Blunted; obtunded (Shak- 
speare). 3 

To DISEMBA/RK. »v. a. To carry to land 
(Shakspeare). . 

To DisemBa’RK. v. n. To go on land 


ope). ‘ ee 

To DISEMBI’TTER. v. a. (dis and eme 
Litter.) To sweeten; to free from bitterness 
(Addison). . . 

DISEMBO'DIED. a. Divested of the body. 

To DISEMBO'GUE. ». a. (disemboucher, 
old Fr.) To pour out at the mouth of a river ; 
to vent (Addison). 

To DisemMBo/GuE, v. x. To gain a vent; 
to flow (Cheyne). _ bate 
 DISEMBO/WELLED. part. a. (dis and 
embowel.) Taken from out the bowels (PAt- 
lips). . 


DIS 
Te DISEMBROIL. v. a. (debouiller, Fr.) 


To disentangle; to free from perplexity (Dry- 


en). hat 
-Fo DISENA'BLE. v. a. To déprive of 
power; to sink into weakness (Dryden). 

fo DISENCHA'NT. uv. a. To free from the 
force of an enchantinent (Denham). 

To DISENCU/MBER. ». a. (dis and en- 
cumber.) 1. To discharge from encumbrances ; 
to disburden; to exonerate (Spratt). 2. To 
free from obstruction of any kind (Addison). 

DISENCU’MBRANCE. s. ‘Freedom from 
encumbrance and. obstruction (Spectator). - 

To DISENGAIGE. »v. a. (dis and engage.) 
1. To separate from any thing with which it 
is in union (Burnet): 2. To disentangle ; to 
clear from impediments or difficulties (/Val- 
ler). 3.'To withdraw the affection ; to wean ; 
to abstract the mind (Aéterbury). 4. To free 


from any powerful detention (Denham). 5. 


To release from an obligation. 

To Disenealce. v. a. To set one’s self free 
from (Collier). . 

~DISENGA'IGED. participial a. 1. Dis- 
Joined; disentangled. 2. Vacant; at leisure. 
3. Released from obligation. és 

DISENGA’/GEDNESS. s. The quality of 
being disengaged; vacuity of attention. | 

DISENGA'GEMENT. s. (from disengage.) 
1. Release from any engagement, or obligation. 
2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. ; 

To DISENTA'NGLE. v. a. 1. To unfold or 
loose the parts of any thing interwoven with 
one another (Boyle). 2. ‘To set free from im- 
pediments; to clear from perplexity or diffi- 
culty (Clarendon). 3. To disengage; to sepa- 
rate (Stalling fleet). 

To DISENTE’RRE. v. a. 
(Brown). 

Lo DISENTHRAIL. v. a. To set free; to 
restore to liberty; to rescue from slavery 
(Sandys). 

To DISENTHRO’NE. v. a. To depose 
from sovereignty ; to dethrone (Milton). 

To DISENTRA!NCE. »v. a. To awaken 
from a trance or deep sleep (Hudibras). 

To DISESPOUI!SE. ». a. To separate after 
faith plighted (Milton). | 

DISESTE’EM. ss. (dts and esteem.) Slight 
regard (Locke). a aoe 

To Disesre’'eM. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
regard slightly (Chapman). 

DISESTIMA/TION. s. Disrespect; dis- 
esteem. — ' 

DISFA!VOUR. s. (dis and favour.) 1. Dis- 
countenance; unpropitious rezard (Bacon). 
2. A state of ungraciousness or unacceptable- 
ness (Spelman). 3. Want of beauty. 

To Disralvour. v. a. (from the noun. ) 
To discountenance; to withhold or withdraw 
kindness (Swift). 

DISFIGURA/TION. s. (from disfigure.) 
1. The act of disfiguritig. 2. The state of being 
disfigured. 3. Deformity. . 

To DISFI’/GURE. v. a. (dis and figure.) 
To change any thing ‘to a worse form; to dea 
form; to mangle (Locke). 


To unbury 


DIS 
DISFI/“GUREMENT. s. (from disfigure.) 


Defacement of beauty ; change of a better form 
to a worse (Suckling). 


To DISFO’/REST.. v. a. To reduce land 


from the privileges of a forest to the state of. 


common land. 
To DISFRA'NCHISE. v. a. To deprive of 
rivileges or immunities. 
DISFRA'INCHISEMENT. s. The act of 
depriving of privileges. es 
To DISFU'RNISH. v. a. To deprive; to 


unfurnish; to strip (Knowles. 


To DISGA'RNISH. v. a. 1. To strip of or-: 


naments. 2. To take guns from a fortress. 

To DISGLO’RIFY. v. a. To deprive of 
glory; to treat with indignity (Molton). 

To DISGO'RGE. v. a. (degorger, Fr.) 1. 
To discharge by the mouth (Dryden). 2. To 
pour out with violence (Derham), 


DISGRAICE. s. (disgrace, French.) 1, 


State of being out of favour, 2. State of ig- 


3. Act of 


nominy; dishonour (Shakspeare). . : 
4. Cause 0 


unkindness: obsolete (Sidney). 
shame (Brown). 

To Diseralce. v. a. 1. To bring a reproach 
upon; to dishonour, as an agent (Hooker). 
2. To bring to shame, as axcause, 3. ‘To put 
out of favour. 

DISGRA'CEFUL. a. (disgrace and full.) 
Shameful ;. ignominious ; reproachful (Tay- 
lor). 

DISGRA/CEFULLY. ad. In disgrace ; 
with indignity; ignominiously (Ben Jonson). 
DISGRA'ICEFULNESS. s. Ignominy. 

DISGRA/CER. s. One that exposes to 
shame; one that causes ignominy (Swift). 

DISGRA/CIOUS.. a. 
speare), 

To DISGUISE. v. a. (deguiser, French.) 
1, To conceal by a unusual dress (Shak- 
speare). 
ance. 3. To disfigure; to change the form 
(Dryden), 4.'To deform by liquor (Specta- 
tor). ; 

Diseur’sg. s. (from the 
contrived to conceal the person that wears it 
{ Addison.) 2, A false appearance (Pope). 3. 
Disorder by drink (Shakspeare). — | 

DISGUISEMENT. s. (from disguise.) 
Dress of concealment (Stdzey). 

_DISGUI'/SER. s. (from disguise.) 1. One 
that puts on a disguise (Swift). 
conceals another by a disguise; one that dis- 
figures (Shakspeare). 

DISGU‘ST. s. (degout, French.) 1. Aver- 
sion of the palate from any thing. 2. III 
humour; malevolence; offence conceived 
(Locke). 

To Disaulst. v. a. (degouter, French.) 1, 
To raise aversion in the stomach; to distaste, 
2. To strike with dislike ; to offend (Watts). 
3. To produce aversion (Swift). 

DISGU/STFUL. a. Nauseous (Swift). 

DISH. s.-(oipe, Saxon; diseus, Latin.) 1. 
A broad wide vessel, in which food is served 

up at the table (Dryden). 2. A deep hollow 
vessel for liquid food (Milton). .3. The meat 


Unpleasing (Shak- — 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appear- 


verb.) 1. A: dress ’ 


g. One that’ 


DIS 
served i a dish ; any particular kind of food 
(Shakspecre.) 
To Disu. v. a. To-serve in a dish (Shak- 
speare.) : 

DISH-CLOUT. s. (dish and clout.) The 
cloth with which the maids rub their dishes 
(Swift): 

DISH-WASHER. s. The name of a bird. 

DISHABIVLLE. a. (dishabille, Fr.) Un- 
_ dressed ; loosely or negligently dressed (Dry- 

den). 

DIsHABI/LLE. s. 
(Clarissa). 4 

To DISHA'BIT. v. a. To throw out of 
place; to drive from their habitation (Shak- 
speare). 


‘DISHA‘/RMONY., s. Contrariety to har- 


Undress; loose dress 


mony. 7 
To DISHEA/RTEN. v. a. To discourage ; 
to dejéct ; to terrify ; to depress (Milton). 
DISHERISON. s. The act of debarring 
from inheritance. 
To DISHE’RIT. v. a. (dis and inherit.) To 


cut off from hereditary succession (Spenser). 


To DISHE'VEL. v. a. (decheveler, Fr.) To | 


spread the hair disorderly (Anoll/es). 

DISHING. a. Concave (Mortimer). 

DISHO/NEST. a. (dis aud honest.) 1. Void 
of probity; void of faith; faithless; fraudu- 
Jent (South). 2. Unchaste; lewd (Shak- 
speare). 3. Disgraced; dishononred (Dry- 
den). 4. Disgraceful ; ignominious (Pope). ' 

DISHO'NESTLY. ad. 1. Without faith; 
without probity ; faithlessly ; wickedly (Shak- 
speare). 2. Lewdly; wantonly; unchastely 
(Eccles). 

_ DISHO'NESTY. s. 1. Want of probity ; 
faithlessness (Swift). 2. Unchastity; incon- 
tinence (Shaukspeare). 

-DISHO'NOUR. s. (dis and honour.) 1. 
Reproach; disgrace; ignominy (Boyle). 2. 
Reproach uttered ; censure (Shakspeare.) 

To Disuo/nour. v. a. 1, To disgrace ; to 
bring shame upon; to blast with infamy 
(Shakspeare). 2. To violate chastity. 3. To 
treat with indignity (Dryden). 

DISHO'INOURABLE. a. 1. Shameful ; 
reproachful ; ignominious (Daniel). 2. Being 
in a state of neglect or disesteem. 

DISHO/NOURER. s. (from dishonour.) 1. 
One that treats another with indignity (Mil- 
fou). 2. A violator of chastity. 

To DISHOIRN. v. a: To strip of horns 
CShakspeare). 

DISHU’MOUR. s. Peevishness; ill hu- 
mour; uneasy state of mind (Spectator). 

DISIMPRO/VEMENT. s. Reduction from 
a better to a worse state (Norris). 

To DISINCA’RCERATE. v. a. To set at 
liberty ; to free from prison (Harvey.) 

DISINCLINA/TION. s. Want of affec- 
tion; slight; dislike (Arbuthnot). 

To DISINCL INE. v. a. (dis and incline.) 
To produce dislike to; to make disaffected ; to 
alienate affection from (Clarendon). 

‘DISINGENU‘ATY. s. Meanness of arti- 
‘hee; unfairness (Clarendon). 


DIS 


_DISINGE/NUOUS. a. Unfair; meanly 
artful ; vitiously subtle; sly; crafty; illiberal, 
DISINGE/NUOUSLY. ad. Ina disinge- 
nuows manner. . 
_DISINGE’NUOUSNESS. s. Mean sub- 
tilty ; low craft (Government of the Tongue). 

DISINHE/RISON. s. (dis and inherit.) 
1. The act of cutting off from any hereditary 
succession (Clarendon). 2. The state of being 
cut off from an hereditary right (Taylor). 

To DISINHE’RIT. v. a. To cut off from 
an hereditary right (Davies). ; 

To DISINTER. v. a. To unbury ; to take 
as out of the grave (Addison). : 

DISINTERE/SSED. a. (dis and inéeresse, 
Fr.) Void of regard to private advantage; im- 
partial (Dryden). 

DISENTERE/SSMENT. s. (dis and inée- 
ressement, lr.) Disregard to private advan- 
tage; disinterest ; disinterestedness (Prior). 

DISUNTEREST. s. (dis and interest.) 1. 
What is contrary to one’s wish or prosperity 
(Glanville). 2. Indifference to profit. 

DIS! NTERESTED. a. (from disinterest.) 
1. Superiour to regard of private advantage ; 
not influenced by private profit (Swift). 2. 
Without any concern in an affair. 

DISINTERE’STEDLY. ad. In a disin- 

terested manner. | 

DISINTERE’STEDNESS. s. (from dis- 
interested.) Contempt of private interest 
(Brown). 

To DISYVNTRICATE. v. a. To disentan- 


‘le. ’ 
; To DISINVI'TE. v. a. (dis and invite.) To 
retract an invitation. 

To DISJO/IN. v. a. (dejoindre, Fr.) To se- 
parate; to part from each other (Milton), 

To DISJO'INT. »v. a. (dis and joznt.) 1. To 
put out of joint (Sandys). 2. To break at 
junctures; to separate at the part where there 
is a cement (Irene). 3. To break in pieces 
(Blackmore). 4. To carve a fowl. 5. To 
make incoherent (Sidney). 

To DissoNnt. v. n. To fall in pieces (Shak- 
speare). 

DissoyNT. paréicip. (from the verb.) Sepa- 
rated ; divided (Shakspeare). 

DISJU’NCT, a. (disjuncéus, Lat.) Dis- 
joined ; separate. 

DISJU’NCTION. s. (from disjunctio, Lat.) 
Disunion ; separation; parting (South). 

DISJU’NCTIVE. a. (disjunctivus, Latin.) 
1. Incapable of union (Grew.) 2. That marks 
separation or opposition: as, I love him, or fear 
him (Watts). 3. (in logic.) A disjunctive 
proposition is when the parts are opposed to 
one another by disjunctive particles: as, {2 ts 
either day or night. 

DISIU’NCTIVELY. ad. Distinctly ; sepa- 
rately (Decay of Piety.) 

DISK, or Disc. (Sicx2¢, Gr ) In astronomy, 
the body or face of the sun or moon, such as it 
appears to us. Though each of these bodies. 
is nearly spherical, it appears as a circular 
plane, and this is the disk. | 

Disk oF A LEAF, in botany, the whole 


R 


DIS 


‘surface ; supine, the upper; prone, the under 


surface. Disk of a flower, is the central part 
in radiate compound flowers, cousisting gene- 
rally of regular corollules or florets: it ts ap- 
plied to other aggregate flowers, when the 
florets towards the middle differ from those in 
the circumference; as in umbels. 

DISKUNDNESS. s. 1. Want of kindness ; 
want of affection. 2. Ill turn; injury; detri- 
ment( Woodward). 

DISLIKE. s. 1. Disinclination ; absence of 
aflection, (Spenser). 2. Discord ; dissension : 
not in use (lairfar). 

To Disti'Kz. v. a. (dis and like.) To dis- 
approve ; to regard without affection (Temple). 

DISLUKEFUL. a. (dislike and full.) Dis- 
affected ; malign: not in use (Spenser). 

To DISLIUKEN. v. a. (dis and like.) To 
make unlike: not usual (Shakspeare). 

DISLUKENESS. s. Dissimilitude ; not re- 
semblance; unlikeness (Locke). 

DISLVKER. s. A disapprover; one that is 
not pleased (Sw2/t). 

' To DISLI'MB. v. a. (dis and limb.) Todi- 
laniate ; to tear limb from limb. 

To DISLIIMN. vw. a. (dis and limn.) To 
unpaint; to strike out ofa picture (Shaks.). 


To DIISLOCATE. vw. a. (dis and locus, 


Latin.) 1. To put out of the proper place 
(Woodward). . 2. To put out of joint (Shak- 
speare). 


' DISLOCA'TION. s, (from dislocate.) 1. 
The act of shifting the places of things. 2. 
The state of being displaced (Burnet). 3. A 
luxation ; a joint put out. See LuxaTion. 

To DISLO’DGE. v. a. (dis and lodge.) 1. 
To remove from a place (Woodward). 2. To 
remore from a habitation (Dryden). 3. To 
drive an enemy froma station (Dryden). 4. 
‘To remove an army to other quarters (Shak- 
‘s$peare). 

Zo Disiolpex. v. n. To go away to an- 
other place (Milton). 

DISLO'YAL. a. (desloyal, French.) 1. 
Not true to allegiance; faithless; false to a 
sovereign; disobedient (Milton). 2. Disho- 
nest; perfidious: obsolete (Shakspeare). 3. 
Not true to the marriage bed : obsolete (Shak- 
speare). 4. False in love; not constant: ob- 
solete. 

DISLO'Y ALLY. ad. Not faithfully; trea- 
cherously ; disobediently. 
~~ DISLOYALTY. s. (from. disloyal.) 1. 
Want of fidelity to the sovereign (A. Charles). 
2. Want of fidelity in love: obsolete (Shak- 
speare). 

DISMAIL. a. (dies malus, Latin, an evil 


“ day.) Sorrowful; dire; horrid; melancholy ; 


uncomfortable; unhappy; dark (Decay of 
Piety). 
DI'SMALLY. ad. Horribly; sorrowfully. 
DI'SMALNESS. s. Horrour ; sorrow. 
To DISMA/’NTLE. ». d. (dis and mantle.) 
1. To deprive of a dress ; to strip (South). @. 
“Yo loose; to throw off a dress (Shakspeare). 


DIS 
To DISMA'SK. », a. Todivest of a mask; 


to uncover from concealment (Wotton). 
To DISMAIY. v. a. (desmayar, Spanish.) 
To terrify; to discourage; to affright (Ra- 


leigh). 
Disma’y. s. (desmayo, Spanish.) Fall of 


courage ; terrour felt; desertion of mind ; fear | 


impressed (Milton). 

DISMA’/YEDNESS. s. (from dismay.) 
Dejection of courage; dispiritedness (Sid- 
ney). 

DISME. s. (French.) A tenth ; 
part; tithe (Skakspeare). 

To DISME/MBER. v. a. To divide member 
from member; to cut in pieces (Swift). 

To DISMUSS. »v. a. (dismissus, Latin.) 1. 
To send away (Acts). 
parture (Dryden). 3. To discard; to divest 
of an office. 

DISMISSION. s. (from dismissio, Latin.) 
1. Dispatch; act of sending away (Dryden). 
2. An honourable discharge from any office or 
place (Milton). 3. Deprivation; obligation 
to leave any post or place (Shakspeare). © — 

To DISMO/RTGAGE. ». a. (dis and mort- 
gage.) To redeem from mortgage (Howel.) 

Lo DISMO’UNT. vw. a. (demonter, Fr.) 
1. ‘To throw offa horse (Shakspeare). 2. To 
throw from any elevation. 3. To throw a 
cannon from its carriage (#nol.) 

To Dismolunt. v. m. 1. To alight from a 
horse (Addison). &. To descend from any 
elevation. / 

To DISNA'TURALIZE. v. a. (dis and 
naturalize.) To alienate; to makealien. 


DISNA‘TURED. a. (dis and nature.) Un- 


the tenth 


‘natural; wanting natural tenderness (Shaks.) 


DISOBE’/DIENCE. s. (dis and obedience.) 


1. Violation of lawful command or prohibi- 


2. To give leave of de- — 


tion; breach of duty due to superiours (Shak- _ 


speare). 2. Incompliance (Blackmore). 


DISOBE’DIENT. ‘a. Not observant of law- — 


ful authority (Kings). 


To DISOBE’Y. v.-a.: (dis andvohey ERM 


break commands, or transgress prohibitions 
(Denham). 

DISOBLIGA/TION. s. (dis and obliga- 
tion.) Offence; cause of disgust (Claren- 
don). kit 
To DISOBLIGE, v. a. (dis and oblige.) 
To offend ; to disgust; to give offence to 
(Addison). . 


DISOBLI’GING. part. a. Disgusting; n=” 


pleasing ; offensive (Gov. of Tongue), 

DISOBLIUGINGLY. ad. Ina disgusting 
or offensive manner; without attention to 
lease. 


! DISOBLI/GINGNESS. s. Offensiveness; — 


readiness to disgust. 


DISO/RBED. a. (dis and orl.) Thrown out — 
of the proper orbit (Shakspeare). “ 


DISORDER. s. (disordre, French.) 1. 
Want of regular disposition ; irregularity ; con- 
fusion (Spectator). 2. Tumult; disturbance ; 
bustle (Waller). 3 


3. Neglect of rule; irregu-— 


\ 8, To strip a town of its outworks (Hakewill). 


larity (Pope). 4. Breach of laws; violation | 
‘4. To break down any thing external (Dry.) 


of standing institution (Wisdom). 5. Breach — 


DIS 


of that regularity in the animal economy 
which causes health; sickness; distemper 
(Locke). 6. Discomposure of mind. 

To Disolrper. v. a. (dis and order.) 1. 
To throw into confusion; to confound; to 
disturb ; to ruffle (Milton). 2. To make sick; 
to disturb the body. 3. To discompose ; to 
disturb the mind. 4. To turn out of holy or- 
ders (Dryden). 

DISO/RDERED. a. (from disorder.) Dis- 
orderly ; irregular ; vitious ; loose (Shaks.). | 

DISO/RDEREDNESS. . s. Irregularity ; 
want of order ; confusion (Knoles), 

DISO/RDERLY. a. (from disorder.) 1. 
Confused ; immethodical (Hale). 2. Irregu- 
Jar; tumuliuous (Addison). 3, Lawless; con- 

trary to law; inordinate ; vitious (Bacon). 

Diso’rperty. ad. 1. Without rule; 
without method ; irregularly ; confusedly (Ra- 
leigh). 2. Without law; inordinately (Thes- 
salonians). 

_ DISO/RDINATE. a. Not-living by the 
rules of virtue ; inordinate (Milton). 

_ DISO’RDINATELY. ad. Inordinately ; 
Vitiously, 

DISO/RIENTATED. a: (dis and orient.) 
Turned from the east; turned from the right 
direction (Harris), 

; To DISOWN. v. a. (dis and own.) 1. To 
deny ; not to allow (Dryden). 2. To abne- 
gate ; to renounce (Swift). 

‘To DISPA'ND. v. a. (dispando, 
To display; to spread abroad. , 

DISPA’NSION. s. (from dispansus, Lat.) 

The act of displaying ; diffusion ; dilatation. 

To DISPARAGE, v. a. (from dispar, 
Latin.) 1. To marry any one to another of 
inferiour condition. 2. To match unequally ; 

to injure by union with something inferiour in 

-excellence. 3. To injure by a comparison 
with something of less value. 4. To treat with 
contempt; to mock; -to flout; to reproach 


Latin.) 


(Milton). 5. To bring reproach upon ; to be 


the cause of disgrace (Atterbury). 
DISPA’RAGEMENT. s.° (from dispar- 
age.) 1. Injurious union, or comparison with 
Something of inferiour excellence (Z’ strange). 
2. (In law.) Matching an heir in marriage 
under his or her degree, or against decency 
(Sidney). 3. Reproach ; disgrace ; indignity 
(Hotton). 
_ DISPA’RAGER. s. One that disgraces. 

DISPARATES.. s.  (disparata, Latin.) 

Things so unlike that they cannot be compared 
_ with each other. 

DISPARITY. s. (from dispar, Latin.) 1. 
Inequality ; difference in degree either of rank 
or excellence (Rogers). 2. Dissimilitude ; 
unlikeness. 

_ Lo DISPA’RK. v. g. (dis and park.) 1. 
To throw open a park (Shakspeare). 2. 
To set at large; to release from enclosure 
Caller). 

To DISPA/RT. v. a. (dis and part ; disper- 
4tor, Latin.) To divide in two; to separate ; 
to break ; to burst; to rive (Dyer). 
. Dispart, in gunnery, is the setting a mark 
upon the niuzzie-ring, or thereabouts, of a 


DIS 

piece of ordnance, so that a sight tine taken 
upon the top of the base ring against the 
touch-hole, by the mark set on or near the 
muzzle, may be parallel to the axis of the con- 
cave cylinder. ‘The common way of doing this 
is to take the two diameters of the base ring, 
and of the place where the dispart is to stand, 
and divide the différence between them into 
two equal parts, one of which will be the 
length of the dispart which is set on the gun 
with wax or pitch, or fastened there with a 
piece of twine or marlin. By means of an in- 
strument it may be done with all possible - 
nicety, 5 

DISPA/SSION. s. (dis and passion.) . Free- 
dom from mental perturbation (Temple). 

DISPA/SSIONATE. s. (dis and passion- 
ate.) Cool; calm; moderate; temperate (C/a- 
rendon), 

DISPATCH; or Despatrcn, a letter on 
some aflair of state, or other business of im- 
portance, sent with care and éxpedition by a 
courier express. ‘The business of dispatches 
lies on the secretaries of state and their clerks. 
The king gives: directions to his ministers 
abroad by dispatches. The word is also used 
for the packet or mail containing such letters. 
The French, during the reign of Louis XIV. 
had a conseil des depéchés, ‘* council of dis- 
patches,” held in the king’s presence, at which 
the dauphin, the duke of. Orleans, the chan- 
cellor, and four secretaries of state, assisted. 

To DISPE’L. v. a. (dispello, Latin.) To | 
drive by scattering ; to dissipate (Locke). 

DISPE/NCE. s. (dispense, Fr.) Expence ; 
cost ; charge ; profusion (Spenser). 

To DISPE/ND. v. a. (dispendo, Lat.) To 
spend ; to consume; to expend (Spenser). 

DISPENSARY. (from dispenso, to distri- 
bute.) The shop or place in which medicines 
are prepared. 

The word dispensary is used more particu- 
larly to denote a charitable institution very 
common in London and some other large 
towns of Britain. They are supported by vo- 
luntary subscriptions, and each has one or 
more physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
who attend, or ought to attend at stated times, 
in order to prescribe for the poor, and if neces- 
sary to visit them at their own habitations. 
The poor are supplied with medicines gratis. 
Where these institutions are managed with 
care, they are of the utmost importance to so- 
ciety: it being unquestionably more for the 
comfort of the sick to be attended at their own 
houses, than to be dragged from their families 
to an hospital. 

DISPENSA/TION. s. (from dispensatio, 
Latin.) 1. Distribution; the act of dealing 
out any thing (Woodward). 2. The dealing 
of God with his creatures ; methed of provi- 
dence (Jaylor), 3. An exemption from some 
law ; a permission to do something forbidden 
(Ward). 

_ Dispensation, in law, &c. a permission 
to do something contrary to the standing laws; 


or a relaxation, or suspension of a law, on 


some just occasion. 


DIS 


Some confound dispensation with equity ; 


but they are very different things ; for equity 
is only the correction, or modification, of a 
law which is too general: but a dispensation 
suspends the obligation of the law itself, and 
can, therefore, be only given. by the legislative 
power. / 2 

The archbishop of Canterbury has a power, 
by stat. 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21. of dispensing in 
any case, within the realm, wherein dispensa- 
tions, not contrary to the law of God, were 
formerly granted by the see of Rome, as well 
to the king as to his subjects : but in extraor- 
dinary matters, or in a case that is new, the 
king and council are to be consulted ; and the 
dispensation must be confirmed under the 
broad seal: and during the vacancy: of the 
archbishop’s see, the guardian of the spirituali- 
ties may grant dispensations. Every bishop, of 
common right, has the power of dispensing in 
common cases. 

DISPENSA’TOR, s. (Lat.) One employed 
in dealing out any thing; a distributer (Bac.) 

DISPE/NSATORY. s. (from dispense.) A 
book in which the composition of medicines 1s 
described and directed ; a pharmacopeia (Zam- 


mond). 

To DISPE/NSE. v. a. (dispenser, French.) 
1. Fo deal out; to distribute (D. of Piety.) 
2. To make upa medicine. 3. To Dispense 
with; to excuse; to grant dispensation for ; 
to allow (Raleigh). 4. To Dispense with; 
to set free from an obligation (Addison). 

Disve/nsE. s. (from the verb.) Dispensa- 
tion ; exemption: not in use (Milton). 

DISPE/NSER. s. (from dispense.) One that 
dispenses ; a distributer (Spraéé). 

To DISPE/OPLE. v. n. To depopulate ; to 
empty of people (Pope). 

DISPIHYOPLER. s. (from dispeople.) A 
depopulator; a waster (Gay). : 

To DISPE’/RGE. v.. a. (dispergo, Latin.) 
To sprinkle ; to scatter (Shakspeare). 

DISPERMOUS, in botany, a term applied 
to a fructification containing two seeds only, 
as in-umbellate and stellate plants. 

To DISPEIRSE. v. a. (dispersus, Latin.) 
1. To scatter; to drive to different parts (2.). 
2,°To dissipate (Malton). 3. To deal about ; 
to distribute (Bacon). 

DISPE/RSEDLY. ad. (from dispersed.) 
In a dispersed manner ; separately (Hooker), 

DISPE'RSEDNESS. s. (from dispersed.) 
The state of being dispersed ; dispersion. 

DISPERSENESS. s. (from disperse.) 
Thinness; scatteredness (Brerewood). 

DISPE’RSER. s. (from disperse.) A scat- 
terer; a spreader (Spectator). / 

DISPERSION, in general, signifies the 
scattering or dissipating something. Hence, 
in optics, it denotes the same with the diver- 
gency of the rays of light. 

Dispersion (Point of), in dioptrics, 
the point from which refracted rays begin to 
diverge, where their refraction renders them 
divergent. j 

DISPERSION OF INFLAMMATION, 1n sur- 
gery, is the removing an inflammation, and 


Uneasiness ; pain received (Locke). 


DIS 


restoring the inflamed part to its natural 


Slate. ; 


DISPERSION OF MANKIND, in the history — 


of the world, was occasioned by the confusion 
of tonzues, and took place in consequence of 
the overthrow of Babel at the birth of Peleg; 
whence he derived his name. See BABEL and 
CONFUSION OF TONGUES. 

Dis PERSION OF LIGHT, in optics, denotes 


the enlargement of a pencil or beam of light, — 


which is produced by its passage from one me- 
dium to another, and this enlargement arises 
from the nature of the medium, 


Dr. Wollaston’s mode of examining refrac. | 


tive and dispersive powers is described in Phil.’ 
Transae. for 1802, or Nicholson’s Jour. vol. 
iv. pa. 89. Extensive tables of refractive and 
dispersive powers are given by Dr. T. Young, 


at pp. 296, 299, vol. ii. of his Natural Philo- : 


sophy. 

To DISPIRIT. v. a. (dis and spirit.) 1. 
To discourage ; to deject ; to depress ; to damp; 
to terrify; to intimidate (Clarendon). 2. ‘Yo 
exhaust the spirits; to oppress the constitution 
of the body (Collier). 


DISPIURITEDNESS. s. (from dispirit.)- 


Want of vigour; want of vivacity. 


To DISPLAICE. v. a. (dis and place.) 1. 


To put outof place. 2. To put out of any state 
or condition (Bacon). 3. To disorder (Shaks- 
eare). ; 
DISPLA/CENCY. s. (displicentia, Latin.) 
1. Incivility ; disobligation. 2. Disgust; any 
thing unpleasing (Decay of Piety). 


To DISPLA'NT. v. a. (dis and plant.) i . 


To remove a plant.. 2, To drive a people from 
the place in which they have fixed their resi- 
denee (Bacon). 


DISPLANTA/TION. s, 1. The removalof — 


a plant. 
leigh). 


2. The ejection of a people (Ras 


To DISPLAIY. v. a. (desployer, French.) — 


1. To spread wide (Spenser), 


2. To exhibit | 


to the sight.or mind (Locke). 3. To carve; — 


to cut up GSpectator). 
straint (Shakspeare). 
to view (Shakspeare). 
Dispvaly. s. (from the verb.) An exhibi 
tion of any thing to view (Spectator). 
DISPLAYED, in heraldry, an eagle or any 
other bird so drawn that it stands erect, with 
its wings expanded. 
DISPLEA/SANCE.. 
Anger; discontent: obsolete (Spenser). 
DISPLEA/SANT. a. Unpleasing ; offen- 
sive ; unpleasant (Glanville). 


s. (from displease.) 


4. To talk without re- | 
5. To set ostentatiously — 


To DISPLE/ASE. v. a. (dis and. please.) 


To offend ; to make angry (Chronicles). 


To Dispur'ase. v. n. To disgust; to raise 


aversion (Locke). 


DISPLE/ASINGNESS. s. (from displeas= 


ing.)  Offensiveness; quality of offending 
(Locke). sath Wa 
DISPLE!ASURE. s. «(from displease.) 1s 


fence; pain given (Judges). 3. Anger; in- 
dignation (Knolles). 
favour (Peacham). 


2, Of 


4, State of disgrace; dis- 


DIS 


To DispLelasure. v. a. To displease; not 
to gain favour: out of use (Bacon). 

To DISPLO'DE. v. a. (displodo, Latin.) 
To disperse with noise; to vent with violence 
(Milton). 

DISPLO'SION. s. (from displosus, Latin.) 
The act of disploding ; a sudden burst or dis- 
persion with noise and violence. 

DISPONDEE, in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a double spondee or foot, consisting of 
four long syllables ; as jiraméntim, conclidenteés, 
Savpatovluv. 

DISPO/RT. s. (dis and sport.) Play; sport ; 
pastime ; diversion (Hayward). 

To Dispo/rt. v. a. To divert (Shaks.). 
To Dispolri. v. n. To play; to toy; to 

wanton (Pope). 

DISPOISAL. s. (from dispose.) 1. The act 
of disposing or regulating any thing; regula- 
tion; distribution (Milton). 2. The power 
of distribution ; the right of bestowing (Alter- 
bury}. 3. Government; management (Locke). 
4, Establishment in a new state (Jaéler). 

To DISPOISE. v. a. (disposer, French.) 
1. To employ to various purposes ; to diffuse 
(Prior). 2. To give; to place; to bestow 
(Spratt). 3. To turn, to any particular end 
or consequence (Dryden). 4. To adapt; to 
form for any purpose (Spenser). 5. To frame 
the mind ; to incline (Smalrid.). 6. 'To make 
fit (Locke). 7. To regulate; to adjust (Dry- 
den). &. To Dispose of. To apply to any 
purpose; to transfer to any other person or use 
(Swift). 9. To Dispose of. ‘To put into 
the hands of another (Tatler). 10. To Drs- 

POSE of. To give away (Waller). 11. To 
Dispose of. To conduct; to behave (Bacon). 
12. To Dispose of. To place in any condi- 
tion (Dryden). 13. To Dispose of. To 
put away by any means (Burnet). 

- To Disvolss. v.n. To bargain; to make 
terms: obsolete (Shakspeare). 

_ Dispo/ss. s. (from the verb.) 1. Power ; 


management; disposal (Shakspeare). 2. Di-- 


stribution: act of government (Milton). 3. 


Disposition ; cast of behaviour (Shakspeare). 


4. Cast of mind; inclination (Shakspeare). 
DISPO'SER. s. (from dispose.) 1. Distri- 
buter; giver; bestower (Greunt), 2. Govern- 
our; regulator; director (Boyle). 3. One 
who gives to whom he pleases (P1207). 
» DISPOSITION. s. (from dispositio, Lat.) 
- 1, Order ; method; distribution (Dryden). 2. 
Natural fitness; quality (Newton). 3. ‘Ten- 
dency to any act or state (Bacon). 4. Temper 
of mind (Shakspeare).. 5. Affection of kind- 
ness or ill-will (Swifé). 6. Predominant in- 
elination (Locke). 
Disposition, in oratory. 
RY. ' 
: Disposition, in painting, See Paint- 
ING. 
_ Disposition, in human nature. 
man there is something original, that serves to 
distinguish him from others, that tends to form 
a character, and to make him meek or fiery, 
- eandid or deceitful, resolute or timorous, 
cheerful or morose. This original bent, term- 


See OrRATO- 


e 


In every ° 


DIS 


ed disposition, must be distinguished from a 
principle: the latter, signifying a law of hu- 
man nature, makes part of the common na- 
ture of man; the former makes part of the 
nature of this or that man. Propensity is a 
term common to both; for it signifies a prin- 
ciple as well as a disposition. 

‘The poets have observed, that men have 
their ‘* mollia tempora fandi,” when they are 
averse from saying or doing a harsh thing. 
This disposition is commonly termed by the 
English ‘¢ good humour,” of which, in the fair 
sex, Mr. Pope says, 

<¢ Good humour only teaches charms to last, 

‘¢ Still makes new conquests, and maintains 

the past.”’ 


There is no disposition more comfortable to the 
person, to the possessor himself, or renders 
him more agreeable to others, than good hu- 
mour. It isto the mind what good health is 
to the body ; it gives a man the capacity of en- 
joying every thing that is agreeable in life, and 
the faculty of communicating much enjoy- 
ment to others. 
DISPO'SITIVE. a. That implies disposal 
of any property; decretive (Aylife). 
DISPO'SITIVELY. ad. 1. In a dispositive 
manner. 2. Distributively (Brown). 
DISPO/SITOR. s. The lord of that sign in 
which the planet is. 
To DISPOSSE'’SS. v. a. To put out of pos- 


session; to deprive; to disseize (Z'tllotson). 


DISPO'SURE. s. (from dispose.) 1. Dis- 
posal; government; power; management 


(Sandys). 2. State; posture (Wotton). 

DISPRAINSE. s. Blame; censure (Addi- 
son). 

to DisPra‘IsE. v. a To blame; to cen- 
sure; to condemn (Shakspeare). , 

DISPRAI'SER. s. A censurer, 

DISPRA’ISIBLE. a. Unworthy of com- 
mendation. 

DISPRA/ISINGLY. ad. With blame 
(Shakspeare). ¥ 

To DISPREIAD. v. a. (dis and spread.) 
To spread different ways (Pope). 

DISPRO'FIT. s. Loss; damage; detri- 


ment. 
DISPROIOF. s. Confutation ; conviction 
of errour or falseheod (Afferbury). 
DISPROPO’/RTION. s. Unsuitableness in 
form or quantity of one thing to another ; want 
of symmetry; disparity (Denham). 
T) DisPROPO/RTION. v. a. lo mismatch ; 
to join things unsuitable (Swehkling). 
DISPROPO’RTIONABLE. a. Unsuitable 
in form or quantity (Smalridge). 
DISPROPO’RTIONABLENESS. s. Un- 
suitableness to something else. 
DISPROPO/RTIONABLY. ad. Unsuita- 
bly ; not symmetrically (Zallutson). 
DISPROPORTIONAL. a. Dispropor- 
tionable ; unsymmetrical ; unsuitable. 
DISPROPO’/RTIONALLY. ad. Unsuita- 
bly with respect to quantity or value. 
DISPROPORTIONATE. a. Unsymnie- 
trical ; unsuitable to something else (tay). 


DIS 
DISPROPO’RTIONATELY. ad. Unsuit- 


ably ; unsymmeirically. 

DISPROPO’RTIONATENESS. 5. Un- 
sbitableness in buik, form, or value. 

To DISPRO’VE, v. a. (dis and prove.) 1. 
To confute an assertion ; to convict of errour or 
falsehoad (Hooker), @. To convict of a prac- 
tice of errour (Hooker). 3. To disapprove ; to 
disallow (Hooker). 

DISPRO'IVER. s. (from disprove.) 1. 
One tht disproves or confutes. 2. One that 
blames ; a censurer (Wotton). 

DISPU’NISHABLE., a. 
restraint (Swif?). 

DISPU/TABLE. a. (from dispute.) 1. 
Liable to contest ; controvertible (South). 2. 
Lawful to be contested (Swifz). 

DISPUTANT, s. (disputans, Latin.) A 
controvertist ; an arguer ; a reasoner (Specta.). 

Drsputant a. Disputing; engaged in 
controversy : notin use (Milton). 

DISPUTA/TION. s. (from disputatio, 
Latin.) 1. The skill of controversy ; argu- 
mentation. 2. Controversy ; argumental con- 
test (Sadney). 

DISPUTA/’TIOUS. a. (from dispute.) In- 
cli el to dispute; cavilling (Addison). 

DISPU'TATIVE. a. (from dispute.) Dis« 

osed to debate (Watts). 

To DISPU’TE. v. n. (disputo, Latin.) To 
contend by argument; to altercate; to debate; 
to controvert (Tidlotson). 

To Dispu're. v. a. 1. To contend for 
(Hooker). 2. To question; to reason about 
(Dryden). 3. To discuss ; to think on (Shak- 
speare). 

Dispute. s. Contest ; controversy (Bent- 
ley). 

“DISPUITELESS. a. Undisputed ; uncontro- 
vertible, 

DISPU'TER. s. A controvertist ; one given 
to argument and opposition (Stillingfleet). 

DISQUALIFICA/TION. s. That which 
disqualihes; that which makes unfit CSpec- 
tator). 

Lo DISQUA/LIFY. v. a. (dis aud qualify.) 
1, To make unfit; to disable by some natural 
or legal impediment (Swift). “2. To deprive 
of a right or claim by some positive restriction ; 
to disable (Siw7f7), . 

Zo DISQUA‘NTITY. v. a. 
( Shakspeare). 

DISQUIUET. s. Uneasiness ; restlessness ; 
vexation ; anxiety (7'illotson). 

Disqui’er. a. Uneasy; restless (Shak- 
speare). 

To Disquier, v. a. To disturb; to make 
uneasy ; 10 fret; to vex (Roscommon). 

DISQUVUETER. s. A disturber ; a harasser. 

DISQUYVETLY., ad. Without rest; anxi~ 
ously ; uneasily; without calmness (Shak- 
speare). 

~ DISQUVETNESS, s. Uneasiness; restless- 
ness ; anxiety; disturbance ([oeher). 

DISQUIETUDE. s. Uneasiness ; anxiety ; 
disturbance; want of tranquillity (Addison), 

DISQUISI/TION. s. (disquisitio, Latin.) 
Examination ; disputative inquiry (Arbuthnot). 


Without penal: 


To lessen 


anatomy (Addison). 


DIS 


rank. 
DISREGAIRD. s. Slight notice ; neglect... 
To DisrEGA/RD. v. a. 

glect ; to contemn (Smairidge). 


To DISRA'NK. v. a. To degrade from his. : 


To slight} to ne= 


DISREGA/RDFUL. @. Negligent; cons 


temptuous. 


ously. 

DISRE’LISH. s. (dis atid relish.) 1. Bad 
taste; mauseousness (Milton). 
syueamishness (Locke). 

To Disre’ctsu. v. a. 
unpleasant taste (Rogers). 2. To want a taste 
of; to dislike (Pope). 


tion.) 
Loss of reputation ; ignominy (Taylor). 


DISREPU’TE. s. (das and repute.) Il] cha= 


DISREGARDFULLY. ad. Contemptua 


2. Dislike ; 


1. To infect with an — 


DISREPUTA/TION. s. (dis and reputas 


1. Disgrace ; dishonour (Bacon). 2. 


racter ; dishonour ; want of reputation (South). — 


DISRESPECT. s. (dis and respect.) Inci- 
vility ; want of reverence (Clarendon). PS 
civil. Britis hie 
DISRESPE/CTFULLY. 


ad. . Irreverently 
(Addison). — ; | 


To DISRO'BE. v. a. To undress ; to uncover; _ 


to strip (Wotton). 
DISRU’PTION. s. (disrupfio, Latin.) 1, 

The act of breaking asunder (Ray). 2, Breach ; 

rent; dilaceration (Woodward). 


DISRESPE/CTFUL. a. Trreverent; un- _ 


DISS, a town in Norfolk, with a marketon _ 


Friday. Here are manufactures of sailcloth, 
linen cloth, 


Lon. 1.9 E. 
DISSATISFA'CTION. s. The state of 
being dissatisfied ; discontent (Ro ers). » 


hose, and stays. Lat. 52. 25 No 


DISSATISFA’CTORINESS. s. Inability _ 


to-give content. 

DISSATISFAICTORY, a. 
give content. 

To DISSA'TISFY. ». a, 
1. To discontent; to displease (Collier). 2. 
To fail to please (Locfe). 

To DISSE’CT. v. a. (disseco, Latin.) 1. To 
cut in pieces (Roscommon). 2. To divide and 
examine minutely (Atterbury), fit 


Unable to | 
(dis and satisfy). | : 


Dissrer. In botany, applied to the leaf, 


Lanciniate or Gasnep. 

The gashed leaf however is distinguished - 
from the lanciniate, by the sections being de- 
terminate in the first, and intermediate in the _ 
second, 


DISSECTION. ¢. (dissectio, Latin.) 2. 


The act of separating the parts of animal bodies; — 
2. Nice examination — 

of any — 
for the purpose — 


(Granville). 3. The cutting to pieces 
part of an animal or vegetable, 
of examining its structure. 


To DISSE/IZE. v. a. (disseiser, French.) 


To dispossess ; to deprive (Locke). 
DISSE‘ISIN. s. (from dissaistr, 

An unlawful 

(Cowell). 
DISSE/IZOR. s. (from disseize.) He that 


F » 


dispossesses another. 


To DISSE’MBLE. v. a. (dissimulo, 


French.) ~ 


dispossessing a man of his right _ 


Latin.) 
1. To hide under false appearances; to pre= 


‘ 


See these terms. 


DIS 
tend that not to be which really is (Hayward). 
©, To pretend that to be which is not (Prior). 

To Disse/MBLE. v.n. To play the hypocrite ; 

to use false professions; to wheedle (Rowe). 

DISSE/MBLER. s. A hypocrite; a man 
who conceals his true disposition (Raleigh). 

DISSE’/MBLINGLY. ad. With dissimula- 
tion; hypocritically (Knolles). 

To DISSE/MINATE. v. a. (dessemino, 
Latin.) To scatter as seed ; to spread every way 
(Aiierlury). 

DISSEMINA’TION.  s. (disseminatio, 

Lat.) The act of scattering like seed. (Brown). 

It has been longa prevailing opinion, among 
philosophers, that the electric fluid is uniyer- 
sally disseminated, and in continual action. To 
prove this to others, various instruments have 
been contrived to detect the smallest variations, 

‘and discover the minutest signs of its existence. 
See ELECTROMETER. 

DISSEMINA/TOR. s. He that scatters ; he 
that propagates-a doctrine or opinion. 

DISSE’NSION. s._ (dissensio, Latin.) 
Disagreement ; strife; contention; quarrel 

_ (Knolles). . 3 
_ DISSE’NSIOUS. a. Disposed to discord ; 
contentious; quarrelsome (Ascham). 

To DISSENT. v. n. (dissentio, Latin.) 1. 
To disagree in opinion (Addison). 2. To dif- 
fer; to be of a contrary nature (Hooker). 

Dissz’nt. s. (from the verb.) 1. Disagree- 
ment; difference of opinion (Bentley). 2. 
Contrariety of nature: not used (Bacon). 

DISSENTA’NEOUS. a. (from dissent.) 
Disagreeable ; inconsistent ; contrary. 

DISSE'NTER. s. (from dissent.) 1. One 

that disagrees, or declares his disagreement, 
from an opinion (Locke). 2. One who, for 
whatever reason, refuses the communion of 
the English church. . | 
DISSENTERS, in church history, are a 
numerous body of people in this country, who 
made their appearance in queen Elizabeth’s 
time, when, on account of the extraordivary 
purity, which they proposed:in religious wor- 
ship and conduct, they were reproached with 
the name of puritans, They increased in num- 
bers by reason of the.act of uniformity, which 
took place on Bartholomew’s day 1682, in the 
reign of Charles 1I. By this act 2000 ministers 
of the establishment, refusing to conform to 
certain conditions, with which they could not 
conscientiously comply (see BAaRTHOLOMEW’S 
DAY), were obliged to quit their livings, and 
hence arose the name of non-conformists. The 
descendants of these are known by the name of 
' protestant dissenters: they may be considered 
in general as divided into the denominations 
of PrespYTERIANS, INDEPENDENTS, and 
Baptists, which see. 

The principles on which dissenters separate 
from the church of England, are the same with 
those on which the latter separates herself from 
- thechurch of Rome; these are the right of private 
judgment ; liberty of conscience ; and the per- 
fection of scripture as a christian’s only rule of 
faith and practice. (See NonconFroRMISTS.) 
These principles are defended, at Igngth, by 


DIS5 


Watts, Neal, Paliner, Towgood, Flower, and 
some other writers. A History of the Dis- 
senters was published some time ago by Mr. 
Cornish, and a much more extensive though a 
far from impartial one is just published in 4 
vols. octavo, by Messrs, Bogue and Bennett. 

DISSEPIMENT, in botany, Parrition, 
which see. 

DISSERTA’TION. s. Cdissertatio, Latin.) 
A discourse ; a disquisition ; a treatise (Pope). 

To DISSEYRVE. wv. a. (dis and serve.) To 


do injury to; to mischief; to harm (Claren- 


on). 

DISSE/RVICE. s. (dis and service.) Injury; 
mischief; ill turn (Collier). 

DISSE’RVICEABLE. a. Injurious; mis- 
chievous ; hurtful. 4 

DISSE’RVICEABLENESS. s. Injury ; 
harm ; hurt; mischief; damage (Norris). 

To DISSE/TTLE. v. a. To unsettle; to 
unfix. 

To DISSE’/VER. v. a. To sever; to part in 
two ; to divide ; te separate: a barbarous word 
(Raleigh). 

DISSIDENCE. s. (dissideo, Latin.) Dis- 
cord ; disagreement. ¢ 

DISSIILIENCE. s. (dissilio, Lat.) The act. 
of starting asunder. 

DISSI’LIENT. In botany, a bursting or 
elastic pericarp or fruit. Bursting open with 
a spring ; asin hura, dentaria, cardamine, mo- 
mordica elaterium. 

DISSILITION. s. (disszlio, Latin.) The 
act of bursting in two (Boyle), | 

DISSIMILAR. a. (dis and similer.) Un- 
like ; heterogeneous (Newéon). 

DISSIMILA/RITY. s. (from dissimilar.) 
Unlikeness ; dissimilitude (Cheyne). 

DISSIMIVLITUDE. s. (dissimilitudo, Lat.) 
Unlikeness ; want of resemblance (Pope). 

DISSIMULA’TION.s. (dissimulatio, Lat.) 
The act of dissembling ;_ hypocrisy (South). 

Lord Chesterfield, in his 15 1st letter to his 
son, quotes from lord Bacon the distinction be- 
tween simulation and dissimulation; ‘* the 
last of which is only to hide a man’s own cards, 
whereas simulation is put on in order to look 
into other people’s.” Does not the following 
account of his own management, which he 
recommends to his son as an example, come 
under the description of stmulation 2 ‘* I should 
desire nothing better in any negociation, than’ 
to have to do with one of these men of warm, 
quick passions ; which I would take care to 
set in motion. By artful provocations f would 
extort rash unguarded expressions; and, by 
hinting at all the several things I-could suspect, 
infallibly discover the true one, by the altera- 
tion it occasioned in the countenance of the 
person.” Is not this to look into another 
man’s cards? We pretend not to determine 
whether this be proper and able conduct, in a 
negociator; but in a man it is surely detest- 
able. : 

DI/SSIPABLE. a. (from dissipate.) Easily 
scattered ; liable to dispersion (Bacon). 

To DUSSIPATE. v. a. (dissipatus, Latin.) 
1. Fo scatter every way; to disperse (/¥ood- 


DIS 
ward). 2. 'To scatter the attention (Savage's 
Life). 3.To spend a fortune (London). 
DISSIPA’/TION. s. (dissipatio, Latin.) 1. 
_The act of dispersion (Hale). 2. The state of 
being dispersed (Midion). 3. Scattered atten- 
tion (Swzft). 

Dissipation, tun physics, an insensible 
Joss or consumption of the minute parts of the 
body; or that mode whereby they fly off, and 
are lost. 

- Dissipation (Circle of), in optics, denotes 
that circular space upon the retina, which is 
taken up by one of the extreme pencils or rays 
issuing from an object. 

To DISSO’CIATE. v. a. (dissocto, Latin.) 
To separate ; to disunite; to part (Boyle). 

DISSO’LVABLE. a. (from dissolve.) Ca- 
pable of dissolution ; liable to be melted 
(Newton). 

DYVSSOLUBLE. a. (dissolubilis, Lat.) 
pable of separation (Wovdward). 

DISSOLUBULITY. s. (from dissoluble.) 
Liableness to suffer a disunion of parts (Hale). 

To DISSO'LVE., ». a. (dissolve, Latin.) 1. 
To destroy the form of any thing by disuniting 
the parts with heat or moisture; to melt; to 
liquefy (J¥oodward). 2. ‘To break; to dis- 
unite (Peter). 3. To loose; to break the ties 
of any thing (Milton). 4. 'To separate persons 
united GShakspeare). 5. 'To break up assem- 
blies (Bacon). 6. ‘Yo solve; to clear (Dan.). 
7. To break an enchantment (Milton). 8. To 
be relaxed by pleasure (Dryden). 

To Disso/Lve. v. n. 1. To be melted; to 
be liquefied (Addison). 2. To fall to nothing 
(Shakspeare). 3. To melt away in pleasure. 

DISSO’/LVENT. a. (from dissolve.) Hav- 
ing the power of dissolving or melting (Ray). 

Disso’tventT. Drsso’tver.  s. That 
which has the power of disuniting the parts of 
any thing (Arbuthnot). 

DISSO’LVIBLE. a, (from dissolve.) Liable 
to perish by dissolution (Hale). 

DUSSOLUTE. a. (dissolutus, Lat.) Loose ; 
wanton; unrestrained; luxurious ; debauched ; 
dissolved in pleasures (Rogers). 

DYSSOLUTELY. ad. Loosely; in debauch- 
ery; without restraint (Wisdom). 

DUSSOLUTENESS. s. Looseness; laxity 
of manners; debauchery (Locke). 

DISSOLU’TION. s. (dissolutio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of liquefying by heat or moisture. 2. 
The state of being liquefied. 3. The state of 
melting away (Shakspeare). 4. Destruction 
of any thing by the separation of its parts 
(South). 5. The substance formed by dissulv- 
ing any body (Bacon). 6. Death; the resolu- 
tion of the body into its constituent elements 
(Raleigh). 7. Destruction (Hooker). 8. 
Breach of any thing compacted GSouth). 9. 
The act of breaking up an assembly. 10, 
Looseness of manners (Aéferbury). 

DissoLution, in chemistry, the solution 
ofa substance, accompanied with the decom- 
position of its elemeisiary principles, or at least 

“a general change in its nature. Of lime we 
ziav obtain a solution in muriatic acid, of chalk 
a dissclution in-the same liquid. Dissolution 


Ca- 
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is, therefore, properly a species of what is com- 
prised in the generic term decomposition, 
DISSONANCE. s. (dissonance, French. 
A mixture of harsh, unharmonious sounds 
(Milton). (See Discorp.) 
DISSONANT. a. (dissonans, Latin.) 1. 


Harsh; unharmonious (Thomsen). 2. Incon- 


gruous; disagreeing (Hakewill)y. 

To DISSU’ADE. v. n. (disswadeo, Latin.) 
1. To dehort ; to divert by reason or impor- 
tunity from any thing (Shkakspeare). 2. To 


‘ represent any thing as unfit (Milton). 


DISSUA/DER. s. He that dissuades. 

DISSUA‘SION. s. (disswasio, Latin.) Ur- 
geney of reason or importunity against any 
thing ; dehortation (Boy/e). 

DISSUAISIVE. a. (from dissuade.) De- 
hortatory ; tending to divert from any purpose. 

Dissualstve. s. Dehortation ; argument to 
turn the mind off from any pursuit. . 

A word 


DISSY'LLABLE. s. (SiccvarwS@».) 
DUSTAFF. s. (oipewp, Saxon.) 1. The 


of two syllables (Dryden). 

staff from which the flax is drawn ia spinning 
(Fairfax). 2. It is used as an emblem of the 
femile sex. dot 

DIsTATFF THISTLE, in botany. See Car- 
THAMUS. 

To\DISTAIIN. v. a. (dis and stain.) 1. To 
stain; to tinge (Pope). 2. To blot; to sully 
with infamy (Spenser). | 

DISTANCE. s. (distance, Fr. distantia, 
Latin.) 1. Space considered barely in length 
between any two beings (Locke). 2. Remote- 
ness in place (Prior). 3. the space kept be- 
tween two antagonists in fencing (Shakspeare). 
4, Contrariety; opposition (Shakspeare). 5. 
A space marked’on the course where horses run 
(L’Estrange). 6. Space of time (Prior). 7. 
Remoteness in time (Smairidge). 8. Ideal 
disjunction; mental separation (Locke). 9. 
Respect; distant behaviour (Dryden). 10. 
Retraction of kindness; reserve (Milton). 

Dist aNcE, inastronomy. The real distances 
of the sun, planets, and comets, are found from 
their parallaxes. (See Paranwax.) Or, with re- 
spect to the planets, as the distance of the earth 
from the sun has been found by transits of Venus, 
to be 95 millions of miles; frotn this one real dis~ 
tance and the periodic times of the planets, the 
respective real distances of the whole may be 
found by means of Kepler’s second law. For the 
relative, as well as real distances of the planets 
from the sun (see ASTRONOMY). As to the dis- 
tances of the fixed stars, since they have no sen= 
sible parallax, all that we could say on this sub- 
ject would be little else than guessing, 

Curtate distance. See CurtTare. 

Accessible Distances, in geometry, are measured 
with the chain, decempeda or ten-foot rod, or the 
like. 

Inaccessible Distances, are found by taking bear- 
ings to them, from the two extremities of a line 
whose length is given. Various ways of perform- 
ing this may be seen in Hutton’s Mensuration, 
Bonnycastle’s Trigonometry, and most cther books 
on the latter subject. 

Distance of the bastions, in fortification, the side 
of the exterior polygon. See Porycon. ~~ 

Apparent Disiatce, in optics, that distance whie 
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We judge an object is placed at when seen afar off, 
being usually very different from the true dis- 
tance; because we are apt to think that all very 
remote objects, whose parts cannot well be dis- 
tinguished, and which have no other object in 
view near them, are at the same distance from us, 
though perhaps the one is thousands of miles 
nearer than the other, as is the case with regard to 


the sun and moon. 


»M. De la Hire enumerates five circumstances, 


which assist us in judging of the distance of ob- > 


jects; viz. their apparent magnitude, the strength 
of the colouring, the direction of the two eyes, 


the parallax of the objects, and the distinctness of | 


their smal{f parts. On the contrary, Dr. Smith 
maintains, that we judge of distance principally, 
or solely, by the apparent magnitude of objects ; 
and concludes universally, that the apparent dis- 
‘tance of an object seen in a glass, is to its apparent 


distance seen by the naked eye, as the apparent. 


tnagnitude to the naked eye is to its apparent mag- 
nitude in the glass: but it was long since observed 
by Alhazen, that we do not judge of distance merely 
by the angle under which objects are seen; and 
Mr. Robins clearly shews that Dr. Smith’s hypo- 
thesis is contrary to fact, in the most common and 
simple cases. Thus if a double convex glass be 


held upright before some luminous object, as a 


candle, there will be seen two images, one erect, 
and the other inverted ; the first is made simply 
by reflexion from the nearest surface; the second 


_by reflexion from the farther surface, the rays 
undergoing a refraction from the first surface both 
If this glass has’ 


before and after the reflexion. 
not too short a focal distance, when it is held near 


_ the object, the inverted image wil! appear larger 


than the other, and also nearer ; but if the glass 


_ be carried off from the object, though the eye re- 


main as’ near to it as before, the inverted image 
will be diminished so much faster than the other, 
that at length it will appear much less than it, but 
still nearer. Here, says Mr. Robin®stwo- images 
of the same object are seen under ope yiew, and 
their apparent distances immediately compared " 
and it is evident that those distances have no 
necessary counexion with the apparent magni- 
tude. This experiment may be made still more 
convincing, by sticking a piece of paper onthe 


middle of the lens, and viewing it through a short: 
tube. 


L He observes farther, that the apparent 
magnitude of very distant objects is neither de- 


termined by the magnitude of the angle only 


under which they are seen, nor is the exact pro- 
portion of that angle -compared with their true 
distance, but is compounded als» with a decep- 
tion concerning that distance; so that if we had 
no idea of difference in the distance of objects, 
each would appear in magnitude proportional 
to the angle under which it was seen; and if 
our apprehension of the distance were always 


_ jest, our idea of their magnitude would be un- 


varied, in al} distances; but in proportion as 
we err in our conception of their distance, the 
greater angle suggests a greater magnitude. By 
net attending to this compound effect, Mr. Ro- 
bins apprehends that Dr. Smith was led into his 
mistake, > ; 

4 Dr. Porterfield gives a distinct and compre hen- 
Sive view of the natural methods of judging con- 
cerning the distance of objects. . 

_ The confirmation of the eye, he observes, can 

€ of no use to us with respect to objects that are 
placed without the limits of distinct vision. As 
the object, tiovever, does then appear more or 
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less confused, according as it is more of les¢ res 
moved from those limits, this confusion assists the 
mind in judging of the distance of the object; it 
being always esteemed so much the nearer, or the 
farther off, by how much the confusion is greater. 
But this confusion hath its limits also, beyond 
which it can never extend ; for when an object is 
placed at a certain distance from the eye, to 
which the breadth of the pupil bears no sensible 
proportion, the rays of light that come from a 
point in the object, and pass the pupil, are so little 
diverging, that they may be considered a3 paral- 
lel. For a picture on the retina will not be sen- 
sibly more confused, though the object be removed 
to a much greater distance. 
The most universal, and frequently the most 

sure, means of judging of the distance of objects is, 
he says, the angle made by the optic axis. For 
our two eyes are like two different stations, by 
the assistance of which distances are taken; and 
this is the reason why those persons who are blind 
of one eye so frequently miss their mark in pours 
ing liquor into a glass, snuffing a candle, and such 
other actions as require that the distance be ex- 
actly distinguished. - To convince ourselves of the 
usefulness of this method of judging of the dis- 
tance of objects, he directs us to suspend a ring’ in 
a thread, so that its side may be towards us, and 
the hole in it to the right and left hand; and 
taking a small rod crooked at the end, retire from 
the ring two or three paces, and having with one 
hand covered one of our eyes, to endeavour with 
the other to pass the crooked end of the rod 
through the ring. ‘This; says he, appears very | 
easy; and yet upon trial, perhaps once in 100 
times we shall not ‘swceeed; especially if we move 
the rod a little quickly. he 

» Our author observes, that, by persons recollect~ 
ing the time when: they began to be subject to 
the mistakes above-mentioned, they may tell 
when it was that they lost the use of one of their 
eyes ; which many persons are long ignorant of, 
and which may be a circumstance of some conse~ 
quence to a surgeon. The use of this second 
method of judging of distances De Chales limited 
to 120 feet; beyond which, he says, we are not 
sensible of any difference in the angle of the optic 
axis, 
A third method of judging of the distance of 
objects consists in their apparent magnitudes, on 
which so much stress was laid by Dr. Smith. 
From this change in-the magnitude of the image 
upon the retina we easily. judge of the distance of 
objects, as often as we are otherwise acquainted 
with the magnitude of the objects themselves ; but 
as often as we are ignorant of the real magnitude 
of bodies, we can never;:from their apparent 
magnitude, form any judgment of their distance. 

- From this we may see why we are so frequently 
deceived in our estimates of distance by any ex- 
traordinary magnitudes of objects seen at the end 
of it; as, in travelling towards a large city, or a 
castle, or a. cathedral.church, or a mountain larger 
than ordinary, we fancy them to be nearer than 
we find them to be. This also is the reason why 
animals, and all small objects, seen in valleys con- 
tiguous to large mountains, appear exceedingly 
small. For we think the mountain nearer to us 
than if it were smaller; and we. should not be 
surprised at the smallness of the neighbouring 
animals, if we thought them farther. off ‘For the 
same reason, we think them exeeedingly small, 
when they are placed upon the top of a mountain, 
or a large building, which appear nearer to us 
M 
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than they really are, on account of their extra- 
ordinary size, 

Dr. Jarin clearly accounts for our imagining 
objects, when seen from a high building, to be 
smaller than they are, and smaller than we fancy 
them to be when we view them at the same dis- 
tance on level ground, It is, says he, because we 
have no distinct idea of distance in that direction, 
and therefore judge of the things by their pic- 
tures upon the eye only; but custom will enable 
us to judge rightly even in this case. 

Let a boy, says he, who has never been upon 
any high building, go to the top of the Monu- 
ment, and look down into the street ;.the objects 
seen there, as men and horses, will appear so 
small as greatly to surprise him. But 10 to 20 
years after, if in the mean time he has used him- 
self now and then to look down from that and 
other great heights, he will no longer find the 
same objects to appear so small. And if he were 
to view the same objects from such heights ae 
frequently as he sees them upon the same level 
witb bimself in the streets, he supposes that they 
would appear to him just of the same magnitude 
from the top of the Monument as they do from 
a window one story high. For this reason it is, 
that statues plaeed upon very high buildings 
ought.to be made of a larger size than those 
which are seen at a nearer distanee; because all 
persons, except architects, are apt to imagine the 


height of such buildings to.be much less than it: 


really is. . 
The fourth method by which Dr. Porterfield 
says that we judge of the distance of objects, is 
the force with which their colour strikes upon 
our eyes. For if we be assured that two objects 
are of a similar and like colour, and that one ap- 
pears more bright and lively than the other, we 


judge that the brighter object is the nearer of the 


tyra. fe 

The fifth method consists in the different ap- 
pearance of the small parts of objects. When 
these parts appear distinct, we judge that the ob- 
ject is near; but when they appear confused, or 
when they do not appear at all, we judge that it 
is at a greater distance. For the image of any 
object, or part of an object, diminishes, as the dis- 
tance of it increases, 

The sixth and last method by which we judge 
of the distance of objects is, that the eye does not 
represent to our mind one object alone, but at the 
same time all those that are placed betwixt us 
and the principal object, whose distance we are 
considering ; and the more this distance is divided 
into separate and distinct parts, the greater it ap- 
pears to be. For this reason, distances upon un- 
even surfaces appear less than upon a plane: for 
the inequalities of the surfaces, such as hills, and 
holes, and rivers, that lie low and out of sight, 
either do not appear, or hinder the parts that lie 
behind them from appearing, and so the whole 
apparent distance is diminished by the parts that 
do not appear in it. This is the reason that the 
banks of a river appear contiguous toa distant eye, 
when the river is low and not seen. 

Dr. Porterfield very well explains several fa!- 
lacies in vision depending upon our mistaking the 
distances of objects. Of this kind, he says, is the 
appearance of parallel lines, and long vistas con- 
sisting of parallel ruws of trees; for they seem to 
converge more and more as they are farther ex- 
tended from the eye. The reason of this, he says, 
is because the apparent magnitudes of their per- 
peiidicular intervals are perpetually diminishing, 


while, at the same time, we mistake their distantes: 
Hence, we may see why, when two parallel rows 
of trees stand upon an ascent whereby the more 
remote parts appear farther off than they really 
are, because the line that measures the length of 
the vistas now appears under a greater angle than 
when it was horizontal, the trees, in such a case, - 
will seem to converge less, and sometimes, instead 
of converging, they will be thought to diverge. 

For the same reason that a long vista appears 
to converge more and more, the farther it is ex- 
tended from the eye, the remoter parts of a hori- 
zontal walk or a long floor will appear to ascend 
gradually ; and objects placed upon it, the more 
remote they are, the higher they will appear, till 
the last be seen on a Jevel with the eye; whiereas, 
the ceiling of a long gallery appears to descend: 
towards a horizontal line drawn from the eye of. 
the spectator. For this reason also, the surface of 
the sea, seen from an eminence, seems to rise higher 
and higher the farther we look; and the upper 
parts of high buildings seem to stoop, or in-, 
cline forwards over the eye below, because they 
seem to approach towards a vertical line proceed- 
ing from the speetator’s eye; so that statues on 
the tep of such buildings, in order to appear up- 
right, must recline or lean backwards a little. 

This author also shews the reason why a wind-. 
mill, seen from a great distance, is sometimes ima- 
gined to turn the contrary way from what it really 
does} by our taking the nearer end of the sail for. 
the more remote. The uncertainty we sometimes. 
find in the course of the motion of a branch of 
lighted candles, turned round at a distance, is 
owing to the same cause; as also our sometimes 
mistaking a convex for a concave surface, more _ 
especially in viewing seals and impressions with a 
convex glass or a double microscope; and, lastly, 
that, upon coming in a dark night into a Street, in 
which there is but one row of lamps, we often — 
mistake the side of the street they are on. Some — 
important reflections are made upon this curious — 
subject by M. Bouguer, also by Mr. Harris in his 
Optics, and by Dr. Young, and M. Haiy, in their - 
respective courses of Natural Philosophy. ; 

Distance of the eye, in perspective, is a line drawn: 
from the eye to the principal point, ae 

Point of Distance, in perspective, a point in the 
horizontal line at such distance from the principal 
point, as is that of the eye from the same. = = 

Distance, as applied to the turf, is a length of 
two hundred and forty yards from the winning-. 
post of a race-course ; precisely at which spot 1s 
fixed a post corresponding with others, but hay- — 
ing a gallery, capable of holding three or four 
persons, which is called the distance post. In 
this gallery, as well as in the gallery of the win _ 
ning-post, before the horses start each heat, a- 
person is stationed holding a crimson flag; during. 
the time the horses are running, each flag is sus- 
pended from the front of the gallery to which it 
belongs; and the flag is inclined forwards as a 
horse passes either post. Now, if there be any 
horse which has not come up to the distance post, — 
before the first horse in that heat has reached the —~ 
winning post, as manifested by the motion of the 
flag, such horse is said to be distanced, and is im 
capabie of running any more during that race. | 


To Distance. . a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To place remotely; to throw off from the view 
(Dryden). @. To leave behind at a race. the 
length of a distance (Gay). | . 


DISTANT. a. (distans, Latin.) Ti Remote 


! 
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in-place; not near (Pope). 2. Remote in time 
either past or future. 3. Remote toa certain 
degree, 4. Reserved, shy. 5. Remote in na- 
ture; not allied (G. of Tongue). 6. Not obvi- 
ous ; not plain (Addison). 

Distant, in botany, a term applied to the 
whorl, when the flowers which. compose it, 
being few in number, are remote from each 
other. It is applied also to stamens (stamina 
distantia), as in mint... 

DISTA‘STE. s. (dis.and faste.) 1, Aversion 

of the palate; disgust (Bacon). 2. Dislike ; 
uneasiness (Bacon).- 3. Anger ; alienation of 
affection (Pope). 
To Disvalsre.v.a. 1. To fill the mouth 
with nauseousness (Shukspeare). | 2. To dis- 
like; to loathe (Shakspeare). 3. To offend; 
to disgust (Davies), 4. To vex ; to exasperate ; 
to sour (Pope). 

DISTA'STEFUL. a. 1.. Nauseous to the 
palate; disgusting (Glanville.) 9%. Offensive; 
unpleasing (Davies). 3. Malignant; malevo- 
lent (Brown). 

_DISTE/MPER. s. (dis and temper.) 1. A 
disproportionate mixture of parts. 2. A dis- 
ease ; a malady (Suckling). 3. Want of due 
temperature (Raleigh). 4. Bad constitution 
of the mind (Shakspeare). 5. Want of due 
balance between contraries (Bacon).. 6. De- 
pravity of inclination (K. Charles). 7. Tu- 
multuous disorder (Waller).. 8. Disorder ; un- 
easiness (Shakspeare). 

To Distemper. v. a. 1. To disease (Shak- 
Sspeare). 2. To disorder (Boyle). 3. To dis- 
turb; to ruffle (Dryden). 4. To destroy tem- 
per or moderation (dddison). 5. To make 
disaffected (Shakspeare).. 

» DISTE/MPERATE. «a. Immoderate (Rai.) 

DISTE/MPERATURE. s. 1. Intemperate- 
ness ; excess of heat or cold, or other qualities 
(Abbot). 2. Violent tumultuousness ; out- 
Fageousness. 3. Perturbation of the mind 
(Shakspeare). 4. Confusion ; loss of regularity 
(Shakspeare).. 

Zo DISTE/ND. v. a. (distendo, Latin.).To 
stretch out in breadth (Thomson). 

DISTEINT. s. (from distend.) The space 
through which any thing is spread (Wotton). 
~ DISTENTION. s. (disrentio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of stretching ; state of things stretched 
(Arbuthnot). 2. Breadth ; space occupied by 
_ the thing distended. 3. The act of separating 
one part from another ; divarication (Wotton). 

Yo DISTHRONIZE, v. a. (dis and throne.) 
To dethrone : not used (Spenser). 

“+. DISTICH, Aicvyoy, a couplet of verses; or a 
pee of poetry, the sense whereof is compre- 

ended in two lines, There are excellent 
mortals in Cato’s Distichs. See Vigneul de 

arville on the Distichs of Cato, tom. i. p- 
54, 55. , 

Hexameter and pentameter verses, otherwise 
called elegiacs, are disposed in distichs. 
DISTICHIASIS. (distichiasis, Nowy cig 3 
from diciyie, from dy¢, double, and sryog, TOW.) 
A disease of the eyelash, in which there is a 
double row of hairs, the one row growing out- 
wards, the other inwards towards the eye, 


DISTICHOUS. In botany. (dig, and ohxor, 
row or rank.) Two-ranked. Distichus caulis: 
ramos situ horizontali, nec decussatim sites 
exserens. A distich or two-ranked stem, or 
stalk: putting forth branches not decussated, 
but in a horizontal position. .Disticha. folia : 
duo latera rami tantum respicientia, licet wn- 
dique incerta. Respecting two sides of the 
branch only, though inserted on all parts of it : 
as in fir and diervilla. Or, pointing two ways 
ia though not in the same plane. Ly 

Vhis term is applied in the same sense to.a 
spike (spica disticha); floribus ad utrumque 
latus spectantibus.; all the flowers pointing two 
ways. 

Zo DISTIIL. v. n. (distillo, Latin.} 1. To 
drop; to fall by drops (Pope). 2. To flow 
gently and silently. (Raleigh). 3. To usea still 
(Shakspeare). m 


To Distilt. 7. a. 1. To-let fall in drops 


ira (on)- 2. Lo force by fire through the 
vessels of distillation (Shakspeare).. 3. To 


draw by distillation 
melt (Addison). 

DISTILLA‘TION. s. (distillatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 2. 
The act of pouring out in drops... 3, That 
which falls in drops. 4. The act of distilling 
hy fire (Newton)... 5: The substance drawn by 
the still (Shakspeare). 


(Boyle). 4. 'To dissolve or 


_» Distiniation, (distillatio, from distillo, 


to drop by little and little.) A chemical pro- 
cess, very similar to evaporation, instituted to 
separate the volatile from the fixed principles 
by means of heat, Disti/latory vessels are either 
alembics or retorts; thé former consist of an 
inferior vessel, called a cvcurbit, designed to 
contain the matter to be examined, and having 
an upper part fixed to it, called the capital or 
head. In this last the vapours are condensed 
by the contact of the surrounding air, or, in 
other cases, by the assistance of cold water sur- 
rounding the head, and contained in a vessel 
called a refrigeratory. . From the lower part of 
the capital proceeds a tube, called the nose, 
beak, or spout, through which the vapours, 
after condensation, are, by a proper figure of 
the capital, made to flow into a vessel called 
the receiver, which is usually spherical. These 
receivers have different names, according to 
their figure, being called mattrasses, balloons, 
&e. Retorts are a kind of bottle of glass, pot- 
tery, or metal, the bottom being spherical, and 
the upper part gradually diminishing into a 
neck, which is turned on one side. sybaey. 

But the greatest improvement which the 
process of distillation has perhaps ever received 
consists in the comparatively modern addition 
of a separate series of tubes and vessels to con- 
vey and collect the gasseous products. of sub- 
stances submitted to the operation, and to avoid 
all the danger from sudden expansion, without 
the necessity of letting off to waste a large por- 
tion of the difficultly condensible, but frequent- 
ly most important products of the operation. 

This part of the machinery, from the name 
of its inventor, is. denominated Woulfe’s appa 
ratus. Something of the same kind, however, 
; M2 
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was invented by Glauber as early as the year 
. 16553 who, aware of the numerous defects of 
the common apparatus, substituted to the series 
of perpendicular aladel-shaped receivers, a la- 
_teral series of plain stone or earthen jars, each 
‘eonnected with the other by earthen tubes 
bent at right angles, and the covers of each jar 
having two holes, one to receive the tube bring- 
ing the vapour from the adjoining jar or the 
-retort, and the other for the passage of the tube 
which conveyed the excess of this vapour into 
tthe next in succéssion. The chief improve- 
ment upon this machinery in Woulfe’s appa- 
-ratus consists in filling the lateral vessels with 
water, into which the inventor dips the ex. 
tremity of each tube, bringing into it the un- 
condensed part of the vapour by which a vast 
quantity of product is saved. 

The practical uses of distillation in chemis- 
try are too numerous to be mentioned. By it 
the volatile part of any substance is separated 
from that which is fixed, as in the distillation 

of turpentine, in which the essential oil rises 
and the rosin is left behind; the more evapor- 
able is separated from the less evaporable, as in 
. the preparation or rectification of ardent spirit ; 
liquids are freed from-foreign or accidental im - 
purities, a3 in the distillation of common water ; 
volatile substances are united in an easy and 
commodious manner, as in preparing the odo- 
.tous distilled waters of aromatic vegetables ; 
bodies are decomposed and analyzed, new com- 
- pounds are formed, and a knowledge is obtain- 
-ed of the native 'and chemical properties of 
- foreign substances. 

When the products of distillation are solid 
and dry, the process is usually termed SuBii- 
MATION, which see. 

There are various modes of applying heat in 
distillation, depending upon the nature of the 
apparatus Lathopel: as well as upon the sub- 
stance to be distilled. ‘The common. still, 
being’ formed of metal, is immediately exposed 
to the naked fire, since from its tenacity, and 

. its property of conducting heat with facility, it 
is not liable to crack, which is not the case with 
‘ glass and earthen ware. If the vessel holding 
the substance to he distilled be of the latter 
kind, it is essential to apply the heat very gradu- 
ally and uniformly, and after the process, to 
_suffer it to cool inva similar manner. This is 
effected in different ways; the most common of 
which is the sand bath, which consists of a 
.vesse] of iron filled with fine dry sand. The 
retort, or other vessel, is imbedded in the sand 
_previous to the application of the fire; the in- 
ferior conducting power of the sand does not 
allow the heat to approach the retort, but in 
that gradual way, which will ensure its safety 
from cracking. The heat must also be more 
uniform, since any sudden increase, or diminu- 
‘tion of the fire, will not so immediately aflect 
the retort. ‘ 

In experiments in the small way, the 
lamp will answer every purpose of the sand 
bath, as the sliding rest containing the retort 
admits of its being placed at any given distance 
from, the flame. Ln addition to this, the Argand 


lamp can be adjusted by the rack, to almost any _ 
degree of intensity below its maximum. Ans 
other method of defending the retort from the 
‘too rapid effect of the heat, consists in coating 
the outside with a mixture of horse-dung and 
clay, or loam. When a limited degree of heat 
-is required in distillation, recourse is had to a 
bath of some liquid, whose boiling point will 
give the degree of heat required, such as water, 
oil, or mercury. If, for instance, it were re+ 
quired to separate any substance from water, 
more volatile than that liquid, it would be ne- 
cessary to employ a water bath, in which to 
place the retort, keeping the water in the bath 
below its boiling peint. 

Yet the laws of distillation are so modified — 
-by other circumstances as to render several of 
the preceding rules in some degree exeeption- 
able. Thus we frequently find that one volatile 
substance will carry along with it other bodies 
of considerable fixity. From the affinity water 
‘has to air, an evaporation of the former takes 
place at all temperatures below its boiling point; 
and though it has been thought that water 


‘might be freet! from saline matter by distilla-_ 


tion, experiment proves that several salts are 
carried over, along with the vapour of the 
water, which, in their dry state, would undergo 
decomposition before they would be induced 
to assume the elastic form ; whence water by 


‘common distillation cannot be rendered pure, 


The salts most disposed to rise with water in 
distillation are carbonat of ammonia, muriats . 


vof lime, and magnesia, and nitrat of soda. In- 


deed this tendency appears to be directly as the — 
solubility of the salt, or rather as its deliquescent 
property, which is as its affinity for water. 

It is chiefly in consequence of the ascent of 
bodies of greater fixity with certain bodies of 
greater volatility that there is so much difficulty 
in our own country of imitating the foreign — 
vinous spirits of other countries, as, for example, 
French branaies, and West India rums. All 
these are individuated by the character of the 
essential oil that ascends with the spirit, and 
gives it the peculiar flavour by which one 
spirit differs from another. Now we can obtain 
an essential oil from any of the vegetables eg : 
furnish these different spirits: but we cannot 
readily obtain a spirit altogether tasteless, and 
destitute of some sort of essential oil still com=— 
bining with it, from whatever substance we 
distil in our own country. Could we do this 
we could manufacture to perfection an artifi- 
cial Coniac brandy or Jamaica rum ; but as we 
cannot altogether separate the inherent essen-. 
tial oil from the purest and most colourless and 
most insipid spirit we can obtain, when we add 
the essential oil with which we mean to fla~_ 


-vour it, the union of the two oils gives us neces- 


sarily a different result, and betrays the-artifice — 


“to every one who Is acquainted with the taste | 


of the genuine material. a, 
In order, then, to prepare the oil of wine, or 
of the grapes from which French brandies are 
distilled; which are generally the worst and ~ 
most unripe that the country affords, the best 
being selected for the process of wine itself, 
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avhich pays a far ampler profit; take some 
cakes of dry wine-lees, such as are used by our 
hatters, dissolve them in 6 or 8 times their 
weight of water, distil the liquor with a slow 
fire, and separate the oil with a separating glass, 
reserving for only the nicest uses that which 
comes over first, the succeeding oil being 
coarser and more resinous. Having procured 
this fine oil of wine, it may be dissolved in al- 
cohol ; by which means it may be preserved a 
long time fully possessed of all its flavour, but 
otherwise it will soon grow rancid. 

With a fine essential oil of: wine thus pro- 
_ cured, and a pure and insipid spirit, French 
brandies may be imitated to some degree of per- 
fection. The essential oil, however, must be 


drawn from the same kind of lees as the brandy. 


to be imitated was procured from; e. g. in 
order to imitate Coniac brandy, it will be neces- 
sary to distil the essential oil from Coniac lees; 
and the same for any other kind of brandy. 
For as different brandies have different flavours, 
and as these flavours are entirely owing to the 
essential oil of the grape, it would be prepos- 
 terous to endeavour to imitate the flavour of 
Coniae brandy with an essential oil, procured 
from the lees of Bourdeaux wine. When the 
flavour of the brandy is well imitated by a pro- 
per dose of the essential oil, and the whole re- 
duced into one simple and homogeneous fluid, 
other difficulties are still behind: the flavour, 
though the essential part, is not, however, the 
only one; the colour, the proof, and the soft- 
ness, must also be regarded, before a spirit that 
erfectly resembles brandy can be procured. 
Vith regard to the proof, it may be easily ac- 
,complished, by using a spirit rectified above 
proof; which, after being intimately mixed 
with the essential oil of wine, may be let down 

_ toa proper standard with fair water: and the 
softness may, in a great measure, be obtained 
by distilling and rectifying the spirit with a 
gentle fire; and what is wanting of this crite- 
rion in the liquor when first made, will be sup- 
plied by time: for it must be remembered, that 
it is time alone that gives this property to 
French brandies, they being at first acrid, foul, 
and fiery: But with regard to the colour, a 
’ particular method is required to imitate it to 
perfection, which maybe effected by means of 
treacle or burnt sugar. The treacle gives the 
oh a fine colour nearly resembling that of 
french brandy; but as its colour is dilute, a 
large quantity must be used. This is not, how- 
ever attended with any bad consequences ; for 
notwithstanding the spirit is really weakened by 
this addition, yet the bubble-proof, the general 
criterion of spirits, is greatly mended by the 
tenacity imparted to the liquor by the treacle. 
_- Phe spirit also acquires from the mixture a 
sweetish or luscious taste, and a fulness in the 


mouth ; both which properties render it very. 


' agreeable to some palates. A much smaller 
“ quantity of burnt sugar than of treacle will 
be sufficient for colouring the same quantity 
of spirits: the taste is also very different; 
_ for, instead of the sweetness imparted. by 


the treacle, the spirit acquires from the burnt 
sugar an agreeable bitterness, and by that means 
recommends itself to mauy who are offended 
with a luscious spirit. The burnt sugar is pre- 
ared by dissolving a proper quantity of sugar’ 
in a little water, and scorching it over the fire 
till it acquires a black colour. Either treacle 
or burnt sugar will nearly imitate the genuine 
colour of old French brandy; but neither of 
them will succeed when put to the test of the 
vitriolic solution. 
The spirit distilled from melasses or treacle 
is very pure. It is made from common treacle 
dissolved in water, and fermented in the same 
manner -as the wash for the common malt. 
spirit. But if some particular art be not used. 
in distilling this spirit, it will not prove so 
vinous as malt spirit, but more flat and less pun- . 
gent andacrid, though otherwise much cleaner 


tasted, as its essential oil is of a much less 


offensive flavour. Therefore, if good fresh wine- 
lees, abounding in tartar, be well fermented 
with melasses, the spirit will acquire a much 
greater vinosity and briskness, and approach 
much nearer to the nature of foreign spirits. . 
Where the melasses spirit is brought to. the 
common proof-strength, if it be found not to 
have a asdiclens vinosity, it will be very proper 
to add some dulcified spirit of nitre; and if the 
spirit be clean worked, it may, by this addition, 
only, be made to pass on ordinary judges for 
French brandy. Great quantities of this spirit 
are used in adulterating foreign brandy, rum, 
and arrack. Much of it is also used alone in 
making cherry-brandy and other cordials by’ 
infusion; in all which, many, and perhaps 
with justice, prefer it to foreign brandies. Me- 
lasses, like all other spirits, is entirely colourless 
when first extracted ; but distillers always give 
it as nearly as possible the colour of foreign 
spirits. 

In this manner we may imitate foreign spirits 
of all kinds. Thus if Jamaica rum be our ob-" 
ject, instead of French brandy, it will ouly be 
necessary to procure some of the tops or other 
useless parts of the sugar-canes, from which an 
essential oil being drawn and mixed with elear 
melasses spirit, will give it the true flavour; or 
at least a flavour as true as a spirit not totally 
divested of all essential flavour of its own can 
possibly communicate. The principal diffi- 
culty therefore must still lie in procuring a 
spirit totally, or nearly, free from all, flavour of 
itsown. ‘The spirit drawn from the refuse of 
a sugar-house has been commended as su- 

erior to that drawn from melassea; though it 
is very probable, that to procure an absolutely 
flavourless-spirit is impossible. The only me- 
thod, therefore, of imitating foreign spirits is, » 
by choosing such materials as will yield a spirit: 
flavoured as much like them as possible ; and 
the materials most recommended, and probably 
the best that can be used, are raisins, 

In the process of obtaining Holland gin, the 
Dutch distillers first intermix an unequal quan- 
tity of malt ground to a meal, and rye; some 
prefer that the former should predominate, and. 


DIS 
ome that the latter should. Before this inter- 
mixture takes place, however, each substance 
isto be made into a thin batter or lob, first 
with a very smail portion of cold water, and 
then a larger quantity of boiling water, and 
then suffered to ferment by the addition of a 
sufficient quantity of yeast, for the space of 
about eight and forty hours. The fluid is 
rendered just dilute enough fur the purpose of 
distillation without endangering its burning 
to the bottom of the still. By these means 
they commodiously ‘reduce the processes of 
brewing and fermenting to one common opera- 
tion. By using cold water to wet the malt 
uniformly, all danger of clogging the spending 
of the tap would be necessarily avoided ; but 
here is no occasion to do any thing more than 


sufficiently dilute the wash, consisting of the: 


whole of the grain, thin enough to be ferment- 
ed and distilled together, by which means the 
spirit of the bran and husky part, as well as of 
the flour of the grain, are completely extracted, 


yet their wash, compared with ours, is about” 


three-eighths thinner. For these reasons, they 
obtain more spirit from their grain than we do, 
and of a better quality, with not half the trou- 
ble taken by our distillers. 

To rectify this spirit into Holland-gin, which 
constitutes the next process, add to every twenty 


“gallons of spirit of the second extraction, about: 


the strength of proof spirit, three pounds of 
Juniper berries, and two ounces of oil of juni- 
per, and distil with a slow fire, till the feints 

_begin to ascend; than change the receiving can. 
This produces the best Rotterdam-gin. An 
inferior kind is made with a still less propor- 
tion of berries, sweet fennel-seeds, and Stras- 
burg turpentine without a drop of juniper oil. 
This last, as also a better sort though still in- 
ferior to that of Rotterdam, is produced in very 
large quantities at Welsoppe. 

DISTULLATORY. a. (from distil.) Be- 
longing to distillation; used in distillation 
(Boyle). 

DISTILLED WATERS. 
MACY. 

DISTILLER. s. (from diséil.) 1. One who 
practices the art or trade of distilling (Boyle). 
2. One who makes and sells pernicious and in- 
flammatory spirits. 

By stat. 3 Geo. IIT. c. 5. s, 12, persons who 
sell liquors chargeable with duty, and distil 
spirits, are deemed common distillers, and are 
liable to surveys, penalties, &c, See Excise. 


See Puar- 


DISTVLMENT. s. (from disfil.) That. 


which is drawn by distillation: obsolete 
(Shakspeare). 

DISTUNCT. a. (distinetus, Lag picss 
Different; not the same (Stilling fleet). 2. 
Separate ; being apart (Ti/lotson), 3. Clear; 
unconfused (Milton). 4. Spotted ; variegated 
(Milton). 5, Marked out; specified (Milton). 

DIsTINCT LEAVES, in botany. Folia dis- 
tincta. Quite separate from each other. Con- 
trasted with connate: as in several of. the 
mesembryanthema. Distinct Jeaflets, as in 


Jasminum officinale; contrasted with confluent, | 


DIS 

as in j. gtandiflorum. Distinet or separate 
authers, a8 in most flowers; contrasted with 
connate, + © nis PACE 

DISTUNCTION. s. (distinctio, Latin.) 14! 
The act of discerning one as preferable to the 
other (Shakspeare). 2. Note of difference. 3. 
Honourable note of superiority. 4, That by: 
which one differs from another (Locke). 5, 
Difference regarded (Dryden). 6. Separation’ 
of complex notions (Shakspeare). 7. bivisidte 
into difierent parts (Dryden). 8. Notation of 
difference between things seemingly the same ; + 
discrimination (Norris). Discernment; judg- 
ment, ace 
DistTINcTION, in logic, is an assemblage of 
two or more words, whereby disparate things, 
or their conceptions, are denoted. VERS 

There are three kinds of distinctions, take 
from the three different modes of existence, 
real, modal, and rational. The first is that be- 
tween two substances, or the modes of two: 
substances. ‘Phe second, or modal distine. 
tion, is that between several things, one 
whereof may exist without the other, but not 
vice versa, the other without that. The third, - 
or rational distinction, is that between several 
things which are really one and the same, and 
whereof one cannot exist without the other ; 
nor vice versa, the other without this: such is 
that between a thing and its essence, between 
the essences. and properties, &c. Of this dis- 
tinction some authors-admit two kinds: the 
one barbarously called rationis ratiocinata, ’ 
having some foundation in things, as when we 
distinguish the justice of God from his mercy ; 
the other called rationis raticionantis, which 
has no foundation at all, and therefore is by: 
many rejected. (Chauvin). 


DISTINCTIVE. «. (from distinct.) 1. | 


That marks distinction or difference (Pope). 
2. Having the power to distinguish and discern ; 
judicious (Brown). | 

DISTUNCTIVELY. ad Particularly ; not 
confusedly (Shakspeare). 

DISTINCTLY. ad. (from distinct.) 1. 
Not confusedly (Newton). 2. Plainly ; clearly 
(Dryden). 

DISTINCTNESS. s. from distinct.) 1.. 
Nice observation of the difference between dif- 
ferent things (Ray). 2. Such discrimination 
i things as makes them easy to be observ 
ed. 
To DISTINGUISH. ». a. (distinguo, Lat.) 
1. ‘To note the diversity of things (Hooker). 
2. To separate from others by some mark of 
honour or preference (Prior). 3. To divide: 
by notes or diversity (Burnet). 4. 'To know 
one from another by any mark or note of dif» 
ference (Watts). 5. To discern critically ; te 
judge (Shakspeare). 6. To constitute differ. 
ence; to specificate (Locke). 7. To make 
known oreminent. _ 

Yo Disty’ncuisu. v. n, To make distine-- 
tion; to find or shew the difference (Child). 

DISTINGUISHABLE. a. (from distin« 
gutsh.) 1. Capable of being distinguished( Hale). . 
2. Worthy of note ; worthy of regard (Swift). | 


ud ’ 


_ pear in court, or to pa 
The thing seized by law. 4. Calamity; misery ; 


= 


act of making a legal seizure (Spenser). 


DIS 


_. DISTINGUISHED. parlicip.a. Eminent; 


“¢ranscendent; extraordinary (Rogers). 


DISTINNGUISHER.s. (from distingzish.) 
1. A judicious observer; one that accurately 
discerns one thing from another (Dryden). 2. 
He that separates one thing from another by 
proper marks of diversity (Brown). 

DISTV’NGUISHINGLY. ad. With dis- 


tinction; with some mark of preference 


(Pope). 

DISTINGUISHMENT. s. Distinction ; 

observation of difference (Graunt). 
+ To DISTORT. »v. a. (distortus, Latin.) 1. 
To writhe; to twist; to deform by irregular 
motions (Smith). 2. To put out of the true 
direction or posture (Tillotson). 3. To wrest 
from the true meaning (Peacham). 

DISTO/RTION. s. (distertio, Latin.) Ir- 
regular motion by which the face is writhed 
or the parts disordered (Prior). 

To DISTRAICT. v. a. part. pass. distract- 
ed; anciently distraught, (distractus, Latin.) 
1. To pull different ways at once (Brown). 2. 
To separate; to divide (Shakspeare). 3. To 


turn from a single direction towards various 


points (South). 4. To fill the mind with con- 
trary considerations; to perplex; to confound 
(Locke). 5. To make mad (Bacon). _ 
DISTRA/CTEDLY. ad. (from distract.) 
Madly; frantickly (Shakspeare). 

DISTRA'/CTEDNESS. s. (from distract.) 
The state of being distracted ; madness. 

DISTRA/CTION. s. (distractio, Latin.) 1. 
Tendency to different parts (Shakspeare). 2. 
Confusion; state in which the attention is 
called different ways (Dryden). 3. Perturba- 
tion of mind (Tatler). 4. Madness; frantick- 
ness ; loss of the wits; vagrancy of the mind 
(Atterbury). 5. Disturbance; discord (Cla- 
rendon). 


To DISTRAIIN. ». a. (from distringo, Lat.) 


_ To seize; to lay hold on (Shakspeare). 
'* To Distra‘in, v. 


n. To make seizure 
( Marvel). 

DISTRA/INER. s. He that seizes. 

DISTRA'INT. s. (from distrazn.) Seizure. 

DISTRA'UGHT. part..a. (from distract.) 
Distracted (Camden). > 

DISTRE'SS. s. (distresse, French.) 1. The 
2. 
Compulsion, by which a man is assured to ap- 
a debt (Cowell). 3. 


misfortune (Shakspeare). - ae 
Distress, in law, the taking of a personal 

chattel, out of the possession of the wrong-doer, 

into the custody of the person who is injured, 


to procure a satisfaction for the wrong com- 


mitted. It is of two kinds; cattle for trespass- 


ing, for doing damage ; or for nonpayment of 


rent or other duties. But the most usual in- 
jury for which a distress may be taken is that 


of nonpayment of rent. 


A distress may now be taken for any kind of 
rent in arrear, the detaining of which beyond 
the day of payment is an injury to him that is 
entitled to receive it. 4 G. II. c. 28. This 
is the most common’ and best remedy for the 


DIS 
reeovery of rent in arrear; and the effect of it 
is to compel the party to replevy the distress; 
and contest the taking in an action against the 
distrainer; or, which is more usual, to coms 
pound or pay the debt or duty for which he 
was distrained. 3 Black. 6. <o 

Distress infinite, is a process commanding 
the sheriff to distrain a person from time to 
time, and continually afterwards, by taking his 
goods, by way of pledge, to inforce the perform- 
ance of something due from the party distrain- 
ed upon. Generally, it is provided that distress 
shall be reasonable and moderate; but in ¢ase 
of distress for suit of court, or for defect of ap- 
pearance, in several cases where this is the only 
method of enforcing compliance, no distress 
can be immoderate; because, be it of what 
value it will, it cannot be sold, but shall be im- 
mediately restored on satisfaction made. 3 
Black. 251. . 

Who may distrain for rent. By the common 
law and the various statutes in favour of this 
species of remedy for recovery of rent, all 
versons having the reversion or remainder of 
lana &e. after the determination of the par- 
ticular estate, or existing term therein, may of 
common right distrain for rent in arrear, with- 
out any clause for that purpose contained in the 
lease. Co. Lit. 142. 

What may or may not be distrained. Every 
thing upon the premises is liable to the land- 
lord’s distress for rent, whether they are the 
effects of a tenant or a stranger, because of the 
lien the landlord-has on them in respect of the 
place where the goods are found, and not in 
respect to the person to whom they belong. 
Co. Lit. 47. 3. Bur. 1502. 3 Durnf. and East, 
601. 

Things not distrainable are, tools of a man’s 
trade, corn sent to a mill, a horse sent to a 
smith’s shop or in a common inn, cloth ata 
taylor’s, goods in the hands of a carrier. 1 Salk. 
249. 1 Esp. Rep. 206. 4 T. R. 569. Dogs, 
rabbits, beasts of the plough, milk, fruit, and 
things fixed to the freehold. 3 Black. 8 and 
9. 4T.R. 569. But beasts of the plough, 


and working tools, not actually in use at the 


time, may be distrained, if there 1s not sufficient 


without them. 4'T.R. 569. So mav wearing 
apparel not actually in use. 1 Esp. Rep. 200. 
Money ina bag sealed may be distrained, 
Horses and carriages sent to stand at liver 
are distrainable by the landlord. 3 Bur. 1498. 
By 2 W. and M. it is provided, that where 
any goods or chattels shall be distrained for rent 
due on any demise, lease, or contract whatso- 
ever, and the owner shall not, within five days 
next after such distress taken, and notice there- 
of, and of the cause of the taking left at the 
dwelling-house, or other most! notorious place 
on the premises charged with the rent, replevy 
the same, that then, at the expiration of the 
said five days, the distrainer may, with the as- 
sistance of the sheriff, under-sherjff, or con- 
stable, cause the goods and chattels so distrain- 
ed to be appraised by two sworn appraisers, and 
sold for the best price that can be got for the 
same, towards satisfaction of the rent for which 


DIS 
the said goods and chattels have been distrain- 
ed, and the costs and charges of such distress, 
appraisement, and sale; leaving the overplus 
(if any) in the hands of the said sheriff, or con- 
stable, for the use of the owner. | 

By stat. 2 W.c. 5, on any.pound breach, or 
rescous of goods distrained for rent, the persons 
grieved thereby shall, in a special action on the 
case, recover treble damages and costs against 
the offender, or against the owner of the goods, 
if they are afterwards found to have come to his 
use OF possession. 

DIsTRESs FOR PENALTIES. By 27 G. II, 
c. 20.8. 1, in all cases where any justice of the 
peace shall be required or empowered by any 
act of parliament to issue a warrant of distress 
for the levying any penalty inflicted, or any sum 
of money directed to be paid by such act, it 
shall be lawful for the justice granting such 
warrant, therein to order and direct the goods 
and chaitels so to be distrained to be sold and 
disposed of within a certain time to be limited 
in such warrant; so as such time be not less 
‘than four days, nor more than eight days; un- 
less the penalty, or sum of money for which 
the distress shall be made, together with the 
reasonable charges of taking and keeping such 
distress, shall be sooner paid. 

To Distre’ss. v. a. (from the noun.) 1, 
To prosecute by law toa seizure. 2. To harass; 
to make miserable (Deuteronomy). 

DISTRE/SSFUL. a. (distress and full.) 
Miserable; full of trouble; full of misery 
(Pope). 

To DISTRIIBUTE. »v. a. (distribuo, Lat.) 
To divide among more than two; to.deal out; 
ta dispensate (Spenser). 

DISTRI’BUTER. s. One who deals out any 
thing; a dispenser (Woodward). 
~ DISTRIBU/TION. s. (distributio, Latin.) 
1. The act of distributing or dealing out to 
others; dispensation (Swift). 2. Act of giving 
in chatity (Atterbury). - 

DistrRiBuTION, in architecture, relates 
either to the plan, or the ornaments: 1. It 
denotes the dividing and dispensing the several 
parts and members, which enter into the plan 
of a building. 2. It denotes a judicious or- 
derly placing of the ornaments.in any order or 
edifice, 

DistRiguTion, in rhetoric, a kind of de. 
scription, whereby an orderly division and 
enumeration is made of the principal qualities 
of the subject. David supplies us with an ex- 
ample of this kind, when tn the heat of his in- 
dignation against sinners, he gives a description 
of their iniquity: ‘* Their throat is an open 
sepulchre; they flatter with their tongues; the 
poison of asps is under their lips; their mouth 
is full of cursing and lies; and their feet are 
swift to shed blood.” 

DistRiBUTION, in printing, the taking a 
form asunder, separating the letters, and dis- 
posing them in the cases again, each in its pro- 
per.cell. See PrinwTine. 

DISTRI'BUTIVE. a. (from distribute.) 
Phat is employed in assigning to others their 
portions; that allots to each his claim (Dry.). 
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DISTRIVBUTIVELY. ad. (from distribu- 
five.) 1. By distribution. 2. Singly; particus 
larly (Hooker). har : 

DISTRICT. s. (districtus, Latin.), 1. The 
circuit within which a man may be compelled 
to appearance (Cowell). 2. Circuit. of autho- 
rity; province (dddivon). 3. Region ; coun try; 
territory (Blackmore). 

DISTRI'CTION. ss. (districtus, Latin.) — 
Sudden display (Collier). 

DISTRINGAS, a writ directed ‘to «the 
sheriff, or other officer, commanding him te 
distrain one for a debt to the king; or for his 
appearance at a certain day. See Distrxss. 

DISTRINGAS JURATORES, a writ directed 
to a sheriff, whereby he is commanded to dis+ 


‘train upon a jury to appear, and to return issues 


on their lands, &c. for non-appearance. This 
writ issues for the sheriff to have their bodies 
in court, &c. at the return of the writ.’ 

To DISTRUIST. v. a. (dis and trust.) To 
regard with diffidence; not to trust (Wis- 
dom). : 

‘Distrv’sf. s. (from the verb.) 1, Loss of 
credit; loss of confidence (Milton). 2. Suse 
picion; want of faith (Dryden). 

DISTRU‘STFUL. a. (distrust and full.) 
1. Apt to distrust ; suspicious (Boyle). 2. Not 
confident; diffident (Gov. of Tongue). 3. Dif- 
fident of himself; timorous (Pope). 

DISTRUISTFULLY. ad. In a distrustful 
manner. 

DISTRU/STFULNESS. s. The state of 
being distrustful ; want of confidence. 

To DISTU’RB. v. a. (disturbo, low Latin.) 
1. To perplex ; to disquiet (Collier). 2. To 
confound; to put into irregular motions. 3. 
To interrupt; to hinder. 4. To turn off from 
aby direction (Ailton). 

ISTU’RB. s. (from the verb.) Confusion ; 
tumultuary emotion (Milton). 

DISTURBANCE. s. (from disturb.) 1. — 
Perplexity ; interruption of a settled state 
(Locke). 2. Confusion ; disorder of thoughts 
(Watts). 3. Tumult; violation of peace 
(Milton). . 

DISTU’RBER., s. (from disturb.) 1. A 
violator of peace; he that causes tumults and. 
public disorders (Glanville). 2. He that in- 
jures tranquillity (Shakspeare). | 7 

To DISTU’RN. »v, a..(dis and turn.) To — 
turn off; to turn aside: not in use (Daniel). 

DISVALUA/TION. s. (dis and valuation.) 
Disgrace ; diminution of reputation (Bacon). 

To DISVA’LUE. v. a. To undervalue (G. 
of Tongue). 

To DISVEILOP. v. a. (developer, French.) 
To uncover. 

DISU’NION. s. (dis and union.) 1. Sepa- 
ration ; disjunction (Granville). %. Breach of 
concord. iy; 

To DISUNIV'TE. v. a. (dis and unite.) 1. 
To separate; to divide (Pope). 2. To part 
friends or allies, 

To Disuni'tE. ». n. To fall asunder; to 
become separate (South). Mi le 

DISU’NITY. s. (dis and unity.) A state of — 
actual separation (More). : 

bog 
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DISUISAGE. s. (dis and usage.) The 
gradual cessation of use or custom (Hooker), 

DISUSE. s. (dis and use.) 1. Cessation of 
use; desuetude (Addison). 2. Cessation of 
custom (Arbuthnot). . 

To Disv’se. v. a. 1. To cease to make use 
of (Dryden). 2. To disaccustom (Dryden.) 
— fo DISVO'IUCH. »v. a. (dis and vouch.) Yo 
destroy the credit of; to contradict (Shak- 
speare). 

- DISWI'TTED. a. (dis and wit.) Deprived 
of the wits; mad: not in use (Drayton), 

DIT. s. (dicht, Dutch.) A ditty} a poem ; 
a tune: obsolete (Spenser). 

- DITA/TION. s. (ditatus, Latin.) The act 
of enriching -( Hail). 

DITCH. s. (vie, Saxon.) 1. A trench cut 
out in the ground, usually between fields (dr- 
buthnot).. 2. Any long narrow receptacle of 
water (Bacon). 3. Ditchis used, in composi- 
tion, of any thing worthless, or thrown into 
ditches (Shakspeare). — 

Dircn, in fortification, called also foss, and 
moat, is a trench dug round the rampart, or 
wall of a fortified place, between the scarp and 
counterscarp.._ . 
_ Ditches are either dry, or wet, that is, hav- 
ing water in them; both of which have their 
particular advantages. The earth dug out of 
the ditch serves to raise the rampart. 

The ditch in front should be of such breadth 
as that tall trees may not reach over it, being 
from 12 to 24 fathoms wide, and 7 or § feet 
deep. The ditches on the sides are made 
smaller. But the most general rule is perhaps, 
that the dimensions of the ditch be such as that 
the earth dug out may be sufficient to build the 
_ fampart of a proper magnitude. The space 
sometimes left between the rampart and ditch, 

being about 6 or 8 feet, is called the berm, or 
list, serving to pass and repass, and to. prevent 
the earth from rolling into-the ditch. 
fo Drrcw. .v. a. To make a ditch 
(Swifs). 
ITCH-DELIVERED. a. Brought forth in a 
ditch (Shakspeare). 
— DITCHER. 5. One who digs ditches 
CSwift). . 
. DITHYRAMBIC, something that relates 
to the dithyrambus. We say a dithyrambic 
verse, dithyrambic poet, dithyrambic heat, &c. 
A compound dithyrambie word, Mr. Dacier 
observes, has sometimes its beauty and force. 
Some moderns éall compositions which are in 
the taste of an ode, only not distinguished into 
strophes,' and consisting of all kinds of verse 
indifferently, dithyrambic odes. 
Diruvrameic, is sometimes adjectively, 
tosignify wild, or enthusiastic. 
DiT YRAMBUS, AcdupeySos, in the an- 
 elent poetry, a hymn in honour of Bacchus, 
full of transport, and poetical rage. 
'« Phe measure, which is what distinguishes 
Ahis kind of poetry, is said to have been invent+ 
ed by Dithyrambus, a Theban : but Pindar at- 
tributes it to the Corinthians 3 and the modern 
‘ftymologists furnish us with another origin of 
the word, _ 
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In effect, the verse might be called thus from 
the god it was consecrated to, who himself was 
named Dithyrambus, either on account of his 
having been brought twice into the world, ace 
cording to the fable of Semele and Jupiter, or 
by reason of his having triumphed twice, from 
dis, twice, and Spep6@, triumph. Be this as 
It will, the ancients, we are told by Aristotle 
and Horace, gave the appellation dithyrambus 
to those verses wherein none of the Common - 
rules or measures were observed; much like 
those called by the French vers libres, by the 

‘Italians versi sciolti, and by the modern Greeks. 
politict, a name they give to prose, which 
these verses resemble more than poetry, 

DITONE, Dironvum, in music, an inter 
val comprehending two tones, a greater and 
a less. (See INTERVAL and Tone.) The 
word is formed of 36, twice, and royog, tone. 
The ratio of the sounds that form the ditone is 
of 4.to 5; and that of the semi-ditone, of 5 
to 6. . 

DITRIGLYPH, in architecture, the space 
between two triglyphs. 

DITTANDER, in botany. See NAstur- 
TrUuM and DicTamnus. 

DITTANY, in botany. See Ortcanum, 

DIVITIED. a. (from ditty.) Sung ; adapted 
to music (Milton). 

DITTO, in books of accounts, often written 
eames the game, viz. as the preceding ar- 
ticle, 

DITTON (Humphry), an eminent mathe- 
matician, was born at Salisbury, - May 20, 
1675. Being an only son, and his father ob- 
serving in him an extraordinary good capacity, 
determined to cultivate it with a good educa- 
tion. For this purpose he placed him in a re- 
putable private academy; upon quitting of 
which he, at the desire of his father, though 
against his own inclination, engaged in the 
profession of divinity, and began to exercise his 
function at Tunbridge, in the county of Kent, 
where he continued to preach some years ; 
during which time he married a lady of that 
place. But a weak constitution, and the death 
of his father, induced Mr. Ditton to quit that 
profession. And at the persuaaion of Dr. 
Harris and Mr. Whiston, both eminent ma- 
thematicians, he engaged in the study of ma- 
thematics ; a science to which he had alwa 
a strong inclination. In the prosecution of 
this science, he was much encouraged by the 
success and applause he received : being greatly 
esteemed by the chief professors of it, and par- 
ticularly by sir Isaac Newton, by whose inte- 
rest and recommendation he was elected master 
of the new mathematical school in Christ's 
hospital; where he continued till his death, 
which happened in 1715. Mer. Ditton pub- 
lished several tracts on different subjects: but 
is most noted for his Treatises on the New 
Law of Fluids, and on Perspective, his Insti- 
tution of Fluxions, and his valuable Discoursg 
on the Resurrection of Jesus Christ, . 

DUTTY. s. (dicht, Dutch.) A poem to be 
sung; a song, generally ofa pensive cast. | 

DIU, an island at the entrance of the gulfof 
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Cambay, in the Deccan of Hindustan, three 
miles long and one broad. On it isa large for- 
tified town of the same name, built of free- 
stone and marble, and containing some fine 
churches, erected by the Portuguese. Lat. 20. 
43 N. Lon. 69. 52.E. 

DIVALIA, a feast held among the ancient 
Romans, -on the twenty-first of December, in 
honour of the goddess Voluptia, or Angerona. 
It is sometimes called Angeronalia. 

DIVAN, a council-chamber, or court, 
wherein justice is administered, in the eastern 
nations, particularly among the Turks. Divan 
is an Arabic word, signifying the same with 
sopha in the Turkish dialect. ‘There are two 
sorts of divans, that of the grand signior, called 
the council of state, which consists of seven of 
the principal officers of the empire; and that 
of the grand vizir, composed of six other vizirs, 
or counsellors of state, the chancellor, and 

‘secretaries of state, for the distribution of 
justice. 


DIvAN-BEGHI, the superintendant of jus-. 


tice in Persia, whose place is the last of the six 
ministers of the second rank,'who are all under 
the athemadauler or first minister. 

To DIVAIRICATE. v. n. (divaricatus, 
Lat.).To be parted into two; to become bifid 
(Woodward). . 

To DivalgRicaTE. v. a. To divide into two 


(Grew). ° 

DIVARICATION. s. (divaricatio, Latin.) 
1. Partition into two (Ray). 2. Division of 
opinions (Brown). 

To DIVE. v. a. (dippan, Saxon.) 1. Tosink 
voluntarily under water (Dryden). 2. To go 
under water in search of any thing (Raleigh). 
3. To yo deep into any question, doctrine, or 
science (Blackmore). 4. To immerge into 
any business or condition (Shakspeare). 5. 
To depart from observation; to sink (Shak- 
speare). 


To Dive. v. a. To explore by diving (Den- 
ham). 
To DIVE'LL. v. a. (divello, Lat.) To pull; 


to separate; to sever (Brown). 

DIVER. s. (from dive.) 1. One that sinks 
voluntarily under water (Pope). 2. One that 
goes under water in search of treasure (/Vood- 
ward). 3. He that enters deep into know- 
ledge or study (Wotton). 

Diver, in ornithology. See CoLyMBus. 

To DIVE/RGE. v. n, (divergo, Latin.) To 
tend various ways from one point (Newton). 

DIVE/RGENT. a. (from divergens, Latin.) 
Tending to various parts from one point. 

DIVERGING SERIES, in mathematics, 

“series, the terms of which grow larger and 
larger, the farther they are continued. 

DIVERS. a. (diversus, Lat.) Several; sun- 
dry; more than one: out of use (Whiteift). 

DIVE/RSE. a. (diversus, Latin.) 1. Dif- 
ferent from another (Deniel). 2. Different 

from itself; multiform (Ben Jonson). 3. In 
different directions (Pope). 

DIVERSIFICA‘TION. s. (from diversify.) 
1. The act of changing forms or qualities 
(Boyle). 2. Variation ; variegation. 3. Va-~ 
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riety of forms; multiformity. 4. Change; ale 
teration (fale). 
To DIVEIRSIFY. v. a. (diversifier, Fr.) 
1. To make diflerent from another; to distin=- 
euish ; to discriminate (Addison). 2. To make 
different from itself;:to vary; to variegate 
(Sidney). 
DIVERSIFYING, in rhetoric, is of infi- 
nite service to the orator; it is an accomplish- 
ment essential to his character, and may fitly be 
called the subject of all his tropes and figures. 
Vossius lays down six ways of diversifying a 
subject. 1. By enlarging on what was briefly 
mentioned before.. 2. By a concise enumera- 
tion of what had been insisted on at length. 3. 
By adding something new to what is repeated. 
4. By repeating only the principal heads of 
what had been said. 5. By transposing: the 
words and periods. 6. By imitating them. 
Voss. Rhet. lib. v. p. 281, seq. | 
DIVE/RSION. s. (from divert.) 1. The act 
of turning any thing off from its course (Bacon). 
2. The cause by which any thing is turned from . 
its proper course or tendency (Denham). 3: 
Sport; something that unbends the mind by 
turning it off from care (Waller). 4. (In war.) 
The act.or purpose of drawing the enemy off ~ 
from some design, by threatening or aitaolan 
a distant part. rane 
DIVE!RSITY. s. (diversité, Fr. diversitas, 
Lat.) 1. Difference; dissimilitude ; unlikeness 
(Arbuthnot). 2. Variety (Rogers). 3. Dis- 
tinct being; not identity (Locke). 4. Varie- 
gation (Pope). “dius 
DI‘VERSLY. ad. (from diverse.) 1. In 
different ways; differently; variously (Wot- 
ton). 2. In different directions (Pope). 
To DIVE/RT. v. a. (diverto, Lat.) 1. To 
turn off from any direction or course (Locke). 
2. To draw forces toa different part (Davies).. 
3. To withdraw the mind (Philips). 4. To 
please; to exhilarate (Sw7/t). : 
DIVE/RTER. s. (from the verb.) Any 
thing that diverts or alleviates (Walton). 
~DIVERTIVCULUM.. (diverticulum). A 
mal-formation or diseased appearance of intes- 
tine, in which a portion of intestine goes out of 
the regular course of the tube; and thereby 
forms a deviation from the usual course of the — 
alimentary canal, . 
DivertvcuLum nucki}. The opening 
throngh which the round ligaments of the 
uterus pass. Nuck asserted that it remained — 
open a long time after birth ; to these openings 
he gave the name of diverticula. 
To DIVERTISE. v. a. (divertiser, Fr.) 
To please ; to exhilarate ; to divert (Dryden). 
DIVE’/RTISEMENT. s. (divertissement, 
Fr.) Diversion ; delight; pleasute (Govern-_ 
ment of the Tongue). baah es, 
DIVERTIVE. a. (from divert.) Recrea- 
tive ; amusive; exhilarating (Rogers). 
To DIVEST. v. a. (devestir, Fr.) To strip ; 
to make naked; to denude (Denham). a 
DIVE'STURE. s. (from divest.) The act 
of putting off (Boyle). | is: 
DIVI/DABLE. a. (from divide.) Separate; 
different ; parted: not used (Shakspeare). 
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“DIVIIDANT. a. (from divide.) Different; 
separate: not in use (Shakspeare). 

To DIVUDE. v. a. (divide, Latin.) 1. To 
“part one whole into different pieces (Dryden. 
Locke). 2 To separate; to keep apart, by 
_ standing as a partition between (Dryden). 3. 
To disunite by discord (Luke). 4. To deal 
out; to give in shares (Locke), — 

To Divilpe. v. n. i. 'To part; to sunder. 
‘2. To break friendship (Shakspeare). 

DIVIDEND OF STOCKS, is a share or 
proportion of the interest of stocks erected on 
public funds, as the South-sea, &c. divided 
among, and paid to, the stock-holders half- 
yearly. ) 

The amount of unclaimed dividends remain- 
ing in the hands of the Bank of England, pre- 
vious to the year 1750, seldom exceeded 
_ 50,0002, ; its increase since that period will 
appear from the following extract from an ac- 
count laid before the House of Commons. 


SABLE ahr iokeg 

~ On July, 5, 1759.........102,075 4 113 
oe wasn a! 17OQi.,, 9. .227,90980.6 21 

2 SaaS pace RTF O OS dae: 314,885 8 31 

OG Aare 1789.........547,306 16° 63 


In 1791, an act was passed, authorising the 
Bank to advance out of the unclaimed divi- 
dends in their hands 500,000/. for the public 
service ; with a provision that if the sum in 
their hands should be reduced under 600,000/. 
the difference should be repaid them. In con- 
sequence of the publication of the names of the 
proprietors of the dividends then unclaimed, a 
considerable part of them were received, and 
the sum advanced to government thus became 
only 376,739/. The amount of unclaimed di- 
vidends ,has accumulated considerably, being 


~ On April 1, 1806.....,......... 41,235,265 
DIN Y L oicatsceectiecdscthoslk: 1,003,599 
—- October 1........... ahiemra Kenan 1,097,778 
—- January 1,.1807..........000. 1,019,336 


_ Divivenp, in arithmetic and algebra, the 
number given to be divided. 

oy pel DER: s. (from divide.) 1. That which 
‘parts any thing into pieces (Dighy). 2. A dis- 
Uebocr he who “one ian! eats his share 
(Luke). 3. A disuniter (Swift). 4. A parti- 
eular kind of compasses. 

DIVIDING INSTRUMENTS, are con- 
ivances invented for: the purpose of making 
with accuracy the graduations upon astronomi- 
eal and mathematical instruments. A very 
interesting history of the various methods de- 
vised for this purpose, from the time of Dr. 
Hooke, down to 'the ear 1786, is given by Mr. 
Smeaton, in the “Phil. ‘Transac. vol. Ixxvi. ; 
Spite New Abridgment, vol. xvi. p. 3¢— 
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-DIVIDUAL., a. (dividuus, Lat.) Divided ; 
shared or participated’ ia common:.with-others 
(Milton). 

~ DIVINATION, implies the knowledge of 
things obscure or future, which cannot be at- 
tained by any-natural means. It was a received 
‘opinion among the heathens, that the gods were 
wont. to couverse familiarly with some men, 
whom they endowed’ with: extraordinary pow- 
ers, and admitted to the knowledge of their 
councils and designs. Plato, Aristotle, Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, and others, divide divination into 
two species, viz. natural and artificial. The 
former was so called, because not attained by 
any rules of art, but infused or inspired into the 
diviner, without his taking any farther care 
about it than to purify and prepare himself for 
the reception of the divine afflatus. Of this 
kind were all those who delivered oracles, and 
foretold future events by inspiration, withcut 
observing external signs or accidents. The se- 
cond species of divination was called artificial, 
because it was not obtained by immediate in- 
spiration, but proceeded upon certain experi- 
ments and observations arbitrarily instituted, 
and mostly superstitious. Of this sort there 
were various kinds, as by sacrifices, entrails, 
flame, cakes, flour, wine, water, birds, lots, 
verses, omens, &c. 

In Holy Scripture we find mention made of 
nine different kinds of divination. ‘The first 
performed by the inspection of planets, stars, 
and clouds: it is supposed to be the practisers 
of this whom Moses calls Dyn, meonen, of px, 
anan, cloud, Deuter. ch. xviii. v. 10. 9, 
‘Those whom the prophet calls in the same 
place wm menachesch, which the Vulgate and 
generality of interpreters render augur. 3, 
Those who in the same place are called W273, 
mecaschepk, which the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate translate, ‘* a man given to ill practices,” 
4. Such authors whom Muses in the same 
chapter, ver. 11, calls saan khober. 5. Those 
who consult the spirits called Python ; or, as 
Moses expresses it, in the same mae: OWN x, 
“< those who ask questions of Python.” » 6, 
Witches or magicians, whom Moses calls wr, 
judeont. 7.'Those who consult the dead; ne. 
cromancers. 8. The prophet Hosea, chap. iy. 
ver. 12, mentions such as consult staves, ‘Opis 
2xw; which kind of divination may be called 
thabdomancy. 9. The last kind of divination 
mentioned in Scripture is hepatoscopy, or the 
consideration of the liver. 

Divination of all kinds was necessarily made 
an occult science, which naturally remained 
in the hands of the priests and priestesses, the 
magi, the soothsayess, &c. Much to the ho-. 
nour of the eighteenth century, the pure doc-, 
trines of Christianity, and the spirit of lst 
phy, which become every day more diffused, 
equally concur in banishing these visionary 
opinions ; though there are still a few impos- 
tors of the lowest order that practise their frauds 
‘on the ignorant and unthinking. 

DIVUNE. a. (divinus, Lat.) 1. Partaking 
of the nature of God (Dryden). 2. Proceed- 
ing from God; not natural; not human 
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(Hooker). 3. Excellent in a supreme degree 
(Davies). 4. Presageful ; divining ; prescient 
(Milton). re 

Divine. s. 1. A minister of the gospel; a 
priest; a clergyman (Bacon). 2. A map 
skilled in divinity ; a theologian (Denham). 

To Divine. v. a. (divino, Lat.) To foretel ; 
td foreknow ; to presage (Shakspeare). 

To Divine. v.n. 1. ‘To utter prognostica- 
tion (Shakspeare). 2. To feel presages (Shak- 
speare). 3. To conjecture; to guess (Gran- 
ville). ne ; 

DIVINELY. ad. (from divine.) 1. By the 
agency or influence of God (Bentley). 2. Es- 
cellently ; in the supreme degree (Milton). 3. 
In a manner noting a deity (Addison). 

DIVINENESS. s. (from divine.) 1. Divi- 
nity ; participation of the divine nature (Grew). 
2, Excellenee in the supreme degree (Shak- 
speare). 

DIVYNER. s. (from to divine.) 1, One that 
professes divination, or the art of revealing oc- 
eult things by supernatural means (Brown). 2. 
Conjecturer, guesser (Locke). 

DIVUVNERESS. s. (from divizer.) A pro- 
cia a woman professing divination (Dry- 
den). . ; . 


* 

DIVENG, the art or act of descending under 
water to considerable depths, and abiding there a 
competent time. The uses of diving are very 
considerable, particularly in the fishing for pearls, 
corals, spunges, &c. See PEARL-FISHING, &c. 

There have been various methods proposed, and 
machines contrived, to render the practice of diy- 
ing more safe and easy. The great point is to 
furnish the diver with fresh air; without which he 
must either make a short stay or perish. Hence, 
where there has been occasion to continue long at 
the bottom, some have contrived double flexible 
pipes, to circulate air down into a cavity, inclos- 
jng the diver as with armour, both to furpish air 
and to bear off the pressure of the water, and al- 
low his breast to dilate upon inspiration ; the fresh 
air being forced down one of the pipes with bel- 
lows, and returning by the other pipe. 

But this method is impracticable when the depth 
surpasses three fathoms; the water embracing the 
bare limbs so closely as to obstruct the circulation 
of the blood in them; and also pressing so strongly 
on ali the junctures where the armour is made 
tight with leather, that, if there be the least defect 
in any of them, the water rushes in, and instantly 
fills the whole engine, to the great danger of the 

- diver’s life. 
-- Itis said to be a fact, that people, by being ac- 
eustomed to the water from their infancy, will at 
length be enabled, not only to stay much longer 
under water than could be supposed, but put on a 
kind of amphibious nature, so that they seem to 
have the use of all their faculties as well when 
their bodies are immersed in water as when they 
are on dry land. Most savage nations are re- 
markable for this. ~ According.to the aceounts of 
our late voyagers, the iahabitants of the South sea 
islands are such expert divers, that when a nail or 
any piece of iron was thrown overboard, they would 
jnstantly jump into the sea after it, and never 
failed to recover it, notwithstanding the quick de- 
scent of the metal, - Even among civilized nations, 
many persons have been found capable of eonti- 
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nuing-an incredible length of time under water. 
The most remarkable instance of this kind is the 
famous Sicilian diver Nicolo Pesce, who, accord. 
ing to the marvellous account given by Kircher, 
bad from his infancy been so used to'the sea, that 
at last it became his almost natural element, Jt is: 
said, he was frequently kuown to spend five days 
in the midst of the waves, without any other pro- 
visions than the fish which he caught there and ate 

raw. He often swam over from Sicily into Cala-— 
bria, a tempestuous and dangerous passage, Car= 
rying letters from the king; and as frequent] ¥ 
swam among the gulphs of the Lipari islands, ne 
way apprehensive of danger. ‘‘ In order (says 
Kircher) to aid these powers of enduring in the 
deep, nature seemed to have assisted him.in a very, 
extraordinary manner: for the spaces between his" 
fingers and toes were webbed, as in a goose; and ~ 
his chest became so very capacious, that he could 
take in, at one inspiration, as much breath as 
would serve him fur a whole day.” At length, 
however, we are told, this extraordinary person 
met his fate in exploring the depths of Charybdis, 
at the instance of the king ; who, after he had once _ 
succeeded in fetching up a gciden cup that had ~ 
been thrown in, ordered him to repeat the experi- 
ment, ; 

The following description of a diving-machine, 
invented by Mr- Bushnell, of Connecticut, is given - 
in the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society. . 7 

The external shape ofthe sub-marine vessel bore 
some resemblance to two upper tortoise-shells of 
équal size, joined together; the place of entrance 
into the vessel being represented by the opening. 
made by the swell of the shells, at the head of the 
animal. The inside was capable of containing the 
operator, and air sufficient to support him thirty 
minutes without receiving fresh air. At the bot- 
tom, opposite to the entrance, was fixed a quantity 
of lead for ballast. At one edge, which was di- 
rectly before the operator, who sat upright, was an 
oar for rowing forward or backward. At the other 
edge was a rudder for steering, An aperture, at 
the bettom, with its valve, was designed to admit 
water, for the purpose of descending 5 and two brass 
forcing-pumps served to eject the water within, 
when necessary for ascending. At the top there 
was likewise an oar for ascending or descending, or 
continuing at any particular depth. A watere 
gauge, or barometer, determined the depth of de=~ 
scent, a compass directed the course, and a venti-— 
lator within supplied the vessel with fresh airy 
when on the surface. 

The entrance into the vessel was elliptical, and, 
so small as barely to admit a person. This en- 
trance was surrounded with a broad elliptical iron 
band, the lower edge of which was let into the © 
wood of which the body of the vessel was made, in 
such a manner as to give its utmost support to the 
body of the vessel against the pressure of the 
water. Above the upper edge of this iron band 
there was a brass crown, or cover, resembling # 
hat with its crown and brim, which shut watet-_ 
tight upon the iron band: the crown was hung to 
the iron band with hinges, so.as to turn over side- 


-ways when opened. To make it perfeetly secure, 


when shut, it might be screwed down upon the 
band by the operator, or by a person without, 
There were in the brass crown three round doors, 
one directly in front, and one on each side, large 
enough to put the hand through. When. aah 
admitted fresh air; their shutters were groun® — 
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perfectly tight into their plaeee with emery, hung 


with hinges, and secured in their places when 
shut. There were likewise several small glass 
windows in the crown for looking through, and 
for admitting light in the day-time, with covers to 
Secure them. There were two air-pipes in the 
€rown. A ventilator within drew fresh air through 
one of the air-pipes, and discharged it into the 
lower part of the vessel; the fresh air introduced 
by the ventilator expelled the impure light air 
through the other air-pipe. Both air-pipes were 
so constructed, that they shut themselves when- 
ever the water rose near their tops, so that no 
water could enter through them, and opened 
themselves immediately after they ruse above the 
water. 

The vessel was chiefly filled with lead fixed to its 
bottom; when this was sufficient, a quantity was 
placed within, more or less, according to the 
weight of the operator; its ballast made it so stiff, 
that there was no danger of oversetting. The 
vessel with all its appendages, and the operator, 
was sufficient to settle it very low in the water. 
About two hundred pounds of the lead, at the 
bottom for ballast, would be let down forty or fifty 
feet below the vessel; this enabled the operator to 
_ tise instantly to the surface of the water, in case of 
“accident. 

When the operator would descend, he placed 
his foot on the top of a brass valve, depressing it, 
‘by which he opened a large aperture in the bottom 
of the vessel, through which the water entered at 
his pleasure; when he had admitted a sufficient 
quantity, he descended very gradually; if he ad- 

mitted too much, he ejected as much as was ne- 
eessary to obtain an equilibrium, by the two brass 

forcing pumps, which were placed at each hand. 
Whenever the vessel leaked, or he would ascend 
to the surface, he also made use of these forcing 

‘ pumps. When the skilful operator had obtained 
an equilibrium, he could row upward, or down- 
ward, or continue at any particular depth, with an 
‘ear, placed near the top of the vessel, formed 
upon the principle of the screw, the axis of the 
oar entering the vessel; by turning the oar one 
way he raised the vessel, by turning it the other 
‘way he depressed it. 

A glass tube eighteen inches-long, and one inch 
tn diameter, standing upright, its upper end 
¢losed, and its lower end, which was open, screwed 
tito a brass pipe, through which the external 
water had a passage into the glass tube, served as 

_% water-gauge or barometer. There was a piece 
of cork, with phosphorus on it, put into the water- 
‘gauge. When the vessel descended the water rose 
im the water-gauge, condensing the air within, and 
bearing the cork, with its phosphorus, on its sur- 
face. By the light of the phosphorus, the ascent 
of the water in the gauge was rendered visible, and 

_ the depth of the vessel under water ascertained by 

a graduated line. 

“An oar, formed upon the principle of the screw, 
‘was fixed in the fore part of the vessel ; its axis en- 
tered the vessel, and being turned one way, rowed 
the vessel forward, but being turned the other way 
fowed it backward; it was made to be turned by 
the hand or foot. 

A rudder, hung to the hinder part of the vessel, 
@ommanded it with the greatest ease. The rudder 
_ Was made very elastic, and might be used for 
rowing forward. Its tiller was within the vessel, 
at the operator’s right hand, fixed, at a right angle, 
on an iron rod, which passed through the side of 


vent rust and leaking. 
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the vessel ; the rod had a crank on its outsideend, 
which commanded the rudder, by means of a rod 
extending from the end of the crank to a kind of 
tiller, fixed upon the left hand of the rudder. 
Raising and depressing the first-mentioned tiller, 
turned the rudder as the case required: 

A compass marked with phosphorus directed 
the course, both above and under the water; and 
a line and lead sounded the depth when necessary. 

The interna] shape of the vessel, in every pos- 
sible section of it, verged towards an ellipsis, as 
near as the design would allow, but every hori- 
zontal section, although elliptical, yet as near to 
a circle as could be admitted. | The body of the 
vessel was made exceedingly strong; and to 
strengthen it as much as possible, a firm piece of 
wood was framed, parallel to the conjugate diame- 
ter, to prevent the sides from yielding to the great 
pressure of the incumbent water, in a deep immer- 
sion. This piece of wood was also a seat for the 
operator, 

Every opening was well secured. The pumps 
had two sets of valves. The aperture at the bor- 
tom, for admiitting water, was covered witha plate, 
perforated full of holes to receive the water, and 
prevent any thing from choaking the passage, or 
stopping the valve from shutting. The brass valve 
might likewise be forced into its place with a 
screw, if necessary. The air-pipes had a kind of 
hollow sphere, fixed round the top of each, to se- 
cure the air-pipe valves from injury: these hol- 
low spheres were perforated full of ‘holes, for the 
passage of the air through the pipes: within the. 
air-pipes were shutters to secure them, should any 
accident happen to the pipes, or the valves on 
their tops. 

Wherever the external apparatus passed through 
the body of the vessel, the joints were round, and 
formed by brass pipes, which were driven into the 
wood of the vessel, the holes through the pipes 
were very exactly made, and the iron rods, which 


passed through them, were turned ina lathe to fit 


them 3 the joints were also kept full of oi), to pre- 
Particular attention was 
given to bring every part, necessary for perform- 
ing the operations, both within and without the 
vessel, before the operator, and as conveniently as 
could be devised; so that every thing might be 
found in the dark, except the water-gauge and the 
compass, which were visible by the light of the 
phosphorus, and nothing required the operator to 
turn to the right hand, or to the left, to perform 
any thing necessary. 

The inventor next pursues the subject under 
the following heads: 
_ 1. Description of a magazine, and its appen- 
dages, designed to be conveyed by the sub-marine 
vessel to the bottom of a ship.—In the fore part of 
the brim of the crown of the sub-marine vessel 
was a socket, and an iron tube, passing through 
the socket; the tube stood upright, and could 
slide up and down in the socket, six inches : at the 
top of the tube was a wood-screw, fixed by means 
of a rod, which passed through the tube, ‘and 
screwed. the wood-screw fast upon the top of the 
tube: by pushing the wood-screw up against the 
bottom of a ship, and turning it at the same time, 
it would enter the planks; driving would also an- 
swer the same purpose: when the wood-screw was 
firmly fixed, it could be cast off by unscrewing the 
rod, which fastened it upon the top of the tube. 

Behind the sub-marine vessel was a place, above 
the rudder, for carrying a large powder magazine ; 
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&e. until he thought him sufficiently expert ta 


this was made of two picces of oak timber, large 
enough, when hollowed out, tocontain 150 pounds 
of powder, with the apparatus used in firing it, 
and was secured in its place by a screw, turned by 
the operator. A stronger piece of rope extended 
from the magazine to the wood-screw above-men- 
tioned, and was fastened to both. When the 
wood-screw was fixed, and to be cast off from its 
tube, the magazine was to be cast off likewise by 
unscrewing it, leaving it hanging to the wood- 
screw ; it was lighter than the water, that it might 
rise up against the object, to which the wood-screw 
and itself were fastened. 

Within the magazine was an apparatus, con- 
structed to run any proposed length of time, under 
twelve hours; when it had run out its time, it un- 
pinioned a strong lock resembling a gun lock, 
which gave fire to the powder. This apparatus 
Was so pinioned, that it could not possibly move, 
till, by casting off the magazine from the vessel, 
it was set in moteon. 

The skilful operator could swim so low on the 
surface of the water, as to approach very near a 
ship, in the night, without fear of being disce- 
vered, and might, if he chose, approach the stem 
or stern above water, with very little danger. He 
could sink very quickly, keep at any depth he 
pleased, and row a great distance in any direction 
he desired, without coming to the surface, and 
when he rose to the surface, he could soon obtain 
a fresh supply of air, when, if necessary, he might 
descend again, and pursue his course. 

%. Experiments made to prove the nature and 
use of a submarine vessel—The first experiment 
made was with about two ounces of gunpowder, 
which were exploded four feet under water, to prove 
to some of the first personages in Connecticut 
that powder would take fire under water, 

The second experiment was made with two 


pounds of powder, inclosed in a wooden bottle, 


and fixed under a hogshead, with a two-inch oak 
plank between the hogshead and the powder; the 
hogshead was loaded with stones as deep as it 
could swim; a wooden pipe descending through 
the lower head of the hogshead, and through the 
plank, into the powder contained in the bottle, 
was primed with powder. A match put to the 


priming exploded the gowder, which produced a 


very great effect, rending the plank into pieces; 
demolishing the hogshead 5; and casting the stones 
and the ruins of. the hogshead, with a body of 
water, many feet into the air, to the astonishment 
of the spectators. This experiment was likewise 
made for the satisfaction of the gentlemen above- 
mentioned. , 

There were afterwards made many experiments 
of a similar nature, some of them with large quan- 
tities of powder; they all produced very violent 
explosions, much more than sufficient for any pur- 
pose had in view. 

In the first essays with the sub-marine vessel, 
the inventor took care to prove its strength to sus- 


tain the great pressure of the incumbent water,. 


when sunk deep, before he trusted any person to 
descend much below the surface: and he never 
suffered any person to go under water without 
having a strong piece of rigging made fast to it, 
‘until he found him well acquainted with the ope- 
rations necessary for his safety. After that he 
made him descend, and continue at particular 
depths, without rising or sinking, row by the com- 
past, approach a vessel, go under her, and fix the 
wood-screw mentioned before into her bottom, 


put any design into execution. . 

It required many trials to make a person of 
common ingenuity a skilful operator: the first 
employed was very ingenious, and made himself 
master of the business, but was taken sick in the 
campaign of 1776, at New York, before he had an 
opportunity to make use of his skill, and never res 
covered his health sufficiently afterwards. 


3. Experiments made with a sub-marine vessel. 


After various attempts to find an operator to his 
wish, Mr. Bushnell sent one, who appeared more 


expert than the rest, fron New York, toa fifty-- 


gun ship, lying noc far from Governor’s Island. He 
went under the ship, and attempted to fix the 
wooden screw into her bottom, but struck, as he 


supposes, a bar of iron, which passes from the . 


rudder hinge, and is spiked under the ship’s 
quarter. Had he moved a few inches, which he 
might have done, without rowing, he would pro- 
bably-have found wood where he might have fixed 
the screw; or, if the ship were sheathed with 
copper, he might easily have. pierced it: but not 
being well skilled in the management of the vessel, 
in attempting to move to another place, he lost 
the ship ; after seeking her in vain, for some time, 


he rowed some distance, and rose to the surface of © 


the water, but found day-light had advanced so 
far, that he durst not renew the attempt. The 
adventurer said he could easily have fastened the 
magazine under the stem of the ship, above water, 
as he rowed up to the stern, and touched it before 
he descended. 
plosion of 150 pounds of powder (the quantity 
contained in the magazine) must have been fatal 
tothe ship. In his return from the ship to New 
York, he passed near Gove nor’s Island, and 
thought he was discovered by the enemy on the 
island; being in haste to avoid the danger he 
feared, he cast off the magazine, as he imagined it 
retarded ‘him in the swell, which was very consi- 
derable. 


to run, it blew up with great violence. 

Afterwards, there were two attempts made in 
Hudson’s river, above the city, but they effected 
nothing. One of them was by the afore-mentioned 
person, In gving towards the ship, he lost sight of 
her, and went a great distance beyond her: when 
he at length found her, the tide ran so strong, that, 
as he descended under water, for the ship’s bottom, 
it swept him away. Soon. after this, the enemy 
went up the river, and pursued the boat which had 
the sub-marine vessel on board, and sunk it with 
their shot. ‘* Though, (says Mr. Bushnell), 1 af- 
terwards recovered the vessel, I found it impossi- 
ble, at that time, to prosecute the design any fur- 
ther. I had been in a bad state of health, from the 


beginning of my undertaking, and was now very 
unwell; the situation of public affairs was such, — 


that I despaired of obtaining the public attendon, 
and the assistance necessary.. I was unable to 
support myself, and the persons I must have em- 
ployed, had I proceeded. Besides, I found it abso- 
lutely necessary, that the operators should acquire 
more skill in the management of the vessel, before 
I could expect success: which would have taken 
up somhe time, and made no small additional ex- 
pence. I therefore gave over the pursuit for that 
time, and waited for a more favourable opportunity, 
which never arrived.” . agp? 


4. Other experiments made with a design to fire 


shipping.—In the year 1777, Mr. Bushnell made 


After the magazine had been cast off” 
one hour, the time the internal apparatus was set 


Had he fastened it there, the ex. | 
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at attempt from a whale-boat against the Cerberus 
frigate, then lying at anchor between Connecticut 
rivet and New London, by drawing a machine 
against her side, by means ofa line, The machine: 
was loaded with powder, to be exploded by a gun- 
lock, which was to be unpinioned by an apparatus, 
to be turned by being brought alongside of ‘the 
‘frigate. This machine fell in with a schooner at 
anchor, astern of the frigate, and concealed from’ 
his sight. By some means or other it was fired, 
and demolished the schooner and three men; and 
blew the only one left alive overboard, who was 
taken up very much hurt. 

After this ‘he fixed several kegs under water, 
charged with powder, to explode, upon touching 
any thing, as they floated along with the tide: he: 
set them afloat in the Delaware, above the English 
shipping at Philadelphia, in December, 1777. 
«© 7 was unacquainted, (says he,) with the river, 
and obliged to depend upon a gentleman very im- 


perfectly acquainted with that part of it, as I af- 


terwards found. We went.as near the shipping as: 
he durst venture; I believe the darkness of the night 
greatly deceived him, as it did me. We set them 
adrift, to fall with the ebb, upon the shipping. 
Had we been within sixty rods I believe they must 
have fallen in with them immediately, as I design- 
ed; but, as I afterwards found, they were set adrift 
much too far distant, and did not arrive until after 
being detained some time by frost, they advanced 
in the day-time, in a dispersed situation, and 
under great disadvantages. One of them blew up 
a boat with several persons in it, whoimprudently 


_ handled it too freely,and thus gave the British 


that alarm which brought on the batile of the 
kegs.” . , , 
DiviNG-BELL, is a machine so contrived that 
the diver is safely conveyed to.any reasonable 
depth, and may stay more or less time under the 
water, as the bell is greater or less. It is most 
conveniently made in form of a truncated cone, 
the smallest base being .closed, and the larger 
open. It is to be poised with lead, and so suspend: 
ed, that it may sink full of air, with its open basis 
downward, and as near as may be ina situation pa: 
rallel to the horizon, so as to close with the sur- 
face of the water all at erice. a? 
Under this covercle the diver sitting, sinks down 
with the included air to the depth desired ; and if 
the cavity of the vessel can contain a ton ef water, 


'asingle man may remain a full hour, without much 


inconvenience, at five or six fathoms deep. But 
the lower he goes, still the more the inclined air 
contracts itself, according to the weight of. the 
water that compressed it;-so that at thirty-three 
feet deep, the bell becomes half full of water; the 
pressure of the incumbent water being then equal 
to that of the atmosphere; and at all other depths, 
the space otcupied by the compressed air in the 
upper part of its capacity, is to the space filled 
With, water, as thirty-three feet to the depth of 
the surface of the water in the bell below the 
€ommon surface of it. And this condensed air, 
being taken in with the breath, soon insinuates it- 
self into all the cavities of the body, and has no ill 
effect, provided the bell be ‘permitted to descend so 
slowly as to allow time for that purpose. 

One inconvenience that attends it, is found in 
the ears, within which there are cavities which 
open only outwards, and that by pores so small, as 
HOt to give admission even to the air itself, unless 
they be dilated and distended by a considerable 
force. Hence, on the first descent of the bell, a 
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pressure begins to be felt on each ear, which, by 
degrees, grows painful, till the force overcoming 
the obstacle, what constringes these pores, yields: 
to the pressure, and letting some condensed ain 
slip in, presently ease ensues. The bell descend- 
ing lower, the pain-is renewed, and afterwards it i¢ 
again eased in the same manner. But the great-- 
est inconvenience of this engine is, that the water 
entering it, contracts the bulk of air into:so small 
a compass, that it soon heats, and becomes unfit 
for respiration: so that there is a necessity for its 
being drawn up to recruit it; besides the uncot- 
fortable abiding of the diver, who is almost covered 
with water. yohshed 

- To obviate the difficulties of the diving-bell, Dr. 
Halley, to whom we owe the preceding account, 
contrived some further apparatus, by which not, 
only to recruit and refresh the air from time to 
time, but also to keep the water wholly out of it at 
any depth, a 

But before we proceed to the minuter descrip- 

tion of diving-bells, we shall speak a little of the 
history of such contrivances. In the works of 
Aristotle, we read of a kind of kettle used by divers 
to enable them to remain for some time under 
water;-but the manner in which those kettles 
were employed is not clearly described. ‘‘ The 
oldest infurmation (says professor Beckmann) which 
we have of the use of the diving-bell in Europe, 
is that of John Taisnier, who was born at Hain- 


‘ault in 1509, had a place at court under Charles V. 


whom he attended on his voyage to Africa. He 
relates in what manner he saw at Toledo, in the 
presence of the emperor and several thousand 
spectators; two Greeks let themselves. down under 
water, in a large inverted kettle, with a burning 
light, and rise up again without being wet. Ir aps 
pears that this art was then new to the emperor 
and the Spaniards, and that the Greeks were 
caused to make the ‘experiment in order to prove 
the possibility of it.” 
* When the English, in 1588, dispersed the Spa- 
nish fleet, called the Invincible Armada, part of 
the ships went tothe bottom, near the isle of Mull, 
on the western coast of Scotland; and some of 
these, according to the account of the Spanish 
prisoners, contained great riches. This informa- 
tion excited, from time to time, the avarice of 
speculators, and gave’ rise to several attempts to 
procure part of the lost treasure. In the year 
1665, a person was so fortunate as to bring up 
some cannon, which, however, were not sufficient 
to defray the expences. Of these attempts, and 
the kind of diving-bell used in them, the reader 
will find an account in a work printed at Rotter- 
dam in 1669, and entitled G. Sinclari Ars nova et 
magna gravitatis et levilatis.. In the year 1680, 
William Phipps, a native of America, formed a 
project for searching and unloading a rich Spanish 
ship sunk on the coast of Hispaniola; and re- 
presented his plan in such a plausible manner, 
that king Charles II. gave hima ship, and furnish- 
ed him with every thing necessary for the under- 
taking. He set sail in the year 16833 but being 
unsuccessful, returned again in great poverty, 
though with a firm conviction of the. possibility of 
his scheme. By a subscription promoted chiefly 
by the duke of Albemarle, the son of the cele- 
brated Monk, Phipps was enabled, in 1687 to try 
his fortune once more, having previously engaged 
to divide the ‘profit according to the twenty shares 
of which the subscription consisted. At first all 
his labour proved fruitless; but at last, when his 
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patience was almost entirely exhausted, he was so 
lucky as to bring up, from the depth of six or 
seven fathoms, so much treasure that he returned 
to England with the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Of this sum he himself got about 
Sixteen, others say twenty thousand, and the duke 
ninety thousand pounds. After he came back, 
some persons endeavoured to persuade the king to 
seize both the ship and the cargo, under a pretence 
that Phipps, when he solicited for his majesty’s 
permission, had not given accurate information 
respecting the business. But the king answered, 
with much greatness of mind, that he knew Phipps 
to be an honest man, and that he and his friends 
should share the whole among them had he re- 
turned with double the value. His majesty even 
conferred upon him the honour cf knighthood, to 
shew how much he was satisfied with his conduct. 
We know not the construction of Phipps’s appa- 
ratus; but of. the old figures of a diving-machine, 
that which approaches nearest to the diving-bell 
is in a book on fortification by Lerini; who de-— 
scribes a square box bound round with iron, which 
is farnished with windows, and has a stool affixed 
to it for the diver. This ingenious contrivance 
appears, however, to be older than that Italian; 
at least he does not pretend to be the inventor 
of it. : i ; 
In the year 1617, Francis Kessler gave a de= 
scription of his water-arnrour, intended also for 
diving, but which cannot really be used for that 
purpose. In the year 1671, Witsen: taught, in a 
better manner than any of his predecessors, the 
construction and use of the diving-bell; but he is 
much mistaken when he says that it was invented 
at Amsterdam. In 1679 appeared, for the first — 
time, Borelli’s well-known work de motu animalium, 
in which he not only described the diving-bell, but 
also proposed another, the impracticability of 
which was shewn by James Bernoulli, When 
Sturm published his Collegium curiosum in 1678, he 
proposed some hints for the improvement of this 
machine, on which remarks were made in the 
Journal des Scavans. To him succeeded Dr. 
Halley, whose bell may be sufficiently under- 
stood from the following account. It was made 
of wood, containing about sixty cubic feet in its 
concavity, and was the form of a truncated cone, 
whose diameter at the top was three feet, and at 
the bottom five. It was so loaded with lead that 
it would go down in a perpendicular direction and 
no other. In the top was a window to let in light, 
and likewise a cock to let out the hot air that had 
been breathed; and below, about a yard under the 
bell, was a stage suspended by three ropes, each of 
which was charged with about one hundred weight 
to keep it steady. To supply air, the bell had a 
couple of barrels so cased with lead as to sink 
when empty, each having a bung-hole in its lowest 
part to let in the water as the air in them con- 
densed on their descent, and to let it out again 
when they were drawn up full from below. Toa 
hole in the uppermost part of these was fixed a 
leathern trunk or hose, long enough to fall below 
the bung-hole, and kept down by a weight in such 
a way that the air in the upper part of the barrels 
could not escape, unless the lower ends of these 
hose were first lifted up. These air barrels were 
made to rise and falllike two buckets in a well; by 
means of these barrels fresh air was continually 
' supplied from. above, and it was done with so 
much ease, that two men with less than half their 
strength could perform all the labour required, 


By an additional contrivance it was found ptacs 


'ticable for a diver to go out of the engine, to some 


distance from it, the air being conveyed to him in 
a continual stream by small flexible pipes. 

A great improvement in the diving-bell was made 
by the late Mr. Spalding, of Edinburgh. This con- 
struction seems designed to remedy some incon- 
veniences of Dr. Halley's, which are very evident, 
and of a very dangerous tendency. These are, 
1. By Dr. Halley’s construction, the sinking or 
raising of the bell depends entirely on the people 
who are at the surface of the water; and as the 
bell even when in the water has a very consider- 
able weight, the raising it not only requires a great 
deal of labour, but there is a possibility of the. 
rope breaking by which it is raised, and thus every 
person in the bell would inevitably perish. 2. As 
there are, in many parts of the sea, rocks which 
lie at a considerable depth, the figure of which 
cannot possibly be perceived from above, there is 
danger that some of their ragged prominences may 
catch hold of one of the edges of the bell in its 
descent, and thus overset it before any signal can 
be given to those above, which would infallibly Le 
attended with the destruction of the people in the 
bell; and as it must always be unknown, before 
trial, what: kind of a bottom the sea has in any 
place, it is plain, that without some contrivance to - 
obviate this last danger, the descent in Dr. Hals 
ley’s diving-bell is not at all eligible. , 

-How these inconveniences are remedied by Mr. 
Spalding’s.new contrivance, will be easily.under- 
stood from the following description. ABC D, 
Pl. 58, fig. 1. represents a section of the bell, 
which is made of wood:; e, e, are iron hooks, by — 
means of which it is suspended by ropes QBF e, 
and QAE e, and QS, as expressed in the figure: c, ¢, 
are iron hooks, to which are appended leaden 
weights, that keep the mouth of the bell always — 
parallel’ to the surface of the water, whether the 
machine taken altogether is lighter or heavier than, 
an equal bulk of water. By these weights alone, 
however, the bell would not sink: another is there- — 
fore added, represented at L, and which can be 
raised or lowered at pleasure, by means of a rope 
passing over the pulley a, and fastened to one of 
the sides of the bell at'M. As the bell descends, 
this weight, called by Mr. Spalding the balance- 
weight, hangs down a considerable way below the 
mouth of the bell. In case the edge of the bell is 
caught by any obstacle, the balance-weight is im- 
mediately lowered down so that it may rest upon 
the bottom. By this means the bell. is lightened, 
so that all danger of oversetting is removed; for 
being lighter, without the balance-weight, than an 
equal bulk of water, it is evident that the bell will 
rise, as far as the length of the rope affixed to the | 
balance-weight will allow it, This weight,..there= 
fore, will serve as a kind of anchor to keep the bell * 
at any particular depth which the divers may 
think necessary; or by pulling it quite up the 
descent may be continued to the very bottom. 

By another very ingenious contrivance, Mre 
Spalding rendered it possible for the divers te 
raise the bell, with all the weights appended to it, 
even to the surface, or to stop at any particular 
depth, as theyithink proper; and thus they could 
stilb be safe, even though the rope designed for 
pulling up the bell was broken. For this purpose. 
the bell is divided into two cavities, both of which 
are: made as tight as possible. Just above the — 
second bottom EF, are small slits in the sides of 
the bell, through which the water, entering as the 
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bell descends, displaces the air originally contain- 
ed in its cavity, which flies out at the upper ori- 
fice of the cock GH. When this is done, the 
divers turn the handle G; which stops the cock ; 
so that if any more air was to get into the cavity 
AEFSB, it could no longer be discharged through 
the orifice H as before. When this eavity is full 
of water the bell sinks; but when a considerable 
quantity of air is admitted it rises. If therefore 
the divers have a mind.to raise themselves, they 
turn the small cock G, by which a communication 
is made between the upper and under cavities of 
the bell. The consequence of thisis, that a quantity 
of air immediately enters the upper cavity, forces 
out a quantity of the water contained in it, and 
thus renders the beli lighter by the whole weight 
of the water which is displaced. Thas, if a certain 
Quantity of air is admitted into the upper cavity 
the bell will descend very slowly; if a greater 
quantity, it will neither ascend nor descend, but 
remain stationary ; and if a larger quantity of air 
be still admitted it will rise tothe top. It is to be 
observed, however, that the air which is thus let 
out into the upper cavity must be immediately re- 
placed from the air-barrel; and the air is to be let 
out very slowly, or the bell will rise to the top 
with so great velocity that the divers will be in 
danger of being shaken out of their seats. But 
by following these directions every possible ac- 
cident may be prevented, and people may descend 
to very great depths without the least apprehen- 
sion of danger. The bell also becomes so easily 
manageable in the water, that it may be conduct- 
ed from one place to another by a small boat with 
the greatest ease, and with perfect safety to those 
who are in it. . 


Instead of wooden seats used by Dr. Halley, 


Mr. Spalding made use of ropes suspended by 
hooks bbb; and on these ropes the divers may sit 
Without any inconvenience. There are two win- 
dows made of thick strong glass, for admitting 
Jight to the divers, N represents an air-cask with 
its tackle, and OCP the flexible pipe through 
Which the air is admitted to the bell. In the 
ascent and descent of this cask the pipe is kept 
down by a small appended weight, as in Dr. Hal- 
ley’s machine. R is a small cock by which the 
hot air is discharged as often as it becomes trouble- 
some. Annexed is a representation of the whole 
diving apparatus, which, no doubt, will be readily 
understood without any further explanation. Two 
air-barrels are represented in this figure; but Mr. 
Spalding was of opinion that one, capable of con- 
taining thirty gallons, is sufficient for an ordinary 
machine. ; 
Mr. Adam Walker recommends, for the pur- 
poses of diving, a conical tub of wood three feet 
diameter ‘at the bottom, two and a half feet at the 
_top, and three feet high, so loaded with lead at the 
bottom as just to sink itself, with a small seat for 
‘the diver. (See Plate 58, fig. 3.) A bent metal 
tube is attached to the outside of the bell, as abc, 
with a stop-cock a, and a flexible leathern tube to 
- the other end at c; this tube terminates in a fore- 
' - ing air-pump fastened to the side of a ship; disa 
solid piston acted upon by a lever e; upon the 
piston being drawn up the air rushes in at the 
valve ¢, and fills the space x; in its descent the 
_ valve ¢ shuts, and the conical valve o opens, and 
thus the air is forced down the hose into the bell. 
The pump is kept working, while the diver, by 
_ Opening and shutting the stop-cock, is abundantly 
supplied with fresh air, and that which is vitiated 
is forced out at the bottom of the bell,” By a ma- 
VOE, LV, 


IN G. 
chine of this kind, the greatest part of the wreck 
was saved from the rich ship Belgiosa. 

Mr. Smeaton’s diving-bell was a square chest of 
cast-iron, four and a half feet in height, four and 
a half feet in length, and three feet wide, and afford- 
ed room for two men to work init. It was sup- 
plied with fresh air by a forcing-pump. ‘This was 
used with great suecess at Ramsgate, 

Several other machiies have been contrived to 
answer the purposes of the diving-bell; one of 
which, fig. 4, was invented in 1753, by Rowe, 
esq. and published in the Universal Magazine. 

The engine is a trunk, or hollow vessel, of cop- 
per or brass, of sufficient strength to resist the 
pressures of deep waters, and dimensions to con- 
tain the body of a man, supposed to enter therein” 
feet foremost at t, bent at the bearing of bis knees, 
at /, for the more convenient going between rocks 


_and great stones; at k, and’on the other side, are 


holes for his arms to pass through, and a glass for 
his sight atm. h represents a sleeve made of soft 
leather, lined with fine cloth, exaetly to fit the 
diver, and fastened to the body of the engine at ky 


‘where the arms come through; which is likewise 


defended by a soft quilting, to prevent the arms 
from being hurt by pressure, and the sleeves from 
being thrust into the engine; dd represents a cover 
to fit the head of the engine, fastened down with 
screws, and leather between the borders, so as to 
prevent leaking in any depth of water; ab repre- 
sents a plate of lead, to be fastened before the ens 
gine, in a straight line, passing between the arms, 
not only as a proper weight to sink the engine, 
but as a balance thereto; whereby the diver will 
always be-kept in a proper posture for working, 
and the more so by means of a block, or cradle, 
supposed to be fastened over the lead, by which 
means the diver has not only the power of hand- 
ling what is at the bottom, but may at any time 
rest his arms from work; g is the engine rope by 
which it ts let down and hauled up again from the 
bottom ; syw is called the life-line, with a knot at, 
y, so as the handle at % may always remain at a 
due distance for the diver to take hold thereof, in 
order to give any notice to the persons above, asy 
by agreement, by giving a certain number of pulls, 
or sudden twitches, which is immediately felt by 
the person that holds the line. The diver can 
tarry under water at least half an hour at one 
time, without the help of pipes, or any other 
air than what the engine contains. At i and 2 
are two brass screw caps, or plugs, both which are 
to be opened as soon as‘the diver gets from the 
bottom to the water’s surface, in order to give him 
fresh air by help of a pair of bellows blowing at 
the latter; at which, when the engine leaks, we 
likewise pump out the water. In deep water the 
diver is forced to make use of a saddle on his 
back, with a ridge touching the upper part of the. 
engine, whereby he can keep his arms at a due di- 
stance out of the engine, which otherwise would 
be thrust in by the column of water pressing 
thereon. 

The apparatus contrived by Mr, Tonkin to raise, 
property from the Abergavenny East-India ship, 
has been descrited in the Monthly Magazine, as. 
below. at 

The machine itself is expressed in the engrav- 
ing, PI, 58. by the figure 2, and consists of a body 
of copper with iron boots and joints, as in coats 
of mail. The whole is then covered with leather, 
and afterwards with canvas painted white, to dis- 
tinguish it in the water. The arms are made of 
strong, water-proof leather, and the place for sighs 
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is about eight inches diameter, and glazed with 
glass an inch thick. The diver, Mr. Braithwaite, 
is sunk in this machine by means of weights 
fastened equatorially round the waist of the ma- 
chine, and he is suspended by the rope, 3, by 
means of which his situation is changed at pleasure. 

4. is an air tube communicating with the vessel 
above, by means of which the diver gives his in- 
structions, and obtains his supply of air. 

1. represents the hull of the Abergavenny, as 
she lies in ten fathoms water, near the Isle of 
Pertland, 

5. represents the mien who communicate with 
the diver, and act under his instructions. 

G. represents the men raising a box from the 
wreck by means of forceps. 

7. the power of which increases with the weight 
which is to be raised. ices 

8. represents men on a raft sawing the decks, 
and making way for the operations of the diver ; 
aud 9. is the saw. 


DIVINITY. s. Cdivinité, Freneh; divini- 
fas, Latin.) 1. Participation of the nature 
and excellence of God; deity; godhead (Stil- 
ling fleet). 2. God; the Deity; the supreme 
Being; the Cause of causes. 3. False god 
(Prior). 4. Celestial being (Cheyne). - 5.'The 
science of divine things; theology (Shakspcare), 
6. Something supernatural (Shakspeare). 


DIVIUSIBLE. a. (divisibilis, Latin.) Capa- 


ble of being divided into parts, separable (Bent.). 
DIVISIBIULITY. s. (divisililité, French.) 
The quality of admitting division or separation 


_of parts (Glanville), 


The word divisibility, restrained to-its simple 
signification, presents no idea that is not per- 
fectly known, since all bodies have parts which 
are readily conceived to be separable, the one 
from the other. But is matter itself really di- 
visible to infinity, so that its division does not 
admit of any possible limits? or rather, is it 
constituted, in the ultimate result, of indivisible 
molecules that must be regarded as simple? 
Here springs a new source of interminable dis- 
cussions between the partisans of the two opi- 
nions, wherein the human mind has exercised 
all its subtilty to find arguments in favour of 
each, and to oppose difficulties to the other : 
What are called mathematical demonstrations 
of the infinite divisibility of matter, fail in their 
object ; they merely prove the infinite divisibili- 
ty of extension, in a geometrical sense. ‘Thus, 
after having disputed much, and written much, 
all on the subject of an atom, it is not at all 
advanced ; and indeed the solution of the ques- 
tion itself would not give one step to the pro- 
gress of science. Let us then banish from na- 
tural philosophy all questions-so unfruitful, as 
they respect the progress of our knowledge. 
Instead of enquiring whether bodies admit of 
infinite division, we would analyse them, as far 
as is consistent with our own powers; and 
would deduce ffom the analyses such knowledge 
as will diffuse light over facts previously regarded 
as inexplicable. It has been wisely remarked, 
that the hounds of experience and of observation 
are, in relation to us, those of nature itself. 

ft is, however, certain with respect to the 
division of bodies, that in the result parts are 
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separable the one from the other, the minute 
ness of which surpasses the imagiiation, In 
proof of this, we may first mention colduring 
substances, and particularly carmine, which is 
a kind of powder obtained from the insect, 
commonly called cochineal. Dilute a smail 
quantity of this powder, to the weight of about 
dof a grain, by putting it at the bottom of a 
vessel, in nee is afierward poured nearly 30 
pounds of water: the colour will be so diffused 
us to be perceptible throughout the whole vo- 
lume of the water. The weight of this water 
being three hundred thousand times greater 
than that of five centigrammes of carinine, if it 
be supposed that each centigramme of the fluid 
mixture contains only two molecule of the co- 
louring principle, there will be three millions 
of visible parts in five centigrammes of carmine, 

The impressions made upon the sense of 
smelling are not less proper than those which 
affect the sight, in assisting to judge of the ex- 
treme divisibility of which matter is suscepti- 
ble. ‘There are bodies whose weight is scarce- 
ly sensibly altered after a long interval of time, 
during which, all those who are found within 
a certain distance incessantly experience the 
action of the odoriferous particles emanated 
from the substance of these bodies. 

There is taken from a bag, contained in the 
bodies of certain animals, a substance, to which 
has been given the name of musk, and of which 
a single grain will send forth a strong odour, 
during a certain number of years, ip an apari- 
ment into which fresh air is frequently admit- 
ted. The simple friction of a paper, tu which 
a small portion of the same substance has been. 
rane will suffice to make a habit impart’a 
fragrant smell for several days. 

Some operations in the arts will furnish @_ 
much more just idea of the same property, be- 
cause their results are susceptible of being re- 
duced to calculation. According to the obser- 
vations of Boyle, the weight of a grain of gold, 
or about 53 milligrammes, reduced to leaves, 
will cover a surface of 50. square inches; each > 
of which will, of consequence, measure nearly 
27 millimetres across; but we may conceive 
the millimetre (about J, of an inch) divided tnto 
eight visible parts; this will give 46656 little” 
visible squares in a square leaf of gold, each 
side of which measured 27 millimetres; and, 
as the number of these leaves is 50, we may 
conclude that a smal] mass of gold, weighing 
only a grain, may be divided into more that 
two millions of parts, each perceptible to the 
simple sight; but, by means of a microscope, 
each of these parts would hecome as it were a 
leaf of gold, where the eye and the computa- 
tion would still find subjects for their exercise. 

This division proceeds much farther still, in 
the labour of wire-drawing gold, ‘Take a eet- 
tain quantity of leaf gold, in weight not exceed> 
ing three decigrammes, or about an ounce, and 
cover with it a cylinder of silver. Cause this 
covered cylinder to passsuccessivelythrough sevé- 
ral holes in a wire-drawing iron; and, when 
is reduced to a thread as delicate as, a hair, i 
will be covered on all its points by an extremely. 
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thin coat of gold ; then let the wire be flatten- 
ed between two steel rollers. Jn this state it 
will form a plate, in length nearly equal to 111 
feagues, each of 2000 toises. But this plate 
being clothed with a covering of gold on each 
of its faces, may be considered as two plates of 
gold of an extreme tenuity, and placed mental- 
ly one at the end of the other. Moreover, the 
breadth of the lamina being about } of a line, 
we may suppose this breadth divided into two, 
and thus the quantity of gold employed is equi- 
valent to four plates, the length of each of 
which is about 444000 metres. Now if it be 
imagined, that each of the millimetres com- 
prised in this lenath is divided into eight parts, 
we shall have more than 14 billions of visible 
parts, in a mass of gold weighing only an 
‘ounce, and which is equivalent to a cube of 
gold whose side is not more than 12 millime- 
tres, or 5} lines in length. 
~ This prodigious extension of which gold is 
susceptible depends upon its ductility, com- 
bined with its great density; two qualities 
equally precious for those arts whose object is 
to apply this metal upon the surface of wood, 
' copper, and other substances, where it serves at 
once both for security and for ornament. 
We shall add Sabthet example, drawn from 
the stony substancé known by the name of 
mica, and which yields, with great facility, to 
the operation called mechanical division. We 
have succeeded in detaching, from the original 
piece, a plate, which instead of the yellowish 
colour natural to the stone, reflected. a fine 
blue, which, as we shall explain when treat. 
ing of light, indicated an extreme degree of te- 
huity. Having calculated the thickness of 
_this plate, after a rule marked out by Newton, 
and which we shall then also make known, we 
' found it equa! to 43-millionths of a millimetre, 
—or.about 1°6-millionth of an inch; hence it 
__ follows, that we might obtain 23255 isolated 
“plates, by dividing a piece of mica of the thick- 
ness of a millimetre, or ¢ ofa line. 
_ .We cannot better terminate this article than 
by exhibiting a very judicious notion derived 
_by Newton from the system of Epicurus, 
-felative to the limits prescribed to the di- 
vision of bodies in the actual state of things. 
This great philosopher conceives that the 
Supreme Being, in creating matter, form- 
ed it of various species of elementary mole- 
cules, solid, hard; unchangeable, the figures 
and the different qualities of which were 
‘appropriated to the respective ends they 
Were proposed to answer. 
fixity of these molecules, that no process of art, 


_ either divide or alter them, unless the essence 


of the body should be changed with time. 
_GARITHMS. 


Thus all the modifications experienced by bo- 
_dies depend solely upon this, that these durable 
_ molecules separate the one from the other, aud 
then become re-united, in various ways form- 
ing new combinations. ‘These different mo- 
Jecules are, hence, the simple substances: of 


chemistry ; and the results of the operations — 


which they would present singly, should be 


-unity is in the diviser. 


divide them as finite decimals. 


But such is the 
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the design of the efforts of this sciencé ; in thé 
méan timé we may consider as simple the sub- 
stances which we have not yet been able t® 
decompose, and wisely imagine simplicity t® 
reside at the place where observation stops. ‘The 
curious reader may consult farther, Good’s transé 
lation and notes on Lucretius, Book II., Watts’s 
Remnants of Time improved, sect. 13., and 
Keill, Introduct,ad Ver. Phys. Lects 3,4, and5 

DIVIUSIBLENESS. s. Divisibility, 

DIVUSION.:'s. (divisio, Latin.) 4. The 
act of dividing any thing into parts. @. The 
state of being divided (fsdras). . 3. That by 
which any thing is kept apart; partition, 4. 
The part which is separated from the rest by - 
dividing (Addison), 5. Disunion; discord ; 
difference (Decay of Piety). 6. One of the 
parts into which a discourse is distributed 
(Locke). 7. Space between the notes of mu- 
sic; just time (Shakspeare). 8. Distinction. 
(Exodus). g. Subdivision ; distinction of the. 


genera into species (Shakspeare). 


Diviston, in arithmetic, the separating 
or parting of any number. or quantity given, 
into any parts assigned. Division may be con- 
sidered under four different senses; 1. By it we 
find, how often one number is contained in 
another. 2. What. part of the dividend the 
divisor is equal to. 3. What number or quan. 
tity is contained as often in the dividend as 
And 4. What num- 
ber is such a part of the dividend as the di- 
visor denominates. Under one or other of 
these senses, division is always. understcod in 
arithmetic and algebra. For modes ef opera- 
tion, see the treatises on ARITHMETIC and 
ALGEBRA, in the first vol. of this work. 

Division OF REPETENDS, may be readily. 
performed by these rules. 1. If the repetends 
in the divisor and dividend are both similar and 
conterminous, and have no terminate parts, 
2, If they are 
not similar, make them to begin and end toge-, 
ther; then, if there are any terminate parts in 
the divisor or dividend, ot both, subtract them, 
and the remainders will be a new divisor and 
dividend, which divide as finite numbers. » 


Ex. Divide 27 963723 by 35-6 
Divisor 35°600000 made similar 
From  35°600000)27°963723 
Sub. ter. part 356 269 i 
New div. 35°599044|27°963444|-78549 Quo. 
Rem. same as div. 27963444 
Division oF Powers, is performed by 


m » UF C subtracting their exponents. Thus, a'~ eis 
hor even any force existing in nature, can | ran 


=a?; and 42h? Qutb? is = 20h? 
DivISION BY LOGARITHMs. See Lo- 
Division OF ALGEBRAIC FRACTIONS. 
See FRACTIONS. 
Division OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRU 
MENTS. See GRADUATION. 
Division OF suRDSs. See Surps. 
DivistoN oF ConcoRDS. See CON- 
CORDS, 
Ne 
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Division QF PROPORTION. 
PORTION, 
. Divistons oF AN ARMY, in the military 
art, the several brigades and squadrons into 
which it is cantoned. . 
Divisions OF A BATTALION, are the 
several platoons into which it is divided in 
marching or firing, each of which is com- 
manded by an officer. 
Division, in sea affairs, a select number 
of ships in a fleet or squadron cf men of war, 
distinguished by a particular flag or pendant, 
and usually commanded by a general officer. 
A squadron is commonly ranged into three di- 
visions, the commanding officer of which is 
always stationed in the centre. , 
DIVISOR, in arithmetic and algebra, is the 
dividing number, or that which,shews how 
many parts the dividend is divided into. 
Divisor (Common). See COMMON MEA- 
SURE. | 
’ Divisors (Method of), a method first used 


See Pro- 
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by sir Isaac Newton, to discover the roots of 
equations. This method is founded upon the » 
principle that the last term of an equation is 
the. product of all the roots with their signs 
changed : so that if any root be a whole num- 
ber it may be found among the divisors of the 
last term. The number of trials.may, accord- 
ing to this method, be lessened by substituting 
three or more terms of the arithmetical pro- 
gression 2, 1, 0, —1, 2, &c. for the unknown 
quantity, and forming the divisors of the re- 
sults, taken in order, into arithmetical pro- 
gressions, in which the common difference is 
unity ; as it will only be necessary to try those: 
divisors of the last term of the equations which — 
are terms in these progressions. 

. Ex. Let xt+a3-—292?—Qx+ 180=0, be the 
equation proposed. Then substituting succes- 
sively the terms of the progression, 2, 1, 0, 
—1, &c. instead of w, the work will stand as- 
follows : k 


ist Pro.|Results} ~ Divisors. Progressions. 
2 FOAL aS Fw 20° 14.¢8e lal 2 Sanh 
GA 14 bids @ Braids WO wh Be Been 1) NdeS 4 abiGuh 
Of P80 a, 2 aySi nde! oS Fe On Bee. AlSoysS 
meth fe 26Ob bis Qi tos fe Bao AB. LOR Been: | dob lye eae 
PP QO) Ase (Bish Bi.288. (Gel oO BeewhS Gils §.38 


Here are four progressions, of which we 
take the terms standing in the same line with 
the 0, and placing the negative sign before such 
as are taken from decreasing progressions, we 
have 3, 4, —3, &—5, each of which being 
substituted for 2, makes the whole equation 
vanish: these, therefore, are the roots sought. 
More exatnples may be seen in Newton's, 
Maclaurin’s, Bonnyeastle’s and Wood’s Al- 
gebra. 


DIVORCE, a breach or dissolution of the 


bond of marriage. (See MarriaGe and 
Law.) Divorce is of two kinds: the one, a 
vinculo matrimonii, which alone is properly 
divorce ; the other, @ mensa et thoro, ** a se- 
paration from bed and board.” The woman 
divorced a vinculo maérimonii receives all again 
that she brought with her: the other has a 
suitable separate maintenance allowed her out 
of her husband’s effects. The first only hap- 
pens through some essential impediment, as 
consanguinity, or affinity within the degrees 
forbidden, pre-contract, impotency, adultery, 
&c. of which impediments the canon law al- 
lows 14. Divorce is a spiritual judgment, and 
therefore is passed in the spiritual court. Un- 
der the old Jaw, the woman divorced was to 
have of her husband a rR as, St. Jerom 
and Josephus testify, to this effect: I promise 
that hereafter I will lay no elaim to thee; 
which was called a bill of divorce. Divorce 
was allowed of in great latitude both among 
the Pagans and Jews. At Rome, barrenness, 
age, disease, madness, and banishment, were 
the ordinary causes of divorce. 

- The Roman lawyers distinguish between 


repudium aud divortium ; making the former — 
to be the breaking of a contract of espousal, — 
and the latter separation after matrimony. 
Romulus enacted a severe law, which suffered . 
not a wife to leave her husband, but gave the 
man the liberty of turning off his wife, for 
certain causes ;, however, in [ater times, the 
women as well as the men might sue a divorce.. 
The common way of divorcing was by sending 
a bill to the woman, containing the reasons 
of separation, and the tender of all her goods 
which she brought with her: and this was 
called repudium mittere; or else it was pet=-_ 
formed in her presence, and before seven wits 
nesses, and accompanied with the formalities 
of tearing the writings, refunding the portion, 
taking away the keys, and turning the woman. 
out of doors. if . ji 
The Grecian laws concerning divorces were 
different: The Cretans allowed divorce to any 
man that was afraid of having too many chil-- 
dren. The Spartans seldom divorced their 
wives; and it was extremely scandalous for a 
woman to depart from her husband. ‘The 
Athenians allowed divorce on very small 
grounds, by a bill, containing the reason of the 
‘divorce, and approved, if the party appealed, 
by the chief magistrate ; and women also were» 
allowed to leave their husbands on just occa~ 
sions. Persons divoreing their wives were 
obliged to return their portions ; otherwise, 
the Athenian laws obliged them’ to pay mine 
oboli a month for alimony. The terms ex~ 
pressing the separation of men’ and women 
from each other were different ; the mem were 
said wmomsjamey OF amodevey, to dismiss thelr 
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wives; but wives exo\amsy, to leave their hus- 


bands. Ne 


«© The law of Moses (says Paley), for reasons 
of local expediency, permitted the Jewish hus- 
band to put away his wife; but whether for 
every cause, or for what cause, appears to have 
been controverted amongst the interpreters of 
those times. Christ, the precepts of whose re- 
ligion were calculated for more general use and 
observation, revokes this permission, as given 
to the Jews ‘ for their hardness of heart,’ and 
promulges a law which was thenceforward to 
confine divorces to the single cause of adultery 
in the wife: Mat. xix. g. : 
_ *€ Inferior causes may justify the separation 
of husband and wife, although they will not 

authorise such a dissolution of the marriage 
contract as would leave either at liberty to 
marry again : for it is that liberty in which the 
danger and mischief of divorces principally 
consist. ‘Ihe law of this country, in con- 
formity to our Saviour’s injunction, confines 
the dissolution of the marriage contract to the 
single case of adultery in the wife; and a di- 
vorce even in that case can only be brought 
about by the operation ofan act of parliament, 
founded upon a previous sentence in the spi- 
ritual court, and a verdict against the adulterer 
at common law: which proceedings, taken 
together, compose as complete an investigation 
ofthe complaint as a cause can receive,” It 
has been proposed to the legislature to annex a 
clause to these acts, restraining the offending 
party from marrying with the companion of 
her crime, since the crime may be committed 
with that view; and itis alse worth consider- 
ing, whether a law might not be framed, di- 
_ Tecling the fortune of the adulteress to descend 
as in case of her natural death ; reserving, 
however, a certain annuity from the produce 
of it, for her subsistence; and also so far sus- 
pending the estate in the hands of the heir, as 
to preserve the inheritance to any children she 
might bear to a second marriage, in case there 
Was none to succeed in the place of their mo- 
ther by the first. (See Paley’s Moral and Poli- 
tical Philosophy.) The sentences of our eccle- 
_ Siastical courts, which release the parties a vin- 
culo matrimoniz, for impuberty, frigidity, con- 
Sanguinity within the prohibited degrees, prior 
marriage, or want of the consent of parents or 
guardians, are not dissolutions of marriage, but 
judicial declarations that there never was any 
marriage; such impediment subsisting at the 
time as rendered the celebration of the mar- 
riage rite a mere nullity; and, indeed, the 
rite itself contains an exception of these impe- 
-diments. . 
Fo Divo’Rrce. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To separate a husband or wife from the other. 
2. To force asunder; to separate by violence 
(Waller). 3. To separate from another 
(Hooker), 4._To take away; to put away 
(CShakspeare). 
_ DIVO/RCEMENT. s. (from divorce.) 
ivorce; separation of marriage (Deutero- 
nomy). . 


DIVO’ RCER. s. (from divorce.) ‘The per- 
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son or cause which produces divorce or separa~ 
tion (Drummond). 

DIURE'SIS. (diuresis, divenctc 3 from did, 
through, and cw, to flow.) Au increased se- 
cretion of urine. (See DIABETES). 

DIURETICS. (diuretica, medicumenta, 
Ssentine ; from dSizpnct, a discharge of urine.) 
Medicines or substances which, when taken 
internally, augment the flow of urine from the 
kidneys. This class of medicines comprehend$ 
three orders: 1. Stimulating diuretics, as 
squills,’ colchicum, and cantharides, which 
are best calculated for the aged, the lax, the 
phlegmatic, and those with highly diminished © 
sensibility. 2. Refrigerating diuretics, as the 
acetosa, acetum, kali acetatum, and cremor 
tartar; the constitutions in which these are 
chiefly preferable to others are, the young, ‘the 
sanguine, and those of remarkable sensibility. 
3. Diluent diuretics, as water, acidulated wa- 
ter, and whey, which are well adapted for 


‘constitutions whose serosity appears to be de- 


ficient, and in which there is a high degree of 
inanition. . 

DIU’/RIS. In botany, a genus of the class 
gynandria, order dyandria. ANectaty depend- 
ent; petals nine, the five outer ones very 
large, of two shapes; column of the fructifi- 
cation reversed, with a lid at the top. One 
species only, found wild in Andalusia; a beau- 
tiful plant, with leafy scape at the base, and 
racemed spathaceous flowers. 

DIURNAL. a. (diurnus, Latitt.) 1, Re- 
lating to the day (Brown). 2. Constituting 
the day (Prior). 3. Performed in a day; 
daily ; quotidian (Milton). 

JIURNAL MOTION OF A PLANET; so 
many degrees and minutes, &c. as any planet 
moves in twenty-four hours. 

DIvuRNAL MOTION OF THE EARTH (The), 
is ilg rotation round its axis, the space whereof 
constitutes the natural day. 

The reality of the diurnal rotation of the 
earth is now past all dispute. 

Drurnat is also used in speaking of what 
belongs to the nycthemeron, or natural day of 
twenty-four hours. In which sense it stands 
opposed to annual, menstrual, &c. The diur- 
nal phenomena of the heavenly bodies are 
solved from the diurnal revolution of the earth; 
that is, from the revolution of the earth round 
its own axis in twenty-four hours. This rota~ 
tion is equable, and from west to east; about 
an axis whose inclination to the ecliptic is 
nearly 665°. ‘That small part of the earth’s 
surface which is at once under the view of a 
spectator seems like an extended plane: and 
the eye taking a view of the heavens all around 
defines a. concave spherical superficies, con- 
centric with the earth, or rather with the eye, 
divided by the horizontal plane into two equal 
parts, the one of which is visible; but the 
other, by reason of the earth’s opacity, hid 
from the view. As the earth revolves about 
its axis, the spectator standing upon it, toge- 
ther with his sensible horizon, dividing the 


visible from the invisible hemisphere of the 


heavens, is carried round the same way, viz. 


1 Re Mie 
towards the east. Hence it is, that the sun 
and stars, placed towards the east, being before 
hid, now become visible; the horizon, as it 
were, sinking below them; and the stars, &c. 
towards the west, become invisible, the hori- 
zon being elevated above them. So that the 
former stars, to the spectator, who reckons the 
place he stands on as immoveable, will appear 
to ascend above the horizon, or rise; and the 
Jatter to descend below the horizon, or, to set. 
Since the earth, with the horizon of the spec- 
tator fixed to it, continues to move always to- 
wards the same parts, and about the same axis 
equally ; al] bodies, and all phenomena, that 
do not partake of the said motion, (that is, all 
guch things as are entirely séparate from the 
earth) will seem to move in the same time uni- 
formly, but, towards the opposite parts, oF 
from east to west; and every one of these ob- 
jects, according to sense, will deseribe the cit- 
cumference of a circle, whose plane is perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the earth. And because 
all these cireles, together with the visible ob- 
jects describing them, appear to be m the 
concave spherical superficies of the heavens, 
every visible object will seem to describe a 
creater or less circle, according to its greater or 
fess distance from the poles, or extremities of 
the earth’s axis produced; the middle circle 
between these poles, called the equator, is con- 
sequently the greatest, (#Hudtton’s Dictionary). 

Divlanat. s. (dturnal, French, A journal ; 
a day book. 

DIU'RNALLY. ad. (from diurnal.) Daily ; 

every day (Tatler). 
_ DIUIRNITY. 0s. (diuturnitas, Latin.) 
Length of duration (Brown). _ 

To DIVUILGE. v. a. (divulgo, Latin.) 1. 
To publish; to make publick (Hooker). 2. 
To proclaim (Milton), 

IVU'LGER. s. (from divulge.) A pub- 
lisher; one that exposes to publick view CK. 
Charles). | 

DIVU'LSION. 5. (dzvulsio, Latin’) The 
act of plucking away (Brown). 

DIVUS, Diva, in antiquity, appellations 
given to men and women who had been deified, 
or ranked among the gods, 

DIXAN, the first town in Abyssinia, on 
the side of Taranta, It is built on the top of 
a conical hill, having a road winding spirally 
up to it from the valley below, Lat. 14. 57 N. 
Lon, 40.7 E. 

DIXMUNDE, a town in ‘Austrian Flan- 
ders, celebrated for its excellent butter. Lat. 
61,.3.Ni 7 Lon, 2.57 'B. 

To DUZEN. v. a. (from dight,) To dress ; 
to deck: a low word (Swift). 

DIVVZZARD. s, (from dissy.) A blockhead; 
a fool. 

DUZZINESS. s. (From dizzy.) Giddiness ; 
whirl in the head (Glanvuzdle). 

DIZZY. a. (vipzz, Saxon.) 1. Giddy; 
yertiginous (Milton). 2, Causing a giddiness 
(Shakspeare). .3, Giddy; thoughtless (Mil- 
fon). 

To Di’zzv.v. a. To whirl round; to make 
giddy CShakspeare) 4 ¢ 
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DNIEPER, or Nieper, a large river of 
Europe, formerly called the Boristhenes ;,i¢ 
rises in the midst of Muscovy, and after pass- 
ing by Kiow, Oczakow, ard other places, it 
falls into the Black sea between Cherson and 
Oczakow. Its whole course is about 100 
miles. | 

DNIESTER (the ancient Tyras), a fine 
river, which rises in Galicia, in Austrian Po- 
land, and visits Chockzim, dividing Podolia 
from Moldavia; it then separates Bessarabia 
from the Russian government of Catharinen= 
slaf, and having watered Bender, falls into the 
Black sea, between the mouths of the Dnie- 
per and the Danube. / 

To DO. v.a. Thou dost, he doth or does ; 
preter. did; part. pass. done. (oon, Saxon.) 
1, To practise or act any thing good or bad. 
2. To perform; to achieve (Collier). 3. To 
execute; to discharge (Shakspeare). 4. Ta 
cause: obsolete (Spenser). 5. To transact 
(Acts). 6. To produce any eflect ta another 
(Swift). 7. To have recourse to; to practise 
as the Jast effort (Jeremiah). 8. To perform 
for the benefit or hurt of another (Samuel). 9. 
To exert; to put forth (Timothy). 10. To ~ 
manage by way of intercourse or dealing; to 


have business (Rowe). 11. To gain; to effect 


by influence (Bacon). 12. To make any 
thing what it is not GS#akspearc). 13. To 
finish; to end (Duppa). 14. To conclude; 
to settle (Tillotson). 15, To put (Shakspeare), 
i6. The phrase, what to po with, signifes 
how to bestow; what use to makeof; what — 
course to take; how to employ; which way | 


to get rid of (Tllotson). 


To Do.v.n. 1. To act or behave in any 
manner well or ill (Temple). 2. To make an 
end; to conclude (Spectator). 3. To cease 
to be concerned with; to cease to care about 
(Stilling fleet). 4. To fare; to be with re- 
vard to sickness or health (Shakspeare), 5. 
To succeed ; to fulfil a purpose (Collier). 0. Ta 
Do is used for any verb, to save the repetition 


- of the verb: as, f shall come; but if I do not, 


go away; thatis, if I come nof. 7. Do isa 
word of vehement cominand, or earnest re= 
quest: as, he/p me, do; make haste, do. +88 
To Do is put before verbs sometimes exple- 
tively: as, £ do love, or, I love; I did love, 
or, I loved. 9. Sometimes emphatically: as, 
Ido hate him, but will not wrong him. 10. 
Sometimes by way of opposition; as, I did 
love him, but scorn him now, ; 
Do, in the Italian music, is a syllable used 
instead of ué, being supposed more resonant 
and musical. . 
-DOBCHICK, in ornithology, See Co- 
LYMBUs. a 
DOBRZIN, a town of Poland, in Masovia, 
capital of a territory of the same name. Lat. 
52.54 N. Lon, 19. 5 E. 
DO'CIBLE. a. (docilis, Latin.) Tractable 5: 
docile; easy to be taught (Milton). j 
DO'CIBLENESS. s. (from docilie.) Teache 
ableness; docility (/Valton), > | 
DO’CILE. a. (docilis, Latin.) Teachable; 
easily Instructed ; tractable (lds). ie : 


DOC 
-DOCULITY. s. (docilitd, French, docilizas, 
' Latin.) Aptness to be taught; readiness to learn 
<€Grew). . 

DOCIMASIA. (from Soupegw, Ttry). A 
custom among the Athenians, by which every 
man beforehe wasadmitted to a public employ- 
ment was obliged to give an account of him 
self, and his past life. It was done publicly 
in the forum, 

* DOCIMASTIC ART. Ars docimastica. 
The art of examining fossils, in order to dis- 
‘cover what metals, &c. they contain. 

DOCIMENTUM MARMOR, a name 
given by the ancients to a species of marble, of 
a bright and clear white, much used in large 
-and sumptuous buildings, as temples, &c. 

DOCK, in botany. See Rumex. 

Dock-cresses. See LAMPRANA. 

Dock, in maritime affairs, is an artificial 
bason, by the side of an harbour, made con- 
venient either for the building or repairing of 
ships. It is of two sorts, 1. Dry-dock, where 
the water is kept out by great flood-gates, till 
the ship is built or repaired, when the gates are 
opened, and the water let in to float or launch 
her. 2. Wet-dock, a place where the ship may 
he hauled into, out of the tide’s way, and so 
dock herself, or sink herself a place to lie in. 

Docx (London), &c. See Lonpon, 

Docx-yarps, are magazines of all sorts of 
naval stores and timber, with all the requisite 
machinery, &c. for ship-building, which is 
there carried-on. The royal dock-yards in 
England are those at Chatham, Portsmouth, 
Plymouth, Woolwich, Deptford, and Sheer- 
ness. In time of peace ships of war are laid 
up in these docks; those of the first rates 
mostly at Chatham, where, and at other yards, 
they receive from time to time such repairs as 
are necessary. The principal dock-yards are 
soverned by a commissioner, resident at the 
port, who superintends all the musters of the 
officers, artificers, and labourers, employed in 
the dock-yard, and ordinary. He also controls 
their payments; examines the accounts 5 con- 
-tracts and ‘draws bills on the navy-office to sup- 
ply the deficiency of stores, and regulates what- 
ever belongs to the yard, maintaining due order 
an the-respective offices. 

Docx, s. 1. The stump of the tail, which 
‘vemains after docking. 2. ’Thesolid part of the 
tail (Grew). 

To Doex. v. a. (from dock, a tail.) 1. To 
-cut off a tail. 2. To cut any thing short 
(Swift). 3. To cut off a reckoning, 4. To 
lay the ship in a dock. 

DO'CKET. s. A direction tied upon goods ; 
-a summary of a larger writing. 

DOCKING, in the manage, the operation 
of amputating a horse’s tail, so called from the 
part of the tail left to the body being denomi- 
nated the dock. It is a very short and simple 
operation, attended with no‘ danger, and may 
with yearlings be performed even with a com- 
mon knife. The usual quantity taken of is of 
the width of a man’s hand: if there be much 
discharge of blood a very slight cauterization 
with a hot iron, anda little powdered rosin, 
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Ammediately stops the bleeding, and -a cute 
takes place in a few days. It was formerly a 
custom to dock horses close to the quarters, 
under the erroneous idea of making the horse. 
strong in the spine; such absurd practice, how- 
ever, has been relinquished for some years. 

DOCKUM, a town of the United Pso- 
vinces, in West Friesland, at the mouth of the 
river Ee. Lat, 53.18 N. Lon. 5.41 E. 

DOCTOR, a person who has passed all the 
degrees of a faculty, and is impowered to teach 
or practise the same: thus we say, doctor of 
divinity, doctor of physic, doctor of laws, &e. 
The establishment of the doctorate, as now in - 
use among us, is ordinarily attributed to Irne- 
rius, who himself drew upthe formulary. The 
first ceremony of this kind was performed at 
Bologna, in the person of Bulgarus, who began 
to professthe Roman law, and on that occasion 
was solemnly promoted to the doctorate, i, e. 
installed juris utriusque doctor. 

To pass doctor in divinity at Oxford, the 
candidate must have been four years bachelor 
of divinity. For doetor of laws, he must have 
heen seven years in the university to-commence 
bachelor of law ; five years after which he may 
be admitted doctor, Otherwise, in three years 
after taking the degree of master of arts, he may 
take the degree of bachelor in law ;:and in four 
years more, that of LL.D., whichsame method 
and time are likewise required to pass the 
degree of doctor in physic. . For the necessary 
time at Cambridge, see DEGREE. 

Doctor OF THE LAW, a title,of honour 
among the Jews. ‘The investiture, 1f we may 
so say, of this order, was performed by putting 
a key and table-book in the hands; which is 
what some authors imagine our Saviour had in 
view, Luke xi. 52. when, speaking of the doc- 
tors of the law, he says, ‘‘ Woe unto you doe- 
tors of the law, for you haye taken away the 
key of knowledge: you entered not in your- 
selves, and them that were entering you 
hindered.” 

Docror oF THE CHURCH, @ title given 
to certain of the fathers whose doctrines and 
opinions have been the most generally followed 
and authorised, We usually reckon four doc= | 
tors of the Greek- church, and three of the 
Latin. The first are St. Athanasius, St. Basil, 
St. Gregory Nazianzen, and St, Chrysostom. 
The latter are St. Jerom, St. Angustine, and 
Gregory the Great. 

Docror IN MUSIC, 2 musician upon 
whom some university has conferred the cegree 
of doctor in the faculty of music. At what 
time this degree was first instituted in England 
authors do not agree: Anthony Wood says, it 
took place as early as the reign of Henry the 
Second; but Spelman thinks it had no exist- 
ence tif the reign of king John. No name 
being to be found of the first professor im music 
to whom this title was granted, we are in want 
of the very circumstance which would best de- 
cide the question, and must, therefore, be satis- 
fied with the conjecture, that 113 commence- 
ment must have been pretty early, since we 
know it to have been conferred upon Llambois, | 
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who flourished towards the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. . It, however, clearly appears, 
by the qualifications formerly required of a 
candidate, either for a doctor’s or bachelor’s 
degree in music, that at the time of the institu- 
tion of these degrees music was regarded as a 
science merely speculative, and that little, if 
any, stress was laid on skill in composition, 
‘The being able to read and expound Boethius 
was conceived to be a higher criterion of scien- 
tific acquisition than any specimens of invented 
harmony and melody; and an acquaintance 
with the ratio of niusical intervals, and the 
philosophy of sound, superseded the operations 
of creative genius and practical theory. ‘The 
nresent: statutes, however, are formed on a 
roader principle, and, looking to talent and 
active science for the necessary qualifications, 
require of the candidate an exercise im eight 
«vocal parts, with instromental accompani- 
ments, which he is to submit to the inspection 
of the music professor, and to have performed 
in the music-school, or some other place in the 
university. (Busby), me 

Docror, is also an appellation affixed to 
several specific epithets, expressing the merit of 
sone of the school!men : thus, Alexander Hales 
is called the irrefrazable doctor; Thomas 
Aquinas, the anzelic doctor; St. Bonaventure, 
the seraphic doctor; John Duns Scotus, the 
subtle doctor ;’ Raimond Lully, the illuminat- 
ed doctor ; Roger Bacon, the admirable doctor, 
Som: 

Docror, Ardwcueroe, in the Greek church, 
is a particular officer, appuinted to interpret 
part of the scriptures. 

Docror’s COMMONS. 
CIVILIANS. 

To Do’cTor. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
physic; to cure: a low word. 
~~ DO’CTORALTL. @. (doctoralis, Latin.) Re- 
Jating to the degree of a doctor. 

DO'CTORALLY. ad. (from doctoral.) In 
manner of a doctor (Hakewill), 

DO/CTORATE, or Do’crorsurp.. s, 
(from doctor.) The rank of a doctor (Claren.). 

DOCTRINAL. a. (doctrina, Latin.) 1. 
Containing doctrine (South). 2. Pertaining 
to the act cr means of teaching (Hooker). 

DOCTRIUNALLY. ad. In the form of ¢ec- 
trine; positively (Ray). | 

DO’CTRINE, s. (doctrina, Latin.) 1. The 
principles or positions of any sect or master ; 
that which is*taught (déterbury). 2. The 
art of teaching (Mark). 

DO'ICUMENT. s. (documentum, Latin.) 
1, Precept; instruction; direction (#Vatts). 
2. Precept, in an i!! sense; a precept magisteri- 
ally dozmatical (Govern. of the Tongue). 

DOVDARTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-toothed ; corol with the lower lip twice as 
longas the upper; capsule globular, two-celled. 
‘Two species; herbaceous and creeping, with 
yellow flowers ; native of Palestine. 

DODU (Dr. Wiiliam), an uofortunate En- 
«lish divine, eldest son of the rev. William 

, Dodd, many years vicar of Bourne in Lincoln- 


See COLLEGE OF 
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shire, was.born May 29, 1729. He was sent, 
at the age of 16, to the university of Cambridge; 
and admitted, in the year 1745, a sizar of Clare- 
Hall, In 1749-50 he took the degree of B.A. 
with great honour, being upon that: occasion 
in the list of wranglers. Leaving the univer- 
sity, he imprudently married a Miss, Mary 
Perkins in 1751, was ordained a deacon the 
same year, priest in 1753, and soon became a 
celebrated and popular preacher. “His first 
preferment was. the lectureship of West-Ham. 
In 1754 he was also schosen lecturer of St. 
Olave’s, Hart-street; and in-1757 took the 
degree of M.A. at Cambridge. On the estas 


blishment of the Magdalen Hospital in 1758, he © 


was a strenuous supporter of that charity, and 
soon after became preacher at the chapel of it. 
By the patronage of bishop Squire, he in 1763 
obtained a prebend of Brecon, and, by the in- 
terest of some city-friends, procured himself to 
be appointed one of the king’s chaplains; soon 
after which he had the education of the pre- 
sent earl of Chesterfield committed to his care. 
In 1766 he went to Cambridge, and took the 
degree of LL.D. At this period, the estima- 


tion in which he was held by the world was. 


sufficient to give him expectations of still 
higher preferment, and hopes of greater 
riches and honours, and these he might pro- 
bably have acquired, had he possessed a 


common portion of prudence and discretion, 


But, impatient of his situation, and eager 
for advancement, he rashly fell upon means 


which, in the end, were the occasion of his 
On the living of St. George, Hano-’ 


ruin, 
ver-square, becoming vacant, he wrote an 
anonymous letter to the lord chancellor’s lady, 
offering 3000 guineas if by her assistance he 
was promoted to it. This being traced to 
him, complaint was immediately made to the 
king, and Dr. Dodd was dismissed with dis- 


prace from his office of chaplain. From this 


period he lived neglected, if not despised; and 


his extravagance still continuing, he became 


involved in difficulties, which tempted him to 


forge a bond from his late pupil lerd Chester- 
field, Feb. 4, 1777, for 42001., which he actu- 
ally received : but being detected, he was tried 
at the Old Bailey, found guilty, and received 
sentence of death ; and, in spite of every appli- 
cation for mercy, was executed at Tyburn, June 
27,1777. Dr. Dodd was a voluminous writer, 


and possessed considerable abilities, but not - 


much judgment. An accurate list of his varie 
ous writings is prefixed to his Thoughts in 
Prison, ed. 1781. : yiid Ondtak 
DODDER, in botany. See Cuscura. 
DODDERED. a. (from dodder.) Over 
grown with dodder. . 
DODDRIDGE (Philip), D.D. an eminent 
English divine, He descended from a very 
respectable family: his great: grandfather's 
brother was sir John Doddridge, one of the 
judges of the court of King’s Bench. Thesub- 
ject of this article was the son of Daniel Dod- 
dridge, an oilman in London, where he was 
born June 26, 1702. 


| Having completed the | 
study of the classics at several schools, he was 


<= 
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in-Oct. 1719, placed under the tuition of the 
rev. Mr. John Jennings, who kept an academy 
at Kibworth, in Leicestershire, and was a 
gentleman of great learning, piety, asd useful- 
ness. In 1722, Mr. Jennings removed, with 
his papils, from: Kibworth to Hinckley, where 
Deddridge preached his firstsermon. In June 
1723 he was first settled as a minister to the 
congregation of dissenters of the independent 
ersuasion at Kibworth. In this obscure vil- 
tire he continued rather more ‘than two years, 
when he removed his residence to Market 
Harborough ; and on Mr. Jennings’s death in 
1729; succeeded tothe care of a similar academy. 
On Dec. 24th the same year, Mr. Doddridge 
removed with his academy from Harborough 
to Northampton, where he was chosea minis- 
ter of a large congregation, At this »place he 
resided till about July 1751, and assiduously at- 
tended.to the discharge of his duties as a minis- 
ter of the gospel, while at the same time he 
diligently pursued his private studies, and regu- 
larly and faithfully applied to the instruction of 
his numerous pupils.. He taught them with 
‘the freedom and tenderness of a father ; and 
never expected or desired that they should 
blindly follow his sentiments, but encouraged 
them to judge for themselves. .He checked 
any appearance of bigotry and uncharitableness, 
and endeavoured to cure them by showing what 
might be said in defence of those principles 
‘they disliked. In the year 1736, the university 
of Aberdeen conferred upon him the degree of 
D.D. This very excellent divine died at Lisbon, 
Oct. 26, 1751, whither he went for the reco- 
very of his health : -his remains were interred in 
the burying-ground belonging to the British 
factory there: a handsome monument. was 
erected to his memory in the meeting-house at 
Northampton, on which is an epitaph written 
by Gilbert West, esq. The following is a list 
of the works of Dr. Doddridge. 1. The Family 
Expositor. 2. Letiers to the Author of Christi- 
anity not founded on Argument. 3. Life of 
Colonel Gardner. 4. Sermons on the Educa- 
tion of Children. 
ple. 6. The Principles of Religion, in verse, 
for Children. 7. Sermons on the Power and 
Grace of Christ, and the Evidences of his 
Glorious Gospel. 8. Discourses on Regenera- 
tion. 9. Rise and Progress of Religion in the 

- poul. 10, Sermons on Salvation by Graee; 
Care of the Soul; Absurdity of Persecution ; 
‘Death of Children ; Compassion for the Sick ; 
Christian Warrior; Tears of Jesus over the 
Grave of Lazarus, &c. &c. _ 11. Address to the 
Master of a Family, on Family Religion. 12. 
flymns. 13. Theological Lectures. 14, Life 
of Mr. Steffe. The number and variety of his 
works shew the intenseness of his industry, and 
the extent of his capacity. The zeal and 
purity of his faith were expressed and enforced 
by a polished diction. His mind was capacious, 
Ais curiosity excursive, and his diligence con- 
_ finual, Few men have left behind such purity 
of character, or such monuments of laborivus 
piety. Respecting the value of his writings, 
there is but one opinion. As an expositor, 
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uniting the plain import of the text, supported 
by learned and elegant criticism, and a judici- 
ous, animated improvement, he has no su- 
perior. ‘His’sermons and other works are alike 
directed to inform the judgment, to affect the 
heart, and to regulate the life. Memoirs of 
his life were published by the rev. Job Orton, 
and by Dr. Kippis. 

The admiration paid to the writings of Dr. 
Doddridge is willingly offered by the greatest 
ornaments of the national church, as well as by 
his dissenting brethren. Our most celebrated 
prelates have passed upon many of his works 
the warmest commendations, As a specimen 
of these encomiums, the justice of which none 
can deny, we extract a passage from a Charge 
delivered by the bishop of Durham, in 1792. 
“In reading the New Testament,” says this 
distinguished prelate, ‘© I recommend Dod- 
dridge’s Family Expositor, as an impartial in~ 
terpreter, and faithful monitor. Other exposi- 
tions and commentaries might be mentioned 
greatly to the honour of their respective authors, 
for their several excellencies ; such as, elegance 
of composition, acuteness of illustration, and 
copiousness of erudition: but I know of no ex- 


positor, who unites so many advantages as 


Doddzidge ; whether you regard the solidity of 
his version, the fulness and perspicuity of his 
composition, the utility of his general and his- 
torical information, the impartiality of his doc- 
trinal comments, or, lastly, the piety and pas- 
toral earnestness of his moral and religious ap- 
plications. He has made, as he professes to 
have done, ample use of the commentators that 
preceded him ; and in the explanation of gram- 
matical difficulties, he has profited much more 
from the philological writers on the Greek 
Testament than could almost have been ex- 
pected in so multifarious an undertaking as the 
Family Expositor; indeed, for all the most 
valuable purposes of a commentary on the 
New Testament, the Family Expositor cannot 
fall too early into the hands of those. intended 
for holy orders.” 


DODECAGON, a regular polygon of 12 
equal sides and angles. 
If the side of a dodecagon be 1, its area will 


be equal to 3 times the tan. of 75° =3 x 2+ 4/3 = 


11°1961524 nearly; and, the areas of plane 
figures being as the squares of their sides, 
therefore 11°1961524 multiplied by the square 
of the side of any dodecagon, will give its 
area, See Hutton’s Mensuration, p. 114, 
2d. ed. | 

To inscribe a dodecagon in a given circle.— 
Carry the radius 6 times round the circumfer- 
ence, which will divide it into 6 equal parts, 
or will make a hexagon; then bisect each of 
those parts, which will divide the whole into 
12 parts, for the dodecagon. 

DODECAHEDRON, one of the Platonic 
bodies, or five regular solids, being contained 
under a surface composed of twelve equal and 


regular pentagons. 


Fo form a dodecahedron. See REGULAR 


If the side, or linear edge, of adodecahedron 
bes, its surface will be 
1582/14 30/5 = 20°64577885" 
and its solidity ' 


47 +21/5 
se [A a7 6001 189 65° 


40 


lf the radius of the sphere that cireumscribes 
a dodecahedron be r, then is its side or linear 


ys £73 
edge = eis aa 
its superficies = 10r?/2—2/5, 
i 2Qr3 3+V75 
and its solidity =—— utlon. 
y : oF ( Hutton.) 


DODECANDRIA. In botany. (dweexe, 
twelve, and ava, a husband). Twelve-stamen- 
ed. The name of the eleventh class in Lin- 
réus’s Artificial System ; comprehending all 
those plants which have hermaphrodite flowers 
with from twelve to nineteen stamens inclu- 
sive. 

. DODECAS, in botany, a genus of the class 
dodecandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, superior, bearing the corol ; petals five ; 
eapsule one-celled, four-valved, many seeded, 
crowned with the calyx. One species only ; a 
Surinam shrub. 

DODECATEMORY. (from dwime, twelve, 
and seers, part). The twelfth part ofa circle. 
Astronomers sometimes use this word for a sign 
of the zodiac: astrologers for one of their 12 
houses. 

DODECATHEON, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order monogynia. Corol 
whceel-shaped, reflected ; stamens seated on the 
tube ; capsule one-celled, oblong. One species 
only; an elegant plant, indigenous to Virginia. 

To DODGE. v. n. (corrupted from dog.) 1. 
To use craft; to deal with tergiversation ; to 
play mean tricks; to use low shifts (Hall). @. 
"To shift place as another approaches (Milton). 
3. To play fast and loose ; to raise expectations 
and disappoint them (Sw2/2). 

DO'DKIN. s. (duythen, Dutch.) A doitkin, 
er little doit; alow coin (Lily). 

DO’DMAN. s. The name ofa fish (Bacon). 

DODO, in ornithology. See Dipus. 

DODONAZAZA, in botany, a genus of the 
‘class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
_ leaved; corolless; capsule three-celled, three- 
winged ; seedsin pairs. ‘Three species; India, 
New Holland, and the Cape, ci 

DODONAZUS, in’ antiquity, an epithet 
sometimes applied to Jupiter. 

DODONA, a town of Thesprotia, in Epirus, 
or, according to others, in Thessaly. ‘There 
was in its neighbourhood a celebrated oracle of 
Jupiter. The town and temple of the god 
were first built hy Deucalion, after the uni- 
versal deluge. It was supposed to be the most 
ancient oracle of all Greece ; and, according to 
the traditions of the Egyptians mentioned by 
Herodotus, it was founded by a dove. The 
extensive grove which surrounded Jupiter’s 
temple was endowed with the gift of prophecy ; 
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and oracles were frequetitly delivered by the 
sacred oaks and the doves which inhabited the 
place. re 
DODONIDES, the priestesses who gave 
oracles in the temple of Jupiter at Dodona. — 

DODRA, in Roman antiquity, a drink pre- 
pared from nine different ingredients; which 
are enumerated by the epigrammatist in the 
following line . . 


«¢ Jus, aqua, mel, vinum, panis, piper, 
herba, oleum, sal.”” 


See Auson. Epigram 86. | 
DODRANS, in antiquity, three-fourths of 
the as. 

DODRANT. (dodrantalis mensura). In 
botany, the space between the end of the thumb 
and of the little finger, both extended, About 
nine Paris inches. This measure may be call- 
ed in English the long span, and spithama the 
short span. See MEASURES. ' 
~ DODSLEY (Robert), an eminent book- 
seller, and ingenious writer, born at Mansfield 
in Nottinghamshire, in the year 1703. He 
was not indebted to education for his literary 
fame, being originally a livery servant ; bat bis 
natural genius, and early passion for reading, 
soon elevated him to a superior station. He 
wrote an elegant little satirical farce called the 
Toy-shop, which was acted with applause in 
1735, and which recommended him to the 
opie of Mr. Pope. The following year 

e produced the King and Miller of Mansfeld: 
The profits of these two farces enabled him to 
commence bookseller, and his own merit pro- 
cured him eminence in that profession. He 
wrote some other dramatic pieces, and publish- 
ed a collection of his works in one vol. 8vo., 
under the modest title of Trifles; which was 
followed by Public Virtue, a poem in 4to. 
Besides what he wrote himself, the public were 
obliged to him for exerting his judgment ing 
the way of his business ; he having collected” 
several volumes of well chosen Miscellaneous 
Poems and Fugitive Pieces, whose brevity 


would else have endangered their being totally 


lost to posterity. He died in 1764. 
DODWELL (Henry), a learned writer, 

born at Dublin in 1641. He received his edu- 

cation in Trinity college, where he was chosen 


scholar and fellow, but he quitted the college 


in 1666, on account of the statute which binds 
the fellows to enter into orders. ‘The same year 
he went to Oxford for the benefit of the public 
library. In 1688 he was elected Camden’s 
professor of history in that university, and pre- 
sented with his degree of M.A. but on the 
revolution he was deprived of his place for not 
taking the oaths. He died in Berkshire, in 
1711. He wrote a great number of books 
which cannot here be enumerated. We shall 
therefore only mention the most eminent: I. 
De Veteribus Grecorum Romanorumque ey- 
clis, obiterque de Cyclo Judzorum tate 
Christi, Dissertationes decem, cum Tabuliis 
necessariis, 1701, 4to. 2. Am epistolary dis- 
course proving from the scriptures and the first 
fathers, that the soul is a principle naturally 
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snortals but immortalized actually by the plea- 
sure of God, to.punishment or reward, by its 
“anion with the divine baptismal spirit. Where- 
in is proved that none have the power of giv- 
ing this divine imamortalizing spirit, since the 
apostles, but only the bishops, 1706, 8vo. 
"This book occasioned a sharp controversy, and 
several able writers, as Dr. Clarke, Mr. Norris, 
and others, wrote expressly against it; but Mr. 
Dod well attempted a sort of vindication of his 
notion in three treatises. 3. Julii Vitalis Epi- 
taphium, cum Notis Henrici Dodwelli, et 
Commentario G. Musgrave, 1711, 8vo. &c. 
DOE. In natural history. (See Cervus.) 
“The female of the fallow deer, bred in parks: the 
male of which is called a buck, and the young 
fof which she produces but .one annually) a 
fawn, Doe venison is not equal in estimation 
with buck venison, either in fat or favour ; nor 
js it in season till the latter has declined: this 
happens at the beginning of autumn, when 
the copulating or rutting time approaches, 
Fawns are killed for the table at three months 
old, consequently are fit for eating towards the 
latter end of August, and the beginning of Sep- 
tember. ily te Sent 
Dog. s. (from fo dc.) A feat; what one has 
to do; what one can perform (Hudibras). 
DO’ER. s. (from fo do.) 1. One that does 
any thing good or bad (South). 2. Actor; 
agent (Hooker). 3, Performer (Szdney). 4. 
An active, or busy, or valiant person ( Anolles). 
%. One that habitually performs or practises 
_ { Hooker). 
DOES. The third person from do, for doth. 
' To DOFF. v. a. (from do of) 1. To put off 
dress (Milton. Dryden). @. ‘To strip; to di- 
vest of any thing (Crashaw). 3.'To put away; 
to geirid of (Shakspeare). 4. To shift off; to 
delay (Shaukspeare). 
DOFRINE MOUNTAINS, or Dorre 
Frexp, the highest mountains of Norway: 
they divide that kingdom from Sweden. 
DOG. s. (dogghe, Dutch.) 1. A domestic 
animal remarkably various in its species. (See 
Canis.) 3. A reproachful name for a man 
(Shakspeare). 3. To give or send tu the DoGs; 
to throw away. To go to the Docs; to be 
ruined, destroyed, or devoured. 4. It is used 
as the term for the male of several species ; as, 
the dog fox, the dog otter. ; 
To Doc. v. a. Yo hunt, as a dog, insidi- 
ously and indefatigably (Herlert). 
_ Dog, in astronomy. See CANIS MAJOR 
and MINOR, and SIRIUs. 
' Doe-pavs. See CANICULAR DAYS. 
_ Dog-risn,-in ichthyology. See Saua- 
LUs. Pib & . 
Doe-ticx, in entomology. See Acarus. 
_Doe's-sawe (Syrian). This plant, ascle- 
pias syriaca of Linnéus, is particularly poison- 
us to dogs, and also to the human. species. 
Boiling appears to destroy the poison m the 
NG shoots, which are then said to be escu- 
dent, and flavoured like asparagus. See As- 
©Lepras and ArocyNnum. . 
_ There are various other plants which appear 
40 derive the same benefit from boiling. ‘Lhus 
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the root of Indian cassava or jatrona manihot 
of Linnéus, which, in its natural state, is a 
most fatal poison, may be safely eaten after 
having been submitted to the same culinary 
operation. 

Doge-rLty. See Cynomyia. 

DoG-BERRY, in botany. See Cornus. 

Doa’s-stonz. See Orcuis. 

Doe’s-Tootu, (Violet). “SceErytrro- 
NIUM. | 

Doc’s-Tootu, (Spar). See Spatum. 

DoG-RosE. See Rosa. 

Doc-woop. See Cornus. 

Doc-woop (Jamaica). See Erytury- 
NA. 

DOGADO, a province of the late Venetian 
states, in which is the capital. It is bounded 
on the L.. by the Gulf of Venice, on the S. by 
Palesino, on the W. by Paduano, and on 
the N. by Trevisano. It comprehends many 
small islands near it, called the Lagunes of 
Venice. 

DO'GCHEAP. a. (dog and cheap.) Cheap 
as dogs meat (Dryden). 

DOGE, the chief magistrate of the republics 
of Venice and Genoa. The word properly 
signifies duke, being formed from the id 
dux, as dogate, and dogado, from ducatus, 
duchy. ‘The dogate, or office and dignity of 
doge, is elective: at Venice, the doge is elected 
for life; at Genoa, only for two years: he is 
addressed under the siife of Serenity, which 
among the Venetians is superior to that of 
highness. ~ 

The doge of Venice, however, is no more 
than the shadow of a prince; all the authority 
being reserved to the republic. Anciently in- 
deed the doges were sovereigns ; but at present 
it is far otherwise. The doge fded. gives 
audience te ambassadors; but does not give 
them any answer for himself in matters of any 
importance ; only he is allowed to answer ac- 
cording to his own pleasure, to the compli- 
ments they make to thesigniory ; such answers 
being of no consequence. The doge, as being 
first magistrate, presides in all the councils ; 
and the credentials which the senate furnishes 
its ministers in foreign courts are written in 
hisname. He does not sign them, however ; 
but a secretary of state sions them, and seais 
them with the arms of the republic. The am- 
bassadors direct their dispatches to the doge ; 
and yet he must not open them but in presence 
of the counsellors. 

DO'GGED. a. (from dog.) Sullen ; sour; 
morose; ill-humoured ; gloomy (Hudibras). 

DO'GGEDLY. ad. Sullenly; gloomily; 
sourly, 

DO'GGEDNESS. s.(from dogged.) Gloom 
of mind; sullenness ; moroseness. 

DOGGER, a small ship, built after the 


Dutch fashion, with a narrow stern, and two 


masts; viz. a main-mast, and a mrizen-mast, 


Eeegils used in fishing on the Dogger 
ank. . my ee) 

_ DoGerr BANK, a very extensive sand bank 
in the German ocean, between the coast of 
England and Germany. 
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DO'GGEREL. a. (from dog.) Vile; despi- 
cable ; mean: used of verses (Dryden). 
Dolecrrec. s. Mean, despicable, worthless 
verses (Swift). 


DO/GGISH. a. (from dog.) Currish; bra- 
tals is 
‘ DO/GHEARTED. a. (dog and heart.) 


Cruel ; pitiless; malicious (Shakspeare). 
-DO'GHOLE. s. (dog and hole.) A vile hole ; 
a mean habitation (Pope). 

DO'GKENNEL. s. (dog and kennel.) A 
littke hut or house for dogs (Tatler). 

DO'GLOUSE. s. (dog and douse.) An in- 
sect that harbours on dogs. | 
“ DOGMA, Acyue, a maxim, tenet, settled 
proposition, or principle ; particularly in mat- 
ters of religion, or philosophy. 

: DOGMATICAL, something relating to a 
doctrine, or Opinion. 

In common use, adogmatical philosopher is 
such an one as asserts every thing positively ; in 
opposition to a sceptic, who doubts of every 
thing. : 

A dogmatical physician is he, who, on the 
principles of the school philosophy, rejects all 
medicinal virtues not reducible to manifest qua- 
ities. 

DOGMATICI, Doemarists, a sect of 
ancient physicians, called also logici, logicians, 
from. their using the rules of logic and reason, 
in subjects of their profession. 

They laid down definitions, and divisions, 
reducing diseases to certain genera, those ge- 
nera to species, and furnishing remedies for 
them all; supposing principles, drawing conse- 
quences, and applying those principles and con- 
sequences to the particular diseases under con- 
sideration. In which sense the dozmatists 
stand contradistinguished to empirics, and 
inethodists. : 

DOGMA/TICALLY. ad. (from dogmati- 
cal.) Magisterially 3 positively (South). 
~ DOGMA/TICALNESS. s. (from dogmatt- 
cul.) Magisterialness ; mock authority. . 

DO’GMATIST. s. (dogmatiste, French.) A 
miavtisterial teacher ;. a positive assertor ; a bold 
advancer of principles (Watts). _ 

To DO'GMATIZE, »v. n. (from dogma.) 
‘To. assert positively ; to advance without dis- 
trust; to teach magisterially (Blackmore). 

DOGMATUZER. s. (from dogmatize.) 
An assertor 3 a magisterial teacher (Hammond). 

DO/GSLEEP. s. (dog and sleep.) Pretended 
sleep (Addison). 

_ DBO'GSMEAT. s. (dog and meat.) Refuse ; 
vile stuff (Dryden). 

- PDO'GSTAR. s. (dog and star.) The star 
which gives name to the dogdays. See S1- 
RIUS. | . 

DO/GTROT. s. A gentle trot like that of a 
dog (Hudibras). 

DOGWEA/RY. a. Tired as a doz (Shak.). 

DO‘INGS. s:'(from¢o do.) 1. Things done ; 
events; transactions (Shakspeare). 2. Feats ; 
actions (Milton). 3. Behaviour; ‘conduct 
(Sidney). 4. Conduct ; dispensation (Hooker). 
5. Stir; bustle; tumult ¢Hooker). 6. Fes- 
tivity; merriment; as, gay doings. 
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DOIT. s. (duyé, Datch.) A small piece of 
money (Shakspeare). 

DOLABRIFORM. (dolabra. an axe, a 
dolando.) In botany, an axe or hatchet-shaped 
leaf. Battledore-shaped. Compressed, roundish, 
obtuse, gibbous on the outside with a sharp 
edge, roundish below. As in mesembryanthe- 
mum dolabrifurme. : 

DOLABRUM, a knife used in the Roman 
sacrifices, 

DOLCE, a musical term, from the Italian, 
denoting that the passage over which it is plac- 
ed is to be sung or played in a soft and sweet 


style. 

DOLCIGNO, an episcopal town of Albania, 
in European Turkey. Lat. 42.12 N. Lon. 
19. 20 E. 

DOLE. s. (from deal, ‘ozlan, Saxon.) 1. 
The act of distribution or dealing (Cleavel.). 
2, Any thing dealt out or distributed (Hudib.). 
3. Provisions or money distributed in charity 
(Dryden). 4. Blows dealt out (Milion). 5. 
(from dolor, Lat.) Grief; sorrow (Shakspeare). 

To Do te, v. a. (from the noun.) To deal; 
to distribute. | ‘ny 

Doteg, in the Saxon and British tongues, - 
signified a part or portion, most commonly of 
a meadow, where several had shares. It also 
still signifies a distribution or dealing of alms, 
or a liberal gift made by a great man to the, 
people. | 

Dote, in the laws of Scotland, is used for 
a malevolent intention. It is essential to the 
crimipality of an action. 

DO’LEFUL. a. (dole and full.) 1, Sorrow-_ 
ful; expressing grief (South). 2. Melancholy ; . 
feeling grief (Sidney). 3. Dismal; impressing _ 
sorrow (Hooker). ee: 

DO/LEFULLY. ad. In a doleful manner 5 
sorrowfully ; dismally ; querulously. ; 

DO’/LEFULNESS. s. 1. Sorrow; melan- 
choly. 2. Querulousness. 3. Dismalnuess. 

DO/LESOME. a. (from dole.) Melan- 
choly; gloomy ; dismal ; sorrowful (Pope). 


DO'LESOMELY. ad. Ina dolesome man- 
ner. 
DO'LESOMENESS. s. Gloom ; melan- 


choly. 

DOLGELHEW, or DoLGELLyY, a town © 
of Merionethshire, in North Wales, having a — 
market on Tuesdays. It is seated at the foot of 
the great rock Cader Idris. Lat. 52. 42 
N. Lon. 9. 48 W. This town contains 658 
houses, and 2950 inhabitants. 

DOLICHOS, in antiquity, according to 
Suidas,. signifies a race or course of 12 stadia, 
or of 24. 

DoricHos.: Cowhage. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class diadelphia, order decandnia ; 
banner with two parallel, oblong callosities at 
the base, compressing the wings underneath, 
Fifty-three species; natives of the East or 
West Indies, or the Cape, which may be thus 
suharranged : 

.. Twining. 
B. Erect. 
C. Doubtful. 
The following are the chief: 
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1. D. lablab. Twining: legumes ovate, 
scymitar-shaped ; seeds ovate, with a curved 
eye towards one end. A beautiful climbing 

cb, and largely cultivated in the gardens of 
Egypt for the purpose of making bowers and 
arbours, on account of the excellent shade af- 
forded by its leaves, See Botany, Pl. LXXXYV. 

2. D. soja, Soy cowhage. Called by the 
Japonese daidsu or the pod-flower by way of 
eminence, on account of its beauty. Stem erect, 
flexuous, racemes axillary, erect; legumes 
pendulous, bristly, about two-seeded. This 
plant is also highly valued by the Japonese for 

its culinary purposes: their cooks obtaining 
from it a kind of butter which they term miso, 
and a pickle called scoja, whence the present 
specific name ; this is obtained from the seeds, 
ard is known among ourselves under the name 
of soy. | 

3. D. pruriens. Itching cowhage, or com- 
mon cowitch. Twining; legumes racemed ; 
the valves slightly carinate and hairy; peduncles 
three together. ‘The hairs upon this and several 
other species, as d. ureus, produce a pungent 

itching smart, if handled or blown upon the 
skin by a slight breeze. These hairs grow 
upon the leaves which are covered with them ; 
ihe legumes are compressed, influted at the 
base and reflected at the tip like an Italian /. 
__The flowers of this plant are very beautiful, and 
would more frequently be cultivated were it 
not for the troublesome property of its leaf- 
hairs. It flowers in the cooler months of the 
yor generally from September to March. 
e spiculz or leaf-hairs of the plant have been 


Jong regarded in the West Indies as an execl- 


lent vermifuge, particularly in the case of as- 
carides ; and they are said to have been tried of 
date years with success in our own country. 
The spicule of a single pod mixed into an 
electuary with molasses is a dose for an adult, 

DOLL, s. A little girl’s puppet or baby- 
toy. 

DOLLAR, or Dauurr, a silver coin cur- 

Tent in several parts of Spain, Germany, and 
Holland. There are various kinds and divi- 
sions of dollars, as the Rix-dollar, Semi-dollar, 
Quarter-dollar, &c. See Monry TABLES. 
~ DOLLOND (John), was born in Spital- 
fields in June 1706: his parents were French 
‘protestants, who quitted Normandy at the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantz in 1685. 

The first years of Mr. Dollond’s life were 
employed at the loom; but, being ofa very stu- 
dious and philosophic turn of mind, his leisure 
hours were engaged in mathematical pursuits ; 
and though by the death of his father, which 
happened in his infancy, his education gave 
way to the necessities of his family, yet at the 
age of fifteen, before he had an opportunity of 

Seeing works of science or elementary treatises, 
he amused himself by constructing sun-dials, 
drawing geometrical schemes, and solving 
‘problems, Under the pressure of a close ap- 
plication to business for the support of his 
family, he found time, by abridging the hours of 
hisrest, to extend his mathematical knowledge, 
and made a considerable proficiency in optics 
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and astronomy, to which he now principally. 
devoted his attention, having in the earlier 
stages of his life prepared himself for the higher 
parts of those subjects by a correct knowledge 
of algebra and geometry. He also acquired a 
very respectable knowledge of the Latin and 
Greek languages. . 

He designed his eldest son, Peter Dollond, 
for the same business with himself; and for 
several years they carried on their manufacture | 
together in Spitalfields; but the employment 
neither suited the expectations nor dispositions 
of the son, who, having received much inform- 
ation upon mathematical and_ philosophical 
subjects from the instruction of his father, and 
observing the great value which was set upon 
his father’s knowledge in the theory of optics 
by professional men, determined to apply that 
knowledge to the benefit of himself and his 
family; and accordingly, under the directions 
of his father, commenced optician. Success 
attended every effort; and in the year 1752 
John Dollond, embracing the opportunity of 
pursuing a profession congenial with his mind, 
joined his son, and in consequence of his theo« 
retical knowledge, soon became a proficient in 
the practical parts of optics. 

His first attention was directed to improre 
the combination of the eye-glasses of refracting. 
telescopes ; and having succeeded in his system 
of four eye-glasses, he proceeded one step fur- 
ther, and produced telescopes furnished with 
five eye-glasses, which considerably surpassed 
the former ; and of which he gave a particular 
account in a paper presented to the Royal So- 
ciety, and which was read on the Ist of March 
1753, and printed in the Phil. Trans. vol. 
Ixviii. page 103. 

Soon after this he made a very useful im- 
provement in Mr. Savery’s micrometer; for 
instead of employing two entire object-glasses, 
as Mr, Savery and M. Bouguer had done, he 
used only one giass cut into two equal paris, 
one of them sliding or moving laterally by the 
other, ‘This was considered to be a great im- 
provement, as the micrometer could now. be 
applied to the reflecting telescope with much 
advantage, and which Mr. James Short im- 


mediately did. An account of the same was 
“given to the Royal Society, in a pepe which 


was afterwards printed in the Phi 
xlviil. page 178. 

Mr. Dollond’s. celebrity in optics became 
now universal; and the friendship and protec- 
tion of the most eminent men of science fat- 
tered and encouraged his pursuits. Surrounded 
by these enlightened men, in a state of mind 
prepared for the severest investigation of philo- 


Trans, vol. 


sophic truths, and in circumstances favourable 


to liberal enquiry, Mr. Dollond engaged in the 
discussion of a subject, which at that time not 
only interested this country, but all Europe. 
Sir Isaac Newton had declared, in his ‘l'reatise 
on Optics, page 112, ‘* That all refraciing sub- 
stances diverged the prismatic colours in a con- 
staut proportion to their mean refraction ;” 
and drew this conclusion, ‘‘ that refraction 
could not, be produced without colour ;” and 
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gonsequently, ‘* that no improvement could be 
expected in the refracting telescope.” No one 
doubted the accuracy with which Sir Isaac 
Newton had made the experiment; yet some 
men, particularly M. Euler and others, were of 
epinion that the conclusion which Newton had 
_ @rawn from it went too far, and maintained 

that in very small angles refraction might be 
obtained without colour. Mr. Dollond was 
pot of that opinion, but defended Newton's 
gsoctrine with much learning and aigelite as 
‘may be seen by a reference to the letters which 


passed between Euler and Dollond upon that 
oecasion, and which were published in the 
Phil. Trans. vol. xlviii. page 287. and contend- 
ed that, “If the result of the experiment had 
been as described by sir Isaac Newton, there 
could not be refraction without colour.” 

A mind constituted like Mr. Dollond’s could 
not remain satisfied with arguing in this man- 
ner from an experiment made by another, but 
determined to try it himself: and, accordingly, 
in the year 1757, began the examination; and, 
to use his own words, with ‘‘a resolute per- 
severance,” continued during that year, and a 
great part of the next, to bestow his whole 
mind on the subject, until in the month of 
June 1758 he found, after a complete course 
ef experiments, the result to be very different 
from that which he expected, and from that 
which sir Isaac Newton had related. He dis- 
covered ‘* the difference in the dispersion of 
the colours of light, when the mean rays are 
equally refracted by different mediums.” ‘The 
discovery was complete, and he immediately 
drew from it this practical conclusion, ‘* That 
the object-glasses of refracting telescopes were 
capable of being made without being affected 
by the different refrangibility of the rays of 
hght.” His account of this experiment, and 
of others connected with it, was given to the 
Royal Society, and printed in their transac- 
tions, vol. 1. page 743, and he was presented 
in the same year, by that learned body, with 
sir Godfrey é : 
merit, and a memorial of the discovery, though 
not at that time a member of the society, 
This discovery no way affected the points in 


dispute between Euler and Dollond, respecting , 


the doctrine advanced by sir Isaac Newton. A 
new principle was in a manner found out, 
which had no part in their former reasonings, 
and it was reserved for the accuracy of Dollond 
to have the honour of making a discovery which 
had eluded the observation of Newton. This 
new principle being now established, he was 
soon able to construct object-glasses, in which 
the different refrangibility of the rays of light 
was corrected, and the name of achromatic 
given to them by the late Dr. Bevis, on ac- 
gount of their being free from the prismatic 
colours. ! ; 

As Sees happens on such occasions, no 
sooner was the achromatic telescope made pub- 
lic, than the rivalship of foreigners, and the 
jealousy of philosophers at home, led them to 
doubt of its reality; and Euler himself, in his 
poper read before the Academy of Sciencesat 


opley’s medal, as a reward of his 
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Berlin, in the year 1764, says, “ } am not 
ashamed frankly to avow, thar the first des 
counts, which were published of it, appeared” 
so suspicious, and even so contrary to the best 
established principles, that L could not prevail’ 
upon myself to give credit to them ;”” and he 
adds, ** I should never have submitted to the’ 
proofs which Mr. Dollond produced to support 
this strange phenomenon, if M. Clairaut, who 
must at first have been equally surprised at it, had: 
not most positively assured me, that Dollond’s 
experimenits were but too well founded.” And’ — 
when the fact could no longer be disputed, they 
endeavoured to find a prior inventor, to whom: 
it might be ascribed, and several conjecturers: 
were honoured with the title of discoverers. 

In the beginning of the year 1761, Mr. | 
Dollond was elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and appointed optician to his majesty, 
but did not live to enjoy those honours long ; 
for on the 30th of November, in the same year, 
as he was reading a new publication by M. 
Clairaut, on the theory of the moon, and on 
which he had been intently engaged for several 
hours, he was seized with apoplexy, which. 
rendered him immediately speechless, and oc= 
casioned his death in a few hours afterwards. — 
Besides Mr. Peter Dollond, whom we have 
had occasion to mention in the course of this: 
memoir, his family, at his death, consisted of 
three daughters and,a son, who; possessing 
the name of his father, and, we may add, a por- 
tion of the family abilities, carries on the optis 
cal business in partnership with his elder bros. 
ther. (Phil. Mag.) . 

DOLOMITE. See Marmor. 

DOLORIFIC. a. (dolorificus, Lat.) That 
causes grief or pain (Ray). 

DO/LOROWS. a. (from dolor, Lat.) 1. Sors 
rowful; doleful; dismal (Milton). 2. Painful . 
(More). 7 

DO'LOUR. s. (dolor, Latin.) 1. Grief 
sorrow (Shakspeare). 2. Lamentations com- 
plaint (Sidney). 3. Pain ; pang (Bacon). 

DOLOUREUX TIC. Dolor facie. A 
painful intermittent disease which attacks the 
face. It consists in a chronic fixed pain, which — 
has paroxysms of acute pain, during which last 
the patient feels violent lancinating twitches, 
like the ticking of a clock. ‘The seat of this 
affection is in the branches of the facial nerve: 
and the suborbitar branches of the fifth parr. 

DOLPHIN, in zoology. See DELPHI, 
NUS. 
DOLT. s. (dol, Teutonick.) A heavy stupid — 
fellow ; a blockhead (Shakspeare). . 

DO’LTISH. a. (from dolé.) Stupid ; mean; 
dull ; blockish (Sidney). 

DOM, or Don, a title of honour invented 
and chiefly used by the Spaniards, signifying 
sir or lord. This title, it seems, was first given 
to Pelayo, in the beginning of the eighth cen-. 
tury. In Portugal no person can assume the 
title of don without the permission of the king, 
since it is looked upon asa mark of honour and_ 
nobility. In France it was sometimes used — 
among the religious. It is an abridgment of 
domnus, from dominus. 
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’ Dom and Som, in old charters, signifies full 
-property and jurisdiction. 
-~ DO'MABLE. a. (domabilis, Latin.) Tame- 
eble. 

DOMATIN. s. (domaine, French.) 1. Do- 
-minion; empire (Milton), 2. Possession; 
estate. See DEMESNE. . 

DOMBEYA, in botany, a genus of the clas 
monodelphia, order dodecandria. Calyxdouble ; 
the outer three-leaved, deciduous; petals five; 
-stamens ten or twenty, five of them barren; 
style five-cleft; capsules five, united, one-cell- 
*. one or many-seeded, ‘Twelve species ; 
chiefly natives of the isles of Bourbon and 
Mauritius. : 

DOME, in architecture, a round, vaulted, 
_. @r arched roof, sometimes hemispherical, raised 
over the middle of a building, as a church, 
hall, pavilion, vestibule, &c. by way of crown- 
hing. 4: 

. ‘The word is formed from the corrupt Latin, 

doma, a roof, or open porch, Domes are the 
-same with what the Italians call cuppolas, and 
we cupolas; the Latins, ¢holt. 

The erection of a dome is, manifestly, a 

scientific art, proceeding on tl:e principles of 
equilibration ; principles that require, or admit 
of modifications, in consequence of the cohe- 
sion and friction of materials. At first sight, 
a dome appears 2 more difficult piece of work 
than a plain arch; but when we observe pot- 
ters kilns and glasshouse domes and cones of 
vast extent, erected by ordinary bricklayers, 
‘and with materials vastly inferior in size to what 
can be employed in common arches of equal 
extent, we must conclude that the circum- 
stance of curvature in the horizontal direction, 
or the abutment of a circular base, gives some 
_assistance to the artist. Of this we have com- 
plete demonstration in the case of the cone. 
We know that a vaulting in the form of a pent 
roof could not be executed to any considerable 
extent, and would be extremely hazardous, 
-even in the smallest dimensions; while a cone 
of the greatest magnitude can be raised with 


_very smail stones, provided only that we pre-— 


vent the bottom from flying out, by a hoop, or 
any similar contrivance. And when we think 
a hitle of the matter, we see plainly, that if the 
horizontal section be perfectly round, and the 
_ joints be all directed to the axis, they all equally 
-endeayour to slide inwards, while no reason 
_can be offered why any individual stone should 
prevail. ‘They are all wedges, and operate only 
as. wedges. When we consider any single 
course, therefore, we see that it cannot fall in, 
even though it may be part of a curve which 
could not stand as a common arch; nay, we 
see that a dome may be constructed, having 
the convexity of the curve, by the revolution 
of which it is formed, turned towards the axis, 
80 that the outline is concave. The force which 
~ binds the stones of a horizontal course together, 
hy pushing them towards the axis, will be 
@reater in fat domes than those that are more 
conyex ; it will be still greater in a cone; and 
@reater still in a curve whose convexity is turn- 
ed inwards. Nay, since the friction of two 
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pleces of stone is not less than half of their. 
mutual pressure, it may be proved that adome 
will stand, although the tangent to the curve at 
the base should be horizontal, provided the 
horizontal thrust be double the weight of the 
dome, which may easily be the case, if it do 
not rise high. As to a cone, it may be loaded 
on the top with the greatest weight, without 
the smallest danger of forcing it down, so long 
as the bottom course is firmly kept from burst- 
ing outwards. The stone lantern on the top 
of St. Paul's cathedral in London weighs severai 
hundred tons, aid is carried by a brick cones 
eighteen inches thick, with perfect safety, as - 
long as the bottom course is prevented from 
bursting outwards. ‘The reason is evident; 
The pressure on the top is propagated along 


.the cone in the direction of the slant side ; and, 


so far from having any tendency to break it in 
any part, it tends rather to prevent its being 
broken by any irregular pressure from foreign 
causes, ; 3 

The stability of a dome obviously depends 
upon very different principles from that of a 
common arch, and is, in general, much greater. 
It dificrs also in another important circuni- 
stance, viz. it may be open in the middie: for 
the uppermost course, by tending equally in 
every part to slide in towards the axis, presses 
all together in the vertical joints, and acts on 
the next course like the key stone of a corn- 
mon arch. Therefore, an arch of equilibra- 
tion which is the weakest of all, may be open 
in the middle, and carry at top another build- 
ing, such as a lanthern, if its weight do not ex-~ 
ceed that of the circular segment of the dome 
that is omitted. A greater load than this would 
indeed break the dome, by causing it to spring 
up in some of the lower courses; but this load 
may be increased if the curve is flatter. thaa 
that of equilibration: and any load whatever, 
which will not crush the stones to powder, 
may be set on a truncate cone, or on a dome 
formed by a curve that is convex toward the 
axis; provided always, that the foundation be 
effectually prevented from flying out, either by 
a hoop of tron, which need seldom exceed an 
inch in thickness, ‘or by a sufficient mass of 
solid pier on which itis set. It is possible to 
construct domes, particularly hemispherical 
ones, without centering, provided the stones 
be cut in the proper converging wedge-like 
form, so that they must be inserted from the 
outside, and cannot fallthrough ; but we do not 
recommend the plan to general adoption. 

Persuaded that what has been said on the 
subject convinces the reader that a vaulting 
perfecily equilibrated throughout is by ne 
means the best form, provided that the base is 
secured from separating, we think it unneces- 
sary to. give the investigation of that form, 
which has a considerable intricacy ; and shall 
content ourselves with merely giving its di- 
mensions. The thickness is supposed uniforna. 
The numbers in the first column of the table 
express the portion of the axis counted from 
the vertex, and those of the second column are 
the lengths of the ordinates. 
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The curve formed according to these dimen- 
sions appears destitute of gracefulness; be- 
cause its curvature changes abruptly at a little 
distance from the vertex, so that it has some 
appearance of being made up of different curves 
pieced together. But if the middle be occupi- 
ed by a lautern of equal, or of smaller weight, 
this defect will cease, and the whole will be 
elegant, nearly resembling the exterior dome of 
St. Paul’s in London. 

It is not a small advantage of dome-vaulting 
that it is lighter than any that can cover the 
same area. If, moreover, it be spherical, it 
will admit considerable varieties of figure, by 
combining different spheres. ‘Thus, a dome 
may begin from its base as'a portion of a large 
hemisphere, and may be broken off at any 
horizontal course, and then a similar or a 
greater portion of a smaller sphere may spring 
from this course as a base. 

We conclude this article with observing, that 
the connection of the parts, arising from cement 
and from friction, has a great effect on dome- 
vaulting. In the same way as in common 
arches and cylindrical vaulting, it enables an 
overload on one place to break the dome in a 
distant place. But the resistance to this effect 
is much greater in dome-vaulting, because it 
operates all round the overloaded part. Hence 
it happens that domes are much less shattered 
by partial violence, such as the falling of a bomb 
or the like. 
them without much affecting the rest; but, 
on, the other hand, it greatly diminishes the 
strength which should be fesived from the 
mutual pressure in the vertical joints. Fric- 
tion prevents the sliding in of the arch stones 
which produces this mutual pressure in the 
vertical joints, except in the very highest 
courses, and even there it greatly diminishes it. 
These causes make a great change in the form 
which gives the greatest strength; and as their 
laws of action are but very imperfectly under- 
stood as yet, it is perhaps impossible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to determine 
this form with tolerable precision. We see 
plainly, however, that it allows a greater devia- 
tion from the best form than the other kind of 
vaulting, and domes may be made to rise per- 
pendicular to the horizon at the base, although 
of no great thickness; a thing which must not 
be attempted in a plain arch. The immense 
addition of strength which may be derived from 
hooping, largely compensates for all defects ; 
aud there is hardly any bounds to the extent to 
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Large holes may be broken in. 
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which a yery thin dome-vaulting may be carri- 
ed, when it is hooped 6r framed in the direction 
of the horizontal courses. (Sup. Ency. Brit.) 

For more on this subject, see Hutton’s 
Tracts, vol, i. Gregory’s Mechanies, vol. i. the 
Treatise on Arches at the end of Bossut’s Me- 
chanics, and Berard, Statique des Voutes. 
~* DOMENICHINO, an Italian painter, born 
at Bologna in 1681. He studied in the school 
of the Caracci, where his fellow pupils, from 
his slowness, called him in derision, the Ox ; 


but one of his masters told them, that ‘‘ this _ 


ox would in time make his ground so fruitful, 
that painting would be fed by what it produc- 
ed.” This prediction he completely fulfilled. 
He was no less skilled in architecture ; and pope. 
Gregory XV. appointed him the chief archi- 
tect of the apostolical palace. He died in 1641. 

DOMES-DAY: or Dooms-pay-BooK. 
(Liber judiciarius vel censualis Anglie.) The 
jadicial book, or book of the survey of England ; 
a most ancient record made in the time of 
William the Conqueror ; upon a survey, or in- 
quisition, of the several counties, hundreds, 
tuthings, &c. . . 

Its name is formed from the Saxon dom, 


doom, judgment, sentence; and day, which ~ 


has the same force: so that dome-day-is no 
more than a reduplicative, importing judgment. 
judgment. ; , 
But some condemn this etymology as whim- 
sical; and contend that if it, were just, the 


Latin for domes-day would be dies judicié 5 
whereas, as appears above, it is styled Liber 


judiciarius, vel censualis Anghe. Bullet, -in 


his Celtic Dictionary, hath the word dom, © 


which he reads seur, setgneur, and hence the 
Spanish word-don, as also the words deya, and 
deta, which he renders proclamation, adver-- 
tisement. Dooms-day therefore signifies the 
lord’s or king's proclamation, or advertisement, 
to the tenants who hold under him; and 
agrees well with great part of the contents of 
this famous survey. Observations on the Sta- 
tutes, p. 190. note (m). : 


Domes-day-book consists of two volumes, a — 
The first is a large folio, - 
written on 382 double pages of vellum, inva — 


greater and a less. 


i 


small but plain character; each page havinga __ 


double column. Some of the capital letters. 
and principal passages are touched with red ink; 
and some have strokes of red ink run across 
them, as if scratched out. 
tains the description of 31 counties. The other 
volume is in quarto, written upon 450 double 
pages of vellum, but in a single column, and in 
a large but very fair character. 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, part of the 


This volume con- | 


It contains the. 


county of Rutland included in that of North-._ 


ampton, and part of Lancashire in the countie 
of York and Chester. | . 


This work, according to the red book in the__ 


exchequer, was begun by order of William the 


‘Conqueror, with the advice of his parliament, 
-in the year of our Lord 1080, and completed in. 


the year 1086. The reason given for taking 
this survey, as assigned by several ancient re- 
cords an 


historians, was, that every man ~ 
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should be satisfied with hisown right, and not 
usurp with impunity what belonged to another. 


~ But, besides tinis, it is said by others, that now 


all those who possessed landed estates became 
vassals to the king, and paid him so much 
money by way of fee or homage in proportion 
to the lands they held. This appears very pro- 
bable, as there was at that time extant a gene- 
ral suryey of the whole kingdom, made by order 
of king Alfred. 

William’s survey, at the time it was made, 


| gave great offence to the peoples and occasion- 


ed a jealousy that it was intended for some new 
imposition. But notwithstanding all the pre- 
faution taken by the conqueror to have this 
survey faithfully and impartially executed, it 
appears from indisputable authority, that a false 
return was givén in by some of the commis- 
$ioners; and that, .as it is said, out of a pious 
motive. ‘This was particularly the case with 
the abbey of Croyland in Lincolnshire, the 
possessions of which were greatly under-rated, 
oth with regard to quantity and value. Per- 
haps more of these pious frauds were discovered ; 
as it is said Ralph Flambard, minister to Wil- 
liam Rufus, proposed the making a fresh and 
more vigorous inquisition; but this was never 
executed, | 

Notwithstanding this proof of its falsehood 
in some instances, which must throw a suspi- 
eion on all others, the authority of domesday- 
book was never permitted to be called in ques- , 


> tion; and always, when it has been necessary 


to distinguish whether lands were held in an- 
sient demesne, or in any other manner, recourse 


_ was had to domesday-book, and to that only, 


to determine the doubt. From this definitive 
authority, from which, as from the sentence 
pronounced at domesday, or the day of judg- 
ment, there could be no appeal, the name of 
the hook is said to have been derived. But 
Stowe assigns another reason for this appella- 
tion; namely, that domesday-book is a corrup- 
tion of domus Dei book; a title given it be- 
cause heretofore deposited in the king’s trea- 


- gury, in a place of the church of Westminster 


or Winchester, called domus Dei. From the 


' great care formerly taken for the preservation of 


this survey, we may learn the degree of esti- 
mation in which it was held. The dialogue de 
Scaccariis says, ‘* Liber alle (domesday) sigilli 
regis comes est individuus in thesauro.” Until 
lately it has been kept under three different 
locks and keys; one in the custody of the 
treasurer, and the others in that of the two 
chamberlains of the exchequer. It is now de- 
posited in the chapter-house at Westminster, 
‘where it may be consulted on paying to the 
proper officers a fee of 6s. 8d. for a search, and 
fourpence per line for a transeript. 

| Besides the two volumes above-mentioned, 


_ there is also a third made by order of the same 


king; and which differs from the others in 
form nore than in matter. © There is also a 


fourth called domesday, which is kept in the 
exchequer; which, though a very large vo- 


lume, is only an abridgment of the others. In 
the remembrancer’s office in the exchequer, is 
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kept a fifth book, likewise called domesday, 
which is the same with the fourth book al- 
ready mentioned. King Alfred had a roll 
which he called domesday; and the domesday- 
book made by William the Conqueror referred 
10 the time of Edward the Confessor, as that 
of king Alfred did to the time of Ethelred. 
The fourth book of domesday having many 
pee and gilt letters in the beginning re- 
ating to the time of king Edward the Con- 
fessor, some were led into a false opinion that 
domesday-book was composed in the reign of 
king Edward. , Hs: 

DOME’STICAL. Domestic, a. (domes 
ticus, Latin.) 1. Belonging to the house; not 
relating to things public (Hooker).. 2. Pri- 
vate; done at home; not-open (Hooker). 3. 
Inhabiting the houses not wild (Addison). 4. 
Not foreign ; intestine (Shakspeare). 

To DOME/STICATE. w. a. (from démes« 
lic.) To make domestic; to withdraw from 
the public (Clarissa). 

DOMESTIC. s. 
house (South). 

DOMESTICUS, in antiquity, an officer in 
the court of the emperors of Constantinople. 
Domestict were such as assisted the prince in 
the administration of affairs, whether those of 
his family, of justice, or of the church: The 
had appropriate names to distinguish their pe- 
culiar offices ; as domesticus murorum, he who 
superintended the fortifications. ; 

To DOIMIFY: v. a. (domifico, Lat.) To 
tame. 

DOMIFYING, Domiricatrion, in as« 
trology, the dividing or distributing the heavens 
into twelve houses; in order to erect a theme, ot 
horoscope. 

DO'MINANT. a. (dominans, Lat.) Predo- 
minant; presiding; ascendant. 

Dominant. (from the Latin word domi- 
nari, to rule or govern.) Among musicians, is 
used either as an adjective or substantive; but 
these different acceptations are far from being 
indiscriminate. _ In both senses it is explained 
by Rousseau as follows: the dominant or sen- 
sible chord is that which is practised upon the 
dominant of the tone, and which introduces a_ 
perfect cadence. Every perfect major chord 
becomes a dominant chord, as soon as the se. 
venth minor is added to it—Dominant (subst.) 
OF the three notes essential to the tone, it is. 
that which is a fifth from the tonic. The 
tonic and the dominant: fix the tone; in it 
they are each of them the fundamental sound 
of a particular chord; whiereas the mediant, 
which constitutes the mode, has no chord pe- 
culiar to itself, and only makes a part of the 
chord of the tonic. Mr. Rameau gives the 
name of dominant in general to every’ note 
which carries a chord of the seventh, and dis- 
tinguishes that which carries the sensible chord 
by the name of a tonic dominant; but, on 


One kept in the same 


account of the length of the word, this addition 


to the. name has not been adopted’ by musi- 

cians: they continue simply to call that note a. 

dominant which is a fifth from the tonic; and 

they do not eal] the other notes which carry 3 
.O 
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chord of the seventh dominants, but funda- 
mentals; which is sufficient to render the:r 
meaning plain, and prevents confusion. A 
dominant, in that species of church-music 
which is called plain-chant, is that note which 
is most frequently repeated or beaten, in what- 
ever degree it may be from the tonic. In 
this species of music there are dominants and 
tonics, but no mediant, 4 

To DO’MINATE. ». a. (dominatus, Lat.) 
To predominate; to prevail over the rest (Dr.). 

DOMINATION. s. (dominatio, Latin.) 1. 
Power; dominion (Shakspeare). 2. Tyranny; 
insolent authority (Arluthnot). 3. One bth 
ly exalted in power: used of angelic beings 
(Milton). 

_ DO'MINATIVE. a. (from dominate.) Im- 
perions; insolent. ) | 

DOMINA‘TOR. s. (Latin.) The presiding 
power, or influence (Camden). 

To DOMINE/ER. »v. n. (dominor, Latin.) 
To rule with insolence; to swell; to bluster ; 
to act without control (Prior). 

DOMINGO (St.) or HisPanioua, one of 
the richest islands of the West Indies, ts about 
400 miles in length, and 75 in breadth, and 
lies between Jamaica and Porto Rico. It was 
discovered by Columbus in 1492, and is sur- 
rounded by craggy rocks and dangerous shoals. 
The heat would be almost insupportable, were 
it not mitigated by the easterly winds, and fre- 
quent rains. It has a great many rivers, and 
mines of gold, talc, and crystal. Before the 
» treaty of peace between France’and Spain, in 
3795, the W. part of this island only belonged 
to the French, the E. to the Spaniards ; but by 
that treaty the Spanish part was ceded to 
France. ‘The W. part of this island is now 
divided into two well organized governments, 
one, monarchical, under Christophe, who is 
called Henry the tst; the other republican, 
under Petion. The chief town is also named 
St. Domingo; it is built in the Spanish man- 
ner, with a great square in the middle of it; 
it is seated on the S. E. shore of the island. 
Lat. 18.20 N. Lon. 70.10 W. 

DOMINICA, a small island of the West 
Tndies, 30 miles N. of Martinico. It was disco- 
vered by Columbus on aSunday, which gave rise 
to its name. Lat, 15.18 N. Lon. 61.27 W. 

Dominica, one of the Marquesas, in the 
South sea. Lat.g.415. Lon. 139. 2 W. 

DOMINICAL LETTER, in chronology, 

roperly called Sunday letter, one of the seven 
A of the alphabet ABCDEFG, used in 

a'manacks, epheinerises, &c. to denote the Sun- 
days throughout the year. 

Tn our almanacks, the first seven letters of 
the alphabet are commonly placed to shew on 
what days of the week the days of the months 
fall throughout the year. And because one of 
those seven letters must necessarily stand against 

Sunday, it is printed in a capital form, and 
called the dominical letter ; the other six being 
inserted in different characters, to denote the 
other six davs of the week. Now, since a 
common Julian year coatains 365 days, if this 
number be divided by 7 (the number of days in 
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a wéek) there will remain one day. If there | 
had been no remainder, it is plain the year 
would constantly begin on the same day of the 
week: but since one remains, it ts plain, that 

the year must begin and end on the same da 
of the week; and therefore the next year vill 
begin on the day following. Hence, when 
January begins‘on a Sunday, A is the dominical 
or Sunday letter for that year: then, because 
the next year begins on Monday, the Sunday 
will fall on the seventh day, to which is an- 
nexed the seventh letter G, which therefore 
will be the dominical letter for all that year : 
and as the third year will begin on Tuesday, the 
Sunday will fall on the sixth day; therefore F 
will be the Sunday letter for that year. Whence 
it is evident, that the Sunday letters will go an- 
nually in retrograde order thus, G, F, E, D, C, | 
B, A. And, in the course of seven years, if 
they were all common ones, the same days of 
the week and dominical letters would return to 
the same days of the months. But because 
there are 366 days in a leap-year, if the number 
he divided by 7, there will remain two days 
over and above the 52 weeks of which the year 
consists. And, therefore, if the leap-year be- 
gins on Sunday, it will end on Monday; andas 
the year will begin on Tuesday, the first Sone 
day whereof must fall on the sixth of Ja- 
nuary, to which is annexed the letter F, and 
not G, as in common years. By this means, 
the leap-year returning every fourth year, the 
order of the dominical letters is interrupted ;— 
and the series cannot return to its first state till 
after four times seven, or 28 years; and then — 
the same days of the months return in order to 
the same days of the week as before. aa 
The dominical letter may be found univers — 
sally, for any year of any century, thus: | 


- of 
Divide the centuries by 4; and twice what — 
does remain . 
Take from 6; and then add to the number 
you gain ; y 
Their odd years and their 4th; which dis 
__ viding by 7, ‘4 
What is left take from 7, the letter is given. 


Thus, for the year 1878 the letter is F. 

For the centuries 18 divided by 4, leave 23 | 
the double of which taken from 6 leaves 2 
again ; to which add the odd years 78, and their 
4th part 19, the sum 99 divided by 7 leaves 1; — 
which taken from 7, leaves 6, answering to F 
the 6th letter in the alphabet. My 

DOMINICANS, an order of religious, 
called in some places Jacobirs; and in others, 
Predicants, or Preaching Friars. The Domi-_ 
nicans take their name from their founder Do- 
minic de Gasman, a Spanish gentleman, bora 
in 1170, at Calaroga, in Old Castile. He was 
first canon and archdeacon of Osma; and af- 
terwards preached with great zeal and vehe- 
mence against the Albigenses in Languedoc, 
where he laid the foundation of his order. The 
‘first convent. was founded at Tholouse by the 
bishop and Simon de Montfort. Two years 
afterwards they had another at Paris; and some | 
tine after, athird in the rueSt, Jacques, whence 


the denomination of Jacobins.. Just before 
his death, Dominic sent Gilbert de Fresney, 


with twelve of the brethren, into England, 
‘where they founded their first monastery at 
‘Oxford, in the year 1221, and soon after an- 
‘other at London. In the year 1276, the mayor ' 


and aldermen of the city of London gave them 


‘two whole streets by the river Thames, where 


they erected a very commodious convent, 
whence that spot is still called Black Friars, . a 
name by which the Dominicans were then 
distinguished, St. Dominic, at first, only took 
the habit of the regular canons; that is, a black 
eassock and rochet; but this he quitted in 


1219, for that which they now wear, which, it 


is pretended, was shown by the Blessed Virgin 
herself to the beatified Renaud d’Orleans. The 
dogmata of the Dominicans are usually oppo- 
site to those_of the Franciscans. 

There are also nuns or sisters of this order, 


_ called in some places Preaching Sisters. These 


‘are even more ancient than the friars; St. Do- 
‘minic having founded a society of religious 
maids at Prouilles, some years before the in- 
stitution of his order of men; viz. in 1206. 
‘There is also a third order of Dominicans, both 
for men and women. 

DOMINION. s. (dominium, Latin.) 1. 
Sovereign authority ; unlimited power (Milton). 
‘2. Power; right of possession or use, without 
being accountable (Locke). 3. Territory; re- 
gion; district (Davies). 4. Predominance; 
ascendant (Dryden). 5. An order of angels 
(Colossians). 


DOMINO. (dominus, Lat. a chief, or mas- 


» ter.) A hood wora by a canon of a cathedral, 


in token of his superiority. 

Domino. (from dominus, as above.) A 
long, loose cloak, worn at a masquetade, by 
way of general disguise, by the guests or spec- 
tators of this amusement, formerly constituting 
its superiors: the personifiers of the different 
characters having been in earlier times hired 
for this purpose. 

Domino. (from the above.) A long, loose 
‘cloak, worn by the superior ranks in Spain, and 
not unfrequently for the purpose of conceal- 
‘ment. 

Domino. (from the above.) The game of 
disguise or concealment; the black backs of 
the ivory pieces made use of, being turned to- 
wards the antagonist party. A game played 
by two or four persons, with twenty-eight pieces 
of oblong ivory plates, plain at the back, but on 
the face divided by a biack line,in the middle, 
and indented with spots from one to a double- 
six. These pieces consist of a double-blank, 
ace-blank, double-ace, detice- blank, deuce-ace, 
double-deuce, trois-blank, trois-ace, trois-deuce, 
double-trois, four-blank, four-ace, four-deuce, 
four-trois, double-four, five-blank, five-ace, 
five-deuce, five-trois, five-foar, double. five, 


- six-blank, six-ace, six-deuce, six-trois, six- 


four, six-five, and double-six. Sometimes a 
double set is played with, of which double- 
twelve is the highest. 

' At the commencement of the game, the 


_eards (as they are called) are shuffled with their 


_ 
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faces on the table. Each person draws one, 
and if four play, those who choose the two 
highest are partners against those who take the 
two lowest: drawing the latter also serves to 
determine who is to lay down the first piece, 
which is reckoned a great advantage. A fter- 
‘wards each player takes seven pieces at random. 
The eldest hand having laid down one, the next 
must pair him at either end of the piece he may 
choose, according to the number of pips, or 
being a blank in the compartment of the piece, 
but whenever any one cannot match the part 
not paired either of the card last put down, or 
of that unpaired at the other end of the row, 
then he says go; and the next is at liberty to 
play. Thus they play alternately either until 
une party has wholly discarded, and thereb 
wins the game, or till the game is blocked; that 
is, when neither party can play by matching 
the pieces where unpaired at either end, then 
they win who have the smallest number of pips 
on the pieces remaining in their possession. It 
is to the advantage of every player to dispassess 
himself as early as possible of the heavy pieces, 
such as double-sixes, fives, fours, &c. 
Sometimes when two persons play, they 
take each only seven pieces, and agree to play 
or draw; i.e. when one cannot come in, or 
pair with the pieces on the board at the end 
unmatched, he then is to draw from the four- 
teen pieces in stock till he find one to pair with 
one of the end-pieces. ; 
DOMITIANUS (Titus Flavius), son of 
Vespasian and Flavius Domiilla, made him- 
self emperor of Rome, at the death of his 
brother Titus, whom, according to some ac- 
counts, he destroyed by poison. The begin- 
ning of his reign promised tranquillity to the 
people, but their expectations were soon frus- 
trated. Domitian became cruel, and gave way 
to incéstuous and unnatural induigences. He 
commanded himself to be called God and Lord 
in all the papers which were presented to him. 
He passed the greatest part of the day in catch- 
ing flies and killing them with a bodkin. In 
the latter part of his reign Domitian became 
suspicious, and his anxieties were increased by 
the predictions of astrologers, but still more 
poignantly by the stings of remorse. He was 
so distrustful even when alone, that round the 
terrace, where he usually walked, he built a 
wall with shining stones, that from them he 
might. perceive as in a looking-glass, whether 
any body followed him. All these precau- 
tions were unavailing; he perished hy the hand 
of an assassin the 18th of September, A.D. 
96, in the 45th vear of his age, and the 15th 
of his reigu. He was the last of the twelve 
Cesars. After his death he was publicly de- 
puved by the senate of all the honours which 
ad been profusely heaped upon him, and even 
his body was left in the open air without the 
honours of a funeral. This disgrace might per- 
haps have proceeded from his having once as- 
sembled that august body to know in what 
vessel a turbot might be more conveniently 
dressed. . 
DOMUS, in classical aavauites | scommonly 


DO MUS. 


“used for ail sorts of hoyses, either magnificent or 
prey ; but itis often taken by writers to inti- 
mate a mansion or fine house of some great lord, 
' or a palace of some prince, as it appears by these 
verses of Virgil, speaking of the palace of Dido. 


: Laie 
«* At domus interior regali splendida luxu.” 


These great houses were built with much 
magnificence, and were of a vast extent; for 
they ha@ many courts, apartments, wings, ca- 
binets, bagnios, stoves, anda great many fine 
halls, either to sit at table, or to transact mat- 
ters of consequence. Vane ao 
Before these great houses there was a large 
place or porch, where clients and persons giv- 
“ing attendance to great men waited till it was 
daylight, to be admitted to make. their court. 
"It is supposed that this'porch was covered, for 
the conveniency..of persons, who were some- 
~‘times waiting very long before they were ad- 
mitted. : Pe | 
There was a second part to these houses, 
called -cavum-edium, or cavegdium : it was a 
spacious court, inclosed with rows of houses. 
The third par was called atrium interius, 
j. e. in general the whole inside of the house. 
Virgil has took this word in Vitruvius’s sense, 
when he said, “ Apparet domus intus, et atria 
longa patescunt;” for it is plain that Virgil 
means by the word atria, that all may be seen 
in the inside of a house when the doors are 
opened. There was a porter waiting at the 
atrium, called servus atriensis. 


mans, who passionately loved glory and praises, 
raised every where trophies and statues, to leave 
“eternal monuments of their great actions to 
posterity, not only in the provinces, which 
they subdued to the empire, but also in public 
places, and their own palaces at Rome. 

There were painted or engraven battles, 
axes, bundles of rods, and the other badges of 
‘the offices that their ancestors or themselves 
had possessed, and statues of wax or metal, re- 
presenting their fathers in basso relievo, were 
set up in niches of precious wood or rare 
marble. The days of their solemn feasts, or 
their triumphal pomp, these niches were open- 
ed, and the figures crowned with festoons and 
garlands, and carried about the town. When 
some persons of the family died, these statues 
accompanied the funeral parade ; wherefore 
Pliny says, that the whole family was there 
present from the first to the last. 

Besides there were great galleries in these 
houses, adorned with pillars, and other works 
‘of architecture, and great halls, closets for con- 
versation and painting, libraries, and gardens 
‘neatly kept. 
wi Heth halls were built after the Corinthian 
or Aigyptian order. ‘The first halls had but a 
row of pillars set upon a pedestal, or on the 
pavement, and supported nothing but their 
architrave, and cornish of joiners work or stud, 
over which was the ceiling in form of a vault ; 
but the last halls had architrayes upon pillars, 
and on the architraves of the ceilings made of 
pieces joined’together, which make an opened 


tri Within this. 
place there were many figures; for the Ro- 


terras, turning round about. These houses 


-had many apartments, some for men, and others 


for women; some for dining-rooms called ér?« 
clinia, others for bed-chambers named dorme- 
toria; and some others to lodge strangers, to 
whom they were obliged to be hospitable. 
Ancient Rome was so large, that there were 
eight and forty thousand houses standing by 
themselves, being so many insula; and these 
houses were very convenient, because they had 
a light on every side, and doors on the streets, 
and not,exposed to the accidents of fire. But 
this must be understood of Rome, that was re- - 
built by Nero, after he had reduced it himself 


(as it is thought) into ashes. 


The Greeks built after another manner than — 
the Romans; for they had no porch, but from 
the first door they entered into a narrow pas- 
sage ; on.one side of it there were stables, and — 
on the other there was the porter’s lodge; at the - 
end of this passage there was another door, to 
enter into a gallery supported with pillars, and 
this gallery had piazzas on three sides. 

Within the Greeks’ houses there were great 
halls, for the mistresses of the family, and their 
servant maids to spin in; in the entry both on 
the right and left: hand there were chambers, — 
one was called thalamus, and the other anti- 
thalamus. Round about the piazzas there 
were dining-rooms, chambers, and wardrobes. 
To this part of the house was joined another 
part, which was bigger and had very large gal~ 
leries, with four piazzas of the same height. — 
The finest entries and most magnificent dodrs — 
were at this part of the house. There were 
four great square halls, so large and spacious, 
that they would easily hold four tables, with 
three seats in form of beds, and leave room 
enough for the servants and gamesters. ‘They 
entertained in these halls, for it was not the 
custom for women to sit amongst men. On 
the right and the left of these buildings there 


“were small apartments, and very convenient 


rooms to receive the chance guests ; for among 

the Greeks wealthy and magnificent men kept 

apartments, with all their conveniencies to re- 

ceive persons who came far off to lodge at 

their houses. The custom was, that after they 

had given them an entertainment the first day 

only, they sent them afterwards every. day 

some present that they received from the couns! 
try, as chickens, eggs, pulse, and fruits; and 

so the travellers were lodged as they had been - 
at their own house, and might live in these 

apartments privately and in all liberty. 

These apartments were paved with mosaic 
or inlaid work.. Pliny tells us, that the pave-. 
ments that were painted and wrought with art 
came from the Greeks, who. called. them 
xSoorewre. ‘These pavements were in fashion at 
Rome, during the time of Sylla, who got one 
made at Preeneste, in the temple of Fortune. 
This Greek word a:Soorgwroy signifies only a 
pavement of stones, but the Greeks meant by 
that word those pavements made. of small 
stones of several colours, inlaid into the ce- 
ment, representing different figures by the va- 
riety of their colours and order. This pave= 
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ment was not only used for paving the courts 
of houses and the halls, but also in chambers, 
-and wainscotting the walls, and this kind of 
pavements were called muswa, musia, and mu- 
siva, because ingenious werks were ascribed to 
the muses, and that the muses and, sciences 
were thereby represented, The word mosaic 
is derived from the Latin word musivum, and 
not from Moses nor the Jews. (Dane/). .__ 

DON. s. (dominus, Lat.) The Spanish 


title for a gentleman; as, Don Quixote. See 


“Dom. — | , 
To Don. v. a. (To do on.) To put on; to 


invest with : the contrary to doff (Fairfax). 
Don, or'Tanats, one of the principal rivers 
of Europe, which separates it from Asia. It 


rises in the province of Rezan, in Muscovy, | 
and, passing by a great number of towns, falls 


into the Palus Mezotis, or sea of Asoph. In 
Britain, there are tworivers of the same name, 
viz. one in Yorkshire and one in Aberdeen- 
shire, | 
DONAICIA, in entomology, a tribe of the 


coleopterous genus leptura, thus named in the 


Fabrician System. See Lerrura. 

DONAGHADEE, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the county of Down, twenty miles W. by S. 
of Port Patrick, in Scotland. Between these 
two places a packet-boat sails every day. 

DONARIA, in antiquity, the places where 
oblations offered to the gods were kept: in 
after times, the same word denoted the offer- 
hs and sometimes the temples, 


O/NARY. s. (donarium, Latin.) A thing. 


‘given to sacred uses. 

DONA‘TIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
triandria, order trigynia. Calyx three-leaved, 
corol many-petalled. One species ; a native 
of Terra del Fuego; a small simple plant, 
with sometimes a branch or two forming close 
tufts; terminal, solitary flowers; petals twice 
as long as the calyx. 

DONA‘TION. s, (donatio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of giving any thing (South). 2. The grant 
by which any thing is given or conferred 
(Raleigh). = 
' DONATISTS, ancient schismatics in A fri- 
ca,so denominated from their leader Donatus. 

“hey had their origin in the year 311, when, 


in the room of Mensurius, who died in that. 


year, on his return to Rome, Cacilian was 
elected bishop of Carthage, and consecrated 
without the concurrence of the Numidian bi- 
shops, by those of Africa alone; whom the 
people refused to acknowledge, and to whom 
they opposed Majorinus; who, accordingly, 
was ordained by Donatus, bishop of Casa 
“Nigre. They were condemned, in a council 
held at Rome, two years after their separation ; 
and afterwards in another at Arles, the year 
following ; and again at Milan, before Con- 


Ae) ; 
Stantine the Great, in 316. The errors of the 


Donatists, beside their schism, were, 1. That. 


baptism conferred out of the church, that is, 
out of their sect, was null; and, accordingly, 


they re-baptized those who joined their party. 


from other churches, and re-ordained their 
ministers, 2. That theirs was the only true, 
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pure, and holy church; all the rest of the 
churches they held as prostitute and fallen. 

Donatus seems likewise to have given into 
the doctrine of the Arians, with whom he was 
closely allied; and, accordingly, St. Epiphanius, 
Theodoret, and some others, accused the Do- 
natists of Arianism; and it is probable that the 
charge was well founded, because they were 
patronized by the Vandals, who were of these’ 
sentiments. But St. Augustine, ep. 185, to 
count Boniface, et Heer. 69, affirms that the 
Donatists, in this point, kept clear of the errors 
of their leader. 

DO'NATIVE. s. (donatif, French.) 1. A 
gift; a largess; a present (Hooker). 2. (In law.) , 
A benefice merely given and collated by the 
patron to a man (Cowell). 

DONATO (Jerom), a Venetian nobleman 
of the sixteenth century, famous for his skill 
as a statesman, and asa man of letters, He was 
sent by the republic to effect.a reconciliation 
between them and pope Julius II. That pontiff 
asked him for the title to the claims of Venice 
to the sovereignty of the Adriatic. .<* Your 
holiness, (said the ambassador,) will find it. 
on the back of the record of Constantine’s 
donation of the city of Rome, and its terri- 
tories, to the pope.” . 

DONATUS, a schismatic bishop of Car- 
thage, founder of the sect of Donatists. His 
followers swore by him, and honoured him 
like a god. He died about the year 368. 

~DONAX, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order testacea. Animala tethys; shell 
bivalve, with generally a crenulate margin ; 
the frontal. margin very obtuse ; hinge with two 
teeth, and a single marginal one placed a little 
behind ; sometimes with a double, and some- 
times without any. Nineteen species; scattered 
through the different seas of the globe: of 
which three are found on our own shores: 

1.-D. ‘runculus. Shell smooth in front, 
within violet, the margin crenate. 

2. D. denticulata. Shell very obtuse in front, 
the lips transversely wrinkled, finely striate 
longitudinally, the margin denticulate 

3. D. irus. Shell oval, with transverse waved, 
erect, striate, membranaceous wrinkles or foli- 
ations. Inhabits the Mediterranean, and is 
found frequently on the shores of Devonshire 
and Cornwall, buried in the sands. About 
the size of a small kidney-bean. The interior 
parts very obtuse, and marked with arched 
wrinkles, which are erect and a little reflected, 
and larger towards the rim. The hingésome- 
what resembles that of a Venus. See Plate 
LXXVII. 

DONAWERT, a strong town of Germany, 
on the frontiers of Suabia, subject to the duke 
of Bavaria. Lat. 48.52 N. Lon. 11.5 E. 

DONCASTER, a borough town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, with a market on 
Saturdays. This town contains 1246 well-built 
houses, and 5697 inhabitants. It is governed 
by a mayor, and has a manufacture of stockings, 
knit-waistcoats, and gloves. Lat, 53.33 N- 
Lon. 1.13 W. 

DONE. The part. pass. of To do. 


’ 
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DowE. interject. The word by which a 
wager is concluded (Cleaveland). 

DONEGAL, a county of Ireland, in the 
oan of Ulster, 68 miles long, and 44 

road. It is bounded on the E. by London- 
derry and Tyrone, on the W. and N. by the 
ocean, and on the S. by Fermanagh and the 
bay of Donegal. It contains forty parishes, 
and did send twelve members to parliament. 
It is, in general, a champaign country, and 
abounds with harbours. 

DoneEGAL, -a town of Ireland, capital of 
a county of the same name, seated on the 
bay of Donegal. Lat. 54. 42 N. Lon. 7. 


47 W. 

DONERAILE, a town of Treland, in the 
county of Cork. Near it are quarries of beau- 
tiful variegated marble. Lat. 52. 5 N. Lon. 8. 
42 W. : . 

BONGALA, a town of Nubia, with a 
castle. It contains 10,000 houses of wood, and 
is seated on the Nile. Lat. 21 N, Lon. 30. 


35 E. 

DOINJON. s. (now dungeon.) The highest 
and strongest tower of the castle, in which 
prisoners were kept (Chaucer). 

DONNINGTON, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 52. 55 N. 
Lon. 0. 7 W. , 

DO'NOR. s. (from dono, Latin.) A giver; 
a besiower (Atierbury). 

DO’NSHIP. s. (from don.) Quality or rank 
of a gentleman or knight (Hudtbras). 

‘DONN (Benjamin), an English mathema- 
tician, born at Biddeford, in Devonshire, in 
1729. He kept a school in that town for 
some years, and while there made a complete 
survey of the county, for which he received a 
premium of 100/. from the society for pro- 
moting arts and commerce, He also pub- 
lished his Mathematical Essays in 8vp, which 
Wiad a favourable reception, and procured him 
the office of keeper of the library at Bristol ; 
where he also kept a flourishing academy for 
some years, 
of Natural and Experimental’ Philosophy, 
12mo. and in 1774, a work entitled The 
British Mariner’s Assistant, being a collection 


of tables for nautical purposes. In 1796 he. 


was appointed master of mechanics to the 
king. He died in 1798, leaving behind him 
the character of an ingenious and worthy man. 
Besides the books above-mentioned, he wrote 
Treatises on Geometry, Book-keeping, and 
Trigonometry. - , 

DONNE (Dr. John), an excellent poet and 
divine of the seventeenth century, - His parents. 
were of the Romish religion, and used their 
utmost efforts to keep him firm to it; but his 
early examination of the controversy between 


the church of Rome and the Protestants, ‘at. 


last determined him to choose the latter. He 
travelled into Italy and Spain, where he made 
many useful observations, and learned their 
languages to perfection. Soon after his return 
~ = es 1} t 
to England, sir Thomas Egerton, keeper of the 
great seal, appointed him his secretary; in 
which post he continued five years. He may- 


In 1771 he printed an Epitome | 
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rying privately Anne, the daughter of | sir 
George Moore, then chancellor of the garter, 
and niece to the lord keeper’s lady, was dis- 
missed from his place, and thrown into prison. 
But he was reconciled to sir George by the 
good offices of sir Francis Wolley. In 1612, 
he accompanied sir Robeit Drury to Paris. _ 
During this time many of the nobility solicited 
the king for some volar employment for him. — 
But his majesty, who took pleasure in his 
conversation, had engaged him in writing his 
Pseudo Martyr, printed at London in 1610; 
and was so fishy pleased with that work, 
that in 1614 he prevailed with him to enter 
into holy orders; appointed him one of his | 
chaplains, and procured him the degree of. 
doctor of divinity from the university of Ox- | _ 
ford. In 1619 he attended the ear] of Doncaster _ 
in his embassy into Germany. In 1621 he 
was made dean of St. Paul’s: and the vicarage _ 
of St. Dunstan in the west, in London, soon 
after fell to him; the advowson of it having 
been given to him long before by Richard, 
earl of Dorset. By these and other prefer- 
ments, he was enabled to be charitable to the. 
poor, kind to his friends, and to make good 
proyision for his children. He wrote, besides | 
the above, 1, Devotions upon emergent Oc-. 
casions. 2. The Ancient History of the Septua- 
gint, translated from the Greek of Aristeus, 
quarto. 3. Three volumes of Sermons, folio. — 
4. Aconsiderable number of Poems; and other 
works. He died in 1631, and was interred in 
St. Paul’s cathedral, where a monument was . 
erected to his memory, His writings show 
him to be a man of incomparable wit and_ 
learning; but his greatest excellence was satire, 
He had a prodigious richness of fancy, but his 
thoughts were much debased by his versifica- 
tion. He was, however, highly esteemed by 
all the great men of that age. 

DOOAB, or Doosan, a fertile tract of 
Hindustan Proper, between the Ganges and - 
Jumna, and formed by the confluence of those — 
rivers. The principal part of it is subject to 
the nabob of Oude. 

~DOO’DLE. s. A trifler; an idler, . 

DOOLS, a term used in several parts of the. 
kingdom for balks, or slips of pasture, left be- 
tween the furrows of ploughed Jands, 

To DOOM. v. a. (veman, Saxon.) 1. To 
judge (Milton). 2. To condemn to any punish- 
ment ; to sentence (Smith). 3.'To pronounce 
condemnation ‘upon any (Dryden). 4. To 
command judicially or authoritatively (Shak- 
speare). 5. To destine ; to command by uncon- 
trollable authority (Dryden). 

Doom. s. (oom, Saxon.) 1. Judicial sen- 
tence; judgment (Milton). 2. The great and 
final judgment (Shakspeare). 3. Condemna- 
tion (Shakspeare). 4. Determination declared 
(Shakspeare). 5. The state to which one 
is destined (Dryden). 6.’ Ruin ; destruction 
(Pope). a3 al . 

DO/OMSDAY. s. (doomand day.) 1. The 
day of final and universal’ judgment; the last, — 
the great day (Brown). 2. The day of sentence 
or condemnation (Shakspeare). ** 
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6. At the Door of any one. 


DOR 


Dolomspay-Bookx. See Dome’s-pDay- 


BOOK. 

DOON (Loch), a lake of Ayrshire, in the 
district of Kyle, six miles in length, and of 
considerable breadth. A river of the same 
name issues from this lake, and falls into the 
frith of Clyde. 

DOOR: s. (con, vope, Saxon.) 1. The gate 
of a house; that which opens to yield entrance 
(Denham). 2. In familiar language, a house 
(Arbuthnot). 3. Entrance; portal (Dryden). 
4. Passage; means of approach (Hammond). 
5. Out of oor, or Doors. No more to be 
found ; quite gone; fairly sent away (Locke). 
Imputable ; 
chargeable upon him (Dryden). 7. Newt 
Door ¢éo. Approaching to; near to ; bordering 
upon (L’Estrange). ; 

Dook, in architecture, an aperture in a wall, 
to give entrance and exit in and out of the 
building, or some apartment thereof. Most 
of the observations that are applicable to win- 
dows may be applied to doors. 

]t is an observation of Palladio, that the 
principal door, or entrance of a house, must 


never be regulated by any certain dimensions, ° 


but by the dignity of the person that is to live 
in it: yet, to exceed rather in the more, than 
the less, isa mark of generosity; and may be 
excused with some noble emblem, or inscrip- 
tion, as that of the conte de Bevilacqua over 
his large gate at Verona, where had been 
committed a like disproportion, pated Janua, 
cor magis. The principal door should, unless it 
be very inconvenient, stand in. the centre of 
the front. 

Inside-doors, however small the building 
may be, should never be narrower than two 
feet nine inches ; nor should they ever, in pri- 
vate houses, exceed three feet six inches in 
breadth, which is more than sufficient to admit 
the bulkiest person. Their height should at 
least be six feet three or four inches; other- 


wise a tall person cannot pass without stooping. 


Inchurches, palaces, &c. where there is a con- 
stant ingress and egress of people, the apertures 
must be larger. 

DO/ORCASE. s. (door and case.) The 
frame in which the door is enclosed (Moxon). 

DOOR-HINGE. See HrnGe. 

DO/ORKEEPER. s. (door and_ keeper.) 
Porter; one that keeps the entrance of a house 
(Taylor). 

DOQUET, a paper containing a warrant. 


- DORADO, or Dory, inichthyology. See 


Zeus, | 
Dorapo, in astronomy. See X1PHTAS. 
DORZNA, in botany, a genus of the class 

pentandria, order monogynia. Corol five-cleft; 


. stigma notched ; capsule one-celled, one-valved, 


many-seeded. One species; a native as is sup- 


posed of Japan ; a dwarf tree, with alternate 


branches; white, minute flowers, in lateral 


Yacemes, 


~ DORCHESTER, the capital of Dorsetshire, 


“with markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


It is a town of great antiquity. It now has 


¥ three parishes, 353. houses, 2402 inhabitants, 
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sends two members to parliament, and is go- 
verned by a mayor. It is seated on the river 
Frome, and has been long celebrated for its 
stong beer. Lat. 50. 42 N. Lon. 2. 45 W. 

DorcuesTER, a town in Oxfordshire, 
which was a station of the Romans, and 
ruined in the wars with the Danes. It was a 
bishop's see till 1086, when William’ the 
Conqueror translated it to Lincoln; and it had 
five stately churches, though now but one. 
Lat.51.39 N. Lon. 1.0 W. 

DORDOGNE, a department of France, 
which includes the late province of Perigord. 
It receives its name from a river which rises in 
the mountains of Auvergne, and falis into the 
Garonne near Bourdeaux. 

DOREE, or Jaune Dorege, whence we 
have John Dory, in ichthyology. See Zeus. 

DORIAN, in ancient music, the fourth 
species of the diapason. 

DORIC, in architecture, is the second of 
the five orders, being that between the ‘Tuscan 
and Ionic: its character is grave, robust, and 
masculine ; hence, it is often termed the Her- 
culean order. . 

At its first invention it was more simple 
than at present ; and when in after-times they 
came to adorn and enrich it more, the ap- 
pellation Doric was restrained to this richer 
manner, and the primitive simple manner they 
called by a new name, the Tuscan order, which 
was chiefly used in temples, as the former, 
being somewhat more light and delicate, was 
for porticos and theatres. The tradition is, 
that Dorus, king of Achaia, having first built 
a temple of this order at Argos, which he de- 
dicated to Juno. occasioned it to be called 
Doric; though others derive its name, from 
its being invented or used by the Dorians. 

For the description of the principal parts 
which compose this order, we refer to sect. vi. 
of our Treatise on ARCHITECTURE, Plate 3 
and 16. 

Doric DIALECT, in grammar, one of the 
five dialects, or manners of speaking which 
were principally in use among the Greeks. 

It was first used by the Lacedzmonians, 
and particularly those of Argos; thence it 
passed into Epirus, Libya, Sicily, the islands 
of Rhodes and Crete. ~ 

In this dialect, Archimedes and Theocritus 
wrote, who were both of Syracuse; as likewise 
Pindar. . 

The general rules of this dialect are thus 
given by the Port-royalists: 

E D’; Hu, ay grand, d’s, d’o & d’z Ve fait le 
Dore. 

D's fait NTs d's, w5 & d’w av fait encore. 

Oste « de ’infini : & pour le singulier 

Se sert au femenin du nombre plurier. 


But they are much better explained in the 
fourth book of Rulandus ; where he even notes 
the minuter differences of the dialects of Sicily, 
Crete, Tarentum, Rhodes, Lacedeemon, Lae . 
conia, Macedonia, and Thessaly. ; 
. Doric MODE, in music, che first of ‘the 
authentic modes of the ancients. Its charactes 
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is to be severe, tempered with gravity and joy ; 
and is proper upon religious occasions, as sa 
to be used in war, It begins D, da, sol, re. 
Plato admires the music of the Doric mode, 
and judges it proper to preserve good manners 
as being masculine ; and on this account allows 
it in his commonwealth. The ancients had 
likewise their subdoric or hypodoric mode, 
which was one of the plagal modes. Its 
character was to. be very grave and solemn: it 
began with re, a fourth lower than the Doric. 

DORIS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order mollusca. Body creeping, ob- 
long, and flat beneath ; mouth placed abut 
on the fore-part; vent behind on the back, 
and surrounded by a fringe. Feelers from two 
to four, seated on the upper part of the body in 
front, and retractile within theiy proper re- 
ceptacles. “Twenty-four species; some with 
four tentacles or feelers ; some with only two. 
Generally found in the European seas, north or 
south, adhering to floating timber, or sea- 
weeds, or zoophytes ; some of them move like 
naked snails. There are three found on our 
own coasts; of which one, 

D. argo, is usually called the sea-lemon, 
with oval body, smooth; two feelers at the 
mouth ; vent surrounded by a ramified fringe ; 
body red, with sulphur spots and black dots ; 
length three inches and a half. 

The most splendid of the tribe is d. radiata, 
about an inch long, found in the ocean around 
the West Indies. Body pale blue, with a 
silver gloss; the margin and tips of all the 
papilla rich blue; obtuse in front, and taper. 
ing to a fine point behind. 

Doris, a country of Greece, between 
Phocis, Thessaly, and Acarnania. It received 
its name from Dorus, the son of Deucalion, 
who made a settlement there, It was called 
Tetrapolis, from the four cities which it con- 
tained, ;. 7 

DO’RMANT. a, (dormant, Fr.) 1. Sleeping 
(Congreve). 2. In.asleeping posture (Brown). 
3. Private ; not publick (Bacon). 4. Concealed; 
not divulged (Swift). 5. Leaning ; not perpen- 
dicular (Cleaveland). 

DoRMANT-TREE, in building, a summer- 
beam. 

DORMER, in architecture, a window 
made in the roof of a house, being raised upon 
the rafters ; it is often called a luthern. 

DO/RMITORY. s. (dormitorium, Latin.) 
1. A place to sleep in ; a room with many beds 
(Mortimer), 2. A burial place (Ayliffe). 

DORMOUSE, in mastiology. See My- 
OxuUS. se. 

DORN. s. (from dorn, German, a thorn.) 
A fish ; the thornback (Carew). 

DO/RNICK. s. (of Deornick, in Flanders, 
where first made.) A species of linen cloth 
used in Scotland for the table. 

DORNOCH, the county-town of Suther- 
Jandshire, at the entrance of a frith of the 
same name, over which there is a ferry to 
Tain. bat. 57. 52 N.- Lon. 3. 48 W. 
DORO'N ICUM. Leopard’s bane. In bo- 
tamy, a igenus of the class syngenesia, order 
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polygamia superflua. Receptacle naked ; down 
simple; calyx scales in a double row, equal, 
longer than the disk; seeds of the ray naked 
and without down. Six species; all Euro, 
pean plants: but of «hich the two following 
are alone worth ffoticing. 

1. D. pardalianches. A native of Germany 3 _ 
leaves denticulate, uppermost roundish hearted; 
middle ones spatulate-hearted ; lower and rae 
dical ones heart-shaped, petioled. ‘Uhe flowers 
are yellow’: and the plant is often cultivated 
in our own gardens, which it may be by its’ 


seeds, and that so readily, as where it once 


takes root, to overrun the entire garden. The 
plant is known in old pharmucopeeias under 
the name of deronicum Romanum: is root, 
if given largely, exhibits poisonous proper- 
ties; but instances are upon recard of 1s effi- 
cacy in epileptic and other nervous diseases. 

2. DTD. austriacum. Leaves denticulate 5 
uppermost lanceolate, clasping; lower ones 
spatulate-ovate ; radical ones heart-shaped, pes 
tioled. It is found wild in our own moun- 
tainous pastures, and in some vernacular floras 
is denominated, like the former, d. pardali-— 
anches. ; 

To DORR. »v. a. (tor, stupid, Teutonick.} 
Todeafen or stupify wich noise (Skinner). 

Dorr.s. A kind of flying insect; the hedge- 
chafer (Grew). ay 

DORSAL. (from dorsum, back.) Any thing: 
that belongs io the back; as dorsal glands, 
dorsal nerves, dorsal muscles, &c. 

Dorsav awn. (dorsalis arista.) In bo- 
tany, fixed to the back or outer side of the 
glume, not springing from the’ end; as in 
bromus and avena. Lateri exteriors glume 
am posita. 2 

DO/RSEL. Dolrser. s. (from dorsum, th 
back,) A pannier; a basket or bag, one of 
which hangs on either side of a beast of 
burden. 3 , 

DORSETSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded on the N. by Somersetshire and Walt- 
shire; on the E, by Hampshire; on the S. by 
the English channel; and on the W. by 
Devonshire and Somersetshire ; extending 50 
miles in length from E, to W.and 38 from N. 
to S, where broadest; containing 22 market- 
towns, 248 parishes, 22,262 houses, and 
115,319 inhabitants... It sends 20 members to” 
parliament, and contains 610,000 acres of land, | 
85,000 of which are uncultivated, including 
woodlands. The air is for the most part very 
good and wholesome. On the hills it is some- 
what bleak and sharp, but it is very mild and 
pleasant near the coast. The soil is generally 
rich and fertile, though in some parts very 
sandy. The northern part, which is divided 
by a range of chalk hills from the southern, 
was anciently overspread with forests, but naw. 
affords good pasture for cattle; while the 
southern. part chiefly consists of fine downs, 
and feeds incredible numbers of sheep. The 
chalk hills, which run through every county 
from the S. E. part of the kingdom thus far, 
terminate at the farther extremity of this; but on 
the coast, chalk cliffs extend beyond it into Des 
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vonshire, ten miles W. of Lyme. This county 
sends 411 men to the national militia. 
DORSI SPINALIS, in anatomy. See 
SPINALIS DORSI. 
DORSTE'NIA. So called in honour of 
Dr. Dorsten. In botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogynia. Receptacle com- 
mon, one-leaved, fleshy, in which the seeds 

_are separately imbedded. Eleven species ; al- 
most all natives of the West Indies or South 
America. They are low, herbaceous plants, 
with roots full of knots, an inch or two in 

» length, about half an inch thick, externally of 
a reddish brown colour, but pale within. ‘The 
contreyerva of the dispensaries is obtained al- 
most indiscriminately from the roots of three 
of these species. D. contrajerva; d. Hous- 
toni, so named from Dr. Houston; d. Dra- 
kena, so named from sir Francis Drake. See 
ConTRAYERVA. 

DORT, or DorpREcuT, a strong town of 
Holland, in the United Provinces, famous for 
a synod held there in 1618, when the opinions 

_ of Arminius and his followers were condemned. 
It is seated on an island formed by an inunda- 
tion of the sea, which, in 1421, swa!lowed up 
70 villages, and 100,000 people. It is 37 miles 
almost S, of Amsterdam. Lat. 51.50 N. Lon. 
4.48 E. 

_ DORTMUND, a strong imperial town of 
Westphalia, in the county of Marck, seated on 
the Elster. Lat. 51. 26 N. Lon. 7. 35 E. 

DO/RTURE. s. (from dormiture, dortoir, 
Fr.) A dormitory ; a place to sleep in (Bacon). 
_ DORY, or Joun Dory, in ichthyology, 
See Zeus. 

- DORY/CRINUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. Calyx 
five-toothed, two-lipped ; filaments subulate ; 

stigma capitate; legume turgid, one or two- 
seeded. ‘Three species ; natives of the south of 
France, and the Levant. 

DO/RYLUS, in zoology, a tribe of hyme- 
nopterous insects, belonging to the genus. mu- 

_ tilla; thus denominated in the system of Fa- 
bricius. ; 

DORYPHORI. (from dev, spear, and zw, 
J bear.) An appellation given to the life-guard 
men of the Roman emperors. ae ee Pe 
DOSE. s. (3ocis.) 1. So much of any medi- 
Cine as is taken at one time (Quincy). 2. Any 
thing nauseous (South). 3. As much of any 
thing as falls to a man’s lot (Hudibras). 4. 
Quantity (Granville). 
_ Lo Dosz. v, a, To proportion a medicine 
properly to the patient or disease (Derham). 
DOSITHEANS, Dosirnzxi, an ancient 
~ sect among the Samaritans, in the first century 
of the Christian cera. 

_., Mention is made in Origen, Epiphanius, 

_#erom, and divers other Greek and Latin fa- 
thers, of one Dositheus, the chief of a faction 
among the Samaritans; but the learned are not 
at all agreed as to the time wherein he lived. 
St. Jerom, in his Dialogue against the Luci- 
-ferians, places him before our Saviour ; where- 
im he is followed by Drusius, who, in his an- 
swer to Serrarius, places him about-the time of 
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Sennacherib, king of Assyria; but Scaliger 
will have him posterior to our Saviour’s time. 
And, in effect, Origen intimates him to have 
been contemporary with the apostles; where 
he observes, that he endeavoured to persuade 
the Samaritans, that he was the Messiah fore- 
dold by Moses. 

Archbishop Usher takes Dositheus to be the 
author of all the changes made in the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch; which he argues from the 
authority of Eulogius: but all we can justly 
gather from the testimony of Eulogius is, that 
Dositheus corrupted the Samaritan copies 
since used by that sect; but that corruption 
did not pass into all the copies of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, now in use among us, which vary 
but little from the Jewish Pentateuch. 

Tertullian, making mention of the same 
Dositheus, observes, that he was the first who 
dared to reject the authority of the prophets, by 
denying their inspiration. But he charges that 
as a crime peculiar to this sectary, which, in 
reality, is common to the whole sect, who 
have never allowed any but the five books of 
Moses for divine. . 

DO/SSIL. s. (from dorsel.) A pledget ; a 
lump of lint to be laid on a sore (Wiseman). 

DOST. The second person of do. , 
_ DOT. s. (from jot, a point.) A simall point 
or spot made to mark any place in a writing. 

Dot, in music, a point placed after a note, 
which increases the duration of that note by 
one half. If another dot be placed after this 
dot, the increase is augmented by its half; or 
the original note is lengthened by three-fourths 


of its value. 


To Dor. v. n. (from the noun.) To make 
dots or spots. ~ 
DO'TAGE. s. (from dote.) 1. Loss of un- 
derstanding ; imbecility of mind; deliriousness 
(Dav. Suck.). 2. Excessive fondness (Dry.), 

DO’TAL. a. (dotalis, Latin.) Relating to 
the portion of a woman (Garth). 

DO'TARD. s. (from dofe.) A man whose 
age has impaired his intellects (Spenser). 

DOTA'TION. s. (doéatio, Lat.) ‘The act of 
giving a dowry or portion. : 

To DOTE. v. n. (doten, Dutch.) 1. To 
have the intellect impaired by age or passion ; 
to be delirious (Jeremiah). 2. ‘Yo be in love 
to extremity (Sidney). 3. To Dore upon. To 
regard with excessive. fondness; to love to ex- 
cess (Burnet). 

DO'TER. s. (from dote.) 1. One whose un- 
derstanding is impaired by years; a dotard 
(Burton). 2. A man fondly, weakly, and ex-~ 
cessiyely in love (Boyle). 

DO/TINGLY. ad. (from doting.) Fondly 
(Dryden). é 

DO'TTARD.s. A tree kept low by cutting 
(Bacon). : 

DOTTED LEAF. (folium punctatum.) In 
botany, besprinkled or pounced with hollow 
dots or points. Quod punctis excavatis ad- | 
spersum est. Asin anthemis maritima. Ap- 
plied also. to the receptacle ; as in leontodon, 
cacalia, ethulia, xeranthemum, chrysanthe-. 
mum, othonna. 
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DOTTREL, in omithology. See CuHa- 
RADRIUS. 

DOUAY,a considerable town of France, in 
the department of the North, and late French 
Flanders. It has a fine arsenal, a foundery for 
cannon, and a military school, Lat. 50. 22 N. 
Lon. 3.10 E. 

DO’/UBLE. a. (double, French.) 1. Two of 
a sort; one corresponding to the other; in 
pairs (Ecclus.). 2. Twice as much ; containing 
the same quantity repeated (Ben Jonson). 3. 
Having one added to another; having more 
than one in the same order or parallel ( Bacon). 
4. Twofold; of two kinds (Dryden). 5. Two 
in number (Davies). 6. Having twice the 
effect or influence (Shakspeare). 7. Deceitful ; 
acting two parts (Shakspeare). 

Do/uB.eE. ad. Twice over (Bacon). 

To Do’us.E, v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. 
To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 
same quantity (Shakspeare). 2. To contain 
twice the quantity (Dryden). 3. To repeat ; 
to add (Dryden). 4. To add one to another 
inthe same order or parallel (Exodus). 5.'To 
fold (Prior). 6. To. pass round a headland 
(Knolles). . 

To Do'us.e. v. n. 1. To increase to twice 
the quantity (Burnet). 2.'To enlarge the stake 
to twice the sum in play (Dryden). 3. To 
turn back, or wind in running (Bacon). 4. 
To play tricks; to use sleights. 

Do/’uBLe, s. 1. Twice the quantity or num- 
ber (Graunt). 2. Strong beer; beer of twice 
the common strength (Shakspeare). 3. A turn 
used to escape pursuit (Blackmore). 4. A 
trick; a shift; an artifice (Addison). 

Dovstz, in botany. Double leaves; two 
connected by one petiole. Double stipules : 
two and two by pairs. Double peduncle: two 
from the same poini. Different from Two- 
_ FLOWERED and Twin, which see. ) 
~ Dovuste, in hare-hunting. The hare is 
said to double, when, being considerably ahead 
of the hounds, she throws herself to the right 
or left, and returns in a parallel line to the track 
she went before ; getting into which, she is said 
to run the foil. Ifduring the chase she lies 
down, she is then said to squat. 4 ate 

DovsLg, in the manage. A horse is said 
to double the reins, when he leaps several times 
successively in order to throw his rider. 

DOUBLE-BASS, or VroLono, a large, 
deep-toved bass stringed instrument, the tones 
of which are an octave below those of the vio- 
Joncello. 

DO/UBLE-BITING. a. Biting or cutting 
on either side (Dryden). 

DO/UBLE-BUTTONED. a. Having two 
rows of buttons (Gay). 

DOUBLED, in music, the D below G 

ammut. 

DO’/UBLE-DEALER. s. A deceitful, sub- 
tle, insidious fellow ; one who says one thing 
and thinks another (L’ Estrange). 

* DO'UBLE-DEALING, s. Artifice; dissi- 
niulation ; low or wicked cunning (Pope). 

To DO’UBLE-DIE. ». a. To die twice 


over. 
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DOUBLE EMPLOYMENT, in music, a 


name given by M. Rameau to the two differs 
ent ways in which the chord of the sub-domi- — 
nant may be regarded and treated, viz. as the | 
fundamental chord of the sixth superadded, or. 
as the chord of the greater sixth, inverted from: 
fundamental chord of the seventh. In reality, — 
the chords carry exactly the same notes, are 
figured in the same manner, are employed 
upon the same chord of the tone, in such a 
manner that frequently we cannot discern 
which of the two chords the author employs, 
but by the assistance of the subsequent chord, — 
which resolves it, and which is different in thesé 
different cases. To make this distinction we 
must consider the diatonic progress of the two 
notes which form the fifth and the sixth, and 
which, constituting between them the interval 
of a second, must one or the other constitute 
the dissonance of the chord.- Now, this pro- 
ress is determined by the motion of the bass. 
f these two notes, then, if the superior be the 
dissonance, it will rise by one gradation into 
the subsequent chord, the lower note will keep 
its place, and the higher note will be a super 
added sixth, If the lower be the dissonance, ~ 
it will descend into the subsequent chord, the 
higher will remain in its place, and the chord 
will be that of the great sixth. 
DO/UBLE-HEADED. a. Having the 
flowers growing one to another (Mortimer). 
DOUBLE-LETTER, in grammar, a letter 
which has the force and effect of two; as the 
Hebrew tsade, which is equivalentto T and ; 
or the Greek £, or Latin a, &c. 
These letters are evidently equal to two; 
when we pronounce the Latin azis, or the 
English axillary, we give the x the same sound 
as if it were written with two cc, accis, accil- 
lary; or acand s, acsis, acsillary. | 
The Greeks have three, z, =, ¥; the Latins 
only two, X and Z; and most of the modern 
languages have the same. 
To DO’/UBLE-LOCK. v. a. To shoot the 
lock twice (Tatler). pa 
DO'UBLE-MINDED. a. Unsettled; un- 


determined (James). 


DOU BLE-OCTAVE, in musie, an inter- 
val composed of fifteen notes in diatonic pre- , 
gression; and which, for that reason, is called 
a fifteenth. ‘* It is (says Rousseau) an interval 
composed of two octaves, called by the Greeks 
disdzapason.” . Ag 

DO'UBLE-PLEA. s. That in which the 
defendant alleges for himself two several mat- 
ters, whereof either is sufficient to effect his de- 
sire in debarring the plaintiff (Cowell). 

DOUBLE-POINT, in the higher geome- 
try, is a point which is common to two legs or 
branches of some curve of the second or higher 
order: such as an infinitely small oval, or a 
cusp, or the cruciform intersection of some 
curve. See Curve, ; 

DO'UBLE-SHINING. a. Shining with. 
double lustre (Sidney). “ Sou 

DO'UBLE-TONGUED. a. Deceitful; 
giving contrary accounts of the same thing 
(Dryden). ee shai ; 


ein 


oc. i a 
DOUBLE-TONGUEING, in music, a 
particular motion of the lips, adopted by play- 
ers on the German flute, to give a brilliant, yet 
distinct articulation to rapid divisions. In 
order to this, Mr. Gunn recommends a kind of 
action aud re-action, hy pronouncing distinctly 
the syllables diddle, diddle, of which the first 
syllable articulates one note; and the second is 
articulated, but in a less distinct manner, by the 
re-action of the tongue in the second syllable. 

_~DOUBLED TOGETHER, in botany. 
See ConpuPLicAaTE. _ 

DUIUBLENESS. s. (from double.) The 

state of being double (Shakspeare). 

DO’/UBLER. s. He that doubles any thing. 
Dovs cer, in electricity. See ELectRI1- 

erry. | ) 

DO'UBLET. s. (from double.) 1. The 

inner garment of a man; the waistcoat (Hu- 
dibras). 2. Two; a pair (Grew). 

DOUBLETS, a game on dice within tables ; 

the men, which are only fifteen, being placed 
thus: Upon the size, cinque, and quatre points, 
there stand three men apiece; and upon the 
trey, duce, and ace, onlytwo. He that throws 
highest has the benefit of throwing first, and 
_ what he throws he lays down, and so does the 
other; what the one throws, and has not, the 
other lays down for him, but on his own ac- 
‘count; and thus they continue till all the men 
are down, and then they bear. He that is down 
first, bears first; and will doubtless win the 
game, if the other throw not doublets to over- 
take him: which he is sure to do, since he ad- 
vances or bears as many as the doublets make, 
viz. eight for two fours. 

DOUBLING, in the military art, is the 
utting two ranks or files of soldiers into one. 
hus, when the word of command is, double 

your ranks, the second, fourth, and sixth ranks 
march into the first, third, and fifth, so that 
the six ranks are reduced to three, and the in- 
tervals between the ranks become double what 
they were before. To double by half-files, is 
when the fourth, fifth, and sixth ranks march 
up to double the first, second, and third, or the 
contrary. ‘To donble the files to the right, is 
when every other file faces to the right, and 
marches into the next file to it, so that the six 
Yanks are turned into twelve, and every file is 
twelve deep. ‘To double the files to the left, is 
_ when every other file faces to the left, and 
marches into the next. In doubling the files, 
the distance between the files becomes double. 
__ Dovsttine, in navigation, the act of sailing 
round a cape, point of land, &c. so as that the 
€ape or point of land becomes between the ship 
and her former situation. 
- DOUBLINGS, in heraldry, the linings of 
Tobes and mantlings in achievements. 
 DOUBLON, or Dovstoon, a Spanish 
and. Portuguese coin, being the double of a 
pistole. 
_ DO'UBLY. ad. (from double.) In twice the 
quantity; to twice the degree (Dryden). 
_Dovusiy-comrounn. In botany. 


See 
- Decompounp. . 


DOU 


Dovusiy-cRENATE LEAF. In_ botany. 
Having small notches on the larzer. 

Dousiy-PInnaTE: In botany. See Br- 
PINNATE. 

DouBLy-sERRATE. In botany. Dupli- 
cato-serratum.. Having small teeth on the 
larger. 

DouBLy-TERNATE. 
TERNATE. 

To DOUBT. v. n: (doulter, French.) 1. 
To question ; to be in uncertainty (Tillotson). 
2. To question any event, fearing the worst 
(Shakspeare). 3.'Yo fear; to be apprehensive 
of ill (Baker). 4.'To suspect; to have suspi- 
cion (Daniel). 5. To hesitate; to be in sus- 
pense (Dryden). 

To Doust. v. a. 1. To hold questionable ; 
to think uncertain. 2.'To think endangered 
(Milton). 3. To fear; to suspect (Bacon). 
4. to distrust ; to hold suspected(Pope). — 

The words doubt and but are frequently used 
erroneously in grammatical construction: an 
ingenious writer in the Monthly Magazine for 
Jan. 1804, gave a curious exposition of this 
matter by the aid of mathematical sigs; we 
shall here insert it for the amusement of our 
readers, especially as a similar method may be 
sometimes applied to the solution of other gram- 
matical questions. 


In botany. See Br- 


I. 

1. I chink it. 

I doubt it. 
2. I do not doulé that I shall; or 

I do not think that I shall not. 
3. Ido not doubt that 1 shall; or 

I think that I shall. 
Cor. Thus, 1. dowbt and think are opposite. 
2. doubt is equivalent to think not; and, 
3. think is equivalent to doubt not. 
Or, adopting the positive and negative signs of 

algebra, | 
2. + doubt = —think ; and 
3. + think = —doubt. 


Il. 
1. Ido not think ¢haé I shall. 
I do not think buz I shall. 
2. Ido not think Cut I shall; or, 
I do not think ¢hat I shall nod. 
3. I dono? think fut I shall; or, 
I think thad I shall. ’ 
Cor. Thus, 1. that and bué are opposite : 
2. but is equivalent to ¢hat not; anid 
3. that is equivalent to but not. 
Algebraically, 
2, +but = —that; anid 
3. +that = —but. 


TIL 
Then, 
1. I donot doubt that { shall (1. 2.3.), and 
I do not think but Ishall (L1. 2. 3.), being 
each equivalent to 
2. Ido not think that I shall nof (I. 2, IT. 2.), 
and to y 
¥ think that J shall, (1. 3, II. 3 :) 
Cor. The former two phrases are equivalent te 
each other; whence | 


DOU 
1. doubt that is equivalent to thank but, alye- 


braically —think that (1. 2.) = think—that 
(Tb): 
And the latter two phrases are also equiva- 
lent to each other ; whence . 

2. two opposing negatives are equivalent to an 
affirmative, (algebraically, — think —that = 
+ think that.) 


IV. 


- Hence, by L., ; 
J do not think but I shall; and,. 
I do not doubt but I shall, 
must be opposite; And, 
I po NOT DOUBT THAT I SHALL 
will be equivalent to, | 
1 do not think that I shall not, or (III. 
Cor. 2:) 
JT THINK THAT I SHALL. 
Also, by II., 
I do not doubt that I shall; and, 
I do not doubt but I shall, 
must be opposite: And, 
I po wort poust BUT I SHALL 
will be equivalent to, 
I do not doubt that I shall not; or (III. 
Cer. 2.) . 
I doubt that I shall, i. e. (1. Cor. 2.) 
I THINK THAT I SHALL NOT, 


Johnson explains But (see ‘its thirteenth 
sense in his Dictionary) as being “ used after 
no doubt, no. question, and, such words; and 
signifying the same with that.” It is curious 
that in every one of the three examples which 
he quotes, it means strictly the contrary to tha¢ 
(or, algebraically, — éhat), and the use of that 
alone will express a meaning precisely oppo- 
site. 

But is used in the same erroneously indis- 
criminate manner after the verbs fo deny, dis- 
pute, question, believe, think, &c. and also 
after such words as impossible, improbable, &c. 
in all which cases ¢haé should be substituted 
for but. 4 

Douvst. s. (from the verb.) 1. Uncertain- 
ty of mind; suspense (South). 2. Question ; 
point unsettled (Pope). 3. Scruple; perplexi- 
ty; irresolution (Shakspeare). 4, Uncertain- 
ty of condition (Deuteronomy). 5. Suspicion ; 
apprehension of ill (Galatians). 6. Difficulty 
‘objected (Blackmore). | 

DO’/UBTER. s. (from doubt.) -One who 


. 


DOU 


1. Dubiousness ; suspense ; instability of opi- — 


nion (Watis). 2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of 
meaning (Locke). 3. Hazard; uncertainty of 
event.  _* ‘ Bs 
DO’UBTINGLY. ad. (from doubt.) Ina 
doubting manner; dubiously (Bacon). Pe 

DO’UBTLESS. a. (from doubé.) Free from 
fear; void of apprehension of danger (Shak- — 
speare). 

Do/ustiess. ad. Without doubt; 
questionably (Woodward). 

DOUCET. s. (douceé, French.) A custard. 
(Skinner). | “a 

DOUCINE, in architecture, the same as 
Cymatium orGuLa. _ B 

DOVE, in ornithology. See CorymBa. 

DO'VECOT. s. (dove and cof.) A small 
building in which pigeons are bred and kept 
(Shakspeare). 

DO’/VEHOUSE. s. (dove and house.) A. 
house for pigeons (Dryden). 

DOVE’S-FOOT, in botany. See GrRA-_ 
NIUM. 

_ DOVE-TAILING, in joinery, a very ex- 
cellent method of fastening boards together, by © 
letting one piece into another : the tenon, or > 
piece of wood which is put in, goes widening 
to the extreme, so.that it cannot be drawn out — 
obliquely without breaking the stuff. 

DOVELLA, in ichthyology. See La-— 
BRUS. 

DOVER (the ancient Dubris), a seaport of 
Kent, with markets on Wednesdays and Sa- 
turdays. It is strong both by nature and art. 
This town contains 3570 houses, and 14,845 
inhabitants. It is one of the cinque ports, and, 
a corporation, governed by a mayor and 12 
jurats, and sending two members to parlia-— 
ment. From this place to Calais packet-boats: 
are regularly passing in time of peace. Here 
is an ancient castle, built on a high hill, E. 
from the town. The harbour is made by a 
gap in the cliffs, which are here of a subline 
height, though certainly exaggerated in Shak-— 
speare’s celebrated description, Lat. 51.8 N. 
Lon. 1. 24 E. ; 

Dover, a town in the county of Kent, and 
state of Delaware, in N. America. It is the 
seat of the government, and stands on Jones's 
Creek. Lat.39.10N. Lon.75. 30 W. j 

Dover straits, the narrow channel be- 
tween Dover and Calais, which separates our 
island frony the opposite continent. Britain — 


une 


entertains scruples; one who hangs in uncer- 


tainty. : 
DO/UBTFUL. a. (doubé and full.) © 1. 


is supposed by many to have been once penin= _ 
sulated, the present straits occupying the site 
of the isthmus which joined itto Gaul. These ~ 


Dubious ; not settled in opinion (Skakspeare). 
2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning. 3. 
‘Obscure ; questionable ; uncertain (Dryden). 
4. Hazardous; of uncertain event (Milton), 
5, Not secure; not without suspicion (Hooker). 
6. Not confident; not without fear (Milton). 
7. Partaking of different qualities (Milton). 

DO'UBTFULLY. ad. 1. Dubiously ; irre- 
solutely.. 2. Ambiguously; with uncertainty 
of meaning (Spenser). 


DO/UBTFULNESS. s.. (from doublful.) 


celebrated straits are only 21 miles wide in the 
narrowest part. From the pier at Dover to — 
that of Calais is 24. The spring tides in the 
straits rise, on an average, 24 feet, the neap- 
tides, 15 feet. - 
DOUGH. s. (wah, Saxon.) 1. The paste of 
bread yet unbaked (Dryden). 2. My cake ts 
Doveu. My affair has miscarried (Shak.). 
DOUGHBA/KED. a. (dough and baked.) 
Unfinished; not hardened .to perfection — 
(Donne). . : ti 


} DO W 

DOUGLAS (Gawin), a Scotch poet and 
bishop, was the younger son of the sixth earl 
_of Angus, and born at Brechin in 1471. After 
going through his academica! studies, he went 
‘to Italy, where he acquired a taste for poetry. 
On his return to his own country he obtained 
some ecclesiastical preferment, aud in 1515 
the bishopric of Dunkeld. _ He had afterwards 
the rich abbey of Aberbrothic added to his 
bishopric. He died at London in 1522. His 
works are: 1. A Translation of Virgil’s /Eineis. 
2. The Palaceof Honour, a poem. 3. Auree 
Narrationes, Comediz aliquot Sacre. 4. De 
Rebus Scoticis Liber. 
_ Douaetas, a seaport of the Isle of Man, 
having the best harbour in the island, and the 
best mart for trade, It is a populous, improv- 
ing town, and has an ancient fort near the har- 
bour. Lat. 54.12 N. Lon. 4. 20 W. 

DO/UGHTY. a. (cohzz, Saxon.) Brave; 


noble ; illustrious; eminent (Spenser). This 
word is bow commonly used ironically. 
DO’UGHY. a. (from dough.) nsound ; 


soft; unhardened (Shukspeare). . 
~ DOURLACH, a town of Suabia, capital 
of Ba eee Lat. 49. 2N. Lon. 9. 
28 LL. 

~ DOURO, ariver which rises in Old Castile, 
in Spain, and running across Portugal, falls 
into the Atlantic, a little below Porto. 

DOUSA (James), a learned Dutchman, 
born in 1545. He became eminent both as a 
scholar and as a soldier, and obtained in 1574 
the government of Leyden. The year follow- 
ing a university was founded there, and Dousa 
made the first curator. He died in 1604. His 
son James, born in 1572, distinguished him- 
self while a mere child, by his Latin poems. 
He also wrote notes upon Plautus, and at the 
age of 16 published his book, De Rebus Ce- 
listibus, and his Panegyric on a Shadow. He 
became tutor to the prince of Orange,* and li- 
brarian of the university of Leyden. He died 
in 1597. (Watkins). 

To DOUSE. v. a. (dveis.) To put over 
head suddenly in the water. 

To Dousz. v.n. To fall suddenly into the 
water (Hudibras).° 

DOW (Gerard), an eminent painter, born 

at Leyden, in 1613. He was the disciple of 
Rembrandt, and acquired uncommon excel- 
dence in painting in miniature; and his pic- 
tures are so exquisitely touched, so transparent, 
and so wonderfully delicate, as to excite asto- 
nishment as wellas pleasure. He died in 1674. 
(Watkins). 
~DO/WAGER és. (douairiere, French.) 1. 
A widow with a jointure (Shakspeare). 2. 
‘The title given to ladies who survive their hus- 
bands (Shakspeare). 

* DOWWDY. s. An awkward, ill-dressed, in- 
elegant woman (Shakspeare). 

DOWER. Do!wery. s. (douaire, Fr.) 1. 
That which the wife brings to her husband in 
marriage (Pope). 2. That which the widow 
peteice? (Bacon). 3. The gifts of a husband 
for a wife (Genesis), 4. Endowment 3 gift 
(Davies). 


DOW 

Dower, the portion which a widow. hath 
of the lands of her husband, after his decease, 
for the sustenance of herself, and the education 
of her children. 

Dower BY THE COMMON LAW, is a third 
part of such lands or- tenements whereof the 
husband was sole seised in fee-simple, or fee- 
tail, during the marriage, which the wife is to 
enjoy during her life; for which there lies a 
writ of dower. ; 

Dower sy custom. This kind of dower 
varies according to the custom and usage of 
the place, and is to be governed accordingly ; 
and where suck custom prevails, the wife can- - 
not wave the provision thereby made for her, 
and claim her thirds at common law, because 
all customs are equally ancient with the com- 
mon law itself, 

Dower AD OSTIUM ECCLESIA, is where 
aman of full age, seised of lands in fee, ‘after 
marriage, endows his wife at the church door 
of a moiety, a third, or other part of his lands, 
declaring them in certainty; in which casé, 
after her bhusband’s death, she may enter into 
such lands without any other assignment, be- 
cause the solemn assignment at the church 
door is equivalent to the assignment in pais by 
metes and bounds; but this assignment can- 
not be made before marriage, because before 
she is not entitled to the dower. 

' DowER EX ASSENSU PATRIS, is where 
the father is seised of Jands in fee ; and his son 
and heir apparent after marriage endows his 
wife by his father’s assent, ad ostium ecclesia, 
of a certain quantity of them ; in which case 
after the death of the son, his wife may enter 
into such parcel without any other assignment, 
though the father be living; but this assent of - 
the father’s must be by deed, because his estate 


‘is to be charged in futuro, and this may like- 


wise be of more than a third part. 

The dowers ad ostiwm ecclesie, or ex assensu 
patris, if the wife enter and assent to them, 
are a good bar of her in the common law; but 
she may, if she will, wave them, and claim 
her dower at common. law, because being 
made after marriage, she is not bound by 
them. 

DO'WERED. a. (from dower.) Portioned ; 
supplied with a portion (Shakspeare). 

DO/WERLESS. a. (from dower.) Wanting 
a fortune; unportioned (Shakspeare). 

DO’WLAS. s. A coarse kind of linen 
(Shakspeare). 

’ DOWLATABAD, formerly called Amed- 
nagur, a province of the Deccan of Hindustan ; 
bounded by Candeish, Malvay, the Gauts, Vi- 
siapour, Golconda, and Berar. 

OWLATABAD, a fortress of the Deccan 
of Hindustan. Lat, 19. 55 N. Lon. 76. 
OE. | eee, 
DOWLE and Dzat, in our old writers, 
are used to denote a division, or parting. 
~ DOWN. s. (duun, Danish.) 1. Soft fra- 
thers (Wotton). 2. Any thing that soothes or 
inollifies (Southern). 3. Soft wool, or tender 
hair (Prior), 4. The soft fibres of plants 
which wing the seed (Bacon). 


DOW 

Down. s. (oun, Saxon.) A large open 
plain ; a flat on the top of ahill (Pope). 
~ Down, in bovany, is properly the English 
term for some sorts of pubescence; but it is 
used also for the pappus or little crown. fixed 
en the top of some seeds, by which they fly : 
as dandelion, thistle, &c. This is, 1. feathered 
or plumpse ; or else; 2. capillary, hairy or sim- 
ple. Some of these crowns are stiped, others 
sessile. Down ought not to be used in both 
senses. Pappus cannot well make an English 
Substaitive, though pappous may be employed 
as an adjective, Feather is not proper, for we 
cannot say, a feathered feather, and a hairy 
feather Seed-down will distinguish it from 
pubescence. See Pappus. 

Down, a county of Ireland, 42 miles long, 


and 34 broad, having St. George’s.Channel on > 


the E. Armagh on the W. Antrim on the N. 
and N.W. and the Ocean on the S. It sends 
14 members to parliament; and is fertile, 
though encumbered with bogs. 

Dowy, the capital of the above county, re- 
markabie for the tomb of St. Patrick. Lat. 54. 
29 N. Lon. 5 42 W. 

Down. prep. (aouna, Saxon.) 1. Along 
a descent; from a higher place to a lower 
(Shakspeare). 2. Toward the mouth of a river 
(Knolles). ih 

Down. ad. Not up. 1. On the ground 
(Milton). 2. Tending toward the ground. 3. 
From former to latter times. 4. Out ofsight ; 
below the horizon (Shakspeare). 5. To a to- 
tal subjection (Arbuthnot). 6. Into disgrace 
(South). f i 

Down. interject. 1. An exhortation to de- 
struction or demolition (Dryden), 2. A con- 
temptuous threat (Shakspeare). — 

Down. (To go.) To be digested; to be 
received (Locke). roy an 
- To Down. v. a. (from the participle.) To 
knock ; to subdue; to conquer (Sidney). 


DOIWNCAST. @. (down and cast.) Bent 


down; directed to the ground (Addison). 


DO'WNEALL. s. (down and fall.) 1. 
Ruin, fall from rank or state (South). 2. A 
‘body of things falling (Dryden). 3. Destruc- 


tion of fabrics (Dryden). ies 
DO/WNFALLEN. part. a. (down and 
fall.) Ruined; fallen (Carew). . 


DO!'WNGYRED. a. (down and gyre.) Let 


down in circular wrinkles (Shakspeare). 
DOWNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 

market on Saturdays. This town is famous 

for its butter. Lat. 52. 40 N. Lon. 0. 


20 E.. 
DOWNHILL. s. Declivity; descent 
(Dryden). . : 
Do’wnuitt. a. Declivous; descending 
(Con.). 


DOWN LOOKED. a. (down and look.) 
Having a dejected countenance; gloomy; sul- 
len.; melancholy (Dryden). 

DOWNLYING. a. (downand lie.) About 
to be in travail of childbirth. 

DO’WNRIGHT. ad. (down and right.) 
1. Straight or right down (Hudibras). 2, In 
plain terms; without ceremony (Shakspeare). 


DOX 


3. Completely; without stopping short (4r# 
buthnot). 

Do'wnricut. a. 1. Plain; opén; ape 
parent; undisguised (Rogers). 2. Directly 
tending to the point (Ben Jonson). 3. Unce= 
remonious; honestly surly (Addison). 4, 
Plain ; without palliation (Brown). 

DOWNS, a bank or elevation of sand, 
which the sea gathers and forms along its 
shores ; and which serves it as a barrier. The 
word is formed from the French duné, of the 
Celtic dum, a ‘* mountain.” 

Downs are particularly used for a famous 
road for ships along the eastern coast of the 
county of Kent, from Dover to the North 


Foreland ; where both the outward and home~_ 


ward-bound ships frequently make some stay ; 
and squadrons of men of war rendezvous in 
time of war. It affords excellent anchorage ; 


and is defended by the castles of Deal, Dover, 


and Sandwich. 
DO/WNSITTING. s. (down and sit.) Rest; 
repose ; the act of sitting down (Psalm). 
‘DOWNTON, a borough in Wiltshire, 
with a market on Fridays, It is governed by 


a mayor, and sends two members to parlia- 


ad. 


ment. Lat. 51.0N. Lon. 1. 36 W. 
DOIWNWARD. Do’wnwarps., 
(ounepeand, Saxon.) 1. Toward the centre 
(Newton). %. From a higher situation to a 
lower (Milton). 3. Ina course of successive 
or lineal descent (Shakspeare). 
Do'wnwarp.a. 1, Moving on a declivity ; 
tending toward the centre; tending to the 
ground (Dryden). 2, Declivous; bending 
(Dryden). “3. Depressed; dejected (Stdney). 
DOIWNY. a. (from down.) 1. Covered 
with down or nap (Shakspeare). 2. Made of 
down or soft feathers (Dryden). 3. Soft ; ten- 
der; soothing (Crashaw). 
Downy-Lear, in botany. 
TOUS. 
~DO'WRE. Do’wry.:s. (douaire, French. 
It ought to be writen dower.) 1. A portion 
given with a wife (Sidney). 2. A reward paid 
for a wife (Cowley). See Dower. 


See Tomen- 


DOXOLOGY, an appellation given by the 


Greeks to the fourteenth verse of the second 
chapter of St. Luke, Glory be to God in the 
highest, Sc. because beginning wiih the Greek 
word doa, glory. sf 

This they distinguish by the name of great 
doxology; and the Gloria Patria, Glory be to 
the Father, they call the less doxulogy, as be- 
ginning with the same word Sofa, 
 Philostorgius, lib, iii. n. 13. gives three for- 
mulas. of the Jesser doxology. ‘The first is 


~ 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 


the Holy Ghost; the second, Glory be to the 
Father, by the Son, in the Holy Ghost; and 
the third, Glory be to the Father, in the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 
phorus, give a fourth; viz. Glory be to the 
Father, and the Son, in the Holy Ghost. 
The first of these doxologies is that in common 
use throughout the western church. 
first instituted about the year 350, by the Ca~ 
tholics of Antioch, then called Eustathians. 


Sozomen, and Nice- | 
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‘The three others were composed by the Arians: 


the second was that of Envomius, and Eu- 
doxus, and was approved by Philostorgius. 
The three were all made about the year 341, 
in the council of Antioch, when they first 
began to disagree among themselves. 

There were anciently very great disputes, 
and principally at Antioch, as to the form of 
doxology ; that mostly used among the ortho- 
dox was the same as still obtains; the rest 
were affected by the Arians, and other Anti- 
trinitarians ; yet St. Basil, in his book on the 
Holy Spirit, defends the second as orthodox, 
and legitimate; and it is certainly more agree- 
able to Scripture authority; to which we must 


ultimately appeal, as the only infallible rule of 


our devotion, as well as of our conduct: and it 
has been urged, that no instance of the former 
doxology occurs in the New Testament. 
DO'XY. s. (d£e, praise or glory, used iro- 
nically.) A whore; a loose wench (Shak- 
spcare). ; 
To DOZE. v. n. (oper, Sax. daes, Dutch.) 
1. ‘To slumber ; to sleep lightly (L’ Estrange). 


2, To be half asleep (Pope). 


To Doze. v. a. To stupify; to dull (Cla- 
gendon). 

DO'ZEN. s. (douzaine, French.) The num- 
ber of twelve (Raleigh). 

DO’ZINESS. s. Sleepiness; drowsiness 
(Locke). 


DO’ZY. a. (from doze.) Sleepy; drowsy ;. 


sluggish (Dryden). 

DRAB. s. (opabbe, Saxon, lees.) A-whore; 
a strumpet (Pope). 

DRA’BA. Whitlow-grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class tetradynamia, order silicu- 
losa. Silicle entire, oval-oblong, with flat- 
tish valves parallel to the partition; generally 
style-less. Sixteen species, some leafy, others 
leafless in their stems; chiefly natives of the 
South of Europe, but three or four indigenous 
to our own country; of these, the most com- 
mon is D, verna, found wild on old walls, with 
naked stalks; lanceolate, hairy, slightly ser- 
rated leaves ; and cloven petals. The blossoms 
are white, and hang down towards the evening. 
It-flowers very early in the spring, and is eaten 
by horses, sheep, and goats; not relished by 
cows, and refused by swine. There is a more 
elegant species described by Dr. Turton, under 
the name of D, aizoides, found by himself on 
the maritime rocks of Gower, with yellow 
flowers in a terminal raceme, petals rounded, 
emarginate, twice as long as the calyx; and 
pale green imbricate leaves. 

_DRABS, in the English salt-works, aname 
given to a sort of wooden cases, into which the 
salt is put as soon as it is taken out of the boil- 
Ing-pan. See SALT-woRks. 

RACHM, a Grecian coin of the value of 
seven-pence three farthings. This was also 


the name of a kind of weight, consisting of 


three scruples, and cach scruple of two oboli. 
As to the proportion that the drachm of the 
Greeks bore with the ounce of the Romans, 
©. Remnius, in his poem of weights and mea- 
Sures, makes the drachm the eighth part of an 


~ 
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ounce, not much different from the crown of 
the Arabians, which weighs something more 
than the drachm. 

Dracum, or Dra’cHMA, (deexn, from 
dgetloua:, to grasp, it being about a handful; 
or much rather, perhaps, from the Hebrew 
yoovt, drachmin.) A drachm. The eighth 
part of an ounce, containing three scruples or 
sixty grains. 

DRACO, a celebrated lawgiver of Athens, 
When he exercised the office of archon, he 
made a code of laws for the use of his citizens, 
which, on account of their severity, were said 
to be written in letters of blood: By them 
idleness was punished with as much severity a3 _— 
murder, and death was denounced against the 


one as well as the other. Solun totally abo- 


lished these sanguinary laws, except that one 
which punished a murderer with death. The 
popularity of Draco was uncommon, but the 
gratitude of his admirers proved fatal to him. 
Once when he appeared on the theatre, he was 
received with repeated applause; and the peo- 
ple, according to the custom of the Athenians, 
showed their respect to their lawgiver by 
throwing garments upon him. This was done 
in such profusion, that Draco was soon hid 
under them, and smothered by the too great 
veneration of his citizens. He lived about 
624 years before the Christian era. 

Draco, in astronomy, the dragon, an old 
constellation uf the northern hemisphere. It 
consists of 77 stars of the Ist six magnitudes, 
i.e. 0. 4.7. 11. 23. 32. 

~Dratco, in zoology, a genus of the class 
amphibia, order reptilia, Body four-footed, 
tailed and winged. One species only : 

D. volans. Flying dragon. Forelegs dis- 
tinct from the wings: body.ash colour, varied 
and clouded with brown and whitish, and co- 
vered with minute scales; gular pouch large, 
pointed ; tail very long, annulate with whitish 
brown. Inhabits Africa and India: is distin- 
guished from the lizard tribe merely by having 
a broad, lateral membrane, strengthened by 
radii or bony processes: wanders about trees, 
and is able, by means of the membrane, to 
spring from bough to bough, and support itself, 
for a few moments, in the air: feeds on insects. 
Length of the body about four inches: of the 
tail eight. It is in every respect a harmless 
and inoffensive animal, and in its very limited. 
power of flying resembles the flying squirrel or 
the bat. 

Linnéus has mentioned d, prapos as a se- 
cond ‘species on the authoriiy of Seba: but 
Seba is the only naturalist who has seen this 
second species: and it is now generally con- 
ceived that what Seba thus delineated and Lin- 
néus thus arranged is only a variety of d. 
volans. It: may not be impertinent to adjoin 
that the tremendous dragons of ancient poets, 
and those actually figured in the works of some 
of the older naturalists, are mere fictitious be- 
ings, either artificially composed of the mem-~ 
bers or skins of different animals; or made by 
warping some particular species of the ray or 
skate tribe into a dragon-like shape, by ex- 
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panding and drying the fins, in an clevated 
position, adding the legs of birds, and other- 
wise disguising the animal. Some of these 
monsters are represented by Gesner and Aldro- 
vandus with seven hideous heads, gaping 
mouths, long bodies, snake-like necks and tail, 
and feet resembling those of birds. Linnéus 
himseif detected a very curious imposition of 
this kind when at Hamburgh, the proprietor 
of which had the modesty to ask ten thousand 
florins as its price; but he was obliged to flee 


from the city immediately afterwards, to escape - 


the proprietor’s denounced vengeance. © 
For a representation of the real draco volans, 


see Nat. Hist. Pl. LX XVI. 


DRACOCE!PHALUM. Dragons-head. In_. 


botany, a genus ofthe class didynamia, order 
gymniospermia, Corol with an inflated throat, 
the upper lip concave; lower lip three cleft, 
the latter divisions erect, middle one hanging 
down. Eighteen species: of which some have 
their flowers in spikes, others in whorls; they 
are all indigenous, and are obtained from the 
Levant, Austria, or Siberia: and most of them 
are easily propagated by seeds in our own gar- 
dens : in which the species most frequently met 
with is d. Canariense, or balm of gilead : hairy 
at the joints; leaves soft, wrinkled, three or 
five together, ovate, pointed, toothed; corol 
fiesh-colour, with white lines. 

DRACONARIODS, in antiquity, dragon- 
hearer. Several nations, as the Persians, 
Romans, &c. bore dragons on their standards, 
whence the standards themselves were called 
dracones, and the soldiers who bore them 
draconaril. 

DRACONIS SANGUIS. See Saneuis 
DRACONIS. | 

DRACO'NTIUM. (dracontium, epayurhoy 
from dpeywy, a dragon: so called, because its 
roots resemble a dragon’s tail.) Dracontium sive 
serpentaria. Dragon’s wort. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class gynandria, order polyandria. 
Spathe boot-shaped, spadix covered ; calyxless ; 
petals five ; berries many seeded. Five spe- 
cies: all natives of the Bast or West Indies. 
The only species much cultivated among our- 
selves is D. pertusum, with climbing stalks, 
and leaves pierced with holes ; it easily runs 


up trees or walls to the height of thirty feet: ° 


the flowers are terminal, of a pale whitish yel- 
low. It is easily propagated by cuttings, which 
should be planted in pots filled with poor 
sandy earth, and plunged into a hot-bed. Its 
roots and leaves are extremely acrimonious, 
more so than the arum maculatum, with which 
it agrees in medicinal virtues. > 
DRACUNCULUS. (dim. of draco, a dra- 
gon.) A species of dragon-wort. Also a worm 
in Guinea, so called because it is supposed to 
be poisonous; atid produces in the inhabitants 
of that country a disease of the skin, named 
vena medinensis. The Guinea-worm. 
Finaria. 
_ DRAFF. s. (enor, Saxon; draf, Dutch.) 
Refuse ; lees; dregs (Ben Jonson). 
DRA’FFY. a. (from draff) Worthless; 


dregey. 


See 
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DRAFT. a@. (corrupt for draught.) Ems 
ployed to draw, as oxen (Shakspeare). 

To DRAG. v. a. (opagan, Saxon.) 1. To 
pull-along the ground by main force (Swift). 
2. To draw any thing burdensome (Smith). 3. 
To draw contemptuously along (Stilling fleet). 
A. To pull about with violence (Clarendon). 5. 
To pull roughly and forcibly (Dryden). . 

To Dra. v. n. To hang so low as to trail 
or grate upon the ground (Moon), : 

RAG. s. (from the verb.) 1. A net drawn’ 
along the bottom of the water (Rogers). 2. 
An instrument with hooks to catch hold of 
things under water (Walton). 3. A kind of ° 
car drawn by the hand (Mozon). a 

Dra, is a term in hunting, and used ex- » 
actly in the same sense in regard to the fox, as 
atl in regard to the hare. Upon throwing 
the hounds into covert to draw for a fox, any 
single hound giving tongue, is said to chal- 
lenge, and to have hit upon drag; that is, to 
have come upon the foot or scent of the fox, 
where he had been in the night or early part 
of the morning, before he retired to secrete 
himself for the day. When it was the custom 
to be at the covert side as soon as there was 
day-light sufficient to ride ‘up to the hounds, 
drag was speedily obtained ; and in many in- 
stances a good drag proved better than a bad 
chase; but in the present fashion of going to 
covert, and throwing off at mid-day, drag is 
but very little known, and but of trifling use 
if found; for the scent must, from the great 
length of intervening time, have so generally 
died away, that no expectation can be enter- 
tained of the hounds carrying it up to the 


came. 

si DrRAG=-NET. See NET. : 
DRAGACANTHA,. See TrRAGACAN- 

THA. . 

 DRAGANT GUM. See TRAGACAN* 

THA. - 


To DRA'GGLE. »v. a. (from drag.) To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground (Gay). 
To Dralecez. v.n. To grow dirty by be- 
ing drawn along the ground (Hudilras). 
DRAGOMAN, or Drocman, a term of — 
general use through the east, for an inter- 
preter, whose office is to facilitate commerce 
between the orientals and occidentals. These 
are kept by the ambassadors of Christian na- 
tions residing at the Porte, for this purpose. 
DRAGON, in astronomy. See Draco. 
DRaAGONFLYING, in amphibiology. - See 
Draco. ih) 
DraGon-F Ly, in entomology. See Li- 
BELLULA. ; ' 
DxaGon-BEams, in building, two struts 
which stand under a brest-summer, and meet 
on the shoulder of the king-piece. 
DRAGONS. See Dracontium, and 


ARUM. | 
Dracon’s BLOOD. See SANGYIS DRA* 
cONIS. | “9 
DRAGON’S-HEAD, in botany. See Dra- 
COCEPHALUM. t ef 


DRacGon’s-HEAD, and TAIL, in astro- 
nomy, are the nodes of the planets, but more. — 


DRAINING. 


particularly of the moon, being the paints in 
which the ecliptic is intersected by her orbit, 
in an angle of about 5° 18’. One of these 
points looks northward, the moon beginning 
then to have north latitude; and the other 
southward, where she commences south lati- 
tude: the former point being represented by 
the knot Q for the head, and the other by the 
‘same reversed, or 99, for the tail. And near 
these points it is that all eclipses of the sun and 
moon happen. See Moon. 
Dracon-gnap, in botany. See ANTIRR- 
HINUM. y 
DRAGON-TREE. 
DRAGONET, 
CALLIonyMus. 
DRA'GONISH. a. (from dragon.) Having 
the form of a dragon (Shakspeare). 
DRA'GONLIKE. a. Furious ; fiery (Shak- 
speare), | 
DRA’GONSBLOOD. s. A resin, so named 
as to seem to have been imagined an animal 
production (Hi/i). 
DRAGO/ON..s. (from dragen, Ger. to car- 
Ty.) A kind of soldier that serves indifferently 
either on foot or horseback (Tatler). 
_ To Dracolon. v. a. To persecute by aban- 


See DRACGENA. 


in ichthyology. See 


_ soning a place to the rage of soldiers (Prior). 


To DRAIN. v.. a. (droiner, French.) 1. 


To draw off gradually (Bacon). 2. To empty, 


drawing gradually away what it contains 


—b 
eaten 3. To make quite dry (Swift). 


Drain. s. (from the verb.) The channel 
through which liquors are gradually drawn; a 
_ watercourses a sink (Mortimer). 


DRAINING, in agriculiure, is the art or 


_ practice of making artificial channels, for carry- 


ing off superfluous moisture or water from wet 
‘or marshy lands. 

_ This highly useful art did not generally engage 
the attention of agriculturists till about the mid- 
dle of last century. It was formerly practised 
by persons, called undertakers, who received one- 
third of the drained Jand as a recompense. The 
advantages to be derived from their labours be- 
ing obvious, several public-spirited men of talent 


_ have lately, with considerable success, investi- 


gated the subject 5, and, with great exertions, not 
Only rendered the most boggy and unfruitful 
soils firm and stable, but, in many instances, so 
much improved their fertility as to be productive 
of the finest grain. 
Lands to be drained are usually divided into 
‘two classes: 1. Uplands, or those which are situ- 
ated so high, that the water can descend from 
them, if properly collected and conducted; and, 
2. Fens, marshes, or those lands which lie so low as 


‘to command no fall; have no descent ; and some 


_ being even below the level of the sea. 


I. With regard to uplands, it generally happens 
‘that the waters from the springs beneath the soil 
are obstructed in their course to the neighbour- 
ing rivers. These springs originate from the at- 
‘™ospheric moisture; which, being condensed on 
the summits of hills into water, by the greater 
‘coldness of those parts, perforates the different 
Strata of the incumbent soil, where it is of a porous 
Mature; the water continues to descend, some- 
times for many miles together, but generally 
from the nearest eminences into the adjoining 
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valley, till its course is intercepted by a stratum 
of clay; where, being collected in considerable 
quantities, it is forced to work itself a passage 
through the porous strata of sand, gravel, or rock, 
that may be above the clay, following the course 
of these strata, till they approach the surface of 
the earth, or are interrupted by any obstacle, 
which causes the water to rise to the surface, and 
to form springs, bogs, marshes, &c. 

At the foot ef hills, therefore, where the plain 
begins to be too moist, some augur-holes should 
be bored, in order to find the depth of the 
springs, and consequently the thickness of the 
upper stratum of the soil. If this be only 4 or 6 
feet, an horizontal ditch should be cut along the 
bottom of the hill, to intercept the water, which 
ought to be carried off by one or more ditches 
communicating with the former, and cenducting 
the water thus collected into the neighbéuring 
rivulet. Farther, as the strata, through which 
the water descends in forming these springs, 
have, -with a few exceptions, the same inclination 
as the surface of the hill, the holes should be 
bored, and the-ditch cut, not vertically down- 
wards, as is commonly practised, but perpendicyu- 
larly to that surface; a method which greatly fa- 
cilitates the arriving at the second stratum. 

If, nevertheless, on cutting a ditch five or six 
feet deep, along the foot of a hill, vertically to the 
rising plain, the upper stratum be not penetrated, 
and consequently no water ooze in to the bottom 
of the ditch, it will be expedient to bore other 
holes at the bed of such ditch, some yards deeper, 
or till water ascend through them. Where this 
succeeds, many holes should be made, and the 
water conducted into the adjacent brook, or river; 
for it wili then rise, collect in those trenches six 
feet below the wet surface of the valley, and thus 


be carried off, instead of rising up from the lower 


wall-springs, or apertures of the stratum, through 
the incumbent soil, to the surface of the valley, 
which is so many feet higher. 

This is the method which has been successfull 
practised for several years, by Mr. Elkington; 
but the prior, or at least coeval, discovery. of 
which, is justly claimed by Dr. James Anderson, 
who states (in the istroduction to his ingenious 
Essays on Agriculture, vol. iii.) that he sunk a 
hole with a wimble into the earth at the bottom 
ofa ditch, in the year 1764; that the water rose 
six feet above the surface of the ground, and has 
continued flowing ever since, though with less 
rapidity. yee a 

These ditches should be made narrower.as they 
descend, by spades of a proportionate size and 
breadth: but the lowest part ought to be con- 
tracted more than any. other, so that the 
shoulders or edges of it may support stones or 
faggots, in order to cover the whole, at a snail 
expence, without obstructing the currents of wa- 
ter. In many places, hollow-bricks, ridge-tiles, 
or old fragments of plastered. floors, may be ap- 
plied to the same purpose ; as they may be sub- 
stituted for stones, or faggots, and at a reduced 
expence. 

Situations, however, frequently occur, where 
the first stratum of the earth may be too thic to 
be easily perforated; or where the water, con- 
densed from the atmosphere on the summits of 


the hills, may work itself a passage between the 
-second and third, or between the third and four: 


strata, which form the sides of those hills, from 
a deficiency of so many of the strata at their sum- 
mits. Hence the water lies too deep 2 be retard- 
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ed in its progress by a ditch, or by boring ; but, 
being dammed up by the materials that form the 
‘plain of the valley, it ascends through them to 
the surface, and thus forms boggy or marshy 
ground. In such cases, the common mode of 
draining may be successfully employed: it con- 
sists in cutting several ditches four or six “feet 
across the bog or morass; and in covering them 
so that the water may not be obstructed in its 
passage, but be thus in part collected and con- 
veyed away, though certainly with less advan- 


tage than where springs can be intercepted. — 

‘Another method of draining is, that of opening 
trenches, or drains, almost annually, by a large 
plough with two converging coulters, and other 
appropriate machinery, for the purpose of cut- 
ting both sides of a ditch at the same time, and 
turning out the intervening soil. These large 
ploughs are still kept in some parishes, and 
drawn over moist commons, by twelve or twenty 
horses, so as to form parallel ditches. — 

An instrument was invented for this purpose 
by Mr. Adam Scott, ef Guildford, Surrey, called 

“by him a mole-plough, and for which the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, &c. in 1797, gave 
him a bounty of thirty guineas. It consists of a 
coulter 15 inches in length, and 23 in width, to 
cut the sward. Behind this is applied an ho- 
rizontal cone of cast iron, 20 inches long, and 23 
in diameter at the base, to the middle of which is 
fixed an upright bar 2 feet long, and 33 inches 
broad, with a sharp edge. If this cone be drawn 
along moist lands, 6 or 8 inches beneath the turf, 
either in the spring or ia autumn, in several pa- 
rallel directions, the water will be conveyed away 
for a considerable space of time, without breaking 
the surface. With Mr. Scott’s mole-plough, a man 
and boy with four horses may, with ease, drain 
thirty acres in a day; but, at the lower side of 
the ground intended to be drained, there should 
be an open gripe or ditch, in order to receive the 
water from those small cavities which are formed 
‘by the plough at the depth of 12 or 14 inches. 
In very moist lands, or in very wet seasons, if a 
larger number than six or eight horses be em- 
ployed, their feet will not sink so deeply into the 
turf, as each animal will draw less ; should, how- 
ever, the ground beso exceedingly soft as scarce- 
ly to support the cattle, that inconvenience may 
be obviated by fixing to the horses’ feet broad 
wooden shoes, similar to the snow shoes made 
use of by the inhabitants of northern climates. 
The price of this useful plough, when complete, 
does not exceed two guineas and a half. 

The last method of draining uplands, of which 
we shall give an account, is that practised in the 
county of Berks, It consists in digging a trench 
2 feet deep, one foot wide at the top, and 9 
inches at the bottom, with a steep descent to a 
‘ditch, extending along the bottom of the grounds, 
and made of a proper width and depth, to receive 
and carry off the water. Within these trenches 
is forraed a channel, the sides of which are com- 
posed of hard white chalk, cut nearly into the 
size of bricks; the whole is covered with pieces 
of the same material, and the crevices filled up 
with the chippings. The mouth of the channel, 
where the water falls into the ditch, is construct- 
ed with brick or flint, as chalk will not bear 
the frost to which this part of the work must 
necessarily be exposed. On the top of the chan- 
enl is placed a thin coat of wheat-straw, brambles, 

er any small brush-wood. The passage for the 
water will be somewhat more than 3 inches. In 


digging trenches of this kind the workmen Izy 
the best earth on one side by itself, in order to 
replace it on the surface, when the trenches are 
again filled up. But, in all cases, where land lies 
on a declivity, care should be taken that the 
drains have an easy and gentle descent ; for, if 
they have too rapid a fall, they are apt to burst, 
or excavate; and, their protection below being 
lost, the least pressure from above will conse- 
quently destroy the work. 

Il. With respect to the draining of those plains 
or morasses where no fall can be procured, the 
water may, in many situations, be collected by 
cutting a long horizontal ditch above the level 
of the morass, so as to intercept all the wall- 
springs; and may then be carried off in wooden 
troughs, or hollow inv above the surface ; 
and, if any water continye to penetrate the mo- 
rass, it may be conducted to the extremity of the 
ground, either in open drains, or in covered brick 
drains. ; : 

The draining of low moist lands may also be 
advantageously effected by a roller or wheel. 
This is made of cast-iron, weighs 4 cwt. and is 4 
feet in diameter: the cutting edge or extreme 
circumference of the wheel is half an inch thick; 
which, increasing in thickness towards the nave 
or centre, will cut a drain half an, inch in width 
at the bottom, 4 inches wide at the top, and 
about 15 inches deep. ‘This wheel is so placed © 
in a frame that it may be loaded at pleasure, in 
order to score out a greater or less depth, accord- 
ing to the resistance of the ground; which being 
thus cut during the winter, the wheel-tracks 
are either then filled with straw ropes, and 
lightly covered over, or left to crack wider and 
deeper, during the succeeding summer; when 
the fissures should be kept open with twisted 
straw and bushes, and lightly covered with such 
porous soil as can be most conveniently procured. 
Thus hollow drains may be formed upon grass er 
ley-land, at little expence, and will answer every 
useful purpose. 

The necessity and utility of draining the sur- 
face-water from clay soils, in wet seasons, is ge- 
nerally acknowledged; but excellent as the dif- 
ferent methods are in the cases before mentioned,. 
they do not appear to be so simple or so effec- 


‘tual, as could be wished in the present. Covered 


drains frequently fail in producing the desired 
effect, in consequence of the covering materials 
being of too close a texture to admit the water to 
filtrate through them with sufficient freedom. 
Mole-ploughs, ¢f the best construction, require 
such a number of horses to draw them, as must 
necessarily injure the soil, by poaching it. Far-_ 
ther, covered drains are not only dangerous to 
full-grown sheep and young lambs, but from the. 
quantity of clay necessarily dug up, and spread 
over the richer surface-soil, they are also inju- 
rious to vegetation. None of the several modes 
of draining now in use being subservient to the 
essential purpose of conducting large quantities 
of water from a deep soil, we feel satisfaction in 
communicating the following simple contrivance — 
of Mr. John Middleton, published in the 22d No. 
of the Commercial and Agricultural Magazine. 
It consists merely in adding a piece of wood to 
the felly of a common six-inch cart-wheel, to 
which is prefixed a rim of iron, of a triangular 
form. The whole expence of this addition does not 
exceed one guinea. A wheel of this description, 
when put on the axle of a cart in the usual way, 
will of course rest on the edge of the triangular 
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rim -of iron above alluded to; and, on driving the 
horses forward, will make a small indent in the 
ground, merely by its own revolution. But, in 
order to press it down to the depth of six or eight 
inches, that side of the cart should be laden with 
stones, iron, or any other heavy material, until 
the whole of the rim, as well as the additional 
piece of wood, and the felly itself, if necessary, 
sink into the soil. The cart should then be drawn 
in such a direction that the cutting-wheel may 
revolve where the drains are intended to be 
formed. Sometimes it will be necessary to apply 
the indenting machine to every furrow; but, 
where the land is level, it should be drawn over 
it in parallel lines, five or ten yards apart. The 
wheel on the opposite end of the axle is a com- 
mon six-inch wheel, which supports only the 
empty side of the cart, and consequently will not 
cut the ground... 

The advantage of this contrivance, as stated by 

- Mr. Middleton, is, that it makes an indent in the 
soil sufficient to carry off the water during the 
ensuing winter, by pressing down the herbage, 
without destroying it. In the succeeding spring, 
these draims will be nearly grown up, so that 
there is no injury done to the grass. He ob- 
serves, however, that this wheel should be drawn 
over the ground every year, on the approach of 
winter; but so easy is its application, that by 
means of it, and two old horses, one stout boy, 
or man, may drain from ten to twenty acres in 
eight hours. 

. The first object in draining a bog or marsh, is, 
to discover the lowest spot of dry ground that 
surrounds it, in order to open on that part the 
Main trench which is to carry off the water: if 
there be the least appearance of any stream, it 
should be traced with care ; for this will point out 
the proper spot on which to begin. The main 
trench, commencing at the lowest part, may be 
carried to whatever distance it is thought pro- 
per: if it begin at the right spot, 10 acres may be 
detached from the marsh, however extensive, 
and completely drained ; but, if the drainage be 
not begun where there is a sufficient fall, the la- 
bour bestowed will be to no purpose: the main 
cut or trench should be 10 feet broad in the clear, 
‘with a proper. slope, to prevent the sides from 
falling in, and filling it up. 

Bogs are divided into two sorts, black and red. 
The former are solid, and make excellent fuel for 
common fires, or for burning lime; but the red 

bog consists of a loose, porous, fungous mass, 
which burns badly, and yields no ashes. Hence, 
in black bogs only, the drains ought to be cut 
into turfs, dried, carted, and piled. 
_ As the main canal advances, small ones may be 
conducted into it on either side, inclosing such 
spots of ground as are intended to be improved. 
No certain rule can be laid down for the depth 
of drains ; yet we apprehend the prevailing prac 
tice of cutting them down to the solid ground be- 
neath the bog, is founded on the erroneous prin- 
ciple, that such depth is sufficient as will leave 
the surface dry. Numerous drains, however, be- 
ing always useful and necessary, the spots inclosed 
ought not to contain more than five acres; but 
in such space it is requisite that several cross Cuts 
be made, which should be 4 feet broad at the top, 
and 3 feet deep. A whole year will be requisite 
to complete these drains; and, in the ensuing 
spring, it will be necessary to open, deepen, and 
clear them of the adventitious boggy matter; a 


‘Work which should be occasionally renewed, 
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The second year may be employed in extending 
the main trench; in taking in fresh inclosures by 
new lateral cuts; and in draining these by means 
of small transverse drains. Although this annual 
deepening and clearing of marshy grounds be at- 
tended with great labour and expence, yet the 
operation is thus progressively completed, and in 
succeeding years both trouble and costs will be 
gradually diminished, in proportion as the bog 
subsides. 

As soon as the drains have rendered the marshes 
sufficiently firm for oxen to walk on them, the 
heaviest rollers that can be procured should; be 
employed, to act by repeated pressure. Indeed, 
without a considerable degree of such pressure, 
during the first year, no bog can be effectually 
consolidated. An alternate draining and rolling, 
annually (the drains being still kept open), would, 
probably, contribute much to the destruction of 
weeds. Previous to. rolling in the spring, it has 
beén strongly recommended to sow every kind of 
Zrass seeds, indiscriminately, such.as ray-grass, 
hay-seed, clover, &c. 

Stone drains are calculated for soils where the 

common methods of draining cannot be adopted. 
Such drains ought to be cut 10 or 12 inches wide, 
with perpendicular sides; and flat stones should 
be so placed as to leave a water-course at the 
bottom, by setting two stones triangularly to 
meet at the points. Or, the bottom may be co- 
vered with a flat stone, and three others placed 
upright, and the water left to work itself a pas- 
sage between them. In either case, the cavity of 
the drain ought to be filled nearly up to the top 
with loose stones: screened or washed gravel, | 
where it is found in greater abundance, has been 
successfully substituted. Those pebbles, how- 
ever, which are often found on the sea-shores, 
are well adapted for filling drains; as, being 
smooth, and generally round, the water flows 
through them more freely. 
__ The principal drains ought to be 3 feet deep, 
and 18 inches in width; the bottom and top 
should be laid with flag-stones; the sides built 
up to a sufficient height with common stones; 
and the whole covered with sods of turf, but the 
grassy sides downwards: these again are to be 
overspread with earth, sufficient to admit the 
plough. The smaller drains are, in general, to 
be conducted at an acute angle into the main 
trenches. 

Sod or earth-drains are usually dug two feet 
deep with a spade, when the soil is taken out by 
an instrument, or scoop, about four inches wide, 
and the drain covered with the sods first dug out, 
if the ground be firm enough to support them; 
or, some black thorns are put in, in order to 
bear the weight of the sods. Those drains which — 
have the smallest passage for the water at the 
bottom are reputed to be the most durable: as 
the force of the water has been found sufficient 
to clear away any small obstacles accidentally ob- 
structing its course. 

- The following sketch of the drainage and im- 
provement of a marsh, near Marazion in Corn- 
wall, describing a peculiar mode of taking off the 
water, and securing the land from the overflow- 
ing of the sea, by Mr. Richard Moyle, of Mara- 
zion, is taken from the Communications to the 
Board of Agriculture. t 

A piece of land called the marsh, or bog, near 
Marazion in Cornwall, containing thirty-six sta- 
tute acres, has, from time immemorial, been co- 
vered ‘with two or three feet of eee which, 
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at spring-tides, was overflowed with the sea, by 
means of a river which passed through the land. 
This ground looks towards the south, and is 
separated from the sea by a long skirting of sand 
of about seventeen acres, over which the turnpike 
road passes towards Penzance, en its most elevated 
part: on the north of the marsh lies some croft 
ground (i.e. higher and not subject to inunda- 
tics), which gradually rises as it retires from the 
bog, so that the marsh is surrounded on the 
north and south by elevated spots; and the wa- 
ter on its surface usually crept away to the sea, 
by. means of a river, through which the water at 
high spring-tides always had access. ‘ Fyom the 
depressed situation of this marsh, it was impossi- 
ble to take off all the surface water through the 
river, and recburse was had, for this purpose, to 
a square wooden pipe of nine inches diameter, 
which was intreduced at that part of the shore 
called half-ebb, and which was eight feet lower 
than the surface of the marsh. ‘This pipe was 
introduced through the sandy soil, in some places 
‘twenty-four feet deep, till it arrived at the south 
part of the bog, where it was found to be six 
feet under the surface. At this place a reservoir 
- of eighteen feet square, and eight feet deep, was 

immediately cut out; and the water draining 
from the marsh, during the time the tide was in, 
Was received in the reservoir and discharged 
when the tide was out through the pipe with 
great velocity. The sea, at high water, covers 
this pipe with nine or ten feet of water: a long 
trench of three feet deep and five wide, was ex- 
tended from this place, east and west, on the 
south side of the bog, for its whole length, bor- 
dering on the sandy soil; and at the distance of 
every sixty yards, a similar trench was cut up di- 
rectly north towards the croft, which divided the 
whole marsh into oblong square fields. By the 
means of these trenches, or open drains, the 


whole surface water was conveyed directly to the - 


reservoir, and thence to the sea. The pipe at 
both its extremities was guarded with valves, 
which shut at the approach of the tide; and dur- 
ing its flowing, the water accumulated about two 
or two feet and a half high in the reservoir ; and 
as the sea retires, the collected water runs off 
without any interruption, till the next return of 
the tide: the pipe is covered with the sea six 
hours in every twelve. This singular mode of 
drainage answers uncommonly well, and has ne- 
ver once failed in five years: the extremities of 
the pipe have also iron bars placed before them, 
‘to prevent the intrusion of extraneous bodies. 
As soon as the surface water was removed, a 
strong embankment of turf was made on the 
south and east sides, to prevent the overflowing of 
the tides; and the water, which formerly diflus- 
ed itself over the whole of this ground, was col- 
lected into a river, and carried to the sea on the 
outside of thisembankment. In cutting the open 
drains, a pot of copper coins, containing about a 
thousand, was discovered three feet under the 
surface, and which appeared to belong to the 
emperor Victorinus, who reigned in the third 
century. These coins were much injured by the 
corrosion of the salt water; but several were still 
perfect enough to trace the outlines of the empe- 
ror. Assoon asthe evaporation had assisted the 
consolidation of the surface, the air, within a mile 
of the marsh, became so strongly impregnated 
with a sulphureous smell, as to render the place 
quite noxious to passengers. 

On examining the different strata, we found 


that two feet and a half of the surface consisted 
ef mud and a peaty substance, most strongly In- 
terwoven with the roots of goss (arundo phrag- 
mites) and coramon rushes, which were the only 
substance that grew spontaneously on its surface; 
below this, was a stratum of three feet and a half 
of pure peat, of a very inflammable nature, and 
which seems to have extended over twenty acres 
of the marsh: under the peat lay a bed of ‘sand, 
from four to six feet deep; from which we may 
conjecture that the whole was formerly an arm 
of the sea, and that the dropping of vegetables, 
and deposition of mud (which possibly formed 
the peat), had gradually expelled the sea, except 
at spring-tides. This stratum of sand does not 
appear to be the original bed of the sea; for, on 
streaming for tin, another floor from six to ten 
feet deeper was discovered, consisting ‘of round 
smooth pebbles, and gravelly substances, contaim= 
ing tin; among which were willow trees and ha- _ 
zel nuts, in the most perfect state. 

The mode of improvement adopted was the fol- 
lowing : The surface was pared and burned ; and 
after repeated ploughings, &c. for two years, 
large bodies of clay, with manure, were then car- 
ried on its surface, and a slight crop of white oats 
with ever-grass (ray), common and Dutch clover, 
sewn inthe spring. The saltness of this ground 
was so very powerful for the first three years, as 
to destroy every crop; on the fourth, the land 
began to vegetate partially; but on the fifth, or 
present year, 1798, every part seems to be quite 
alive; so that every kind of vegetable now flou- 
rishes with great luxuriancy. It has afforded this 
summer very good crops of hay, and an abundant 
and rich pasture, with a stoma of improve- 
ment the next season. ‘The expences of draming 
this ground, with trenching, paring, ploughing, 
burning, and manuring it, with the failure of 
three years crops, amount to a very considerable 
stim; and this distressing circumstance 1s in- 
creased, on its being only a leasehold for three 
lives. 

The sandy land has been partly inclosed, and 
covered with large bodies ef clay and manure; it 
has afforded remarkably fine crops of turnips, and 
the grass of this season has been very luxuriant. 
The crofty land on the. north (twenty-two acres} 
has been all cultivated, first with potatoes, and 
afterwards sown with wheat, barley, oats, and 
turnips, and produced very good crops. 

The whole of this improved ground has been 
productive of considerable advantages to the pub- 
lic, particularly to the poor. Four hundred per-" 
sons yearly receive turf from it: two hundred 
and fifty are fed most plentifully with potatoes, 
which are planted here by very poor people, who 
are, in consequence of having land given them, | 
become uncommonly industrious; and the whole 
neighbourhood, by its drainage, have got rid of 
low nervous fevers and agues, with which it was 
continually pestered. ; 

The whole ground under improvement consists — 
of seventy-five acres, of which thirty-six are © 
marsh, twenty-two croft, and seventeen of sand. 
In 1798, forty acres were under different crops 5 
viz. wheat two acres and a half, barley nine, oats 
eight, turnips two, potatoes five, hay and pasture 
thirteen and a half. ‘ 

On the sides of every open trench is planted a 
row of quicksets, interspersed with a few planes 
and pineastres. These are defended from the cat- 
tle and blights by means of a temporary turf 
hedge, and promise to afford a pleasing divisson 
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of the land in a few years. To every inclosure 
of the marsh a part of the rising ground of the 
croft is annexed to accommodate cattle in wet 
seasons, 
In the year 1798 this land was visited and exa- 


- mined on the spot as to the facts, by sir John 


Call, and the above particulars given him by the 
proprietor. 

We shail conclude this article with an account 
of the effeet of a luxuriant weed, called by bota- 
nists the equisetum palustre, upon drains. Sir 
Joseph Banks, in a letter to the secretary of the 

Board of Agriculture, communicates the follow- 
Ing particulars : 

_ Few objects of agricultural utility,” says the 
baronet, “ have ever interested me so much, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that none are, in 
my Opinion, so interesting to the increasing pro- 
sperity of the landed interest of this kingdom, as 
the theory of draining whole districts, by tapping 
the mother springs that overflow their surface, 
and conducting drains through the principal val- 
Jeys, so contrived as not only to render the boggy 
parts of them sound land, but also to free the 
sides of the hills which form them from all out- 
bursts of water. 

“ Mr. Elkington is certainly the father ef this 
system of drainage, but Mr. Farey has perfectly 
comprehended all the works done by that gentle- 
man for the duke of Bedford, and in the mode 
of conducting the operations ‘now carrying on, 
has, in some instances, excelled them, founding 
his practice on am extensive and enlightened the- 

ory, applicable to all valley bogs, in the drainage 
of which, it appears to me almost impossible 
that this method should fail under any circum- 


 $tances, 


« One thing, however, has occurred, in the 
short experience of the Woburn operations 
{about five years), which appears to me of conse- 
quence enough to warrant the trouble this will 
give to you and the Board. Some bogs, drained by 
under drains made at a great expence through the 
most miry parts of them, appeared at first per- 
fectly dry, but have since been found to grow by 
degrees less and less so. On examination, these 
drains have been found more or less choked up 
by a plant vegetating within them, and forming 
both stems and roots, the whole several yards in 
length, intercepting the course of the water, weak- 
ening the current by degrees, and at last wholly 
choking up the drain. : 

‘“‘ This plant is the equisetum palustre, a weed 
common in moorish and swampy places, but hi- 
therto little noticed by naturalists; its root, or 
rather its stem under ground, isa yard or more 
in length, and in size like packthread; frem this 
a root of twice the size of the stem runs horizon- 
tally in the ground, taking its origin from a lower 
root, which strikes downwards perpendicularly 
to a depth I have not hitherto been able to trace, 
as thick as a small finger ; this perpendicular root 
forms in some places beds, which occupy @ large 
portion of the more solid part of a peaty bog, as 
may be seen in some parts of the banks of the 
duke’s open drains. 

_ © As the bud by which the plant appears to re- 
new itself in the spring is situated on the horizon- 
tal root, a yard or more in depth, the shoct must, 
in its progress upwards, be liable to meet with 
under drains, and penetrate into them through 
the openings left for the passage of the water. 
When once entered, nature, which has given to 
the plant the power of piercing the soil upwards 
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from a great depth, enables it to live inthe con- 
fined atmosphere of a drain, where, as it is conti- 
nually drawn forward by the current, the joints 
lengthen themselves beyond their natural.dimen- 
sions; hence it is probable that when drains 
choked with it are taken up and carefully exa- 
mined, the length of the plants will be found very 
much to exceed those I have observed.” 

The author hopes that this will lead to further 
discussion, and to the discovery of a remedy for 
this evil, which seéms likely to put a stop to the 
practice of draining bogs, where this mischievous 
plant grows, by under drains. It is necessary for 
the evil to be known, in order that those who 
possess bogs that have become miry after being 
drained, may be apprised of an evil which can 
certainly be cured by the simple expedient of — 
casting the under drains into open ones. 

Common earth-drains are sometimes dng two 
or three spits deep, with a broad spade, the bot- . 
tom is taken out with a narrow one, and filled 
with stones. Sometimes a furrow is drawn with 
a plough, and cleared by a common spade: the 
draining instrument is thea introduced to the 
depth of 18 inches from the surface; after- 
wards taking out the loose mold with a 
scoop. 

Hollow drains, without stones, have been tried 
on stiff lands: they are made narrow at the bot- 
tom, and covered half way up with sods, or 
square pieces of the surface-sward, resting on 
ledges cut for that purpose. ; 

It is much to be lamented, that we possess, 1n 
this cold climate, no grain similar to rice, that 
would grow in watery grounds which cannot be 
drained, nor indeed any esculent roots or foliage, 
except water-cresses. In such situations, some 
plants may perhaps be cultivated with profit to 
the proprietor, as the festuca fluitans, or floating 
fescue; callitriche, or star-grass, or star-wort 5; to 
which may be added the orchis, for the purpose 
of making salep, by drying the peeled roots in an 
oven. If these plants should not completely suc- 
ceed, other vegetables of quick growth may be 
raised for manures, such as. the typha, or cat’s- 
tail; the caltha, or marsh-marigold, &c.; which 
should be mown twice a-year, while they are 
young, and abound with saccharine and mucila- 
ginous matter, ready to pass into fermentation. 
(Willich, English Ency. &&c.) 

DRAKE. s. (of uncertain etymology.) 1. 
The male of the duck (Mortimer). 2. 
small piece of artillery (Clarendon). 

Drake (Francis), a celebrated English 
commander. He was born at Tavistock, in 
Devonshire, 1545, and went to sea with his 
relation sir John Hawkins. In 1570, he went 
to the West Indies with two ships; and in 
1572 he made another expedition, which 
proved very successful. He next served under 
Walter, earl of Essex, in Ireland, where he 
distinguished himself so much by his bravery, 
that sir Christopher Hatton introduced him to 
queen Elizabeth, who granted him her protec 
tion, for it must be allowed that Drake was 
little better than a freebooter. In 1577 he 
made another voyage to the Spanish settle- 
ments, in America, and sailed as far as to 48 
degrees N, latitude, calling the country which 
he discovered New Albion. He then went to 
the East Indies, and having doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, returned to Plymouth, Nov. 3, 
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1580; so that this voyage round the world took 
up two. years and nearly ten months. His 
fame was now great; queen Elizabeth went 
on board his ship, and after dinner conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood. Jn 1585, 
he sailed again for the West Indies, where he 
took several places from the Spaniards, and re- 
turned laden with wealth. In 1587, he cum- 
manded a fleet of 30 sail, with which he en- 
tered Cadiz, and destroyed above 10,000 tons 
of shipping, which he called ** burning the 
king of Spain’s beard.” The year following, 
he commanded as vice-admiral under lord 
Howard, and was highly instrumental’ in the 
destruction of the Spanish armada. After this 
- he went to the West. Indies with sir John 
Hawkins, but the two commanders disagree- 
ing in their plans, little was done by them. 
Drake died on board his ship off Nombre de 
Dios, in 1596. He was representative for the 
town of Plymouth, to which he had been a 
great benefactor, in causing water to be con- 
veyed to it from springs at eight miles distance, 
DRAKENA. See ConTRAYERVA. 
DRAM. s. (from drachm.) 1. In weight 
the eighth part of an ounce (Bacon). See 
Dracum, 2 A small quantity (Dryden). 
3, Such a quantity of distilled spirits as_is 
usually drank at once (Swift). 4. Spirit; dis- 
tilled liquor (Pope). 
Lo Dram. v. n. To drink distilled spirits. 
DRAMA, a poem containing some certain 
action, and representing a true picture of hu- 
man life, for the delight and improvement of 
mankind. 'The principal species of the drama 
are two, comedy and tragedy. Some others 
there are of less note, as pastoral, satire, tragi- 
comedy, opera, &c, | 


DRAMATIC, an epithet given to. that 
which is not narrative, but represented by action 
on the stage. ; 

The successful dramatic writer, says Dr. Cogan, 
catches the ideas and imitates the language of 
every passion, emotion, and affection, in their dif- 
ferent stages and degrees. His professed object is 
to suppose a diversity of characters, and to sup- 
port them with a correspondent train of ideas ; to 
inspire them with predilections and aversions, or 
call forth particular passions and affections, ac- 
cording to the situations in which he has placed 
them. His hopes of success depend upon the 
closeness of the imitation; and success itself con- 
sists in being able to interest the heart, by exciting 
affections and emotions similar to thdse which 
would be felt by the reader or spectator, were he 
an immediate witness to similar scenes in real 
life . The complete actor ‘possesses the 
happy talent of expressing by manner the state of 
mind represented by the author. He adopts what 
modern orators reject, and attempts to give force 
to pertinent ideas and Janguage by imitative tones, 
gestures, and countenance, which he varies accord- 
ing to the versatile state of those who are tossed 
upon the billows of passion, or agitated by some 
contending emotions, or under the more perma- 
nent influence of particular affections .... In 
theatrical exhibitions there is a conspiracy to de- 
jude the imagination; and all the powers of sym- 
pathy are called forth to produce the effect. Cor- 
respondent scenery points out to the spectator the 
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very spot of action, and characteristic dresses 
exert their influence to aid the deception. ‘The 
spectator leaves every idea of real life at the door 
of entrance, and voluntarily yields himself up to 
the pleasing delusion. He finds himself in a new 
world. He is transported in an instant into dis- 
tant regions and remote ages, and feels in fiction 
all the force of truth. He laughs at mimic folly, 
sincerely weeps at artificial misery, is inspired 
with horrorand indignation at imaginary baseness, 
and is in an extasy of joy at counterfeit happi- 
ness. (Cogan on the Passions, p. 269.) 

The subjects of the drama are either the light 
and the gay, or the grave and affecting incidents of 
human life. The former constitute the subject of 
comedy, and the latter of tragedy. 

As great and serious objects command more at- 
tention than little and ludicrous ones; asthe fail of 
a hero interests the public more than the marriage 
of a private person; tragedy has been always held 
a more dignified entertainment than comedy. The 
first thing required of the tragic poet is, that he 
pitch upon some moving‘and interesting story, and 
that he conduct it in a natural and probable man- 
ner. For we must observe, that the natural and 
probable are more essential to tragic than even to 
epic poetry. Admiration is excited by the won- 
derful ; but passion can be raised only by the im- 


: pressions of nature and truth upon the mind. 


The subject best fitted for tragedy is where a 
man has himself been the cause of his misfortune ; 
not so as to be deeply guilty, nor altogether inno- 
cent: the misfortune must be occasioned by a 
fault incident to human nature, and therefore in 
some degree venial. Such misfortunes call forth 
the social affections, and warmly interest the 
spectator. An aceidental misfortune, if not ex- 
tremely singular, doth not greatly move eur pity; 
the person who suffers, being innocent, is freed 
from the greatest of all torments, that anguish of 
mind which is occasioned by remorse. An atro- 
cious criminal, on the other hand, who brings 
misfortunes upon himself, excites little pity, fora 
different reason; his remorse, it is true, aggravates 
his distress, and swells the first emotions of pity; 
but then our hatred of him as a criminal blending 
with pity, blunts its edge considerably. Misfor- 
tunes that are not innocent, nor highly criminal, 
partake the advantages of each extreme: they are 
attended with remorse to embitter the distress, 
which raises our pity to a great height ; and the 
slight indignation we have at a venial fault detracts 
not sensibly from our pity. The happiest of all 


subjects accordingly for raising pity, is where a 


man of integrity falls into a great misfortune by 
doing an action that is innocent, but which, by 
some singular means, is conceived by him to be 
criminal: his remorse aggravates his distress; 
and our compassion, unrestrained by indignation, 
knows no bounds. Pity comes thus to be the 
ruling passion of a pathetic tragedy; and, by 
proper representation, may be raised to a height 
scarce exceeded by any thing felt in real life. A 
moral tragedy takes in a larger field; as it not 
only exercises our pity, but raises another passion, 
which, though selfish, deserves to be cherished 
equally with the social affection. The passion we 
have in view is fear or terror; for, when a mis- 
fortune is the consequence of some wrong bias in 
the temper, every spectator who is conscious of 
such a bias in himself takes the alarm, and dreads 
his falling into the same misfortune: and by the 
emotion Of fear or terror, frequently reiterated in 
a variety of moral tragedies; the spectators are 
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put upon their guard against the disorders of pas- 
Sion. 

The commentators upon Aristotle, and other 
critics, have been much puzzled about the account 
given of tragedy by that author: “ That by means 
of pity and terror, it refines or purifies in us all 
sorts of passion.”?> But no one who has a clear 
conception of the end and effects of a good tra- 
gedy, can have any difficulty about Aristotle’s 
meaning: our pity is engaged for the persons re- 
presented ; and our terror is upon our own ac- 
count. Pity indeed is here made,to stand for all 
the sympathetic emotions, because of these it is 
the capital. There can be no doubt, that our 
sympathetic emotions are refined or improved by 
daily exercise ; and in what manner our other 
passions are refined by terror, has just now been 
said. One thing is certain, that no other mean- 
ing can justly be given to the foregoing doctrine 
than that now mentioned ; and that it was really 
Aristotle’s meaning, appears from his thirteenth 
chapter, where he delivers several propositions 
conformable to the doctrine as here explained. 
These, at the same time, we take the liberty to 
mention ; because, so far as authority can go, they 
eonfirm the foregoing reasoning about subjects 
proper for tragedy. ‘he first proposition is, that 
it being the province of tragedy to excite pity and 
terror, an innocent person falling into adversity 
ought-never to be the subject. ‘This proposition 
is a necessary consequence of his doctrine as ex- 
plained: a subject of that nature may indeed ex- 
eite pity and terror; but the former in an infe- 
rior degree, and the latter in no degree for moral 
instruction, ‘The second proposition is, that the, 
history of a wicked person in a change from 
misery to happiness, ought not to be represented ; 
which excites neither terror nor compassion, nor 
is agreeableinanyrespect. The third is, that the 
misfortunes of a wicked person ought not to be 
represented: such representation may be agree- 
able in some measure upon a principle of justice ; 
but it will not move our pity; nor any degree of 
terror, except in those of the same vicious disposi- 
tion with the person represented. ‘The last pro- 
position is, that the only character fit for repre- 
sentation lies in the middle, neither eminently 
good, nor eminently bad ; where the misfortune is 
not the effect of deliberate vice, but of some invo- 
luntary fault, as our author expresses it. The 
only objection we find to Aristotle’s account of 
tragedy, is, that he confines it within too narrow 
bounds, by refusing admittance to the pathetic 


_kind: for, if terror be essential to tragedy, no 


representation deserves that name but the moral 
kind, where the misfortunes exhibited are caused 
by a wrong balance of mind, or some disorder in 
the internal constitution: such misfortunes al- 
ways suggest moral instruction; and by such 
misfortunes only can terror be excited for our im- 
provement. , 

- Thus, Aristotle’s four propositions above-men- 
tioned relate solely to tragedies of the moral kind. 
Those of the pathetickind are not confined within 
so narrow limits: subjects fitted for the theatre 
are not in such plenty as to make us reject inno-. 
cent misfortunes which excite our sympathy, 
though they inculcate no moral. With respect 
indeed to the subject of that kind, it may be 
doubted, whether the conclusion ought not always 
to be fortunate. Where a person of integrity is 
represented as suffering to the end under mistor- 
junes purely accidental, we depart discontented, 


and with some obscure sense of injustice: for 
seldom is man so submissive to Providence, as 
not to revolt against the tyranny and vexations of 
blind chance; he will be tempted to say, This 
ought not to be. We give for an example the 
Romeo and Juliet of Shakspeare, where the fatal 
catastrophe is occasioned by friar Laurence’s 
coming to the monument a minute too late; we 
are vexed at the unlucky chance, and go away 
dissatisfied. Such impressions, which ought not 
to be cherished, are a sufficient reason for exclud- 
ing stories of this kind from the theatre. 

_ Besides tragedy, dramatic poetry comprehends 
comedy and farce. These are sufficiently dis- 
tinguished from tragedy by their general spirit 
and strain. While pity and terror, and the other 
strong passions, form the province of the tragic 
muse, the chief instrument of comedy and farce 
isridicule. These two species of composition are 
so perpetually running into each other, that we 
shall not treat of them separately ; itis true that 
what is now known by the name of farce, is too 
much inclined to extravagance of ridicule; but 
the most commendable specimens of this kind of 
entertainment differ in nothing essential from 
proper comedy. ‘‘ Comedy,” says Blair, “proposes 
for its object neither the great sufferings, nor the 
great crimes of men; but their follies and slighter 
vices, those parts of their character which raise in 
beholders a sense of impropriety, which expose 
them to be censured and laughed at by others, or 
which render them troublesome in civil society. 

‘<The subjects of tragedy are not limited to any 
age or country ; but the scene and subject of co- 
medy should always be laid in our own country, 
and in our own times. The reason is obvious ; 
those decorums of behaviour, those lesser discri- 
minations of character, which afford subject for 
comedy, change with the differences of countries 
and times ; and ean never be so well understood 
by foreigners as by natives. ‘The comic poet, who 
aims at correcting improprieties and follies of be- 
haviour, should ‘ catch the manners living as they 
rise.’ It is not his business to amuse us with a 
tale of other times; but to give us pictures taken 
from among ourselves ; to satirize reigning and. 
present vices; to exhibit to the age a faithful 
copy of itself, with its humours, its follies, and 
its extravagancies. 

“Comedy may be divided into two kinds: co- 
medy of character, and comedy of intrigue. The 
former is the more valuable species ; because it is 
the business of comedy to exhibit the prevailing 
manners. which mark the character of the age in 
which the scene is laid :. yet there should be al- 
ways as much intrigue as to give us something to 
wish and something to fear. ‘The incidents should 
so succeed one another, as to produce striking 
situations, and to fix our attention; while they 
afford at the same time a proper field for the 
exhibition of character. The action in comedy, 
though it demands the poet’s care in order toTen- 
der it animated and natural, is a less significant 
and important part of the performance than the~ 
action in tragedy: as in comedy it is what men 
say, atid how they behave, that draws our atten~ 
tion, rather than what they perform or what they 
suffer. 

‘In the management of characters, one of the 
most. common faults of comic writers is the carry- 
ing of them too far beyond life. Wherever ridi- 
cule is concerned, it is indeed extremely difficult 
to hit the precise point where true wit ends and 
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buffoonery begins. When the miser in Plautus, 
searching the person whom he suspects of having 
stolen his casket, after examining first his right 
hand and then his left, cries out, Ostende etiam ter- 
tiam— Show me your third hand,’ there is no one 
but must be sensible of the extravagance. Cer- 
tain degrees of exaggeration are allowed to the 
comedian, but there are limits set to it by nature 
and goed taste; and supposing the miser to be 
ever so much engrossed by his jealousy and his 
suspicions, it is impossible to conceive any man 
in his wits suspecting another of having more than 
two hands.” 

_ It appears from the plays of Aristophanes, 
which remain, that the characters in the old co- 
medy of Athens were almost always overcharged. 
‘They were likewise directed and avowed satires 
against particular persons, who were brought 
upon the stage by name. “The ridicule employed 
in them is extravagant, the wit for the most part 
buifoonish and farcical, the raillery biting and 
cruel, and the obscenity that reigns in them is 
gross and intolerable. They seem to have been 
composed merely for the mob.”? Yet of these 
abominable dramas, Hurd has aflirmed, with too. 
much truth, that what is now called farce is no- 
thing more than the shadow. ‘Ihe characters in 
genuine comedy are not those of particular and 
known persons, but the general characters of the 
age and nation; which it requires no small skill 
to distinguish clearly and naturally from each 
other. In attempting this, poets are too apt to 
contrast characters and introduce them always in 
pairs ; which gives an affected air to the whole 
piece. ‘The perfection of artis to conceal art. A 
masterly writer will give us his characters distin- 
guished rather by such shades of diversity as are 
commonly found in society, than marked with 
such strong oppositions as are rarely brought into 
actual contrast in any of the circumstances of real 
life. 

The style of comedy ought to be pure, elegant, 
and lively, very seldom rising higher than the or- 
dinary tone of polite conversation; and upon no 
occasion descending into vulgar, mean, and gross 
expressions ; and, in one word, action and cha- 
racter being the fundamental part of every epic 
and dramatic composition, the sentiments and 
tone of language ought to be subservient to these, 
So as to appear natural and proper for the occa- 
sion. 

Dramatic compositions havesome peculiarities, 
which it will be proper to mention. The first isa 
double plot: one ef which must resemble an epi- 
sode in an epic poem ; for it would distract the 
spectator, instead of entertaining him, if he were 
forced to attend at the same time to two capital 
plots equally interesting. And even supposing it 
an under-plot like an episode, it seldom hath a 
good effect in tragedy, of which 
chief property ; for an interesting subject that 
engages our afiections octupies our whole atten- 
tion, and leaves no room for any separate con- 
cern. Variety is more tolerable in comedy ; 
which pretends only to amuse, without tetally oc- 
cupying, the mind. But even there, to make a 
double plot agreeable, is no slight effort of art: the 
under-plot ought not to vary greatly in its ione 
from the principal ; for discordant emotions are 
unpleasant when jumbled together; which, by the 
Way, 18 an insuperable objection to tragi-comedy. 
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the Wrongheads into action, being ludicrous and 
farcical, are in a very different tone from the 
principal scenes, displaying severe and bitter ex- 
postulations between lord Townley and his lady. 
The same objection touches not the double plot of 
the Careless Husband ; the different subjects be- 
ing sweetly connected, and having only so much 
variety as to resemble shades of colours harmoni- 
ously mixed. But this isnotall, The under-plot 
ought to be connected with that which is. princi- 
pal, so much at least as to employ the same per- 
sons: the under-piot ought to occupy the inter- 
vals or pauses of the principal action; and both 
ought to be concluded together. This is the case 
of the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Violent action ought never to be represented on 
the stage. While the dialogue goes on, a thou- 
sand particulars concur to delude us into an im- 
pression of reality; genuine sentiments, passion- 
ate language, and persuasive gesture: the spec- 
tator once engaged, is willing to be deceived, loses 
sight of himself, and without scruple enjoys the 
Spectacte as a reality. From this absent state he 
is roused by violent action; he wakes as from a 
pleasing dream ; and, gathering his senses about 
him, finds all to be a fiction. Horace delivers the 
Same rule; and founds it upon the same reason : 


Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet ; 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius 
Atreus ; R 
Aut in avem Progne yertatur, Cadmus in an- 
guem : . brea 
Quodcumque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


The French critics join with Horace in excluding 
blood from the stage ; but, overlooking the most 
substantial objection, they urge only that itis bar- 
barous and shocking to a polite audience. The 
Greeks had no notion of such delicacy, or rather 
efleminacy ; witness the murder of Clytemnestra 
by her son Orestes, passing behind the scene, as 
represented by Sophocles: her voice is heard 
calling out for mercy, bitter expostulations on his 
part, loud shrieks upon her being stabbed, and 
then a deep silence. An appeal may be made to 
every person of feeling, whether this scene be not 
more horrible than if the deed had been committed 
in sight of the spectators upon a sudden gust of 
passion. If Corneille, in representing the affair 
between Horatius and his sister, upon which the 
murder ensues behind the scene, had no other view 
than to remove from the spectators a shocking acs 
tion, he was guilty of a capital mistake : for. mur- 
der in cold biood, which in some measure was the 
case as represented, is more shocking to a polite 
audience, even where the conclusive stab is not 
Seen, than the same act performed in their pre- 
sence by violent and unpremeditated passion, as 
suddenly. repented of as commiited. Addison’s 
observation is just; that no part of this incident 
ought to have been represented, but reserved for a 
narrative, with every alleviating circumstance in 
favour of the hero. 

A few words upon the dialogue, which ought to 
be so conducted as 1o be a true representation of 
nature. We talk not here of the sentiments nor 
of the language; but of what properly belongs 
to dialogue-writing ; where every single speech, 
short or long; ought to arise from what is said by 
the former speaker, and furnish matter for what 
comes after till the endof the scene. In this view; 
all the speeches from, first to last represent so 
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many links of one regular chain. No author, an- 
cient or modern, possesses the art of dialogue 
equal to Shakspeare. Dryden, in that particular, 
may justly be placed as his opposite, He frequent- 
ly introduces three or four persons speaking upon 
the same subject, each throwing out his own’ no- 
tions separately, without regarding what is said 
by the rest: take for an example the first scene of 
Aurengzebe. Sometimes he makes a number club 
in relating an event, not to a stranger supposed 
ignorant of it, but to one another, for the sake 
merely of speaking: of which notable sort of 
dialogue we have a specimen in the first scene of 
the first part of the conquest of Granada. In the 
second part of the same tragedy, scene second, 
the king, Abenamar, and Zulema, make their se- 
parate observations, likesomany soliloquies,upon 
the fluctuating temper ofthe mob: a dialogue so 
‘uncouth puts one in mind of two shepherds in a 
pastoral excited by a prize io pronounce verses 
alternately, each in praise of his own mistress. 

This manner of dialogue-writing, beside an un- 

natural air, has another bad effect: it stays the 
course of the action, because it is not productive 
of any consequence. In Congreve’s comedies, the 
action is often suspended to make way fora play 
of wit. 
_ No fault is more common among writers than 
to prolong a speech after the impatience of the 
person to whom it is addressed ought to prompt 
him or her to break in. Consider only how the 
impatient actor is to behave in the mean time. To 
express his impatience in violent action without 
interrupting would be unnatural ; and yet to dis- 
semble his impatience, by appearing cool where 
he ought to be highly inflamed, would ber no less 
&0. 

Rhyme being unnatural and disgustful in dia- 
logue, is happily banished from our theatre: the 
only wonder is that it ever found admittance, es- 
pecially among a people accustomed to the more 
manly freedom of Shakspeare’s dialogue. By ba- 
nishing rhyme, we have gained so much as never 
once to dream that there can be any future im- 
provement. And yet, however suitable blank 
verse may be to elevated characters and warm 
passions, it must appear improper and affected in 
the mouths of the lower sort. Why then shouldit 
be a rule, that every scene in tragedy must be in 
blank verse? Shakspeare, with great judgment, 
has followed a different rule; which is to inter- 
mix prose with verse, and only to employ the 
latter where it is required by the importance or 
dignity of the subject. Familiar thoughts and or- 
dinary facts ought to be expressed in plain lan- 
guage: to hear, for example, a footman deliver a 
simple message in blank verse, must appear ridi- 
culous to every one who is not biassed by custom, 
In short, that variety of characters and of situa- 
tions, which is the life of a play, requires not only 
a suitable variety in the sentiments, but also in 
the diction. 

In the drama, as well as in poetry in general, 
great stress is generally laid upon what are called 
the three unities, viz. the unity of action, that of 
time, and that of place. The unity of the drama- 
tie action consists in the unity of the intrigue, in 
comedy, and that of the danger, in tragedy; and 


this not only in the plan of the fable, but in the - 


fable extended and filled with episodes. This 
unity of action is of great consequence ; but less 
so with the moderns, whose dramatic exhibitions 
admit of so much extraneous assistance, than with 


the ancients... On the Greck stage, so great was 
their regard to this unity, that they suffered not 
the action and representation to be interrupied :, 
the division by acts was totally unknown. ‘The 
word act never once occurs in Aristotle’s Poetics, 
in which he defines exactly every part of the 
drama, and divides it into the beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end. At ceriain intervals, indeed, 
the actors retired ; but the stage was not then left 
empty, nor the curtain let fall; for the chorus 
continued and sung. Neither do these songs of 
the chorus divide the Greek tragedies into five 
portions, similar to our acts; though some of the 
commentators have endeavoured to force them 
into this office. But itis plain, that the intervals 


_at which the chorus sung are extremely unequal 


and irregular, suited to the occasion and the sub- 
ject; and would divide the play sometimes into 
three, sometimes into seven or eight acts. 

As practice has now established a different plan 
on the modern stage, has divided every play into 
five acts, and made a total pause in the represen- 
tation at the end of cach act, the question to be 
considered is, whether the plan of the ancient or 
of the modern drama is best qualified for making 
a deep impression on the mind? That the prefer- 
ence is due to the plan of the modern drama, will 
be evident from the following considerations. If 
it be indeed true, as the advocates for the three 
unities allege, that the audience is deluded into 
the belief of the reality of a well-acted tragedy, it 
is certain that this delusion cannot be long sup- 
ported ; for, when the spirits are exhausted by 
close attention, and by the agitation of passion, 
an uneasiness ensues, which never fails to banish 
the waking dream. Now supposing the time 
that a man can employ with strict attention with- 
out wandering to be no greater than is requisite 
for a single act (a supposition that cannot be far 
from truth), it follows that a continued represen~ 
tation of longer duration than an act, instead of 
giving scope to fluctuation and swelling of pas- 
sion, would overstrain the atiention, and produce 
a totalabsence of mind. In this respect, the four 
pauses have a fine effect: for, by affording to the 
audience a seasonable respite when the impression 
of reality is gone, and while nothing material is in 


agitation, they relieve the mind from its fatigue ; 


and consequently prevent a wandering of thought 
at the very time possibly of the most interesting 
scenes. 

In one article, indeed, the Grecian model has 
greatly the advantage: its chorus, during an in- 
terval, not enly preserves alive the impressions 
made upon the audience, but also prepares their 
hearts finely for newimpressions. In our theatres, 


on the conirary, the audience, at the end of every 


act, being left to trifle time aWAy, lose every 
warm impression; and they begin the next act 
cool and unconcerned, as at the commencement 
of the representation. This is a gross malady in 
our theatrical representations ; but a malady that 
luckily is not incurable: to revive the Grecian _ 
chorus, would be to revive the Grecian slavery of — 
place and time; but we can figure a detached 
chorus coinciding with a pause in the representa- 
tion, as the ancient chorus did with a pause in the 
principal action. What objection, for example, 
can there lie against music between the acts, vocal 
and instrumental, adapted to the subject? Such 
detached chorus, without putting us under any li- 
mitation of time or place, would recruit the spirits, 
and would preserve entire the tone, if nol the tide, 


of passion: the music, after an act, should com- 
mence in the tone of the preceding passion, and 
be gradually varied till it accord with the tone of 
the passion that is to succeed in the next act. 
The music and the representation would both of 
qhem be gainers by their conjunction ; which will 
thus appear. Music that accords with the present 
tone of mind is, on that account, doubly agree- 
oble ; and, accordingly, though music singly hath 
not power to raise a passion, it tends greatly to 
support a passion already raised. Further, music 
prepares us for the passion that follows, by mak- 
ing cheerful, tender, melancholy, or animated 
impressions, as the subject requires. Take for an 
example the first scene of the Mourning Bride, 
where soft music, in a melancholy strain, pre- 
pares us for Almeria’s deep distress. In_ this 
manner, music and representation support each 
other delightfully: the impression made upon the 
audience by the representation, is a fine prepara- 
tion for the music that succeeds ; and the impres- 
sion made by the music is a fine preparation for 
the representation that succeeds. It appears evi- 
dent, that by some such contrivance the modern 
drama may be improved, so as to enjoy the ad- 
vantage of the ancient chorus without its slavish 
limitation of place and time. 

In the drama, the unities of time and place are 
readily allowed to be of less consequence than 
that of action: the poet, however, ought not to 
indulge in an unrestrained latitude in these re- 
spects: for instance, nothing can be more absurd 
than at the close to exhibit a full-grown person 
who appears a child at the beginning: the mind 
rejects, as contrary to all probability, such lati- 
tude of time as is requisite for a change so remark- 
able. The greatest change from place to place 
hath not altogether the same bad effect: in the 
bulk of human affairs place is not material; and 
the mind, when occupied with an interesting 
event, is little regardful of minute circumstan- 
ces: these may be varied at ‘will, because they 
scarce make any impression. 

Our great poet Shakspeare, it is well known, 
paid no regard to the unities of time and place; 
and Dr. Johnson is of opinion that a nearer view 
of the principles on which they stand will dimi- 
nish their value, and withdraw from them the 
veneration which, from the time of Corneille,they 
have very generally received, by discovering that 
they have given more trouble to the poet, than 
pleasure to the auditor. We shall present the 
ingenious argumentation of this great man in 
his own language. 

«The necessity of observing the unities of time 
and place, arises from the supposed necessity of 
‘making the drama credible. The eritics hold it 
impossible, that an action of months or years can 
be possibly believed to pass in three hours; or 
that the spectator can suppose‘himself to sit in 
the theatre, while ambassadors go and return be- 
tween distant kings, while armies are levied, and 
towns besieged, while an exile wanders and re- 
turns, or till he whom they saw courting his mis- 
tress, should lament the untimely fall of his son. 
The mind revolts from evident falsehood, and fic- 
tion loses its force when it departs from the re- 
semblance of reality. 

‘“« From the narrow limitation of time necessa- 
rily arises the contraction of place. The specta- 
tor, who knows that he saw the first act at Alex- 
andria, cannot suppose that he sees the next at 
Rome, at 2 distance to which not the dragons of 
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Medea could, in so short atime, have transported 
him; he knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place,and he knows that place cannot 
change itself; that what was a house cannot be- 
come a plain; that what was Thebes can never 
be Persepolis. : 

‘¢ Such is the triumphant language with which a 
critic exults over the miseries of an irregular poet, 
and exults commonly without resistance or reply. 
It is time, therefore, to tell him, by the authority 
of Shakspeare, that he assumes as an unquestion- 
able principle a position, which, while his breath is 
forming it into words, his understanding pronoun - 
ces to be false. It is false, that any representation 
is mistaken for reality ; that any dramatic fable, 
in its materiality, was ever credible, or, for a 
single moment, was ever credited. 

** The objection arising from the impossibility 
of passing the first hour at Alexandria, and the 
next at Rome,suppeses,that when ihe play opens, 
the spectator really imagines himself at Alexan- 
dria; and believes that his walk to the theatre has 
been a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in the 
days of Antony and Cleopatra. Surely he that 
imagines this may imagine more. He that can 
take the stage at one time for the palace of the 
Ptolemies,may take it in half an hour for the pro- 
montory of Actium. Delusion, if delusion be ad- 
mitted, has no certain limitation ; if the spectator 
can once be persuaded that his old acquaintance 
areAlexander and Cesar,that a room illuminated 
with candles is the plain of Pharsalia,or the bank 
of Granicus, he is in a state of elevation above the 
reach of reason, or of truth, and from the heights 
of empyrean pvetry, may despise the circum- 
spections of terrestrial nature. There is no reason 
why a mind thus wandering in ecstasy should 
count the clock ; or ‘why an hour should not be 
a century in that calenture of the brain, that - 
can make the stage a field. 

‘The truth is, that the (judicious) spectators are 
always in their senses, and know,from the first act 
to the last, that the stage is only a stage, and that 
the players are only players. They come to hear 
a certain number of lines recited with just gesture 
and elegant modulation. The lines relate to some 
action, and an action must be in some place; but 
the different actions that complete a story may 
be in places very remote from each other ; and 
where is the absurdity of allowing that space to 
represent first Athens, and then Sicily, which was 
always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 
but a modern theatre ? ? 

‘‘ By supposition, as place is introduced, time 
may be extended ; the time required by the fable 
elapses for the most part between the acts; for, of 
so much of the action as is represented, the real 
and the poetical duration is thesame. If, in the 
first act, preparations for war against Mithridates 
are represented to be madein Rome, the event of 
the war may, without absurdity, be represented, 
in the catastrophe, as happening in Pontus; we 
know that there is neither war, nor preparation 
for war ; we know, that we are neither in Rome 
nor Pontus ; that neither Mithridates nor Lucul- 
lus are before us. The drama exhibits successive — 
imitations of successive actions; and why may 
not the second imitation represent an action that 
happened years after the first, if it be so connected. 
with it, that nothing but time can be supposed to 
intervene? Time is, of all modes of existence, 
most obsequious to the imagination ; a lapse of 

_~ years is as easily conceived as a passage of hours. 
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In contemplation we easily contract the time of 
real actions, and therefore willingly permit it to 
be contracted when we only see their imitation. 

“¢ Tt will be asked how the drama moves, if it is 
not credited? It is credited with all credit due to 
adrama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a 
just picture of a real original ; as representing to 
the auditor what he would himself feel, if he were 
to do or suffer what is there feigned to be suffered 
or to be done. The reflection that strikes the 
heart is not that the evils before us are real evils, 
but that they are evils to which we ourselves may 
be exposed. If there be any fallacy, it is not that 
we fancy the players, but that we fancy ourselves 
unhappy for a moment; but we rather lament the 
possibility, than suppose the presence of misery, 
as amother weeps over her babe, when she remem- 
bers that death may take it from her. The delight 
of tragedy proceeds from our consciousness of 
fiction ; if we thought murders and treasons real, 
they would please no more. 

“‘ Imitations produce pain or pleasure, not be- 
cause they are mistaken for realities, but because 
they bring realities to mind. When the imagina- 
tion is recreated by a painted landscape, the trees 
are not supposed capable to give us shade, or the 
fountains coolness; but we consider how we should 
be pleased with such fountains playing beside us, 
and such woods waving over us. Weare agitated 
in reading the history of Henry V. yet no man 
takes the book for the field of Agincourt. A dra- 
matic exhibition is a book recited with concomi- 
tants that increase or diminish its effect. Familiar 
comedy is often more powerful on the theatre than 
in the page; imperial tragedy is always less. The 
humour of Petruchio may be heightened by gri- 
mace ; but what voice or what gesture can hope 
to add dignity or force to the soliloquy of Cato? 

“A play read affects the mind like a play acted. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not sup- 
posed to be real, and it follows, that between the 
- acts a shorter or longer time may be allowed to 
pass, and that no more account of space or dura- 
tion is to be taken by the auditor of a drama, than 
by the reader of the narrative, before whom 
tay pass in an hour the life of a hero, or the 
revolutions of an empire.” 

Dr. Johnson conciudes his remarks on this 
topic, with the following passage: ‘‘ He that,with- 
out diminution of any other excellence, shall pre- 
serve all the unities unbroken, deserves the like 
applause with the architect,who shall display all 
the orders of architecture in a citadel, without 
any deduction from its strength: but the princi- 
pal beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; 
and the greatest graces of a play are to copy na- 
ture, and instruct life.” (Preface to Shakspeare.) 

To these observations we will add nothing, 
but leave them to make their full impression 
on the mind of the reader. 


DRAMA'TICALLY. ad. Representatively; 
by representation. , . ; 

DRA’/MATIST. s. (from drama.) The au- 
thor of dramatic compositions (Burnet). 

DRANK. The preterit of drink. 

Drank, a name given by farmers to the 
great wild oat. 

To DRAPE, v. x. (drap, French.) To make 
cloth (Bacon). 

“abe s. (from drape.) One who sells 

cloth. 

DRA'PERY. s. (drapperie, Fr.) 1. Cloth- 
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work; the trade of making cloth; woollen 
manufacture (Bacon). 2. Cloth; stuffs’ of 
wool (Arbuthnot). 3. The dress of a picture 
(Prior). 

DRA!PET. s. (from drape.) Cloth; cover- 
let: not in use (Spenser). 

DRASTICS. (drastica, medicamentu, speo~ 
tixoc, active, brisk; from saw, to effect.) Me- 
dicines which are very violent in their action 
on the whole or some part of the intestinal 
canal, as drastic purges, drastic emetics, &c. 

DRAVE. The preterit of drive. 

Drave, aconsiderable river of Germany, 
which rises in the Tyrol, runs across Carin- 
thia, and entering Stiria, continues its course 
to Marpurg; then it runs along the confines of 
Sclavonia and Lower Hungary, passing by Es- 
seck, aud a little after falls into the Danube. 

DRAUGH. s. (corruptly written for draff-) 
Refuse; swill (Shakspeare). 

DRAUGHT. s. (from draw.) 1. The act of 
drinking (Swift). 2. A quantity of liquor 
drank at once (Boyle). 3. Liquor drank at 
pleasure (Milton). 4. The act of drawing or 
pulling carriages (Temple), 5. The quality of 
being drawn (Mortimer). 6. Representation 
by picture (Dryden). 7. Delineation ; sketch; 
outline (Locke). 8. A picture drawn (South). 
9. The act of sweeping with a net (Hale). 10. 
The quantity of fishes taken by once drawing 
the net (L’Estrange).. 11. The act of shoot- 
ing with a bow (Camden). 12. Diversion in 
war; the act of disturbing the main design 
(Spenser). 13. Forces drawn off from the 
main army ; a detachment (Addison). 14. A 
sink ; a drain (Matthew). 15. The depth 
which a vessel draws, or sinks into the water 
(Dryden). 16. (In the plural, draughts.) A 
kind of play resembling chess. 17. A bill of 
exchange ; or an order for the payment of any 
sum of money due. 

Draveut, (or, as it is pronounced, draft.) 
In architecture, the figure of an intended build- 
ing described on paper; wherein are laid down, 
the several divisions and partitions of the 
apartments, rooms, doors, passages, &c. in their 
due proportion. See Desicn. 

DRAUGHT-HORSE, in farming, a sort of 
coarse-made horse, destined for the service of 
the cart or plough. On the choice of these, 
see the article CART-HORSE. 

Nothing is so essential to the health of these 
serviceable creatures as cleanliness ; if they are 
fed ever so well, and not kept clean, they will 
be subject to numerous diseases. 

The servant who has the care of them ought 
to be up very early, and to clean the racks and’ 
mangers from all filth. ‘The currying of them 
ought to be carefully performed every morning; 
but not in the stable, for the dust to fall upon 
the other horses, as it is too often done. After 
the horses are dusted, the groom should daily 
twist a whisp of straw hard up,and, wetting it in 
water, rub the legs, shoulders, and body, with it. 
Many of the diseases of draught-horses, which 
are not owing to uncleanliness, are owing to 
bad water; such as is too raw,too muddy,or too 
cold, being allimproper. If there be any run- 
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ning stream in the neighbourhood, they should 
always be taken to that to water every day in 
summer; but in winter, well-water, being 
warmer, is better for them. If there be a ne- 
cessity of giving them well-water in summer, it 
must be drawn up some heurs before the me, 
and exposed to the sun-beams in tubs or 
troughs; marsh-water, or that of low-land 
ditches, is worst of all. When the labouring 
horse has drank his water, he should have his 
oats given him, and these should be carefully 
sifted, and the manger dusted first. It is a 
common practice, as soon as a horse is come 
in from his work, to rub down his legs with a 
whisp of hay; but some (we think without 
any good reason) have objected to it. 

While a horse is in a sweat, it Is a great re- 
lief and refreshment to him to have his body 
rubbed down. The rack is to be well sup- 
plied with hay, and the horse should be left 
to rest and eat about two hours, and then led 
to water: after this his oats should be given 
him, and he should then go to work 
again. 

In the evening when the labour of the day 
is over, the first thing to be done is to examine 
the feet, and see if any thing is amiss about the 
shoes; and what earth or gravel is lodged in 
the foot, between the shoe and the sole, is to 
be picked out, and some fresh cow-dung put 
in its place, which will cool and refresh the 
part. 

A very material thing for the preservation of 
all sorts of cattle, but of none so much as of 
draught-horses, is fresh and clean litter. This 
isa thing too often neglected in the care of 
these creatures; and many even neglect the 
cleaning away the old litter on purpose, leaving 
it there to imbibe more moisture, that it may 
be the better manure for the land. It is true, 
that by this the dung is enriched, and will go 
farther: but the benefit they reap from it is no- 
thing in comparison with the mischief they do 
the horse in the mean time ; for the heat. this 

ives his feet is alone enough to hurt him. 
The owner often finds the effect of this, with- 
out knowing the cause ; the horse, if his hoof 
be naturally soft and flat, becomes tender-footed 
and weakly, and is unable to do his business, 
though fed in the best manner that can be: the 
dung in this case is left under him, that there 
may be some advantage from his feeding; and 
the mischief is increased, instead of being re- 
lieved, till in the end the horse is generally 
rendered useless. : 

DravuGHT-oxEN, Oxen employed for the 
prey of draught of any kind instead of 

orses; an employment which, though con- 
siderably cultivated by several of our most in- 
telligent farmers, has by no means met with so 
general an introduction as on a great variety 
of accounts it deserves. Mr. Culley employs a 
hundred and fifty draught oxen in his husban- 
dry, and has continued to employ them toa 
very great, though not an equal extent, for up- 
wards of thirty years; he uses them single in 
carts, and pairs them in his ploughs with reins 
and no driver: and his advice is, not to mix 


b 
oxen with horses, on account of the inequality 


of their steps. 
Thus it is not a matter of speculation, but 


of experience and proof, that all the labour of - 


husbandry may be well performed by oxen ; 
and surely, if the only objection, that of their 
being somewhat slower than horses, can never 
be surmounted, there are other considerations 
of weight sufficient to overbalance it. A greater 
number of them may be kept to forward labour, 
and that, instead of being an extra charge (as 
would be the case with an extra number of 
horses) to both individual and public emolu- 
ment. The balance in faveur of individuals 
must be indeed great, if we reflect that three 
oxen may be purchased for less money than one 
good cart-horse; that the latter is liable to be 
worn out, and to become of little or no worth, 
whereas the former never wear out, but the 
last stage of their useful lives is as profitable 
as the first. 

The method proposed by most people, desir- 
ous of effecting this advantageous change in our 
agricultural economy, is by the interference of 
government, either by the way of restrictive 
taxation, or absolute prohibition ; means which 


ought never to be resorted to in any such case. 


There is, however, a species of coercion per- 
fectly legitimate, that of the lord ‘of the aa 
over his tenant; and Mr. Culley submits it to 

ublic-spirited landlords, whether, in granting 
Le it would not be an act of public duty, 
to stipulate for the employment of draught oxen 
upon their farms toa certain extent. Such a 
clause would be an advantageous change for 
the impolitic one of compelling the tenant to 
make summer fallows. ~ 

But it will be asked of those who are sanguine 
in recommending the use of bullocks for la- 
bour, to point out where such may be had, and 
that with little trouble too; for it is well known 
to those most conversant with his characters 
that the husbandman will not be induced to 
step a sitgle inch out of his accustomed track 
by-a- prospect of the greatest advantage; nay, 
will even regard the man with a kind of hatred, 
who should presume to point it out to him. 
The oxen broken for draught are few ; and in 
numberless situations, particularly out of breed- 
ing counties, a man must send five or six score 
miles to obtain them. This inconvenience must 
be obviated by the body of landlords; and by our 
great experimental stock-breeders; on whom 
it depends to raise an improved species, in suf- 
ficient numbers for general use, and to divulge 
the best methods of breaking and training them 
to labour. 
has been long laid aside, and experience shews 
that oxen draw best in breast collars ; indeed 
their harness differs very little from that of the 
horse, and any collar-maker can very easily 


- furnish. them. 


The improvement having obtained thus far 
in the field of husbandry, and having sur- 
mounted its greatest difliculty, it is scarce pos- 
sible but it must even, by contagion, reach the 
other departments of publie service. 
waggons are not required to move quick; and 
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if we must give up a few hours in a journey, 
surely both the proprietors and the public would 
be amply recompensed for a little lost time, by 
the exchange of wholesome beef for unprofita- 
ble carrion. ‘Teams of oxen were set up years 
ago in this service, which did not succeed, but 
were azain exchanged for horses; but little 
stress will be laid upon this by persons versed 
in the uncertain nature of experrments. ‘The 
species of cattle might be improper, and we 
have reason to suspect they were not kept in 
sufficient good condition, The expected im- 
provement in carriages, from the multiplication 
of wheels, may possibly have the additional good 
effect of promoting the use of oxen. All per- 
sons concerned in carriages will do well to at- 
tend to what Mr. James has said upon the sub- 
ject. ; 

With respect to the brewery, upon a small 
scale, or in the country, all the business of 
draught required in such a situation may be 
equally well performed by oxen as by horses: 
a considerable improvement of that concern ; 
since their bullocks, after having worked a suf- 
ficient time, might be fattened with their own 
grains. 

How far oxen might be useful in the hurry 
and bustle of a London porter-brewery, those 
concerned must be the most proper judges; and 
there can be no doubt that those gentlemen 
would be, ready enough to catch at any conr 
siderable alleviation of the immense expence of 
horse-keeping, the annual amount of which in 
a great house is a noble revenue. / 

- Often has it been wished it were possible to 
extirpate the whole race of those Belgic locusts, 
the heavy cart-horses, and to divide the duties 
of slow-draft between polled oxen and cast off 
machiners. It would be an act of mercy, and 
securing a kind of retreat for these last, particu- 
Jarly when employed upon a farm; for which 
reason, we should wish to see them a somewhat 
wider and squarer race. After all these fine 
speculations, we fear we must have a few Suf- 
folk punches, to draw us through, when deeply 
set in heavy roads. 

Mr. Lawrence observes that an ox-team 
plonghs an acre in eight hours, performing the 
day’s work with full as much ease and dispatch 
as a team of horses. The oxen are exceedingly 
handy, and may be driven with a heavy lead to 
a hair’s breadth. His informant is in the habit 
of carting lime from the distance of seventeen 
miles, both with ox and horse teams; and the 
former usually beat the horses by about an hour 
in the journey, taking the carts faster up the 
hills. Oxen, by trial, have walked more'miles 
in a given time than cart-horses. ‘The former 
are fed with hay and chaff, and but litile corn 
is required for them. 

The neat cattle, both of Herefordshire and 
Shropshire, are a superior species in respect to 
form as well as size: the latter have the prefer- 
ence for the dairy; the former are reared to 
great size and beauty, by the judicious and spi- 
rited breeders of that county, and annually 
command extraordinary prices, as grazing stock, 
in Buckingham and Oxfordshire. In Hereford- 


shire they put their bullocks to work at two 
years old, continuing them until five or six; 
but as, during the late excessive prices of stock, 
every resource has been anticipated, working 
oxen have been commonly sold to go to keep, 
at three and four years old, The price of a 
young bullock, fit to break for harness, before 
the war, was from ten to seventeen pounds, 
since which it has been more than doubled. 
Indeed the price of live stock of all kinds has 
been high of late, and was, on the commence- 
ment of the year 1797, so exorbitant, as scarce 
to seem deserving of credit; now the price is in 
somé degree moderated. 

The ox being an animal of a meek and gentle 
spirit, and easily intimidated, it is highly neces- 
sary to use the utmost mildness and forbearance 
in breaking him in to labour, and indeed in 
driving him ever afterwards; a rash and mad- 
headed driver, will soon spoil the tempers, and 
lower the worth, of the best team of bullocks. 
They are apt to conceive attachments and an- 
tipathies, and to take alarm at persons who 
have treated them ill. On first beginning to 
plough with oxen, it is advisable to engage a 
driver who is their countryman, and has been 
accustomed to attend the species. 

In Sussex, the use of oxen for the plough is 
general, and they perform well upon the stiffest 
clays of that country; it has even been asserted, 
that they hang better to the collar, in a long 
day, than horses. The Sussex beasts are slower 
than the Hereford. Some farmers have put 
their bulls to work with advantage. 

Now if accounts be to be relied on, there are 
oxen to be found nearly, if not altogether, upon 
a par with horses, both at plough and on the 
hard road, notwithstanding no improvement 
in the breed, for that express purpose, has ever 
heen attempted; and it has never yet been the 
custom to feed them well, or to aim at getting 
them in high condition, as we do horses. On 
that account it probably is, that bullocks are 
sometimes so dull and faint, and liable to such 
dangerous accidents, from being over fatigued 
at work. ; 

In Holland they keep their cows curried as 
fine as racers, and body-clothe them upon turn- 
ing them out. Our labouring beasts ought to 
be kept within doors in winter, fed with corn, 
and dressed as carefully as horses. 

The fair question is, does an additional an- 
nual product of corn throughout the island re- 
sult from the labour of horses, sufficient to re- 
imburse their superior expence, and to counter- 
balance the profit of slaughtering the oxen, after 
their period of labour shall have expired? We 
should suppose the negative of the proposition 
most probable, and that we are merely sacri- 
ficing to our prejudices, and to the venerable 
idol custom, in using such multitude of draught 
horses, Of the further possible improvement 
of the breed of oxen, in point of activity, Mr. 
Lawrence does not hesitate to speak with con- 
fidence; yet he candidly acknowledges, that 
the farmers of Essex assert the superiority of ° 
horses, and even the almost impossibility of 
making any tolerable shift with oxen; at the 
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same time he believes none of them have ever 
made the experiment. But in Hampshire, a 
considerable farmer, keeping an equal number 
of horses and of oxen for the plough, found litte 
or no difference in their services. In Northum- 
berland, Mr. Culley, after thirty years experi- 
ence, keeps one hundred and fifty draught oxen, 
usiug them two in a plough, with reins and 
no driver, and in carts, singly. In Middlesex, 
an ox team of the slowest kind, having little or 
perhaps no corn, ploughed three quarters of an 
acre per day, where the horse-team did an acre. 
These bullocks also carted hay to London, re- 
turning as usual with dung. In Herefordshire, 
the oxen, with very little corn, beat the horses 
both at plough and upon the roads, which are 
very hilly and stony. In Sussex, oxen are used 
at plough with the greatest success. In many 
parts of the west of England, oxen are preferred 
to horses for both kinds of labour. 

From these data every one is at liberty to 
draw his inferences; but Jet it be considered, 
that the number of horses employed in agri- 
culture, and for the different purposes of slow 
draught, in Britain, probably exceeds one 
million five hundred thousand, and that if only 
one half of these could with propriety be chang- 
ed into good wholesome beef, how immense 
must be the saving ; it being taken into the ac- 
count, that the time approaches, with fearful 
strides, when national economy alone can save 
us from impending destruction. In two re- 
spects, we may perhaps pretend to some little 
originality of thinking on this subject; to wit, 
on the more liberal feeding, and the breeding 
the ox to greater speed. ‘Every one who has 
_ entered into the philosophy of laborious exer- 
tion, and attended the practice, whether in men 
or animals, must be convinced how much it de- 
pends upon ample and solid nutriment. Every 
adept in the mysteries of the stable well knows 
how contributory are cleanliness, and keepin 
the perspiration open and free, by regular diur- 
nal frictions, to the nimbleness and hilarity of 
the animal. In regard to raising a variety of 
the ox, with the qualification of more than the 
usual activity, where should be the difficulty, 
since we have been long accustomed to vary and 
mould him at pleasure into such differing shapes 
and forms as caprice or interest has prompted? 
Perhaps those gentlemen who have been in the 
habits of breeding horses for the turf would 
succeed best in this pursuit: it is of great na- 
tional importance, and not unworthy attention, 

Mr. Arthur Young, in the Annals of Agri- 
culture, after stating, that the labouring ox, 
with proper management, gains two or three 
pounds per year, whilst the horse grows an- 
nually worse, observes, ‘ that the ox requires 
no oats, and, instead of hay, is generally con- 
tented with straw.” This, however, Mr. Law- 
rence suspects, may have a tendency rather to 
retard, than forward, the public object of em- 
ploying oxen. For the grand objection to bul- 
locks for labour being the want of expedition, 
he thinks this can never be obtained from any 
animals, without solid and generous keep. 

Masgal, farrier to James I. observes, that 
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oxen were generally used and esteemed superior 
to horses, for the plough, in his days; he men- 
tions disorders brought upon working oxen by 
poor keep, and their being subject in conse- 
quence to lie down in the furrow, when they 
were with difficulty got up again: he recom- 
mends for them, barley in the straw, which 
will, be says, keep them lusty and strong; also 
to curry them like horses, and constantly wash 
their feet and claws. It was the custom in 
those days to work barreners. The ancients 
occasionally purged their labouring oxen. 

Mr. Young speaks of a hornless breed of 
Devons, of a red colour, near Bridport. To this 
place recourse may be easily had by a curious 
breeder. In breeding the ox for labour, the 
required points are, clean and fine head and 
neck, deep shoulder, wide quarters, thin skin, 
silk coat; and those qualities must be sought 
among the Herefords, Yorkshire short-horns, 
North Devons, and those of Sussex. There are 
exceeding fast walkers amongst the Yorkshire 
cows; and some well formed for labour, which 
appeared to be bred between Norman or Al- 
derney stock, and Yorkshire. Equal activity 
of exertion at dead pulls, or ability to lift great 
weights, with our best cart-horses, must never 
be expected in the most improved breed of 
oxen; at the same time it must be conceded, 


_those qualities are not our material objects of 


pursuit. | 

DrRAUGHT-HOOKS, are large hooks of iron 
fixed on the cheeks of a cannon-carriage, two 
on each side, one near the trunnion-hole, and 
the other at the train, and are called the fore 
and hind draught-hooks. 

DRAU’GHTHOUSE. s. (draught and 
house.) A house in which filth is deposited 
(Kings). fey 

DRAUGHTS. (jeu aux dames, Fr.) A 
well known game played with counters, upon a 
quadrilateral board, containing sixty-four checks. 
Neither the origin of the word, nor the history of 
the game, has hitherto been attempted by any of 
our lexicographers or antiquaries, if we except 
Skinner ; who explains the word draughts as fol- 
lows: ‘ Ludus latrunculorum simplicior ; nobis sic 
dictum credo @ verbo to draw, quia scilicet latrunculi 
victi hinc, inde rapiuntur et auferentur.” “The sim- 
pler game of table-men ; thus denominated among 
ourselves, as I suppose, from the verb ¢o draw ; 
because the table-men here overpowered, are 
drawn off, and carried away.’ 

‘There are various sources, however, as it ap- 
pears to us, from which the word draughts may be 
more readily derived. Johnson offers no deriva- 
tion, but in one of his meanings of the word 
draught explains it to denote “ Forces drawn off 
from the main body; a detachment;” and in an- 
other, “ Diversion in war; the act of disturbing 
the main design; perhaps sudden attack.” 

Now all these apply strictly to the nature of 
the game, and offer a directer origin than that 
suggested by Skinner. Yet the real origin, if 
we mistake not, is the following. 

A draught is a sketch, design, or picture; a 
draughi-board is a sketch or picture-board ; in the 
present instance, the board containing the sketch 


or picture on which the pieces that play the game 


are to moye, and which are on this account called 
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themselves the draughts, draught-men, or occu- 
piers of the draught-board. 

Of the history we are totally ignorant. Every 
one, however, who attends toits general scope and 
operations, will readily perceive that it is a mere 
modification of the simpler movements and opera- 
tions of chess; and consequently that it must have 
been invented some time after the latter game be- 
came known in Europe. The board, on which the 
game is played, is directly a chess-board, contain- 
ing the same number of squares. ‘The counters, 
or men, as they are called at draughts, are the 
pawns, paons, or footmen, as they are called at 
chess ; in both games these pieces make a similar 
advance, and are only able to move from one 
square to another at atime, without any retrograde 
movement whatever ; and in both also they can 
only take prisoners, by moving in a diagonal di- 
rection. There is this difference, however, that in 
chess the pawns move straight forward when they 
do not take prisoners, and only in an oblique line 
when they do; while in theeasier game of draughts 
this complex motion is simplified, and the pawns 
never move otherwise than in an oblique line. 

The great and characteristic difficulty of chess, 
consists in the diversity of the movements allowed 
to the pieces called the king and his officers. 
These pieces, therefore, are entirely laid aside in 
the game of draughts, which is played by twelve 
pawns or men alone on each side. The latter 
game, however, as well as the former, has its 
kingly dignity, which is the only titled dignity it 
retains from the parent source. In the European 
chess, which is derived immediately from the Per- 
sians, we allow but one king on each side; in the 
Elindustanee chess, however, there are two kings, 
as well as two queens, and two officers of every 
kind. [Im draughts, the kings are capable of mul- 


‘tiplication, to a much greater extent on either 


side: and instead of being hereditary as in chess, 
they are advanced in draughts, from the common 
ranks, and acquire the regal dignity alone by their 
own Courage and success ; for every pawn or man 
thatis capable of pushing forward, and taking pos- 
session of a post in the extreme or hindmost line 
of squares belonging to the hostile party, is im- 
mediately crowned, and capable of moving in any 
diagonal direction whatever, backwards or for- 
wards, to the terrible annoyance of the pawns or 
common men, whoare ofteiin consequence mown 


‘down with rapid and tremendous slaughter. Fi- 


nally, both chess and draughts terminate not un- 
frequently in the same way, by a check-mate, or 
complete blockade of the king ; with this only 
difference, that as there is but one king in the usual 
game of chess, and the whole dignity of the army 
depends upon him, the game is won the moment 
he is completely blockaded, whatever the number 
of officers or of pawns he may have around him ; 
while as the dignity of a king is less considerable 
in draughts, as well from his, plebeian origin, as 
from the greater number that may exist at the 
same time, the game does not close by a check- 


- mate, unless every king and pawn is completely 


check-mated at the same time. From this diminu- 
tion of dignity also, kings in draughts are liable 
to the indignity of being taken prisoners like the 


~ Common men or pawns. 


The. game of draughts may, with propriety, 


therefore, be denominated Jitile chess; and in rea- 


lity, this seems to have been very nearly the name 
by which it was called a few centuries ago : for as 
the Latin term ludus latrunculorum, derived from 


Seneca, but certainly with an incorrect appro- 
priation, was applied to chess, so the game of 
draughts was denominated, at the same time,ddus 
latrunculorum simplicior, simpler or little chess. 

In playing at draughts the parties may choose 
either the black or the white squares, for in this 
game only one setof squares can be played upon 
at onetime. ‘This being decided, the board must 
be so placed that the double ang!e of the playing 
squares must be at the right hand of each player. 
The number of men is twelve for each, and being 
p!aced, one on each of the black or white squares 
agreed upon, they will just fill up the first three 
rows, and leave a sufficient field for operations in 
the centre. 

The first move is to be determined by Jot, and 
the rest afterwards follow alternately as in chess. 
Every movement must be.in a diagonal line for- 
wards alone, and only from square to square. To 
enable a pawn on one side to take a pawn on the 
other, immediate proximity is not enough, for 
there must be a blank behind the pawn that is to 
be taken: and the pawn that takes him, instead 
of passing, as in chess, into the square that the 
captured pawn occupies, leaps over the captured 
pawn into the blank square, as though he had 
made two movements, and then takes off the cap- 
tured pawn from the board. 

If the victor pawn, on alighting in the blank 
square, meet with another hostile pawn in a square 
immediately adjoining, with another blank be- 
hind him, he pursues his career, leaps over this 
second pawn, which is immediately removed after 
the manner of the first; and continues the same 
course, without interruption, as long as he meets 
with a pawn with a blank square behind to rest 
in, 

A pawn is often moved forward by one of the 
parties, into a direct approximation with a pawn 
of the other party for the express purpose of 
being taken, in order by such.a sacrifice to carry 
into effect a plan for taking two or three pawns 
in return, the player perceiving, that by the ad- 
vance of one of his antagonisi’s pawns into the 
square, it must hereby necessarily reach, he will 
be able not only to take the pawn that so advances, 
but also several other pawns towards which his 
own pawn will be led, in consequence of their 
being unprotected, or having blank squares, be- 
hind them. 

On this account a player is compelled to take a 
pawn thus situated, and is not left at his optien ; 
for if he do not take his adversary’s pawn, and 
moves another instead of the one he ought to move 
for this purpose, the adversary immediately takes 
off from the board the pawn that should have 
moved, as a forfeit, exclaiming, “ fof you,” or (as 
it is vulzarly pronounced) ‘‘i hoff cr huff you,’’i.e. 
I iake you off for not taking my pawn: and this 
action is hence denominated a hoff or huff. — 

The direct object of the game, on either side, is 
to push forward boldly, yet cautiously, towards 
the adversary’s first or hindmost line, and to com- 
pel him to break it, and leave one or more blank 
squares in that quarter. For, as we have already 
observed, every pawn or man that-reaches a blank 
square in this line is immediately advanced to 
the dignity of a king, with the power of moving 
either backward or forward from one square to 
another, in any diagonal direction at option ; and 
in consequence of being a king, he is immediately 
crowned, by having another pawn put upon him, * 
significalive of his doubie power of motion ; and 
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in this manner each party has often not less than 
four, five, or more kings at a time. 

To obtain this end, the grand principle is, to 
spread the pawns or men so widely in their advance, 
as to be able to take every advantage of the enemy 
that may offer itself, yet to keep them sufficiently 
close to each other, to afford an casy and effectual 
protection. The hindmost, or head-line, as it is 
called, is usually advanced last of all; and the 
player, who by dexterous manoeuvring, is capable 
of breaking through this part of his adversary’s 
encampment, so as to give a safe admission to one 
of his pawns, and thus to make a king of him, in 
an early part of the game, is almost sure of gain- 
ing it when the skill is upon a par. And on this 
account one pawn (and sometimes two) are readily 
sacrificed to obtain so important an advantage. 

This attack is most commonly attempted to- 
wards the double-corner, or on the right hand side 
of the defendant: for here the assault may be con- 
ducted with less danger, and the successful pawn, 
after he has been crowned, returns without inter- 
ruption or blockade to the field of battle, which is 
not always the case if he enter in on any other 
square. This, therefore, is the most important 
quarter of-any, even in the opening of the con- 
test ; it is also the most important towards the 
close ; for if one party be weakened, and reduced 
to two kings bya party who has three, he will be 
able to defend himself for a very long period of 
time in this position ; and by taking advantage of 
the movements of the opposite party, and crossing 
one of his two kings over the board to the oppo- 
site double corner, he will effectually prevent him 
from check-mating, or blockading him, and will 
of course, inferior as he is in number, reduce the 
battle to a drawn game. In any other outermost 
square on the draught-board, a pawn or a king 
may be so placed (as for example, on the square 
nearest ina straight line, and directly opposite to 
the former), that the opposite -party having to 
move, is necessarily check-mated or blockaded, 
and cannot stir without falling a prisoner to the 
pawn or king that is blockading. Even a pawn 
alone so situated, would possess the same pawer 
over a king so blockaded. But a king, once se- 
curing himself in the double angle on the same 
line, not only requires two pieces to blockade or 
eheck-mate him, but both those pieces must first 
of all he made kings, in order that they may be 
able to move both backward and forward, without 
which double power of action they would not be 
competent to effeet a perfect blockade. 

Where the pieces are reduced to one on each 
side, or, as we have already observed, two on the 
one side, and thrge on the other, and so situated 
that it is impossible for either side to blockade or 
check-mate the other, the battle is denominated 


a drawn-game, and neither party lays claim to - 


the victory. 


To DRAW. v. a. preter. drew ; part. pass. 
drawn. (pagan, Saxon.) 1. To pull along; 
not to carry (Samuel). 2.'To pull forcibly ; to 
pluck (Atterbury). 3. To bring by violence ; 
to drag (Jumes). 4. To raise out of a deep 
es (Jeremiah). 5. To suck (Ecclus.). 6. 

o attract ; to call toward itself (Suckling). 7, 
To draw as the magnet does (Dryden),. 8. To 
inhale (dddison). 9. To take from any thing 
containing or holding (Chronicles). -10. To 
take off the spit or broacher (Dryden). 11. To 
take from a cask (Shakspeare). “12. To pull a 
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sword from the sheath (Dryden): 13: To let 
out any liquid (Wiseman). 14. To take bread 
out of the oven (Mortimer). 15. To unclose 
or slide back curtains (Dryden). 16. To close 
or spread curtains (Szdney). 17. To extract 
(Cheyne). 18.'To procure, as an agent or cause 
(Locke). 19. To produce, or bring, as an ef- 
ficient cause (Tillotson). 20. 'To convey se- 


cretly or graduaily (Raleigh). 21. To pro- 
tract; to lengthen ; to spin (Felton). 292. To 


utter lingeringly (Dryden). 23. To represent 
by picture (aller). 24. To form a represen- 
tative image (Dryden). 25. To derive, as 
from some original (Temple). 26. To deduée, 
as from postulates (Temple). 27. To imply 
(Locke). 28. To allure; to entice (Psalms). 
29. ‘To lead, as a motive (Dryden). 30. To 
persuade to follow (Shakspeare). 31. To in- 
duce ; to persuade (Davies). 32. To win; to 
gain (Shakspeare). 33. Yo receive; to take up 
(Shakspeare), 34. To extort; to force (Ad- 
dison). 35. To wrest ; to distort (Whitgift). 
36. ‘To compose ; to form in writing (Pope). 
37. To withdraw from judicial notice (Shak- 
speare). .38. To eviscerate; to embowel 
(King). 39. To Draw in. To apply to any 
purpose by distortion or violence (Locke). 40. 
To Draw in. To contract; to pull back 
(Gay). 41. To Draw in. To inveigle; to 
entice \(Hudibras). 42. To Draw off. To 
extract by distillation (Addison). 43. To 
Draw off. To drain out by a vent (Mortimer). 
44. To Draw off. To withdraw ; to abstract 
(Addison). 45. To Draw on. To occasion ; 
to invite (Hayward). 460. To Draw on. To 
cause ; to bring by degrees (Boyle), 47. To 
Draw over. Vo raise ina still (Boyle). 48. 
To Draw over. To persuade to revolt; to in- 
duce to change a party (Addison). 49. To 
Draw out. To protract; to lengthen (Skahk- 
speare), 50. To Draw out. To beat out, as 
is done to hot iron (Moxon). 51. To Draw 
ouf. ‘To extract ; to pump oat by insinuation 
(Sidney). 52. To Draw out. To induce by 
motive ({ooker). 53. To Draw out. To call 
to action (Dryden). 54. To Draw out. To 
range in battle (Collier), 55. To Draw up. 
To form in order of battle (Clarendon). 56. 
To Draw up. To form in writing (Swift). 
To Draw. v.n. 1. To perform the office of 
a beast of draught (Deuteronomy). 9. To act 
as a weight (Addison). 3. To contract; to 
shrink (Bacon). 4. To advance, to move 
(Milton). 5. To come together (Blackmore). 
6. To draw a sword (Shakspeare). 7. To 
practise the art of delineation (Locke). 8. To 
take a card out of the pack; to take a lot 


(Dryden). 9.°To make a sore run by attrac- 
tion. 10. To Draw off. To retire ; to retreat 
(Collier). 11. To Drawon. To advance ; to 


approach (Dryden). 12. To.Draw up. To 
form troops into regular order (Clarendon). 
Draw. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
drawing. 2. The lot or chance drawn. 
DRAWBACK, incommerce, certain duties, 
either of the customs or of the excise, allowed 
upon the exportation of some of our own ma- 
nufactures ; or upon certain foreign merchan- 
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dise, that have paid duty on importation. The 
oaths of the merchants importing andexporting 
are required to obtain the drawback on foreign 
goods, affirming the truth of the officer's cer- 
tificate on the entry, and the due payment of 
the duties: and these may be made by the agent 
or husband of any corporation or company; or 
by the known servant of any merchant usually 
employed in making his entries, and paying his 
customs. 

-DRAWBRIDGE, a bridge made after the 
manner of a floor, to draw up, or let down, as 
occasion serves, before the gate of a town or 

castle. See BRripGe. 
A drawbridge may be made after several dif- 
ferent modes, but the most common are inade 
with plyers, twice the length of the gate, anda 
foot indiameter. The inner square is traversed 
with a cross, which serves for a counterpoise ; 
and the chains which hang from the extremi- 
ties of the plyers, to lift up or let down the 
bridge, are of iron or brass. In navigable ri- 
vers it is sometimes necessary to make the mid- 
dle arch of bridges with two moveable plat- 
forms, to be raised occasionally, in order to let 
the masts and rigging of vessels pass through. 
 DRAW-NET, a device for catching birds, 
and especially woodcocks, with a net fixed ina 
‘particular manner. ‘The following is the most 
generally applicable, and consequently the most 
convenient plan: for the explanation of which 
see Plate 92, fig. 2. 

_ Pitch upon some clear place onthe side of a 
forest; for example, suppose AD to be the 
forest, and the space between the tree A and 
the letter E, to be the void space, five or six 

fathoms broad; pitch upon a tall and straight 
tre on the side of the wood, as that marked 
/ A, lop off the branches, towards your clear 
ground, and fasten to the top of the tree a strong 
pole, as K, R, Z: find out a tree in the wood 
of a middling size, as that represented by E, F, 
Tet it be as high and straight as possible ; when 


you have taken off all the branches, carry it to. 


the place where your draw-net lies, and mak- 
ing a hole in the ground, as at E, four or five 
feet deep, and six or seven fathoms distant from 
the edge of the forest A, put the thick end of 
it into this hole, lift it up, and let it stand up- 
right, after you have first tied, within two or 
three feet of the end F, some bands of wood, 
fastened endwise to eachother, as a, b,c, d, ests 
&e. and then let them be kept tight, with 
wooden hooks fixed quite round in the ground : 
they should be nine feet distant from the. foot 
_E, and managed like ropes at the mast of a ship : 


at the same time care must be taken that none - 


of them reach to the glade, or space between 
-Aand E, for fear of entangling the net. Set 
‘the tree which you have cut, so that the point 
Fincline twe feet, or thereabouts, towards the 
Pass to the forest; and fasten the pulley C to the 
small end, with a cord or packthread thrust 
through it ; as also to the tree A, and through 
the pulley L. Leave the thick cords there 3; OF 
as thieves might be tempted to steal them, the 
best way is to leave only the packthreads, and 
€ven to s ing a smi Ck 
sh gee by tying a small pack 
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thread B to one: end, and twisting the others 
about the trunk of the tree, at a place where 
they are not to be. reached, especially with 
climbing up as far as the patt Hof the cut tree : 
or else take with you a light ladder, six or eight 
feet high, by which means you may most easily 
secure your implements. 

Another invention is, afier the flight is over, 
to tack two cords together, by means of which 
you may convey up as many stones as far as 
the pulleys ; then take a stick V, two feet Jong, 
andcleft at both ends, about which fold all the 
rest of the cords; after which pass them both 
into the clefts at the ends of the stick, and Jez 
the whole mount up. Thus the stones S, T, 
will come down to half the height of the trees, 
because the cords are tied together at the letter 
X, and there will the stick V hang downwards : 
so that to order things rightly, you must have 
a long pole with a hook at the end, with which 
to hook the piece of wood V, and pull it; or 
else take a packthread, and tie a stone as big as 
a hen’s egg to it, that you may throw it be- 
tween the two cords over the stick V, and by 
that means pull it as with a hook. It remains 
only .to observe, that you may place several 
draw-nets round about the forest, and that one 
man alone may pitch ten or a dozen of the 
triple ones. 

his article might be thought imperfect, 
unless something should be observed relating to 
the flyiny, or buckled draw-net, by some called 
pantine; which is of use in all places, and es- 
pecially in countries where there is nothing 
but coppices and forests, whose owners will 
not allow the felling any trees, or cutting of: 
branches, necessary for the use of the former 
net. See Plate 92, fig. 3. 

Take two poles, as KE, B, D, C, as thick as 
your arm, of twenty-one feet long ;. straight 
and light, and pointed at the thick end: fasten 
to each small end B, D, an, iron, copper, or 
such like buckle, to serve instead of a pulley 5 
have also a draw-net with buckles, into which 
you must pass a strong packthread, thatis even 
and twelve fathoms long: see the letters B, G, 
D, F; fold it, that it may not be entangled 
with the net; and have a wooden hook F, of a 
foot long, for the convenience of carrying your 
implements, to: use as you have occasion. 

This dsaw-net must be pitched no where 
but on the sides of a coppice, near some vine- 
yard, in the highways or walks in a forest or. 
park ; especially when these places adjoin fields, 
or open grounds, in the middle or between 
woods. You may likewise spread this net 
along a brook, at the bottom of a pond, and 
indeed, in all places frequented by woodcocks, 
You must use it inthe following manner : 

Suppose the tree, L, be the side of the wood, 
or some other place where you haye.a mind to_ 
pitch your net, you must unfold it, and take an 
end of the thick packthread which pasve: 
through the buckle, and tie it to the end of the 
pole at the letter B; pass a small packthread 
E, K;- into the buckle sg is at the end .B, 
and tie it to the first buckle B of the net, that 
yourmay draw itlikea bed-curtain; then stick 


Q- 


“ 
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the pole B, E, quite round the wooed L, in such 


a manner, that itmay stand firm in the ground, 
and slope a little towards thetree. Take the 
other end of the thick packthread F, and pass 


it also into the buckle or ring D, which you 


aré likewise to pitch into the ground, about five 
or six fathoms distant from the other pole B, E; 
then withdraw seven or eight fathoms distant 
froin the net, to the foot of some tree or bush, 
or else to some branch which you have pitched 
upon on purpose, over against the net, as at 
the place marked F; here fix the hook, and 
tie the end of the thick packthread, and then 
pull the whole till the net is mounted; next 
twist the cord twice or thrice about the hook, 
that you may keep it tight, while you proceed 
to pull the small packthread, E, in order to ex- 
tend the net; when this is done return to the 
hook, unfold the cord, ‘and sit near the bush or 
cover, without stirring, having your eye always 
to the net, that you may let it fall when the 
woodcock gets into it, which you must kill as 
soon as taken; when setting your net readily 
again, proceed as before. It would not be 
amiss to put a small packthread into the last 
buckle D of the net, as on the other side, by 
which you will adjust the draw-net the more 
easily. 

This sort of draw-net should have'no other 
than lozenge meshes, because they must glide 
along the cords, like a bed-curtain; the net 
should not be above five or six fathoms wide, 
and two and a half or three in height. The 
meshes should be two inches broad, or two and 
a half or three at most ; the net should be made 
of fine but strong thread, and the copper buckles 
fastened to all the meshes of the last upper row 
B, D; the lever must be made twice as long as 

ou would have the net to be in extent; then 

aving a quarter more than the measure of the 
height, you must accommodate the buckles, 
which being adjusted in the manner in which 
they ought to stand, pass a middling cord, or 
packthread as thick as a writing-pen; into all 
these buckles. 

You should have two other small pack- 
threads B, G, D, C, which you must pass into 
the last range of the meshes of both sides, one 


of which must be fastened to the buckle B, and 


the other to that at D, in order to keep the net 
xight when you make use wf it; and therefore 
the two ends E and G must be loose, and 
longer than the height of the net by ten or 
twelve feet: this net must be of a brown co- 
lour. : " 
Draw-nets are usually made with lozenge 
meshes, because there are few persons who 
know how to make them otherwise, but here 
more thread and labour are required’than in 
those with square meshes, which are made 
sooner, and have’ no superfluous  meslies. 


However, every one is at liberty in their choice 5. 


for both may be employed with advantage. .. - 
If. you prefer a draw-net with lozenge 
meshes, measure the breadth of the place where 
you are to spread-it, and let the net be near 
twice as long as that measure. Its height 
should be from that branch where the pulley 
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js, io within two feet of the ground. The 
breadth is from the letter V to the letter X } 


being the places where the stones should fall, 


which are supposed to be fastened at M and 
N; when the net is spread, the height should 
be taken from the pulley to reach near the 
letter X ; the net must therefore be made one- 
third part longer than theheight; for being 
extended in breadth, it will shorten by one- 
third ; when the whole net is meshed, you 
must have a cord not quite so thick as your 
little finger, through all the meshes of the last 
range M, N ; you must fasten both sides, ty- 
ing the six first meshes of the row together to 
the cords so that they may slip along; do the 
same by the other side; these two places must — 
be distanced, according to the width of the 
pass, leaving the rest of the meshes of the net 
above loose, so as to slip or be drawn from one 
side to the other, like a bed-curtain: then to — 
each of these cords tie a packthread, which 
you must pass into the last range of meshes on 
the sides, thai so you may fasten the net as” it 
should be, to two trees, A, B ; a foot or two of — 
the cord should be suffered to hang down at - 
each end of the net, with which to tie the’ 


_stones, when you would spread it. 


If you prefer a draw-net with square meshes, 
take the breadth and height, and work as aforee ~ 
said: when the net is finished, verge it above 
with a pretty strong cord, and pass two pack- 
threads through the meshes, on both sides, in. 
the same manner as in that made lozenge-wise, ~ 
and leave also both ends of the cord, so that — 
the stones may be tied with them. A 

DRA‘WER. s. (from draw.) 1. One ems 
ployed in procuring water from the well” 
(Deuteronomy). 2. One whose business is to — 
draw liquors from the cask (Ben Jonson). 3. — 
That which has the power of attraction (Swift). 
4, A box in a case, out’of which it is drawn at _ 
pleasure (Locke). 5. (In‘the plural.) The” 
under part of a man’s femoral dress (Locke). 
6. He who draws a bill of exchange: fy 


DRAWING, an art which consists in justly, 
representing the appearances of objects, upon 
paper or any plain surface, by means of lines and 
shades, formed with certain colouring materials 
adapted to the purpose. ng 


Sect. I. Of the Materials used for Drawing, and 
the Manner of employing them. 

Whoever would acquire this elegant art, must 
begin by furnishing himself with proper materials, _ 
such as black-lead pencils, crayons of black, 
white, or red chalk, crow-quill pens, a ruler and 
compasses, camels-hair pencils, and Indian inks 
He must accustom himself to hold the pencil far- 
ther from the point than a pen is held in writing 5- 
which will give him a better command of it, and 
contribute to render his strokes more free and 
bold. The use of the pencil is to draw the first 
sketch or outline of the piece, as any stroké that 
is amiss may in this be easily rubbed out; and — 
when he has made the sketch as correct as he can 
with the pencil, he may then draw carefully the 
best outline he has got, with his crow-quill pen 
dipped in a liquid Indian. ink; after which he 
may discharge :the pencil-lines, by rubbing thé 
piece gently with the crumb of stale bread or Ine 
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dian rubber. Having thus got the outline clear, 
his next work is to shade the piece properly, either 
by drawing fine strokes with his pen where it re- 
quires to be shaded, or by washing it with his 
pencil aud the Indian ink. As to his ruler and 
compasses, they are never or very rarely to be 
used, except in measuring the proportions of 
figures after he has drawn them, to prove whether 
they are right or not; or in houses, fortifications, 
and other Works of architecture. 

Having got allthese imp!ements in readiness, 
the first practice must be to draw straight and 
curve lines, with ease and freedom, upwards and 
downwards, sideways to the right or left, or in any 
direction whatsoever. He must also learn to 

draw accurately, by command of. hand only, 
squares, circles, ovals, and other geometrical 
figures: for as the alphabet, or a knowledge of 
the letters, is an introduction to grammar; so is 
geometry to drawing. ‘The practice of drawing 


these simple figures till he is master of them, will 


enabie him to imitate, with greater ease and accu- 
e and-art. 


racy, many appearances both in nature 
And here it is proper to admonish him never to 
be in a hurry. but to make himself perfectly 
master of one figure before he proceeds to an- 
other: the advantage, and even necessity, of this, 
/ will appear as he “proceeds. Two. observations 
more may be added; !. That he accustom him- 
_ self to draw all his figures very large, which is the 
only way of acquiring a free bold manner of de- 
signing. 2. That he practise drawing till he has 
_ gained a tolerable mastership of his pencil, before 
he attempts to shadow any figure or object of any 
_ kind whatever. 
Secr. TI. Of the Method of drawing Eyes, Ears, 
. Legs, Arms, Hands, Feet, &c. 
As to the drawing of eyes and ears, legs and 


arms, the learner will have very little more to do 
“than to copy carefully the different examples given 
in Plate 64, taken from one of the most approved 
drawing-books extant. 
tures of the hands are so many and: various, that 
‘no certain rules can be given for drawing them 
that will universally hold good. Yet as the hands 
and feet are difficult mempers to draw, it is very 
‘Recessary, and weil worth while, to bestow some 
‘time and pains about them, carefully imitating 
geeir various postures and actions, so.as not only 
avoid all sameness and imperfection, but also to 
Biv them life and spirit. To arrive at this, great 
‘care, study, and practice, are requisite; particu- 
larly in imitating the best prints or drawings that 
ean be got of hands and feet ; for, as to the mecha- 
nieal way of drawing them by lines and measures, 
they are not only perplexed and difficult, but also 
contrary to the practice of the best masters. One 
‘general rule, however, may be given (which is uni« 
versally to be observed in all subjects), viz. not to 
finish perfectly, at first, any single part, but to 
sketch out faintly, and with light strokes of the 
pencil, the shape and proportion of the whole 
hand, with the action and turn of.it; and after 
considering carefully whether this first sketch be 
perfect, and altering it wherever it is amiss, you 
Tay then proceed to the bending of the joints, the 
knuckles, the veins, and other ‘small particulars; 
which, when the learner has got the whole shape 
and proportion of the hand or foot, will not only 
be more easily, but also more. perfectly done. . 


» Seer, Ul- Of drawing the Human Fuce.- ‘ 


dt is usual with artists to divide the head into 


? 


But the actions and pos-. 


1. From the crown of ui he head 


four equal parts. 
2, From the top of the 


to the top of the forehead. 
forehead to the eye-brows. 3. From the eye-brows 
to the bottom of the nose. 4. From thence to the 
bottom of the chin. But this proportion is not 
constant; those features in different men being 
Often very different as to length and shape. Ina 
well-proportioned face, however, they are nearly 
right. To direct the learner. , therefore, i in forming 
a perfect face, his first business i isto draw an oval, 
or rather the form of an egg; in the middle af 
which, from the top to the bottom, draw a perpen- 
dicular line. Through the centre or middle of this 
line draw a diameter line, directly across from one 
side to the other of your oval. On these two lines 
all the features of the face are to be placed as fol- 
lows: Divide your perpendicular line into four 
equal parts: tie first must be allotted to the bair 
of the head; the second is from the top of the fore- 


head to the top of the nose between the eye-brows;” 


the third is from thence to the bottom of the nose; 
and the fourth includes the lips and chin, Your 
diameter line, or the breadth of the face, is always 
supposed to be the length of five eyes; you must 
therefore, divide it into five equal parts, and place 
the eyes upon itso as to leave exactly the length 
of one eye betwixt them. This is to beundersiood 
only of a full front face, as.a in Plate 65; 3 forif if 
turn to either side, then the distances are to be 
lessened on that side which turns from you, less 
or tore, in proportion to its turning, as in the 
examples bbb. The top of the ear is to. vise Par 
rallel to the eye-brows, at the end of the diameter 
line; and the bottom of it must be equal to the 
bottom of the nose. ‘The nostrils ought not to 
come out farther than the corner of the eye in 
any face; and the middle of the mouth must al- 
ways be placed upon the perpendicular line. 


Sect. IV. Of delineating Human Figures. 


When the pupil is become tolerably expert in 
drawing faces, ‘heads, hands, and feet, he may next 


attempt to draw the whole of the human figure at. - 


length. In order to this, let him first sketch the 
head; then draw a perpendicular line from the 
bottom of the head seven times its length (for the 
length of the headis about one-eighth part of the 
length of the figure}. The best proportioned 
figures of the ancients are 72 heads in height. If, 
therefore, the figure stands upright, as in the ex- 
ample a, Plate 64, draw a perpendicular line from 
the top-of the head to the heel, which must be di- 
vided into two equal parts. The bottomof the 
belly is exactly the centre. Divide the lower part 
into two equal parts again, the middle of which is 
the middle ofthe knee. For the upper part of the 
figure, the method must be varied, Take off with 
your compasses the length of the face (which is. 
three parts in four of the length of the head) ; . 
from the throat-pit to the pit of the stomach is 
one face, from thence to the navel is another, and 
from thence to the lower rim of the belly is a third. 


‘The line must be divided into seven equal parts. 


Against, the end of the first division place the 
breasts ; the second comes down to the navel; the 
third to the privities; the fourth to the middle 
of the thigh ; the fifth to the lower part of the 


knee ;\ the ‘sixth to the lower part of the calf; and 
- the seventh to the bottem of the heel, the heel of 
the bearing-leg being always exactly under the pit 
of the throat. 


But as the essence of all drawing 

consists in making at first a good sketch, ‘the 

learner must in this particular be very careful and 
» 3 
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accutate ; hé ought'to draw no ene part perfect or 
exact till he see whether the whole draught be 
good; and when he has altered that to his mind, 
he may then finish one part after another as ex- 
actly as he is able. 

Some artists, in copying a statue, begin with 
the head, which they finisb, and then proceed in 
the same manner to the other parts of the body, 
‘finishing as they go on: but this method is a bad 
one: for if they make the head in the least too 
big or too little, the consequence is a dispropor- 
tion between all the parts, occasioned by their not 
having sketched the whole proportionably at first. 
Let the learner remember, therefore, in whatever 
he intends to draw, first to sketch its several parts, 
measuring the distances and proportions between 
each with his finger or pencil, without using the 
compasses; and then judge of them by the eye, 
which by degrees will be able to judge of truth and 
proportion, and will become his best, and principal 
guide. And let him observe, asa general rule, al- 
ways to begin with the right side of the piece he is 
copying: for by that means he will always have 
what he has done before his eyes; and the rest 
will follow more naturally, and with greater ease: 
whereas if he begin with the left side, his hand and 
arm will cover what he does first, and deprive him 
of the sight of it; by which means he will not be 
able to proceed with so much alacrity. 

With regard to the proper order and manner of 
proceeding in drawing the human body, he must 
first sketch the head; then the shoulder in the 
exact breadth ; then draw the trunk of the body, 

- beginning with the arm-pits (leaving the arms till 
afterwards), and so draw down to the hips on both 
sides; and be sure he observe the exact breadth of 
fhe waist. When he has done this, let him then 
draw that leg which the bedy stands upon, and 
afterwards the other which stands. loose; then 
the arms, and last of all the hands. He must take 
notice also of the bowings and bendings that are in 

- the body; making the part which is opposite to 
that which bends correspond to it. For instance: 
if one side of the body bend in, the other must 


Length of the Head and Trunk of the Body. 


From the top of the head to the bottom of the chin 4 parts Or... cceeseeees 
the bottom of the chin to the top of the sternum or breast-bone.. .. 0’ 
the top of the sternum to the pit of the stomachs. cecseesececcenes 
the pit of the stomach to the navel....secccccccsevccescecccrecce | 
the navel to the pubis.. CCOR ERATE CL Coe De SED EHAO TEL OTE OGECS HEHE 


Length of the Lower Extremities. 

From the pubis to the small of the thigh above the patella or knee-pan. .... 
the small of the thigh to the joint or middle of the knee ......c00- 
the joint of the knee to the small of the leg above the ankle ...... 
the top to the bottom of the ankle ........cccceeccceeserccceee | 
the bottom of the ankle to the bottom of the heel .... 2... eeee 0008 


Length of the lowerextremities ...c.ccccereccscesvesees 3B 
Length of the head and trunk, as above wecccocseaee soeve FD | 


Length of the Fore-Arm or Upper Extremities. 

From the top of the shoulder to the elbow... ...ces @cocseoceses ov ceve oe 
the elbow to the DG oon sles b ehicse n'cllete''n Gi mintore wltelebes Cowra Pameees et 
the joint of the hand to the root of the middle finger seesceesesseee 
the root to the tip of the middle finger oe.cccsccccnesvccsuscevepe 
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Length of the upper extremities Me 10 


stand out answerable to it ; if the back bend iw; 
the belly must stick out ; if the knee bend out, the 
ham must fall in; and so of any other joint in 
the body. Finally, he must endeavour to'form all 
the parts of the figure with truth, and in just pro- 
portion: not one arm or one leg bigger or less 
than the other; not broad Herculean shoulders, 
with a thin and slender waist; nor raw and bony 
arms, with thick and gouty legs: but let there be 
a kind of harmonious agreement amongst the 
members, and a beautiful symmetry throughout 
the whole figure. hs 


Sect. V. Of the Proportions and Measures of the 
Human Body. ; 


. The centre or middle part, between the two ex-’ 
tremes of the head and feet of a new-born ehild, is 
in the navel, but that of an adult is in the os pubis ; 
and the practice of dividing the measures of child - 
ren into four, five, or six parts, whereof the head 
is one, is made use’ of by painters and sculptors. 
A child of two years old has about five heads in 
its whole length, but one‘of four or five years old 
has near six; about the fifteenth or sixteenth 
year, seven heads are the proportion or measure, 
and the éentre inclines to the upper part of the. 
pubis. “Hence it appears, as the growth of the. 
body advances there is a gradual approach to the 
proportion of an adult of near eight heads in the 
whole length, of which, as mentioned above, the ~ 
head makes one. ne 

In conformity to these principles, the following 
table is constructed, exhibiting the proportions of. 
the parts of a man and of a woman, as they were 
fixed by the ancients, and measured by M, Audran- 
from the Apollé Pythius in the garden of the Va- 
tican at Rome, and,the Venus Aphroditus belong- 
ing to the family of Medicis. _ Supposing the 
figures to stand upright and duly poised on both 
legs, the whole height of the former is divided. 
into 31% parts, being 7 heads, 3 parts, and 6 mi- — 
nutes ; and that of the latter into 31 parts, being © 
7 heads and 3 parts, . ) 


Apollo. | Venus. 


DRAWING. 


Apollo. | Venus. 
Fide. Pts. Min,|fds.Pts, Min. 
Breadth between the outward angles of the eyes .....cccccosccececvceces 

OE te Mace ME LNG TEIIDICE fe once cy.nheskaccacenet cay ecesesls save 
Or the Upper part OF the NECK) oo ps. s9.06 «base ab tie #0 ene 1 eiee te 
VERARE PIOMIOGIN SS ss plaias: 6's 42 'ssle ais 68 Caii'e me mpineinw vas veee 
Or UG VOUS DElOwW THE ATIE- IES. 9 i551 o's «515, 4.4 mms anhn,9 6 9410.50 48 
between the nipples o.seccsereessccecececcsscccececcessees 
from the bottom of the chin to the horizontal line of the nipples. 
of the body.at. the small of the waist .. 0. ceccccescnuseepesccs 
GVGY ANG RNS OF OS TUBE ain Sains a)sin'e 8 mine @m anes Wee 4.4 54-4 > slo 
over the haunches or tops of the thigh-bones,...scsscecscscece 
of the thigh at the top oe eo ee er a eed 
OF the!tinign below ithe Midge soo. les vie suse encehececelvoge 
Of fhe thigh above the Une sss aves ts escacecansccesenvece ce 
Br the Ven Geto tHe knee ck ek ete RRs aati 
AEIVECRIC OD LIE TON Vids pons ed es he se cee ri oaaa ve ed ane hee ies 
DCMI IMO OMIT ees ot Olga GK c oN onjen sig coe pe aeteee xiiema' 
MUUTe CUS AUKIC csc eee mee has S20 shale cab aes 6 oe aneae eb 4 wen > 
Di CRG AURIS Vda ol cals wee Mae Calhe'e save ta se nase eaten se be ae 
DeMrW cine OUEIC' 7. 4's Che ae We seks ee ¢aece ws 4 tas wana ote 6 sae 
TELQCIE OE Gh TOOLS ce vac Ailes eh bebe eos cs CRE ch eecalee hémean ce 
tat che POOtS Of ENE TOES Vela: sos see le sas oe cee coke seee neem ce 
of the arm over the biceps muscle .....ececececocssccccecoss 
of the arm above the elbow 2.200 cucccccccccccncceeevevesce 
of the arm below the elbow over the long supinator.........0cee 
PERUC WLISLS bch aw Oye Ces h GRY veh 00 we we has so ue 29.0 b a8 06) Ke 
of the hand over the first joint of the thumb .......200ceeceses 
of the hand over the roots of the fingers ..ccceccceccccveccsccee 
over the heads of the scapulz or shoulder blades ......sece.see 

Length of both arms and hands, each of the Apollos being 3h. 2p. 11m. 
and the Venus 3h. Ip. 5m. mig 
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Breadth betwixt the tips of the middle fingers of each hand when the arms 823. T01.8.0.-2 
are stretched out horizontally ; ry 


Side View. 


Length from the top of the head to the shoulder .osesecerreccccesceses 
from the top of the shoulder to the loins above the hip .....eee.60 
from the loins to the lower part of the hip ..csvcccsscteccocees 
from the hip to the side of the knee, opposite to the top of the patella 
from the side of the knee to the bottom of the hee]... svcovessoece 
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Length of the figures 7 3 


Side View, 


Thickness from the fore to the back part of the skull ..ccscesccevevcccs 
from the wing of the nose to the tip of the ear... .csceccasvces 
of the upper parbar tie heck!'/. 250), . nawoids odbeedebe Oo 0ha 
from the breast to the back over the nipples .sevscrcessecceve 
from the belly to the small of the backs. .e.epesccevecevscces 
from the belly above the navel to the back of the loins ,......5 
from the bottom of the belly to the round of the hip .........0. 
from the fore part of the thigh to the bottom of the hip ®...... 
of the thigh at the middle SCOT EE HHO OR ECE HE HOO FEO DOEL CFE 2908 FG 
of the thigh above the knee . wo ceccccsceerscccresevesesvcee 
at the middle of the knee below the patella... ...ceccesscerece 
of the leg below the knee see en es se eeeeserreeeees rise cece 
of the leg at the calf. Rn catapte a cert ele us aeleles 080 0808 0808 00880 08 
of the leg at the ankle. ere Poe OS ee oO ed OR OO LHe rox SECEDE VOCE 
of the foot at the thickest part TerrreCeeer eter rr eee eee ee) 
length WE CHE: FOGUs aac ie cies bth pivot, diciouwabe atelesels alere eles eis acetal ale 
from the fore-part of the bend of the foot to the lower and ee 

part of the heel 

of the arm over the biceps COOP OSTHOHKR SHO HA TEST OH TE SET ADO 
over the elbow SVORHSCEH HSS ES ET HOCH SELAH SHRED THO 

Ddelow the elbow oe cocccsccccewvceessccvesvesetes 

at the WISte ccc ceivesc cose veseetectsceseusevaccds 

below the joint of the wrist TRUCE EER eee) 

of the hand at the roots of the fingers eo CC or re en tr. eoeoenees 
at the roots of the nails ..cesecossvoor .erscerevers 
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DRAWING. 


The other most admired antique statues differ a 
little from these proportions, the Laocoon measur- 
ing Th. 2p. 3m. the Hercules 7h. 3p. Tm, the Pyra- 
mus 7h, 2p.the Antinous 7h. 2p, the Grecian shep- 
herdess ‘ih. 3p. 6m.and the Mirmillo 8h. But 
all their other proportions are allowed to be harmo- 
nious and agreeable to the characters they repre- 
sent. 

The most remarkable differences of the symme- 
try or prepostions of a man and of a woman to be 
ebserved from the table are: First, the shoulders of 
aman are broader, measuring two heads; and the 
haunches narrower, measuring 1h. Ip. 5m. where- 
as the shoulders of a woman measure only 1h. 3p. 
8m. and the haunches measure lh. 2p.3m. The 
siernum.or breast bone of a man is longer, mea- 
suring 3p. 8m. and the sternum of thewoman only 
Sp. Gi. On the contrary, the pelvis of a man is 
Jess, measuring irom the tcp to the bottom only 
4p. whereas the pelvis of a woman measures from 
the top to the bottom 4p. 3m. 

t is a leading principle, in which every person 
conversant in designing has agreed, that without 
a perfect knowledge of the proportions, nothing 
can be produced but monstrous and extravagant 
figures; and it is also universally admitted, that 
the ancient Greek and Roman sculptors attained 
the highest success in producing the most perfect 
models. Indeed, the greatest of the modern 


artists who bave examined their figures with at- | 


tention admit, that several of the ancient sculp- 
tors in some degree have excelled nature, they 
never having found auy man so perfect in all his 
parts as some of their figures are. Their oppor- 
tunities indeed were great: Greece abounded 
with beauties; and Rome being mistress of the 
world, every thing that was curious and beautiful 
was brought to it from all parts. Their motives 
were also powerful ; religion, glory, and interest. 
They considered it as a kind of religious worship 
to give the figures of their gods so’ much nobleness 
and beauty as to be able to attract the love and 
veneration of the peopie. Their own glory was 
also concerned, particular honours being bestowed 
on those who succeeded ; and for their fortune 
they had no further care to take when they once 
arrived ata certain degree of merit. 


Sect. VI. Of the different Attitudes of the Human 
Figure. ee 


If we are to represent, in a state of vigorous 
action, a figure such as that. of Hercules, it is of 
importance to attend to the parts or limbs princi- 
pally employed in performing that action. If the 
figure is standing, the foot must be placed ina 
‘right line, or perpendicular tothe trunk or bulk 
of the body, where the centre of gravity may be 
supposed to fall. This cenire. is determined by 


the heel 5 or, if the figure is upon tiptoe, thenthe - 


ball ofthe great tue is:inthe centre. The muscles 
of the leg which supports .the bedy ought to be 
swelled, and their tendons drawn more to an ex- 
tension than those of the other leg, which is only 
placed so as to receive the weight of the body. to- 
wards that way to which the actiow inclines it. 
For example, suppose Hercules with a club strik- 
ing at any thing before him towards the left side : 
then let his right leg be placed.so as to receive 
the whole weight of the body, and the left loosely 
touching the ground with its toes. 
ternal muscles of theright leg ought to be express- 
ed very strong ; but those of the left scarcely ap- 
pearing more than if it were in some. sedentary 


Here the ex- . 


posture, except in the present case. T he foot 
being extended, the muscles. which compose the 
ealf of the leg are in action, and appear very 
strong; though it is not meant thai al! the mus- 
cles of the right lez, which supports the weight of 
the body, ought to be expressed yery Sireng or 
equally swelled, but those most tumefied which are 
chiefly concerned in the action or posture that the 
leg is then in. For example, if the !eg or tibia is 
extended, then the extending muscles placed on 
the thigh are most swelled: if it be bent, then the 
bending muscles. and their tendons appear most. 
The like may be observed of the whole body in 
generalwhen it is put into vigorous action. The 
Laocoon, formerly in the Vatican garden at Rome, 
furnishes an example of this muscular appearance 
through the whole; but in the Antinous, Apollo, 
and other figures of the ancients, in the Vatican 
and other places, in postures where no consider- 
able actions are designed, we see thew muscles 
expressed but faintly, or scarcely to be discerned. 

In general, neither the clavicles or collar bones, 
nor the muscles, appear so strongly in women as 
in men; nor will any action in which a woman 
uses her utmost strength occasion such swellings 
or risings of ‘the muscles as to give the appearance 
they do in men, since besides the greater quantity 
of fat placed under the skin in women, their mus- 
cles are by no means so large and conspicuous. 

Sect. VIL. Effects of the Exertion of the Muscles. 

It is of great importance to an artist to be ac- 
quainted with the most obvious effects of the ac- 
tion of those muscles which are placed externally 
on the human body; for these vary with every 
alteration of posture, and are variously enlarged 
and changed in'their appearance by every effort 
that is dictated by the will. é 

Thus; if either of the mastoid muscles act, the 
head is turned to the contrary side, and the muscle 
which performs that action appears very plain 
under the skin.’ If the arms are lifted up, the 
deltoid muscles’ placed on the shoulders, which 
perform that action, swell, and.make the extremi- 
ties of the spines of the shoulder-blades, called the 
tops of the shoulders, appear indented or hollow. 
The shoulder-blades following the elevation of the 
arms, their bases incline at that time obliquely 
downward. If the arms are drawn down, put for- 
wards, or pulled backwards, the shoulder-blades 
necessarily vary their positions accordingly. All 
these particulars are to be learned by consulting 
the life only : when being well acquainted with 
what then appears in every action, the artist will 
be able to form an adequate idea how it ought to 
be expressed. These circumstafces are little 
known; and seldom enough attended to in de- . 
signing. . 

When the cubit or fore-arm is bent, the biceps 
has its belly very much raised. ‘The same hap- 
pens in the triceps, when the arm is extended. 


_ The straight muscles of the abdomen appear very 


strong when rising from a decumbent posture. 
Those parts of the great serratué muscle which are 
received in the teeth or beginnings of the obliquus 
descendens muscle immediately below, are very 
much swelled when the shoulder on the same side 
is brought forwards; that serratus muscle then 
being employed in drawing the scapula forwards, 

The long extending muscles of the trunk act al- 
ternately in walking, after this manner: ‘if the 
right leg bears tue weight of the body, and the left 
is in translation as on tiptoe, the last mentioned 


< 
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muscles of the back on the left side may be ob- 
served to be tumefied on the other side about the 
region of the loins, and so on the other side. The 
trochanters, or outward and uppermost heads of 
the thigh-bones, vary so greatly in their positions 
that no precise observations can explain their se- 
veral appearances; but the study after the life 
ought to be chiefly relied on. If the thigh is ex- 
tended, as when the whole weight of the body rests 
on that side, the gluteus or buttock muscle makes 
a very different appearance from what offers at 
another time; but if the thigh be drawn back- 
wards, that muscle appears still more and more 
tumefied. When the whole leg is drawn upwards 
and forwards, and at the same time the foot is in- 
clined inwards, the upper part of the sartorius 
muscle appears to rise very strong; in other po- 
sitions of the thigh, that muscle makes a furrow- 
ing appearance in its whole progress. If a man 
is upon tiptoe, the extending. muscles ef the leg 
placed on the fore part of the thigh, and those of 
the foot that compose the calf of the leg, appear 
very strong, and the long peronaus makes a consi- 
derable indentation or furrowing at that time, in 
its progress on the outside of the leg. 


Secr. VIII. Of the Distribution of Light and Shade, 


As‘soon as the learner has made himself in some 
measure perfect in drawing outlines, his next en- 
deavour must be to shade them properly. {It is 
this which gives an appearance of substance, shape, 
distance, and distinction, to whatever bodies he 
endeavours to represent, whether animate or in- 
animate. The best rule for doing this is, to con- 
sider from what point, and in what direction, the 
light falls upon the objects which he is delineating, 
and to let all his lights and shades be placed ac- 
cording to that direction throughout the whole 
work. That part of the object must be lightest 
which has the light most directly opposite to it: 
if the light falls sideways on the picture, he must 
make that side which is opposite to it lightest, and 


that side which is farthest from it darkest. | If he. 


is drawing the figure of a man, and the light be 
placed above the head, then the top of the head 
aust be made lightest, the shoulders next lightest, 
and. the lower parts darker by degrees. That part 
of the object, whether in naked figures, or drapery, 
or buildings, that stands farthest out, must be 
made the lightest, because it comes nearest to the 
light; and the light loses so much of its bright- 
ness, by how much any part of the body bends in- 
ward, because those parts that stick out hinder the 
lustre and full brightness of the light from striking 
on those parts that fall in. Titian used to: say, 
that he knew no better rule for the distribution of. 


lights and shadows, than his observations drawn: 
Satins and silks, and. 
all other shining stuffs, have certain glancing re-. 


from a bunch of grapes. 


flections, exceedingly bright where the light falls 
strongest. 
or any other glittering metal, where you see a 
sudden brightness in the middle or centre of the 
light, which discovers the shining nature of such 
things, Observe also, that.a strong light requires 
a strong shade, a fainter light a fainter shade; and 
that an equal balance be preserved throughout the 


piece, between the lights and shades. Those parts , 


which must appear round require but one stroke 


in shading, and that sometimes but very faint;. 
such parts as should appear steep or hollow re-. 
quire two strokes across each other, or sometimes , 


three, which is sufficient for the deepest shade. 


The like is seen in armour, brass pots, , 


Care must be also taken to make the outlines’ 
faint and small in such parts as receive the light $ 
but where the shades fall, the outline must be 
strong and bold. ‘The learner must begin his 
shadings from the top, and proceed downward, 
and use his utmost endeavours beth by practice 
and observation to learn how to vary the shadings’ 
properly ; for in this consists a great deal of the 
beauty and elegance of drawing. Another thing’ 
to be -observed is, that as the human: sight is 
weakened by distances,'so objects must seem more 
or less confused or clear according to the places: 
they hold in the piece. Those that are very dis- 
tant must be weak, faint, and.confused ; those that 
are near and on the foremost ground, clear, strong, ° 
and accurately finished. . ms 40 


Sect. IX. Of Drapery. 


In the art of clothing the figures, or casting the 
drapery properly and elegantly upon’them, many 
things are to be observed. 1. The eye must never 
be in doubt of its object; but the shape and pro- 
portion of the part or limb, which the drapery is 
supposed to cover, must appear; at least so far as 
art and probability will permit: and this is so 
material a consideration, that many artists draw 
first the naked figure, and afterwards put the gar- 
ments upon it. 2. The drapery must not sit too 
close to the parts of the body: but let it seem to 
flow round, as it were to embrace them; yet so as 
that the figure may be easy, and have a free mo- 
tion. 3. The draperies which cover those parts 
that are exposed to great light must not be so 
deeply shaded as to seem to pierce them; nor 
should those members be. crossed by folds that 
are too strong, lest by the too great darkness of 
their shades the limbs look as if they were breken,. 
4, The gréat folds must be drawn first, and then 
stroked into lesser ones: and great care must be 
taken that they do not cross one another impro-, 
perly. 5. Folds in general should be large, and as 
fewas possible. However, they must be greater or 
less according to the quantity and quality of the. 
stuffs of which the drapery is supposed to be_made. 
The quality of the persons is also to be considered 
in the drapery. If they are magistrates, their 
draperies ought to be Jarge and ample; if country 
clowns or slaves, they ought to be coarse and 
short ; if ladies or nymphs, light and soft. 6, Suit. 
the garments to the body, and, make them bend 
with it, according as it stands in or out, straight or 
crooked ; or as it bends one way or another: and 
the closer the garment fits to the body, the nar- 
rower and.smaller must be the folds. 7. Folds 
well imagined give much spirit to any kind of 
action; because: their motion implies a motion in. 
the acting member, which seems to draw them 
forcibly, and makes them more or less stirring as 
the action is more or less violent. 8. An artful 
complication of folds in a circular manner greatly 
helps the fore-shortenings. 9, All folds consist of 
two shades, and no more; which you may turn 
with the garment at pleasure, shadowing the inner 
side deeper, and the outer more faintly. 10. The 
shades in silk and fine, ligen are very thick and 
small, requiring little folds and a. light shadow. 
11. Observe the motion of the air or wind, in order 
to draw the loose apparel all flying one way : and 
draw that part of the garment that adheres closest 
to the body before you draw the looser part that 
flies off from it; lest, by drawing the loose part of 
the garment first, you should mistake the position 
of the figure, and place it improperly. 12,-Rich_ 
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ornamenis, when judiciously and sparingly used, 
may sometimes contribute to the beauty of dra- 
peries, But such ornaments are far betow the dig- 
nity of angels or heavenly figures ; the grandeur of 
whose draperies ought rather to consist in the 
boldness and nobleness of the folds than in the 
quality of the stuffor the glitter of ornainents. 13, 
Light and flying. draperies are proper only to 
figures in strong motion, or in the wind: but when 
in a calin place, and free from violent action, their 
draperies should be large and flowing ; that by 
their contrast and the fall of the folds, they may 
appear with grace and dignity. Thus much for 
drapery ; examples of which, as well as of buman 
character and the passions, we have given in Plate 
66; being outline sketches from Raphael’s Car- 
toons of the blindness of Elymas the soregrer, and 
of Paul preaching at Athens. Sce Cartoons. 


Sser. X. Ofthe Effects of the Passions. 


The passions, says M. Le Brun, are motions of 
the soul, either upon her pursuing what she 
judges to be for her good, or-shunning what she 
thinks hurtful to her; and commonly, whatever 
Causes Emotion or passion in the soul creates also 
some action in the body. It is, therefore, neces- 


sary for a painter to know which are the different © 


actions in the body that express the several pas- 
sions of the soul, and how to delineate them. M. 
Le Brun has been extremely bappy in expressing 
many of the passions, and the learner cannot 
study any thing better than the examples which 
he has left us of them. 


of them as to fix their expression to certain 
strokes, which the painter should be obliged to 
make use of as essential and invariable rules. 
This, says be, would be depriving the art of that 
excellent variety of expression which has no other 
principle than diversity of imagination, the num- 
ber of which is infinite. .The same passion may 
be finely expressed several ways, each yielding 
more ov less pleasure in proportion to the paint- 
ers understanding and the spectator’s discern- 
ment, ie, 

Though every part of the face contributes to- 
wards expressing the sentiments of the heart, yet 
the eye-brow, according to M. Le Brun, is the 
principal seat of expression, and where the pas- 
sions best make themselves known, It is certain, 
says he, that the pupil of the eye, by its fire and 
motion, very well shows the agitation of the soul, 
but then it does not express the kind or nature of 
such an agitation ; whereas the motion of the eye- 
brow differs according as the passions change their 
nature. To express a simple passion, the motion 
is simple; to express a mixed passion, the motion 
is compound; if the passion be gentle, the motion 
isgentle; and if it be violent, the motion is so 
too. Wemay observe farther, says he, that there 
are two kinds of elevation in the eye-brows. One, 
in which the eye-brows rise up in the middle ; this 
clevation expresses agreeable sensations, and it. is 
to be observed that then the: mouth rises at the 
corocrs: another, in which the eye-brows rise up 
at the ends, and fall in the middle; this motion 
denotes bodily pain, and then the mouth falls at 
the corners. In laughter, all the parts agree; for 


-tbe cye-brows, which fall toward the middle of the 


#urehead, make the nose, the mouth, and the eyes, 
follow the same motioi. In weeping, the mo- 
tions are compouad and contrary; for the eye- 


However, as M. De Piles | 
justly observes, it is absurd as well as impossible: 
to pretend to give such particular demonstrations 


brows fall toward the nose and over the eyes, and. 
the mouth rises that way. It is to be observed - 
also, that the mouth is the part of. the face which: 
more particularly expresses the emotions of the 

heart: for when the heart complains, the mouth 

falls at the corners ; when it is at ease, the cormers 

of the mouth are elevated; and when it has an: 
aversion, the mouth shoots forward, and rises in. 
the middle. 

“The head (says M. De Piles) contributes more 
to the expression of the passions than all the other 
parts of the body put together. Those separately. 
can only show some few passions, but the head ex- 
presses them all. Some, however, are more pecu-: 
liarly expressed by it than others: as humility, by. 
hanging it down; arrogance, by lifting it up; 
languishment, by inclining it on one side; and: 
obstinacy, when with a stiff and resolute air it 
stands upright, fixed, and stiff between the two 
shoulders. Tne head also best shows our suppli-. 
cations, threats, mildness, pride, love, hatred, joy, 
and grief. The whole face, an@ every feature, 
contributes something : especially the eyes; which, 
as Cicero says, are the windows of the soul. The: 
passions they. more particularly discover are, 
pleasure, languishing, scorn, severity, mildness, 
admiration, and anger; to which one might add’ 
joy and grief, if they did not proceed more particu - 
larly from the eye-brows and mouth ; but when’ 
those two passions fall in also with the language of 
the eyes, the barmony will be wonderful, But: 
though the passionsyof the soul are most visible in: 
the lines and features of the face, they often re-' 
quire the assistance also of the other parts of the’ 
body. - Without the hands, for instance, all action 
is weak and imperfect ; their motioas, which are 
almost infinite, create numberless expressions ; it: 
is by them that we desire, hope, promise, call, send* 
back: they are the instruments of threatening, 
prayer, horror, and praise ; by them we approve, 
condemn, refuse, admit, fear, ask ; express our 
joy and grief, our doubts, regrets, pain, and admi-’ 
ration. In a word, it may be said, as they are the 
language of the dumb, that they contribute not a 
little to speak a language common to all nations, 
which is the language of painting. But to say. 
how these parts must be disposed for expressing 
the various passions is impossible, nor can any’ 
exact rules be given for it, both because the task 
would he infinite, and because every one must be 
guided in this by his own genius and the particular: 
turn of his own studies.’” 


Sect, XI. Of drawing Flowers, Fruit, Birds, &c. 


It may not be improper for the learner now to 
proceed in making some attempts’ at drawing 
flowers, fruit, birds, beasts, and the like; not only’ 
as it willbe a more pleasing employment, but as it 
is an easier task than the drawing of hands and 
feet, and other parts of the human body which re- 
quire not only more care, but greater exactness and 
nicer judgment. Very few rules or instructions 
are requisite upon this head; the best thing the ' 
learner can do is, to furnish himself with good 
prints or drawings by way of examples, and with’ 
great care and exactness to copy them. If it is’ 
the figure of a beast, begin with the forehead, and’ 
draw the nose, the upper and under jaw, and stop 
at the throat. Then go to the top of the head, 
and form the ears, neck, back, and continue the: 
line till you have given the full shape of the but- ’ 
tock. Then form the breast, and mark out the’ 
legs and feet, and all the smaller parts, “And, last: 
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_ of all, finish it with tbe proper shadows. It is not 
amiss,by way of ornament, to give a small sketch 
of landscape; and let it be suitable and natural to 
the place or country of the beast youdraw. Much 
the same may be said with regard to birds. Of 
these, as well as beasts and other subjects, the 
learner will find many examples among the plates 
given in this publication. 


SEct. XII. Of drawing Landscapes, Buildings, &¢. 


Of allthe parts of drawing, this is perhaps the 
most useful and necessary, as it is what every man 
may have occasion for at one time or another, 
To be able, on the spot, to take the sketch of a 
fine building, or a beautiiul prospect; of any cu- 
rious production of art, or uncommon appear- 
ance in nature; is not only a very desirable ac- 
complishment, but a very agreeable amusement. 
Rocks, mountains, fields, woods, rivers, cataracts, 
cities, towns, ‘castles, houses, fortifications, ruins, 
or whatsoever else may present itself to view on 
cur journeys or travels in our own or foreign 
countries, may be thus brought home, and pre- 
served for our future use, either in business or 
conversation. On this part, therefore, more than 
ordinary pains should be bestowed. 

All. drawing consists in nicely measuring the 
distances of each part of the piece by the eye. In 
order to facilitate this, let the learner imagine in 
his own mind, that the piece he copies is divided 
into squares. For example suppose or imagine 
a perpendicular and a horizontal line crossing 
each other in the centre of the picture you are 
drawing from; then suppose also two such lines 
crossing your owncopy. Observe inthe original, 
what parts of the design those lines intersect, and 
let them fall on the same parts of the supposed 
lines in the copy: we say, the supposed lines ; 
because though engravers, and others who copy 
with great exactness, divide both the copy and 
original into many squares ; yet this is a method 
not to be recommended, as it will be apt to de- 
ceive the learner, who will fancy himself a tole- 
rable proficient, till he comes to draw after na- 
ture, where these-helps are not to be had, and then 
he will perhaps find himself miserably defective in 
his attempts. 

_  Ifhe isto draw a landscape from nature, let him 

take his station on a rising ground, where he will 
_ havea large horizon ; and mark his tablet into 
three divisions, downwards from the top to the 
bottom ; and divide in his own mind the landscape 
he is to take, into three divisions also. Then let 
him turn his face directly opposite to the midst of 
the horizon, keeping his body fixed, and draw 
what is directly before his eyes upon the middle 
division of the tablet; then turn his head, but not 
his body, to the left hand, and delineate what he 
views there, joining it properly to what he had 
done before ; and, lastly, do the same by what is 
to be seen upon his right hand, laying down eyery 
thing exactly both with respect to distance and 
proportion. Some examples are given in Plate 67. 

The best artists of late, in drawing their land- 
scapes, make them shoot away one part lower than 
another. Those who make their landscapes mount 
up higher and higher, as if they stood at the bottom 
of a hill to take the prospect, commit a great 
error: the best way is to get upon a rising ground, 
make the nearest objects in the piece the highest, 
and those that are farther off to glance away 
lower and lower, till they come almost level with 
the line of the horizon, lessening every thing pro- 
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portionably to its distance, and observing also to 
make the objects fainter and less distinct the far- 
ther they are removed from the eye. He must 
make all his lights and’shades fall one way, and let 
ed thing have its proper motion: as trees 
Shaken by the wind, the small boughs bending 
more, and the large ones less: water agitated by 
the wind, and dashing against ships or boats ; or 
falling from a precipice upunrocks and stones, 
and spirting upagain into the air, and sprinkling 
all about; clouds also in the air, now gathered 
with the winds; now violently condensed into 
hail, rain,and the like: always remembering, that 
whatever motions are caused by the wind must be 
made all to move the same way, because the wind 
can blow but one way at once. Finally, it must 
be observed, that in order to attain any consider- 
able proficiency in drawing, a knowledge of per- 
spective is absolutely necessary. See the trea- 
tise on that subject. 

Drawing, in fox and stag hunting, is a 
term implying searching for a covert ; it being 
equivalent, in this kind of sport, to the term 
trying for a hare jn hare-hunting. 

DRA’WINGROOM. s. (from draw and 
room.) 1. The room in which company as- 
sembles at court (Pope). 2. The company 
assembled there. 

DRAWN. (participle from draw.) 1. 
Equal ; where each party takes his own stake 
(Addison). 2. With a sword drawn 6Shak- 
speare). 3. Open; put aside, or unclosed 
(Dryden).. 4. Eviscerated (Shakspeare). 5, 
Induced as from some motive (Spenser). | 

DRA’WWELL. s. (draw and well.) A 
deep well ; a well out of which water is drawn 
bya longcord (Grew). 

To DRAWL, v, n. (from draw.) To 
utter any thing in a slow driyeling way 
(Pope). 

DRAY. Dralycarr. s. (onaz, Saxon.) 
The car on which beer is carried (Gay). 

Dray. In natural history. A ‘squirrel’s 
deposit for its young ; it is built in the angular 
branches of a tree, and resembles the nest of a 
magpye. Z | 

DRA’YHORSE. s. A horse which draws a 
dray (Tatler). ° . 

RA'YMAN. s. One that attends a dray or 
cart (South). 

DRAYTON, a town in Shropshire, with a 
market on Wednesdays. Lat. 52. 54 N. 
Lon. 2. 22 W. 

Drayton (Michael), an English poet, 
born in Warwickshire in 1563. He received 
his education at Oxford, but never took a de- 
gree. In 1593 he published a collection of 
pastorals, entitled, The Shepherd’s Garland, 
which was followed by his poems of The Ba- 
rons’ Wars, and England’s Heroical Epistles. 
In 1613 be published his Poly Olbion, or a 
Description of England, which is very accu-: 
rate. He died in 1631, and was buried in 
Westminster abbey. His works were re-print- 
ed in 1748, in one volume folio. 

DRAIZEL. s. (from droslesse, French.) A 
low, mean, worthless wench (Hudibras). 

DREAD. s, (ona, Saxon.) 1. Fear; ter- 
rour; affright; horronr (Tillotson), 2. Has 
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bitual fear; awe (Genesis). 3. The person or 
thing feared (Prior). 


Dread, says Dr. Cogan, is a degree of per- 


manent fear; an habitual and painfal appre-, 


hension of some tremendous event, which may 
be too remote to excite either fear, consterna- 
tion, or terror. It keeps the mind in a perpe- 
tualalarm; in an eager watchfulness of every 
circumstance that bears any relation to the evil. 
apprehended. « It is obvious that this strong 
and painful affection cannot be the result or 
the residue of fear, in thé same manneras sa- 
tisfaction may be the result of joy, and me- 
lancholy of the transports of sorrow 3 because it 
is notsusceptibleof aretrospect. When the evil 
is arrived, the dread of that evil-is removed 5 
though the aflection may become attached to 
some pernicious,consequences, that may possi- 
bly follow. (Lreatise on the Passions, p. 103.) 

Dreap. a. (ones, Saxon.) 1. Terrible 5 
frightful (Milion). 2. Awful; venerable in 
the highest degree (Malton). 

To Dreap. v. a. (from the wwun.) Lo fear 
in an excessive degree (Wuke). 

To Dreap. v. n. To bein fear (Deut.). 

DREA’DER. s. One that lives in fear 
(Swift). 

DREA'DFUL. a. (dread and full.) 1. 
Terrible; frightful; formidable (Glanvdlle). 
2, Awful; venerable (Genesis). ; 

: Det aHy ‘ad. Terribly ; fright- 
ully. 
. DREA/DFULNESS.  s.. Terribleness ; 
frightfulness (Hakewill). , 

DREA/DLESNESS, s, Fearlesness ; 
trepidity ; undauntedness (Szdney). 

DREA’DLESS. a. (from dread.) Fearless ; 
unaffrighted ; intrepid (Spen«r}. 

DREAM. s..(droom, Dutch.) 1. A phan- 
tasm of sleep; the thoughts of assleeping man 
(Dryden). 2. An idle fancy; a fi conceit 
(Shakspeare). - 

To DREAM. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
have the representation of something in sleep 
(Tatler). 2. To think ; to imagine (Burnet). 
3. Tothink idly (Smith), 4. Tobe sluggish ; 
to idle (Dryden). 

To DREAM. v.a. Tosee ina dream (Dry.). 

DREA’MER. s. (from dream.) 1. One 
who has dreams (Locke). 2. An idle fanciful 
man; a visionary (Shakspeare). 3. A mope; 
a man lost in'wild imagination (Prior). 4. A 
sluggard ; an idler. 

DREA'MLESS. «@. Free from dreams 
(Camden). . ' 
DREAMS forma most interesting and cu- 
rious part of the phenomena attending, sleep. 
With respect to these, the three following 
questions may be proposed. First; what is the 
state of the mindin sleep? or, in other words, 
what faculties then continue to operate, and 
what faculties are then suspended? Second- 
ly ; how far do our dreams appear to be influ- 
enced by our bodily sensations ; and in what 


il 


respects do they vary, according to the different: 


conditions of the body in health, and in sick- 
ness? Thirdly; what is the change which 
sleep produces on those parts of the body, with 
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which our-‘mental operations are more imme- 
diately connected ; and how does this change 
Ope? in diversifying, so remarkably, the 
phenomena which our minds then exhibit, 
from those of which we are conscioug in. 
our waking hours? Of these three questions, 
the first belongs to the philosophy of the 
human mind, and is that to which we 
shall here principally confine ourselves. The 
second is more particularly interesting ‘to the » 
medical enquirer, and may be considered in 
another place. (See Suezr.) | The third 
seems to relate to a subject which is placed be- 
yond the reach of the human faculties. 

From very careful and repeated enquiry, it 
appears, that in dreaming we are not conscious 
of being asleep : that toa person dreaming, his. 
dreams seem realities: that though it be un-. 
certain whether mankind are all liable to 
dreams, yet itis well known that they are not 
all equally liable to dream : that the nature of. 
a perzon’s dreams depends in some measure on 
his habits of action, and on the circumStances 
of his life: that the state of the health too, and 
the manner in which the vital functions are 
carried on, have a powerful influence in deter- 
mining the character of a person's dreams : 
that in sleep and in dreaming, the senses are 
either absolutely inactive, or nearly so: that 
such concerns as we have been very deeply in- 
terested in during the preceding day, are very 
likely to return upon our minds in dreams in, 
the hours of rest : that dreams may be render- 
ed prophetic of future events ; and therefore, 
wherever we have such evidence of their hav- 
ing been prephetic as we would accept on any 
other occasion, we cannot reasonably reject the: 
féct on account of itsabsurdity ; but that they 
do not appear to have been actually such, in 
those instances in which the superstition of 
nations, ignorant of true religion, has repre- 
sented them as referring to futurity, nor in 
those instances in which they are viewed in the 
same light by the vulgar among ourselves 5 
and, lastly, that dreaming is not a phenomenon 
peculiar to human nature, but common to 
mankind with the brutes. ' 

According to Wolfe every dream takes its 
rise from some sensation, and is continued by 
the succession of phantasms in the mind. His 
reasons are, that when we dream we imagine 
something, or the mind pfoduces phantasms 5 
but no phantasm can arise in the mind, 
without a previous sensation: hence, nel- 
ther can a dream arise without some pre- 
vious sensation. He observes farther, that 
though it be certain a priori, from the nature 
of the imagination, that dreams must bey- 
gin by some sensation, yet that it is not easy.to 
confirm this by experience; it being often dif- 
ficult to distinguish those slight sensations, 
which give rise to dreams, from phantasms, or 
objects of imagination. Yet this is not im- 
possible in some cases, as when the weak 
sensation sufficient to give rise to a dream gra- 
dually becomesstronger, soas to putan end to it, 
as it-often happens in uneasy and. painful sen-. 
sations. Wolf Psychol. Empir. § 123. 
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We have an essay on this subject by M. 
Formey, in the Mem. de l’Acad: de Berlin, 
tom. i. p. 316. He expressly adopts Wolfe’s 
proposition above mentioned, that every dream 
béstins by a sensation, and is continued by a 
series Of acts of imagination, or of phantasms ; 
and that the cause of this series is to be found 
in the law of the imagination. ‘* Si naturale 
somnium est, initium capere debet per legem 
sensationis, et continuarl per legem imagina- 
tionis.” Hence he concludes those dreams to 
be supernatural, which either do not begin by 
sensation, or are not continued by the law of 
the imagination, 

This opinion is as ancient as Aristotle, who 
expressly asserted, that a dream is only the 
payragise, Or Appearance of things, arising from 
the previous motions excited in the brain, 
and remaining after the objects are remeved. 
Hobbes has adopted this hypothesis: he 
ascribes different dreams to different distempers 
of the body, and whimsically enough observes, 
that lying cold breedeth dreams of fear, and 
raiseth the thought and image of some fearful 
object. ‘Thus he accounts for that which was 

‘in reality the waking vision of Bratus, which 
addressed him the night before the battle of 
Philippi.“ Iam, Brutus, thine evil genius ; 
but thou shalt see me again near Philippi.” 
And Mr. Locke, though he does not expressly 
‘declare how dreams are excited during sleep, 
seems to ascribe the perfection of rational 
thinking to the body ; and traces their origin 
to previous sensations, when he says, ** The 
dreams of sleeping men are all made up of the 
waking man’s ideas, though for the most part 
oddly put together.” He urges the incoherence, 
frivolousness, and absurdity of many of our 
dreams, as well as by the supposed fact that 
some sleep without dreaming, as objections to 
the notion that men think always: so Dr. 
Hartley explains all the phenomena of the 
imagination by-his theory of vibrations and 
associations. Dreams, he says, are nothing 
but the imaginations or reveries of sleeping 
men, and they are deducible from three causes. 
viz. the impressions and ideas lately received, 
and particularly those of the preceding day, the 
state of the body, and particularly of the sto- 
mach and brain, and association. Obs. on 
Man, vol. i. § 5. p. 383, &c. 
_ Democritus and Lucretius account for 
dreams, by supposing that spectres and simu- 
lacra of corporeal things, constantly emitted 
from them, and floating up and down in the 
air, come and assault the soul in sleep., Lu- 
cret. De Rer. Nat. lib. iv. allied 

‘Those who have maintained the essential 
difference between soul and body have solved 
the common phenomena of dreams by the 
union of these two substances, and the neces- 
Sary connection arising thence between ideas 


in the mind and certain motions in the body, ' 


or in those parts more immediately united to 
the soul: whilst others, who have denied the 
existence of matter, account for them in the 
same manner as for our other ideas, which may 
not be improperly called waking dreams. 

_ Theacute Andrew Baxter affirms, that our 


dreams are prompted by separate immaterial 
beings; an opinion which was advanced long 
ago by the heathens, and maintained very ge- 
nerally, and applied to a species of divination. 
He contends, that the phantasm, or what is 


properly cailed the vision, is not the work of 


the soul itself, and that it cannot be the effect 
of mechanical causes; and therefore ascribes 
it to separate spirits, having access to our 
minds, and furnishing us with ideas while we 
sleep. See Mr, Baxter’s Essay on the Phen. 
of Dreaming, in his Enquiry into the Nature 
of the human Soul, vol. il. 3d edit. 1745. 
This theory, however, notwithstanding the 
great ingenuity with which it is urged, is far 
from being plausible. It leads us entirely be- 
yond the limits of our knowledge ; requires us 
to believe without evidence ; is unsupported by 
any analogy ; and creates difficulties still more 
inexplicable than those which it has been pro- 
posed for the purpose of removing. Until it 
appear that our dreams cannot possibly be pro- 
duced without the interference of other spiri- 
tual agents, possessing such influence over our 
minds as to deceive us with fancied joys, and 
involve us in imaginary afflictions, we cannot 
reasonably refer them to sucha cause. Besides, 
from the facts which have been stated as well 
known concerning dreams, it appears that their 
nature depends both on the state of the human 
body and on that of the mind. But, were 


they owing to the agency of other spiritual be- 


ings, how could they be influenced by the state 
of the body? They must be strange spiritual 
beings which depend in such a manuer on the 


state of our corporeal frame; it were surely 


better to deny them existence at all, than to 
place them in such a dependence. 

Professor Dugald Stewart, in endeavouring 
to deduce principles which shall account for 
the phenomena of dreams, remarks that in 
sleep those operations of the mind are suspend- 
ed, which depend on our volitidn: he then 
says, that if the suspension of our voluntary 
operations in sleep be admitted as a fact, there 
are only two suppositions which can be ad- 
vanced concerning its cause. ‘he one is, that 
the power of volition is suspended ; the other, 
that the will loses its influence over those fa- 
culties of the mind, and those members of the 
body, which, during our waking hours, are 
subjected to its authority. Now, it may be 
shewn that the former is not consistent with 
fact ; whence the latter seems to follow as a 
necessary consequence. Hence it is inferred, 
that all our mental operations which are inde- 
pendent of our will, may continue during 
sleep; and that the phanomena of dreaming 
may, perhaps, be produced by these, diversi- 
fied in their apparent effects, in consequence 
of the. suspension of our voluntary powers. 
Two obvious consequences follow; 1. That 
when we are asleep, the succession of our 
thoughts, in so far as it depends on the laws 
of association, may be carried on by the opera- 
tion of the same unknown causes by which it 
is produced while we are awake; and 2. 
that the order of our thoughts, in these two 
states of our mind, must be yery different; in- 
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asmuch as in the one it depends solely on the 
laws of association; and in the other, on these 
laws combined with our own voluntary exer- 
tions. To evince the agreement of these con- 
clusions with truth, Professor Stewart shews, 
Ist, that the succession of our thoughts iu sleep 
is regulated by the same general laws of asso- 
ciation, to which it is subjected while we are 
awake; and, @dly, that the circumstances 
which discriminate dreaming from our waking 
thoughts, are such as must ‘necessarily arise 
from the suspension of the influence of the 
will. - This theory explains very well what 
many persons think the most mysterious of all 
the circumstances connected with dreaming, 
i. e. the inaccurate estimate we form of time, 
an inaccuracy which often gives to a single 
instant the appearance of days. The rapidity 
of thought is at all times such, that, in the 
twinkling of an eye, a crowd of ideas may pass 
before us, to which it would require a long dis- 
course to give utterance ; and transactions 
may be conceived, which it would require days 
to realize. But, in sleep, the conceptions of 
the mind are mistaken for realities ; and there- 
fore our estimates of time will be formed, not 
according to our experience of the rapidity of 
thought, but according to our experience of 
the time requisite for realizing what we con- 
ceive. For a more ample detail of this theory, 
see Stewart's Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind, pp. 328, 348, and note O, 
pp: 568, 577. See also this subject resumed as 


connected with other phaznomena, and an il- . 


lustration of Mr. Good’s theory as con- 
tained in his translation of Lucretius, in the 
article SLEEP. 

DREAR. a. (dpeopiz, Saxon, dreary.) 
Mournful ; dismal ; sorrowful (Milton). 

DRE/ARIHEAD. s. Horrour; dismalness 
(Spenser). 

DRE’ARIMENT. s. (from dreary.) Obso- 
lete. 1. Sorrow ; dismalness; melancholy 
(Spenser). 2. Horrour; dread ; terrour (Spen- 


ser). 

DRE’ARY. a. (opeon1z, Saxon.) 1. Sor- 
rowful ; distressful (Spenser). 2. Gloomy; 
dismal; horrid (Prior). 

DREDGE. s. A kind of net (Carew). 

To Drepee. v. a. To catch with a net 
(Carew). 

DRE’DGER. s. One who fishes with a 
dredge. 

DRE/GGINESS. s. (from dreggy.) Ful- 
ness of dregs or lees ; foulness; feculence. 

DRE/GGISH. a. (from dregs.) Foul with 
lees ; feculent (Harvey). 

DRE’GGY. a. (from dregs.) Containing 
dregs ; consisting of dregs; muddy ; feculent 
(Boyle). 

DREGS. s. (operzen, Saxon.) 1+The se- 
diment of liquors ; the lees; the grounds; the 
feculence (Sandys). 2. Any thing by which 
purity is corrupted (Bacon). 3. Dross; sweep- 
ings ; refuse (Rogers). 

To DREIN. v. n. To empty; to drain 
(Southern). | 

To DRENCH. ». a. (epencan, Saxon.) 1. 
‘To wash ; to soak ; to steep (Milton). 2. To 


- (Shakspeare). 
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saturate with drink or moisture (Shakspeare). 
3. To physic by violence (Mortimer). 

Drencu. s, (from the verb.) 1. A draught ; 
a swill (Milton). 2. Physie for a brute 
3. Physic that must be given 
by violence (K. Charles). 4. A channel of 
water. 

Drencn, or Dainx. Any medical com- 
position prepared in a liquid form, and given 
to horses or cattle for the cure of diseases. 
Some distinction, however, is generally made 
between these two terms, it being the custom 
to say, drink for a horse, drench for a cow. 
They are given with a horn, sold by saddlers 
and collar-makers for this purpose. 

DRE’NCHER.:s. (from drench.) 1. One 
that dips or steeps any thing. 2. One that 
gives physic by force. . 

DRENT. participle. Drenched (Spenser). 

DRESDEN, a town of Germany, and ca- 

ital of Saxony. Itis divided by the Elbe into 
the Old and New Town, which are joined to- 
gether by a bridge 685 paces long. Both towns 
are surrounded by strong fortifications: how- 
ever, it was taken by the king of Prussia in 
1745, but was soon restored, in consequence 


of a peace between him and the then elector, ° : 


All the houses are built of free-stone, and are 
almost all of the same height. There is a 
magnificetit church for the Roman Catholics, 
which stands between the Elbe, the bridge, 
and the castle ; and there are so many palaces, 
that it is one of the handsomest cities in Ger- 
many. Before the place where they keep 
guard, in the New Town, is an equestrian sta- 
tue of Augustus Il. looking toward Poland. 
Lat. 51.0 N. Lon. 13. 50 E. 
To DRESS. v. a. (dresser, French.) 1. To 
clothe ; to invest with clothes (Dryden). 2. 
To clothe pompously or elegantly (Taylor). 3. 
To adorn; todeck ; toembellish (Clarendon). 
4.'To cover a wound with medicaments (Wise- 
man). 5. Tocurry; to rub a horse (Taylor). 
6. To rectify; to adjust (Milton), 7. To pre- 
pare for any purpose (Mortimer). 8. To trim ; 
to fit any thing for ready use (Mortimer). Q. 
To prepare victuals for the table (Dryden). — 
Dress. s. (from the verb.) 1. Clothes; 
garment; habit (Gov. of Tongue). 2. Splen- 
did clothes; habit of ceremony (Clar.) 3. 
The skill of adjusting dress ( Pope). ; 
DRESSER. s. (from dress.) 1. One em- 
ployed in putting on the clothes and adorning 
the person of another (Dryden). 2. One em- 
loyed in regulating, trimming, or adjusting 
any thing (Luke). 3. The bench in akitchen 
on which meat is drest or prepared for the ta- 
ble (Swift). 
-DRE‘SSING. s. (from dress.) The applica- 
tion made to a sore (Wiseman). 
DRE'SSINGROOM. s.. The room in 
which clothes are put on (Swift). ae 
DREST. part. (from dress.) : 
DREUX, a town in the department of 
Eure and Loire, and late province of Beauce, 
in France. Ithasa large manufacture of cloth. 
Lat. 48. 44 N. Lon. 1. 26 E. 
i To DRIB. v. a. To crop; to cut off (Dry- 
€1). . 


fall in drops (Woodward). 


‘drive ; to urge along (Ellis). 
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To DRI’BBLE. v. 2. (from drip.) 1.To 
2. To fall weakly 
and slowly (Shakspeare). 3. To slaver as a 
child or ideot. 
To Dri'sBLe. v. a. To throw down in 


‘drops (Swift). 


RIBLET. s. (from dribble.) A small 


“sum ; odd money in a sum (Dryden). 


DRYER. s. (from dry.) That which has the 


quality of absorbing moisture; a desiccative 


(Bacon). 


DRIFT. s. (from drive.) 1. Force impel- 
lent ; impulse (South). 2. Violence; course 
(Spenser). 3. Any thing driven at random 
(Dryden). 4. Any thing driven or born along 
in a body (Pope). 5. A storm; a shower 
(Shakspeare). 6. A heap or stratum of any 
matter thrown together by the wind. 7. ‘Ten- 


dency, or aim of action (Daniel). 8. Scope 


of a discourse (Tillotson). 

To Drirt.v. a: (from the noun.) 1. To 
2. To throw to- 
gether on heaps (Thomson). 
~ Drairt, SHoot, or Turust of an arch, 


‘the push or force which it exerts in the direc- 


tion of the length of the bridge. It arises from 
the gravitation of the stones of the arch, which, 
being kept from descending by the cohesion of 
the arch, and the resistance of the pier, exert 
their force in a lateral or horizontal direction. 
This force is the greater: as the arch is lower, 
ceteris paribus. ’ 

Drirt, in the veterinary vocabulary, the 
act of driving acommon: a ceremony which 


takes place once, twice, or thrice a year (ac- 


cording to the custom of the place), to insure 


and continue the privilege of the lord of the 


manor, as well as to preserve the rights of the 
parishioners. The cattle upon the commons 
and wastes being all driven to some particular 
spot, are there examined, and their owners as- 
certained: those belonging to parishioners (or 
such as have right of common) are immediate- 
ly liberated, and return to their former pas- 
turage; the rest being the property of aliens, 
are impounded, and the owner is fined such 
sum as may be thought equitable by the 
bailiff of the manor. Noowner being found, 
the beast (whatever it be) is called an 
estray; itis usually cried three times in the 
nearest’ market-towns, and if not claimed 
within twelve months and a day, becomes 
the Selon of the lord of the manor. This 
is usually called drift’ of the forest ; though 
it as often takes place upon manors where 
there is no forest, as where the whole is forest 
land. . 

Drirt, ‘in mining, a passage cut out under 
the earth, betwixt shaft and shaft, or turn and 
turn; or a passage or way wrought under the 
earth, to the end of a meer of ground, or part 
of a meer. | 

Drirr, in navigation, the angle which the 
line of a ship’s motion makes with the nearest 
meridian, when she drives with her side to the 
wind and waves, and is not governed by the 
power of the helm ; italso implies the distance 
which the ship drives on that line. A ship's 
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way is only called drift in a storm; and when 
it blows so vehemently as to prevent her from 
carrying any sail, or at least restrains her to 
such a portion of sail as may be necessary to 
keep her sufficiently inclined to one side, that 
she may not be dismasted by the violent la- 
bouring produced by the turbulence of the 
sea. 

DrirFt-salIL, asail used under water, veer- 
ed out right ahead by sheets, as’ other sails 
are. It serves to keep the ship’s head right 
upon the sea in a storm, and-to hinder her 


‘driving too fast in a current. 


To DRILL. v. a. (drillen, Dutch.) 1. To 
pierce any thing with a drill (Moron). 2. To 
perforate ; to bore; to pierce (Blackmore). 3. 
To makeahole (Moxon). 4. To delay ; to put 
off (Addison). 5. To draw from step to step 
(South). 6. To drain; to draw slowly (Thom- 
son). 7. To form to arms (Hudibras). 

Dric_. s. (from the kee 1. A pointed 
instrument with which holes are bored 
(Boyle). 2. An ape; a baboon (Locke). 3. 
A small dribbling brook ; arill (Sandys), 

Driit, in mechanics, a small instrument 
for making such holes as punches will not con- 
veniently serve for. Drills are of various sizes, 
and arechiefly used by smiths, turners, carpen- 
ters, and coopers. 

Drit1t, or Driti-Box, a name given to 
an instrument for sowing land in the new me- 
thod of horse-hoeing husbandry. 

_ DriLy-sowine,a method of sowing grain 
or seed of any kind, so that it may all be ata 
proper depth m the earth, which is necessary 
to its producing healthful and vigorous plants: 
For this purpose a variety of drill-ploughs have 
been invented and recommended; but partly 
from the expence attending the purchase, part- 
ly from the complication of their structure, and 
partly from the attachment of the illiterate 
farmer to long habits, these excellent schemes 
for diminishing labour have not received that 
share of encouragement to which they seem 
entitled. See Huspanpry. 

DRIMA. In botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Corol inferior, 
campanulate, six-cleft, with revolute segments ; 
stamens inserted on the corol; stigma capi- 
tate. Five species, all Cape plants, with 
white or greenish’ flowers, generally nodding. 

To DRINK. v. n. pret. drank, or drunk ; 
part. pass, drunkor drunken. (‘opincan, Sax.) | 
1. To swallow ‘liquors; to quench. thirst 
(Tay.). 2. To be entertained with liquors, 
(Shakspeare). 3.To bean habitual drunkard. 
4. To Drink to. To wish well to in the act 
of taking the cup (Shakspeare). 

ToDrink. v. a. 1. To swallow: applied 
to liquids (South). 2. 'To suck up ; to absorb 
(Gay). 3. To take in by an inlet; to hear; 
to see (Pope). 4. To act upon by drinking 
(South). 5. To make drunk (Kings). 

Drink. s. (from the verb.) Liquor to be 
swallowed (Milton). 2. Liquor of any parti-. 
cular kind (Philips). : 

DRINK-MONEY. s. Money given to buy 
liquor Cdrbuthnot). : 
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DRINKABLE. a. (from drink.) Potable. 

DRINKER. s. (from drink.) One that 
drinks to excess ; a drunkard (South). | : 

DRINKING, is one of the animal fanc- 
tions, essential to the proper solution and di- 
gestion of food. Although the proportion of 
liquid to that of dry or solid food cannot be 
precisely ascertained; yet, if the constant se- 
cretion of fluids be laid down as the basis of 
this computation, we should, perhaps, drink 
double the quantity of the solid provisions we 
daily consume. Nevertheless, even this pro- 
portion is but too often exceeded, merely to 


please the artificial cravings of a corrupted pa- » 


late. Thus, we no longer drink with a view 
to quench thirst only, but at certain hours of 
the day, whether we are naturally inclined, or 
not. Nay, we frequently meet with sots in 
beer, ale, spirits, wine, punch, and even tea. 
Excessive drink, however, though it distend 
and oppress the stomach, and thus impede di- 
gestion, is not nearly so pernicious as gluttony, 
unless the former be attended with intoxica- 
tion. It however impoverishes the whole mass 
of the blood, by rendering it too thin and wa- 
tery; so that relaxation of the urinary and 
other canals, at length, general debility of the 
system, are its necessary concomitants. 

On the contrary, too little drink disposes per- 
sons of a sedentary life to indigestion ; because 
many particles of solid food are, for want of 
dilution, passed unassimilated through the ali- 
mentary canal ; and the blood becomes viscid, 
and inert in its circulation, ‘The active and 
laborious should, therefore, drink more than 
the idle or phlegmatic; and either of these 


more in summer than in winter, to supply the » 


great loss of humours exhaled by insensible 
perspiration. 

Persons whose natural-appetite is not de- 
praved in consequence of irregular living, may 
casily regulate the due proportion of their drink 
to that of dry aliment; as, to them, thirst will 
be the safestguide. But those individuals who 
have become slaves to the libations of Bacchus 
are unfortunately deprived of this beneficent 
instinet, which is the privilege even of irra- 
tional animals. 

If the moral turpitude of committing excess 
in drinking affords no argument to induce the 
habitual votary to abstain from such pernicious 
practice, we shall onlyadd, that he will sooner 
or later feel the effects of it in painful and lin-. 
gering sickness. But reasoning is in vain with 
those who can deliberately and habitually 
‘© take an enemy down their throat to steal 
away their brains ;” and it is useless to expect. 
that words should reach the consciences of 
those who are seared by the drinking of liquid 
fire. We would just venture to remind those 
who are comparatively moderate, that large 
potations are, at all times, and in every con- 
stitution, improper ; that they are particularly 
injurious when indulged in previously to the 
taking of food, and especially before dinner ; 
that all beverage is more pernicious to the 
healthy in a warm than in a cold state; that 
the human stomach should never be inundated 
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with immoderate quantities of drink at one 
time ; and that the most natural drink, and the 
most conducive to health, without exception, 
is pure water. 

DRINQ, a sea-port town of European Tur- 
key, seated ona bay of thesame name. Lat. 
42,20N. Lon. 19. 19 E. 

To DRIP. wv. 2. (drippen, Dutch.) 1. To fall 
indrops. 2, To have drops falling from it 
(Prior). 
' To Drip. v. a. 1. To let fall in drops 
(Swift). 2. To drop fatin roasting (Walton). 

Drip. s. That which falls in drops (Mort:- 
mer). 

Drip, in architecture. See Corona. 

DRIPPING. s. (from drip.) The fat 
which housewives, gather from roast meat 
(Szift). fat 

DRI/PPINGPAN. s. The pan in which 
the fat of roast meat is caught (Swift). 

To DRIVE. v. a. pret. drove, anciently 
drave ; part. pass. driven, ordrove.  (opifan, 
Saxon.) 1. To produce motion in any thing ~ 
by violence: as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous pressure 
(Pope). 3. To expel by force from any place 
(Dryden). 4. To force or urge in any direction 
(Hab.). 5. To -guide and regulate a carriage 
(Exodus). 6. To make animals march along 
under guidance (Addison). 7. To clear any 
place by forcing away what is in it (Dry- 
den), 8. Toforce; to compel (Ascham). 9. 
To distress; to straiten (Spenser). 10. To 
urge by violence, not kindness (Dryden). 11. 
To impel by influence of passion (Clarendon). 
12. To urge; to press to a conclusion (Dig- 
by). 13. To carry on; to keep in motion 
(Bacon). 44. To purify by motion CL’ £sir.). 
15. To Drive oué. To expel (Ainolles). 

To Drivez.v.n.1. To go as impelled by 
any external agent (Brown). 2. To rush with 
violence (Dryden). 3.To pass in a carriage 
(Milton). 4. To tend to; toconsider as the 
scope and ultimate design (Locke). 5. To 
cim; to strike at with fury (Dryden). 

To DRI/VEL. v. 2. (from drip.) 1. To 
slaver; to let the spittle fall in drops, like a 
child or ideot (Grew), 2. To be weak or 
foolish ; todote (Shkakspeare). : 

Driver. s. (from the verb.) 1. Slaver ; 
moisture shed from the mouth (Dryden). 2. 
A fool; adriveller: out of use (Sidney). 

DRI/VELLER. s. (from drivel). A fool ; 
an ideot; a slaverer (Sw?ft). . 

DRI'VEN. The participle of drive. 

DRI/VER. s. (from drive.) 1. The person 
or instrument who gives any motion by violence. 
2. One who drives beasts (Sandys). 3. One 
who drives a carriage (Dryden). 

DRIVING, among sportsmen, a method of 
taking pheasant-powts. It is thus practised : 
The sportsman finds out the haunts of these 
birds; and having fixed his nets there, he calls 
many of them together bya pheasant-call, imi- 
tating the voice of thedam ; after this he makes 
a noise with his driver, which will make them 
run a little way forward in a cluster ; and this 
he is to repeat till he has secured them, 
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which an expert sportsman never fails to do, 
by driving them into bis nets. 

Drivinc, in metallurgy, is said of silver, 
when, in the operation of refining, the lead 
being burnt away, the remaining copper rises 
upon its surface in red fiery bubbles. 

Drivinc, in the sea-language, is said of a 
ship, when an anchor being let fall will not 
hold her fast, nor prevent her sailing away 
with the wind or tide. The best way in’ this 
case is to let fall more anchors, or to veer out 
more cable ; for the more cable she has out, the 
safer she rides. When a ship isa-hall or a-try, 
they say she drives to leeward. 

To DRUZZLE. v. a. (drisleu, German.) 
To shed in small slow drops (Shakspeare). 

To Davzzye. v. n. To fall in short slow 
drops (Addison). 

RVZZLY. a. (from drizzle.) Shedding 
small rain (Dryden). 


DROGHEDA, or TrREDag, a sea-port town 


and the capital of Louth in Ireland. In 1649 
Oliver Cromwell stormed and took it, when 
about 4,000 men, found in arms init, were put 
to the sword. It sends two members to par- 
liament, and is 23 miles N. of Dublin. Lat. 
51.53 N. Lon. 6.1 W. 

DROIL:. s. A drone ; a sluggard. 

To Drott. v.n. To work sluggishly and 
slowly ;_ to plod (Government of the Tongue). 

DROIT, jus, signifies right or law, of which 
some distinguish six kinds: 1. Jus recuperandi, 
right of recovery. 2. Jus entrandi, right of 
entering. 3. Jus habendi, right of having. 4. 
Jus retinendi, right of retaining. 5. Jus per- 
cipiendi, right of receiving. 6. Jus possidendi, 
right of possessing. 

Dror is also the highest of all real writs ; 
and takes its name of a writ of right from the 
greatest regard being shown to it, and asit has 
the most assured and final judgment, There 
are several sorts of these writs used in our law, 
as droit de avowson, droit de dower, droit de 
garde, droit patent, droit rationabili parte, and 
droit sur disclaimer. 

DROITWICH, a town of Worcestershire, 
‘in England, noted for excellent white salt, 
made from the salt springs in its neighbour- 
bood. It sends two members to parliament. 
Lat. 52.15 N. Lon 1.48 W. 

'DROLL. ‘s.  (droler, French.) 1. One 

whose business it is to raise mirth by pet- 
ty tricks; a jester; a buffoon (Prior). 2. 
A farce; something exhibited to raise mirth 
CSwift). 

To Droit. v. n. (drole, French.) 
to play the buffoon (Glanville). 

_ DRO'LLERY. s. (from droll.) Idlejokes ; 
buffoonery (Government of the Tongue). 

DROMEDARY, in: mastiology. See Ca- 
MELUS. ' 

DROMONES, in antiquity, a kind of 

achts. ‘Those who rowed them were called 
romonarii. 

DROMORE, a town of Ireland, in the 

county of Down, and the see of a bishop. 
Lat. 54.25 N. Lon. 6.8 W. 
DRONE. s. (epoen, Saxon.) (See Aris 


To jest; 
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and Bee.) 1. The bee which makes no honey 
(Dryden). 2. Asluggard ; an idler (Addison). 
3. ‘The hum, or instrument of humming. 

Drone. The greatest tube of the bag-pipe : 
the office of which is to emit oné continued 
deep note, as an accompanying bass to the air 
or tune played on the smaller pipes. 

To Drone. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
live in idleness ; to dream (Dryden). 2, To 
give a heavy dull tone (Dryden). 

DRONFIELD, a town in Derbyshire, 
with a market on Thursdays. It is situated 
at the edge of the Peak, in a very wholesome 
air. Lat. 53.18 N. Lon. 1. 25.W. . 

DRO!NISH. a. (from drone.) Idle; slug- 
gish; lazy; indolent; unactive (Dryden). 

DRONTE, in ornithology. See Dopo. 

DRONTHEIM, a city of Norway, capital 
of 4 government of the same name, with an 
archbishop’s see, and a good harbour. Lat. 
63..26 N:) Low.'i4..9 E. 

To DROOP. ». n. (droef, sorrow, Dutch.) 
1. To languish with sorrow (Sandys). 2. To 
faint; to prow weak (Roscommon). 3. To 
sink ; to leandownward (Pope). 

DROOPING (cernuus). In botany. The 
top orend pointing to the ground. Applied to 
the peduncle or flower: as in bidens cernua. 
Difierent trom nvuaing, NuTANs; which see. 

DROP, s. (opoppa, Saxon.) 1. A globule 
of moisture; as much liquor as falls at once 
when there is not a continual stream (Boyle), 
2. Diamonds hanging in the ear (Pope). _ 

Drop sERENE, s. (gutta serena, Latin.) 
A disease of the eye, proceeding from an in- 
spissation of the humour (Milton). 

To;Drop. v. a. (opoppan, Saxon.) 1. To 
pourin dropsor single globules (Deuteronomy). 
2. To let fall (Dryden). 3. To let go; to 
dismiss from .the hand, or the possession 
(Watts). 4. To utter slightly or casually 
(Amos). 5. To insert indirectly, or by way 
of digression (Locke). 6. To intermit; to 
cease (Collier). 7. Toquita master (L’Hsiér.). 
8. ‘To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without further association (dddison). 9. To 
suffer to vanish, or come to nothing (Swift). 
10. ‘To bedrop ; to speckle; to variegate with 
spots (Milton). 

To Drop. v.n. 1. Yo fall in drops, or sin- 
gle globules (Shakspeare). 2, To let drops 
fall (Psalms). 3. To fall; to come from a 
higher place (Cheyne). 4. To fall sponta- 
neously (Milton). 5. To fallin death; todie 
suddenly (Shakspeare), 6. To die (Digby). 
7. To sink into silence ; to vanish; to come to 
nothing (dddtson. Pope). 8. To come unex-, 
pectedly (Spectator). ° 

DRO’PPING. §s. (from. drop) 1. That 
which falls in drops (Donne). 2. That which 
drops when the continuous stream ceases 


(Pope). 


DRO'PLET. s. A little drop (Shakspeare). 
DROPS, in architecture, See GuTrz 
and TRYGLYPH. . 
Drors. See. 


Mikbienve and, PHAR 
MACY. . ORT ¢ 
DROPSICAL. a. (from dropsy.) Diseased 


¢ 
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with a dropsy; tending to a dropsy (drbuth- 
not). 

DRO’PSIED. a. (from dropsy.) Diseased 
with a drops (Shakspeure). pant 

_DROPSY. (Hydrops, from vdwp, water.) 
In medicine. See the different species of this 
disease, AscrTEs and ANASARCA: see also 
Mepicine. 

DRO’/PWORT.. See Spirza. 
‘Dropwort (Water). See OENANTHE. 

_ DRO/SERA. Sun-dew. In botany, a ge- 
nus of the class pentandria, order pentagynia, 
Calyx five-cleft ; petals five; capsule one cell- 
ed, three or five valved; seeds numerous. 
Eleven species ; chiefly Cape or Indian plants : 
but three common to the’ bogs and ditches of 
our own country: of these the sun-dew of the 
dispensatories is d. rotundifolia, with orbicu- 
lar, radical, depressed leaves, with hairy peti- 
oles ; scapes and calyxes hairy. The orbicular 
tadical leaves which resemble a cup are fringed 


‘with hair, and secretea limpid fluid, which has 


all the appearance of a dew-drop, and which is 
so constantly supplied, that the cups never 
dried up or exhausted during the hottest day ; 
whence the name sun-dew. The whole plant 
is extremely acrid, and the juice that exudes 
from its broken stem is sufficiently caustic to 
corrode the skin ; whence, mixed with milk, it 
is often used as a cosmetic. 

DROSS. s. (opor, Saxon.) 1. The recre- 
ment or despumation of metals (Hooker). 2. 
Rust; incrustation upon metal (Addison), 3. 
Refuse; leavings; sweepings; dregs; fecu- 
lence; corruption (Zullotson). 

DRO'SSINESS. s. (from drossy.) Foul- 
ness ; feculence; rust (Boyle). 

DRO’SSY. a. (from dross.) 1. Full of sco- 


rious or recrementitious parts; full of dross 


(Davies). 2. Worthless; foul; feculent 
(Donne). 

DRO’TCHEL. s. An idle wench; a slug- 
gard. 


DROVE. s. (from drive.) 1. A body or 
number of cattle (Hayward). 2. A number 
of sheep driven (South). 3. Any collection of 
animals (Milt.). 4. A crowd; a tumult (Dry.). 
-DRO/VEN. part. from drive: not used 
(Shakspeare). 

DRO'VER. s. He who is employed to drive 
cattle from one place to another, to sell. 

DROUGHT. s. (opugove, Saxon.) Dry 
weather ; want of rain (Sandys). 2. Thirst ; 
want of drink (Milton). 

. DROU'GHTINESS. s. (from droughty.) 
The state of wanting rain. 

DROU'GHTY. a. (from drought.) 1. 
Wanting rain; sultry (Ray). 2. Thirsty ; 
dry with thirst (Philips). : 

To DROWN». a. (opuncnian, Saxon.) 1. 
To suffocate in water (King Charles). 2. To 
overwhelm in water (Knolles). 3. To over- 
flow; to bury in an inundation ; to deluge 


(Dryden). 4. To immerge; to lose in any 


thing (Davies). 5. To lose in something that 
overpowers or covers (Wotton), 

To Drown. v. n. To be suffocated in the 
waters (Ascham). 
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DROWNING, signifies the extinetion of 
life by a total immersion in water. In some 
respects there seems to be a great similarity be- 
tween the death occesioned by immersion in 
water, and that by strangulation, suffocation 
by fixed air, apoplexies, epilepsies, sudden 
faintings, violent shocks of electricity, or even 
violent fallsand bruises. Physicians, however, 
are not agreed with regard to the nature of the 
injury done to the animal system in any or all 
of these accidents. It is indeed certain, that 
in al] the cases above mentioned, particularly 
in drowning, there is very often such a suspen- 
sion of the vital powers as to us hath the ap- 
pearance of a total extinction of them ; while 
yet they may be again set in motion, and the 
person restored to life, after a much longer sub- 
mersion than has been generally thought capa- 
ble of producing absolute death. The length 
of time during which a person may remain in 
water without being drowned, is very unequal 
in different individuals ; and depends as much 
on the temperature of the water as on the par- 
ticular constitution of the subject: in general, 
however, there is less prospect of recovery, 
after havingcontinued fifteen minutes immersed 
in water. Insuchcases, death ensues from im- 
peded respiration, and the consequent ceasing of 
ithe circulation of the blood, by which the body 
loses its heat, and, with that, the activity of the 
vital principle, Dr. Goodwyn justly observes, 
that the water produces all the changes which 
take place in drowning, only indirectly, by ex- 
cluding the atmospheric air from the lungs, as 
they admit but a very inconsiderable quantity 
of fluid to pass into them, during immersion. 
Hence we shall find, in the progress of this in- 
quiry, that inflation of the lungs is one of the 
principal means of restoring life. 

Before we describe the various methods that. 
have been successfully adopted, for recovering 
drowned persons, it will be useful to advert 
(on the plan of Dr. Struve) to those cireutn- 
stances which deserve to be duly weighed, pre- 
viously to any active measures being taken on 
such unfortunate occasions: 1. ‘The season and 
weather. 2. Length of time the person. has ° 
continued under water. 3. The’state of. his 
mind when the accident happened: whether 
he was intoxicated, frightened, &c. 4. Consti- 
tution of the body, and whether he was ina 
state of perspiration. 5, The height from 
which he fell, and whether his head plunged 
foremost. 6. Depth of the water ; whether it 
was cold or warm, sea or river water, and how 
he was dressed. Lastly, 7. The manner in 
which he was taken out, whether by the legs, 
and without receiving any injury, or by instru- 
ments ; and whether he was rolled about in a 
tub, or what other methods were pursued for 
his restoration. : 

Few improvements appear to have been 
made. in the treatment of the drowned, since - 
this important branch of medical science wes 
first discussed, in a popular manner, by the 
late Dr. Tissot ; yet the names of Cullen, 
Goodwyn, Cogan, Hawes, and Coleman, in 
Britain, as well as those of Unzer, Reimarus, 
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nd Struve, in Germany, deserve to be respect- 
fully mentioned:; from their various publica- 
tions, and especially of the two last mentioned, 
we shall briefly state the principal rules of con- 
duct to be observed, with respect to persons in 
that deplorable situation. | 
Symptoms of Apparent Death by Drown- 
ing.——Coldness ; paleness of the whole body ; 
the lips of a livid hue; the mouth either open 
or firmly closed ; the tongue blue, swelled and 
protruded ; the eye-lids closed, the eyes turned, 
and their pupils dilated ; the face swelled and 
blue; the lower belly hard and inflated. The 


first signs of returning animation are, convul- 


sive starting of the muscles df the face, or feet ; 
motion of the eye-lids ; a spasmodic shivering 
of the body. 

Lreatment.—1. After having been carefully 
taken out of the water by the arms, so as to 
prevent the least injury to the head and’ breast, 
the body ought to. be carried to the nearest 
house (if possible, on a, bier),. with the head 
somewhat raised; or, in fine warm weather, 
the resuscitative process may with more ad- 
vantage be performed in the open air, espe- 
cially in sun-shine.. 

2. When the subject is deposited, the upper 
part of the body should be supported half-sit- 
at with the head inclining towards the right 
side. 

3. The clothes are to. be taken off without 
delay, but with the greatest precaution; as 
violent shaking of the body might extinguish 
the latent spark of life. . 

4, The mouth and nose must be cleansed 
from the mucus and froth, by means of a fea- 
ther dipped in oil. 

5. The whole body should now be gently 
wiped. and dried with warm flannel cloths, then 
covered with blankets, feather-beds, hay, straw, 
&e. In cold or moist weather, the patient is 
to be laid on a matiress or bed, at a proper dis« 
tance from the fire, or in a room moderately 
heated ; but in the warm days of summer, a 
simple couch is sufficient. | 

6. If the patient be very young, or a child, it 
may be placed in bed between two persons, to 


- promote natural warmth. | 


7: In situations where the bath cannot be 
conveniently procured, bladders filled with 
lukewarm water should be applied to different 


parts of the body, particularly to the pit of the, 


stomach ; ora warming-pan wrapped in flannel, 


gently moved along’ the spine; or aromatie fo-_ 


| ployed. 


mentations frequently and cautiously repeated. 

8. As the breathing of many persons in an 
apartment would rendér the air mephitic, and 
thus retard, or even prevent the restoration of 
life, not more than five or six assistants should’ 
be suffered: to remain.in the room where the 
borly is deposited. | 

Stimulants generally, employed.—1. Mode- 


rate friction with soft, warm flannel, at the 


beginning, and gradually, increased by means of 
brushes dipped in.oil, till pulsations of the 
heart are perceptible, - 

2. Inflation, of the lungs, which may be 
more conveniently effected by blowing intoone 
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of the nostrils, than by introducing air into the 
mouth. For the former purpose, it is neces- 
sary to be provided with a wooden pipe, fitted 
at one extremity for filling the noswril, and at 
the other for being blown into by a healthy 
person’s mouth, or for receiving the muzzle of 
a pair of common bellows, by which the ope- 
ration may be longer continued. At first, 
however, it will always be more proper to in- 
troduce the warm breath from the lungs of a 
living. person, than to commence with cold 
atmospheric air. During this operation, the 
other nostril and the mouth should*be closed 
by an assistant, while a third person gently 
presses the chest with his hands, as soon as the 
lungs are observed to be inflated. 

3. Stimulating clysters, consisting of warm 
water and common salt ; or a strong solution 
of tartar emetic; or decoctions of aromatic 
herbs; or six ounces of brandy, should be 
speedily administered. We do. not consider 
injections of the smoke of tobacco, or even 
clysters of that narcotic plant, in all instances 
safe or proper. fi 

4. Let the body be gently rubbed:with com- 
mon salt, or with flannels dipped in spirits ; 
the pit of the stomach fomented with hot 
brandy ; the temples stimulated) with spirit of 
hartshorn ; and the nostrils occasionally tickled 
with a feather. 

5. Persons of a very robust frame, and 
whose skin after being dried assumes-a rigid 
and contracted surface, may be put into the 
sub-tepid bath, of about 65°, which must be 
gradually raised to 75° or 80° of Fahrenheit’s 
scale, according to circumstances ; or the bod 
carried to a brewhouse, and covered wit 
warm grains for three or four hours : but these 
expedients generally require medical’ assist~ 
ance. | 

6. Violent shaking and agitation of the body 
by the legs and arms, though strongly recom» 
mended, and'supposed to have often forwarded 
the recovery of children and boys; appears to us 
a doubtful remedy, which can be practised only 
in certain cases. . 

7. Sprinkling the naked body of a drowned 
person: with cold water; submitting it to the 
operation of a shower-bath, or the sudden 
shocks of :the electric fluid’; as well as whips 
ping .it with nettles, administering emetics, 
and blood-letting, are desperate expedients, 
which should be resorted: to-only after the more 
lenient, means have: been unsuccessfully em- 

It is, however, avolgar and dangerous error, 
to suppose that persons apparently dead by im- 
mersion under water are irrecoverable, because 
life does not soon re-appear: hence we serious- 
ly intreat: those:who.are thus employed in the 
service of humanity to persevere fur three or | 
four hours at: least, in the application of the 
most appropriate remedies above described ; for 
there are many instances recorded, of patients 
who recovered, after they had been relinquished 
by all their medical and other assistants: 


Preatment on the Return of Life.—As soon 
‘as the first symptoms of that peppy change . 
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become discernible, additional care must be 
taken to cherish the vital action, by the most 
soothing means, All violent proceedings 
should, therefore, be immediately abandoned, 
no farther stimulants applied, nor even the ears 
of the patient be annoyed by loud speaking, 
shouting, &c. At that important crisis, mo- 
derate friction only is requisite. And, if the 
reviving person happen to be in the bath, he 
may either remain there, provided his sensa- 
tions be easy and agreeable, or be removed toa 
comfortable bed, after being expeditiously dried 
with warm flannels: fomentations of aromatic 
plants may then be applied to the pit of the 
stomach ; bladders. filled with warm water 
placed to the left side; the soles of the feet 
rubbed with salt; the mouth cleared of froth 
and mucus, and a little white wine, or a solu- 
tion of salt in water, dropped on the tongue. 
But all strong stimulants, such as powerful 
electric shocks, strong odours of volatile salts, 
&c. are at this period particularly injurious. 
Lastly, the patient, after resuscitation, ought 
to be for a short interval resigned to the efforts 
of nature, and left, in a composed and quiescent 
state : as soonas he is able to swallow, without 
compulsion or persuasion, warm wine, or tea, 
with a few drops of vinegar, instead of milk, or 
gruel, warm beer, and the hke, should be 
given in small doses frequently repeated. 

We cannot conclude this subject without 
affording the reader a view of the different ar- 
ticles belonging to a complete chest of instru- 
ments, and other materials, employed in the 
various processes for recovering suspended ani- 
mation from drowning. ‘The merit of these 
institutions in England is due, to Drs. Cogan 
and Hawes, the founders of the Royal Humane 
Society at London ; but the improved arrange- 
ment of the chest now to be described, toge- 
ther with the choice of internal and external 
remedies, were made by a respectable surgeon 
at Deptford, Mr. Kite, in 1788, though con- 
siderably extended in 1790, by Mr. Redlich, 
a medical practitioner of respectability at Ham- 
burgh. This gentleman is likewise one of the 
most active members of the Humane Society in 
that city, and has offered the following articles 
for sixty-five marks, or about four guineas and 
a half. His complete chest contains : 

A small bottle of rectified spirit of wine. 


Ditto, white-wine vinegar. 
Ditto, sweet oil. 

Ditto, white French brandy, 
Ditto, volatile sal ammoniac. 
Ditto, vitriolic zther. 

Ditto, mustard-seed. 


A machine for injecting the smoke of to- 
bacco. 

A leather tube, together with a pair of bel- 
lows, for inflating the lungs. 

Another tube of leather, for introducing me. 
dicines into the stomach. ! 

A small syringe for clearing the throat of 
mucus. . 

Three woollen covers or blankets. 

Four brushes, and six woollen cloths for 
performing friction. 
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Several emetics. 

Two lancets for blood-letting. 

One pound of tobacco. 

A roller and cushion, to 
section. 

Two quills, a sponge, and some lint. 

A pocket-knife. ~ 

An apparatus for striking fire. 

Chamomile and ‘elder-flowers. ; 

Common salt:—and a printed copy of 
rules and directions for treating the drowa- 
ed. 

Conceiving that a chest containing all these 
articles could not be purchased in London for 
less than double the price above stated, beside 
the additional trouble of procuring them, we 
have borrowed this account from our respect- 
able fellow-labourer, the editor of the Do- 
mestic Encyclopedia. } 

To DROWSE. v. a. (droosen, Dutch.) To 
make heavy with sleep (Milton). 

To Drowsg. v. n. 1. To slumber; to grow 
heavy with sleep (Milton). 2. To look heavy, 
not cheerful (Shakspeare). 

DRO’WSIHED. s. Sleepiness; inclination 
to sleep : obsolete (Spenser). 

DRO’WSILY. ad. (from drowse.) 1. Sleep- 
ily; heavily (Dryden). 2. Sluggishly ; idly ; 
slothfully ; lazily (Raleigh). © 9 

DRO/WSINESS. s. (from drowse.) 1. 
Sleepiness ; heaviness with sleep (Crashaw.). 
2. Idleness ; indolence ; inactivity (Bacon). 

DRO'WSY. a. (from drowse.) 1. Sleepy; 
heavy with sleep; lethargic (Dryden). 2.: 
Heavy; lulling; causing sleep (Addison). 3. 
Stupid ; dull (4tcerbury). 

To DRUB. v. a. (druber, to kill, Dan.) To 
thrash ; to beat; to bang (Hudzbras). 

Drus. s. (from the verb.) A thump; a 
knock ; a blow (Addison). 

To DRUDGE. v. a. (draghen, to carry, — 
Dutch.) To labour in mean offices ; to toil 
without honour or dignity; to work hard (O¢- 


be used in venz- 


way). - 


Drupee. s. (from the verb.) One employed 
in mean labour; a slave (Shakspeare). 

DRU'DGER. s. (from drudge.) 1. A mean 
labourer, 2. The drudging-box. 

DRU!/DGERY. s. Mean labour; ignoble 
toil; servile occupation (Southern). 


DRU'DGING-BOX. s. The box out of 


which flour is sprinkled upon roast meat >> ~ 


(King). 

DRUIDGINGLY. ad. Laboriously ;_ toil- 
somely. 

DRUG. s. (drogue, French.) 1., An ingre- 
dient used in physic; a medicinal simple. (See 
Materia Mepica, PuarMacy, &c.) 2. 
Any thing without worth or value; any thing 
of which no purchaser can be found (Dryden). 
3. A drudge (Shakspeare). 

To Drug. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To-sea- 
son with medicinal ingredients (Shakspeare).. 
2. To tincture with something offensive (Mz/- 


fom). { qtr 

DRUGGET, in commerce, a sort of stuff, » 
very thin, and narrow, sometimes all wool, and 
sometimes half wool, and half thread ; having ‘ 
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sometimes the wale, but more usually with. 
out, 

DRU‘GGIST. s. (from drug.) One who 
sells physical drugs (Boyle). 

DRU’GSTER. s. (from drug.) One who 
sells physical simples (Aéferlury). 

DRUIDS, Druipes, or Druipam, the 
priests or ministers of religion among the an- 
cient Celt or Gauls, Britons, and Germans. 
Some authors derive the word from the He- 
brew own derussim, or drussim, which they 
translate contemplatores. Picard, Celtopzed. 
lib. ii. p. 58, believes the Druids to have been 
thus called from Druis, or Dryius, their leader, 


the fourth or fifth king of the Gauls, and father: 


of Saron or Naumes, Pliny, Salmasius, Vige- 
nere, &c. derive the name from deus, oak 5 on 
account of their inhabiting, or at least fre- 
quenting, and teaching in forests: or perhaps 
because, as Pliny says, they never sacrificed 
but under the oak. But it is hard to imagine 
how the Druids should come to speak Greek. 
Menage derives the word from the old British 
drus, demon, magician. Borel, from the 
Saxon dry, magician ; or rather from the old 
British dru, or derw, oak, whence he takes 
deus to be derived ; which is the most probable 
supposition. , 

The Druids were the first and most distin- 
guished order among the Gauls and Britons; 
they were chosen out of the best families ; and 
the honours of their birth, joined with those of 
their function, procured them the highest ve- 
neration among the people. The authority of 
the kings of Britain was greatly controlled by 
the Druids, who were not only the ministers of 
religion, but also possessed the right of making 
laws, of explaining and executing them. Their 
power, and consequently the honour paid them, 
was incredibly great. They were considered 
as the interpreters of the gods; they were ex- 
empted from all taxes and military services ; 
and their persons were held sacred and invio- 
lable. ‘They were objects of such veneration, 
that the rage of hostile armies about to-engage 
was not only suspended, but entirely suppress- 
ed, by their interposition. (Diodor. v. 31. 
Strab.iv. 197.) ‘There was a chief Druid chosen 
by the suflrages of the rest; which was an of- 
fice of so great dignity, that the appointment 
to it was sometimes determined by arms. ‘The 
chief residence of the Archdruid of Gaul was 
at Dreux, in Pais Chartrain (in finibus.Carnu- 
tum, yu@ regio totius Gallic media hultebatur), 
whither all those who had law-suiis camé to 
get them determined. (Czsar, vi. 13.) The 
Archdruid of Britain resided, as it is thought, 
in the island of Anglesey (in Mona), where 
the vestiges of his palace, and of the houses of 
the other Druids, who attended him, are said 
still to be visible. (Rowland’s Mona A ntiqua.) 
_ We know but little as to their peculiar doc- 
fines ; only that they believed the immortality 
of the soul ; and, as is generally supposed, the 
metempsychosis ; though alate author makes 


it appear highly probable they did not believe 
this last, at least not in the sense of the Pytha- 


goreans. 
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They held the plant misletoe in singular ve- 
neration. Pliny relates the ceremony where~ 
with they gathered it every year, lib. xvi. cap. 
44. They placed great confidence, also, in 
serpent’s eggs, gathered afier a peculiar man- 
ner, and under a certain disposition of the 
moon, described by Pliny; and imagined them. 
effectual means for ihe gaining of law-suits, 
and procuring the good graces of princes. And 
hence the same author concludes it is, that the 
caduceus, or rod encompassed with two serpents 
interwoven, has been assumed as a symbol of 
peace. Suetonius, in his Life of Claudius, as~ 
sutes us, they sacrificed men; and Mercury is 
said to be the god to whom they offered these 
victims. Diod. Siculus, lib. vi. observes, it’ 
was only upon extraordinary o¢casions they 
made such offerings: as, to consult what mea- 
sures to take, to learn what should befal them, 
&c, by the fall of the victim, the tearing of his 
members, and the manner of his blood gushing 
out. Augustus condemned the custom 3 aad 
Tiberius, and Claudius, punished and abolish- 
ed it. 

DRUM, is a martial musical instrument in 
form of a cylinder, hollow within; and covered 
at the two ends with vellum, which is stretched 
or slackened at pleasure by means of small 
cords or sliding knots. Jt is beat upon with. 
sticks. Drums are sometimes made of brass, 
but most commonly they are of wood. The 
drum is by Le Clerc said to have been an orien= 
tal invention, and to have been brought by the 
Arabians, or perhaps rather the Moors, into 
Spain. 

Drums (Kettle), are two sorts of large ba- 
sons of copper or brass, rounded in the bottom, 
and covered with vellum or goat skin, which is 
kept fast by a circle of iron round the body of 
the drum, with a number of screws to draw up 
and down. ‘They are much used among the 


horse ; as also in operas, oratorios, concerts, 


&e. 

Drum, or Drummer, he that beats the 
drum ; of whom each company of foot has: 
one, and sometimes two. Every regiment has 
a drum-major, who has the command over the 
other drums, ‘They are distinguished from the 
soldiers by clothes of a different fashion ; their 
post, when a battalion is drawn up, is on the 
flanks, and on a march it is betwixt the divi- 
sions. 

Drum OF THE EAR. See Ear, Tympa- 
NuM, and ANATOMY, 

To Drum. v. n. 1. To beata drum; to beat 
atune onadrum. 2. To beat witha pulsatory 


“motion (Dryden). 


‘o DRU'MBLE. v. n.'To drone; to be 
sluggish (Shakspeareé). 
DRUMBOTE, a town of Ireland, in the 


county of Monaghan, Lat. 54.10 N. Lon. 
6.31 W. | 

DRU/MFISH. s. The name ofa fish (Wood- 
ward). 


DRUMLANRIG, a town of Dumfries- 
shire, in the district of Nithsdale; remarkable 
for a wood of oak, six miles in length. Lar: 
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DRUM-MAJOR. s. (drum and major.) 


The chief drummer of a regiment (Cleave- 
land). . 

DRUIM-MAKER.. s. He who deals in 
drums. 

DRU’/MMER. s. He whose office 1s to beat 
the drum (Gay). 

YRUMMER, in entomology. See BLATT A. 

DRUMMOND (William), a Scotch poet, 
He was the son of sir John Drummond, of 
Hawthornden, and was born there in 1585. 
He was destined for the law, and had an edu- 
eation accordingly ; but Parnassus had more 
charms for him than the courts, &c. and the 
law was totally abandoned. In his retirement 
at Hawthornden, he wrote several beautiful 
poems; but the death ofa lady to whorn he was 
about to be married affected him so much, that 
he went abroad, where he remained some 
youn and then returned to his own country. 

n his retirement he wrote his history of the 
seven kings of the name of James, and several 
pieces to promote peace and union in that tur- 
bulent time. 
dow and three children. His works were 
printed in folio at Edinburgh tn 1711. 

~ DRU/MSTICK. s. The stick with which a 
drum is beaten. 

DRUNK. a. (from drink.) 1. Intoxicated 
with liquor; inebriated (Dryden). 2. Drench- 
ed or saturated. with moisture (Deuferonomy). 

DRU'/NKARD. s. (from drunk.) One given 
to excessive use of strong liquors ; one addicted 
to habitnal ebriety GSouth). 

DRU’/NKEN. a. (from drunk.) 1. Intox- 
icated with liquor; inebriated (Bacon). 2. 
Given to habitual ebriety. 3. Saturated with 
moisture (Shakspeare). 4. Done ina state of 
inebriation (Swifé). : 

DRU'NKENLY. ad. (from drunken.) In 
a drunken manner (Shakspeare). | 

DRU'INKENNESS. s. (from drunken.) }. 
Intoxication with strong liquor (Taylor). 2. 
Habitual ebriety (Watts), 3. Intoxication, 
or inebriation of any kind; disorder of the fa- 
culties (Spenser). — $ 

Drunxkenness, a well known affection of 
the brain, occasioned by drinking too freely of 
intoxicating liquors. Druokenness appears in 
different shapes in different constitutions : 
same it makes gay, some sullen, and some fu- 
rious. The mischief of drunkenness consists 
in the following bad effects: 1. [t betrays most 
constitutions either into extravagances of anger, 
or sins of lewdness. 2. It disqualifies men for 
the duties of their station, both by the tempo- 
rary disorder of their faculties, Ci oe length by 
a constant incapacity and stupefaction. 3. It 
is attended with expences, which can ofien be 
ill spared, 4. It is sure to occasion uneasiness 
to the family of the drunkard. 5. It shortens 
life. TTo these consequences of ‘drunkenness 
must be added the peculiar, danger and mischief 
of the example. ‘ Drunkenness (says Paley) 
is a social festive vice. The. drinker collects 
his circle; the circle naturally spreads; of 
those who are drawn within it, many become 
the corrupters and centres of sets and circles of 


He died in 164g, leaving a wi- 
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their own ; every one countenancing, and per- 
haps emulating: the rest, till a whole neigh- 
bourhood be infected from the contagion of a 
single example. With this observation upon 
the spreading quality of drunkenness may be 
connected a remark which belongs to the se- 
veral evil effects above recited. The conse~ 
quences of a vice, like the symptoms of a dis- 
ease, though they be all enumerated in the 
description, seldom all meet in the same sub- 
ject. In the instance under consideration, the 
age and temperature of one drunkard may have 
little to fear from inflammations of lust or an- 
ger; the fortune of a second may not be in- 
jured by the expence; a third may have no 
family to be disquieted by his irregularities ; 
and a fourth may possess a constitution fortified 
against the poison of strong liquors. But if, as 
we always ought to do, we comprehend within 
the consequences of our conduct the mischief 
and tendency of the example, the above cir- 
cumstances, however fortunate for the indivi- 
dual, will be found to vary the guilt of his 
intemperance less, probably, than he supposes. 
Although the waste of time and money may 
be of small importance to you, it may be of the 
utmost to some one or other whom your socie= 
ty corrupts. Repeated or long continued ex- 
cesses,, which hurt not your health, may be 
fatal to your companion, Although you have 
neither wife nor child, nor parent, to lament 
your absence from home, or expect your return 
to it with terror; other families, whose hus- 
bands and fathers have been invited to share 
in your ebriety, or encouraged to imitate it, 
may justly lay their misery or ruin at your 
door. ‘This, will hold good, whether the per- 
son seduced be seduced immediately by you, ot 
the vice be propagated from you to him, 
through several intermediate examples.” 

The ancient Lacedemonians used to make. 
their slaves frequeutly drunk, to give their 
children an aversion and horror towards it. 
The Indians hold drunkenness a species. of 
madness; and in their language, the same term 
(ramgam), that signifies, drunkard,” signifies 
also a ** phrenetic.” 

Drunkenness, by our laws, is very properly 
looked upon as an aggravation rather than an 
excuse for any crime. For the offence of 
drunkenness a man may be punished in the ec- 
clesiastical court, as well as by justices of peace 
by statute. And by 4 Jac. I. c.5. and 21 Jac. 
1. c. 7. if any person shall be convicted of 
drunkenness by the view of a justice, oath of 
one witness, &e. he. shall forfeit 5s. for the 
first offence, to be levied by distress and sale of 
his goods; and for want of a distress, shall sit 
in the stocks six hours: and, for the second 
offence, he is to be bound with two sureties in 
101. each, to be of good behaviour, or to be. 
committed. And he who is guilty of any crime 
through his own voluntary drunkenness, shall 
be punished for it as if he had been sober. It 
has been held that drunkenness is a sufficient 
cause to remove a magistrate: and the prose-. 
cution for this offence by the statute of 4 Jac. 
I. c. 5. was to be, and still may be, before jue 
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tices of peace in their sessions by way of indict- 
ment, &c. Equity will not relieve against a 
bond, &c. given’ by a man when drunk, unless 
the drunkenness is occasioned through the ma- 
nagement or contrivance of him to whom the 
bond is given. . 

DRUPA. Inbotany, Pericarpium farctum 
évalve, nucem continens. A pulpy pericarp or 
fruit without valves, containing a nut or stone 
with a kernel. As plum, apricot, peach, al- 
mond, olive, &c. Some call this sort of fruit 
prunus or plum. It is usually a moist suceu- 
fens fruit ; but sometimes dry, as the almond. 

~ DRUPACEA, The thirty-eighth order in 
Linnéus's Fragments of a Natural Method ; 
containing those trees which bear a drupe or 
~ plum, 

DRUSES, a people of Syria, on the moun- 

tains Libanus and Antilibanus. Their lan- 
guage is the Arabic ; and their religion peculiar 
to themselves, consisting of certain mysterious 
ceremonies, accompanied with very little, if 
any, zeal. ‘They are warlike, inured to labour, 
are creat enemies of the Turks, and nave their 
particular princes, called Ennirs. 
~ DRUSIUS (John), a learned protestant, 
born at Oudenard in Flanders, in 1555. He 
‘was educated at Ghent, and Louvain; but 
Jearnt Hebrew at Cambridge. He was for 
some time professor of the oriental languages 
at Oxford; but afterwards went to Traneker, 
where he became professor of Hebrew, and 
died in 1616. He wrote several learned works ; 
and helda vast correspondence with the learn- 
ed: for, besides letters in Hebrew, Greek, aud 
other Janguages, there were found 2300 Latin 
letters among his papers. 

DRY. a. Comiz, Saxon.) 1. Arid; not wet; 
not moist (Bacon). 2. Not rainy (Addison). 
3. Not succulent ; not juicy (Shakspeare). 4. 
Being without tears (Dryden). 5. Thirsty ; 
athirst (Shakspeare).. 6. Jeune; barren ; 
plain (B. Jon.). 7. Hard ; severe (Hudilras). 

To Dry. v.a. 1. To free from moisture ; 
to arefy; to exsiccate (Bacon). 2. To exhale 
anoisture (Dryden). 3. To wipe away moisture 
(Denham). 4. To scorch with thirst (/sazah). 
5. To drain; to exhaust (Philips). 6. To 
Dry up. To deprive totally of moisture 
(Woodward). . 

To Dry. v. n. To grow dry; to lose 
moisture ; to be drained of its moisture. 

Dry oT, a disease incident to timber used 
for building, such as flooring-boards, joists, 
wainscoting, &c. supposed to proceed from 
the boletus lachrymans. (See Boterves.) 
Dr. Darwin is of opinion, that the dry-rot 
may be entirely prevented, by soaking the 
timber first in lime-water, till it has absorb- 
ed as much of it as possible, and after it 
has become dry, immersing it in a_ weak 
solution of vitriolic acid in water, which he 
supposes will not only preserve it from decay 
for many centuries (if it be kept dry), but also 
render it less infammable ; a circumstance that 
merits considerable attention in constructing 
houses. In the Transactions of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, we meet with the 


ease be taken out and examined. 
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following account of the cause of the dry-rot in 
timber, and the method of preventing it, com- 
municated by Mr. Batson, of Limehouse. He 
observes, that the dry-rot having taken place 
in one of his parlours, to such a degree as to 
require the pulling down part of the wainscot 
every third year, and perceiving that it arose 
from a damp, stagnated air, and from the 
inoisture of the earth, he determined, in the 
month of June, 1783, to build a narrow closet 
next the wall through which the moistyre 
came to the parlour, This expedient had the 
desired effect. But, though the rot in the par- 
lour was totally stopped, the evil soon appeared 
in the closet, where fungi of a yellow colour 
arose in various parts. In the autumn of the 
year 1786 the closet was locked up about ten 
weeks : on opening it, numerous excrescences 
were observed about the lower part; a white 
mould was spread bya plant resembling a vine, 
or sea-weed ; and the whole of the inside, chi- 
na, &c. was covered with a fine powder of the 
colour of brick-dust. On cleaning out. the 
closet, it was discovered that the disease had 
affected the wood so far as to extend through 
every shelf, and the brackets that supported 
them. In the beginning of the year 1789, he 
determined to strip the whole closet of lining 
and floor, not to leave a particle of the wood 
behind, and also to dig, and take away, about 
two feet of the earth in depth, and leave the 
walls to dry, so as to destroy the roots or seeds 
of the evil, When, by time, the admission of 
air, and good brushing, it had become proper- 
ly dry and cleansed, he filled it, of sufficient 
height for the joists, with anchor-smith’s ashé, 
because no vegetable will grow in them. The 
joists being sawed off to their proper lengths, 
and fully prepared, they and their plates were 
well charred, and laid upon the ve parti- 
cular directions being given, that no scantling 
or board might be cut or planed in the place, 
lest any dust or shavings might drop among the 
ashes. ‘The flooring-boards being very dry, he 
caused them to be laid close, to prevent the 
dust getting down, which perhaps, in the 
course of time, might bring on vegetation. 
The framing of the closet was then fixed up, 
having all the lower pannels let in, to be fast- 
ened with buttons only, so that, if any veges 
tation should arise, the pannels might with 
In some si- 
tuations it might be expedient and necessary to 
take out a greater depth of earth ; and where 
asties can be had from a foundry, they may be 
substituted for those of anchor-smiths ; but 
house ashes are by no means to be depended 
upon. At the expiration of seven years from 
the period of making this experiment the wain- 
scot was removed, and the flooring-boards also 
taken up, when they were found entirely free 
from any appearance of the rot; two pieces 
of wood (yellow fir) which had been driven 
into the wall as plugs, without being previous- 
ly charred, were alone affected with this dis- 
ease. ; (British Encyclo.). See Rot. 
DRYADS, in the heathen theology, a sort 
of deities, or nymphs, which the ancients 
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thought inhabited groves and woods. . They 
differed from the Hamadryads; these latter 
being attached to some particular tree, with 
which they were born, and with which they 
died; whereas the Dryades were goddesses of 
trees and woods in general. See Hama- 
DRYADES. 

DRYA’NDRA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicecia, order monadelphia. “Calyx two- 
leaved ; petals five ; stamens nine; fruit three 
or four grained ; seeds solitary. One species 
only; a dwarf tree of Japan; with leaves at 
the end of the twigs, heart-shaped, entire, ¢la- 
brous ; pannicle spreading ; and yellow flowers. 

DRYAS. Mountain avens. -In botany, a 
genus of the class icosandria, order polygynia. 
Calyx eight or ten-cleft, inferior ; petals five or 
eight; seeds with long feathery awnis ; recép- 
tacle depressed. One species, only ; found in 
the mountains of our own country, and in 
Denmark. ‘ 
~ DRYDEN (John), a great English poet, 
was born of an ancient family, at Aldwinkle, 
in Northamptonshire, in 1631, and educated 
_at Westminster school, from whence he re- 
moved to Trinity college, Cambridge. In 
1058 he wrote an elegy on Oliver Cromwell ; 
and in 1660, a poem on the restoration of 
Charles If. His productions were now rapid, 
and procured him the place of poet-laureat on 
the death of Davenant in 1668. The same 
year appeared his essay on dramatic poesy, 
which was replied to by sir Robert Howard, 
and vindicated by the author. In 1669 he 
brought out his first play entitled, The Wild 
Gallant, a comedy, which met with indifferent 
-success. He was not discouraged, however, 
but went on in his dramatic career, and pro- 
duced a great number of plays, some of which 
possess considerable merit. In 1671 he was ex- 
posed to ridicule on the stage in the character 
of Bays, in the duke of Buckingham’s comedy 
of The Rehearsal. In 1679 appeared an essay 
On satire, written by the earl of Mulgrave and 
Mr. Dryden. This piece contained some se- 
vere strokes on the earl of Rochester, who em- 
ployed three fellows to cudgel Dryden as he 
came out of a coffee-house in Covent-garden. 
In 1681 he published his Absalom and Achi- 
tophel, which was a keen satire on the duke 
of Monmouth and his abettors. In 1682 he 
printed his poem, entitled, Religio Laici, in- 
tended for a defence of revealed religion. In 
1684 he translated Maimbourg’s History of the 
League, in which he had been employed by 
Charles IT. on whose death he wrote his Thre- 
nodia Augustalis. On the accession of James 
II. he turned Roman Catholic, which laid him 
open to the lashes of the wits; and some di- 
vines, as Stillingfleet and Burnet, handled him 
severely for his apostacy. Like most converts, 
Dryden chose to shew his sincerity by writing 
in defence of his new religion: but unfortu- 
nately, he did it'in such a manner, as only to 
bring both himself and his faith into ridicule. 
His poem, called the Hind and Panther, is a 
most ridiculous attempt to vindicate the church 
of Rome, which is represented by the first 
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beast, and the church of England by the lat- 
ter. [his poem was answered by Moniague 
and Prior, ina piece entitled, The Hind and 
Panther, transposed to the story of the Country 
Mouse and City Mouse. He was dismissed 
from the office of poet-laureat at the revolu- 
tion, and was succeeded by Shadwell, whom 
he severely satirised in his Mac Flecnoe. In 
1688 he published a translation of father Bou- 
hour’s Life of St. Francis Xavier 3 andin 1693 
appeared his translation of Juvenal and. Per- 
sius. In 1693 came out his translation of du 
Fresnoy’s Art of Painting ; and two years after 
his translation of Virgil. In 16g8 he published 
his Fables, ofa and modern. He died in 
1701, and was buried in Westminster-abbey, 
where there is a monument to his memory 
erected by John Sheffield, duke of Bucking- 
ham. Mr, Dryden married Lady Elizabeth 
Howard, daughter of the earl of Berkshire, by 
whom he had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Charles was made usher of the pa- 
lace to pope Clement XI. but returning to 
ingland he was drowned near Windsor in 
1704. John wrote a comedy, called the Hus- 
band his own Cuckold; and Henry became a 
monk, 

Congreve, whose authority cannot be sus- 
pected, has given us such an account of Dry= 
den, as makes hiin appear no less amiable in | 
his private character as a man, than he was 
illustrious in his public one as a poet. In the 
former light, according to that gentleman, he 
‘was humane, compassionate, forgiving, and 
sincerely friendly: of an extensive reading, a 
tenacious memory, and a ready communica- 
tion ; gentle in the correction of the writings 
of others, and patient under the reprehension 
of his own deficiencies : easy of access himself, 
but slow and diffident in his advances to 
‘others ; and of all men the most modest and 
the most easy to bediscountenanced in his ap- 
proaches either to his superiors or his equals. 
As to his writings, he is perhaps the happiest 
in the harmony of his numbers of any poet 
who ever lived either before or since his time, 
not even Mr. Pope himself excepted. His 
imagination is ever warm, his images noble, 
his descriptions beautiful, and his sentiments 
just and becoming. In his prose he is poetical 
without bombast, concise without pedaatry, 
and clear without prolixity. His dramatic 
have, perhaps, the least merit of all his writ- 
ings: indeed, his comedies are, most of them, 
particularly deserving of censure, ‘on account 
of the loose sentiments and obscene expressions 
with which they abound. It is true, we have 
been reminded that he lived in an immoral 
age 5 and we have been desired to consider, 
that 


“* Those who live to please, must please to 
live.” 


\ 


The apology, however, in our opinion, is not 
sufficiently forcible ; and it comes with the 
least possible weight when it proceeds from 
those who point to the stage as the great en- 
gine of the reformation of mankind. Much 
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interesting information respecting this great | 


poet will be found in the elegant works of 
-Malone and Walter Scott. 

DRY'ER. s. (from dry.) That which has 
the quality of absorbing moisture (Temple). 

DRY‘EYED. a. (dry and eye.) Without 
tears; without weeping (Milton). 

DRYING OIL, oil prepared by boiling 
‘with litharge, forming the basis of a vast num- 
ber of paints and varnishes. See OILs FIXED. 

DRY'LY. ad. (from dry.) 
‘moisture. 2. Coldly ; frigidly ; without af- 
fection (Dry.). 3. Jejunely ; barrenly (Pope). 

DRY’‘NESS. s. (from dry.) 1. Want of 
“moisture; siccity (Bentley). 2. Want of suc- 
culence (Shakspeare). 3. Wantof embellish- 
‘ment ; want of pathos; jejuneness ; barren- 
ness (Ben Jonson.) 4. Want of sensibility in 
devotion ; want of ardour ; aridity (Taylor). 

DRY’NURSE. s. (dry and nurse.) 1. A 
woman who brings up and feeds a child with- 
‘out the breast. 2. One who takes care of an- 
other (Shakspeare) 
 To.Dry!NuRSE. v. a. 
‘breast (Hudibras). 

DRY’OPS. In zoology, a tribe of insects 
-of the coleopterous genus cryptocephalus, thus 
named by Ba bribhae in his entomology. See 
CrYPTOCEPHALUS. 

DRYPIS. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order tryginia. Calyx five-toothed ; 
petals five; capsule opening transversely all 
round; one-seeded. One species only : found 
in Italy and Barbary: a shrubby plant with 
_ procumbent, four-sided stems ; leaves subulate, 
mucronate ; those of the fork lanceolate, three- 
toothed on each side; corols crowned. 

DRY'SHOD. a. Without wet feet ; without 
treading above the shoes in the water (Sid- 


To feed without the 


ney). e 

DU'AL. a. (dualis, Latin.) Expressing the 
number two (Clarke). . 

DUALISM, or DirHetsm, an opinion 
‘which supposes two principles, two gods, or 
two independent uncreated beings, of which 
one is the first cause of good, the other of evil. 
See MANICHEES. 

To DUB. v. a. (oubban, Saxon.) 1. To 
make a manaknight bya blow with the sword 
(Hayward). 2. To confer any kind of dignity 
‘(Cleaveland). 

Due. s. A blow; a knock (Hudibras). 

DUBBING, in the cocking glossary, 1s 
taking off the comb and gills from a game 
chick before he is turned to a master walk. 


The operation is performed with a penknife. 


for the comb, and a pair of scissors, for the 
gills : after which it is necessary to wash the 
parts with vinegar, or weak salt and water. 

DUBHE, in astronomy, a name given to 
the star marked « in Ursa major. It is, like- 
wise, often called the upper Pointer. 

DUBIO'SITY. s. (from dubious.) A thing 
doubtful: not used (Brown). 

DUBIOUS, a: (dubius, Latin.) 1. Doubt- 
ing; notsettled in an opinion. 2. Uncertain; 
that of which the truth is not fully known 
(Derham). 3. Not plain; not clear (Milton). 
4. Having the event uncertain (Milfon). 


1. Without > 
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DU'BIOUSLY. ad. (from dulious.) Uncer” 
tainly ; without any determination (Swift). 

DU/BIOUSNESS. s. Uncertainty ; doubt- 
fulness (Broome). 

DU’BITABLE. a. (dabito, Latin.) Doubt- 
ful; uncertain; what may be doubted, 

DUBITA‘TION. 5s. (dubitutio, Latin.) 
The act of doubting; doubt (Grew). 

DUBITATIVE CONJUNCTIONS. See 
GRAMMAR. | 

DUBLIN, a county of Ireland, 27 miles 
long, and 17 broad, having the Irish sea on the 
E. Kildare and East Meath on the W. and 
N.W. and Wicklow on the S. It sends 10 
members to parliament, contains 87 parishes, 
4 market towns, and 1 city. | 

Dustin, by the Saxons called Duffin, by 
the Welch Dinas-dulin, and in the Irish lan- 
guage Balacloigh ; i. e. a town upon hurdles, 
on which the people think the city is founded, 
the ground being soft and quaggy. But the 
original words signify a walled town, particu- 
larly raised with stones. The Roman name 
is Eblana. This city is the metropolis of Ire- 
land, the second city in the British dominions, 
and contains near 200,000 inhabitants. It is 
270 miles distant from London, and 66 from Ho- 
lyhead in Wales. It stands about 7 miles from 
the sea, at the bottom of a large bay, on the 
river Liffey. The river Liffey is crossed by six 
bridges; the sides are embanked with spacious 
quays, so that vessels can load and unload be- 
fore the houses of the merchants. The bay is 
about seven miles broad, and unsafe in stormy 
weather, but the channel is confined for three 
miles on each side by a broad stone wall, for 
the protection of- ships in the road. Vessels 
which draw more than seven feet cannot come 
up to the quay. A floating light has been 
erected on the north side of the harbour, to 
prevent accidents, and lighted every night; 
and, in the day-time, a flag is constantly hoist- 
ed from half flond to half ebb. The entrance 
into the harbour is thought to be one of the 
most beautiful in Europe. In this city are 
twenty parishes, and eighteen churches, some 
chapels of ease, the cathedral, and the collegi- 
ate, Christ’s Church. Dublin is the see of an 
archbishop, erected in the year 1152 ; it was 
a bishopric in the 7th century, and, in the year 
1214, the bishopric of Glandalough, which 
was founded in the 6th century, was incorpo- 
rated with Dublin. The see of Dublin has 
two cathedrals, both within the city, Christ- 
church, founded for regular canons, and con- 
verted into a collegiate church for a dean and 
chapter by Henry VIII. in the year 1641, and 
St. Patrick, for thirteen, now twenty-two pre- 
bendaries. The university was first projected 
in the year 1311, but did not flourish till the 
reign of queen Elizabeth, who granted it a 
charter. James I. endowed it with large 
estates in the province of Ulster. Charles G 


was likewise a benefactor, and, in the year 


1627, granted it a new charter and statutes. It 
consists of a chancellor, a vice-chancellor, pro- 
vost, vice-provost, twenty-two fellows, and five 
royal professorships of divinity, common-law, 
civil-law; physic, aud Greek ; besides these, 
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three others were founded by sir Patrick 
Dun, of physic, chirurgery and pharmacy ; 
there are likewise professorships of mathema- 
tics, oriental languages, oratory, history, and 
natural philosophy : the number of students is 
usually about 400, including seventy on the 
foundation. The building is noble and spa- 
cious, and consists of two quadrangles. An 
observatory has been erected on a rocky hill, 
about four miles north-west of the city. The 
castle, where the lord-lieutenant resides, is si- 
tuated nearly in the centre of the town : it was 
not used as a palace, or residence of the vice- 
roy, till the reign of Elizabeth, when it was 
repaired and beautified by sir Henry Sidney, 
lord deputy. The parliament house is a mag- 
nificent building, erected between the years 
41729 and 1739, at the expence of 40,0001. 
The Royal Exchange cost likewise 40,0001. 
and was ten years building, from the year 1769 
to the year 1779. The Custom-house is a 
magnificent building: so are the courts of 
justice. Other public buildings of note are 


the linen hall, the barracks, the theatre, the ‘ 


tollsell, or town-house, hospitals for invalids, 
for the children of soldiers and sailors, and for 
the reception of.the aged and infirm ; for | ing- 
in women, for the blind, &c. The pad 4 pA 
lege of physicians was established in the year 
1079 ; the royal college of surgeons in the year 
1785; the academy for the advancement of 
science, polite literature, and antiquities, in 
1786. Other societies are for soldiers’ orphans ; 
the marine society ; society for promoting the 
linen and hemp manufacture ; for improving 
agriculture, &e. The civil government of 


Dublin is executed by a lord mayor, recorder, 
two sheriffs, twenty-four aldermen, and a com- 
mon council, formed of representatives from 
the twenty-five corporations. |The mayor 
tries all offences, even capital ones, except mur- 
der and treason, and matters of property, for 
any sum under 20/. A new police, lately esta- 
blished by act of parliament, under a chief and 
three assistant commissioners and four divi- 
sional justices, who are aldermen of the city, 
consists of 40 horse, and 400 foot, well-arm- 
ed, trained, and clothed, stationed in watch- 
houses, and patrolling the streets every night. 
Besides the silk, woollen, and worsted manu- 
factures carried on in that quarter of the sub- 
urbs called The Earl of Meath's Liberty, and 
considerably improved within these few years, 
other branches of useful manufacture are esta. 
blishing in different parts of the metropolis ; 
and though the trade in Dublin has heretofore 
consisted chiefly in the importation of foreign 
commodities, yet now that the restriction of 
its woollen and most other goods are removed, 
it is hoped the daily. enlargement of the export 
trade will cause a proportional increase of opu- 
Jence.. Dublin is remarkably well supplied 
with provisions ; with coals, ¢ iefly from Scot-. 
land and Cumberland, and with water from 
the Liffey, by machines curiously constructed 
at Island-bridge on the north, and from a fine 

‘Feservoir on the south. The Phoenix Park, at 
the west end of the town, was formerly part 
of the lands of the monastery of St. John of 


villa, the seats of the principal 
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Jerusalem. It is an extensive royal inclosure, 
seven miles in circuit, diversified with wood- 
land, champain, and rising ground, and well 
stocked with deer; and, besides the Hibernian 
schoal, is adorned with the viceroy’s beautiful 
secretary, and 
a few others. Lat. 53. 21 N. Lon. 6. 
6g W. | 

DUCAL, in general, something belonging 
toaduke. (See Duxg.) The letters patent 
granted by the senate of Venice are called du- 
cals: so also are the letters written in the 
name of the senate to foreign princes. The 
denomination of ducal is derived hence ; that, 
at the beginning of such patents, the name of 
the duke or doge is written in capitals, thus, 
N— Dei Gratia Dux Venetiarum, &c: The 
date of ducals is usually in Latin, but the body 
is in Italian. A courier was despatched with 
a ducal to the emperor, returning him thanks 
for renewing the treaty of alliance, in 1716, 
against the Turks, with the republic of Ve- 
nice. | 

Duca MANTLE, in helminthology. See 
OsT RBA. 

DUCAT, a foreign coin, either of gold or 
silver, struck in the dominions of a duke; be~ 
ing about the same value with a Spanish piece 
of eight, or a French crown, or four shillings 
and sixpence sterling, when of silver; and 
twice as much, when of gold. See Money. 

The Spaniards have no ducats of gold; but. 
in lieu thereof, they make use of the. silver 
one ; which, with them, is no real species, bnt 
only a money of account Jike our pound. It 
is equivalent to eleven rials. 

DUCATOON, a silver coin struck chiefly 
in Italy, though there are also Dutch and ° 
Flemish ducatoons. They are valued at about 
4s. 8d. sterling. There is also a gold ducatoon 
struck and current in Holland ; it is valued at 
about 20 florins. 

DUCENARIUS, in antiquity, an officer 
in the Roman army who had the command ef 
2000 men. 

, DUCENTESIMA, a tax 
ny, exacted by the Romans. 

DUCK, in ornithology. See Anas. 

Duck-BERNACLE, in ornithology. See 
LEPAs. 
* Duck, is also used to denote, 1. A word of 
endearment, or fondness (Shakspeare). 2, A 
declination of the head (Milton). 3. A stone 
thrown obliquely on the water, called duck 
and drake (Arbuthnot). 

To Duck. v.n. (from the noun.) 1.:To 
dive under water as a duck GSpenser). 2. To 
drop the head asa duck (Swift). 3. To bow 
low ; to cringe (Shakspeare). 

To Ducx. v.a, To put under water. 

Duck Creek, atown of United America, 
in the state of Delaware, which carries on a 
considerable trade with Philadelphia: twelve 
miles NW. of Dover. 

Duck, a lake of North America. Lon. 
108.30 W. Lat. 54. 50 N. i 5ye 

Ducx, a river of United America, in the 
Tennasee government, which runs into the 
Tennasee, 38 miles SSW. Clarksville. 


of the 200th pen- 
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Duck Istawp, small island in the Atlan- 
tic, near the coast of Main in United Ameri- 
ea. Lon. 67.43 W. Tat. 44. 45 N. 

DU'CKER. s. (from duck.) 1. A diver. 
2. A cringer, 

DUCKING, planging in water, a diversion 
anciently practised among the Goths by way 
of exercise; but among the Celta, Franks, and 
ancient Germans, it was a sort of punishment 
for persons of scandalous lives. 

Ducxtnc is also a penalty which veteran 
sailors pretend to inflict on those who, for the 
first time, pass the tropic of Cancer, the equa- 
tor, or the straits of Gibraltar, in consequence 
of their refusal or imeapacity to pay the usual 
fine levied on this occasion. 

DucxinG-stoor, See Cucking-sToot. 

DUCKLE/GGED. a. Short-legged (Dry- 
den). 

DUICKLING. s. A young duck (Ray). 

DU'ICKMEAT. s. A “common plant grow- 
ing in standing waters; duckweed. See 

ENTICULA. 

To DUCKO’Y. ». a. (mistaken for decoy.) 
To entice to a snare (Grew). : 

Ducxo’y. s, Any means 
ensnaring (Decay of Piety). 

DU’/CKSFOOT. s. Black snakeroot, or 
aay apple (Miller). 
~ DU/CKWEED. s. Duckmeat (Bacon), 

DUCT. s. (ductus, Latin.) 1. Guidance ; 
direction (Hammond). 2. A passage through 
which any thing is conducted (Arbuthnot). 

DUICTILE. a. (ductilis, Latin.) 1. Flexi- 
ble; pliable (Dryden). 2. Easy to be drawn 
out into length (Dryden). 3. Tractable ; ob- 
equious ; complying (Addison). 

U'CTILENESS. s. (from ductile.) Flexi- 
bility; ductility (Donne). 

DUCTILITY, s. (from ductile.) 1. Qua- 
lity of suffering extension; flexibility (Waits). 
2. Obsequiousness ; compliance, 

Ducri'tiry. (Geshwetdikeit, German.) 
The extensibility and cohesion of particles 

- which enables 2 metal to be drawn out into 
Wire without breaking. ‘There is but a slight 
shade of difference between this property and 
that of MaLLeasitiry. | 

The great ductility of some bodies, especially 
gold, is very surprising : the gold-beaters and 
wire-drawers furnish us with abundant proofs 
of this property ; they every day reduce gold 
into lamellz inconceivably thin, yet without 
the least aperture or pore discoverable, even by 
_the microscope: a single grain of gold may be 
stretched under the hammer, into a leaf that 
mill cover a house, and yet the leaf remain so 
compact as not to transmit the rays of light, 
nor even admit spirit of wine to transude. Dr. 
Halley took the following method to compute 
the ductility of gold: he learned from the wire- 

_ drawers, that an ounce of gold is sufficient to 
Bild, that is, to cover or coat, a silver cylinder 
of forty-eight ounces weight, which cylinder 
may be-drawn out itito a wire so very fine, that 
two yards shall weigh only.one grain; and 
“soe ena hinety-eight yards of the same 
‘wire, Only forty-nine grains : so that a single 


of enticing and 
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grain of gold here gilds ninety-eight yards ; 
and, of course, the ten thousandth part of a 
grain is here above one third of an inch long. 
And since the third part of an inch is yet ca- 
pable of being divided into ten less parts visi- 
ble to the naked eye, it ts eyident that the hun- 
dred-thousandth part of a grain of gold may be 
seen without the assistance of a microscope. 
Proceeding in his calculation, he found, at 
length, thata cubeof gold, whoseside is the hun- 
dredth part of an inch, contains 2,433 ,000,000 
visible parts; and yet, though the gold with 
which such wire is coated is stretched to such 
a degree, so intimately do its parts cohere, that 
there is not any appearance of the colour of the 
silver underneath, 

Mr. Boyle, examining some leaf-gold, found 
that a grain and a quarter in weight took upan 
area of fifty square inches; supposing therefore 
the leaf divided by parallel lines 100th part of 
an inch apart, a grain of gold will be divided 
into five hundred thousand minute squares, all 
discernible by a good eye: the same author 
shews, that an ounce of gold drawn out in 
wire would reach 155 miles and a half, 

But Mr. Reaumur has carried the ductility 
of gold to a still greater extent. What is called 
gold-wire, every body kndws, is only a silver 
one gilt. The cylinder of silver, covered with 
leaf-gold, they draw through the hole of an 
iron, and the gilding still keeps pace with the 
wire, stretch it to what length they can. Now 
Mr. Reaumur shows, that in the common way 
of drawing gold-wire, a cylinder of silver twen- 
ty-two inches long, and fifteen lines in diame- 
ter, is stretched to 1,163,520 feet, or is 634,692 
lines longer than before, which amounts to 
about ninety-seven leagues. To wind this 
thread on silk for use, they first flatten it, in 
doing which it stretches at least one-seventh 
farther, so that the twenty-two inches are 
now 111 leagues; but in the flattening, in- 
stead of one-seventh, they could stretch it one- 
fourth, which would’ bring it to 120 leagues. 
This appears a prodigious extension, and yet 
it is nothing to what this gentleman has proved 
gold to be capable of. ik 

Ducriniry oF Gass, We all know 
that, when well penetrated with the heat of 
the fire, the workmen can figure and manage 
glass like soft wax ; but what is most, remark - 
able, it may be drawn, or spun out, into threads 
exceedingly long and fine. ' 

Our ordinary spinners do not form their 
threads of silk, flax, or the like, with half the 
ease and expedition the glass-spinners do 
threads of this brittle matter. We have some 
of them used in plumes for children’s heads, 
and divers other works, much finer than any 
hair, and which bend and wave like hair with 
every wind. 

Nothing is more simple and easy than the 
method of making them. There are two work- 
men employed; the first holds one end of a 
piece of glass over the flame of a lamp; and, 
when the heat has softened it, a second Ope- 
rator applies a glass hook to the metal thus in 
fusion; and, withdrawing the hook again, it 
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rings with it a thread of glass, which still ad- 
heres to the mass: then, fitttug his hook on 
‘the circumference of a wheel about two feet 
‘and a half in diameter, he turns the wheel 
as fast as he. pleases; which, drawing out 
‘the thread, winds it on its rim, till, after a 
‘certain number of revolutions, -it is covered 
with a skain of glass-thread. 
‘The mass in fusion over the lamp diminishes 
‘insensibly : being wound out like a clue of silk 
upon the wheel ; and the parts, as they recede 
from the flame, cooling, become move coher- 
ent to those next to them, and this by degrees : 
the parts nearest the fire are always the least 
coherent, and, of consequence, must give way 
to. the effort the. rest make to draw them to- 
wards the wheel. | 

The circumference of these threads is usual- 
ly a flat eval,-being three or four times as broad 
as thick: some of them seem scarcely bigger 
than the thread of a silk-worm, and are sur- 
prisingly flexible. If the two ends of such 
threads are knotted together, they may be 
drawn and bent, till the aperture, or space in 
the middle of the knot, does not exceed one- 
fourth of a line, or one-forty-eighth of an inch, 
in diameter. . 

Hence M. Reaumur advances, that the flex- 
ibility of glass increases in proportion to the 
fineness of the threads; and that, probably, 


had we but the art of drawing threads as fine . 


as a spider’s web, we might weave stuffs: and 
cloths of them for wear. Accordingly, he 
made some experiments this way; and found 
that he could make threads fine enough, viz. 
as fine, in his judgment, as spider’s thread, but 
he could never make them long enough to do 
any thing with them. 

A bucts. BILIARY. 
DUCTS. 

DUCTUS AD NASUM, See Canauis 
NASALIS. bas . 

_ Ducrus COMMUNIS CHOLEDOCHUS. See 
CHOLEDOGHUS DUCTUS. 

Ductus HEPATICUS. 
DUCT. 
~ Ductus LACHRYMALIS. 
MAL DUCTS. ; ; 

Ductus LAcTIFERI. Ductus galactoferi. 
The excretory ducts of the glandular substance 
composing the female breast. The milk passes 
along these ducts to the nipple. 

Ductus PANCREATICUS. The pancrea- 
tic duct. It is white and small, and arises 
from the sharp extremity of the pancreas, runs 
through the middle of the gland towards the 
duodenum, into which it pours its contents by 
an opening common to it and the ductus com- 
munis choledochus. 

Ductus sALIvVALES. The excretory ducts 
of the salivary glands, which convey the saliva 
into the mouth. 

Ducrus Srenonis. The Stenonian duct, 
which was so called after its discoverer Steno, 
arises from all the smal! excretory ducts of the 
parotid gland. It passes transversely over the 
masseter muscle, penetrates the buccinator, 
and opens into the mouth. 


See BIviaARyY 


See HEPATIC 


See Lacury- 
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Ductus Warruontanus, The excre- 
tory duct of the maxillary glands; so named 
after its discoverer. . 

DU'DGEON. s. (dolch, German.) 1. A 
small dagger (Shakspeare). 2. Malice; sul- 
lenness ; malignity (udibras). 

DUDLEY, a town in Worcestershire, with 
a market on Saturdays, and a great manufac- 
ture of nails and other iron wares. This town 


contains 2,040 houses, and 10,107 inhabitants. 


Lat. 52.33 N. Lon. 2. 0 W. 

Duprey (Sir Robert), as he was called in 
Zugland, and, as he was styled abroad, earl of 
Warwick and duke of Northumberland, was 
the sou of Robert, earl of Leicester, by the lady 
Douglas Sheffield; and was born at Sheen in 
Surrey, in 1573, where he was carefully con- 
cealed, to prevent the queen's knowledge of 
the earl’s engagements with his mother. He 
studied at Oxford ; when his father dying, left 
him the bulk of his estate. He was at this 
time one of the finest gentlemen in England ; 
and having a particular turn to navigation, fit- 
ted out a small squadron at his own expence, 
with which he sailed to the river Oroonoque, 
and took and destroyed nine sail of Spanish ships. 
In 1595 he attended the earl of Essex, and the 
lord high admiral-of England, in their expedi- 
tion against the Spaniards ; when, for his gal- 
lant behaviour at the taking of Cadiz, he receiv- 
ed the honour of knighthood. He now 
endeavoured to prove the legitimacy of his 
birth, in order to be intitled to his hereditary 
honours. But being overpowered by the in- 
terest of the countess dowager of Leicester, he 
applied for a license to travel ; and being well 
received at the court of Florence, resolved to 


continue there, notwithstanding his receiving 


a letter of recall; on which his whole estate 
was seized by king James I. and vested in the 
crown. He discovered at the court of Cosmo 
II. great duke of Tuscany, those great abilities 
for which he had been admired in England, 
and was at length made chamberlain to his se- 
rene highness’s consort. He there contrived - 
several methods of improving shipping; Intro- 
duced new manufactures ; and by other ser- 
vices obtained so high a reputation, that at the 
desire of the archduchess, the emperor Ferdi- 
nand, in 1620, created him a duke of the holy 
Roman empire. He afterwards drained a vast 
tract of morass between Pisa and the sea; and 
raised Leghorn, which was then a mean, piti- 
ful place, into a large and beautiful town, im-— 
proving the haven by a mole, which rendered 
it both safe and commodious ; and having en- 
gaged. his highness to declare it a free port, he, 
by his influence and correspondence, drew 
many English merchants to settle and set up 
houses there, which was of very great service 
to his native country, as well as to the Spa- 
niards. He was also the patron of learned 
men, and held a high place bimself in the re~ 
public of letters. His most celebrated work is his 
Del Arcano del Mare, in two volumes, folio. © 
DUE. a. participle passive of owe. (dé, Fr.) 
1. Owed; that any one has a right to demand 
(Smalridge). 2 Proper; fit; appropriate 
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(Atterbury). 3. Exact; without deviation 
(Milton). 4. Consequent to; occasioned by 
(Boyle), 

Due. ad. (from the adjective.) Exactly ; 
directly; duly (Shakspeare). 

Duz, s. (from the adjective.) 1. That 
which belongs to one; that which may be 
justly claimed (Swift). 2. Right; just title 
(Milton). 3. Whatever custom or law requires 
to be done (Dryden). 4. Custom ; tribute 
(Addison). 

To Dus. v. a. To pay as due (Shakspeare). 

DUEL, a single combat, at a time and 
place appointed, in consequence of a challenge. 
This custom came originally from the northern 
nations, among whom it was usual to decide 
all their controversies by arms. Both the ac- 
-euser and accused gave pledges to the judges 
on their respective behalf; and the custom 
prevailed so far amongst the Germans, Danes, 
and Franks, that none were excused from it 
but women, sick people, cripples, and such as 
were under 21 years of age or above 60. Even 
ecclesiastics, priests and monks, were obliged 
to find champions to fight in their stead, The 
punishment of the vanquished was either 
death, ‘by hanging or beheading; or, mutila- 
tion of members, according to the circum- 
stances of the case. Duels were at first admit- 
ted not only on criminal occasions, but on 
some civil ones for the maintenance of rights 
to estates, and the like: in latter times, how- 
‘ever, before they were entirely abolished, they 
were restrained to these four cases. 1. That 
-thecrime should be capital. 2. That it should 
‘he certain the crime was perpetrated. 3. That 
the accused be reckoned guilty by common 
fame. 4. That the matter be not capable of 
proof by witnesses. 

Duet, at present, is.used for single combat 
‘on some private quarrel: and it must be pre- 
meditated, otherwise it is called a rencounter. 

Deliberate duelling is by the law of England 
_a-species of murder; and -accordingly, _ it 
charges both the crime and punishment of 
murder on the principals ; and, as some say, 
on their seconds also. (Blackst. Com. yol.iv.) 
And yet, so powerful is the dominion of fashion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws, nor rever. 
euce for religion, have been able entirely to 
abolish a practice unknown among the an- 
cients, irreconcileable to any principle of rea- 
son, and totally inconsistent with the dictates 
of revelation. ; 

_ Public opinion is not easily controlled by civil 
institutions ; for which reason it may be ques- 
tioned whether any regulations can be con- 
trived of sufficient force to suppress or change 
* the rule of honour which stigmatizes all scru- 


ples about duelling with the reproach of cow- - 


“ardice, ‘The imadequate redress which the 
Jaw of the land affords for those injuries which 
chiefly affect a man in his sensibility and repu- 
tation, tempts many.to redress themselves: and 
prosecutions for such offences, by the trifling 
damages that are recovered, serve only to make 
the sufferer ridiculous. For this, however, 
‘More ought to be found, Perhaps for the army, 
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where the point of honour is cultivated with 
exquisite attention and refinement, there might 
be established a Court of Honour, with a 
power of awarding those submissions and ac- 
knowledgments which it is-generally the ob- 
ject of a challenge to obtain; and it might 
grow into a fashion with persons of rank of all 
professions to refer their quarrels to the same 
tribunal. 

Tn fact, as the law now stands, duelling can 
seldom be overtaken by legal punishment, 
The challenge, appointment, and other previ- 
ous circumstances, which indicate the inten. 
tion with which the combatants met, being 
suppressed, nothing appears to a court of 
justice bat the actual rencounter; and thus, 
we find, that the perpetrators of these scan- 
dalous, though fashionable crimes, elude the 
hands of justice, and the folly, or rather, mad- 
ness, of duelling, is enlarging its dominion, 
whilst every friend to humanity, to religion, - 
and to. happiness, wishes to sce the disgraceful 
practice banished from the civilized world. 

Among the few published productions of the 
Jate learned and universally beloved Thomas 
Jones, A.M, of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
was a very admirable sermon against duelling. 
Will the reader excuse the writer of this article, 
if he takes this opportunity to say of Mr. Jones, 
that he cannot recollect any other man to whom 
the language in which Seneca spoke of his 
brother Gallio might be so justly applied ?— 
** Nemo omnium mortalium uni tam dulcis est, 
quam hie, omnibus.” 

To Duet. v. n. (from the noun.) To fight 
a single combat (Locke). 

To Due. v. a, To attack or fight with 
singly (Milton). . 

DU’ELLER. s. (from duel.) A singlecom- 
batant (Detay of Piety). 

DU/ELLIST. s, (from duel.) 1. A single 
combatant (Suckling). 2. One who professes 
to study the rules of honour (Z’ Estrange). 

DUEI'LLO. s. (ltalian.) The duel; the 
rule of duelling (Shakspeare). 

DUE’NNA. s. (Span.) An old woman kept 
to guard a younger (Arbuthnot and Pope). 

DUETT,. DuEtTo, in music, a composi- 
tion expressly written for two voices or instru- 
ments, with or without a bass and accompani- 
ments. In good duets the execution is pretty 
equally distributed between the two parts, and. 
the melodies so connected, intermingled, and 
dependant on each other, as to lose every effect 
when separated, but to be perfectly related and 
concinnous when heard together. .._* 

DUG. s. (deggio, to give suck, Islandick.) 
A pap; a nipple; a teat (Creech). 

- Dus. The preterit and part. pass, of dig. 

DUGDALE (Sir William), an eminent 
English historian, antiquarian, and herald, 
born in Warwickshire in 1605. He was in- 
troduced into the herald’s office by sir Christo- 
pher Hatton ; and ascended gradually through 
all the degrees, until he became garter princi- 
pal king at arms. His chief work is the Mo- 
nasticon Anglicanum, in three vols. folio ; 
containing the charters and descriptions of al! 
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the English monasteries, adorned with engray- 
ings; in the former part of which work he 
was assisted by Mr. Fiuget Dodsworth. Nor 
are his Antiquities of Warwickshire less 
esteemed. He wrote likewise, among other 
things of less note, the History of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral; a History of Embanking and 
Draining; a Baronage of England; and com- 
pleted the second volume of sir Henry Spel- 
man’s Councils, with a second part of his 
Glossary. He died in 1686.° His son, sir 
John, was Norroy king at arms, and pub- 
lished a Catalogue of English Nobility. 

DUKE, Dux, a sovereign prince, without 
the title or quality of king. Such are the duke 
of Lorrain, of Holstein, of Savoy, of Parma, 
&e. The word is borrowed from the modern 
Greeks, who called douces what the Latins 
eall dux. There are also two sovereigns whe 
bear the title of yrand-duke; as the grand- 
duke of Tuscany, and the grand-duke of Mus- 
covy, now called the czar or emperor of Russia. 
The title of great-duke belongs to the apparent 
heir of Russia; and the title of arch-duke 
is given to all the sons of the house of Austria, 
as also that of arch-duchess to all the daugh- 
ters. 

Duxe, Dux, is also a title of honouror no- 
bility, the next below princes. The dukedom, 
or dignity of a duke, is a Roman dignity, de- 
nominated a ducendo, leading or commanding. 
Accordingly the first dukes, duces, were the 
ductores exercituum, commanders of arinies. 
Under the late emperors, the governors of pro- 
vinces in war-time were intitled duces. In af- 
ter times the same denomination was also given 
to the governors of provinces in time of peace. 

In England, during the Saxons time, Cam- 
den observes, the officers and commanders of 
armies were called dukes, duces, after the an- 
cient Roman manner, without any addition. 
After the Conqueror came in, the title lay dor- 
mant, till the reign of Edward III. who cre- 
ated his son Edward, first called the Black 
Prince, duke of Cornwall, which hath ever 
since been the peculiar inheritance of the king’s 
eldest son, during the life of his father, so that 
he is dux natus, non creatus. After whom, 
there were more made, in such manner as that 
their titles descended to their posterity. They 
were created with much solemnity, per cinc- 
turam gladii, cappa@gque, et circuli auret in ca- 
pite impostiionem. 
queen Elizabeth, A.D. 1572, the whole order 
became utterly extinct; but it was revived 
about fifty years afterwards, by her successor, 
in the person of George Villiers, duke of Buck- 
ingham. 

“The dukes of our days retain nothing of their 
ancient splendour, but the coronet on their 
escutcheon, which is the only mark of their 
departed sovereignty. ‘They are created by pa- 
tent, cincture of the sword, mantle of state, 
imposition of a cape, and coronet of gold on 
the head, and a verge of gold in their hand. 
The eldest sons of dukes are by the courtesy 
ef England styled marquisses, though they are 
usually distinguished by their father’s second 


However, in the reign of - 
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tile, whether it be that ef marquis or earl ; 
and the younger sons lords, with the addition 
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of their christian name, as lord James, lord — 


Thomas, &c. and they take place of viscounts, 
though not so privileged by the laws of the 
land. A duke has the title of grace ; and being 
written to, he is styled, in the herald’s lan- 
guage, most high, potent, and noble prince. 
Dukes of the blood-royal are styled most high, 


‘most mighty, and illustrious princes. 


Duxez, among Hebrew grammarians, is an 
appellation given to a species of accents an- 
swering to our comma. See ACCENT. 

DUKE-DUKE, a quality given in Spain to a 
grandee of the house of Sylva, on account of 
his having several duchies from the uniting of 
two considerable houses in his person. 

DUIKEDOM. s. (from duke.) 1. The 
seigniory or possessions of a duke (Shaksp.). 
2. The title or quality of a duke. 

DU'LBRAINED. a. (dull and bratn.) 
Stupid ; doltish ; foolish (Shakspeare). 

DULCA’MARA. (from dudcis, sweet, and 
amard, bitter.) ‘The herb woody-nightshade : 
so called because its taste unites both these. 
qualities. See SoLANUM. . 


DU'LCET. a. (dulcis, Latin.) 1. Sweet to : 


the taste; luscious (Milton). 2. Sweet to the 
ear: harmonious CShakspeare). 
DULCIFICA’/TION. s. (from dulcify.) 
Fhe act of sweetening ; the act of freeing from 
acidity, saltness, or acrimony (Boyle). 
DuLciFicaTion. (versussung, Germ.) A 
term’ in chemistry, employed to express the 
rendering mild or diminishing the corrosive 
qualities of acids, or alkalies by uniting them 


with some other substance, but not so as to © 


neutralize them. ‘Thus alkalies may be said 


to be dulcified when converted into soap; and © 


the strong acids are often affirmed to be dulci- 


‘fied when chemically combined with spirits of 


wine: whence we have dulcified spirits of 
vitriol, dulcified spirits of nitre, &c. 


To DU/LCIFY. v. a. (dulcifier, Fr.) To ~ 


sweeten ; to set free from acidity (Wiseman), 
DULCIMER, a triangular musical instru- 


ment, strung with about fifty wires cast over a — 
bridge at each end ; the shortest, or most acute ~ 
of which is eighteen inches long, and the Jong- — 
est, or most grave, thirty-six. It is performed — 


upon by striking the wires with little iron rods. 
This name is also given by the translators of © 


holy writ to an instrument used by the He-— 


brews, concerning the form, size, and tone of 
which there have been various conjectures, but 
of which nothing certain is known. (Busby). — 
DULCINO, in music, a wind instrument, 
a kind of small bassoon. a 
To DUILCORATE. v. a. (from dulcis, 
Latin.) 1.'To sweeten(Bacon). 2. To make 
less acrimonious (PV¥iseman). . . 
DULCORA’TION. s.°(from dulcorate.) 
The act of sweetening (Bacon). : 
DU’LHEAD. s. (dull and head.) A block-- 
head; a wretch foolish and stupid (Ascham). 
DU’LIA. s. (tease) An inferior kind of 
adoration (Stilling fleet). ah 
DULL. a. (dw/, Weish ; ‘cole, Saxon.) 1. 
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Stupid; deltish; blockish; unapprehensive ; © 
indocile (Bacon). 2. Blunt; obtuse (Herler/). 

3. Unready ; awkward (Sidney). 4. Hebetat- 

ed; not quick (Matthew). 5, Sad; melan- 

choly. 6. Sluggish; heavy ; slow of motion 

(Spenser). 7. Gross; cloggy; vile (Shak.). 

8. Not exhilarating; not delightful. 9. Not 

bright (Shakspeare). 10. Drowsy; sleepy. 

To Du tu. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. Po 
stupify ; to infatuate (Ascham). 2. To blunt; 
to obtund (Bacon). 3. To sadden; to make 
melancholy. 4. To hebetate; to weaken 
_ (Spenser). 5. To damp; to clog (Hooker). 
6. To make heavy, or slow of motion (Bacon). 
7. To sully brightness (Bacon). 

DU/LLARD. s. (from dudl.} A blockhead ; 
a dolt; astupid fellow; adunce (Shakspeare). 

DU’LLY. ad. (from dull.) 1. Stupidly ; 
doltishly (Dryden). 2. Slowly; sluggishly 
(Bacon). 3. Not vigorously; not gayly; not 
brightly; not keenly (Hudibras). 
~ DU'LNESS. s. (from dudi.) ‘1. Siupidity ; 
weakness of intellect; indocility ; slowness of 
apprehension (South). 2. Want of quick per- 
ception (Bacon). 3. Drowsiness; inclina- 
tion to sleep (Shakspeare). 4, Sluggishness of 
motion. 5. Dimness; want of lustre. 6. 
Bluntness ;. want of edge. 

~DULVERTON, a town in Somersetshire, 
with a market on Saturdays. Lat. 51. 3.N. 
Lon. 3. 30 W. 

DULWICH, a village in Surrey, five miles 
south of London. It is famous for a college 
- founded by Edward Alleyn, See ALLEYN. 

DULY. ad. (from due.) 1. Properly ; fitly 
(Rogers). 2. Regularly; exactly (Pope). 

~ DUMB. a. (on, cumbe, Saxon.) 1. Mute; 

incapable of speech (Hooker). 2. Deprived of 
speech (Dryden). 3. Mute; not using words 
(Roscommon). 4. Silent; refusing to speak 
(Dryden). See Dear. 

DUMBARTON, the chief town of. the 
county of the same name, is seated at the con- 
fluence of the Leven and the Clyde, witha 
stone bridge over the former. Its principal 
manufacture is glass. It bas 2541 inhabitants. 
Lat.56.0N. Lon. 4. 30 W. 

~DUMBARTONSHIRE, anciently called 
Lennox, a county of Scotland, bounded by the 
counties of “Perth, Stirling, Lanerk, Ren- 
frew, and Argyle. It is about 50 miles long, 
and 12 broad; and contains 20,710 inhabit- 
ants. 

DUMBLAIN, a town of Monteith, re- 
markable for a battle, commonly called the 
» battle of Sheriff-moor, between the duke of 
. Argyle and the rebels, commanded by the carl 
of Mar, in 1715, in which the latter was de- 

feated. Lat. 56.11 .N. Lon. 4.2 W. 

To DU’MBFOUND. v. a. (from dumb.) 
To confuse ; to strike dumb (Sectator). 
_DUIMBLY. ad. Mutely; silently. 
DU/MBNESS. s. (from dumb.) 1. Inca- 
pacity to speak, 2, Omission of speech ; mute- 
ness (Shukspeare). 3. Refusal to speak ; si- 
lence (Dryden). | 

; -DUMFERMLING, a town of Scotland, 
ip the county of Fife, with some considerable 
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manufactures of linen. It is remarkable for a 
royal palace, in which Charles I., king of 
England, was born: and it contains 9980 in- 
habitants. It is 13 miles N. W.. of Edin- 
burgh. Luals.5Gy & IN... don,3...27 W.. 

DUMFRIES, a shire of Scotland, which 
contains Annandale and Nithisdale.. It sends 
one member to parliament; and contains 
54,597 peuple, 

Dumrates, the capital of the above county, 
is aplace of pretty good trade. Lat. 55. 12 N. 
Lon. 3. 29 W.. It has 7288 inhabitants, 

DUMOSAE. (dumus, a bush.) The nine 
teenth order in Linnéus’s Fragments, in Philos. 
Bot. and the forty-third of the Natural Orders 
in Gen. Plant. 

DUMP. s. (from dom, stupid, Dutch.) 1. 
Sorrow; melancholy ; sadness (fudzbras). 2%. 
Absence of mind; reverie (Locke). 

DU’MPISH. ad. (from dump.) Sad ; me- 
lancholy ; sorrowful (ferbert). 

DU’MPLING, s. (from dump, heaviness.) 
A sort of pudding (Dryden). . 

DUN, or Buren, the name of an ancient 
species of buildings, of a circular form, com- 
mon in the Orkney and Shetland islands, the 
Hebrides, and northern parts of Seotland. The 
latter term points out the founders, who at the 
same timé bestowed on them their natal name 
of borg, a defence or castle, a Suev-Gothic 
word; and the Highlanders universally apply 
to these places the Celtic name dun, signi- 
fying a hill defended by a tower, which 
plainly points out their use, They are con 
fined to the countries once subject to the 
crown of Norway. With few exceptions, 
they are built within sight of the sea, and one 
or more within sight of the other; so that on 
a signal by fire, by flag, or by trumpet, they 
could give notice of approaching danger, and 
yield a mutual succour. 

Duy, in the manage, a colour partaking of 
brown and black. . 

To Dun. v. a. (ounan, Saxon, to clamour.) 
To claim a debt with vehemence and impor- 
tunity (Swtft). 

Duy. s. (from the verb.) A clamorous, im- 
portunate, troublesome creditor (Philips). 

DUNBAR, a parliament town of Scotland, 
To the S.W. of this town is Dunhill moor, 
famous for a battle fought in 1050, between 
Oliver Cromwell, and general Lesly, com- 
mander of the Scottish army, when the former, 
with about 8000 men, routed and defeated a 
very numerous army, killing near 6000, and 
taking about 10,000 prisoners. It is 25 miles 
E. of Edinburgh. Lat. 56, 0 N. 
34 W. Here are 3970 inhabitants. 

DUNCAN (Daniel), a French physician, 
born at Montauban, in Languedoc, in 1649. 
His family was originally from Scotland. He 
received his medical education at Montpellier, 
where he took his doctor's degrees. He resided 
at Paris till the death of Colbert, who was his 
patron, and then went to reside on his paternal 
estate at Montauban; but when the persecu-' 
tion raged violently against the protestants in 
1690, he disposed of his-bouse and estate, and 
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went to Geneva. He was afterwards called to 
the court of the Jandgrave of Hesse Cassel, 
where he remained three years, and while 
there wrote a treatise on the abuse of hot hi- 
quors, which was printed at Rotterdam in 
1705. The king of Prussia, hearing of: his 
merit, invited him to Berlin, where he was ap- 
pointed first physician to the royal household. 
However he did not long remain there, but 
went to the Hague, from whence, in 1714, he 
removed to London, where he died in 1735. 

Duncan (William), a learned writer, born 
at Aberdeen in 1717. He received his educa: 
tion in his native city, and afterwards became 
professor of philosophy in the Marischal col- 
lege there. He died in 1760. Mr. Duncan 
wrote an excellent treatise on logic, and trans- 
lated several of the orations of Cicero, and 
Czsar’s Commentaries. He published likewise 
an edition of Andrew Baxter's book on the 
Human Soul. 

DUNCANNON, a fortress and town of 
Ireland, in the county of Wexford. Liat. 52, 
16 N, Lon. 6.46 W, 

DUNCOMBE (William), younger son of 
John Duncombe, esq. of Stocks in Hertford- 
shire, in 1722 published a translation of Ra- 
cine’s Athalia; which was well received by 
the public, and has gone through three edi- 
tions In 1724 he was editor of the works of 


Mr. Needler; in 1735, of the poems of his de- _ 


ceased brother-in-law, Mr. Hughes, 2 vols. 
12mo; in 1737, of the miscellanies of his 
younger brother, Mr. Jabez’ Hughes, for the 
benefit of his widow, in one volume 8vo; and 
in 1745, of the works of the rev. Mr. Samuel 
Say, in one volume 4to.’ In 1726 he married 
the only sister of John Hughes, esq. whom he 
long survived. In 1734 his tragedy of Lucius 
Junius Brutus was acted at Drury-lane theatre. 
It was published in 1735, and again in 1747. 
The works of Horace, in English verse, by 
several hands, were published by him in two 
vols. Svo., with notes, &c. in 1757. A second 
edition, in four vols. 12mo., with many imita- 
tions, was published in 1762. In 1763 he 


collected and republished seven Sermons by » 
archbishop Herring, with a biographical pre- 


face. Hedied in 1769, aged 80. 
DUNCE.s. Adullard ; adolt; a thickskull ; 
a stupid, indocile animal (Stilling fleet). 
DUNDALK, a seaport of Ireland, in the 
county of Louth, on a bay of the same name. 
This is a thriving town, and has a cambric 


manufacture, the only one in Ireland. Lat.. 


54.12 N. Lon. 6.17 W. 

DUNDEE, a royal borough of Angusshire, 
with an excellent eho The inhabitants 
are computed at 26,000. Here are manufac- 
tures of glass, coarse linen, sail-cloth, cordage, 
thread, buckram, tanned leather, shoes, and 
hats ; also a sugar house. The town is seated 
on the N. side of the Frith of Tay. Lat. 56. 
30 N. Lon. 2. 55 W. 


DUNDIVER, in ornithology. See Mzr- 
/ GANSER. 


DUNG, the excrement of quadrupeds, espe- 


cially of the horse, which, in the manage, : 


DUN 


should be occasionally attended to, as such ate 


tention may sometimes tend to the preventiort 
of disease. If the dung be bright in colour, 
uniform in shape and consistence, and not 
foetid in smell, the body may be considered in 
a good state: on the contrary, if the dung, 
when voided, be hard, black, and offensive, or 
the parts adhere to each other by a viscid, ropy 
slime, they indicate internal and morbid heat. 
Horses in this state should be put under acourse 
of physic without delay; for till they are tho- 
roughly cleansed, they cannot with propriety 
be brought into any strong exertions whatever. 
Another advantage occasionally derived from 
an accurate inspection of the dung, is that we 
frequently trace out worms in cases in which, 
from the general appearance of the horse, no 
such disease could be suspected. | 
Downe, in husbandry, is of several sorts, as 
that of horses, cows, sheep, hogs, pigeons, 
geese, hens, &c. See HUSBANDRY. 
To Dune. v.a. To manure with dung 
(Dryden). . 
DUNGANNON, the chief town of the 


county of Tyrone, in the province of Ulster, 


Treland. Lat. 54.38 N. Lon. 6.39 W. 
DUNGARVON, a seaport of Ireland, in 
the county of Waterford. Lat. 52.6 N. Lon. 


7.29 W. a 
DUNGEON, Downson, in fortification, 
the highest part of a castle built after the an- 


cient mode; serving as a watch-tower, or place 
of observation: and also for the retreat of a 
garrison, in case of necessity, so that they may 
capitulate with greater advantage. 

The word comes from the French, donjon, 
which signifies the same; and which Fauchet 


derives from domicilium, because the dungeon, | 


being the strongest part of the castle, was usu- 
ally the lord’s apartment. Menage derives it 
from dominione, or dominionus, which in some 
ancient writings we find used in the same sense. 
Du-Cange derives the appellation from duno 
aut colle edificatum, which the barbarous 
writers have altered into dunjo, dungeo, dongio, 
dangio, domgio, and domnio. 
DU/NGFORK. s. (dung and fork.) A fork 
to toss out ‘dung from stables (Mortimer). 
DU'NGHIL. s. (dung and fill.) 1. A heap 
or accumulation of dung (Sowth). 2. Any 
mean or vile abode (Dryden). 3. Any situa- 
tion of meanness (Sandys). 4. A term of re- 
proach for a man meanly born (Shakspeare). 
Dv’neuit. a. Sprung from the dunghil ; 
mean; low; base; vile (Spenser). 
DUINGY. a. Full of dung; mean; vile; 
base; low; odious; worthless (Shakspeare). 
DU'NGYARD. s. (dung and 
place of the dunghil (Mortimer). 


wooded, under which the Tay rolls its majestic 
stream. It is the market-town of the neigh- 


pai, coe and has a linen manufac- 


ture. at. 56.55 N. Lon. 3. 36 W. 


DUNKERS, in ecclesiastical history, a re~ 
ligious sect at Ephrata or Dunker-town, near . 
Lancaster, ig Pensylvania, which took their’ 


yard). The 


-DUNKELD, a town of Perthshire, situated | 
amid vast rocks, partly naked, and _ partly 


their chape 
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rise about fifty years ago, and consisting mostly 
of Germans. ‘Their name is said to be derived 


from their mode of baptizing new converts, 
which is by dipping, after the manner of the 


baptists. Their habit is a kind of long coat or’ 


tunic, made of linen for the summer, and 
woollen for the winter, reaching down to the 
heels, with a sash or pirdle round the waist ; 
and a cap, or hood, hanging from the shoul- 
ders, resembling the dress of the Dominican 
friars, ‘The men shave neither the head nor 
beard. The men and women have distinct ha- 
bitations and governments: they have for this 
purpose erected two wooden buildings ; in each 


of which there is a banqueting-room, and an 


apartment for public worship; so that they 
never meet together even at their devotions. 
They live chiefly on roots‘and vegetables, and 
eat no flesh, except on occasion of their love- 
feasts, when the brethren and sisters dine to- 
gether. The Dunkers allow of no intercourse 
between the brethren and sisters, not even by 
marriage ;——a regulation not very favourable to 
their subsistence and increase; and if any 


_ break through this restraint, and marry, they 


are removed from communion with the un- 
married, to a place about a mile distant, called 
Mount Sion. Their principal tenet is said to 
be, that future happiness is only to be obtained 
by penance and mortification in this life ; and 
that, as Jesus Christ, by his meritorious suffer- 
ings, became the redeemer of mankind in ge- 
neral, so each individual of the human race, 
by a life of abstinence and restraint, may work 
out his own salvation. 

There is an interesting account of. the 
Dunkers, and of the establishment at Ephrata, 
in Cispapina’s Letters from America, publish- 
ed in 1791. Wehaye only room for one ex- 
tract: ‘* I shall at present remark but one thing 
more, with respect to the Dunkers, and that 
is the peculiarity of their music. Upon a hint 
given by my friend, the sisters invited us into 

, and, seating themselves in order, 
began to sing one of their devout hymns. The 
music had little or no air or melody; but con- 


_ sisted of simple, long. notes, combined in the 


richest harmony. The counter, treble, tenor, 
and bass, were all sung by women, with sweet, 
shrill, and small voices ; but witha truth and 
exactness in the time and intonation that was 
admirable, It is impossible to describe to your 
lordship my feelings upon this occasion. “The 
performers sat with their heads reclined, their 
countenances solemn and dejected, their faces 
pale and emaciated from their manner of living, 
their clothing exceedingly white and quite 
picturesque, and their music such as thrilled to 
the very soul. I almost began to think myself 
in the world of spirits, and that the objects be- 


fore me were ethereal. In short, the impres- 
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sion this scene made upon my mind continued 


x 


strong for many days, and I believe will never 


be wholly obliterated.” 


DUNKIRK, a considerable seaport of 
France, in the department of the North, and 
late French Flanders. It is the most important 
town and harbour on the whole coast, and has 
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commonly had a great deal of commerée. 
By means of a sluice 42 feet wide, a bason 
within the town will hold 40 ships of the line 
always floating. Dunkirk is divided into the 
Old and New Town. The number of inha- 
bitants is estimated at 80,000. Lat. 51. 2 N. 
Lon. 2. 28 E. 

DUNLIN, in ornithology. See Trinca. 

DUNMOW (Great), a town of Essex,’ 
with a market on Saturdays, and a manufac- 
tory of bays. Lat.51.54.N. Lon. 0. 24 E. | 

Dunmow (Little), a village in Essex, ad- 
joining to Great Dunmow. It had once a 
priory; and is still famous for the custom in- 
stituted in the reign of Henry III. by Robert 
de Fitzwalter, and now the tenure of the 
manor; namely, that whatever married couple 
will go to the priory, and swear, kneeling upon 
two sharp-pointed stones in the church, that 
they had not quarrelled, nor repented of their 
marriage, within a year and a day after it took 
place, shall receive from the lord of the manor 
a flitch of bacon. Some old records mention 
several that have claimed and received it. It’ 
has been actually received so lately as since the 
year 1750, by a weaver and his wife of Coggle- 
shal, in Essex. It has been demanded more 
recently still; but the ceremony being attended 
with a very great expence to the lord of the 
manor,’ thedemand is now evaded. See Bacon. 

DUNN (Samuel), an Enelish mathema- 
tician, born at Crediton, in Devonshire, where 
he kept a school for some years. He after- 
wards removed to Chelsea, where he opened a 
mathematical academy, and was appointed by 
the East-India company’ mathematical exa- 
miner of the officers who were candidates for 
their service. He wrote several mathematical 
treatises, and papers in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and died in 1792. He founded a ma- 
thematical school at his native town. His 
Treatise on the Planispheres is a well-known 
and useful publication. 

DU/NNER. s. (from dun.) One employed 
in soliciting petty debts (Spectator). 

DUNS (John), commonly called Duns. 
Scotus, a famous divine of the order of St, 
Francis, was born at Dunstance, in Northum- 
berland. He was educated at Oxford, from 
whence he went to Paris, where he acquired a 
great reputation as a disputant; and, according 
to the custom of the age, was called the subéil 
doctor. He oppesed the notions of Aquinas, 
which produced two parties, the Thomists and 
the Scotists. He died at Cologne in 1308. 
His works were printed at Lyons in 10 vols. 
folio, 1639. Paul Jovius, and others, relate 
that Duns fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and, 
being supposed dead, was buried too hastily ; 
for that he revived in his grave, and languished 
in a miserable manner, beating his head and 
arms against the sides of the coffin till he died. 

DUNSTABLE (the Magiovinium of. the 
Itinerary), a town of Bedfordshire, with a | | 
market on Wednesdays. The church is the 
remainder of a priory, and opposite to it is a 
farm-house, once a royal palace, Lat. 51. 59 


N. Lon. 0. 29 W. 


DUO 
DUNSTAN (St.) archbishop of Canter- 


bury, was born in 924, under the reign of 
Athelstan, who was his relation. He retired 
from court in disgust, and became a monk. 
Edmund, successor of Athelstan, drew him 
from his retreat, and was guided by his advice. 
He was made bishop of Worcester, and after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The pope 
sent him the pallinm, and made him legate for 
the holy see in England. Edwin having suc- 
ceeded Edmund, Dunstan took the liberty of 
reproving him for his scandalous life, on which 
the king banished him. His exile, however, 
was not of long duration, and he died in the 
Sh possession of his archbishopric in 988. 


unstan founded the famous monastery of 


Glastonbury. As this prelate was the great 
restorer and promoter of the monastic institu- 
tions, the grateful monks, who were almost 
the only historians of those dark ages, have 
loaded him with the most extravagant praises, 
and represented him as the greatest wonder- 
worker and highest favourite of heaven that 
eyer lived. 

DUNSTER, a town in Somersetshire, with 
a market on Fridays, and a harbour on the 
Bristol channel. Lat. 51. 13 N. Lon. 3. 
41 W. 

DUNUM, a Celtic term, denoting a hill or 
eminence. 

DUNWILCH, a town of Suffolk, having a 
market on Saturdays. By far the greater part 
of this town has been swallowed up by the sea. 
It is a corporation, sends two members to par- 
liamant, and is 99 miles N. of London. Lat. 
52. 21 N. Lon. 1,55 E. 

DUO, in music, a duett. 

DUODECIMALS, in arithmetic, numbers 
proceeding in a proportion of twelves. Or, 
duodecimals are numbers in that scale of nota- 
tion in which each superior place is in value 
twelve times that of its next inferior. ‘This 
way of conceiving an unit to be divided, is 
chiefly in use among artificers, who generally 
take the linear dimensions of their work in 
feet, inches, and twelfth parts. When arti- 
ficers square their dimensions, duodecimals are 
multiplied into duodecimals, and the operation 
is popularly called cross-multiplication. The 
following is the rale: Under the multiplicand, 
write the corresponding denominations of the 
multiplier, as in the annexed example. Mul- 
tiply each term in the multiplicand, beginning 


ai the lowest, by 10f. 41, 4s. 
the feet in the mnl- he. ee 
tiplier,. and write = — ~~ 
the result of each 72 6 II 
under its respective 6 10 11 4 
term, observing to a hes hae a Ul 


carry an unit for 
every twelve, from 
each lower deno- wae 

niination to its next superior, In the same 
manner, multiply all the multiplicand by the 
prime in the multiplier, and set the result of 
each term one place removed to the right hand 
of those in the multiplicand. Do the same 
with the seconds in the multiplier, setting the 


—— 
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result of each term two places removed to the 
right hand of those in the moultiplicand. Pro- 
ceed in like manner with all the rest of the 
denominations, and their sum, will give the 
answer required. ' 

Note. Artificers in. general estimate the se- 
cond place of the product as really inches, the 
third as seconds, &c. which is erroneous: the 
figures in the second places denote rectangles of 
a foot long, and an inch broad, which are to 
be added to the inches standing in the third 
place;.in like manner, the fourth place are 
rectangles of an inch long, and one-twelfth 
broad ; the fifth place denote square twelfths. 
Hence the inches in the above product are not 


11, but 11x 12+0=132, and the square parts 
are 6X12+6=78. . 

DUODE'CUPLE. a. (duo and: decuplus, 
Lat.) Consisting of twelves (Arbuthnot). — 

DUODENUM. (duodenum, from duode= 
nus, consisting of twelve.) 5o called, because 
it was supposed’ not to exceed’ the breadth of 
twelve fingers; but the ancients, who gave it 
this name, dissected only quadrupeds, or at 
least drew their knowledge of anatomy from 
the structure of quadrupeds chiefly; and hence 
it does not strictly apply to the human subject: 
the first of the small intestines. 

DUPE. s. (dupe, French.) A credulous 
man; a man easily tricked (Swf). 

To Dupe. v. a. To trick ; to cheat (Pope). 

DU PIN (Lewis Ellis), a learned French 
writer. He was born at Paris in 1657, and 
afier going through a regular education, was 
received a doctor of the Sorbonne in 1634. 
About this time he commenced his Biblio- 
theque Universelle des Auteurs Ecclésiastiques ; 
the title of which, in 1686, on occasion of 
some complaints, he was obliged to alter to 
Bibliotheque Nouvelle. Besides this great 
work, which is a body of ecclesiastical history, 
he wrote a great number of others, but all on 
theological subjects. He died at Paris in 
1719. 
DU/PLE. a. (duplex, Lat.) Double; one 
repeated. 

UPLE AND SUB-DUPLE RATIO, among 
mathematicians; the first applied to numbers 
in the ratio of 2 to 1; the ee to those’in the 
ratio of | to %. 

DUPLICATE RATIO, is the ratio of the 
squares of two quantities: thus the duplicate 
ratio of a to b, is the ratio of a? to b2.. The 
sub-duplicate ratio, is that of the square roots ; 
thus the subduplicate of @ to b, is Wa to Vb, 
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To Dulexicars. v. a. (duplico, Laun.) 1. 
To double; to enlarge by the repetition of the 
first number or quantity (Glanville). 2. To 
fold together. 

Do'piicate. s. Another correspondent to 
the first; a second thing of the same-kind, asa 
transcript of a paper (/Fvodward),. 

DUPLICA/TION. s. (from duplicate.) 1. 
The act of doubling (Hale). 2. The, act of 
folding together. .3, A, fold; a doubling: 
(Wiseman). 
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DupLicaTion oF a cuBe, is the finding 
of the side of a cube which shall be double 
in solidity toa given cube.. This cannot be 
effected geometrically,asit requires the solution 
of a cubic equation, or requires the finding of 
two mean proportionals, viz. between the side 
of the given cube and the double of the same, 
the first of which two mean proportionals is 
the side of the double cube, as was first ob- 
served by Hippocrates of Chios. | 

This celebrated problem wasoften attempted 
by the ancient geometricians;, being first pro- 
posed by the oracle of Apollo at Delphos: this 
oracle, being consulted as to the manner of 
stopping a plague which then raged at Athens, 
returned for answer, that the plague should 
cease when Apollo’s altar, which was cubical, 
should be doubled. Hence this obtained the 
name of the Delian problem. For more on 
this subject, we refer to Hutton’s Ozanam, 
vol.i. p. 340.) 

DU/PLICATURE. s. (from duplicate.) A 
fold; any thing doubled (Ray). 

DupLicaTureé, in anatomy, a doubling or 
folding of membranes, or other like parts. 
Such are the duplicatures of the peritoneum, 
of the omentum, of the pleura, &c. 

DUPLICITY. s. (duplicis, Lat.) 1. Dou- 
_bleness; the number of two (Watts). 2. 
Deceit ; doubleness of heart or of tongue. 

DUPONDIUS, in antiquity, a weight of 
two pounds, or a money of the value of two 
ases. See As. ; 

DURA MATER. (from durus, hard, and 
mater, a mother; called dura, from its hard- 
hess compared with the pia mater, and mater, 
from its being supposed to be thesource of all 
the other membranes.) Dura meninx. Der- 
‘matodes, A thick membrane, formed of two 
layers, that surrounds and defends the brain, 
and adheres strongly to the internal surface of 
the cranium. It has three considerable pro- 
cesses, the falciform, the tentorium, and the 
septum cerebelli; and several sinusses, of 
which the longitudinal, lateral, and inferior 
longitudinal are the principal. 

Dura MENINX. See DurA MATER. 

DURABILITY. s. (durabilis, Lat.) The 
power of lasting ; continuance (Hooker). 

_ DU/RABLE. a. (durabilis, Lat.) 1. Last- 


ing; having the quality of long continuance 


(Raleigh). 2. Having successive existence 

(Milton). . 
DU’RABLENESS. s. Power of lasting 

(Addison). 


DU'RABLY. ad. (from durable.) Ina 


lasting manner (Sidney). 


DURALE, or Durarte’, a musical term,, 


which is applied to whatever offends the ear 
by its effect. 


DURAMPOUR, a town of the Deccan of 


Hindustan, in the province of Guzarat. Lat. 
20. 32 N. Lon. 73. 14 E. 


DURANCE, ariver of France, which rises. 


in the Alps, and falls into the Rhone, three 
miles below Avignon. 
Dv’rance. s. (from duresse, law French.) 
4. Imprisonment; the custody or power of a 
myo. 1V, 
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jailer; a prison (Congreve). 2. Endurance ; 
continuance; duration (Dryden). 

DURAINTA, in botany, a genus of the 
class didynamia, order angiospermia. Calyx 
five-cleft, superior; corol funnel-form, five- 
cleft ; berry one-celled, containing four twos 
celled nuts. Three species; natives of the 
West Indies and South America: shrabs with 
blue flowers, and yellow fruit. 

DURATION. s. (duratio, Latin.) 1. A 
sort of distance or Jength, the idea whereof we 
get from the fleeting and perpetually perishing 
parts of succession (Lecke). 2. Power of con 
tinuance (Rogers). 3. Length of continuance 
(Addison). 

Duration, as marked by certain periods and 
measures, is what we usually call time. 

1. By observing certain appearances at regu- 
lar, and seemingly equidistant periods, we get 
the ideas of certain lengths and measures of du- 
ration, as minutes, hours, &c. 2, By being 
able to repeat those measures of time, as often. 
as we will, we come to imagine duration where 
nothing really endures, or exists: thus we ima- 
gine to-morrow, next year, yesterday, &c, 3. 
By being able to repeat such idea of any length 
of tise. as ofa minute, year, &c. as often ag 
we will, and add them to one another, without 
ever coming to an end, we get the idea of 
eternity. 

Time is to duration, as place is to space, or 
expansion. They are so much of those bound« 
less oceans of eternity and immensity, as is set 
out, and distinguished from, the rest ; and thus 


they serve to denote the position of finite, reat 


beings, in respect of each other in those infi- 
nite oceans of duration and space. 

DuRATION OF ACTION, according to 
Aristotle, is confined to a natural day in trage- 
dy; but the epopoeia, according to the same 
critic, has no fixed time. 

DuraTIoN OF AN _ ECLIPSE. 
EcuiPse. 

DuRATION OF PLANTS, the continuance 
of their life or existence; as caducous, or 
quickly perishing; ephemeral, creatures of a 
day; annual, biennial, perennial. 

DURAZZO, a town of Albania, in Euro- 
pean Turkey, and the see of a Greek arch- ° 
bishop. Itis 50 miles N. of Valona... Lat.- 
41. 54 N. Lon. 19. 19 E.- ; 

DURBY, a town of Luxemburg, in Gere 
many, which was ceded. to France in 1698. 
Lat. 58.18. N. Lon. 5:28 E. , 

To DURE. v. n. (duro, Latin.) To last; 
to continue (Raleigh). 

DU'REFUL. a. (from dure and full.) 
Lasting;. of long continuance: not.in use 
(Spenser). 

DU/RELESS. a. (from dure.) Without cons 


tinuance; fading: not in-use (Raleigh). 


See 


DURER (Albert), an eminent painter and ~ 


engraver, born at Nuremberg in 1471. His 
first work was the three Graces, which was 
engraved in 1497. He engraved more than he 
painted, so that his pictures are wonderfully 
scarce and highly valued, In the palace at 
Prague is a piece by him nee Adam 


. 
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and Eve, and another of Christ bearing the 

cross. The people of Nuremberg still shew, 

with pride, in the senator’s hall, his portraits of 
Charlemagne and some other emperors. How- 

ever, he has gained the’ greatest name by his 
engravings, which are numerous and valuable. 
He was very excellent, too, in his engravings 
upon wood; but he was not, as has been often 
asserted, the first who practised that kind of 
engraving; since traces of it are met with more 
than a century before histime. ‘The emperor 
Maximilian had a great regard for him, and 
conferred on him a pension and patents of no- 
bility. He died at Nuremberg in 1528. Durer 
wrote a book on the Rules of Painting, and 
some other works, particularly Institutes of 
Geometry, published in 1532. . 

DURE'SSE. s. (French.)' 1. Imprison- 
ment; constraint. 2. (In Jaw.) A plea used, 
by way of exception, by him who, being cast 
into prison at a man’s suit, or otherwise by 
threats, &c. hardly used, seals any bond to him 
during his restraint. 

D’URFEY (Thomas), @ facetious English 
poet, born at Exeter, in 1628. He wrote a 
great number of plays and songs, all of which 
are tinged with the licentiousness of the reign 
of Charles IT. who used to treat our bard with 
great familiarity. He resided frequently with 
the earl of Dorset at Knole, where is a portrait 
of him painted when he was asleep after din- 
ner, for Tom had such an ordinary visage, that 
he could not bear to have his likeness taken. 
His ballads, &c. were printed in six vols. 12mo. 
under the title of Pills to purge Melancholy. 
He died in 1723. ban 

DURHAM, the capital of the bishopric of 
Durham, with a market on Saturday, and a 
bishop’s see. It is a considerable place, having 
six parish churches, besides the cathedral: it 
has 1054 houses, and 7530 inhabitants. It 
has a manufactory of shalloons, tabbies, and 
calamancoes. Lat. 54. 40 N. Lon. 1. 
27, W. 

The bishoprie of Durham is deemed the 
richest bishopric in the kingdom; and the pre- 
bends are frequently styled the golden prebends 
of Durham. The diocese contains the whole 
counties of Durham and Northumberland, ex- 
cept the jurisdiction of Hexham in the latter. 
It hath also one parish in the county of Cum- 
berland: making in the whole: 135 parishes, 
whereof 87 are impropriate. The see is valued 
in the king’s books at 2821. 1s. 54d., but is 
computed ¢o be worth annually near 80,000/. 
The clergy’s tenths amount to 385/. 5s. 64d. It 
has two archdeacons, viz. of Durham and 
peddoeipete ele | This see hath given to the 
church of Rome eight saints and one cardinal; 
and to the English nation one lord chief jus- 
tice, five lord chancellors, three lord treasurers, 
one principal secretary of state, one chancellor 
to the university of Oxford, and two masters 
of the rolls. 

DuruamM, a county of England, commonly 
called the bishoprie of Durham, bounded on 
the N. by Northumberland, from which it is 
separated on the N. E. by the river Tyne; on 
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the E, by the German ocean; on the S. and 
S. W. by Yorkshire and the river Tees ; and on 
the W. by Westmorland and Cumberland. 
It extends 37 miles from N, to S. and 47 from 
E.to W. It is situated in the diocese of its 
own hame,and contains one city, seven market- 
towns, and 113 parishes, but sends only four 
members to parliament. This county contains 
28,366 houses, 183,600 inhabitants, and about 
1,240,000 acres of land, one-tenth of which 
are uncultivated, including woodlands. The 
soil is very various. The chief rivers are the 
Were, Tees, Tyne, and Derwent. This 
county furnishes 492 men to the national mi- 
litia. 

DU'RING. prep. For the time of the con- 
tinuance of; while any thing lasts (Locke). 

DU‘RIO, in botany, a genus of the class 
polyadelphia, order polyandria. Calyx fiye- 
cleft, cap-shaped, interior ; petals five, small; 
style one; stamens in five sets, each consisting 
of seven ; pome five-celled. One species only; 
an East-Indian tree, with alternate leaves; 
flowers in loose heads, beneath the leaves, of 
a yellowish white hue, and producing a large 
fruit. ‘ 

DUIRITY. s. (dureté, French.) Hardness 5. 
firmness (Wotton). 

DUROGA, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Calyx superior, 
cylindrical, truncate; corol with a cylindrical 
tube and six-parted border as long as the tube; 
pome bristly. One species; a Surinam tree, 
with branches hairy at the tip; leaves termi- 
nal, opposite, obovate, very entire, pubescent 
above ; flowers terminal, sessile, clustered ; 
fruit rather larger than a’ turkey’s egg, well 
flavoured. 

DUROTRIGES, an ancient British nation, 
seated in that part of the country which is now 
called Dorsetshire. Their name is derived 
from the two British words Dur, water, ‘and 
Trigo, to dwell; and it is no Jess evident that 
they got their name from the situation of their 
country which lies along the sea coast. It ts 
not very certain whether the Durotriges formed- 
an independent state under a prince of their 
own, or were united with their neighbours the 
Danmonii; as they were reduced by Vespasian 
under the dominion of the Romans, at the 
same time, and with the same ease, and never. 
revolted, . ; 

DURSLEY, a town in Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursdays. It is chiefly in- 
habited by clothiers. Lat. 51. 40 N. Lon. 
2. 23 W. | 

DURST. The preterit of dare. 

DURUM, a musical term, applied to one 
of the tetrachords in Guido’s scale. 

DUSK. a. (duyster, Dutch.) 1. Tending to 
darkness. 2. Tending to blackness; dark-co- 
loured (Milton). . . 

Dusk. s. (from the adjective.) 1. Tendency 
to darkness; incipient obscurity (Specialor). 
2. Darkness of colour (Dryden). 

To Dusk. v. a. To make darkish. 

To Dusk. v.n. To grow dark; to begin to 
lose light; to have lustre diminished. 


* 
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_ DU'SKILY.. ad. (from dusky.) With a 
tendency to darkness or blackness. 

DU’SKISH. a. (from dusk.) 1. Inclining 
to darkness; tending to obscurity (Spenser). 
2. Tending to blackness (Wotton). 
~ DU’SKISHLY. ad. Cloudily; darkly (Ba- 
€on » " 
DUSKY. a. (from dusk.) 1. Tending to 
darkness; obscure (Prior). 2. Tending to 
blackness; dark-coloured; not clear; not 
bright (Newton). 3. Gloomy ; sad; intel- 
lectually clouded (Bentley). 

DUSSELDORP, a strong town of West- 
pet, in Germany. It was taken by the 
anoverian forces in 17583; but belongs at 


peesnt to the elector Palatine, Lat. 51. 12 N.° 


on. 6. 52 E. 

DUST. s. (our, Saxon.) 1. Earth or other 
matter reduced to small particles (Bacon). 2. 
The grave; the state of dissolution (Milton). 
3. A mean and dejected state (Samuel). 

. To Dust. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To free 
from dust. 2. To sprinkle with dust. 

DU'STMAN. s. One whose employment 
is to carry away the dust (Gay). 

DU’STY. a. (from.dust.) 1. Filled with 
dust ; clouded with dust. (Dryden). 2. Co- 
vered or scattered with dust (Zhomson). / 

_ DU'TCHESS, s. (duchesse, French.) 1. 
~The lady of a duke (Swift). 2. A lady who 
has the sovereignty of a dukedom. 

DU/TCHY. s. (duché, French.) A territory 
which gives title toa duke (Addison). 

’ Dvu’/tcHy-court. s. 
matters appertaining to the dutchy of Lancas- 
ter are decided (Cowell). 


DU'TEOUS. a. (from duty.) 1. Obedient; 


obsequious (Prior). 2. Obedient to good or 
bad purposes (Shakspeare). 3. Enjoined by 
duty : not in use (Shakspeare). 

DU'TIFUL. a. (duty and full.) 1. Obe- 
dient ; submissive to natural or legal superiours ; 
reverent (Swift). 2. Expressive of respect 5 
giving token of reverence; reverential (Sidney). 

DU’TIFULLY. ad. (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obediently ; submissively. 2. Reverently ; 
respectfully (Sidney). 

~DU'ITIFULNESS. s. (from dutiful.) 1. 
Obedience ; submission to just authority 
(Dryden). 2. Reverence; respect (Taylor). 

DUTLINGEN, a town of Suabia, in Ger- 
many, belonging to the duke of Wurtemburg. 
Lat. 48. 10 N. Lon. 9. 2 E. 

DUITY. s. (from due.) 1. That to which a 
man is by any natural or legal obligation bound 
(Luke). 2. Acts or forbearances required by 
religion or morality (Taylor).- 3. Obedience 
or submission due to parents, governours, or 
superiours (Decay of Piety). 4. Act of re- 
verence or respect (Spenser). 5. The business 
of a soldier on guard (Clarendon). 6. The bu- 
siness of war ; service (Dryden). 

Dury, in polity and commerce, signifies the 
impost laid on merchandises, at importation or 
_ exportation, commonly called the duties of 


customs; also the taxes of excise, stamp-duties, 


&c. See Customs, Excise, Regi bali, 
There is no task more delicate or difficult to 


A court wherein all. 
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‘a statesman than the laying on of duties or im- 


posts. Experience teaches us that a very small 
duty laid on commodities raises the price of 
them considerably to the consumer, beyond 
the gross duty. By the fees given to officers ; 
by trademen’s loss of time in attending upon 
excisemen, or at custom-houses ; by taking 
away a portion of our traders’ stock for duties ; 
and forcing them to take as great pains on one 
part of their stock laid out in, goods, in order 
to live, as they would on the whole, if duty- 
free ; by tradesmen’s profits on the duty, afd 
advances in all the hands that all taxed goods 
come through to the consumer: as for exam- 
ple, suppose there should be no other tax but 
that on leather, let us see how many advances 
that would make on the price of shoes. 

The grazier lays (1) on the beast he fats, his 
advanced price of shoes: he sells to the butcher, 
who takes (2) his profit on the grazier’s ad- 
vanced price of the beast ; and raises (3) on the 
hide his advanced price of shoes: he sells to the 
tanner, whose journeymen raise (4) their 
wages, on account of the advanced price of 
shoes; the tanner pays (5) the tax on the lea- 
ther; takes (6) his profit on the before-men- 
tioned five advances, and raises (7) his advanced 
price of shoes on the tanned hide: he sells to 
the leather-cuttér, who takes (8) his profit on 
the before-mentioned seven advances, and raises. 
(9) on the hide he cuts, his advanced price of 
shoes: he sells to the shoemaker, whose jour- 
neymen raise (10) their wages, on account of 
their advanced price of shoes; the shoemaker 
takes (LL) his profit on the before-mentioned 
ten advances, and raises (12) onthe shoes he 
makes the advanced price of the shoes he 
wears: he sells to the consumer with all] these 
twelye advances, highly magnified beyond the 
bare duty. 2 

DUVAL (Peter), geographer-royal of 
France, born at Abbeville, and died at Paris in 
1683, aged 65. He was the nephew of the 
celebrated Sanson, and published a number of 
treatises and maps; the best known of his 
works is La Geographie Francoise, &c. 

Duvat (Nicholas), a Dutch painter, born 
in 1644, and died in 1732. He studied in 
Italy to great advantage under Pietro da Cor- 
tona, whose manner he adopted. He was 
greatly employed by king William III. who 
appointed him director of the academy at the 


Hague. ’ 
DUUMVIRATE, the office or dignity of 
the duumviri. The duumvirate lasted till the 
year of Rome 388, when it was changed into a 
decemvirate, See DecEMVIRI. 
DUUMVIRI, in Roman antiquity,a gene- 
tal appellation given to maeftrates, commis- 
sioners, and officers, where two were joined to- 
gether in the same functions. Thus, duum- 
viri capitales, were the judges in criminal 
causes: duumviri municipales, two magistrates 
in some cities of the empire,answering to what 


the consuls were at Rome: duumviri navakes, 


commissaries of the fleet: duumvirt sacrorum, 
those who regulated the sacrifices, and: kept 
the Sibyl’s books. - 
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DUX, in music, the name formerly given 

to the leading voice or instrument in a fugue 
(Busby). 
DWARF. “s. Copeongs, Saxon.) 1. A. man 
below the common size of men (Brown. 
Milton), 2. Any animal or plant below its 
natural bulk (Z Estrange). 3. An attendant 
on a lady or knight in romances (Spenser). 
4. It is used often by botanists in composition : 
as, dwarf-elder, dwarf-honeysuckle. 

In the Philosophical Transactions we have 
well authenticated accounts of two dwarfs; one 
born in Norfolk, who, at the age of twenty- 
two,weighed no more than thirty-four pounds 
with all his clothes on, and whose height, in- 
cluding hat, wig, and shoes, was only thirty- 
eight inches; and another in Wales, who, at 
the age of fifteen, measured no more than two 
feet seven inches, and weighed only thirteen 
pounds; and who at that early period of life 
laboured under al] the infirmities and calami- 
ties of very old age. Phil. Trans. vol. xlvi. 
p. 67, and vol. xlvii. p. 279. 

To Dwarr. v. a. To hinder from 
to the natural bulk (Addison). 

DWA'RFISH. s. (from dwarf.) Below the 
natural bulk ; low; small; little (Bentley). 

DWA'REISHLY. ad. Like a dwarf. 

DWA/RFISHNESS. s. (from dwarfish.) 
Minuteness of stature ; littleness (Glanville). 

To DWELL. »v. n. preterit dwelt, or dwell- 
ed, (duelia, Islandick, to stay.) 1.'To inhabit; 
to live in.a place; to reside; to have a habita- 
tion (Leviticus). 2. 'To live in any form of 
habitation (Hebrews). 3. To be in any state 
or condition (Shakspeare), 4. To be sus- 
pended with attention (Smith). 5.To conti- 
nue long speaking (Swift). ° 

To DwELL. v.a. To inhabit: not used 
(Milton). 

DWE'LLER. s. (from dwell.) An inhabit- 
ant; one that lives in any place (Bacon). 

DWE'LLING. s. (from dwell.) 1. Habi- 
tation; abode (Dryden). 2. State of life; mode 
of living (Daniel). 


growing 


DWE/LLINGHOUSE. s. The house at. 


which one lives (Ayliffe)./ 
DWINA, the name of two large rivers ; 
one of which rises in Lithuania, and, dividing 
- Livonia from Courland, falls into the Baltic 
sea a little below Riga: the other gives name to 
the province of Dwina in Russia, discharging 
ee into the White sea, a little below Arch- 
angel. 

To DWINDLE. v. n. (opinan, Saxon.) 1. 
To shrink ; to lose bulk; to grow little (Ad- 
dison). 2. 'To degenerate; to sink (Swift). 
3. To wear away; to grow feeble (Gay). 4. 
To fall away; to Soulder off (Clarendon). 

DYADIC ARITHMETIC. See Arirn- 
METIC. 

DYE, in architecture. (SeeDapo.) In 
eneral it denotes any cubical body. See 
IE. 

DYEING (Art of.) Part de la teinture, 
‘French ; farbekunst, German. The art of fixing 
with uniformity and permanency certain colour- 
ing materials into. the fibres of wool, linen, and 
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cotton, silk, felt, ivory, and other fibrous or fila-. 
mentous substances. We shall consider this im- 
portant art as briefly as possible, under the divi- 


sions of its history, theory, and process. 
History of Dyeing. 

Few of the arts have a claim to a higher anti- 
quity; and still fewer of them, important as are 
the benefits which have been conferred upon it 
by recent chemistry, attained in ancient times so 
near an approach towards perfection. It certainly 
preceded painting, itself of very high antiquity, 
and appears to have been known in the earliest 
ages of the Jews, the Babylonians, and the 
Egyptians: and ‘“‘nothing can exceed the judg- 
ment,” observes Mr. Good in his Notes on Eu- 
cretius, vol. ii. p. 159, ‘* with which they selected 
colours for stuffs, cottons, linens, or silks, or what 
answered the purpose of silks, when colours were 
their object in view; or the dexterity with which 
they applied them. These were extracted from 
the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdom ; and 
without confining themselves to cloths or silks, 
they dyed with equal elegance and effect,leathers,. 
ivory, tortoise-shell, the hair of animals, woods, 
earths, wax, and even stones and marbles.” 

As soon, however, as the art of painting had 
attained some degree of proficiency, and the 
mere outline or silhouette, after having been at . 
first filled up with an interior shade by. means of 
the crayon (which Pliny ascribes to a Corinthian’ 
or Sicyenian artistas the inventor of this me- 
thod) ‘had been enriched by an application of the 
natural colours of the object intended to be deli- 
neated, the art of dyeing was united to that of 
painting, and the needle was as extensively em- 
ployed upon colours as the pencil. ‘‘ Embroidery 
and tapestry, in which colours were introduced,” 
observes the author from whom we have just 
quoted, vol. ii. p. 51, “‘ we know to have been of 
high antiquity among the Jews and Babylonians; 
but both these arts presuppose the existence of 
outlines or linear drawings, for the artist necessa~ 
rily worked from a pattern. The history of Pan- 
dion, king of Athens, and of his daughter Philo- 
mela, who informed Progne of her misfortunes by 
describing them on tapestry, may, perhaps, be 
fabulous. Be this, however, as it may, we know: 
that the fable is of very remote origin; and, as is 
related by Apollodorus, was probably the pre- 
duction of one of the Cyclic poets. According te 
this admirable mythologist, Philomela didnot in- 
deed paint her history, but embroidered it in cha- 
racters on a veil. Yet at the period when this 
fable was invented, we can scarcely conceive that 
embroidery was confined to the exhibition of cha- 
racters alone; it was unquestionably employed, 
and with more freedom, in the art of tracing and 
designing. In the time of Homer, however, we 
have undoubted proof of the application of tape- 
stry to the dignity of historical subjects. Iris, 
in the third book of the Iliad, finds Helen oecu- 
pied in representing on tapestry the evils which 
the Greeks and Trojans had suffered on her ac- 
count in their battles. Such an undertaking,even 
supposing it were executed in cammeo, or with a 
single colour,evinces a considerabie perfection of 
the art she was practising. But the Trojans are 
stated to have been also acquainted with the mode 
of intermixing different colours in their tapes- 
tries. When Andromache learned the death of - 
Hector, she was at work in a retired part of her 
palace, and representing, in tapestry, flowers of a 
variety of tinctures, , 
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ANN ny’ lorov upauye pruyoo Soxou vabnroto, 

ChimAeereey paceppacepeny, ey Se paves TonsAr’ eacot. 

** Far in the close recesses of the dome, 

Pensive she ply’d the melancholy loom 5 

A growing work employed her secret views, 

Spotted diverse with intermingled hues.” 
~ Pore, 


So Lucretius himself, as a full proof that a know- 
fedge of the art of dyeing was common to the 
Romans in his early era, lib. iv. 1023. 


Quom’ Bab lonica ma nifico s lendore rigan- 
y > § P e/ 5 
tur. 


« Wetting the rich and Babylonian dye.” 


Upon which, observes Mr. Good, ‘the Babylon 
here referred to was a city of Egypt, at no great 
distance from Cairo: it was universally cele- 
brated, during its prosperity, for its very beautiful 
embroideries, and more particularly the richness 
and magnificence of its purple colour, extracted 
from the murex by a process peculiar to itself, 
In consequence of this circumstance, and at the 
same time of the exorbitant price charged for its 
introduction, it became by far the most fashion- 
able tincture in all the tapestries, carpets, coun- 
terpanes, and sofa coverings, of the opulent and 
luxurious of Greece and Rome. 

“The splendid and durable dye obtained from 
this valuable shell-fish of the old world is known 
by history to every one. A full account of it, 
however, to those who are desirous of more ex- 
plicit information, may be obtained by consulting 
Pliny, ix. 38, who intimates that, either from a 
variety in the fish employed, or in the mode of 
manufacturing the colour, it occasionally ex- 
hibited a considerable difference of tincture, and 
was hence denominated rose-purple, violet-pur- 
ple, hyacinth-purple. he first appears to have 
been held in the highest estimation; the rose, 
however, being rather darker in its hue than we 
commonly meet with it; in which case the murex 
was nigrantis rose sublucentem.”? Id. p. 577. 

The antiquity of the art of dyeing may still 
farther be collected from the perfection to which 
this art has been carried immemorially through- 
out Hindustan, Ceylon, and especially China; 
and still more decisively so from the coloured 
and figured cloths, found not only in Mexico, but 
in Otaheite, on their first discovery. Perhaps that 
of Otaheite is most in point; for here, unques- 
_ tionably, the web and woof were dyed antece- 
dently to their being woven, while in the former 
place the cloths, skins, and barks, were for the 
most part painted upon, rather than imbued with 
the colouring materials. Yet the accuracy and 
perfection of the Mexicans in the art of colouring, 
whether by dyeing or painting, at the period in 
which their country was first discovered by Eu- 
ropeans, is truly astonishing. D’Acosta informs 
us, that on the arrival of the Spanish squadron 
on their coast, expresses were immediately sent 
to Montezeuma, with exact representations of 
the ships painted on cloth; and by means of this 
kind of picture-writing, he adds, they kept their 
records, histories, and calendars ; representing 
things that had bodily shapes in their proper 
figures; and those that had none in arbitrary 
Significant characters. From the specimens of 
Mexican hieroglyphics preserved in the Bodleian 
library, the colouring materials appear to be 
drawn chiefly from the mineral kingdom, and to 


be earths rather than animal or vegetable sub- 
stances. 
Theory of Dyeing. 

The first explanation offered upon this subject 
was purely mechanical. It was observed that 
some colouring matters united readily with the 
cloth, or other substance to be dyed, and became 
fixed in them, without any other material being 
employed for this purpose; but that others would. 
only adhere when intermixed with a third sub- 
stance; and it was also observed, that the inter- 
mediate substance, thus necessary, was for, the 
most part a salt of some kind or other; as for 
instance, soda or alum. And hence Hellot, an 
excellent observer and acute reasoncr, and one of 
the earliest who attempted to explain the mode 
by which the saline material acted, asserted that 
it was a direct mordant, that it eroded or bit its 
way into the fibres to be dyed, and thus by open- 
ing or enlarging their pores, enabled the colour- 
ing matter to be deposited in them. After which 
these same fibres, from a degree of natural elas- 
ticity, contracted and shut in the particles of co- 
louring matter; while-the salts employed, solidi- 
fying over them, served as a kind of cement to 
preserve them in their place. 

Insuperable objections, however, have been ad- 
vanced against this and similar mechanical theories 
of dyeing, upon which we cannot enter in detail. 
We shall only observe, that it is peculiarly in- 
competent to explain the great difference between 
animal and vegetable matter in absorbing and re- 
taining colour, and the use of mordants or inter- 
medes, as a bond of union between the colour and 
the fibre to be dyed. Bergman appears to have 
been the first whose eminent sagacity suggested 
the idea, that chemical affinity was the great 
agent in these operations; and every subsequent 
research more and more confirms this opinion. 

The substances commonly dyed are either of | 
animal or vegetable origin. To the former belong 
wool, silk, hair, leather, and skin of all kinds; to 
the latter cotton, flax, and hemp. The particular 
chemical analysis and properties of these sub- 


Stances, as far as they have been examined, will 


be described under the respective articles. A 
most important and essential difference exists be- 
tween the affinity for colouring matter possessed 
by these substances, so that a process which per- 
fectly succeeds in dyeing wool (for example) may 
have no effect upon cotton, neither is there any 
agreement in the quantity of colouring ingredient 
necessary to dye each stuff. 

A simple experiment of Dufay’s proves this. 
He had a piece of cloth woven, of which the warp 
was wool, and the woof cotton; this was fulled, 


that each substance might undergo exactly the 


Same preparation, and then passed through a 
scarlet vat. ‘The wool only took the colour, but 
the cotton remained white after rinsing. With 
regard to quantity of colour, itis found that silk 
takes twice as much cochineal to dye it as wool 
does. The different force of affinity between dif- 
ferent fibres and colouring matter, is also shewn 
by the more or less perfect manner in which they 
exhaust a coloured bath; thus, as Bergman ob- 
serves, wool dyed in a weak solution of sulphat 
of indigo, entirely absorbs the dye, and leaves the 
solution colourless; whereas silk can only par- 
tially rob the sulphuric acid of the colouring mat- 
ter. Generally speaking, wool has the strongest 
affinity for colour, taking it more easily, and 
retaining it more firmly; silk, and other animal 
matters, come next to wool cotton next, and 
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hemp and flax last; but this is to be understood 
with great latitude, nor does it always happen 
that substances which take colour the easiest re- 
tain it the longes!, besides that the previous pre- 
paration is not the same; and hence the com-~ 
parison is not altogether accurate. 

No exact explanation can be given of the dif- 
ferent affinity for colour in different substances, 
except that the analysis of vegetable and animal 
matters shews a most essential! difference in their 
component parts, and their habitudes with che- 
mical re-agents. It is on this account, too, that 
ihe preparation which each substance receives 
previously to being dyed so much varies. Animal 
matter, especially woo!, when immersed in caustic 
alkali, has its tibre immediately relaxed, becomes 
clammy, loses its natural toughness and elasticity, 
and at last is entirely dissolved into a soapy com- 
pound. Vegetable fibre, on the other hand, resists 
alkalies much longer, and is not easily dissolved ; 
and hence in the previous cleansing and fulling 
of wool, alkalies are scarcely admissible, or must 
be used with extreme caution, whereas they may 
be employed with safety in the preparation of 
eotton and linen. Animal fibre is‘also much more 
easily affected by acids. The simple colours em- 
ployed in dyeing are chiefly of animal or vegeta~ 
ble origin. 'The nwiaber of possible dyes is almost 
equal to that of the vegetable or insect tribes on 
the face of the-earth, for almost all of these will 
make a coloured decoction with water, which is 
eapable of tinging cloth immersed in it. Hence 
the variety of native dyes from indigenous plants, 
used in different parts of the globe by every na- 
lion, savage or civilized. A very few, hewever, 
are employed in the regular manufactories of Eu- 
ropean nations, being such as are obtained in the 
most abundance from countries where they form 
valuable articles of commerce, and whose quali- 
lies are minutely known hy long and accurate 
observation. Ofthe great variety of known dyes, 
some (though comparatively but few) may be 
applied to animal or vegetable fibre, without any 
other preparationthan that of cleansing the stuff, 
and immersing it in a decoction or infusion of the 
dye for a sufficient time. The colouring matter 
then unites with the fibre ofthe cloth with a greater 
or less degree of force, so a8 sometimes perma- 
nently to resist'the effect of washing; while the 
bleaching power of the sun and air acts sometimes 
partially, sometimes scarcely at all, On the 
other hand, the greater number of dyes have na- 
turally only a very feeble affinity for fibre, (though 
never in the same degreefor animal and vegetable) 
and, therefore, when applied without addition, 
they are destroyed very speedily; but the inge- 
nuity of man has discovered, that they may be 
made to unite with fibre, much more durably, by 
the intermede of some other substance (generally 
a salt'with an alkaline, earthy, or metallic basis), 
which possesses a very strong affinity both with 
fibre and with coleuring maiter, and hence serves 
to bind the oneto the other. These intermedes, as 
we have already observed, are called mordants (a 
term derived from an erroneous theory now aban- 
doned), and the usual practice is first to steep the 
cloth ox fibre in the mordant, and afterwards in 
the dye. i Ra ‘ 

~The dyes that cannot be fixed into the stuff 
without mordants may be termed (with Dr, Ban- 
croft) adjective colours; those in which mordants 
are of no use may be called substantive colours. 
Madder is an adjective colour, since it is ren- 
dered ‘much more durable by the intermede of 
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alum, or of many other salts than when used 
alone. Indigo is a substantive colour, since its 
durability is not increased by any intermede 
whatever. 

Another important difference in the nature of 
dyes is in the degree of permanence of tint, 
which certainly in part depends on the force of 
affinity with which it unites to the fibre, and 
partly on the intimate nature of the colouring 
matter, and its susceptibility of decomposition 
by light, air, moisture, and also by alkalies, 
soaps, and other substances employed in the 
common uses of dyed stuffs. Zhe permanency 
of colour has no necessary connexion with the 
mode in which it is united to the substances 
dyed, for among the substantive, as well as the 
adjective colours, some are very permanent, 
others very fugitive, for example, of the sub- 
stantive colours (or those which ynite as strong- 
ly to cloth without as with mordants). Indigo 
is very permanent, resisting the sun, air, wash- 
ing with soap, and most chemical agents. The 
oriental henne, which is a fine orange red, long 
resists the sun and air, but is altered and de- 
stroyed by soap: archil, and other of the purple 
lichens, is instantly altered by soap, and is soon 
changed by the light and air, so as only to give 
a very fugitive, but beautiful gloss. . Of the ad- 
jective colours, madder is one of the most. per- 
manent that is known, retaining its body of co- 
lour (when well applied) under almost every 
circumstance. . Cochineal, or wool, is nearly 
equally fast or permanent, but on cotton much 
less sec, Brazil wood fades much sooner than the 
last, whatever mordant be applied. The selec- 
tions and right application of mordants, is of in- 
finite consequence in dyeing; and it is this sub- 
ject, with its various modifications, that forms 
the. truly scientific part of this beautiful art. 
Linen or cotton requires a different mordant 
from wool or silk; some colours adhere only to 
a particular mordant: the order of application, 
the strength, and many other. smaller cireum- 
stances, all of which materially affect the beauty, 
and durability of the colour, and the texture of 
the cloth, must be attended to by the artist. 

Some simple experiments related by Dr. Bany 
croft, and which are readily repeated, will illus- 
irate the action of mordants. A piece of cotton 
was impressed with various figures, with a more 
dant of acetited.alumine, and when dry, was 
rinsed and cleansed in the usual way ef calico- 
printing. It was then dyed in an infusion of 
saffron, and came out uniformly yellow; but on 
exposure to air, the whole became white. Hence, 
it is shewn, both that the colouring matter of 
saffron has no strong affinity with cotton, and 
that alumine has no power of fixing it; and 
hence is useless as a mordant. The same 
piece was then dyed with a decoction of Brazil 
wood, and the whole came out coloured, but the, 
figures printed with the aluminous solution were 
of a fine crimson, whereas the ground was only 
faintly tinged.. On exposure to the sun and air 
for two days, the ground soon became white, , 
and the figures also were faded; and in eight 
days the crimson of the latter, which had been 
gradually diminishing, was no longer visible, 
This second experiment shews that acetited alu- 
mine is a powerful mordant for, Brazil wood, 
but still not sufficient finally to fix its colour,: 

The same piece was then dyed with a decoction 
of madder, and the whole came out coloured, but - 
the figures deeper than the ground. On washing 
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avith bran and water, and exposure to sun and air, 
‘he ground became white, but the figures retained 
all their body and brightness of colour, and this 
time the dye was permanent, shewing in a very 
striking manner the strong aflinity both of the 
alumine for the cotton, so as to remain fixed in 
its fibres during three successive operations, and 
of the alumine for the madder colour, so as to 
retain it permanently, in spite of the washings 
‘and bleaching, which entirely destroyed the dye 
' of the ground. 

Mordants not only fix colouring matter, but 
most commonly they in some degree alter the na- 
tural hue. Thus in the instance above-mentioned, 
the aluminous mordant changed the duli red of 
madder to a bright crimson; the solutions of tin 
not only fix the colour of cochineal in wool, but 
change it from a crimson to a bright scarlet: the 
salts of iron, which are powerful mordants, always 
alter the colour of dyes, changing the yellow of 
weld to olive brown, drab, or lead colour, accord- 
jing to circumstances; the red of madder to a 
violet brown, and, as is well known, siriking a 
Dlueish black whenever the gallic acid is present. 
Hence a great advantage is most ingeniously 
made of mixing different kinds of mordants to 
produce varieties of shade: thus a mixture of 
the iron and alauminous mordant will produce 
with maddey all the shades of pea colour, purple, 
and violet, with weld, brown, and olive green, 
and the like, so that with no more than three or 
four colouring materials an almost infinite va- 
riety of dyes may be produced, by a due selec- 
tion and mixture of the various mordants. 


Process of Dyeing, 


‘The art of dyeing implies two distinct kinds 
ef manufacture, plain dyeing, or dyeing in the 
piece, which consists of one uniform eolour, dif- 
fused over the entire substance to be dyed, and 
ealico-dyeing, or the fixing a variety of coloured 
patterns on an uniform ground, denominated 
calico-dyeing, because calico or cotton is the ma- 
terial usually employed for this purpose. The 
basis of each manufacture is nearly the same ; 
the particular mode of application being that in 
which they chiefly vary. We have already point- 
ed out the principal manipulations in the latter 
manufacture, under the article CALICO-PAINTING, 
to which we refer our readers, and shall now 
proceed to offer a few remarks upon plain dyeing, 
or dyeing in the piece. 

- Mordants.—We have already observed, that 
the selection and proper use of these intermedes 
is of infinite consequence in dyeing. 

Almost the only substances used as mordants 
are earths, metallic oxyds, tan, and oil. 

Of earthy mordants the most important, and 
most generally used, is alumina. It is used either 


in the state of common alum, in which it is com-— 


bined with sulphuric acid, or in that of acetite of 
alumina. 

Alum, when used as a mordant, is dissolved in 
water, and very frequently a quantity of tartar is 
dissolved along with it. Into this solution the cloth 
is put, and kept in it tillit has absorbed as much 
alumina as is necessary. It is then taken out, and 
for the most part washed and dried. Itis nowa 
good deal heavier than it was before, owing tothe 
alumina which has combined with it. ‘The tartar 
serves two purposes; the potass which it contains 
combines with the sulphuric acid of the alum, and 
thus prevents that very corrosive substance from 
injuring the texture of the clotb, which otherwise 


might happen: the tartareous acd, on the other 
hand, combines with part of the alumina, and 
forms a tartrit of alumina, which is more easily 
decomposed by the cloth than alum. 

Acetit of alumina has ‘been but lately intro- 
duced into dyeing. This mordant is now pre- 
pared by pouring acetit of lead into a solution of 
alum; a double decomposition takes place, the 
sulphureous acid combines with the lead, and 
the compound precipitates, in the form of an in- 
soluble powder, while the alumina combines 
with the acetous acid, and remains dissolved in 
the liquid. This mordant is employed for cotton 
and linen, which have a weaker affinity than 
wool for alumina; it answers much better than 
alum; the cloth is more easily saturated with 
alumina, and takes in consequence both a richer 
and a more permanent colour. 

Besides alumina, lime is sometimes used as a 
mordant! Cloth has a strong affinity enough for 
it; but, in general, it does not answer so well, as 
it does not give so good a colour. When used, 
it is either in the state of lime-water, or of sul- 
phate of lime dissolved in water. 

Almost all the metallic oxyds have an affinity 
for cloth, but only two of them are extensively 
used as mordants, namely, the oxyds of tin and. 
ofiron. 

The oxyd of tin was first introduced into dye- 
ing by Kuster, a German chemist, who brought 
the secret to London in 1543. This period forms 
an wra in the history of dyeing. ‘The oxyd of 
tin has enabled the moderns greatly to surpass 
the ancients in the fineness of their colours; by 
means of it alone, scarlet, the brightest of all co- 
lours, is produced. 

Tin, as Proust has proved, is capable of two de~ 
grees of oxydation. The first oxyd is composed 
of 0.70 parts of tin, and 0.70 of oxygen; the 
second, or white oxyd, of 0.60 parts of tin, and 
0.40 of oxygen. The first oxyd absorbs oxygen 
with very great facility, even from the air, and 
is rapidly converted into white oxyd. ‘This fact 
makes it certain, that it is the white oxyd of tin 
alone which is the real mogdant; even if the 
other oxyd was applied to cloth, as it probably 
often is, it must soon be converted into white 
oxyd, by absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere. 

Tin is used as a mordant in three states: dis- 
solved in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and 
in a mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acids. 
Nitro-muriat of tin is the common mordant em~ 
ployed by dyers. They prepare it by dissolving tin 
in diluted nitric acid, to which a certain propor- 
tion of muriate of soda (common salt), or of am- 
menia(sal ammoniac),isadded. Part of the nitric 
acid decomposes these salts, combines with their 
base, and sets the muriatic acid at liberty. It was 
prepared at first with nitric acid alone, but that 
mode was very defective, because the nitric acid 
very readily converts tin to white oxy d, and then 
is incapable of dissolving it ; the consequence of 
which was, the precipitation of the whole of the 
tin. To remedy this defect, common salt, or sal 
ammoniac, was very soon added; muriatic acid 
having the property of dissolving white oxyd of 
tin very readily. A considerable saving of nitric 
acid might be obtained, by employing as much 
sulphuric acid as is just sufficient to saturate the 
base of the common salt, or sal ammoniac, em- 
ployed. 

When the nitro-muriat of tin is to be used as 
a mordant, it is dissolved in a large quantity of 
water, and the cloth is dipped in the solution, and 
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allowed to remain till sufficiently saturated. It 
is then taken out, and washed and dried. Tartar 
is usually dissolved in the water along with the 
nitro-muriat. The consequence of this, is a 
double decempesition: the nitro-muriatic acid 
combines with the potass of the tartar, while the 
tariareous acid dissolves the oxyd of tin. When 
tartar is used, therefore, in. any considerable 
quantity, the mordant is not a nitro-muriat, but 
a tartrit of tin. 

Iron, like tin, is capable of two degrees of oxy- 
dation; but the green oxyd absorbs oxygen so 
readily from the atmosphere, that it is very soon 
converted into the red oxyd. It is only this last 
oxyd which is really ised as a mordantin dyeing. 
The green oxyd is, indeed, sometimes applied to 
cloth; but it very soon absorbs oxygen, and is 
converted into the red oxyd. This oxyd has a 
very strong affinity for all kinds of cloth. The 
permanency of the iren-spots on linen and cotton 
is a sufficient proof of this. As a mordant, it is 
used in ‘two states; in that of sulphat ef iron, 
(copperas), and acetit of iron. The first is com- 
monly used for wool. ‘he salt is dissolved in 
water, and the cloth dipped init. It may be used 
also for cotton, but in most cases acetit of iron 
is preferred. It is prepared by dissolving iron, or 
its oxyd, in vinegar, sour beer, &e. and the longer 
it is kept, the more it is preferred. The reason 
is, that this mordant succeeds best when the iron 
is in the state of red oxyd. It would be better 
then to oxydate the iron, or conyert it into rust, 
before using it; which might be easily done, by 
keeping it for some time in a moist place, and 
sprinkling it occasionally with water, 

Tan has a very strong affinity for cloth, and 
for several colouring matters; it is therefore very 
frequently employed as.a mordant. An infusion 
of nut-galls, or of sumach, or any other substance 
containing tan, is made in water, and the cloth is 
dipped in this infusion, and allowed to remain till 


it has absorbed a sufticient quantity oftan. Silk is- 


capable of absorbing a very great proportion of 
tan, and by that means acquires a great increase 
of weight. Manufacturers sometimes employ 
this method of increasing the weight of silk. 

Tan is often employed also, along with other 
mordants, in order to produce a compound mor- 
dant. Oil is also used for the same purpose, in 
the dyeing of cotton and linen. The mordants 
with which tan most frequently is combined are 
alumina, and oxyd of iron. 

‘Besides these mordants, there are several other 
substances frequently used as auxiliaries, either 
to facilitate the combination of the mordant with 
the cloth, or io alter the shade of colour; the chief 
of these are, tartar, acetit of lead, common salt, 
sal ammoniac, sulphat or acetit of copper, &c. 

Mordants not only render the dye permanent, 
but have also considerable influence on the colour 
produced. The same colouring maiter produces 
very different dyes, according as the mordant is 
changed. Suppose, forinstance, that the colour- 
ing matter is cochineal; if we use the aluminous 
mordant, the cloth will acquire a crimson colour: 
but the oxyd of iron produces with it a black. ; 

In dyeing, then, it is not only necessary to pro- 
cure a mordant which has a sufficiently strong 
affinity for the colouring matter and the cloth, 
and a colouring matter which possesses: the 


‘wished-for colour in perfection, but we must 


procure a mordant ‘anda colouring matter of 
such a nature, that when combined together, 
they shall possess the wished-for colour in per- 


-mordant whatever. 


fection. Itis evident too, that a great variety of 
colours may be produced with a single dye-stuff, 
provided we can change the mordant sufficiently. 

The colouring matter with which the cloth is 
dyed does not cover every portion of its surface ; 
its particles attach themselyes to the cloth at 
certain distances from each other; for cloth may 
be dyed different shades of the same colour, lighter | 
or darker, merely by varying the quantity of co- 
louring matter. With a small quantity, the shade 
is light; and it becomes deeper as the quantity 
increases. Now this would be impossible, if the 
dye-stuff covered the whole of the cloth. 

That the particles of colouring matter, even 
when the shade is deep, are at some distance, is 
evident from this well-known fact, that cloth may 
be dyed two colours at the same time. All those 
colours to which the dyers give the name of com- 
pound are in fact two different colours applied 
to the cloth at once. Thus cloth gets a green 
colour, by being first dyed blue and then yellow. 

Such being the mordants chiefly employed, we 
shall now enter upon a consideration of the dyes 
chiefly communicated. In doing which we shall 
considerably simplify the art by observing that,in- 
numerable as are the different colours and shades 
of colours communicated, they all originate from - 
four or five primary dyes modified according to the 
colour intended to be produced. These primary, 
or simple dyes, are as follow—blue, yellow, red, 
black, and fawn, or as this last is sometimes 
called, root or brown colour. 

Of Blue.—The only two substances employed 
in dyeing blues are woad and indigo: the former 
being a fecula or dried pulp made of the fermented 
leaves and stem of the isatis tinctoria, in its 
nature not unlike indigo, and very commonly 
used along with indigo in dyeing woollens: the 
latter a peculiar preparation produced by a fer- 
mentation of the leaves of the indigo fera tinc- 
toria, and one or two varieties of the same 
genus; for the process by which this substance 
is obtained, see Invico and INDIGOFERA. 

Indigo has a very strong affinity for wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. Every kind of cloth, therefore; 
may be dyed with it, without the assistance of any 

The colour thus induced is 
very permanent; because the indigo is already 
saturated with oxygen, and because it is not 
liable to be decomposed by those substances, to 
the action of which the cloth is exposed. But it 
can enly be applied to cloth in a state of solu- 
tion; and the only solvent known being sul- 
phuric acid, it would seem at first sight, that the 
sulphuric acid solution is the only state ia which 
indigo can be employed as a dye. : 

The sulphat of indigo is indeed often used to 
dye wool and silk blue; but it can scarcely be 
applied to cotton and linen, because the affinity 
of these substances for indigo is not great enough 
to enable them readily to decompose the sulphate, 
The colour given by sulphate of indigo is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful; it is known by the name of 
Saxon blue. ' i oe 
* Qne part of indigo is to be dissolved in four 
parts of concentrated sulphuric acid; to the so- 
lution one part of dry carbonate of potass is to be 
added, and then itis to be diluted with eight times 
its weight of water. The cloth must be boiled 
for an hour in a solution containing five parts 
ofalum, and three of tartar, for eyery 32 parts of 

cloth, It is then to be thrown into a water-bath, 
containing a greater or smaller proportion of the 
diluted sulphat of indigo, according to the shade 
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which the cloth is intended to receive. In this 
-bath it must be boiled till it has acquired the 
wished-for colour. 

The alum and tartar are not intended to act as 
mordants, but to facilitate the decomposition of 
the sulphat of indigo. The alkali added to the 
sulphat, answers the same purpose. These sub- 
stances also, by saturating part of the sulphuric 
acid,serve in some measure to prevent the texture 
of the cloth from being injured by the action of the 
acid, which is very apt to happen in this process. 

But sulphat of indigo is by no means the only 
solution of that pigment employed in dyeing. By 
far the most common method is,to deprive indigo 
of the oxygen, to which it owes its blue colour, 
and thus to reduce it to the state of green pollen; 
and then to dissolve it in water by means of al- 
Kalies, or a'kaline earths, which in that state act 
upon it very readily. 

‘T'wo different methods are employed for this 
purpose. The first of these methods is, to mix 
with indigo a solution of some substance which 
has a stronger affinity for oxygen than the green 
basis of indigo; green oxyd, for instance, and 
different metailic sulphurets, If therefore indigo, 
lime, and green sulphat of iron, are mixed to- 
gether in water, the indigo gradually loses its blue 
colour, becomes green, and is dissolved ; while the 
green oxyd of iron is converted into the red oxyd. 
‘The manner in which these changes take place is 
obvious ; part of the lime decomposes the sulphat 
of iron ; the green oxyd, the instant that it is set 
at liberty, attracts oxygen from the indigo, de- 
composes it, and reduces it to the state of green 
pollen. This green pollen is immediately dissolved 
‘by the action of the rest of the lime. 

The second method is, to mix the indigo in 

water with certain vegetable substances, which 
readily undergo fermentation. During this fer- 
mentation,theindigo is deprived of its oxygen,and 
dissolved by means of quick-lime or alkali,which 
is added to the solution. The first of these me- 
theds is usually followed in dyeing cotton and 
linen; the second, in dyeing wool and silk. - 
- In the dyeing of wool, woad and bran are com- 
monly employed as vegetable ferments, and lime 
as the solvent of the green base of the indigo. 
Woad itself contains a colouring matter precisely 
similar to indigo; and by following the common 
process, indigo may be extracted from it. In the 
usual state of woad,when purchased by the dyer, 
the indigo which it contains is probably not far 
from the state of the green pollen. Its quantity 
in woad is but small, and it is mixed with a great 
proportion of other vegetable matter. 

When the cloth is first taken out of the vat, it 
is of a green colour ; but it soon becomes blue, by 
attracting oxygen from the air. It ought to be 
carefully washed, to carry off the uncombined par- 
ticles. This solution of indigo is liable to two in- 
conveniences: first, it is apt sometimes to run too 
fast into the putrid fermentation; this may/be 
known by the putrid vapours which it exhales, 
and by the disappearing of the green colour. In 
this state it would soon destroy the indigo altoge- 
ther, The inconvenience is remedied by adding 
more lime,which has the property of moderating 
the putrescent tendency. Secondly, sometimes 
the fermentation goes on too languidly, 'Phis de- 
fect is remedied by adding more bran or woad, in 
order to diminish the proportion of quick-lime. 

Silk is dyed light-blue by a ferment of six parts 
of bran, six of indigo, six of potass, and one of 

“madder.- To dye it of a dark blue, it must pre- 


viously receive what is called a ground-coiour ; 
ared dye-stuff, called archil, is used for this 
purpose, : | 

Cotton and linen are dyed blue by a solution of 
one part of indigo, one part of green sulphat of 
iron, and two parts of quick-lime. 

Of Yellow.—This colour is obtained amongst 
ourselves, from a varietyof vegetable materials ; 
the extractive part of most plants, indeed, afford-. 
ing a yellow, or a yellowish hue. Weld (roseda 
luteola), is the substance vhiefly employed; next 
to this old fustic (the bois jauné of the French, or. 
morus tinctoria of the Linnéan system); next to 
this quercitron bark (quercus nigra of Linnéus), 
first introduced into this country as a dye by Dr. 
Bancroft, though in common use for this purpose. 
in the countries in which it is indigenous. These 
three constitute our chief yellows. Besides which, 
however,we shall just mention that our dyers have 
occasionally recourse to young fustic, or Venice 
sumach (the fustet of the French, or rhus cotinus 
of Linnéus); saw-wort (serratuia tinctoria) ; 
dyer’s broom (genista tinctoria) ; . Avignon, or 
French berry (graine @’Avignon) ; and American’ 
golden rod (solidago Canadensis), j ; 

Upon these we shall observe, that the greater 
part of them give a yery fugitive colour,and espe- 
cially the French berry; and that the colour of 
none of them can be made perfectly fast. 

Yellow colouring matters, therefore, have tow 
weak an affinity for cloth to be employed without 
the use of mordants: and hence cloth, before it is 
dyed yellow, is always prepared by combining 
some mordant or other with it. he mordant 
most commonly employed for this purpose is alu- 
mina. Oxydof tin issometimes used when very 
fine yellows are wanting. Tan is often employed 
as a subsidiary to alumina, and in order to fix it 
more copiously on cotton and linen. Tartar is 
also used as an auxiliary, to brighten the colour ; 
and muriat of soda, sulphat of lime, and even 
sulphat of iron, in order to render the shade 
deeper. ’ 

The yellow dyed by means of fustic is more per- 
manent, but not so beautiful as that given by 
weld, or quercitron. As it is permanent, and not 
much injured by acids, it is often used in dyeing 
compound colours, where a yellow is required. 
‘The mordant is alumina, When the mordant is 
oxyd of iron, fustie dyes a good permanent drab 
colour. 

Weld and quercitron bark yield nearly the same 
kind of colour: but as the bark yields colouring 
matter in much greater abundance, it is much 
more convenient, and upen the whole, cheaper 
than weld. It is probable, therefore, that. it 
will gradually supersede the use of that plant. 
The method of using each of these dye-stuffs is 
ngxurly the same. 

Wool may. be dyed yellow by the following 
process: Letit be boiled for an hour or more with 
about one-sixth of its weight of alum, dissolved 
in a sufficient quaniity of water. It is then to be 
plunged, without being rinsed,into a bath of warm, 
water, containing in it as much quercitron bark. 
as equals the weight of the alum employed as a 
mordant. The cloth is to be turned through the 
boiling liquid,till it has acquired the intended co- 
lour. Then a quantity of clean powdered chalk, 
equal to the hundredth part of the weight of the. 
cloth, is to be stirred in, and the operation of - 
dyeing continued for eight or ten minutes longer. 
By this method a pretty deep and lively yellow. 
may be given, fully as permanent a3 weld yellow. 
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- ®or very bright orange or golden yellow, it is 
necessary to have recourse to the oxydof tin as a 
mordant. 

For producing bright golden yellows,some alum 
must be added along with the tin. 

In order to give the yellow that delicate green 
shade, so much admired for certain purposes, 


Aartar must be added in different proportions, ac- 


cording to the shade, 

. By adding a small proportion of cochineal,the 
«o'our may be raised to a fine orange, er even an 
aurora. 

Silk may be. dyed different shades of yellow, 
either by weld or quercitroa bark, but the last is 
the cheapest of the two. The proportion should 
be from one to two parts of bark, to twelve parts 
ef silk,according to the shade. The bark, tied up 
ia a bag, should be put into the dyeing vessel, 
while the water which it contains is cold ; and 
when it has aequired the heat of about 100°, the 
silk, having been previously alumed, should be 
dipped in, and continued till it assumes the wish- 
ed-for colour. When the shade is required to be 
deep,a little chalk or pearl-ash should be added 
towards the end of the operation. 

The best method of dyeing cotton and linen yel- 
low is with a mordant, consisting of acetit of alu- 
mina, prepared by dissolving one part of acetit of 
Jead,and three parts of aium,in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, heating the solution to the tempera- 
inure of 100°. The cloth should be soaked in the 
dye for two hours, and then hung oui and dried ; 
when the soaking and drying should be repeated ; 
after which it is to be barely wetted with lime- 
water, and then dried once more: the number of 
repetitions of the entire process is to depend upon 
the brightness of the dye required. The dyeing 
bath is prepared by putting twelve or eighteen 
parts of quercitron bark (according to the bright- 
ness required) tied up in a bag, into a sufficient 
guantity of cold water. Into this the cloth is to 
be plunged, and turned round in it for an hour, 
while its temperature is gradually raised to abvut 
120°. Lt is then to be advanced to a boiling heat, 
and the cloth allowed to remain in it after that 
only a few minutes. If it be kept long at a boil- 
ing heat,the yellow will acquire a shade of brown. 

Of Red.—The materials employed for this co- 
lour are lac or kermes, cochineal, archil, mad- 
der, carthamus, and Brazil-wood.  . 

The first is the secretion of an insect of the 
eoccusgenus,and thesecond is the dried subsiance 
of another species of the same genus. Both these 
are used very largely by the dyers of India, and 


especially in Bangalore, as is also the carthamus. 


The mordant they employ is a ley, made of a so- 
lution of impure soda and quick-lime ; and the co- 
lours they produce, though differing in the pecu- 
liar tint, according to the material made use a;, 
are in almost every instance deeply bright and 
beautiful. Among ourselves, alum is more com- 
monly employed, especially in the two former in- 
stances; jt brightens the colour of the decoc- 
tion, and produces a crimson precipitate. Mu- 
riat of tin gives a copious fine red precipitate. 
Archil is a paste formed of a species of lichen, 

pounded and kept moist for some time with stale 
urine. 

_ Madder is the root of the Rusia TINcToRUM, 
for which see that article. | | 
 Carthamus is the flower of the carthamus tinc- 
torius, which is cultivated in the southern parts of 
Europe, and thrives nearly as well asin India. It 
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contains two colouring matters ; a yellow, whick 
is soluble in water, anda red, insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alkaline carbonats. The red co- 
louring matter of carthamus, extracted by carbo- 
nat of soda,and precipitated by lemon juice, con- 
stitutes the rouge employed by ladies as a paint. 
It is first ground, however, with a certain quan- 
tity of tale. . 

Brazil-wood is the trunk of a species of cxsal- 
pinia,indigenous to America and the West Indies, 
for which see CasaLpinia. Its decoction offers 
a very fine red colour, 

Woollen stuffs, ofa coarser description, are dyed 
red with madder ; but fine cloth is almost exclu- 
sively-dyed with cochineal, though the colour it 
receives from lac or kermes,if less bright, is more 
durable. All our old tapestries owe their enduring 
scarlets to this material. Brazil-wood is scarcely 
used, except as an auxiliary; the colour which 
it imparts to wool is fugitive. 

Dr. Bancroft recommends a method of dyeing 
scarlet, in which a much smaller portion of cochi- 
neal produces an equal effect. He conceived 
scarlet, from his experiments, to be a compound 
colour, caused by about three-fourths of crimson 
of rose colour, and one-fourth of pure bright yel- 
low. He therefore supposed that when the natu- 
ral crimson of the cochineal is made scarlet, by 
the usual process,a fourth of the colouring matter 
of the cochineal must be changed from its natural 
crimson to a yellow colour, by the action of the 
solution of tin. For this reason he introduced a 
bright yellow dye into the bath with the cochineal, 
and reduced the quantity of this more expensive 
ingredient. He also found that a mixture of two 
pounds of sulphuric acid, with about three pounds 
of muriatic acid, poured on fourteen ounces of 
granulated tin, with exposure to heat, produced a 
solution of tin, that had twice the effect of the 
common nitro-muriatic solution, at less than a 
third of the expense,and which raised the colours 
more, without producing a yellow shade. For the 
yellow dye Dr. Bancroft used quereytron bark. 
His process for dyeing scarlet, by the use of this 
substance,,and the above preparation of tin, is 
as follows: | ‘ 

An hundred pounds of cloth are to be put into a 
tin vessel,nearly filled with water,in which about 
eight pounds of the murio-sulphuric solution of tin 
have been previously mixed. The liquor is made 
to boi), and the cloth is turned through it by the 
winch for a quarter of an hour in the usual man- 
ner. The cloth is then taken out, and four pounds 
of cochineal, with two pounds and a half of quer- 
citron bark in powder, put into the bath and well 
mixed. ‘The cloth is then returned into the li- 
quor,which is then made to boil, and the opera- 
tion is continued, as usual, till the colour be duly 
raised, and the dyeing liquor exhausted, which 


‘will usually happen in about fifteen or twenty 


minutes ; after which the cloth may be taken out 
and rinsed as usual. In this method the labour 
and fuel necessary for the second bath are saved ; 
the operation is finished in much less time; all the 
tartar will be saved; as well as two-thirds of the: 
expense of the solvent for the tin, and, at least, 
one-fourth of the cochineal usually employed ; 
and the colour produced will not be inferior, in 
any respect, to that dyed with so much more ex~ 
pense and trouble in the ordinary way; and, 
moreover, looks much betier than it by candle- 
light. rae 

A rose colour may be readily and cheaply dyed 
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by the above process, by only omitting the quer- 
citron bark. 

Crimson is produced either by dyeing the wool 
this colour at once, or by first dyeing it scarlet, 
and then changing the shade to that required. 'To 
dye crimson by a single process, a solution of two 
ounces and a halfofalum, and an ounce and half 
of tartar, are employed in the boiling for every 
pound of the stuff, for each of which also an ounce 
of cochineal is to be afterwards used in dyeing it. 
It is customary to employ solution of tin, but in 
smaller proportion than for dyeing scarlet. ‘To 
render the crimson deeper, and give it more 
bloom, archil and potash are frequently used, 
but this bloom is extremely fugacious. 

. To produce a crimson from a scarlet, the alka- 
lies, alum, and earthy salts, are used, all of which 
have this effect, Crimson is the natural colour of 
the cochineal, and to produce it froma stuff dyed 
scarlet, the stuff is boiled for an houria a solution 
of alum, the strength of which is to be regulated 
by the depth of shade required. 

Silks may be coloured by madder, by means of 
a mixt mordant of alum and solution of tin; but 
after all, the hues are seldom sufficiently bright, 
though by this mode they obtain durability; and 
hence cochineal and carthamus are usually had 
recourse to, , 

Crimson produced on silk by cochineal is called 
grain erimson, to distinguish it from a colour eall- 
ed false crimson, dyed with Brazil wood. For the 
grain crimson, the silk being well cleansed from 
soap at the river, is to be immersed for a night in 
alum liquor of the full strength; it is then to be 
washed, and twice beetled atthe river. The bath 
is prepared by filling a long boiler two-thirds with 
water, to which is added, when it boils, from half 
an ounce to two ounces of powdered white galls for 
every pound of silk. When it has boiled for a 
few moments, from two to three ounces of cochi- 
neal, powdered and sifted, are put in for every 
pound of silk, and afterwards one ounce of tartar 
for every pound of cochineal. When the tartaris 
dissolved,one ounce of solution of tin is added for 
_ every ounce of tartar. Macquer recommends this 
solution of tin to be made by dissolving six ounces 
of fine graia tin, with two ounces of sai ammoniac, 
in a pound of nitric acid, diluted with twelve 
ounces of water. When these ingredients are 
mixed together, the boiler is to be filled with cold 
water,the proportion of which, for every pound of 
silk, is about eight or ten quarts. En this bath the 
silk is to be immediately immersed, and turned on 
the winch til! it appears of an uniform colour; the 
. fire is then increased, and the bath is kept boiling 
for two’hours, taking care to turn the silk occa-. 
sionally ; the fire is afterwards put out, and the 
silk immersed in the bath, where it is suffered to 
remain afew. hours longer; it is then taken out, 
washed at the river, twice beetled, and dried. 

-. To obtain other shades of red, the above pro- 
cesses must be varied. If, after the silk has been 
wrung out of the solution of tin, it is steeped fora 
night in acold solution of alum, in the proportion 
of one ounce to a quart of water, wrung, dried, 
then washed and boiled with cochineal, it will ap- 
pear of a pale poppy celour.. But a fine poppy- 
red may be procured by steeping it twelve hours 
in the solution of tin, diluted with eight parts of 
water, then leaving it all night‘ia the solution of 
zlum, after which, it is to be washed, dried, and. 
passed through two baths of cochineal,taking care. 
: i : 


to add to the second bath a small quantity of 
sulpburic acid. 

The colour that comes nearest to scarlet has 
been produced on silk, by first dyeing it crimson, 
and then dyeing it with carthamus,and afterwards 
submitting it toa yellow bath without heat, The 
colour thus given is very fine, but the dye of car- 
thamus is not permanent. In Dr. Bancroft’s pro- 
cess, the silk is soaked for two hours in a solution 
of tia, in the murio-sulphuric acid, after which it 
is wrung out and dried partially. Lt is then to be 
dyed in a bath prepared with four parts of cochi- 
neal, and three of quercitron bark. In this way 
a colour approaching to scarlet is obtained. To 
give the colour more body, the immersion may be 
repeated in the solution of tin, andin the dyeing 
bath: the brightness of the scarlet is increased by 
the addition of carthamus. A lively rose colour 
is produced by omitting the quercitron bark, and 
dyeing with the cochineal alone. 

Cotton may be dyed scarlet, by means of murio- 
sulphat of tin, cochineal, and quereitron bark, | 
used as for silk, but the colour is too fading to 
be of any value. 

Of Black.—The substances employed to give.a 
black colour to cloth are,red oxyd of iron,and tan. 
These two substances have a strong affinity for 
each other; and when combined assume a deep 
black colour, not liable to be destroyed by the 
action of air or light. ; 

Logwood is usually employed as an auxiliary, 
because it communicates lustre, and adds consi- 
derably to the fullness of the black. It is the | 
wood of the hematoxylon, a native of several of 
the West India islands,and of that part of Mexico 
which surrounds the bay of Honduras. It yields 
its colouring matter to water. The decoction is 
at first a fine red, bordering on violet; but if left 
to itself, it gradually assumes a black colour. 
Acids give it a deep red colour ; alkalies a deep 
violet, inclining to brown; sulphat of iron ren- 
ders it as black as ink, and occasions a precipi- 
tate of the same colour. 

Cloth, before it receives a black colour,is usually 
dyed blue: this renders the colour much fuller 
and finer than it would otherwise be. If the 
cloth be coarse, the blue dye may be too expen- 
sive; in that case, a brown colour is given, by 
means of walnut-peels. 

The proportions used by the English dyers are, 
for every hundred pounds of woollen cloth, dyed 
first of a deep blue, about five pounds of sulphat 
of iron, five pounds of galls, and thirty of log - 
wood. They begin with galling the cloth, and 
then pass it through the decoction of logwood, to 
which the sulphat of iron has been added. 

Some recommend fine cloths to be fulled with 
soap-suds; but this operation requires an expe- 


rienced workman to cleanse the cloth perfectly of 


the soap. Many advise to give the cloth a dip in 

a bath of weld when itcomes from the fulling mill, 
which they say softens it, and fixes the black. 

Lewis’says, the weld bath is totally useless when 

the cloth has been treated with soap-suds, though 

in other cases it may be of advantage. He as- 
cribes its effects entirely to the alkali with which. 
the dyers commonly prepare its decoction, 

_ "The leaves of the uva ursi may be employed ine 
stead of galls. They must be carefully dried in 
autumn, so that they may remain green., When 
they are to be used, 100 pounds of wool are boiled 
for two hours with sixteen pounds of sulphat of 
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iron, and eight of tartar: the day following, the 
cloth is to be rinsed as after aluming: 156 pounds 
of uva ursi are then to be boiled in water for two 
hours, and after their being taken out, a little 
madder is to be added to the liquor, at the same 
time putting in the cloth, which is to remain there 
an hour and a half, or an hour and three quarters, 
after which it is to be rinsed in water. This pro- 
cess gives a pretty good black to blue cloth, but 
only a deep brown to white: the madder and 
tartar are supposed by Lewis to be useless. 

Silk is dyed black by a process not very differ- 
ent from that used in dyeing cloth. It imbibes 
tan freely ; which is given to it at the pleasure of 
the artist, by allowing the silk to remain a longer 
or shorter time in the decoction. Not less than 
sixty pounds of silk are commonly dyed at one 
operation; and a considerable degree of harshness 
is produced in the dyeing: it is afterwards 
plunged into a strong solution of soap in water, 
in which it remains for about.a quarter of an 
hour; after which it is wrung out and dried. 

It is by no means easy to give a full black to 
linen or cotton ; and still less so a durable black, 
the colour generally yielding to the action of soap. 
The cloth, previously dyed blue, is to be steeped 
for twenty-four hours in a decoction of nut-galls, 
Then prepare a bath, contdining an ‘acetite of 
iron,formed by saturating acetous acidwith brown 
oxyd of iron; into this bath plunge the cloth in 
smal] quantities at a time, and work it with the 
hand for a quarter of an hour ; then wring it out 
and air it again; after which let it be again work- 
ed in the bath, and once more wrung out and 
aired. These alternate processes are to be re- 
peated till the requisite colour is procured: a de- 
coction of alder bark is usually mixed with the 
liquor containing the nut-galls. 

Of Brown, or Fawn Colour, Buff, and Nankeen.— 
Various substances, and of easy acquisition, are 
employed to give a brown, or fawn-coloured 
ground. Santal, or saunders wood, was formerly 
employed; birch, alder bark, and sumach, are 
occasionally used ; but the more common is a 
decoction of walnut peels, or walnut root. 

Santal, or saunders wood, is much inferior to 
walnut shells; because, if used in too large a quan- 
tity, it stiffens, and consequently injures the wool. 
It is in general mixed with galls, sumach, and 
alder bark, without which its colour could not be 
extracted: and though it yields very little with 
alum and tartar, it is nevertheless used iin large 
quantities, on account of the solidity of its co- 
lour, which is naturally a yellow-reddish brown. 

The best of the different ingredients employed 
in dyeing fawn-colours is the bark or rind of the 
walnut-tree. Its shades are uncommonly fine ; its 
colours solid ; and it renders the wool dyed in it 
flexible and soft. A cauldron half full of water is 
placed over the fire; and as soon as it grows 
warm,bark is added in proportion to the quantity 
of stuffs intended to be dyed, and the lightness or 
depth of the shades required. It is then boiled for 
about a quarter of an hour,when the cloths,being 
previously moistened with warm water, are im- 
mersed, frequently turned, and well stirred, till 
they have sufficiently imbibed the colour. They 
are aired, dried, and dressed in the usual manner. 

Next to the rind or bark, the root of the walnut- 
tree} is the best dye for a fawn-colour: it also 
affords a variety of shades, similar to those pro- 
duced by the bark, for which it is frequently sub- 


stituted. The root, however, requires a different 
process : a cauldron is filled about three parts fell 
of river-water, into which the root is immersed, 
after being tied up ina bag. When the liquor 
is very hot, the wool or stuff is plunged into it, 
repeatedly turned, and occasionally aired. The 
lighter stuffs are next to be dipped,till the colour 
is completely extracted. During this operation, 
proper care should be taken to prevent the liquor 
from boiling, as in such case the piece first ime 
mersed would imbibe the whole of the colour. 

The process of dying with the bark of alder is 
nearly the same as that pursued withwalnut roots: 
the boiling of it is at first not very material, as 
this drug very freely communicates its colour. [tis 
chiefly used for worsteds, imparting shades dark- 
ened with copperas; and for wool that is not 
required to be very dark, as it equally withstands 
the effects of the sun and rain. 

Sumach possesses nearly the same properties 
as the bark or rind of the walnut-tree ; its colour 
is not so-deep, somewhat inclining to green, but 
is solid and permanent. Where dark colours are 
required, sumach is frequently substituted for 
nut-galls, in which case a greater proportion be- 
comes necessary. These different substances, 
however, are not unfrequently mingled together, 
and, as they are of a similar nature, and differ 
only in degree, it is easy to obtain various shades. 

Of derivative or compound Colours—Every one 
knows that a great multiplicity of colours is im- 
parted to cloths and silks besides those we have 
just taken notice of. All these, however, proceed 
from a mixture or modification of the above dyes, 
which on this account, as we have already re- 
marked, are denominated primitive or simple, 
dyes. Of these compound dyes, we shall notice 
a few of the principal. 

Of Green.--This under the dyer’s,as often under 
the painter’s hands, is a mixture of blue and yel- 
low, the shade varying according to the prevalence 
of either of the compound parts: whence we have 
Sca-green, grass-green, pea-green, and a variety 
of others. The blue is generally first employed 
as a dye, and afterwards the yellow; foritis a _ 
well known fact,that the yellow is much more apt 
to separate in the blue vat, than the blue in the 
yellow vat. When sulphat of indigo is employed, 
it is usual, however, to mix all the ingredients 
together, and to dye the cloth at once: it is this 
dye that produces the Saxon or English green. 

Violet, Purple, and Lilac.—T hese are all mixtures 
of blue and red; and depend upon the different 
shade produced by the proportion of the one co- 
lour to the other. Wool, cotton, and linen, are 
first dyed blue ; and the two last are then galled 
and soaked in a decoction of logwood; but a more 
permanent colour is given by means of oxyd of 
iron; they are then dyed. scarlet in the usual 
manner. By means, however, of cochineal mixed 
with the sulphat of indigo, the process may be 
performed at once. Silk is first dyed crimson by 
means of cochineal, and then dipped into the in- 
digo vat. 

Orange.—This is a mixture of yellow and red. 

Olive.—If blue be added to the above mixture of 
yellow and red, the result will prove an olive co- 
lour. Wool may be dyed orange, by first dyeing 
it scarlet, and then yellow. If first dyed with 
madder, the produce will be cinnamon colour. 
Silk is dyed orange by means of carthamus,cinna- 
mon colour by logwood, Brazil wood, and fustic, 
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mixed together. 
¢innamon-hued by means of weld and madder ; 
end olive-hued by being passed through a blue, 
yellow; and finally a madder-vat. 

Greys, Drabs, and dark Browns.—These are all 
mixtures of black with other colours. If eloth be 
previously combined with brown oxyd of iron, 
aiid afterwards dyed yellow with quercitron bark, 
the result will be a drab of different shades, ac- 
cording to the proportion of mordant employed. 
When the proportion is small, the colour has a 
tendency to olive or yellow; on the contrary, the 
drab may be deepened or saddened, as the dyers 
term it, by mixing a little sumach with the bark. 

DYER (John), an English poet, born in 
1700, at Aberglasney in Caermarthenshire, 
and educated at Westminster school. He was 
bred to the law under his father, but that pro- 
fession he abandoned for painting. To per- 
fect himself he went to Italy, where he pro- 


_ jected his beautiful poem, entitled, The Ruins 


of Rome, which he published in 1740. He 
had before favoured the public with an elegant 
descriptive piece called Grongar Hill. Not 
long after his return he entered into orders, and 
obtained the living of Calthorp, in Leicester- 
shire, which he exchanged in 1757 for Belch- 
ford in Lincolnshire. He also had the rectory 
of Coningsby in the same county, to which 


“was afterwards added Kirkby-on-Bane. In 


1757 appeared the Fleece, a poem, which pos- 
sesses great merit. He died the year following, 
and was buried at Coningsby. Mr, Dyer left 
a widow and four children. 

Dyer’s BROoM, in botany. See Genis- 
TA. - 

Dyer’s weep. See Genista and Re- 
SEDA. 

DYING. (the participle of die.) Expiring, 
giving up the ghost. : 

DYNAMICS. (from duveuse, power.) Is 
that branch of mechanics which has for its object 
the action of forces on solid bodies, when the re- 
ult of that action is motion; and in which, since 
all motion occupies some portion of time, we in- 
troduce time into our investigations. ‘This de- 
partment of science presents a wide and varied 
field of discussion, and when viewed in its full 
extent itexhibits many questions of considerable 
difficulty : we shall not attempt to give the whole 
of these, as such a procedure would draw us far 
beyond the limits which must be‘assigned to this 
part of the work. 

The sum of the material particles of which a 
body is composed, is what we denote by the word 
mass. This mass depends on the volume of the 
body and that which we call density. We have 
already observed (art. Densiry) that density is 
directly as the quantity of matter, and inversely 
“as the magnitude of the body: but it will not be 
improper to deduce concisely the general theorem 
which comprises this. relation. ‘To this end it 
must be considered that as all bodies are penetrat- 
ed with a great number of void spaces or pores, 
their quantity of matter is not proportional to 


their volume ; but under the same volume there - 
_will be more or less matter as the particles are 


nearer or further asunder; and we say that a body 
has a greater or less density, according as there 
Subsists a greater or less proximity between its 
molecule. ‘Thus we say a body is mare dense 


Cotton and linen are rendered’ 
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than another when in an equal volume the 
former contains more matter than the latter: we 
Say, on the contrary, that it is less dense or more 
rare (for density and rarity are reciprocal quali- 
ties) when in an equal volume if comprises less 
matter. 'The density serves, therefore, to judge 
of the number of material particles when the vo» 
lume is known: thus we may regard the density 
as representing the number of equal molecule in 
a determinate volume; as when, for example, we 
say that gold is 19 times denser than water, we 
wish to be understood that gold contains 19 times: 
the number of particles that water does in the 
same space. j } 

Since we represent the density as expressing 
the number of molecule in a determinate volume 
which we assume as the unit of magnitude; itis 
obvious that to obtain the mass, or the total num- 
ber of molecule, of any body of which the mag- 
nitude is known, we must take the rectangle of 
the density and magnitude. Thus, if we repre- 
sent generally the body or mass by B, its volume 
or magnitude by M, and its density by D, we 
shall have B= MD: whence it will be easy to com- 
pare the masses, the magnitudes, and the densi- 
ties of bodies. 

In similar bodies the masses are as the den- 
sities and cubes of the diameters, or depths, or 
lengths, or of any like linear dimensions. Hence, 
if L denote the lineal dimension, we readily de- 
duce these general proportions : 
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Force, according to our definition, is that which 
causes a change in the state of a body; or, it is 
that which either moves or tends to move a body : 
forces are no further known to us than by their 
effects ; itis only, therefore, by the effect any force 
produces that we can measure it. Now the effect 
of a force is to give to every material particle of 
a body a certain velocity; if, therefore, all the 
parts of a body receive the same velocity, as we 
suppose here, the effect of the moving cause has 
for its measure the product of the velocity, inte 
the number of molecule moved, or the product 
of the velocity and mass: a force therefore is pro- 
portional to ihe velocity which it can impress on 
a known mass, and that mass conjoinily. 

Def. Momentum, or quantity of motion, is the 
rectangle of the mass of a body and its velocity. 
See Force. | 

Consequently, forces are measured by the quan- 
tities of motion they are capable of producing. 

Vhus, if F denote the motive or moving force, 
B the body moved, and V the velocity imparted 
to it, we have Fa BY. From this we deduce 
Va Pp’ and B « 4 : therefore, 1. The velocity 
of a body in motion, is as the moving force di- 
rectly, and the mass inversely. 2dly, The body 
or mass is as the moving force directly, and the 
velocity inversely. 

1f now two bodies be represented by B, and 4, 
the forces by which they are moved by F, and f, 


and the velocities imparted to them by V, and v, 


we have F2 BY, and fal. Let B be sup- 
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posed equal to Ll, then will Fa V, and f «cv: 
hence, when the masses are equal, the moving 
forces are as the velocities. Again, supposing 
V=v, we have Fx B and fa b: therefore, when 
the velocities are equal, the moving forces are as 
the masses. Lastly, making F = f, we have 
ta B, and tab: consequently, when the mov- 


ing forces are equal, the velocities are in the in- 
verse ratio of the masses. 

On Motion, uniform and variable—The motion 
of a physical point, or of a body, is uniform, when 
it moves always in the same manner, or when it 
passes over equal spacesin any equal intervals of 
time whatever. 'This motion, the most simple of 
all, and the most easy to conceive, probably exists 
in no part of nature, but is only a pure abstrac- 
tion of the mind: it is, notwithstanding, import- 
ant to consider it, because were it not for ob- 
structions, motions in general would be uniform, 
and because it conduces greatly to the analysis of 
all ether motions. ’ 

That affection of motion which we call velocity 
being measured by the space uniformly described 
in a given time, is in fact a measure of motion it- 
self, and is that which characterises each species 


of uniform motion: it is customary in mathema- 


tical discussions to fix upon a small period of 
time, a second, for example, as a unit, and to call 
the velocity of a moving body at any instant the 
space which the body would describe uniformly 
during a unit of time. 

Hence it follows, that in the uniform motion 
of a body the spaces run over are proportional to 
the times employed. For if it describe V feet in 
one second, it will describe 2V feet in two se- 
conds, SV fect in three seconds, and T'V feet in 
T seconds, '[ being any number whole or frac- 
ticnal. This being granted, we may now state a 
proposition from which the whole doctrine of 
uniform motions will readily flow. 

-Prop. When bodies have different uniform mo- 
tions, the spaces described are proportional to the 
times and velocities jointly. 

Let V and v be the velocities of the two bodies 
B and l, T and ¢ the times of their motions, S 
and s the spaces described, likewise let s’ be the 
space described by J in the time ‘I’: 

Then 8: 8'::V:v 
Sersiehs Dok 
And, comp. S:s::TV:iv. ThatisSoa TY. 

Cor. 1. The velocity is as the space divided 

by the time: for the preceding expression. gives 


V.2—-~-- Or, since the same will hold in any 


fe 4 Wy 
corresponding indefinitely minute portions of the 


s 


space and time, we shall have a 

Cor 2. The velocities of two bodies moving 

uniformly are directly as the spaces and inversely 
s 
as the times: for we have V : v:: hae 

Cor. 3. In equal times the velocities are pro- 
portional to the spaces run over: for T=¢ gives 
Viivls Bee ae 

Cor. 4. If the velocities are equal, the spaces 
passed over are proportional to the times: for 

=v, gives Si=sT, or S:23::'T: &. 

Cor. 5. If the spaces passed over are equal, the 
velocities are reciprocally as the times: for when 
S=s, wehave Viu::2:1::¢: T. 

Cor. 6. Since the areas of rectangles are in the 
ratio compounded of the ratios of their sides, if 


the bases represent the velocities of two motions, 
and altitudes the times, the areas will represent 
the spaces described. 

Cor. 7. Since it has been shewn that the forces 
which give motion to bodies are proportional to 
their quantities of motion. and these to the rect- 
angles of the masses and velocities, that is, 
FaQa BV; we may, by combining this with 
the present proposition, have the following for- 
mula of relation of the six quantities, force F', mo- 
mentum or quantity of motion Q, mass or quan- 
tity of matter B, time T, space 8, and velocity 
V; the forces being supposed instantaneous or 
impulsive, and the motions uniform : 
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Scholium. We have before said that we know 
nothing more of forces than by their effects in 
moving bodies: we call those equal forces: iw: 
ever different they may be in their nature, which 
give to bodies equal momenta, or which when 
the bodies are equal give to them equal velo- 
cities; and we say that forces are greater or less 
when they give to bodies greater or less momenta, 
or when they impress upon equal bodies greater 
or less velocities. Therefore when different forces 
act upon equal bodies, the forces are, ceteris part- 
Lus, proportional to the velocities imparted: the 
velocity then being proportional to the force, 
these two quantities may be represented the one 
by the other, and all which we have established 
on the composition and resolution of forces may , 
be applied to the composition and resolution of 
velocities. Hence it might seem unnecessary to 
give here the demonstration of the most extensive 
proposition, as it relates to velocities and direc- 
tions ; but since it may be proved satisfactorily in 
small compass, and admits of two or three useful 
deductions, we are unwilling to omit it. 

Prop. The simultaneous action of two impul- 
sive forces P, EF’, on a body A, which would im- 
press upon it separately the velocities V, V’, in 
ihe directions AC, AC’, will cause that body to 
move uniformly over the diagonal of the paral- 
lelogram whose sides are in the directions of those 
forces. 

Imagine that the body A (fig. 1. PI. 55.) is plac- 
ed on a plane ACC’ which moves uniformly in 
the direction AC’ with such a velocity as in each 
unit of time will carry it over a space equal toe 
the line AC’: it is certain that this body considered 
with relation to the plane on which it is placed 
has no motion; yet if a spectator fixed immove- 
ably out of that plane observes the body A, he 


_ will attribute to it a motion equal and parallel to . 


that of the plane.. Now, if we conceive that any 
impulsive force whatever, P, acts upon the body 
Ain the direction PAC, and impresses upon it 
such a velocity that in a unit of time it would 
pass over a space equal to AC, there can be no 
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the termination of the unit of time. 
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doubt that if the body were acted upon by this 
force only it would be found at the point C at 
But since 
in consequence of the motion of the plane, the 
line AC advances towards ©’B. by a motion uni- 
form and parallel], so that it would really coincide 
with C’B at the end of a unit of time, it is obvi- 
ous that the point C will then coincide with the 
point B, and that, of consequence, the body A 
which partakes of the motion of the plane ought 
to be found in B at the end of the first unit of 
time. We may prove, in like manner, that at the 
end of any part or multiple whatever, T, of this 
unit, the body A, animated with the same velocity 
AC, ought to run over a proportional space Ac= 
T x AC, while the common motion constrains the 
line Ac, to pass parallel to itself over a distance 
Acc =T x AC’, This line coincides, therefore, with 
cb, and consequently & is the place of the body A 
at the end of the time T. And it is manifestthat 
all the points 4, 6, that may be determined by 
the same reasoning, are found on the same diago- 
nal AB, since Ac: ch:: AC: CB. The body A, 
therefore, actually describes the diagonal AB. 
But besides this, its motion along this line must be 
uniform: for Al: AB::Ac:AC::T x AC: 
AC::T:1; that is to say, Al is to AB as the 
time employed in passing through Ad to that oc- 
eupied in passing over AB. Consequently the 
motion of the body A along the diagonal AB is 
uniform. Since a body at rest on a moveable 
plane has the same motion as the plane, it is clear 
thatif the plane were at rest, but that the body 
moved uniformly according to the right line 
P’AC’, with the velocity AC’ equal to that which 
would be impressed upon it by the force P’, and 
received at the point A from the force P a velo- 


city AC in the direction PAC, it would describe 


uniformly the diagonal AB of a parallelogram 
formed upon the sides AC, AC’, which represent 
the velocities of the body in those respective 
directions, while the diagonal AB represents its 
new velocity. Q.E.D. 

We may likewise shew that, if a body be acted 
on by two similar variable forces (for the same 
time) whose directions and magnitudes are ex- 
pressed by the adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
concurring in the body, it will describe the dia- 
gonal of the parallelogram. 

Let the forces act by impulses, at the beginning 
of equal particles of time, and iet Ac’, c’C’ C’c’, and 
Ac, cC, Cc, be the relative magnitudes of corre- 
Then by the action of the 
two first impulses the body will, by the preceding 
article, describe the diagonal Aé; and by the 
next two the diagonal 5B, of the parallelogram dd’, 
whose sides Ld’, td, are equal and parallel to the re- 
presentatives of those new impulses: but the forces 
are similar, therefore the parallelograms cc’ dd’, are 
similar; and, having parallel sides and a common 
point L, they exist about the same diagonal AB. 


The same may be shewn for a third pair of im- 


pulses; and soon, ad libitum. Let now the par- 
ticles of time be evanescent and the forces inces- 
sant,and the same demonstration will obtain. 

; Cor, If the ferces by which the body is urged 
in the directions AC, AC’, be not similar, it will 


‘ move in some curve line, whose nature will de- 


pend on the relation of the forces. 

instances will occur as we proceed. 
_ There remains another general theorem, which 
it will not be amiss to exhibit in this place, viz. 
if a number of bodies is moving in any manner 
whatever, and an equal force acts on each particle 


Of this many 


\ 


of matter in the same or parallel directiony them’ 
relative motions will not be affected. 
‘The motion of any body A (fig. 2. Pl. 55.) with 


.Tespect to another moving body B, is compound- 


ed of the real motion of A and the opposite to 
the real motion of B: for, let A move uniformly 
from A to C, while B moves uniformly from B 
to D; draw AE equal and parallelto BD, join AB, 
EC, DC,and ED. The motion of A with regard 
to B consists in its change of position and distance. 
If while A had described AE, B described BD, 
there would be no change of relative place or 
distance: but A is now at C, and DC is its new 
direction and distance: therefore, the relative 
or apparent motion of Ais EC. Let the paral- 
lelogram ACFE be completed: then it is evi- 
dent that the motion EC is compounded of EF, 
which is equaland parallel to AC, the real motion 
of A; and of WA, the equal and opposite to BD, 
the real motion of B. 

Now letthe motionsof A and B sustain the same 
change; let the equal and parallel motions AG, 
BH, be compounded with the motions AC and 
BD; or, suppose forces to act at once on A and 
B, in the parallel directions AG, BH, and with 
equal intensities: on either supposition theresult- 
ing motions wil! be AC’, BD’, the diagonals of the 
parallelograms AGC’C, and BHD’D. Then con- 
structing the figure as before, we see that the 
relative motion is F’C’, and thatitis equivalent to 
EC both with respect to magnitude and direction. 

Here we may again remark the constant ana- 
logy between the composition of motions and 
that of forces. In the former the relative motions 
of things are not changed, whatever common mo- 
tion be compounded with them all: and in the 
latter the relative motions and actions are not 
changed by any external force, however consider- 
able, when equally exerted on all the moleculz 
in parallel directions. 

By means of this it is that we account for the 
circumstance of the evolutions of a fleet in a uni- 
form current being the same, with relation to the 
several ships, and produeed by the same means, 
as in still water: also that the motions and opera- 
tions in a ship, sailing smoothly and regularly 
along, are performed in the same manner .as 
though the vessel were at rest: and again uni- 
versally, of all bodies included in a given space 
(for instance, those on the surface of the earth,) 
their motions amongst themselves willbe thesame, 
their congress the same, the force of their per- 
cussion the same, and all their mutual opera- 
tions, whether the space they occupy is at rest, 
or whether it moves in a trajectory compounded 
of the diurnal ard annual motions about ithe 
centre of the sular system; or lastly, whether 
these are combined with a motion about some 
far more distant centre of force. 

Il. Ox Motions uniformly varied —A body which 
has received only a single impulsion will, accord- 
ing to the first law of motion, persevere in its imo- 
tion with the same velocity and in the same direc- 
tion it had at the first instant: but if it receives 
a new impulsion, either in the same direction or 
in a direction conirary to the first, it will then 
move with a velocity equal to either the sum or 
the difference of the two velocities which it re- 
ceived successively. If, therefore, we conceive 
that at successive intervals of time the body re- 
ceives new impressions, either in the same or con~ 
trary directions, it will be transferred to different 
parts of space with a varied or unequal motion ; 
its velocity will be different at the commencement 
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of each interval of time.” In variable motions the 
velocity undergoing repeated changes, it is usual 
‘to estimate it at any time whatever by the space 
it is capable of passing over during a unit of time, 
if its motion for that interval continued the same 
as at the instant where we would consider the ve- 
locity. Or in variable motions, the velocity of a 
body at any determinate instantis the space which 
it would run over in every unit of time, if at that 
instant the action of the power ceased, and the 
motion became uniform. Or, again, taking an 
infinitely minute interval of time, we may call the 
velocity of a moving body for that instant, the 
ratio of the infinitely little space described in that 
minute interval to its duration, or rather, the ul- 
timate ratio of those two quantities. 

Defs. We call in general any force which acts 
ou a body so as to make it varyits motion an ac- 
celerating force: when, in equal intervals of time, 
it acts equably, or the velocity undergoes equal 
mutations, we call it a constant or uniform ac- 
celerating force, or a constant retarding force, 
according as it tends to augment or diminish the 
actual velocity of the moving body. 

When a single body is acted upon by a constant 
force there are four quantities which become the 
objects of mechanical consideration, viz. the space 
described, the time of description, the velocity 
acquired, and the force which produces it; any 
three of which being given, the other may be 
ascertained. But when different forces act upon 
bodies of different masses, these are two additional 
quantities for consideration, making in the whole 
six kinds of magnitudes which affect the discussion. 

Prop. The velocities generated in equal bodies 
by the action of constant forces are in the com- 
pound ratio of the forces and times of acting. 

For, when the times are the same the velocities 
generated each instant are as the forces of acce- 
leration, and consequently the velocities generated 
at the end of equal times are as those forces ; and 
if the forces are the same the velocities generated 
are as the times wherein the forces act; because, 
when the force is given equal velocities are gene- 
rated in equal times, and consequently the whole 
velocities acquired are as the times wherein the 
given force acts: wherefore, both times and ac- 
eelerating forces being different, the velocities 
generated will be as the forces and times of ac- 
tion, jointly. 

Cor. 1. The momenta generated in unequal 
bodies are also conjointly as the forces and their 
times of action. ‘This is evident, because mo- 
menia in unequal bodies may be substituted for 
proportional velocities in equal bodies, through- 
out the whole reasoning. 

Cor. 2.. The momenta lost or destroyed in any 
times are likewise conjointly as the retarding 
forces and their times of action. For, whatever 
momenta any force generates in a given time 
would an equal force destroy in an equal time, by 
acting in a contrary direction, 

And the same is true of the increase or decrease 
of motion, by forces that either conspire with, or 
oppose, the motions of bodies, 

Cor. 3. The velocities generated or destroyed 
in any times are directly as the forces and times, 
and reciprocally as the bodies or masses. For, 
since the compound ratios of the bodies and their 
velocities are as those of the forces and times, the 
velocities are as the forces and times divided by 
ihe bodies. 

Prop. In motions uniformly accelerated, when 
the force and body are given, the space described 


during a certain time is the half of that which the 
body, moving uniformly with the last acquired 
velocity, would describe in an equal time. 

Since the velocities are as the times of deserip- 
tion, when the body and force are given, the ve- 
locities which a given body is found to have suc- 
cessively for the duration of each consecutive in- 
terval form an arithmetical progression, g, 2¢,3g, 
&c. of which the last term is g¢ or v, the number 
of terms being ¢, that is to say, being marked by 
the number of solicitations of the accelerating 
force. And since each of the velocities is nothing 
else than the space which the body would de- 
scribe uniformly during the corresponding inter- 
val, the total space described during the time 
t will therefore be the sum of the terms of this 
arithmetical progression ; which, because g and v 
are the extremes and ¢ the number of terms, will 
be expressed by $t(g+v). Or ifs be the total 
spade described by the body, then wills =4/(¢+ v), 
Conceive now that the accelerating force acts (as 
by hyp.) without intermission, or, which comes 
to the same, imagine that the time / is divided into 
an indefinite number of infinitely small parts, or 
instants, and that at the beginning of each instant 
the accelerating force gives an impulsion to the 
body. Then g being infinitely minute in relation 
to v, which is the velocity acquired during the 
indefinite number of instants denoted by ¢, must 
be omitted in the equation s=1t(g+v), which 
will become simply s=3iv, the space actually 
described. 

This granted, imagine that at the end of the 
time ¢ the accelerating force ceases to act ; then, 
by the first axiom, the hedy will persevere in its 
motion with the velocity » it has acquired: but in 
uniform motions the spaces described are as the 
times and velocities jointly, therefore the body , 
moving with the velocity v, during the time @, 
will describe a space s’=tv; which is evidently 
double the space 3fu, described by the body in an 
equal time, by the constant action of the acccle- 
ratiug force. Q.E.D. 

Prop. The spaces described by a body uni- 
formly accelerated are as the squares of the times. - 

Since the velocities acquired increase as the 
time expired, if p be the velocity at the end of 
one second, then the velocity acquired after a 
number ¢ of seconds will be of; thus we have 
v=ot. The equation s=4v/, found in the pre- 
ceding article, becomes therefore s=3ot?. Tf, in 
like manner, we represent another space by S, 
which is described by uniform acceleration dur- 
ing the time T, we shall have S=3oT?. Hence 
we see thats: S:: $ol?:39T?::2:'1. Q.E.D. 

Cor, !. Because the velocities acquired are as 
the times, we have also the spaces described as 
the squares of the velocities. 

Cor. 2. Therefore either the velocities or the 
times are as the square roots of the spaces de- 
scribed from the commencement of the motions 

Cor. 3. All that has been shewn here applies 
equally to motions uniformly retarded ; provided 
that by the times we mean those which are to 
elapse before the extinction of the velocity, and 
by the spaces those which remain to be described 
until the body is brought to rest. Similar pro- 
positions have, therefore, been applied to the mo- 
tions of balls resisted by banks of earths, blocks 
of wood, &c. See Dr. Hutton’s Select Exercises, 
and Atwood on Motion. 

Cor. 4. The velocity p which will be acquired 
at the end of a second is that which the accele- 
rating force can generate in a second chosen asa 
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unit of time; it is therefore a measure of the ac- 
celerating force, and niay of course be safely sub- 
stituted for that force in any of our subsequent 
investigations. 

Scholium. We may now exhibit general theo- 
rems for resolving all problems relating to mo- 
tions uniformly accelerated or retarded. In order 
to this, put B= any body or mass, F= the force 
acting constantly upon it, T= the time of ils ac- 
tion, V= the velocity generated (or Jost) in the 
time IT, S= the whole space described, Q= the 
momentum or quantity of motion, at the end (or 
beginning) of the time: then the fundamental re- 
lations are ScTV, Q«aBV, Qa FT, from 
which and the propositions and corollaries just 
laid down, we have— 
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When any quantities are given, or their relations 
to some fixed quantities of the same kind known, 
they are to be left out in the general theorems: 
thus, if the body be proportional to the force, we 


; ve ie 
shall have S& TV « E’T? o F5,/Where Fi= = 


As it is sometimes necessary to consider the 
effect of accelerating forces upon bodies al- 
ready in motion, it will be worth while to de- 
duce a general formula for that purpose. To this 
end let g represent, as aboye, the velocity due 
io the acceleration during each unit of time, gt 
will then be the total velocity acquired at the end 
of the timet: then, if we denote by v the velocity 
which the body has at the commencement of the 
time, and by V the velocity at the end of the time 


s 
t, we have V=v+gt. But V=-~ boih in uni- 
t 


form and variable motions, the force or corre- 
sponding velocity being supposed constant for the 
” s 
indefinitely small time ¢. Therefore —-=v + gt, 
. t 
and taking the correct fluents, we have 
(IV.) S=s+vt+ gt. 

Here the constant quantity s evidently repre- 
Sents the initial space, viz. the distance between 
the point of departure and that in relation to 
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which we consider the several positions of the 
moving body: fort=o, gives S=s. 

The general equation given in the last article 
may be readily constructed: for it is plain, from 
the theory of vonic sections, that its locus is a 
common parabola, For, changing 8 into 2+, 
and ¢ into y+b, we have 

a+a=s+ovy+vb+ holy +b). 
Then determining the constant quantities a and 
b, by the equations ; 
v+be=o, and a=s + vb + Zeb. 
2 


We thence find }= Ht a=s seed and the equa- 
g 2g } 


tion (IV.) in the last article will become PB los 
which is an equation of a parabola whose para- 


meter is —. 
es 

Now the nature of the motion being supposed 
given, and the constant quantities s, v, g, being 
known, if AE (fig. 6. Pl. 55.) is the line passed 
over by the moveable body, and we,take AB=s, 
the initial space B will be the point of departure, 
Here it results from the preceding values of aand 

2 


A v 
b, that ifwe make CA= aod CD=s— Io? and 
“<§ 
then construct on DF as an axis a parabola 
j , g zn 
DM mm’, whose vertex is D, and parameter —, it 


will be the curve required ; or that in which the 
ordinates AP, Ap, &ce. will represent. the times, 
and the corresponding abscissas PM, pm, &c. the 
spaces. 

If we draw a tangent BR to the point B of the 
parabola, it will form with AT an angleRBN, of 
which the tangent willbe =v. Moreover, if we 
set off from any point P in AT, the axis of the 
times, two consecutive seconds, or units of time, 
Pp, pp’, and draw to ihe corresponding points 
M, m, of the locus, the tangents Mr, mr’ we shall 
have mr=v + gi,n'r'=0+ g(t + 1),and consequently 
n'y’ —nr=g. Or, we may find the length of g by 
another method: for, since PM =s + vt+4gt?, and 
pm=s+v(t+1)+4g(t+1)?, therefore mn=v + gt 
+ 3g; but nr =v + gt, whence mr= je, and 2mr=gz. 

Cor. When s=o, A coincides with B: and when | 
¢=0, B coincides with D, and RN vanishes, 


TIT, Variable Motions in general.--When a moving 
body is subjected to the energy of a force which 
acts on it without interruption, but in a different 
manner at each instant, the motion is called in 
general, variable motion. We.have instances of 
variable motions in the unbending of springs: al- 
though thé velocity continues to be augmented, 
yet the degrees by which the augmentation pro- 
ceeds are diminishing. It is the same with regard 
to the degrees by which the motion of a ship ar- 
rives at uniformity: the action of the wind on 
the ‘sails diminishes in proportion as the vessel 
acquires greater velocity, because the action of 
the wind varies as the difference between its ve- 
locity and that of the sail on which it acts. 

The different natures of constant and variable 
accelerating forces, and their corresponding mo- 
tions, have been illustrated by Dr. Hutton in the 
following manner. ‘ Let two weights, W, w, be 
connected by a thread passing over a pulley at 
A, B, or C (figs. 3, 4,5, Pl. 55.); and let the 
weight W descend perpendicularly down, while 
it draws the smaller weight w up the line AD, or 
BE,or CF, the first being a straight inclined plane, 
and the other two curves, the one Aout and 
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the other concave to the perpendicular. Then 

the small weight w will always make some 

certain resistance to the free descent of the large 

weight W, and thai resistance will be constantly 

the same in every part of the plane AD, the dif- 

ficulty to draw it up being the same in every point 

of it, because every part of it has the same incli- 

nation to the horizon, or to the perpendicular ; 

and consequently the accession to ihe velocity of 
the descending weight W will be always equal in 

equal times; thatis, in this case W descends by a 

uniformly accelerating force. But in the two 

curves BE, CF, the resistance or opposition of the 
small weight w will be constantly altering as it is 

drawn up the curves, because every part of them 

has a different inclination to the horizon, or to 

the perpendicular: in the former curve the direc~ 
tion becomes more and more upright, or nearer 

perpendicular, as the small weight w ascends, and 

the opposition it makes to the descent of W be- 

comes more and more, and consequently the ac- 

cession to the velocity of W will be always less 
and less in equal times; that is, W descends by a 
decreasing accelerating force ; but in the latter 
curve CF, as w ascends, the direction of the curve 

becomes less and less upright, and the opposition 

it makes to the descent of W becomes always less 

and less; and consequently the accession to the 

velocity of W will be always more and more in 

equal times ; that is, W descends by an increasing 

accelerating force. So that although the velocity 
continually increases in all these cases, yet whilst 

it increases in a constant ratio to the times of mo- 
tion, in the plane AD; the velocity increases in 

a less ratio than the time it ascended by BE, and 
in a greater ratio than the time increases in the 

other curve CF.” 

- The principles necessary for the determination 
of the circumstances of variable motions are easily 
deducible from what has been done with respect 
to uniform motions, and those which are uni- 
formly accelerated or retarded ; as will be seen in 
the next preposition. 

Prop. To find the fundamental equations which 
apply to variable motions. 

In whatever manner any motion is varied, if we 
consider it with relation to evanescent instants, 
we may conceive its velocity to be invariable 
during any such indefinitely minute interval. But 
when the motion is uniform the velocity is ex- 
pressed by the quotient of the space s, described 
during the interval of time t, divided by that time: 
Therefore, when the velocity is only uniform for 


the evanescent instant t, the velocity must be ex- 
pressed by the indefinitely small space’s, deserib- 


ed during this instant, divided by the instant it- 
self. We have, therefore, 


He Ss . . 
(1.)...v=—, or s=vt. 
t 


The equation v=¢i which expresses the rela- 
tion of the velocities to the times, in motions 


( v : 
uniformly accelerated, gives p=— 5 that is to 


say, when the accelerating force, or rather the 
quantity 9 by which it is measured, is constant, it 
bas for its expression the quotient of the velocity 
v, which it generates during a certain time ¢, di- 
vided by that time: therefore, if the accelerating 
force ¢ acts differently at each instant, we imagine. 
it io be constant only for the evanescent instant i, 


in which it would generate the velocity v, and 
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consequently, 


CIT.) . 0 p=, or v= gt. 
t 


In the equation v=¢t we understand ¢ to de- 
note the velocity that the accelerating force gene- 
rates in the moving body during a determinate 
unit of time, as a second, by an action continued 
and alwaysequal. In the equation v=giwe ought 
to undersiand the same thidg. Butit is necessary 
to observe, that the accelerating force being SUP~ 
posed variable, the quantity ¢, which represents 
the velocity which it would be capable of gene- 
rating if it acted as a constant accelerating force 


during a second, is different for every instant of 
its motion. ‘Lhus we easily conceive ihat whem 
the accelerating force becomes smaller, the ve~ 


locity which it will be capable of generating in @ 
second, by its action repeated uniformly during 
each instant of this second, must be smaller, and 
vice versa. ) 
‘The two preceding equations readily furnish a 


third, which may often be advantageously adapt~ 


ed; for, from-ihe equation s=vt, we deduce t = 
S \ e By} 
—-: substituting this value of ¢in the equation 


VU 
v=% t, we readily find . 
- os vu 
(III.) ...¢ s=vv, or P=. 
5 


Again, employing the same equations, since v= 


gt, and Yb=S, we have by multiplication viv = 
gis; whence, striking out /, there remains vv = 
gs. But vy=H(vv), consequently, 

(IV.) p= 5(or)*. 

Tn the reasoning by which we found the equa- 
tions v= Ot, we have considered the velocity as 
increasing. Lf, therefore, cases arise in which the 
velocity diminishes, its fluxion will become nega- 
tive, and the equations v=¢/, and gs =v», in order 
to accommodaie them toal! cases which may arise, 
must be written with the double sign: viz. + v= 
gt, and gs= + W, the superior sign obtaining 
when the motion is accelerated, and the lowe# 
one when it is retarded. - 


; . . : Ss F ; t 
The equation s=vt, orv=~—, being fluxed, 
t 


s . a . * 
ives -(-) : if this value be subatituted for 
" 


» in the equation ¢/= + v, it will become 


W)...g=4( 2) 
y bee 


And this equation must be employed when t 18, 
supposed variable: but if we imagine, as it is 


often right to do, that tis constant, we have p= 


+ ec ; wherefore 
; 
(VI.) ... g2= +5, or $=—. 
, et 
Scholium. According to whatever law the mo- 


c 


tions of bodies may be varied, we may construct 


curves as loci of the equations which comprise _ 


the relations of the times and spaces: but since 
there will be as many kinds of curves as there may 


ad 
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frise equations comprising the law of the varia- 
tions, it will be impossible to attend to them mi- 
nutely here. All, therefore, that will be remark- 
ed in this place is, that when the motion is accele- 
rated, the corresponding curve will present its 
eonvexity to the axis of the time; while, if the 
motion is retarded, the concavity of the curve will 
be presented to that axis: and if in any instant 
whatever the motion becomes uniform, the curve 
will then degenerate into a right line, which will 
be a tangent to that point of the curve which 
corresponds with the instant of time in which the 
unifermity of the motion commences. 

Having now deduced the chief formule in va- 
riable motions, it remains for us to present an 
example or two of their use and application. 

1, Suppose that a material point, or very small 
globe, placed at A (fig. 7. Pl. 55.) is solicited by 
two forces; the one tending to make it move 
from A towards B, with a motion uniformly 
varied ; the other tending, on the contrary, to 
push it back from A towards D: the circumstances 
of the motion of the globule are required, on the 
suppositién that the repulsive power impresses 
upon it an accelerating force varying inversely as 
the distance from the point B. Let ARB=a, AN= 
s=the space passed over at the end of the time ¢; 
the accelerating force which arises from the re- 


pulsion from A towards D will be= — 7 m be- 
ing a constant quantity depending upon the law 
according to which the repulsive force acts. 
Lastly, let g = the constant accelerating force 
which arises from the impulsion of the moving 
point from A towards D. ‘The force accelerating 
the motion which we consider as being the differ- 
ence of these two forces, we have by the equation 
(V1.) which gives 


$7 mM 
pak be —f2. 
i? ats 


To find the fluent of this equation, we must 


multiply by s, whence will arise: — x bem = vv 
t t 


and consequently, by a well-known 


—2$: 


= 8$5 


ab § | 
form, iv2=mH-L:(a+s)—gs+C. Where, since at 
the point A we have v=0, and s=0, we conclude 
that C=—mH ‘La. Therefore, 


ats 
v= t4/(QnEL L:-—— 2gs). 
4 a 


This equation determines the velocity that the 
moving body has when it has run over the space 


s: here if we put for v its value = and find the 
' t : 

corresponding fluent, we shall obtain the time t in 
terms of the space: but this is sometimes attend- 
ed with considerable difficulty. 

TY he problem just resolved finds its application 
in a case which we shall now state: if a heavy 
body, as a piston, is forced into a cylinder or verti- 
eal tube BD, open only at the extremity D, which 
the piston closely fits, and if the part AB is full of 
a compressed elastic fluid, or of an expansive va- 
pour; then, not considering the friction of the 
piston against the-sides of the tube, it is obvious 
that this piston will be subjected to the action of 
gravity which tends to make it descend, and im- 
presses a constantand accelerating force g, and at 


the same time to the repulsive force of the elastic 
fluid: but this fluid having Jess spring as it is less 
compressed, viz. as the piston is further distant 
from the extremity B, the accelerating force 
thence arising varies inversely as the distance of 
the moveable piston from the bottom of the tube. 

We have an example of this species of motion 
in the balls of guns, and pieces of cannon, driven 
by the inflammation of the powder: this pro- 
dures instantaneously a great quantity of an aeri- 
form finid, of which the respulsive forceis inverse- 
ly.as the space in which it is contained. We here 
neglect the consideration of the weight of the ball, 
since it has but little eifect upon the velocity up 
tothe mouth of the piece, the weight being no- 
thing in theory when the axis of the piece is hori- 
zontal. We therefore make g=—=0, or, which 
amounts to the same, we consider at the com- 
mencement of the calculation the accelerating 


force as== : consequently, 


ars 


ats 
v= J ee “ 
a 


Making s to equal the distance of the point A from 
the orifice, this equation gives us the velocity with 
which the ball issues from the piece. 

If the weight of the powder, and of the ball, be 
taken into the computation, it will of course be~ 
come more intricate: the general principle, how- 
ever, is stifl the same. These particulars, with 


other minutie affecting the investigation, are 


considered by Dr. Hutton, in a solution which 
may be seen in his Select Exercises. 

IL. Let there be at D (fig. 7.) a material point, 
or globule, sclicited by an accelerating force vary- 
ing inversely as the square of the distance of the 
moveable from the point B; it is required to find 
the equation of its motion. ‘ 

Put BD=a, DN=s=the space passed over at 
the end of the time t¢: when the globule has ar- 
rived at N, its distance from B will be a—s, and 
the accelerating force is ba 

(a—s)? 
‘a constant quantity which depends upon the na- 
ture of this force ;-viz. its magnitude at a unit of 
distance from the centre of attraction, Here, 
then, we have from the equation vi. 


,m being again 


§ 7 


— 


‘2 (a—s)? 


e : s 
Multiplying, as before, by s we obtain — x 
t 


PAG so 
re es 
t (a--s)* 
Supposing that at the crigin D the globule were 
not animated with any velocity, we should have 


atthe same time s =0, and v= ; therefore C= 


2m ; . : 
=. Substituting this, and reducing, we have 


a 
Zm $ - 
Ce — xX ° 
Via rials 


Now, to obtain from this equation of the rela- 
tions between v and s that which obtains between 


ms In 


3; whence v? = +C, 


a—s 


s ° 
sand é, we must substitute — for v: then. taking 
t 


the reciprocal of the expression, multiplying by 
5, and the qtiantity affected with the radical by 
. " 2 Ay 2 
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a-s, we have t= yo s, where 
2m = /as—s? 
Za-s , 
» the last factor is equivalent to $+ 4a x 
Vas — 5? 


° 


Ss 
WV as —s? 


/as—s?: that of the second is found by trans- 
forming s into $ a—z; it is then 3 aX are 


Qe a 
cos. =— J: consequently t— 
a 


. The first term has for its fluent 


eonnad 


f/f 2m 


a 


( 


quires no correction, because s ought to be no- 
thing at the same time that ¢ is. | 

The preceding values of v and ¢ resolve the 
problem proposed in the most general manner, 
comprising’all the particular circumstances of the 
motion: we remark, for example, that s=a, gives 
= CO, and t= sun Zan, where z is the cir- 
Qm 
cumference of the circle whose diameter is unity: 
the first of these expressions indicates that the ve- 
locity of the moving point is infinite at the centre 
of attraction ; which is natural to conceive, be- 
cause the force is so much the more intense as the 
moveable is nearer the centre, the second expres- 

, 3 


sion is proportional to a / a; or a’; whence it 


follows, that the times employed by two bodies 
in descending from repose to the centre of attrac- 
tion are respectively as the square roots of the 
cubes of the heights fallen from. 

In the case where bodies fall by their own 
gravity towards the earth, the attracting body 
being considered as a point with regard to the 
distance s, we shall have m=32} and 1 =735398 a 


ILI. It is required to determine the circum- 
stances of velocity, time, and space, with relation 
to a body which moves from quiescence in conse- 
quence of an attracting force which varies directly 
as the distance from the centre of force. 
_ Let the point from which the body commences 
its motion be P (fig. 8.) and let PC =a, its distance 
from C the centre of force; let v= the velocity at 
any variable distance AC =s, and at any distance 
dfrom c let f he the force compared with that unit 
offorce whose representative is m. ‘Then, by the 


ek tt 
nature of the problem, it will be d: s ry a wie 
the force at the distance s, compared with unity, 
or ae will be that force with respect to the mea- 
0 


sure m, corresponding with ¢ in our equation 11. 
Hence, since v increases as s decreases, we shall 


have 
° mfs ry 
vw = ——s. ~ 
d 
* ° s m™ \ ; 
This equation gives us ray + C. Here 


when v=0, s=a, and 0=— ar 4 C; therefore 


mM) : 
c = ; and consequently tent x (at%=5?), 


* 


5 / as—s? +a. arc (os 4 —) This re- © 


has fallen to C, we shall have v=CB, 


MICS. 


and vy == 2 x Vai—s?. 
centre © and radius CP, the quadrant PDB be 
described, and at the point A, whose distance 
from C is —s, the ordinate AD be drawn, because 


AD =s«/CD?—CA2?=V at—s?, we shall have 
—ap {7 


Hence then, if with 


In order to find ¢, we must adopt the equation 
d: 


l)ortv = — 5 whence arises t= — Rey ed 
? 
my 


= 
e 


v 


—'s 


x .. Now, if sare PD, we have z: = 
V/ at —s? 
. —— i fie . 
s::a: / @—s?; therefore ——=—, and 
qz—s? a 
e < ad z f Se 
consequently ¢= * —— the fluent of this 
7) mf : 


expression is t= ~~ es ae we es s which 
anf mf CP mf 


wants no correction, because when ¢=0,2=0. 
So that while the velocity of any point A is as the 
corresponding sine AD, the time of descent to that 
point is as the arc PD. When A arrives at C we 


PDB. Wsig d 
om Sher fi 
PC mf mf 


of falling to the centre. Hence, from whatever 
altitude CP. the body begins to fall towards the 
centre, its whole time of descent will be the same, 


have ¢ = for the time 


=o being in all cases=37=1'570796, a con- 
stant quantity. 

Cor. If a body be acted upon by a force which 
is every where as the distance from C, the lime of 
its descent to that centre from any point P is to 
the time in which it would descend through that 
same space, if impelled by half the first force uni- 


formly continued, as the circumference of a circle © 


to four diameters. For, on the first supposition 
‘the time is as the quadrantal are PB; and on the 
latter the time is as 2PC; and PB: 2PC:: cir- 
cumf. : 8P?C or 4 diameters. 

On the supposition that the earth were a homo- 
geneous sphere, the force of attraction to which 
any body below its surface would be subjected 
varies as the distance from the centre: if, there- 
fore, a perforation were made in a right line from 
the surface to the centre, the circumstances of a 
body falling from the surface wilt be determined 
from the preceding investigation. In this cased, 
the distance at which the effects of the force are 
known, would be = 20935200 feet, and / the effect 
of gravity compared with unity, or m/f, compared 
with the assumed measure m, would be represent- 
ed by 32! feet, the velocity acquired by a falling 
body after one second. Hence, when the body 
mp 
= 
mf P ‘ 
d Si os WV mfi =25950 feet, or 4°9148 miles per 
second, for its velocity there: and t= 1:570796 
d 
Pir 126735 = 21°7}*, for the time of fall- 
ing to the centre. 


<>. 
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We close the subject of variable motions with 
observing that if the velocity v be as any power 
n of s the space described, the time may be foun 
by the method of fluxions: for, since v is as s7, 


. eae ota $ 
and ¢ as —, it will also be as — ».consequently t 
v § 


sl—n 
lu 


this theorem to any cases which the student 
Wishes to pursue must be left to his own industry. 


+C, the correction, The application of 


IV. Principle of M. D’ Alembert.—We shall here | 


explain briefly the nature and application of a 
very fertile principle, first presented to the world 
by M. D’Alembert in his Dynamique. The ge- 
neral proposition is this: 

Prop. In whatever manner several bodies 
change their actual motions, if we conceive that 
the motion which each body would have in ihe 
succeeding instant, if it were quite free, is de- 
composed into two others, of which one is tle 
motion which it really takes in consequence of 
their mutual actions, the second must be such, 
that if each body were impelled by this force 
alone (that is, by the force which would produce 
this second motion,) all the bodies would remain 
in equilibrio. | 

This is evident: for if these second constituent 
forces are not such as would put the system in 
equilibrio, the other éonstituent motions could 
not be those which the bodies really take.in con- 
sequence of their mutual action, but would be 
changed by the first. 

The use of this proposition will appear from 

_the following examples. 

4. Let there be three bodies B, B’, B’, and let 
the forces F, F’, F’, act upon them, so as to give 
them the velocities v, v’, v", in any directions 
whatever, producing the quantities of motion. 
By, Biv’, B’v", which we may call F, F’, F’, be- 
cause the momenta are the proper measures of 
the moving forces. Let us further suppose that 
by striking each other, or being any way con- 
nected with each other, they cannot take these 
motions F, F’, F”, but really take the motions 
Ri tf" It is obvious that we may consider the 
motion F impressed upon the body B to be com- 
posed of the motion f which it really takes, and of 
another motion g._ In like manner F’ may be re- 
solved into f’ which it actually takes, and another 
g'; and again F” into f’and ¢’. The motions will 
be the same whether B be acted upon with the 
force F, or the constituent forces f and ¢ ; whether 
B’ be acted upon by F, or by f’ and ¢’; and B’ 
by the force F”, or the component forces f" and g”. 
Now, by the supposition, the bodies actually 
take the motions f, /’, f’: therefore the motions 
p @, ¢’, must be such as will not derange the mo- 
tions f, f’, f': that is to say, if the bodies had 
only the motions ¢, ¢, 9, impressed upon them 
they would destroy each other, and the system 
would remain at rest. 

Lf. Motions upon double inclined planes.—Let AC, 
CB (fig. 9. Pl. 55.), represent two inclined planes 
of equal altitudes, set back to back at DC, the 
angles of elevation being DAC =e, and DBC=e; 
and let the two weights W, W’, united by a thread 
WCW’ passing over the pulley C, act the one upon 
the other. Then, calling w, w’, their masses, or 
their weights, let us determine the circumstances 

_ of their motion. 

At the end of the time ¢, w will have a velocity 

v, and gravity would impress upon it in the in- 


stant i following a new velocity =g.sin. e.# 
provided the weight w were then entirely free: 


but, by the disposition of the system, v will be 
the velocity which obtains in reality. Then esti- 
mating the spaces in the direction CW, as the 
body W’ moves with an equal velocity but in a 
contrary sense, it is obvious that the decomposi- 
tion may be made as follows. At the end of the 


time ¢+¢ we have for the velocity impressed 

upon 

u+v... effective velocity 
from C towards A.. 

g. sin. e.f—v velocity de- 
stroyed. 


W.....u+g. sin. e.t 
where 


—v—v.... effective ve- 
locity from C towards B. 


v+g. sin. ¢.t... velocity 
destroyed. 


If, therefore, gravity impresses, during the time 


W.... —v+g.sin. et, 
where 


t, upon the masses w, w’, the respective velocities 


g.sin. ¢.t—v, and g.sin. e.t+v, the system will 
be in equilibrio. The quantities of motion being 
therefore equal, we have 

w.g.sin.e.t —worw'.g.sin. ed i+w’ v. 
Whence we deduce for the effective accelerat- 
yng force 


; v  wsin.e—w’sin. e 
abe ong: os reget pane, XZ. 
t w ° 


Thus it appears that the motion is uniformly 
varied: and we readily find 
sin.e—w'sin.e 
(II). pled: alas ol sated a dat Hie 
‘ 


W -- w! 
° a! 
wm sin. €—wW sin. é@ 


(IIL.)...s= 


3g. 


w+ Ww 
Such are the equations from which the conditions 
of the motion are determined. If the two planes 
are vertical, then is e=e'=12; by means of which 
we may find the values that are applicable in the 
subsequent example. 

II. Motion on the fixed pulley—The weights P 
and W are united by a thread running over the 
pulley; the force of gravity g which solicits 

‘them cannot produce its entire effect, because its 
action upon the body P=w counteracts its effect 
upon the other body W=w. At the end of the 


time ¢+/, the velocity of w, in the direction from 


A to P, will be v+4, instead of v+gt, which it 
would have had if the weight had become free at 


the end of the time ¢: thus gi—v will be the ve- 
locity destroyed. In like manner, w' having the 
same velocity, but in a contrary direction, will 


have the velocity —(v+v) instead of —(v+ gt), 
which it would have had, if at the end of the time 
t the connection of the two bodies ceased; so that 
gi+v will be the velocity destroyed. Then, as 
in the preceding example, making the momenta 
equal, we find for the effective accelerating force 
w—w 


wewo? 


(1.). ose e=— = 
t 


This beiig an expression for a constant accelerat= 
ing force, we conclude, as in the former instances 
that the motion is uniformly varied, and that the 
circumstances of motion and of velocity may be 


found by the equations ° 


mw —w 
9. e ~Vv= ~ot, 
{2.) ae 
’ w— Ww’ 
oe 69 (ee a t2, 
( ) Da Bip 


In this investigation we have neglected the 
inertia of the string and the pulley. . 

in finding the equations (2.) (3.) above, we sup- 
posed that each body began to move from quies- 
cence at a point taken for the origin of the spaces 
denoted bys. But suppose this is not the case, 
and that we impress upon w an initial velocity of 
V carrying it downward. This velocity must be 
patted between the two masses w, w, according 
to the same law as if w struck the body w’ at rest 
with the velocity V: thus, the velocity common 
to the two weights would be ae a 

w+w 
this value for the velocity at the end of the time 
t= 0; therefore 


A, eee = ’ 
ieee ww 


From this we readily obtain s in terms of t: and 
the time may be determined by the equation wV = 
(@ _ w' jot. 

IV. Motion on the Axis in Peritrochio.—Let the 
weight P (fig. 10.) be denoted by w, and the 
weight W by w’; to determine the circumstances 
of the motion. Let the radius of the wheel =R, 
that of the axle=yr: the velocity of w at the end 


We have 


wV + (w—w')et 


of the time ¢ will be ve +v, instead of v+gt, as in 
the former cases; that of w will manifestly be to 
that of w in the ratio of R to 7; it will, therefore, 


be — ac +v) instead of being — ae +gl): the 


telus i, ° e Y 
velocities lost are therefore gt—v and gi— ai 


Then making the momenta equal with respect to 
the axe EP, we find 
f v R2w— Rrw’ 
Lapiareyd OT ae ae a IDs 
ead ti R®w+72w’ g 


Consequently, the motion is uniformly accelerat-— 


ed in this case likewise. So that we readily deduce 
the equations for the motion of w or P. 
R2w— Rrw’ 


R2w—Rrw 
ESET 3gi?. 
R2w + r2w" * 


And the velocity and space, with respect to w’, 
will be 


(iv)...V= 


(ili.). 6. s= 


Rrw—127' 
R20 + a 


Rre—r2w’ 
Vv. oS = ZL ol?, 
iW) R2w + r2w" 2° 


Thus mych is here offered on the application of 
M. D’Alembert’s principle: the further use of it 
may appear in some subsequent articles of this 
work. 

V. Motion of a system of bodies.-—This branch of 
our subject, embraced in all its generality, would 
of itself fill volumes: we must content ourselves 
with presenting here a cursory sketch of the spirit 
of the principal methods, without entering into 
the minutia of the calculus. 

When a body receives an impulsion according 
to a direction which passes through its centre of 
gravity, all its parts move with an equal velocity. 
If sueh direction pass beside that point, the several 
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parts of the bedy have unequal velocities,. and 
from that inequality of velocities there results a 
rotatory motion of the body about its centre of 
gravity, at the same time that this centre is trans- 
ported with the velocity which it would have 
taken if the direction of the impulsion had passed 
through such point. This case is analogous to 
that of the earth and other planets. Thus, to ex- 
plain the double motion of rotation and of transla- 
tion of the earth, it suffices to suppose that it re- 
ceived primitively an impulsion, the direction of 
distance from its centre of gravity, a distance in- 


deed, which, on the hypothesis of the homogeneity - 


of our planet, is nearly the hundred and sixtieth 
part of its radius. 

An impulsion given to a homogeneous sphere 
according to a direction which passes not through 
its centre, causes ijt to turn constantly about the 
diameter perpendicular to the plane drawn 
through its centre and through the direction of 
the force impressed. New forces which solicit 
all its points, and of which the resultant passes 
through its centre, alters not the parallelism of its 
axis of rotation. It is thus that the axis of the 
earth always continues very nearly parallel to 
itself in its revolution about the sun. 

If a body have any figure whatever, its axis of 
rotation may vary at every instant. The enquiry 
into these variations, whatever the forces may be 
which act upon the bodies, is the most interesting 
problem in the-mechanics of hard bodies, by rea< 


son of its connection with the precession of the 


equinoxes and the libration of the moon. In the 
solution of it, mathematicians have been led to 
this curious and useful result, namely, that in 
every body there exists three axes respectively 
perpendicular, about which it may turn uniform- 
ly, when it is not solicited by extraneous forces; 
these have, therefore, been named principal axes 
of rotation. ; 
A body, or a system of heavy bodies, of what- 
ever figure, oscillating about a fixed horizontal 
axis, forms a compound pendulum. In nature 
there exists no other, and-the simple pendulums 
commonly spoken of are no other than pure geo- 
metrical conceptions, proper to simplify the ob- 
jects. It is easy to refer to them compound pen- 
dulums whereof all the points are firmly and in- 
variably connected. If we multiply the length of 
the simple pendulum, whose oscillations are of the 
same duration as those of the compound pendu- 
lum, by the entire mass of this latter pendulum, 
and by the distance of its centre of gravity from 
the axis of oscillation; the product will be equal 
to the sum of the products of each molecule of 
the compound pendulum, by the square of its re- 
respective distance from the same axis. It is by 
means of this rule, found by Huyghens, that the 
experiments on compound pendulums have ascer- 
tained the length of the simple pendulum which 
beats seconds. See Penputum. Cie 
Imagine a pendulum making very small oscil- 
lations in the same plane, and suppose that at the 
moment when it is most distant from the vertical, 
a small force is impressed upon it perpendicular 
to the plane of its motion, it will describe an 
ellipse about the vertical line. To represent its 
motion we may conceive a fictitious pendulum 
which continues to oscillate as the real pendulum 
would have done had not the new force been im- 
pressed upon it, while this latter pendulum oscj]- 
lates on each side of the ideal pendulum, as if this 
pendulum were immoveable and vertical. Thus, 
the motion of the real pendulum is the result of 
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ewo oscillations which exist together, and which 
it is easy to determine. 

This mcthod of considering the minute oscilla- 
tions of bodies may be extended to any system 
whatever. If we suppose the system deranged 
by small impulsions from its state of equilibrium, 
and that afterwards it receives new impulsions ; 
jt will oscillate with respect to the successive 
states which ic would have taken in virtue of the 
first impulsions, in the same manner as it would 
- oscillate with regard to its state of equilibrium if 
the new impulses had been impressed upon it 
solely in that state. "Che very minute oscillations 
of a system of bodies, however compound they 
are, may therefore be considered as being formed 
-of simple oscillations perfectly similar to those of 
the pendulum. In effect, if we conceive the 
system very little deranged from its state of equi- 
librium, in such manner that the force which 
solicits each body tends to reduce it to the point 
which it would occupy in that state, and more- 
over is proportional to its distance from that 
point; it is clear that this wil) obtain during the 
oscillation of the system, and that at every instant 
the velocities of the different bodies will be pro- 
portional to their distances from the position of 
SaaS : they will, therefore, ail arrive at 
the same instant at that position, and will oscillate 
in the same manner as a single pendulum. But 
the state which we have attributed to the system 
is not single. If we remove one of these bodies 
from its position of equilibrium, and enquire the 
position of the other bodies, to accord with the 
preceding conditions, we shall arrive at an equa- 
tion of a degree equal to the number of bodies in 
the system, moveable respectively ; which will 
give so many simple oscillations as there are in 
number of such bodies. Conceive the system to 
have the first of these oscillations; and at any 
instant whatever, remove mentally all the bodies 
from their position proportionally to the quanti- 
ties that relate to the second simple oscillation. 
By. virtue of the ceexistence of the oscillations, the 
system will oscillate with regard to the successive 
states it would have occupied by the first simple 
oscillation, as it would have oscillated by the se- 
cond alone, about-its state of equilibrium : its 
motion, therefore, will be constituted by the two 
first simple oscillations. We may, in like manner, 
combine with this motion, the third simple oscil- 
lation; and by continuing thus to combine all 
these oscillations in the most general manner, we 
shall represent all the possible motions of the 
system. 

Hence results an easy mean of ascertaining the 
absolute stability of its equilibrium. If in all the 
positions relative to each simple oscillation, the 
forces that solicit the bodies tend to reduce them 
to the state of equilibrium, that state will be 
stable; on the contrary, we shall have a relative 
gtability, if in some of those positions the forces 
tend to remove the body from that state. 

It is manifest that this mode of contemplating 
the very minute motions of a system may be ex- 
tended even to fluids, the oscillations of which are 
the results of simple oscillations existing simul- 
ganeously, and frequently of an infinite number of 
them. 

We have .a sensible example of the coexist- 
ence of minute oscillations in waves. When we 
agitate slightly a point of the surface of quiescent 
water, we see circular waves forming and extend- 
ing around that point. Agitating the surface in 


another point, new waves are formed and inter- . 
mingle with the former: yet they are superposed 
to the surface agitated by the former waves, as 
they would have been disposed over that surface 
had it been tranquil, in such manner that we can 
distinguish them perfectly in their intermixture. 
What the eye perceives relatively to waves, the 
ear traces with respect to sounds or to undula- 
tions of the air, which are propagated simul- 
taneously without affecting each other, and thus 
make very distinct impressions. 

This principle of the coexistence of simple 
oscillations, for which we are indebted to Daniel 

Sernoulli, is one of those general resuits which 
interest by the facility which they give to the 
imagination of representing phenomena and their 
successive changes. We may easily deduce from 
it the analytic theory of the minute oscillations of 
a system, They depend on linear differential 
equations, the complete'integrals of which are the 
sum of the particular integrals. Thus, the simple 
oscillations, superposed some over others to form 
the motion of a system, are like the particular in- 
tegrals which they represent, and which are com- 
bined together to form the complete integral, It 
is pleasing to follow thus in the phenomena of 
nature, the intellectual verities of analysis. This 
correspondence, of which the system of the world 
farnishes numerous examples, constitutes one of 
the greatest, charms attached to mathematical 
speculations. 

The method of referring the laws of motion to 
those of equilibrium by the principle of D’Alem~- 
bert, already explained, is very luminous and 
general. It remained, however, to combine with 
this principle that of the virtual velocities, to give 
to mechanics all the perfection of which it ap- 
peared susceptible. Lagrange has accomplished 
this, and has thereby reduced the determination 
of the motion of any system of bodies, to the in- 
tegration of differential equations. The most 
simple manner of forming these equations is in 
brief this: 

If we imagine three fixed axes respectively per- 
pendicular, and at any instant. whatever we de- 
compese the velocity of each material point of a 
system of bodies, into three others parallel to those 
axes, we may consider each partial velocity as 
being uniform for that instant; we may next con- 
ceive at the end of the instant, the point animated, 
in a direction parallel to one of those axes, by 
three velocities, namely, by its velocity in that 
instant, by the little variation which it would 
receive in the succeeding instant, and by-thatsame — 
variation applied in a contrary direction. .The _ 
two first of these velocities exist in the subsequent 
instant; the third must therefore be destroyed by 
the forces that solicit the point, and by the action 
of the other points of the system. Thus, by con- 
ceiving the instantaneous variations of the partial 
velocities of each point of the system, applied to 
such point, in a contrary direction ; the system 
must be in equilibrio in virtue of all those varia- 
tions and of the animating forces. The principle . 
of virtual velocities furnishes the equations of that 
equilibrium ; and by combining them with those 
which represent the connection of the parts of the 
system, we shall have the differential equations 
of the motion of each of those points. 

The consideration of the differential equations 
of the motion of a system of bodies has led to the 
discovery of several very useful general principles 
of mechanics, and which are indeed an extensicn 
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of those previously developed relative to the mo- 
tion of a point. 

A material point moves uniformly in a right 
line, if it do not experience the operation of ex- 
traneous causes. Ina system of bodies which act 
upon one another, without experiencing the action 
of exterior causes, the common centre of gravity 
moves uniformly in a right line, and its motion is 
the same asif, all the bedies being supposed con- 
centred at that point, all the forces which ani- 
mate them were immediately applied there; so 
that the direction and the quantity of their re- 
sultant remain constantly the same. 

The radius vector of a body solicited by a 
force directed towards a fixed point describes 
areas proportional to the times. (See CENTRAL 
Forces.) If we suppose a system of bodies act- 
ing upon each other in any manner whatever and 
solicited by a force directed towards a fixed point; 
if from this point we draw to all of them radii 
vectores, which we project upen an invariable 
plane passing through that point, the sum of the 
products of the mass of each body, by the area 
traced by the projection of its radius vector, is 
proportional to the time. In this consists the 
principle of the conservation of areas. 

If there be no fixed point towards which the 
system is attracted ; and the system is subject to 
ho other than the mutual action of its parts; we 
may then assume any point we please for the 
origin of the radii vectores. 

The product of the mass of a body by the area 
described by the projection of its radius vector, 
during a unit of time, is equal to a projection of 
the entire force of that body multiplied by the 
perpendicular demitted from the fixed point upon 
the direction of the force thus projected: this 
latter product is the moment of the force to cause 
the system to turn about that axis of that system, 
which, passing through the fixed point, is perpen-~ 
dicular to the plane of’ projection ; the principle 
of the conservation of areas, therefore, is reduci- 
ble io this, that the sum of the! moments of the 
finite forces to, produce a rotation of the system 
about any axis whatever, (a sum which in the 
state of equilibrium is nothing) is constant in the 
state of motion. Presented in this shape, the 
principle applies to all possible laws between the 
force and the velocity. 

The product of the mass of a body by the square 
of its velocity, is by mosi continental philosophers 
called living force. When 2 body moves over 
a curve or a surface without experiencing any fo- 
reign action, its living force is always the same, 
since its velocity is constant: if the bodies of a 
system experience no other actions than their 
mutual tractionsand pressures, either immediately 
or through the intervention of bars and inexten- 
sible cords without elasticity, the living force of 
she system is constant, even in the case where 
several of these bodies are constrained to move 
over curve lines or surfaces. This is the principle 
of the conservation of living forces (vires vive); a 
principle which extends to all possible laws be- 
tween the force and the velocity, if we designate 
by living. force of a body, doubie the integral of 
the product of its velocity, by the differeniial of 
the finite force with which it is animated. 

In the motion of a point solicited byany forces 
whatever, the variation of the living force is equal 
to twice the sum of the products of the mass of the 
point, by each of the aceelerative forces, multi- 
plied respectively by the elementary quantities 
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whereby the point is advanced towards their 
origins. ‘In the motion of any system whatever, 
the double of the sum of all these products is the 
variation of the living force of the system. 

Conceive that in the motion of a system, all the 
bodies were at the same instant in the position 
where they would be in equilibrium by virtue of 
the various accelerating forces; the variation of 
the living force will there be nothing, by the prin- 
ciple of virtual velocities ; the living force, there- 
fore, will then be at its maximum or at its mini- 
mum. If the system were moved only by one of its 
simple oscillations, the bodieson quitting the situa- 
tion of equilibrium would tend to return thither, 
if the equilibrium be stable; the velocity would 
therefore diminish in proportion as they receded 
farther, and of consequence, the living force would 
be a maximum in that position ; but it would be 
a minimum if the equilibrium were not stable, 
the bodies on being removed from the position 
relative to that state having a tendency to recede 
farther, Hence we may conclude that if the liv- 
ing force is constantly a maximum when the 
bodies arrive at the same instant at the position 
of equilibrium, whatever may be their velocity, 
the equilibrium is stable; and that, on the con- 
trary, there is neither absolute nor relative sta+ 
bility, if the living force in that position of the 
system is constantly a minimum. 

_ Lastly, it may be remarked that the sum of the 
integrals of the product of each finite force of the 
system, by the element of its direction (a sum 
which in the state of equilibrium is nothing), is a 
minimum in the state of motion. This constitutes 
the principle of the least action, a principle 


- which differs from those of the uniform motion 


of the centre of gravity, of the conservation of 
areas and of living forces, in this, that those 
principles are true integrals of the differential 
equations of the motion of bodies ; while in that 
of the least action, it is only a singular combina- 
tion of the same equations. 

We must here make a remark respecting the 
extension of these several principles: that of the 
uniform motion of the centre of gravity, and the 
principle of the conservation of areas, subsist 
even in the case where, ‘by the mutual action of 
the bodies, they experience sudden changes in 
their motions, which renders these principles of | 
essential service in numerous circumstances: but 
the principle of the Conservatio virium vivarum, and 
that of the least action, require that the varia- 
tions in the motions ofthe system shall be made 
imperceptibly. 

If the system experience rapid changes, by the 
mutual action of the bodies, or by meeting with 
obstacles ; the living force receives at each of 
these changes a diminution equal to the sum of 
the products of each body by the square of. its 
velocity destroyed, by conceiving its velocity 
previous to the change, decomposed into two, 
the one which subsists, the other which is an- 
nihilated, and of which the square is evidently 
equal to the sum of the squares of the variations 
which the change causes to be experienced by 
the velocity when decomposed into directions 
parallel to any three axes whatever respectively 
perpendicular to each other. 

All these principles would still subsist with re- 
gard to the relative motion of the bodies of a 
system, if they were subjected to a general motion,, 
and at the same time common to the foci of the 
forces which we suppose fixed, They have placed, 
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likewise, in the relative motion of bodies on the 
earth, 

Whatever be the motion of the system and the 
Variations it undergoes through the mutual action 
of its parts; the sum of the products of each body, 
by the area traced by its projection about the 
common centre of gravity, on a plane which, pass- 
ing through that point, continues always parallel 
to itself, is constant. The plane on which this 
sum is a maximum ‘retains a parallel situation 
during the motion of the system: the same sum 
is nothing with respect to every plane which, 
passing through the centre of gravity, is perpen- 
dicular to that of which we have been speaking; 
and the squares of the three similar sums relative 
to any three planes drawn through the centre of 
gravity and respectively perpendicular, are equal 
to the square of the maximum sum. The plane 
corresponding to this sum possesses farther this 
remarkable property, namely, that the sum of 
the projections of the areas traced by bodies one 
about another, and multiplied respectively by the 
product of the masses of the two bodies which are 
united by each radius vector, is a maximum on 
that plane and on all those which are parallel to 
it, We may therefore hence ascertain, at every 
instant, a plane which, passing through any one 
of the points of the system, retains always a pa- 
rallel situation; and, since by referring thither 
the motion of the bodies, two of the arbitrary con- 
stant quantities of that motion will disappear, 
and thus simplify the calculus, it is natural to 
choose this plane for that of the co-ordinates, and 
to fix the origin at the centre of gravity of the 
System, | 
_ For more on this subject connected with Dy- 
namics, see the articles Force, PROJECTILES, 
Roration, &c. And the reader who wishes to 
investigate the subject profoundly should peruse 
the Mecanique Philosophique of Prony, the Me- 
canique Analytique of Lagrange, and the Meca- 
nique Celeste of Laplace: we regret that it is not 
in our power to refer to any English work for si- 
milar information. 


DY'NASTY. 5. (duverae.) Government ; 

sovereignty (Hale). aoe 

YNASTY, among ancient historians, a 
Tace or succession of kings in the same line or 
family. 

DYS/!, in mythology, inferior goddesses 
among the Saxons, being the messengers of the 
great Woden, whose province it was to convey 
the souls of such as died in battle to his abode, 
called vathall, i.e. the hill of slaughter ; where 

_ they were.to drink with him and their other 
gods, cerevisie, ora kind of malt liquor, in the 
sculls of their enemies. The Dysz conveyed 
those who died a natural death to Hela, the 
goddess of hell, where they were tormented 
with hunger, thirst, and every kind of evil. 

DYSISTHESIAL. (dysesthesia, tuoacn- 
cit; from dus, difficulty, and atcOevoute, to feel 
er perceive.) ‘The senses injured or destroyed 

_ by the imperfections of the organs. It is an 
order in the class locales of Cullen’s nosologi- 
al arrangement. See Nosorocy. 

_ DYSART, a borough in Fifeshire, which 
has a considerable trade in coal, and is seated 
_ upon the Frith of Forth. Lat. 56. 9 N. Lon. 
3.6W 


DYSCINESLE:, (dyscinesia, svoxtynosa ; 
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from dus, bad, and xivew, to move.) Motion 
impeded, or depraved, from an imperfection 6f 


the affected organ. An order in the class Jocales 


of Cullen’s nosology, See NosoLocy. 

DISCOPHOSIS. (Curnopwors ; from dug, dife 
ficulty, and xwpw, to be deaf.) Defect in the 
sense of hearing: dysecoea, paraccea. 

DY/SCRASY. s. (Svoxpacia.) An undue 
mixture of elements in the blood or nervous 
juice ; a distemperature (Foyer). 

DYSEC(LA. (dysecea, dvonnore ; from cus, 
difficult, and axon, hearing.) Hearing dimi- 
nished or destroyed. A genus of disease in the 
class locales and order dyszsthesiz of Cullen 
containing two species: dyseccea organica, 
which arises from wax in the meatus, injuries 
of the membrane, or inflammation and ob- 
struction of the tube; dysecoea atonica, when 
without any discernible injury of the organ. 
See NosoLoey. e 

DYSENTERY. (dysenteria, duoevrepion ; from 
dus, difficulty, and eee, the bowels.) Flux. A 
genus of disease in the class pyrexia, and order 
profluvia of Cullen’s nosology. It is known b 
contagious pyrexia; frequent griping stools’: 
tenesmus; stools, chiefly mucous, sometimes 
mixed with blood, the natural feces being re- 
tained or voided in a hardened state ; loss of 
appetite, and nausea. 

DYSLOCHIA. (dyslochia, Sugroy ice 3 from 
évs, difficulty, and rye, the lochia.) A sup- 
pression of the lochia.. It is thus called by 
Sagar: but should rather be ALLocura. 


DYSMENORRH(EA. (Sucenvogposce, ) Dys. 
catamenia; difheult or painful menstrua- 


tion. 
DISODIC,. (ducwde; from dus, bad, and 
odw, to smell.) Fetid; foul of smell. 
DYSOPIA. (dysopia, tvcomes from duc, 
bad, and w}, an eye.) Sight depraved, requiri ng 
one certain quantity of light, one particular 
distance, or, one position. A genus of disease 


in the class locales, and order dysasthesiz of 


Cullen, containing the five following species : 
1. Dysopia tenebrarum, requiying objects to be 
placed in a strong light. g. Dysopia luminis, 
objects only discernible in a weak light. 3. 
Dysopia dissitorum, in which distant objects 
are not perceived. 4. Dysopia proximorum, 
in which objects too near are not perceived. 
5. Dysopia lateralis, in which objects are not 
seen, unless placec in an oblique position, 

DYSOREXIA. (dysorexia, dvoopeeias from 
dus, bad, and ope&i¢, appetite.) Depraved or de- 
ficient appetite. An order of diseases in the 
class locales of Cullen’s nosology. See No- 
SOLOGY. 

DYSPEPSIA. (Sucmeraia; from dug, bad, 
and mexsw, to concoct.) Want of appetite, ac- 
companied by nausea, vomiting, flatulence, 
heartburn, costiveness, and pain in the stomach, ° 
with other symptoms of debility in the organ 
of digestion. It is symptomatic of schirrus, 
ulcer, poison, worms, chlorosis, pregnancy, 
gout, nephritis, &c. It is arranged by Cullen 
in the class neurosis, and order adynamiz. 

DYSPERMATISMUS. (dyspermatisnys, 
duemeppaarioos 5 from duc, bad, and oxen, seed.) 


Dye: 
Slow or impeded emission of semen during 
coition. A genus of disease in the class lo- 
cales, and order epischesis of Cullen. 

DYSPHAGIA. Cucpeyie 5 from tue, diffi- 
culty, and gayw, to eat.) Difficulty of digestion : 
dispepsy. ; 

DYSPHONIA. (dysphoma, Svopwwe; from 
bus, bad, and guy, the voice.) A difficulty of 
speaking. 

DYSPNOGEA. (dyspnea, Suaryvotee } 
difficult, and vw, to breathe.) Continual 
difficult respization, without sense of stricture, 
and accompanied with cough through the 
whole course of the disease. - A genus of (is- 
ease in the class neuroses, and order spasmi of 
Cullen. 

DYSTHANATOS. (from sus, and Tavaloy, 
dying.) A word used by the ancient writers, 
sometimes to signify any disease which oc- 
casions a painful and slow death, and some- 
times for the person dying in such a lingering 
manner. 

DYSTHYMIA. (Gvodupie 5 
and 6205, the mind.) A morbid affection of 
the mind or sensorium. 

DYSURIA. (dysuria, sucxpie 5 from due, 
difficult, and pov, urine.) Difficulty and pain 
in discharging the urine. A genus of disease 
in the class locales, and order epischesis of 
Cullen, containing six species: 1. Dysuria 
ardens, a sense of heat, without any manifest 
disorder of the bladder. 2. Disuria spasmodia, 
from spasm. 3. Dysuria compressionis, from 
a compression of the neighbouring parts. 4. 
Dysuria phlogistica, from violent inflamma- 
tion. 5. Dysuria calculosa, from stone in the 
bladder. 6. Dysuria mucosa, from an abun- 
dant secretion of mucus. : 

DYTISCUS. In zoology, 
class insecta, order coleoptera. 
taceous; feelers six, filiform; 
for swimming, fringed on the 
nearly unarmed with claws. A hundred and 
forty-seven species ; with few exceptions all of 
them inhabitants of Europe; and nearly fifty 
natives of England. Itis an aquatic genus, and 


from dus, 


a genus of the 

Antennas se- 
hind legs formed 
inner side, and 


from Sus, bad, _ 
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is seldom seen in flight but in the evening. 
The following species are the most worthy © 
notice, for which see Nat. Hist. Plo LX XIE. 

1. D. marginalis. Black ; edge round the 
thorax and outer margin at the shells yellow. 
It inbabits our own country; Is one of the 
largest of the species, usually measuring some- 
thing more than ap inch in length. Itis gene- 
rally found, and not unfrequently, in stagnant 
-waters ; as is also its larva, which is of a very, 
extraordinary shape, and utterly unlike the 
future insect. The larva has more resemblance 
indeed to the shrimp tribe, and has, by mistake, 
been actually described by Mouffet, Aldro- 
vandus, and others, as. a species of this apterous’ 
insect, under the name of squilla aquatica, It 
measures when full grown about two inches 
and a half in Jength, and is of a pale yellowish 
brown colour, highly transparent. This larva 
‘s of a most ferocious disposition, committing 
great ravages not only among the weaker kinds 
of water insects, as well as water newts, tad- 
poles, &c. but even among fishes, of which it 
destroys very frequently great ‘numbers in a 
season. ‘The chrysalis resembles that of the 
scarabseus: and when at the point of sustaining 
this change the iarva betakes itself to the banks’ 
of the water it inhabits, and forms for itself.a 
hollow oval in the soft earth clay which consti-~ 
tute the banks. The change is effected ina 
few days: yet the ferocious and warlike dispo- 
sition of the animal still accompanies it; it 
will bite when caught, or thrust into the fin- 
gers a sharp spine, with which it is at this 
time armed, so as to produce no small degree 
of pain. 

9. D. cinereus. Cinereous ; edgeof the shells 
and half the thorax yellow; head black; an- 
tennas yellow; mouth yellow ; body beneath 
black, with yellow spots on the sides. Found 
also in the stagnant waters of our own country. 
The insect and its larva considerably smaller 


than the last species ; but possessing the same 


general properties and dispositions. 
DYVOUR, inScotch law, is used in the same 
sense as the English use the term bankrupt. 
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ErAcC 
E the second vowel, and fifth letter of 
9 the alphabet. The letter EK is most evi- 
dently derived from the old character "7 in the 
ancient Hebrew and Phoenician alphabets, in- 
verted by the Greeks to this position E,and not 
from the Hebrew He nm. It is formed bya 
narrower opening of the larynx than the letter 
A; but the other parts of the mouth are used 
nearly in the same manner as in that letter. 

It has a long and short sound in most Jan- 
guages. The short sound is audible in bed, 
JSreé, den, and other words ending in conso- 
nants: its long sound is produced by a final e, 
or an e at the end of words; as in glebe, here, 
hire, scene, sphere, interfere, revere, sincere, 
&c. in most of which it sounds like ee; as also 
in some others by coming after 7, as in believe, 
chief, grief, reprieve, &c, and sometimes this 
long sound is expressed by ee, as in Lleed, beer, 
creed, &c. Sometimes the final e is silent, 
and only setves to lengthen the sound of the 
preceding vowel, as in rag, rage, stag, stage, 
hug, huge, &c. The sound of e is obscure in 
the following words, oven, heaven, bounden, 
fire, massacre, maugre, &c. E is the most 
frequent vowel in the English language ; for it 
not only is used like the rest, but has the pe- 
culiar quality of lengthening the foregoing 
vowel, as can, cane; man, mane. — 

Ea has the sound of e long. 

E in Latin was mostly pronounced e7 ; hence 
the Romans in three cases of the plural num- 
ber of the third declension wrote many words 
indifferently in és, es, or eis, as partis, partes, 
or parieis. 

The Greeks have their long and short e, 
which they call epsilon and eta. The French 

_ have at least six kinds of e’s: the Latins have 
likewise a long and short e; they also write e 
instead of a, as dicem for dicam, &c. and this 
is no doubt the reason why a isso often chang- 
ed into e in the preter tense, as ago, eg? ; facio, 
Jeci, &c. ' 

As a numeral, E stands for 250, according 
to the verse, 


E, quoque ducentos et quinquaginta tenebit. 


In music it denotes the tone e-la-mi. In the 
kalendar it is the fifth of the dominical letters ; 
and in sea-charts it distinguishes all the easterly 
points : thus, E. alone denotes East ; and’. by 
5. and E. by N. East by South, and East by 
North. . 

EACH, pron. (elec, Saxon.) 1. Either of 
two (Dryden). 2%. Every one of any number 

(Milton). . 

Yo Eacu the correspondent word is other. 


EAG 

EAD, and Eapine, denote happiness ; 
Eadgar, happy power (Camden). 

EAGER. a. (eazon, Saxon.) 1. Strack with 
desire ;-ardently wishing (Dryden). 2. Hot 
of disposition ; vehement; ardent ; impetuous 
(Hooker. Sprat). 3. Quick; busy (dddison). 
4. Sharp; sour; acid (Shakspeare). 5. Keen ; 
severe; biting (Bacon). 6. Brituc; inflexible 
(Locke). 

EA/GERLY. ad. (from eager.) 1. With 
ardour of desire (Stepney). 2. Ardently; hotly 
(Shakspeare). 3. Keenly; sharply (Anolles). 

EA'GERNESS. s, (from eager.) 1. Ardour 
of inclination (Rogers). 2. Impcetuosity ; ve~ 
hemence ; violence (Dryden). : 

EAGLE, in ornithology. See Fatco. 

Eac tg, in heraldry, is accounted one of the 
most noble bearings in armoury ; and, accord- 
ing to the learned in this science, ought to be 
given to none but such as greatly excel in the 
virtues of generosity and courage, or for having 
done singular services to their sovereigns; in 
which cases they may be allowed a whole eagle, 
or an eagle naissant, or only the head or other 
parts thereof, as may be most conformable to 
their exploits. The eagle has been borne, by 
way of ensign or standard, by several nations. 
The first who seem to have assumed the eagle 
are the Persians, according to the testimony of 
Xenophon. Afterwards, it was taken by the 
Romans; who, after a great variety of stand- 
ards, at length fixed on the eagle, in the second 
year of the consulate of ©. Marius: till that 
time, they used indifferently wolves, leopards, 
and eagles, according to the humour of the 
commander: ‘lhe Roman eagles, it must be 
observed, were not painted on a cloth or flag ; 
but were figures in relievo, of silver or gold, 
borne on the tops of pikes; the wings being 
displayed, and frequently a thunder-bolt in 
their talons. Under the eagle on the pike, 
were piled bucklers, and sometimes crowns. 
Thus much we learn from the medals. 

EaG Le, in astronomy. See AQUILA. 

The Arabian name for eagle, i.e. Nasr, is 
applied to several stars, as Nasr sohail, the eagle 
of Canopus, &c. : | 

EAGLE, in architecture, is a figure of that 
bird anciently used as an attribute of Jupiter, 
in the capital and friezes of the columns of 
temples consecrated to that god. 

Eac zs, a name found very frequently in 
the ancient histories of Ireland, and used to 
express a sort of base money that was current 
in that kingdom in the first years of the reign 
of Edward the first, that is, about the year 
1272. There were, besides the eagles, lionines, 
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‘posades, and many other coins of the same 
sort, named according to the figures they were 
impressed with. 

Eacte (White), is a Polish order of 
knighthood, instituted in 1325, by Uladislaus 
V. on marrying his son Casimire with a daugh- 
ter of the great-duke of Lithuania. 

Eacve (Black), was a like order, institut- 
ed in 1701, by the elector of Brandenburgh, 
on his being crowned king of Prussia. 

EAGLE-FLOWER. See BALSAMINE. 

EAGLE-STONE. See FERRUM TUBA- 
QUOSUM. 

EalGLe-EYED. a. (from eagle and eye.) 
Sharp-sighted as an eagle (Howe). ; 


Ea'GLE-SPEED. s. (eagle and speed.) Swift-° 


ness like that of an,eagle (Pope). 

EAGLET, a diminutive of eagle, properly 
signifying a young eagle. In heraldry, when 
there are several eagles on the same escutcheon, 
they are termed eaglets. 

EA'GRE. s. (ager, in Runick, is the ocean.) 
A tide swelling above another tide (Dryden). 

EA'LDERMAN. s. (ealvenman, Saxon.) 
Alderman. 

EAME. s. (eam, Saxon.) Uncle (Fairfax). 

EAOOWE, one of the Friendly Isles, in 
the S. Pacific Ocean, discovered by Tasman in 
1643, and by him named Middleburgh. The 
land gently rises to a considerable beight, pre- 
senting a beautiful prospect of extensive mea- 
dows, adorned with tufts of trees, and inter- 
mixed with plantations. Lat.21.245, Lon. 
174.30 W. } 

EAR. s. (eane, Saxon.) J. The whole or- 
gan of hearing (Derham). 2. ‘The part of the 
ear that stands prominent (Shakspeare). 3. 
Power of judging of harmony (Richardson). 
4. The head; or the person (Anolles). 5. The 
highest part of a man; the top (L’£strange). 

_6. The privilege of being readily and kindly 
heard ; favour (Ben Jonson). 7. Disposition 
to like or dislike what is heard; judgment 
(Denham). 8. Any prominence from a large 
body, raised for the sake ofholding it (Taylor). 
g. The spike of corn; that part which contains 
the seeds (Mortimer). 10. To fall together by 
the Ears. To fight; to scuffle; to quarrel 
(More). 11. To set by the Ears. To make 
strife; to make to quarrel (Addison). On 
some of these acceptations we must enlarge, 
as below. 

Ear (auris,) in anatomy ‘and physiology, 
the organ of hearing; situated on the opposite 
sides of the head, and in the human subject 1s 
divided into external and internal ear. The 
auricula, commonly called the ear, constitutes 
the external, and contains several eminences 
and depressions, as the helix, antihelix, tragus, 
anttiragus, concha auricule, scapha, and lo- 
bulus. The external auditory. passage, con- 
taining the wax, proceeds from its middle 
down to the membrane of the tympanum 
which divides the external from the internal 
parts of this organ. Behind the membrana 
tympani is an irregular cavity, the cavity of the 
tympanum, in which are four little bones, the 
malleus, incus, stapes, and os orbiculare; and 
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four openings, consisting of the Eustachian 
tube, mastoid sinus, fenestra ovalis, and fenestra 
rotunda. The tympanum is terminated by the 
labyrinth. The labyrinth isthe remaining part 
of the internal ear, consisting of the cochlea, 
vestibulum, and semicircular canals. ‘The ar- 
teries of the ear are the external and internal 
auditory. The veins empty themselves into 
the external jugulars, The muscles of the ear 
are divided into three classes: the common, 
proper, and internal. The common muscles 
are, attollens aurem, anterior auris, and re- 
trahentes auris, which move the whole. ear. 
The proper are, helicis major, helicis minor, 
tragicus, antitragicus, and transversus auris 3 
these ‘affect the part only to which they are 
connected. The muscles of the internal ear 
are, laxator tympani, tensor tympani, and 
stapedius, which belong to the ossicula auditus. 
The nerves of the external ear are branches of 
the nervus auditorius durus, and those of the 
internal ear are branches of the nervus audi- 
torius mollis. 

The organ of hearing, however, in different 
animals is very differently constituted. In seve- 
ral, and especially in some fishes, the bones of 
the ear are placed on the outside of the cranium: 
in others, as the frog, for example, the vestible 
or entrance into the organ is from the mouth. 
In man, indeed, it is partly so, for such is the 
termination of the Eustachian tube. 

Ear, as figuratively used by musicians, 
implies that sensible, clear, and true percep- 
tion of musical sounds, by which they are of-. 
fended at dissonance va pleased with har- 
mony. ‘Tohave an ear isto be capable of dis- 
tinguishing the true intonation from the false, 
to be sensible of metrical precision, and to 
feel all the nicer changes of artificial eombina- 
tion. 

Ear-TRUMPET, Or HEARING TRUMPET, 
an instrument which assists the hearing of 
persons dall of that faculty. This kind of in- 
struments are formed of tubes, with a wide 
mouth, and terminating in a small canal, 
which is applied to the ear. The form evi- 
dently shews how they conduce to assist the 
hearing ; for the greater quantity of the weak 
and languid pulses of the air being received and 
collected by the large end of the tube, are re- 
flected to the small end, where they are collect- 
ed an condensed ; thence entering the ear in 
this condensed state, they strike the tympanum | 
with a greater force than they could naturally 
have done from the ear alone. . 

There is, however, a method of communi- 
cating sounds to the deaf, with better success 
than by the common ear trumpets, which in- 
struments, at length, entirely destroy the sense 
of hearing; this is effected by means ofa cylin- 
drical rod or tube of ivory, or any similar hard 
substance; the rod may be from 6 to 12 inches 
long or more, and from a quarter to half an 
inch in diameter; if it be made hollow through- 
out, one end, which is to be placed in the 
mouth between the front teeth, ought to have 
a much smaller aperture than the other ex- 
tremity. This tube is well calculated to assist 
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those deaf persons, who enjoy the music of a 
harpsichord, or other instrument. Dr. Willich, 
who gives this method in his Lectures on Diet 
and Regimen, knew a gentleman who was 
quite deaf, but with the assistance of a cylinder, 
such as here described, was enabled to hear the 
softest notes distinctly, and to enjoy all the 
pleasures of music. 

Ears of a. horse constitute much of his 
beauty, and are in some respects indicative of 
his disposition. 
fine, curving inward in a small degree at the 
polut, perfectly erect, and spirited in action, 
they give the animal a very noble, majestic, 
and commanding aspect; on the contrary, 
when a horse poiuts his ears forwards; or in- 
stead of keeping them firm is perpetually work- 
ing with them like a hog, he discovers either 
a mischievous intention, or a timidity that will 
induce him to start at every unusual or sudden 
object. Horses of this description are seldom 
remarkable for the safety of their eyes. A pur- 
chaser cannot be too circumspect in his exami- 
nation of the ear before he completes his bar- 
gain. Horses having coarse, long, foul ears, 
set on too low, and hanging down on the sides, 
are called mule, or lop-eared horses ; and if of 
good form or valuable in other respects, are in 
general cropped to improve their appearance, 
The greater part of the racing stock of old 
Herod, one of the best stallions ever bred in 
England, were foul, long, and wide in their 
ears, a character which is still to be seen in al- 
most the whole of his progeny. 

Trimming the ears on the inside is a very 
common practice, and adds considerably to the 
neatness and cleanliness of the head and ap- 
pearance; but care should be taken never to 
let it be done during rainy weather, sharp and 
severe winds, or in the winter season; dreadful 
colds, as well as dangerous diseases, have often 
been produced by these means, without know- 
ing from what cause the ill effect has been de- 
rived, The operation of trimming should be 
performed in dry, open, mild weather, aad with 
scissars in preference to the flame of a candle ; 
which, with the additional use of the twitch, 
‘only serves to put the poor animal to a double 
degree of unnecessary misery. After the ears 
are trimmed, they may be rubbed over on the 
inside with a small quantity of fresh butter, 
a“ a piece of fine linen moistened with olive 
pO 
EARED, in botany, auritus, auriculatus, 
(auris, an ear). Having an appendage like a 
little ear. Exemplified in the leaf, leaflet, and 
frond. Aurita folia: cordata ceterum, sed 
angulis prominentibus rotundatis. Eared, or 
more properly ear-shaped, leaves are cordate or 


heart-shaped, but have the corners prominent | 


and rounded. 

- The diminiutives earlet and earletted seem 
_ scarcely necessary. ; 
__EA’RLESS. a, (from ear.) Wanting ears 
MtPope). 

_EA/RRING. s. (ear and ring.) Jewels set 
it a ring, and worn at the ear (Sandys). 


EA/RSHOT, s. Reach of the ear (Dryden). 
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EA/RWAX. gs. The cerumen or exudation 
which smears the inside of the ear (Ray). 
EA/RWIG. s. (eane and pix%a, Saxon.) 1. 
A sheathwinged insect. 2. A whisperer; a 

rying informer. 

KA’RWITNESS. s. (ear and witness.) One 
who attests, or can attest any thing as heard by 
himself (Hooker). 

To EAR. v. a. (aro, Latin.) To plow; to 
till (Shakspeare). 

To Ear. v. n. (from ear.) To shoot into 
ears. 

EARL, an English title of honour, or degree 
of nobility, next below a marquis, and above a 
viscount. Earls were anciently attendants or 
associates of the king in his councils, and mar- 
tial expeditions; much as comites, counts, 
were of the magistrates of Rome, in quality of 
deputies, to execute their offices for them. 

Hence, also, earls are called, in Latin, co- 
mites; in French, comtes, counts, &c. The 
Germans call them graves, as landgrave, mark- 
grave, palsgrave, &c. \The Saxons, ealdormen ; 
the Danes, eorlas ; and the English, earls. 

An Earl is created by cincture of sword, 
mantle of state put upon him by the king, a 
cap and a coronet put upon his head, and a 
charter in his hand. 

Originally, the title earl always died with 
the man. William.the Conqueror first made 
it hereditary; giving it in fee to his nobles, 
and annexing it to shires or counties. Forthe 
support of the state thereof, he allotted the 
third penny out of the sherifi’s court, issuing 
out of all pleas of the shire from which the earl 
took his title. But, of later days, the matter 
is much altered. . 

Earls are now created by patent, without 
any authority over, or particular relation to, 
their counties; and without any profit arising 
thence, except some annual stipend out of the 
exchequer, for honour-sake. ‘The number of 
earls being of late much increased, and no more 
counties being left for them, several of them 
have made choice of some eminent part of a 
county, as Holland, Craven, &c. thers of 
some town, as Exeter, Bristol, &e. And 
others, of some village, or their own seat, park, 
&c. as Godolphin, Bolton, &c. 

EARL MARSHAL. See MARSHAL. 

KA/RLDOM. s. (from earl.) The seigniory 
of an ear] (Spenser). 


EA RLINESS. s. (from early.) Quickness 


-of any action with respect to something else 


(Sidney). 
EARLSTONE, a town in Berwickshire, 
seated on the river Leader, 35 miles S. E. of 
Edinburgh. 
EA/RLY. a. (en, Saxon, before.) 
with respect to something else (Smith). 
Ear/ty. ad. Soon; betime (Waller). 
EARN, or Earn Loueu, a great lake in 
the county of Fermanah, in Ireland. It covers 
nearly one-third part of the county. 
To EARN. v. a. (€apiman, Saxon.) 1. To 
gain as the reward or wages of labour, or any 
performance (Swift), 2. To obtain as a con- 
sequence Of action (Shakspeare). 
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EA'RNEST. a. (eannert, Saxon.) 1. Ar- 
dent in any affection; warm ; zealous ; im- 
portunate (Hooker). 2. Intent; fixed; eager 
(Duppu). 3. Serioas 5, importunate (Hooker). 

Falewest. s. (from the adjective.) 1. Se- 
riousness ; a serious event, not a jest ; reality, 
not a feigned appearance (Shakspeare). 2. 
(ernitz, penge, Wanish.) Pledge ; handsel ; 
first fruits (Smalridge). 3. The money which 
is given in token that a bargain is ratified. 
With us, the person who gave it is in strictness 
obliged to abide by his bargain ; and in case he 
decline it, is not discharged upon forfeiting his 
earnest, but may be sued for the whole money 
stiuplated. . 

EA/RNESTLY. ad. (from earnest.) 1. 
Warmly ; affectionately ; zealously ;_ impor- 
tunately ; intensely (Sma/ridge). 2. Eagerly ; 
desirously (Shakspeare). . 

EA/IRNESTNESS. s. (from earnest.) 1. 
Fagerness; warmth; vehemence (Addison). 
2, Solemnity ; zeal; seriousness (Atterbury). 
3, Solicitude ; care; intenseness (Dryden). 

EARSH. s. (from ear, to plow.) A plow- 
ed field : not in use (May). 

EARTH. s. (eons, Saxon.) 1. One of the 
four elements of which the ancient philoso- 
phers thought the whole system of nature was 
composed ; terrene matter. ©. The terraqueous 
globe ; the world (Locke). 3. Different modi- 
fications of terrene matter. 4. This world op- 


posed to other scenes of existence (Shak- 
speare). 5. Vhe inhabitants of the earth 
(Genesis). 6. Country; distinct region (Dry- 


den).. 7. (from ear, to plow.) ‘The act of 
turning up the ground in tillage (Tusser). 

To EARTH, v. a. (from the noun.) I. To 
hide in earth (Dryden). 2. To cover with 
earth (Hvelyn). 

To Earru. v. n.'To retire under ground 
(Tickel). 


The EARTH, in astronomy and geography, 
this terraqueous globe or ball, which we inhabit, 
consisting of land and sea. 

Figure of the Earth.—The ancients had va- 
rious opinions as to the figure of the earth ; some, 
as Anaximander and Leucippus, held it cylindri- 
cal, or in form of a drum: but the principal opi- 
nion was, that it was flat; that the visible horizon 
was the bounds of the earth, and the ocean the 
bounds of the horizon ; that the heavens and earth 
above this ocean were the whole visible universe ; 
and that all beneath the ocean was Hades: and of 
this same opinion were also some of the Christian 
fathers, as Lactantius, St. Augustine, kc. See 
Lactan. lib. 3. cap. 24; St. Aug. lib. 16, de Ci- 
vilate Dei; Aristotle de Ceelo, lib. 2, cap. 13. 

Such of the ancients, however, 28 understood 
any thing of astronomy, and especially the doc- 
trine of eclipses, must have been acquainted with 
the round figure of the earth; as the ancient Ba- 
bylonian astronomers, who had calculated eclipses 
long before the time of Alexander, and Thales 
the Grecian, who predicted an eclipse of the sun, 
It is now, indeed, agreed on all hands, unless, 
perhaps, by the most vulgar and ignorant, that 
the form of the terraqueous globe is spherical, or 
very nearly so. . 

Ti is an allowed principle in optics, that 
amongst objects at equal distances (supposing 


them to be equally illuminated, and that there 
are no intervening obstacles) those which are of 
the greatest bulk may be the most clearly dis- 
cerned, and vicé versa; and that some objects of 
considerable magnitude may be very conspicuous, 
whilst smaller objects of similar materials, at an 
equal distance, on the same plane, cannot be seen. 
Now, it is frequently observed by mariners when 
they approach the shores of countries, wherever 
situated, that the points of high rocks, steeples of 
churches, and other thia but lofty ebjects, come 
in sight much soongr than houses and other build- 
ings and objects, of greater magnitude but less 
height. In like manner, by persons on the shore, 
the masts and rigging of an approaching ship are 
discerned some time before the hull and lower 
parts of the vessel, though much larger, come inte 
view. Séamen, it is well known, frequently dis- 
cover distant lands from the tops of a ship’s masts, 
long before they are visible to those who stand 
upon deck. These circumstances, and many 
others of a similar nature, immediately suggest 
the idea that the earth is not a vast plane inter- 
spersed with hills, dales, and seas, but of some 
curvilinear figure, the convexity of which rises up 
and prevents the prospect of distant objects. And 
since circumstances alike both in kind and degree 
have thus been observed on all known parts of the 
earth, it is natural to infer that it is in the shape 
of a selid of regular and equal curvature, or that 
it is a sphere. 

To these observations we must likewise add, 
that several navigators have sailed quite round 
the earth ; not in an exact circle, it is true, for 
this the winding of the shores would not admit 
of; but going in and out as the shores happened _ 
to lie, they have held on the same course, and ar- - 
rived at their native country on a different side 
from thaton which they first began their voyage? 
thus Ferdinand Magellan, setting out on the west 
side of Spain, continued shaping his course west- 
ward, till he returned home on the south-eastern 
side of Spain; and thus, also, have Drake, 
Dampier, Cooke, and others, circumnavigated the 
earth: and when, in addilion to all these facts, 
it is recollected, that all the rules of navigation 
are conformable to the opinion of the earth being 
nearly globular, and that these rules never lead 
the mariner into material error, even in the 
longest and most complicated voyages 5 these 
well-known circumstances, without adducing ~ 
others, though others equally or more forcible 
might be adduced, (as from eclipses, levelling, 
&e.) must sufficiently establish the belief in the 
mind of every impartial and competent judge, 
that the earth deviates but very little in its form 
from that of asphere. See AsTRONOMY. | 

‘The natural cause of this sphericity of the 
globe is, according to sir Isaac Newton, the great - 
principle of attraction, which the Creator has 
stamped on all the matter in the universe; and 
by which all bodies, and all the parts of bodies, 
mutually attract one another. And the same is — 
the cause of the sphericity of the drops of rain, 
quicksilver, &c. — . 

What the earth loses of its sphericity by moun- 
tains and valleys, is nothing considerable ; the 
highest eminence being scarce equivalent to the 
minutest protuberance on the surface of an orange. 
Its difference from a perfect sphere, however, is 
more considerable in another respect, by which it 
approaches nearly to the shape of an orange, OF 
to an oblate spheroid, being a little flatted at the 
poles, and raised about the equatorial parts, $0 
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that the axis from pole to pole is less than the 
equatorial diameter. What gave the first occa- 
sion to the discovery of this figure uf the earth, 
were the observations of sume French and En- 
glish philosophers in the East Indies, and other 
parts, who found that pendulums, the nearer they 
came to the equator, performed their vibrations 
slower: from whence it follows, that the velocity 
of the descent of bodies by gravity is less.in coun- 
tries near to the equator; and, consequently, that 
those parts are farther removed from the centre of 
the earth, or from the common centre of gravity. 
See the History of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
by Du Hamel, pp. 110, 156, 206; and VHist. de 
Pacad. Roy. 1700 and 1701. This circumstance 
put Huygens and Newton upon finding out the 
cause, which they attributed to the revolution of 
the earth about its axis. [ff the earth were ina 
fluid state, its rotation round its axis would ne- 
cessarily make it put on such a figure, because 
the centrifugal force being greatest towards the 


equator, the fluid would there rise and swell most ;.— 


and that its figure really should be so now, seems 
necessary, to keep the sea in the equinoctial re- 
gions from overflowing the earth about those 
parts. See this curious subject well treated by 
Huygens, in his discourse De Causa Gravitates, 
p. 154, where he states the ratio of the polar dia- 
ineter to that of the equator, as 577 to 578. And 
Newton, in his Principia, first published in 1686, 
demonstrates, from the theory of gravity, that the 
figure of the earth must be that of an oblate 
spheroid generated by the rotation of an ellipse 
about its shortest diameter, provided all the parts 
of the earth were of an uniform density through- 
out, and that the proportion of the polar to the 
equatorial diameter of the earth would be that of 
689 to 692, or neariy that of 229 to 230, or as 
*9956522 to one. 

This proportion of the two diameters was cal- 
culated by Newton in the following manner: 
Having found that the ‘centrifugal force at the 
equator is ;2,th of gravity, he assumes, as an hy- 
pothesis, that the axis of the earth is to the dia- 
_ meter of the equator as 100 to 101, and thence 

determines what must be the centrifugal force at 
the equator to give the earth such a form, and 
finds it to be ,4-ths of gravity: then, by the rule 
of proportion, if a centrifugal force equal to ;4.ths 
of gravity would make the earth higher at the 
equator than at the poles by ;ith of the whole 
height at the poles, a centrifagal force that is 
the =t,th of gravity will make it higher by a pro- 
portional excess, which by calcuiation is ;},th of 
the height at the poles; and thus he discovered 
that the diameter at the equator is to the diameter 
at the poles, or the axis, as 230 to 229, But this 
€omputation supposes the earth to be every where 
of an uniform density ; whereas if the earth is more 
dense near the centre, thea bodies at the poles will 
_ be more attracted by this additional matter being 
hearer; and therefore the excess of the semi-dia- 
meter of the equator above the semi-axis, will be 


differnt. According to this proportion between the . 


two diameters, Newton farther computes, from the 
_ different measures of a degree, that the equatorial 

diameter will exceed the polar by 34 miles and Ps 
___In opposition to the deductions of Newton, 
Messrs. Cassini, both fathér and son, M. Mairan, 
and M_ J. Bernouilli, attempted to prove that the 
earth was an oblong spheroid; and many positive 
_ assertivis were made in contradiction of the opi- 
_hion of that great philosopher. But in 1735 two. 
_ companies of mathematicians were employed, one 


for a northern, and another for a Southern expe- 
dition, the result of whose observations and mea- 
surement plainly proved that the earth was flatted 
at the poles. See Decree. 

The proportion of the equatorial diameter to 
the polar, as stated by the gentlemen emp!oyed 
on the northern expedition for measuring a degree 
of the meridian, is as 1 to 0°9891; by the Spanish 
mathematicians as 266 to 265, or as 1 to 0-99624; 
by M. Bouguer as 179 to 178, or as 1 to 0:99441. . 

Indeed, if in any case fair reasoning from the 
nature of things could be allowed to determine, . 
independent of experiment, the decision on this 
ground would be completely in favour of Newton. 
For it is easy to shew, that if the earth were of an: 
oblong spheroidical figure, the axis of iis revolu-» 
tion would either go through one of its short dia-_ 
meters, or be continually changing, unless the said 
axis exactly coincided with the longer axis of the 
figure. Thus: suppose such an oblong figure as 
Aa (fig. 5. Pl. 5.) fixed to the axis Pp at the cen- 
tre C, but capable of moving freely round it to- 
wards either P orp, yet so as to be obliged to 
move with the axis when it turned round. Sup.’ 
pose now, the poles P, p, to be fixed, and the 
body, thus constituted, to be turned swiftly round 
the axis pP: then, if the angle ACP be oblique, ’ 
and the figure ADaE oblong, the parts AC and 
Ca will acquire a centrifugal force, which must 
necessarily enlarge the angle pCA till it becomes 
aright angle. Besides this, a velocity will be ge- 
nerated in the motion, while A is going towards 
the perpendicular Cc, which will cause it to pro-. 
ceed farther, as to B, with a motion which will! 
then be retarded till the centrifugal force is sufi-. 
cient to send it back again the contrary way: 
and thus it will continue to move like the osciila- 
tions of a pendulum; until, at length, a little. 
motion being lost at each oscillation, the oblong 
figure ADaE will move quietly about its less axis 
DE coinciding with pP. That Aa couid never: 
exactly coincide with Pp inthe earth is more than 
probable, because the unequal distribution of sea 
and land, besides the phenomena of the tides, 
must make the axis of its gravity, and conse- 
quently that of its revolution, to differ from the 
axis of the oblong spheroid, if the earth had such 
a figure: without considering that every earth. 
quake would also notice an equilibrium, which 
once lost, could never be recovered again. (Phil, 
Transac. No. 388.): 

In the new Petersburgh Acts, for the years: 
1788 and 1789, are accounts and calculations of 
experiments relative to this subject by Mr. Krafft, 
These experiments were made at different times 
and in various parts of the Russian empire. This 
gentleman has collected and compared them, and , 
drawn the proper conclusions from them: thus, 
he infers that the length x of a pendulum that 
swings seconds in any given latitude a andina ~ 
temperature of 10 degrees of Reaumur’s thermome- 
ter, may be determined by this equation : 

*= 439-178 + 2°321 sine 2a, lines of a French 
foot, . 
or x=39-0045 40-206 sine 7A, in English inches, 
in the temperature of 53 of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter. 

This expression nearly agrees, not only with all. 
the experiments made on the pendulum in Rassia, 
but also with those-of Mr. Graham in England, 
and those of Mr. Lyons iu 79° 50’ north latitude, 
where he found its length to be 431°38 lines. It. 
also shews the augmentation-ef gravity from. the 
equator to the parallel of a given latitude a: for;, 
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patting g for the gravity under the equator, G for 
that under the pole, aud y for that under the lati- 
tude a, M. Krafft finds 

y = (1+ 0:0052848 sine 2a) g 5 and therefore G= 
1:0052848 g. / 

From this proportion of gravity under different 
latitudes, the same author infers that, in case the 
earth is a homogeneous ellipsoid, its oblateness 
must be ;!;; instead of 545, which ought to be the 
result of this hypothesis: but on the supposition 
that the earth is a hetereogeneous ellipsoid, he 
finds its oblateness, as deduced from these ex- 
periments, to be 3373 which agrees with that 
resulting from the measurement of some of the 
degrees of the meridian. This confirms an 
observation of M. De !a Place, that, if the hy- 
pothesis of the earth’s homogeneity be given 
up, then theory, the measurement of degrees of 
latitude, and experiments with the pendulum, 
all agree in their result with respect to the ob- 
lateness of the earth. See Memoires de lAcad. 
1783, p. 17. 

The different lengths of pendulums vibrating in 
different latitudes in any assumed unit of time re- 
duced to the same temperature, and to the level 
of the sea, afford another means of appreciating 
the exact figure of the earth. M. Laplace has 
lately given a method to ascertain the ellipse ge- 
nerating the terrestrial spheroid, so that the two 
following conditions shall be fulfilled: Ist. That 
the sum of the errors committed in the measures 
from the second pendulum shall be nothing. 2. 
That the sum of those errors, all taken positively, 
shall be a minimum. 

In order to this, let a’, 2’, a”, &c. represent the 
length of the second’s pendulum; make 4’, h”, k", 
&c. the squares of the sines of the corresponding 
Jatitudes; and suppose that the lengths of the 
pendulum are expressed by the formula 2+ ky. 
Calling x’, x”, x”, &c. the errors of the observa- 
tions, we shall have the fotlowing equations : 


a’ —2z—Ky=0' 
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If these equations be added together, and their 
sum divided by their number 2, we shall, by mak- 
ing the quotient equal to zero, find a resuit of 
the form 

o=A—z—Ky. (B) 
Such is the condition that must be satisfied when 
the sum of the errors is nothing. 
Now if this equation be subtracted from each 
of the equations (A), we shall obtain new equa- 
tions of the following form : 
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&e, and dispose them according to the order of 
their magnitude, neglecting the signs, and com- 
mencing with the greatest: represent these quo- 
tients, thus arranged, by 


i, h', bl Soe ie eh he) 
and observe in what order they correspond with 


the first members of the equations (O). ‘" 
Thisdone, to obtain the value of y, which re- 


duces to a minimum the sum of the errors alf 
taken positively, we must add the quantities 
h', kh”, bh’, &c. until their sum begins to surpass 
the half sum of all those quantities: thus, calling 
F that sum, we must determine 7 in such manner 


that we shall have 
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and then will Gok ) ; because, according to the 
method actually practised, it is requisite to make 
the error nothing relative to the length of the pen- 
dulum which corresponds to that of the equations 
(O), of which the first member equal to zero gives 
that value of y. Then we shall have x by means 
of the equation z=A—Ky. Laplace, applying 
this kind of analysis to the fifteen principal deter- 
minations of the length of the pendulum in dif- 
ferent latitudes, finds ~ 
y=0'0056724 . . . z=0°99676. 

Now, it is demonstrated, in No. 34 of the Méca- 
nique Céleste, tome ii. that the compression of the 
earth is equal to § of the ratio of the centrifugal 
force to gravity minus the value of y: whence, this 
ratio being 34,, it follows that the compression, 
taking the minor axis of the earth for unit, is 


a=0°00865 —y= 
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335°78 ” 
a result which accords remarkably with the ellip- 
ticity deduced from the measures in France and 
at the equator. | 
The length a of the centesimal-second’s pendu- 
jum, expressed in metres for any latitude L>agree- 
ably to the above compression, is 


x= 0” 73950240" 004208 sin’L. 

See also Conn. des Tems, an. 1816, pa. 314. 

We shall now give some idea of the analytical 
processes, by which the figure of the earth is de- | 
duced from actual measuremeuts of degrees, If 
the earth be an ellipsoid of revolution, then all the 
meridians will be ellipses, whose minor axes will 
be the axis of the poles, and the major equal that 
of the equator: calling the former b, the latter a, 
and denoting by y and x the rectangular co-ordi- 
nates, which are respectively parallel to them, the 
equation of those meridians will be 

aty? + 12x? = 421. 

Their radius of curvature R will be expressed by 
(a4 —22(a2— 52) ]2 
R= apna 
and very small arcs measured on meridians may 
be considered as appertaining to the osculatory 
circle, whose radius is R. , 

Observations make known the abscissa «3; but 
we may deduce it from the latitude; when the ra- 
dius drawn from the centre of the spheroid to the 
point in question is known: for, naming 7 that 
radius, and @ the latitude, or the angle formed by 
7, With the major axis, we have 

L=P COS O- 


and from thence 


enlatrers (a2 - b) cos 29]? 


ath 


a=—b 


Suppose, now, that =a, then will « be 


the compression of the spheroid; and it may be 
considered as a very small fraction, of which all 
powers superior to the first may be neglected. 
Hence we may deduce 


EARTH. 


a= a(1 + a) 
a? —J2=52[(1+«)*—1]= 26%, 


If w were nothing, the ellipsoid would become a 
sphere, andr would be always equal to a If 
these differ, it can only be proportionally to the 
compression of the ellipse; and consequently the 
difference will always be very small, and of the 
same order as @. But the radius r in the expres- 
. sion of R, is always multiplied by a?—22 or by 
2b*« : thus, provided wé may neglect the square 
of a, it is unnecessary to have regard to the 
difference between 7 and a, and we may substitute 


aforr. Then will 
3 
Re [a?—(a?— 42) cos 2g]? 


ab 
Or, substituting for a its value, and retaining only 
' first powers of a, 
3 
1 + 2a sin 2g)? 
eh Aare e 
lta 


_ Developing the numerator of this expregsion by 
the binomial theorem, it will become 


=1+3e sin?g+ &e. 
‘ and by the ordinary division 


=l—a+ &e. 


l+e 


These two expressions being multiplied together, 
and retaining only the first powers of «, we shall 
have, ultimately, 


R=J[1+a (1—3 sin 20)]. 


In this expression the only variable quantity is 
sing. Ifthe compression became evanescent, we 
should have R =4, the meridians would become cir- 
cles, and all the radii of curvature would be re- 
spectively equal. In the case we are considering, 
they differ from each other by the term 3c sin 63 
where the sine of the angle ¢, which is the lati- 
tude, augments constantly from the equator to 
the pole. We see, therefore, that the radii 
ef curvature go on increasing in the ‘same direc- 
tion proportionally to the square of the sine of the 
latitude: and as the ares which correspond to the 
same number of degrees in different circles are 
proportional in iength to the radii of those circles, 
it follows that the degrees of the meridian aug- 
meut, likewise, from the equator to the pole, in the 
same ratio, 

Considering now the are of a degree measured 
upen the. spheroid in the latitude g, and represent- 
ing it by c. R being the radius of curvature, 
2nR will be the circumference of the circle of 


which the arce measures a degree. We shall 
have, therefore, 
; 360 
360c=2rR, or R=. 
2r 
Then the preceding equation will become, 
360 i 
ae [!—a (1S sin 7g)], 
on 


- Let 'c’ be an arc of another degree measured ‘in la- 
titude ¢’; we shall have in like manner 
360! anes 
; Sth a(1-3 sin 7g’) ]. 
Dividing these equations, member by member, we 
obtain 
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ms 


c ia (1—3 sin 2g). 
cla (1—3 sin 29")’ 

an equation which contains no other unknown 

quantity than the compression a; and which, 

as the terrestrial ellipsoid differs so little from a 

sphere, may be still farther simplified, by expanding 

and neglecting the square of «3; whence we have 


c ; J f 
— =1—3 a (sin 2g —sin 2’) 5 


or, finally, 
c—c' 
pink (sin 2¢/—sin2o)" 
This formula applied to the degree measured at | 


the equator by Bouguer, and that of France mea- 
sured by Delambre and Mechain, gives 


1 
~ 334 
b=3261443 toises, a=3271208 toises ; 
and a—b=9765 toises. 
The degree measured at Quito, with the degree 


a 


-measured recently in Lapland by Svanberg, gives 


= 


The compression deduced from. the 


309°4 ° 
theory of gravity as applied to the latest observa- 
1 
i Maskely Gait = ———_ 
tions of Burg, Maskelyne, &c. is a 30505 ° 


Svanberg’s observations compared with Bouguer’s 


give a = 3549053 0% allowing for refraction, 
1 
agreeably to Prony’s method, eres Svan- 


berg’s, compared with the degree of Delambre and 


] 
Mechain, gives c=——-——-,_ This degree, com- 
ag se SO AOE ees 
pared with the late East Indian degree of Major 
1 


Lambton, gives a = The most probae 


307167 ° 
ble compression in the opinion of Svanberg, is 
1 


or —— 
323 324 . 
14 metres from the degree of Peru, an augmenta+ 
tion of 24” to that of India, and of 2” to the 
French degree. See our articles Decree and 
ELLIPTICcity. 

Mr. Professor Playfair, in vol. v. of the Edin- 
burgh Trans. enters into the enquiry why, cousi- 
dering the care with which observations have been 
made, they do not agree more nearly in the re- 
sults. Among the causes of this inconsistency, 
besides unavoidable mistakes and the imperfec- 
tions of instruments, the professor inentions local 
irregularities in the direction of gravity, particu- 
larly those occasioned by the attraction of moun- 
tains, ‘* There are,” says he, “no doubt, situa- 
tions, in which the measurement of a small arch 
might, from this cause, give the radius of curva- 
ture of the meridian infinite, or even negative.” 
Another kind of local irregularity is that arising 
from the unequal density of the materials under 
the surface of the earth, and not far from it: er- 
rors thus produced might amount to 10% or 12”, 
And this cause of error is the more formidable 
not only because it may goto a great extent, but 
because there is not any visible mark by which its 

U 


; which he obtains by a diminution of 
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existence can always be distinguished. The pro- 
fessor also justly observes, that in order to avoid 
any material error in determining the figure of the 
earth, the arches measured should be large, cou- 
sisting each of several degrees, as an error would 
then be rendered inconsiderable, by being spread 
out over a greater interval. We refer to Mr. 
Playfair’s paper for some ingenious formulas for 
ascertaining the proportion of the earth’s axes, 
from different kinds of admeasurement. The read- 
er may also consult bishop Horsley’s Tracts ; Ro- 
bertson’s Navigation; the papers of Williams, 
Dalby, and Mudge, in the Philosopbical Transac- 
tions, relative to the Trigonometrical Survey ; Ni- 
cholson’s Journal, Nos. 29, 31, N.S.;. Svanberg, 
Exposition des Operations faites en Lapponie, &c.; 
Delambre, &c. Base du Systeme Métrique déci- 
mal; Puissant, Geodosie, Topographie, Hutton’s 
Course, vol. iii. &c. in several of which the princi- 
pal geodesic operations and analytic formula are 
explained with considerable perspicuity. 

Changes of the Earth.—Mr. Boyle suspects that 
there are great, though slow, internal changes in 
the mass of the earth. He argues from the va- 
rieties observed in the change of the magnetic 
needle, and from the observed changes in the tem- 
perature of climates. But as to the latter, there is 
reason to doubt that he could not have diaries of 
the weather sufficient to direct his judgment. 
Boyle’s Works abr. vol. i. p. 292, &e. 

Magnetism of the Earth—The notion of the mag- 
netism of the earth was started by Gilbert; and 
Boyle supposes magnetic effluvia moving from 
one pole to the other. See his Works abr. vol. i. 
p. 285, 290. 

Dr. Knight also thinks that the earth may be 
considered as a great loadstone, whose magnetical 

| parts aré disposed in a very irregular manner; and 
that the south pole of the earth is analogous to 
the north pole in magnets, that is, the pole by 
which the magnetical stream enters. See Mac- 
NET and MAGNETISM. 

_ He observes, that all the phenomena attending 
the direction of the needle, in different parts of the 
earth, in great measure correspond with what 
happens to a needle, when placed upon a large 
terrella; if we make allowances for the different 
dispositions of the magnetical parts, with respect 
to each other, and consider the south pole of the 
earth as a north pole with regard to magnetism. 
The earth might become magnetical by the iron 
ores it contains, for all iron ores are capable of 
magnetism. It is true, the globe might notwith. 
standing have remained unmagnetical, unless some 
cause had existed capable of making that repel- 
lent matter producing magnetism move ina stream 
through the earth. 

Magnitude and Constitution of the Earth—This 
has been variously determined by different au- 
thors, both ancient and medern. The usual way 
has been, to measure the length of one degree of 
the meridian, and multiply it by 360, for the 
whole circumference. (See Decree.) Diogenes 
Laertius informs us, that Anaximander, a scholar 
of Thales, who lived about 550 years before the 
birth of Christ, was the first who gave an account 
of the cireumference of the sea and land; and it 
seems his measure was used by the succeeding 
mathematicians till the time of Eratosthenes. 
(See Eratostuenes.) Aristotle, at the end of 
lib. ii. De Coelo, says, the mathematicians who 
have attempted to measure the circuit of the 


earth, make it 40,000 stadiums: which it is thought 
is the number determined by Anaximander. 

The results of many other measurements are 
upon record; from the mean of all which, the’ 
following dimensions may be taken as near the 
truth : 

the circumference 

the diameter 

the superficies 198944206 square miles, 

the solidity 263930000000 cubic miles. — 
Also the seas and unknown parts of the earth, by _ 
a measurement of the best maps, contain 
160522026 square miles; the inhabited parts 
38922180: of which Europe contains 44560655 
Asia, 10768823; Africa, 9654807; and America, 
14110874. If the earth be considered as a sphe- 
roid, the axes may be stated at about 7950 and 
797 miles respectively. 

The terraqueous globe is distinguished into 
three parts or regions, viz. Ist, The external part 
or crust, being that from which vegetables spring 
and animals are nourished. 2d, The middle, or 
intermediate part, which is possessed by fossils, 
extending farther than human labour ever yet pe~ 
netrated. 3d, The internal or central part, which 
is utterly unknown to us, though by many authors 
supposed of a magnetic nature; by others, a mass 
or sphere of fire ; by others,an abyss or collection 
of waters, surrounded by the strata of earth; and 
by others, a hollow, empty space, inhabited by 
animals, that have their sun, moon, planets, and 
other conveniences within the same, But others 
divide the body of the globe into two parts, viz. 
the external part, called the cortex, inéluding the 
internal, which they call the nucleus, being of a 
different nature from the former, and possessed by 
fire, water, or more probably by a considerabie 
portion of metals, as it has been found, by calcu- 
Jation, that the mean density of the whole earth is 
near double the density of common stone. See 
Hutton’s determination of it, Philos. Trans. 1778, 
p. 781. 

The external part of the globe either exhibits 
inequalities, as mountains and valleys; or it is 
plane and level ; or dug in channels, fissures, beds, 
&c. for rivers, lakes, seas, &c. These inequalities 
in the face of the earth most naturalists suppose 
have arisen from a rupture or subversion of the 
earth, by the force either of the subterraneous fires 
or waters. In this part of the earth there appear 
various strata, supposed the sediments of several 
floods ; the waters. of which, being replete with 
matters of divers kinds, as they dried up, or oozed 
through, deposited these different matters, which 
in time hardened into strata of stone, sand, coal, 
clay, &c. See GeoLoGy. 

Motion of the Earth.—It is now universally agreed 
that, besides the small motion of the earth which 


25000 miles, 
79572 miles, 


causes the precession of the equinoxes, the earth . 


has two great and independent motions; viz. the 
one by which it turns round its. own axis, in the 
space of twenty-four hours nearly, and causing the 


continual succession of day and night; and the ~ 


other an absolute motion of its whole mass in a 
large orbit about the, sun, having that luminary 
for its centre, in such manner that its axis keeps 
always parallel to itself, inclined in the same augle 
to its path, and by that means causing the vicis- 
situdes of seasons, spring, summer, autumn, 
winter. | 

It is indeed true that, as to sense, the earth 


appears to be fixed in the centre, with the sun , 


a 


gs rt, OT tte be 


- learned. 


_ planets, and the others the inferior ones. 
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stars; and heavens, moving round it every day ; 


and such doubtiess would be considered as the 
true nature of the motions in the rude ages of 
mankind, as they are still by the rude and un- 
But to a thinking.and learned mind, the 
contrary will soon appear. We shall not adduce 
many arguments in support of this position. It is 
manifest, from constant cbservation, that either 
the earth is at rest, and all the heavenly bodies 
perform their revolutions daily in circles parallel 
to each other, their several centres falling in the 
axis of the earth or heavens ; or, that these celes- 
tial bodies, or the greater part of them, are at rest, 
and the earth revolves daily about one of its dia- 
meters as an axis. But that the first of these is 
highly improbable, may be thus shewn: Both the 
theory and practice of mechanics teach us, that 
forces are directed to some central body on which 
they physically depend ; that the force of gravity 
decreases inversely as the square of the distances 
from its centré; and that when various bodies in 
a system revolve, their motions are performed 
about their common centre of gravity: the hea- 
venly bodies are at widely different distances from 
the earth (varying from about forty millions of 
miles, to an almost infinitely greater distance) ; 
and all these bodies, on. this supposition, must 
move round the earth, or its axis prodticed, in 
twenty-four hours; and, besides this, the fixed 
stars, as appears by the precession of the equi- 
noxes, have another motion round the axis of the 
ecliptic in about 25920 years: so that, if the earth 
be fixed, an innumerable multitude of bodies (for 
such telescopic observations shew the stars to be) 
are daily moved with wonderful rapidity by forces 
directed to innumerable imaginary points on 
which they cannot possibly depend; and those 
forces must increase exactly in proportion to the 
distance from the imaginary centres, or they can- 
not all revolve in the same time; this is directly 
contradictory to the established laws of motion 
and gravity, and is, therefore, inadmissible. This 
is sufficient to prove the réality of the earth’s 
diurnal motion; and as to the annual motion, 
the discovery of the aberration of light establishes 
this point beyond controversy. 

The nature and effects of the earth’s ditrnal 
rotation are traced out under the word DIuRNAL. 
But while the earth is thus turning on its axis, it 
is at the same time carried by its proper motion 
in its orbit round the sun, as one of the planets, 
namely, between the orbits of Venus and Mars, 
haying the orbits of Venus and Mercury within its 


own, or between it and the sun, in the centre, and 


those of Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, &c. without or 
above it; which are therefore called superior 
This is 
called the annual motion of the earth, beeause it is 
performed in a year, or 365 days 6 hours nearly ; 
orrather 365 days, 5 hours, forty-nine minutes, 
from any equinox or’ solstice to the same again, 
Making the tropical year; but from any fixed 
Star to the same again, as seen from the sun, in 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes, which is called the 
Siderea! year. The figure of this orbit is elliptical, 
having the sun in one focus, the mean distauce 
being about 95 millions of miles, This annual 


' motion is so performed, that the earth’s axis is 


every where parallel, or in the same direction in 
every part of the orbit; by which means it hap- 


_ pens, that at one time of the year the sun enlight- 
€ns more of the north polar parts, and at the op- 


a 


posite season of the year, more of the southern 
parts, thus shewing all the varieties of seasons, 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. See Sza- 
SONS. 

The direction of the earth’s motion, in its orbit, 
is upward in the morning, westward at noon, 
downward in the evening, and eastward at mid- 
night. Therefore, if a body were projected from 
its surface to arrive at the sun, it must not be to- 
wards his disk, for its motion would then be com« 
pounded with the annual motion of the earth) 
But if a ball were projected eastwards at noon, up: 
wards in the evening, or westward.at midnight, 
with a velocity equal to that of the earth in its 
orbit, it would be at rest in the solar system, and 
the earth would immediately abandon it.. Upon 
the earth’s return a year afterwards, it would meet; 
with the body at rest, were it not for the sun’s at- 
traction ; but by its force, the ball would in about 
647 days fall into the body of the sun.  (Woolsey?s 
Celestial Companion, p, 13.) 

Age of the Earth.—On this subject there have 
been many different opinions,,and many warner 
disputes. Aristotle thought the earth was eternal ; 
and Parmenides, Pythagoras, and the Chaldeans, 
were of the same opinion: but the generality of 
philosuphers, as well as divines and historians, 
have always held an origin of it ; though where to 
fix that origin, is the difficulty. The different 
systems of the chronology of the Greeks, the 
Egyptians, the Jews, the Hebrew text, and the 
Septuagint version of Scaliger, of Pezron, of sit 
Isaac Newton, &c, to say nothing of the Chinese 
annals, leave the point much embarrassed. 

Some have proposed to trace up the antiquity 
of the earth, by an observation of the saltness of 
the sea; others, by observing the elevation of the 
bottom of the sea, or the growth of its strata. But 
these methods must from their nature be very 
precarious and unsatisfactory, Others, again, as 


- Recupero, suggest an argument for the very great 


age of the earth, from observations on the lava of 
fEtna: but sir W. Hamilton proves very clearly 
that this kind of argument is fallacious. 

The French have found in Egypt, on some an- 
cient monuments, different figures of the zodiac, 
which, supposing them to be originally formed 
when the heavens had a@ corresponding position, 
tended to give to the earth a much higher origin 
than our received chronology attributes toit. Ac 
cording to some philosophers, we must go back 
from the present period 15,000 years; and even 
then we shall only arrive atthe time in which the. 
figures of the zodiac were contrived: but. the. 
world may have undergone many: previous reva ; 
lutions. 

With all the semblance of sagacity and truth 
which accompanies this mode of argument, nothing 
can be more unphilosophical than the inference. 
Is it not an admitted fact, that one of the first ef= 
forts of astronomers, after theirscience had attain~ 
eda certain degree of perfection, was to draw from: 
it sueh modes of arrangement and calculation as 
might be useful in adjusting the current times 
and that the period from which they supposed 
their account to set out was ina great measure ar-= 
bitrary, depending on the multiplication of cycles 
into each other, counting backward from any posi- ~ 
tion of the heavenly. bodies in the then current 
age, to the period in which these bodies (according 
to their tables) must have stood in a position fit- 
ting the purpose they had in view? 
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» Besides, the evidence adduced in different papers 
in the Asiatic Researches amount almost to a de- 
monstration that, excepting a period which ac- 
cords very well with the Scripture accounts, the 
whole Bramin chronology of myriads of years is 
merely a clumsy astronomical’ fiction, which at 
first was not even intended to deceive. 

We may also state here another well known 
fact,—that it was long a favourite opinion with 
astrologers, that all the planets must have been 
in conjunction in the first scruple of the siga Aries 
when the world was made ; because then, accord- 
iug to them, was the proper time to begin a year ! 
Others might have been for a different arrange- 
ment, i. e. a differently constructed zodiac; but 
whichever had the greatest number of suffrages at 
any period, can never prove any thing as to the 
point in question. 

The strongest argument in favour of the ex- 
treme age of the world has been derived from the 
Chinese chronology. Now, a remarkable period 
marked in their annals, as occurring almost at 
the very origin of their history, is described as at- 
tended by a conjunction of the sun, moon, and se- 
veral planets, Cassini, the celebrated French as- 
tronomer, anxious to know the truth of this, cal- 
culated backwards, and thence discovered an error 
of several hundred years in the Chinese chrono- 
logy ; for he satisfactorily proved that such an ex- 
traordinary conjunction of the planets did actually 
happen on the 25th of February, 2012 years before 
Christ: that is, ia the fourth century after the ge- 
neral deluge, in the days of Noah and his sons, a 
little after the birth of Abraham. So that the 
boasted antiquity of the Chinese chronology is 
compelled, by proofs of its own recording, to con- 
tract itself within the compass of the Mosaic his- 
tory, and to come in establishment of the veracity 
of the sacred records. 

But we shall not enter farther into this discus- 
sion; for we are convinced that no arguments 
have yet been advanced by the most ingenious 
_ opponents of the teceived chronology, which af- 
ford sufficient reasons to justify our abandoning 
it. 

Eartu, in chemistry. While the philosopher 
has employed this term to express the entire 
mass of which the globe we inhabit consists, or as 
a name by which to distinguish this globe from 
the other planets that constitute the solar system, 
the chemist has, in almost all ages, given ita dif- 
ferent and more restrained signification ; and bas 
selected it to denote some particular and elemen- 
tal substance, of which the great mass of the ter- 
restrial globe, and perhaps of matter in general, 
is composed. Under the different systems of phi- 
losophy in ancient Greece, these elements, or ele- 
rhental substances, differed very materially in 


number: Pythagoras, and especially his renowned: 


scholar Empedocles, resolved them into four, and 
hereby established a system, which has never been 
altogether subverted to the present hour ; these 
four elements being fire, air, earth, and water. 
Other Grecian philosophers, however, supposed 
only one, two, or three, of these four, to be strictly 
elemental, and the remainder to issue by a varia- 
tion in the structure or combination of the ele- 
mental parts: while Epicurus denied that any of 
these substances were strictly elemental, and con- 
tendéd that each equally flowed, like every other 
compound body, from a mere peculiarity in the 
combination or structure of the common and pri- 


mary or elemental atoms, which constitute the 
basis of the visible world. See CoRPUSCULAR 
SYSTEM. : 

This part of the Epicurean theory bas at length 
obtained a complete triamph. Yet the term eartlr 
is still retained in chemistry, to signify a certain 
class, not indeed of elemental, but of compound 
bodies; the composition of which, however, has 
hitherto resisted all analysis; whence such sub- 
stances may be still regarded as comparatively 
simple; and are peculiarly characterised in mo- 
dern chemistry by the phrase undecompounded 
bodies. Earth, in this sense of the term, is no 
longer opposed to water, to air, or even to fire, in 
the precise idea of it understood by the Greek 
philosophers, for these are all compound bodies, 
easily capable of decomposition ; the opposites of 
earth, in modern chemistry, are sulphur, carbon, 
metals, light, oxygen, hydrogen, azot, caloric, 
and various other substances, regarded as simple, 
not merely because they have not hitherto been 
analysed, but because no phenomenon hitherto 
observed indicates them to be compounds. : 

The mineralogist, who is often guided, in a very 
considerable degree, by the external and more 
obvious characters of a substance, usually exhibits 
a very long catalogue of earths in his general 
classification, in consequence of a variation in 
these characters, For earths, regarded in this 
point: of view, see the article MINERALOGY. The 


chemist, on the contrary, who coufines himself al- 
most entirely to the constituent principles of a 
substance, as they appear upon minute and pa- 
tient analysis, very considerably reduces the 
number, in hisown mode of arrangement; and the 
whole of the earths we are yet acquainted with, in 
a chemical view of the subject, are reducible to 
nine, and consist of the following: 
' Lime 
Magnesia, 
Barytes, Alkaline. 
Strontian, 
‘Alumina, 
Glycina, | 
Zirconia, }Proper. 
Siliea, | 
Yttria, 
All these agree in the following characters, which 
agreement alone entitles them to the chemical de- 
nomination of earths. eige, S20. 
J. They areall insoluble in water, or nearly so 5 
or at least they become insoluble when combined 
with carbonic acid. ‘ 
2. They have little or no taste or smell; at 
least when combined with carbonic acid, © 
5. They are fixed,.incombustible, and incapable 
while pure of being altered by the fire. 
4. Their specific gravity does not exceed 49. | 
5. When pure, they are capable of assuming | 
the form of a white powder. 
6. They are not altered when heated with com- 
bustibles. 
These earths are divided into two classes, alka- 
line earths, and proper earths: the first four in 
the above catalogue appertain, as we have there 
marked them, to the former class; the last five to ~ 
the latter class, And it would be more scientific 
that this.latter class alone should be denominated 
earths, as in that case the distinguishing characters 
would apply to each without any modification 
whatever. 
Alkaline earths have a very near resemblance 
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to fixed alkalies, and seem to form the connecting 
link between these and the proper earths. They 
are distinguished by the property of giving a green 
eolour to vegetable blues, and of neutralizing 
acids. Proper earths, on the contrary, do not 
alter vegetable blues, and are incapable of neutral- 
izing acids. 

If such an arrangement were generally adopted, 
and it has been partially adopted by Fourcroy, 
genuine or chemical earths would then be thus cha- 
racterized. They are infusible, and insoluble in 


water, and have neither taste nor smell : they ex- 


hibit neither acid nor alkaline characters: they 
combine with acids, and with alkalies either pure 
or carbonated; they have no action on metallic 
substances, and are incapable of assuming the re- 
guline form, 

A considerable stir was made a few years ago in 
Hungary, by the pretended metallization of seve- 
val of the earths by M. M, Ruprecht and Tondi, 
till their experiments were repeated by Klaproth 
and others, and shown to be entirely fallacious. 
The chemists first mentioned took a small quan- 
tity of any earth, barytes for example, and having 
beaten it up with a little water and charcoal, 
smeared it on the inside of a Hessian crucible ; the 
cavity was then filled with powdered charcoal, 
and at the top of all was placed a layer of bone 
ash ; a cover being then luted on, the crucible was 
exposed for three quarters of an hour toa blast 
furnace, in which it was heated almost to a state 
of pasty fusion. | When the contents of the cru- 
cible were examined, the barytes was found in 
part melted with the earth of the crucible, and 
containing from two to four per cent. of brittle 
metallic globules, which were supposed to have ori- 
ginated from adecomposition of part ofthe barytes. 
These globules, however, on analysis by Klaproth, 


proved to be nothing more than phosphuret of 


iron; the metallic part doubtless originating from 
the iron contained in the earth of the crucible, and 
the phosphorus from the bone ash by means of 
the charcoal. That this is the true explanation of 
the appearance is evident from another experi- 
ment of Klaproth, in which he repeated the process 
of Ruprecht, only substituting a porcelain for a 
Hessian. crucible; but the, earth of this crucible 


contained no iron, and there was not the slightest 


appearance of metallic globules in the barytes 
which it contained. Further, the experiment was 
again repeated in a Hessian crucible, only leaving 
out the barytes, and the globules made their ap- 


' pearance as plentifully as when the barytes was 


present, 


EartTus, in mineralogy, one of the classes 
of which this science 1s composed; divided 
into different orders and genera, according to 
the different systems of different mineralogists. 
In the original system of Linnéus, they merely 
form an order of the class fossils ; but this is the 
only system in which they are thus introduced 5 
and in Gmellin’s improvement of the Linnéan 
arrangement, which is that we have preferred 


to follow, they are restored to their common 


rank. See MINERALOGY. 
-Earrtu (Absorbent). See ABSORBENTS. 
Eartu, (Aluminous). . Earth which con- 
tains alum. ‘Tiis is found in several parts of 
England, Scotland, and many. other places. 
See ALUMEN. 
Earvs (Animal calcareous). This term 


EVAR 


is applied to crabs’ claws, &c. which are cal- 
eareous earth, and obtained from the animal 
kingdom. 

- Earta (Bolar). See Bone. 

EartH (Heavy). See BaryTe. 

Eartu (Japan). See CaTecuu. 

Eartu (Mineral calcareous), Calcareous 
earths which are obtained from the mineral 
kingdom, as stalactites, spars, and marbles. 
The term is applied in opposition to those ob- 
tained from animals. | 

EartTuH nur. See Pic nut. 

EartH (Sealed). Terra sigillata, Little 
cakes of bolar earths, which are stamped with 
impressions. ‘They were formerly in high es- 
timation as absorbents, but now fallen into 
disuse. 

EartHu, in sporting language : a fox beating 
his pursuers when hunted, and taking refuge 
under ground, is said to have earthed, or gone 
to earth. Some of these earths are situate in 
old chalk pits, forming such different channels 
and ramifications amidst the roots of trees in 
woods and coppices, that it is impossible to dig 
the animal out of them; but where there is 
the least probability of success, it is never re- 
linquished ; upon the principle, that the hounds 
are entitled to blood after a good chase. 

EA/RTHBOARD. s. The board of the 
plough that shakes off the earth (Mortimer), 

EA/RTHBORN. a. (earth and born.) 1. 
Born of the earth 5 terrigenous (Prior). 2. 
Meanly born (Smith). 

EA/RTHBOUND. a. (earth and bound.) 
Fastened by the pressure of the earth (Shuk- 
speare). 

EA/RTHEN. a. (from earth.) Made of 
earth ; made of clay (Wilkins). 

EARTHEN-WARE, for the of 
making, see Porrery. 

EA'RTHFLAX. s. (earth and flax.) A kind 
of fibrous fossil (Woodward). 

EA/RTHINESS. s. The quality of cons 
taining earth ; grossness. | 

EA/RTHLING. s. (from earth.) An inhabi- 
tant of the earth ; a mortal; a poor frail crea- 
ture (Drummond). ; 


EA’RTHLY. a. (from earth.) 1. Not hea- 


process 


venly; mean; vile; sordid (Milton). 2., Be- 


longing:only to our present state ; not spiritual 
(Hooker). 3. Corporeal; not mental (Pope). 

EARTHQUAKE, in natural history, a ve- 
hement shake, or agitation of some considerable 
place or part of the earth, from natural causes, at- 
tended with a terrible noise like thunder, and fre- 


‘quently with an eruption of water or fire, or else 


of smoke or winds. 

Earthquakes are the greatest: and most formi- 
dable phenomena of nature. Aristotle and Pliny 
distinguish two kinds with respect to the manner 
of the shake, viz. a tremor and a pulse : the first 
being horizontal, in alternate vibrations, com- 
pared to the shaking of a person in an ague; the - 
second perpendicular, up and down 3 which latter 
kind are also called by Aristotle, Beacce:, from 
the resemblance of their motion to that of boiling. 

Historians and philosophers relate numerous 
instances of the dreadful and various effects of 
earthquakes: from which we shall select only 
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two. The first is the description of the earth- 
quake at Calabria, in the year 1638: it happened 
whilst the celebrated father Kircher was on his 
journey to visit mount AZtna; and we shall pre- 
sent the account in his language, 

‘** Having hired a beat (says he), in company 
with four more (two friars of the order of St. 
Francis, and two seculars), we launched from the 
harbour of Messina,in Sicily; and arrived, the 
same day, at the promontory of Pelorus. Our 
destination was for the city of Euphzmia, in Ca- 
labria ; where we had some business to transact, 
and where we designed to tarry for some time. 
However, Providence seemed willing to cross our 
design ; for we were obliged to continue three 
days at Pelorus, on account of the weather; and 
though we often put out to sea, yet we were as 
often driven back. At length, wearied with the 
delay, we resolved to prosecute our voyage; and, 
although the sea seemed more than usually agi- 
tated, we yentured forward, The gulph of Cha- 
rvbdis, which we approached, seemed whirled 
round in such a manner, as to forma vast hollow, 
verging toa point in the centre. Proceeding on- 
ward, and turning my eyes to Atna, I saw it cast 


forth large volumes of smoke, of mountainous — 


sizes, which entirely covered the island, and blot- 
ted out the very shores from my view. This, to- 
gether with the dreadful noise, and the sulphurous 
stench which was strongly perceived, filled me 
with apprehensions that some more dreadful ca- 
Jamity wasimpending. The sea itself seemed to 
wear a very unusual appearance : they who have 
seen a lake in aviolent shower of rain, covered all 
‘over with bubbles, will cauceive some idea of its 
agitations. My surprise was increased, by the 
calmness and serenity of the weather ; not a breeze, 
not a cloud, which might be supposed to put all 
nature thus into motion. I therefore warned my 
companions, that an earthquake was approaching 3 
aud after some time, making for the shore with all 
possible diligence, we landed at Tropza, happy 
and thankful for having escaped the threatening 
dangers of the sea. 

“© Butour triumphs at land were of short dura-e 
tio; for we had scarcely arrived at the Jesuits’ 
college in that city, when our ears were stunned 
with a horrid sound resembling that of an infinite 
number of chariots driven fiercely forward; the 
wheels rattling, and the thongs cracking. Soon 
after this, a most dreadful earthquake'ensued ; so 
that the whole tract upon which we stood seemed 
t» vibrate, as if we werein the scale of a balance, 
that continued wavering. This motion, however, 
svon grew more violent; and being no longer able 
to keep my legs, | was thrown prostrate upon the 
ground, In the mean time, the universal ruin 
round me redoubled my amazement. The crash 
of falling houses, the tottering of towers, and the 
groans of the dying, all contributed to raise my 
terror and despair. On every. side of me, I saw 
nothing but a scene of ruin; and danger threaten- 
ing wherever I should fly. I commended myself 
to God, as my last great refuge. At that hour, O 
how vain was every sublunary happiness! wealth, 
honour, empire, wisdom, all. mere useless sounds, 
and as empty as the bubbles in the deep! Just 
standing on the threshold of eternity, nothing but 
God was my pleasure ;’ and the nearer [ approach- 
ed Ionly loved bim the more. After some time, 
however, finding that I remained unhurt, amidst 
the general concussion, I resolved to venture for 
safety 5 and running as fast as I could, I reached 


the shore, but almost terrified out of my reason. FE 
did not search long here, till I found the boat in © 
which I had landed ; and my companions also, 
whose terrors were even greater than mine. Our 
meeting was not of that kind, where every one is 
desirous of telling his own happy escape: it was 
all silence, and a gloomy dread of impending 
terrors. i‘. 

“ Leaving this seat of desolation, we prosecuted 
our voyage along the coast; and the next day 
came to Rochetta, where we landed, although the 
earth still continued in violent agitations. But 
we had scarcely arrived at our inn, when we were 
once.more obliged to return to the boat; and, in 
about half an hour, we saw the greater part of the _ 
town, and the inn at which we had set up, dashed 
to the ground, and burying the inhabitants beneath 
the ruins. 

‘In this manner proceeding onward in our 
little vessel, finding no safety at land, and yet, 
from the smallness of our boat, having but a very 
dangerous continuance at sea, we at length landed 
at Lopizium, a castle midway between Tropza and 
Euphemia, the city to which, as I said before, we 
were bound, Here, wherever I turned my eyes, 
nothing but scenes of ruin and horror appeared ; 
towns and castles levelled to the ground; Strom- 
balo, thoughat sixty miles distance, belching forth 
flames in an unusual manner, and with a noise 
which IJ could distinctiy hear, But my attention 
was quickly turned from more remote to conti- 
guous danger. The rumbling sound of an ap~ 
proaching earthquake, which we by this time were 
grown acquainted with, alarmed us for the conse- 
quence; it every moment seemed to grow louder, 
and to approach nearer. The place on which we 
stood now began to shake most dreadfully, so that 
being unableto stand, my companionsand I caught 
hold of whatever shrub grew next to us, and sup- 
ported ourselves in that manner. 

«* After some time, this violent paroxysm ceas- 
ing, we again stood up, in order to prosecute our 
voyage to Eupbeemia, which lay within sight. In 
the mean time, while we were preparing for this 
purpose, I turned my eyes towards the city, but 
could see only a frightful dark cloud, that seemed 
to rest upon the place, This the more surprised 
us, as the weather was so very serene. We waited, 
therefore, till ‘the cloud had passed away: then 
turning to look for the city it was totally sunk. 
Wonderful to tell! nothing but-a dismal and pu 
trid lake was seen where it stood. We looked 
about to find some one that could tell us of its sad 
catastrophe, but could see no person. All was be- 
come a melancholy solitude ; ascene of hideous 
desolation. Thus proceeding pensively along, in 
quest of some human being that could give us a 
little information, we at length saw a boy sitting 
by the shore, and appearing stupified with terror. 
Of him, therefore, we inquired concerning the fate 
of the city ; but he could not be prevailed on to . 
give us ananswer, We entreated him, with every 
expression of tenderness and pity, to tellus; but 
his senses were quite wrapt up in the contempla- 
tion of the danger he had escaped. We offered 
him some victuals, but he seemed to loath the sight. 
We still persisted in our offices of kindness; but 
he only pointed to the place of the city, like one 
out of his senses; and then running up into the 
woods, was never heard of after. Such was the 
fate of the city of Euphemia: and as we conti- 
nued our melancholy course along the shore, the 
whole coast, for the space of two hyndred miles, 
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presented nothing but the remains of cities; and 
men scattered, without a habitation, over the 
fields. Proceeding thus along, we at length ended 
our distressful voyage, by arriving at Naples, after 
having escaped a thousand dangers both at sea 
and land.” 

The great and almost universal earthquake 
which: happened on the Ist of November, 1755, 
affords a dreadful example of the chief attendants 
of these striking phanomena, on which account 
the reader shall be presented with the following 
description of it. ; 

. At Lisbon, in Portugal, its effects were most se- 
vere. In 1750, there had beena sensible trembling 
of the earth felt in that city: for four years after- 
wards, there had been an excessive drought ; inso- 
much that some springs, formerly very plentiful 
of water, were dried and totally lost. The pre- 
dominant winds were north and north-east, ac- 
cempanied with various, though very small, tre- 
mors of the earth. The vear 1755 proved very wet 
and rainy ; the summer cooler than usual; and for 
forty days before the earthquake, the weather was 
clear, but not remarkably so. The last day of 
October, the sun was obscured, with a singular 
gioominess in the atmosphere. -The 1st of Novem- 
ber, early in the morning, a thick fog arose, which 
was soon dissipated by the heat of the sun; no 
wind was stirring; the sea was calm; and the 
weather as warm as inJune or July in this country. 
At thirty-five minutes after nine, without the least 
warning, except a rumbling noise not unlike the 
artificial thunder in our theatres, a most dreadful 
earthquake shook, by short but quick vibrations, 
the foundations of all the city, so that many build- 
ings instantly fell. Then, with a scarce percepti- 
ble pause, the nature of the motion was changed, 
and-the houses were tossed from side to side, with 
a motion like that of a waggon violently driven 
over rough stones. The second shock laid almost 
the whole city in ruins, with prodigious slaughter 
of the people. The earthquake lasted in all about 
six minutes. At the moment of its beginning, 
some persons on the river, near a mile from the 
city, heard their boat make a noise as if it had run 
aground, though they were then in deep water ; 
and at the same time they saw the houses falling 
on both:sides of the river. The bed of the river 
Tagus was in many places raised to its surface. 
Ships were driven from their anchors, and jostled 
together with great violence; nor did their masters 
know whether they were afloat or aground. A 
large new quay sunk to an unfathomable depth, 
with several hundreds of people who were uponit; 
nor was one of the dead bodies ever found. The 
‘bar was at first seen dry from shore: but suddenly 
the sea came ro!ling in like a mountain ; and about 
Belem castle the water rose fifty feet almost in an 
instant. About noon there was another shock ; 


“when tiie walls of several houses that yet remained 


were seen to open from top to bottom more than a 
quarter of a yard, and afterwards closed again so 
exactly that scarce any mark of the injury was 
heft. 

At Colares, about twenty miles from Lisbon, and 
two miles from the sea, on the last day of October, 
the weather was clear, and uncommonly warm for 
the season. About four o’clock in the afternoon 
there arose a fog, which came from the sea, and co- 
vered the valleys; a thing unusual at that season 
of the year. Soon after, the wind changing to the 
east, the fog returned to the sea, collecting itself, 
aad becoming exceeding thick. As the fog retired, 


the sea rose with a prodigious roaring. The first 
of November, the day broke witha serene sky, the 
wind continuing at east; but about nine o’clock 
the sun began to grow dim; and about half an 
hour after was heard a rumbling noise like that of 
chariots, which increased to such a degree, that it 
became equal to the explosions of the largest can- 
non.’ Immediately a shock of an earthquake was 
felt, which was quickly succeeded by a second and 
third ; and at the same time several light flames of 
fire issued from the mountains, resembling the 

kindling of charcoal. In these three shocks, the 
walls of the buildings moved from east to west. In 

another situation, from whence the sea-coast could 

be discovered, there issued from one of the hills 
called the Fojo, a great quantity of smoke, very 

thick, but not very black. This still increased with | 
the fourth shock, and afterwards continued to 

issue in a greater or less degree. Just as the sub- 

terraneous rumblings were heard, the smoke was 

always observed to burst forthat the Fejo ; and the 

quantity of smoke was always proportioned to the 

noise. On visiting the place from whence the 

smoke was seen to arise, no signs of fire could be 

perceived near it. 

At Oporto (near the mouth of the river Douro) 
the earthquake began about forty minutes past 
nine. Thesky was very serene; when a dreadful 
hollow noise like thunder, or the rattling of coaches 
at a distance, was heard, and almest at the same 
instant the earth began to shake. In the space of 
a minute or two, the river rose and fell five or six 
feet, and continued todo so for four hours. It ran 
up at first with so much violence, that it broke a 
ship’s hawser. in some parts the river opened, 
and seemed to discharge vast quantities of air; 
and the agitation in the sea was so great about a 
Jeague beyond the bar, that air was supposed to 
have been discharged there also. 

St. Ube’s, a sea-port town about twenty miles 
south of Lisbon, was entirely swallowed up by the 
repeated shocks and the vast surf of thesea. Huge 
pieces of rock were detached at the same time from 
the promontory at the west end of the town, which 
consists of a chain of mountains, containing fine 
jasper of different colours. 

The same ‘earthquake was felt all over Spain, 
except in Catalonia, Arragon, and Valencia. At 
Ayamonte (near where the Guadiana falls into the 
bay of Cadiz), a little before ten o’clock on the 
1st of November, the earthquake was felt ; having 
been immediately preceded by a hollow rushing 
noise. Here the shocks continued for fourteen or 
fifteen minutes, damaged almost all the buildings, 
throwing down some, and leaving others irreparably 
shattered: In little more than half an hour after, 
the sea and river, with all the canals, overflowed 
their banks with great violence, laying under water 
all the coasts of the islands adjacent to the cityand 
its neighbourhood, and flowing into the very 
streets. The water came on in vast black moun- 
tains, white with foam at the top, and demolished 
more than one half of a tower at the bar named 
De Canala. In the adjacent strands every thing 
was itrecoverably lost ; for ali that was overflowed 
sunk, and the beach became a sea, without the 
least resemblance of what it was before. Many 
persons perished; for although they got aboard 
some vessels, yet part of these foundered ; and 
others being forced out to sea, the unhappy pas- 
sengers were so terrified, that they threw them- 
selves overboard. The day was serene, and not a 
breath of wind stirring. 
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At Cadiz, some minutes after nine in the morn- 
ing, the earthquake began, and lasted about five 
minutes, The water of the cisterns under ground 
washed backwards and forwards, so that a great 
froth arose. At ten minutes after eleven, a wave 
was seen coming from the sea, at eight miles dist- 
ance, at least sixty feethigher than usual. It dash- 
ed against the west part of the town, which is very 
rocky. Though these rocks broke a great deal of 
its force, it at last came upon the city walls, beat 
in the breast-work, and carried pieces of the build- 
ing of eight or ten ton weight to the distance of 
forty or fifty yards. When the wave was gone, 
some parts that are deep at low water, were left 
quite dry; for the water returned with the same 
violence with which it came. At half an hour after 
eleven came a second wave, and after that four 
other remarkable ones; the first at ten minutes 
before twelve ; the second half an hour before,one ; 
the third ten minutes after one; and the fourth ten 
minutes before two. Similar waves, but smaller, 
and gradually lessening, continued with uncertain 
intervals till the evening. 

At Gibraltar, the earthquake was not felt till 
after ten. It began witha tremulous motion of 
the earth, which Jasted about half a minute. Then 
followed a violent shock; after that, a trembling 
of the earth for five or six seconds; then another 
shock was not so violent as the first, which gradu- 
ally went off as it began, The whole lasted about 
two minutes. Some of the guns on the battery 
Were seen to rise, others to sink, the earth having 
an undulating motion. Most people were seized 
with giddiness and sickness, and some fell down; 
others were stupefied ; and many that were walk- 
ing or riding felt no motion in the earth, but were 
sick. The sea rose six feet every fifteen minutes ; 
and then fell so low, that boats and all the small 
craft near the shore were left aground, as were 
also numbers of small fish. The flux and reflux 
lasted till next morning, having decreased gradu- 
ally from two in the afternoon. At Madrid, the 
earthquake came on the same time as at Gibral- 
tar, and lasted about six minutes. 

In Africa, the earthquake was felt almost as 
severely as it had been in Europe. Great part of 
the town of Algiers was destroyed. At Arzilla (a 
town in the kingdom of Fez), about ten in the 
morning, the sea suddenly rose with such impetuo- 
sity, that it lifted up a vessel in the bay, and drop- 
ped it with such force on the land, that it was 
broke to pieces; and a boat was found two musket- 
shots within land from the sea. At Fez and Me- 
quinez, great numbers of houses fell down, and 
a multitude of people were buried in the ruins. 
At Morocco, by the falling down of a great number 
of houses, many people lost their lives: and at 
Salle, a great deal of damage also wasdone. At 
Tangier, the earthquake began atten in the morn- 
ing, and lasted ten or twelve minutes. At Tetuan, 
the earthquake began at the same time, but lasted 
only seven or eight minutes. ‘There were three 
shocks so extremely violent, that it was feared the 
whole city would be.destroyed. 

In the city of Funchal, in the island of Madeira, 
a shock of this earthquake was first perceived at 
thirty-eight minutes past nine in the morning. It 
was preceded by a rumbling noise in the air, like 
that of empty carriages passing hastily over a stone 
pavement. The observer felt the floor immediately 
to move with a tremulous motion, vibrating very 
guickly. The shock continued more than a 
minute; during which interval, the vibratiogs, 


though continual, were weakened and increased in 
force twice very sensibly. The increase after the 
first remission of the shock was,the most intense. 
The noise in the air accompanied the shock during 
the whole of its continuance, and lasted some se- 
conds after the motion of the earth had ceased ; 
dying away like a peal of distant thunder rolling 
through the air. At three quarters past eleven, 
the sea, which was quite calm, it being a fine day, 
and no wind stirring, retired suddenly some paces; 
then rising witha great swell without the least noise, 


and as suddenly advancing, overflowed the shore, , 


and entered the city. It rose fifteen feet perpendi- 
cularly above the high-water mark,, although the 
tide, which flows there seven feet, was then at half 
ebb. The water immediately receded ; and after 
having fluctuated four or five times between high 


and low water-mark, it subsided, the sea remain-. 


ing calm as before. In the northern part of the 
island the inundation was more violent, and the 
sea there retiring above one hundred paces at first, 
and suddenly returning, overflowed the shore, 
forcing open doors, breaking down the walls of 
several magazines and storehouses, leaving great 
quantities of fish ashore, andin the streets of the 
village of Machico. All this was the effect of one 
rising of the sea, for it never afterwards flowed 
high enough to reach the high-water mark. It 
continued, however, to fluctuate here much longer 
before it subsided than at Funchal; and.in some 
places farther to the westward, it was hardly, if 
at all, perceptible. ; 

These were the phenomena with which this re- 
markable earthquake was attended in those places 
where it was violent.. The effects of it, however, 
reached to an immense distance; and were per- 
ceived chiefly by the agitations of the waters, or 
some slight motion of the earth. The utmost 
boundaries of this earthquake to the south are un- 


known; the barbarity of the African nations ren- - 


dering it impossible to procure any intelligence 
from them, except where the effects where dreadful, 
On the north, however, we are assured, that it 
reached as far as Norway and Sweden. In the 
former, the waters of several rivers and lakes were 
violently agitated. Inthe latter, shocks were feltin 
several provinces, and all the rivers and lakes were 
strongly agitated, especially in Dalecarlia, The 


river Dala suddenly overflowed its banks, and as’ 


suddenly retired. At the same time a lake at the 
distance of a league from it, and which had\no 
manner of communication with it, bubbled up 
with great violence. At Fahlun, a town in Dale- 


-carlia, several strong shocks were felt. 


In many places of Germany the effects of the 
earthquake were very perceptible ; but in Holland, 
the agitations ‘were still more remarkable. At 
Alphen onthe Rhine, between Leyden and Woer- 
den, in the afternoon of the first of November, the 
waters were agitated to such a violent degree, that 
buoys were broken from their chains, large vessels 
snapped their cables, smaller ones were thrown 
out of the water upon the land, and others lying 
on land were set afloat. At Amsterdam, about 11 
in the forenoon, the air being perfectly calm, the 
waters were suddenly agitated in their canals, so 
that several boats broke loose; chandeliers were 
observed to vibrate in the churches; but no mo- 
tion of the earth, or concussion of any building, 
was observed, At Haerlem, in the forenoon, for 
near four minutes together, not only the water in 
the rivers, canals, &c. but also all kinds of fluids 
in smaller quantities, as in coolers, tubs, backs, 


es 
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&c. were surprisingly agitated, and dashed over 
the sides, though no motion was perceptible in 
the vessels themselves. In these small quanti- 
ties also the fluid apparently ascended prior to 
itsturbulent motion ; and in many places, even the 
rivers and canals rose 12 inches perpendicularly. 


The agitation of the waters was also perceived 
in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland. At 
Barlborough in Derbyshire, between 11 and 12 in 
the forenoon, in a boat-house, on the west side of 
a large body of water called Pibley Dam, supposed 
ta cover at least thirty acres of land, was heard a 
surprising and terrible noise; a large swell of 
water came in a current from the south, and rose 
two feet on the sloped dam-head at the north end 
of the water. It then subsided; but returned 
again immediately, though with less violence. 
The water was thus agitated for three quarters of 
an hour; but the current grew every time weaker 
and weaker, till at last it entirely ceased. 


At Busbridge in Surrey, at halfan hour after 10 
in the morning, the weather being remarkably 
still, without the least wind, in a canal near 700 
feet long, and 58 feet broad, with a small spring 
constantly running through it, a very unusual 
noise was heard at the east end, and the water 
‘there observed to be in great agitation. It raised 
itself in a heap or ridge in the middle; and this 
heap extended lengthwise about 30 yards, rising 
between two or three feet above the usual level. 
After this, the ridge heeled or vibrated towards the 
north side of the canal with great force, and flow- 
ed above eight feet over the grass walk on that 
side. On its return back into the canal, it again 
_ ridged in the middle, and then heeled with yet 

greater force to the south side, and flowed over its 
grass walk. During this latter motion, the/bottom 
on the north side was left dry for several feet. 
This appearance lasted for about a quarter of an 
hour, after which the water became smooth and 
quiet as before. During the whole time the sand 
at the bottom was thrown up and mixed with wa- 
ter ; and there was a continual noise like that of 
water turning a mill. At Cobham in Surrey, 
Dunstall in Suffolk, Earsy Court in Berkshire, 
Eatonbridge in Kent, and many other places, the 
waters were variously agitated. | 
_At Kyam-bridge, Derbyshire, (in the Peak) the 
overseer of the lead mines sitting in his writing- 
room about 11 o’clock, felt a sudden shock, which 
very sensibly raised him up in his chair, and caus- 
ed several pieces of plaster to drop from the sides 
ofthe room. ‘The roof was so violenily shaken, 
that he imagined the engine shaft had been falling 
in. Upon this he immediately ran to see what was 
the matter, but found every thing in perfect safety. 
At this time two miners were employed in carting, 
or drawing along the drifts of the mines, the ore 
and other materials to be raised up at the shafts. 
The drift in which they were working was about 
120 yards deep, and the space from one end to the 
other 50 yards or upwards. The miner at the end 
of the drift had just loaded his cart and was draw- 
ing it along ; but he was suddenly surprised by a 
shock, which so terrified him, that he immediately 
“quitted his employment, and ran to the west end 
of the drift to his partner, who was not less terri- 
fied than himself. ‘They durst not attemptto climb 
the shaft, lest that should be running in upon 
them: but while they were consulting what means 
they should take for their safety, they were sur- 
prised by a second shock more violent than the 
first ; which frightened them so much, that they 


both ran precipitately to the other end of the drift, 
They then went down to another miner who 
worked about 12 yards below them. He told them 
that the violence of the second shock had been so 
great, that it caused the rocks to grind one upon 
another. His account was interrupted by a third 
shock, which, after an interval of four or fiye 
minutes, was succeeded by a fourth ; and, about 
the same space of time after, by a fifth ; none of 
which were so violent as the second. They 
heard, after every shock, a loud rumbling in the 
bowels of the earth, which continued about half a 
minute, gradually decreasing, or seeming to re- 
move to a greater distance. 


At Shireburn castle, Oxfordshire, a little after 
ten in the morning, a very strange motion was 
observed in the water of a. moat which encom- 
passes the house. There was a pretty thick fog, 
not a breath of air, and the surface of the water 
all over the moat as smooth as a looking-glass, 
except at one corner, where it flowed into the 
Shore, and retired again successively, in a surpris- 
ing manner. In what manner it began to move is 
uncertain, as nobody observed the beginning of 
its motion, ‘The flux and reflux, when seen, were 
quite regular, Every flood began gently; its ve- 
locity increased by degrees, when at last it rushed 
in with great impetuosity, till it had attained its 
full height. Having remained for a litile time 
Stationary, it then retired, ebbing gently at first, 
but afterwards sinking away with great swiftness. 
At every flux, the whole body of water seemed to 
be violently thrown against the bank ; but neither 
during the time of the flux nor that of the reflux 
did there appear even the least wrinkle of a wave 
on the other parts of the moat. Lord Parker, who 
had observed this motion, being desirous to know 
whether it was universal over the moat, sent a 
person to the other corner of it, at the same time 
that he himself stood about 25 yards from him, 
to examine whether the water moved there or 
not. He could perceive no motion there, or 
hardly any: but another, who went to the north- 
east corner of the moat, diagonally opposite to 
his lordship, found it as considerable there as 
where he was. His lordship imagining, that in 
all probability the water at the corner diagonally 
opposite to where he was would sink as that by 
him rose, he ordered the person to signify by call- 
ing out when the water by-him began to sink, and 
when to rise. This he did; but to his lordship’s 
great surprise, immediately after the water began 
to rise at his own end, he heard his voice calling 
that it began to rise with him also; and in the 


- Same manner he heard that it was sinking at his 


end, soon after he perceived it to sink by himself. 
A pond just below was agitated in a similar man-. 
ner; but the risings and sinkings of it happened 
at different times from those at the pond where 
jord Parker stood. 

At White Rock in Glamorganshire, about two. 
hours ebb of the tide, and near three quartersafter. 
six in the evening, a vast quantity of water rushed 


up with a prodigious noise ; floated two large ves- 


sels, the least of them above 200 tons; broke their, 
moorings, drove them across the river, and had 
like to haye overset them. he whole rise and fall 
of this extraordinary body of water did not last 
above ten minutes, nor was it felt in any other 
part of the river, so that it seemed to have gush- 
ed out of the earth at that place. 


Similar instances occurred at Loch Lomond and 
Loch Ness in Scotland, At Kinsale in Ireland, 
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and all along the coast to the westward, many 
similar phenomena were observed. 

~ Shocks were also perceived in several parts of 
France ; as at Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and Lyons; 
and commotions of the waters were observed at 
Angoulesme, Bleville, Havre de Grace, &c, but 
not attended with the remarkable circumstances 
above mentioned. 

These are the most striking phenomena with 
which the earthquake of November I, 1755, was 
attended on the surface of the earth. Those which 
happened below ground cannot be known but by 
the changes observed in springs, &c. which were 
in many places very remarkable.—At Colares, on 
the afternoon of the 3ist of October, the water of 
a fountain was greatly decreased: on the morning 
of the first of November it ran very muddy ; and 
after the earthquake, returned to its usual state 
both as to quantity and clearness. On the bills 
numbers of rocks were split; and there were 
severalrents in the ground, but none considerable . 
In some places where formerly there had been no 
water, springs burst forth, which continued to 
run.—Some of the targest mountains in Portugal 
‘were impetuously shaken as it were from their 
foundation ; most of them opened at their sum- 
mits, split and rent ina wonderful manner, and 
huge masses of them were thrown down into the 
subjacent valleys.—From the rock called Pedra de 
Alvidar, near the hill Fojo, a kind of parapet was 
broken off, which was thrown up from its founda- 
tion in the sea.—At Varge, on the river Maczas, 
at the time of the earthquake, many spriags of 
water burst forth, some spouted to the height of 
18 or 20 fect, throwing up sand of various colours, 
which remained on the ground. A mountainous 
point, seven or eight leagues from St. Ube’s, cleft 
asunder, and threw off several vast masses of rock. 
—In Barbary, alarge hill was rent in two: the two 
halves fell different ways, and buried two large 
towns. In another place a mountain burst open, 
and a stream issued from it as red as blood. At 
Tangier, all the fountains were dried up, so that 
there was no water to be had till night.—A very 
remarkable change was observed on the medicinal 
waters of Toplitz, avillagein Bohemia famous for 
its baths. ‘These waters were discovered in the 
year 762; from which time the principal spring 
of them had constantly thrown out hot water in 
the same quantity, and of the same quality. On 
the morning of the earthquake, between 11 and 
12 in the forenoon, the principal spring cast forth 
such a quantity of water, that in the space of half 
an hour all the baths ran over. About half an hour 
before this great increase of the water, the spring 
flowed turbid and muddy ; then having stopped 
entirely for a minute, it broke forth again with 
prodigious violence, driving before it a consider- 
able quantity of reddish ochre. After this it be- 
came clear, and flowed as pure as before. It still 
eontinues to do so; but the water is in greater 
quantity, and hotter, than before the earthquake. 
At Angoulesme in France, a subterraneous noise 
- like thunder was heard; and presently after the 

earth opened, and discharged a torrent of water 
mixed with red sand. Most of the springs in the 
neighbourhood. sunk in such a manner, that for 
some time they were thought to be quite dry. In 
Britain, no considerable alteration was observed 
in the earth, except that, near the lead mine 
above-mentioned in Derbyshire, a cleft was ob- 
served about a foot deep, six inches wide, and 
_ 15@ yards in length. é ; 
At sea, the shocks of this earthquake were felt 


most violently. Off St. Lucar, the captain of the 
Nancy frigate felt his ship so violently shaken, 
that he thought she had struck the ground ; but, 
on heaving the lead, found she was in a great 
depth of water. Captain Clarke from Denina, in 
N. lat. 36. 24. between nine and ten in the morn- 
ing, had his ship shaken and strained as if she had 
struck upon a rock, so that the seams of the deck 
opened, and the compass was overturned in the. 
binnacle. The master of a vesse} bound to the 
American islands, being in N. Jat 25°, W. lon. 40°, 
and writing in his cabin, heard a violent noise, as 
he imagined, in the steerage; and while he was 
asking what the matter was, the ship was put into 
a strange agitation, and seemed as if she had been 
suddenly jerked up and suspended by a rope 
fastened to the mast-head. He immediately start- 
ed up with great terror and astonishment; and 
looking out of the cabin window, saw land, as he 
took it to be, at the distance of about a mile. But 
coming upon the deck, the land was no more to 
be seen, but he perceived a violent current cross 
the ship’s way to the leeward. In about a minute, 
this current returned with great impetuosity, and 
at a league’s distance he saw three craggy-pointed 
rocks throwing up waters of various colours re- 
sembling fire. This phenomenon, in about two 
minutes, ended in a black cloud, which ascended 
very heavily. After it had risen above the hori- 
zon, no rocks were to be seen ; though the cloud, 
still ascending, was long visible, the weather being 
extremely clear.—Between nine and ten in the 
morning, another. ship 40 leagues west of St, 
Vincent was so strongly agitated, that the an- 
chors which were lashed, bounced wp, and the 
men were thrown a foot and half perpendiculariy 
up from the deck. Immediately after this, the 
ship sunk in the water as low as the main chains. 
The lead showed a great depth of water, and the 
line was tinged of a yellow colour, and smelt of 
sulphur. The shock lasted about ten minutes, but 
they felt smaller ones for the space of 24 hours. 

Such were the phenomena of this very remark- 
able and destructive earthquake, which extended 
over a tract of at least four millions of square 
miles. yy, é 

To explain the phenomena of earthquakes vari- 
ous hypotheses have been invented. Till lately, 
those of modern philosophers were much the same 
with those of the ancients. Anaxagoras supposed. 
the cause of earthquakes to be subterraneous 
clouds bursting out into lightning, which shook 
the vaults that confined them. Others imagined, 
that the arches, which had been weakened by con- 
tinual subterraneous fires, at length fell in. Others 
derived these accidents from the rarefied steam of 
waters heated by some neighbouring fires ; and 
some, among whom was Epicurus, and several of - 
the Peripatetic school, ascribed these terrible ac- 
cidents to the ignition of certain inflammable ex- 
halations. 

This last hypothesis has been adopted by many 
of the most celebrated moderns, as Gassendus, 
Kircher, Schottus, Varenius, Des Cartes, Du 
Hamel, Honorius, Fabri, Ke. The philosopher 
last mentioned indeed supposed, that waters pro~. 
digiously rarefied by heat might sometimes oc- 
casion earthquakes. ‘The others supposed, as their 
hypothesis necessarily requires, that there are. 
many and vast cavilies under ground which have 
a communication with one another: some of 
which abound with waters ; others with vapours 
and exhalations, arising from inflammable sub- 
stances, as nitre, bitumen, sulphur, &c. These 
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eombustible exhalations they supposed to be kin- 
dled by a subterraneous spark, or by some active 
flame gliding through a narrow fissure from with- 
out, or by the fermentation of some mixture; and 
when this happened they must necessarily pro- 
duce pulses, tremors, and ruptures at the surface, 
according to the number and diversity of the 
cavities, and the quantity and activity of the in- 
flammable matter. This hypothesis is illustrated 
by a variety of experiments, such as mixtures of 
iron-filings and brimstone buried in the earth, 
gunpowder confined in pits, &c. by all which a 
shaking of the earth will be produced. 

Though none of these hypotheses were suffici- 
ent for explaining the phenomena of earthquakes 
in asatisfactory manner, one or other of them con- 
tinued to be adopted by almost all philosophers 
till the year 1749. In the month of March in that 
year, an earthquake was felt at London and seve- 
ral other places in Britain. Dr. Stukeley, who 
hhad been much engaged in electrical experiments, 
began to suspect that phenomena of this kind 
ought to be attributed not to vapours or fermen- 
tations generated in the bowels of the earth, but 
to electricity. In a paper published by him-on 
this subject he rejects all the above-mentioned 
hypotheses for reasons which appear to be very 
convincing and decisive ; and on comparing all 
circumstances, he concludes that an earthquake 
is a shock of the same kind as those which com- 
monly occur in electrical experiments. 

This hypothesis indeed is much confirmed by 
the phenomena attending earthquakes ; particu- 
larly those of 1749 and 1750 which gave rise to 
his publication. The weather, for five or six 
months before, had been uncommonly warm; the 
wind south and south-west, without rain ; so that 
the earth must have been in a state peculiarly 
ready for an electrical shock. 'The fiat county of 
Lincolnshire had been under an exceeding great 


drought. The uncommonness of the first of these © 


circumstances, he remarks, is the reason why 
earthquakes are less frequently experienced in the 
northern than in the southern regions of the 
world, where the warmth and dryness of the air, 
So necessary to electricity, are more usual: 
and the latter shows how fit the dry surface was 
for an electrical vibration ; and (which is of great 
importance) that earthquakes reach but little be- 
low the surface of the earth. Before the earth- 
quake at London, all vegetables had been uncom- 
monly forward; and electricity is well known to 
quicken vegetation. The auroraborealis had been 
frequent about that time; and just before the 
earthquake, had been twice repeated in such co- 
lours as had never been seen before. It had also 
removed southerly, contrary to what is common 
in England ; so that the Italians, and those among 
whom earthquakes were frequent, actually fore- 
told the earthquake. The year had been remark- 
able for fire-balls, lightning, and coruscations ; 
and these are rightly judged to be meteors of an 
electrical nature. in these circumstances of the 
earth and air, nothing, he says, is wanting to pro- 
duce an earthquake, but the touch-of some non- 
electric body ; which must necessarily be had ab 
ettra from the region of the air or atmosphere. 
Hence he infers, that if a non-electric cloud dis- 
charge its contents upon any part of the earth, in 
that highly electrical state, an earthquake must 
netessatily ensue. As the discharge from an ex- 
‘hag tube produces a commotion in the human 

ody, so the discharge of electric matter from 
the compass of many miles. of solid. earth must 
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needs be an earthquake; and the snap from the 
contact, the horrid uncouth noise attending it. 
As to the manner in which the earth and atiwo- 
sphere are put into this state, which prepares them 
to receive such a shock, and whence the electric 
matter comes, the doctor does not pretend to de- 
termine ; but thinks it as difficult to be accounted 
for as magnetism, gravitation, and many other 
secrets of nature, 7 

The same hypothesis was advanced by Signor 
Becearia, without knowing any thing of Dr. 
Stukeley’s discoveries. But this learned Italian 
imagined the electric matter which occasions 
earthquakes to be lodged deep in the bowels of 
the earth, agreeably to his hypothesis concerning 
lightning. Dr. Priestley also, in his History of 
Electricity, contends for the agency of the elec- 
trical fluid in the production of earthquakes; and 
from the doctrines advanced by Stukeley and 
Beccaria, frames a third hypothesis of his own. 

All these, it is true, agree in the main ; but ifa 
particular solution of the phenomena is required, 
perhaps every one of them will be found deficient : 
nor shall we in’ this place, therefore, enter mi- 
nutely into the arguments which each of these 
learned philosophers has brought in Support of 
his opinion. 

Besides the earthquakes above described, of 
which the cause seems to depend particularly on a. 
collection of electric matter in the bowels of the 
earth, there are others frequently felt in the 
neighbourhood of voleanos, which are plainiy 
owing to the efforts of the burning matter to dis- 
charge itself. These however are but slight, and 
seldom extend to any considerable distance from 
the burning mountain. For a particular account 
of them, see the article Voncano. 

EA'RTHSHAKING. a. (eurth and shake.) 
Having power to shake the earth, or to raise 
earthquakes (Milton). 

EARTH-STOPPER, in fox-hunting, aman 
whose department is to visit and stop the strong- 
est earths in the district intended to be hunted 
on the following day. This is usually effected 
between the hours of ten at night and four in 
the morning, by means of bushes} brambles, 
earth, &e. to furnish which he is provided with 
a hand-bill, spade, candle and lanthorn, a 
hardy rough poney, and terriers. It is also his 
business to re-open the earths after the sport of 
the day, that the foxes may not fall victims to 
other modes of destruction. 

EA/RTHWORM. s. (earth and worm.) 1, 
A worm bred under ground (Bacon). 2. A 
mean sordid wretch (Norris). 

EARTHWORM. Lambricus terrestris. Vere 
mis terrestris. ‘These reptiles are supposed to 
possess a diuretic and -anti-spasmodic virtue, 
with which views they are occasionally employ- 
ed in foreign countries. See Lumpricus. 

EA'/RTHY. a. (from earth.) 1 Consisting 
of earth (Wilkins). 2. Partaking of earth; 
terrene (Milton). 3. Inhabiting the earth; 
terrestrial (Dryden). 4. Relating to earth 
(Dryden). 5. Not mental; gross; not refin« 
ed (Shakspeare). 

EASE. s. (aise, French.) 1. Quiet; rest ; 
undisturbed tranquillity (Davies). 2. Freedom 
from pain (Temple). 3. Rest afier labour; 
intermission of labour (Swift), 4. Facility, 
not difficulty (Dryden). 5. Uncoustraint; 
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freedom from harshness, formality, or conceits 
oe 

To Ease. v. a, (from the noun.) 1, To free 
from pain (Locke). 2. To assuage; to mitigate 
(Dryden). 3, To relieve from labour, or any 
thing that offends (Locke). 

EASEL, among painters, the frame on 
which the canvas is fixed, whereon portraits, 
landscapes, 8c. are painted. 

EaseL-PIEcEs, a denomination given by 
painters to. such pieces as are contained in 
frames, in contradistinction from those painted 
on ceilings, &c. 

Quiet ; 


EA/SEFUL. a. (ease and full.) 
eaceable; fit for rest (Shakspeare). 

EA/SEMENT. s. (from ease.) Assistance ; 
support ; relief from expenses (Swift). , 

EASEMENT, in law, a privilege or conveni- 
ence which one neighbour has of another, 
whether by charter or prescription, without 
profit; such are a way through his lands, a 
sink, or the like. ‘These, in many cases, may 
be claimed. 

EAISILY. ad. (from easy.) 1. Without dif- 
ficulty (Prior). 2. Without pain; without 
disturbance (Temple). 3. Reality ; without 
reluctance (Dryden). 

EA'SINESS. s. (from easy.) 1. Freedom 
from difficulty (Tillotson). 2. Flexibility ; 
compliance ; readiness (Hooker). 3. Freedom 
from constraint; not effort; not formality 
(Rosc.). 4. Rest; tranquillity ; ease (Ray). 

EASING, in the sea language, signifies the 
slackening of a rope, or the like : thus, to ease 
the bow-line or sheet, is to let them go slacker ; 
to ease the helm, is to let the ship go more 
large, more before the wind, or more larboard. 

EAST, one of the four cardinal points of the 
world, being that point of the horizon where 
the sun is seen to rise when in the equinoctial. 
The word easf is Saxon. It is frequently used 
to denote the regions of the world which lie 
easterly of Europe: as Tartary, China, &c. 

East Inpiges. See lnpta. 

East InprA COMPANY. See COMPANY. 

EASTER, a festival of the Christian church, 
observed in memory of our Saviour’s resurrec- 
tion. The Greeks call it pascha, (macy) the 
Latins pascha, an Hebrew word (nos) signifying 
passage, applied to the Jewish feast of the pass- 


over. It iscalled Easter in English, from the god-: 


dess Eostre, worshipped by the Saxons with pe- 
culiar ceremonies in the month of April. The 
Asiatic churches kept their Easter upon the 
very same day the Jews observed their passover, 
and others on the first Sunday after the first 
full:moon in the new year. This controversy 
was determined in the council of Nice: when 
it was ordained that Easter should be kept upon 
one and the same day, which should always be 
a Sunday, in all Christian churches in the 
world ; namely, the Sunday which falls upon 
or after the first full-moon after March 21st, or 
the vernal equinox. | 

In order to find Easter at any time, find the 
epact for the year ptoposed, and ifit be less than 
94 subtract it from 74; but ifit be 24, it must 
be taken from 73; or if the epact be 24 and the 
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golden number between 12 and 19, the epact 
must be taken from 73, and the remainder will 
be Easter limit, or tne day of the paschal fall 
moon. Ifthe limit do not exceed 31, the day 
of the full moon will be in March; but if it 
exceeds 31, it will be in April; the Sunday 
after which full-moon will be Easter-day. 

To find Easter according to the New or Gre- 
gorian Style, till the yeur 1900 exclusive. 


Paschal full 
moon. 


Sund. 
letter. | 


14 March 21 C 
3 ald Vil 8 
23 E 

11 24 F 
25 G 

19 26 A 
8 Q7 B 
: 28 C 
16 20 D 
5 30 E, 
31 F 

13 April 4 G 
g 2 A 
3 B 

10 4 C 
- 5 D 

18 6 E 
7 7 F 
8 G 

15 9 A 
4 10 B 
11 C 

12 12 D 
1 13 E 
14 F 

0) 15 G 
16 A 

a7 7 B 
6 18 C 


Look for the golden number of the year in 
the first column of the table, against which 
stands the day of the paschal full moon ; then 
look in the third column for the Sunday letier, 
next after the day of the full moon, and the day 
of the month standing against that Sunday let 
ter is Easter-day. When the full moon hap- 

ens on a Sunday, then the next Sunday after 
is Faster-day. 

Fur example: for the year 1790, the golden 
number is 5; against which stands March the 
30th, and the next Sunday letter, which is C, 
below that, stands opposite April 4, which is 
therefore the Easter-day for the year 1790. 

Though the Gregorian calendar be much 
preferable to the Julian, it is yet not without 
its defects. It cannot, for instance, keep the 
equinox fixed on the 21st of March, but it will 
sometimes fall on the 19th, and sometimes on 
the 23d. Add, that the full moon happening 
the 20th of March, might sometimes by bare 
chal ; yet it is not allowed as such in the Gre- 
gorian computation ; as, on the contrary, the 
Fall moon of the 22d of March may be allowed 
for paschal, which it is not. . 
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It may here be observed, that the paschal 
full moons are, or ought to be, calculated for 
the longitude of Jerusalem; and that the day 
on which the full moons are reckoned, are as- 
tronomical days, ending at noon: on these ac- 
counts it was that, in 1798, Easter Sunday was 
kept on the 8th of April; whereas if the com- 
mon mode of computation had been used, it 
would have fallen upon April Ist. 

- Easter Iszanp, an island in the South 
sea, of a triangular form. It was visited by 
captain Cook in 177453 and is about 10 or 12 
leagues in circuit, having an iron-bound shore: 
it affords neither safe anchorage, fresh-water, 
nor wood for firing. Lat. 27. 6S. Lon. 109. 
46 W. | 

- EASTON, a town of Pennsylvania, capital 
of the county of Northampton. Lat. 40. 21 
‘N. Lon. 75. 17 W. 

EA/STERLY. a.-(from easé.) 1. Coming 
from the parts toward the east (Raleigh). 2. 
Lying toward the east (Grant). 3. Looking 
toward the east (Arbuthnot). 

EA/STERN. a. (from east.) 1. Dwelling 
or found in the east; oriental (Thomson). 2. 
Lying or being toward the east (dddison).. 3. 
Going toward the east (Addison). 4. Looking 
toward the east. 

EA/STWARD. ad. (east and toward.) To- 
ward the east (Brown). 

EASY. ad. (from ease.) 1. Not difficult 
(Hooker). 2. Quiet; at rest; not harassed 
€Smatridge). 3. Free from pain (Milton). 4. 
Complying; unresistine; credulous (Dryden). 
5. Ready; not unwilling (Dryden). 6. Free 
from want of more (Swift). 7. Not constrain- 
ed; not formal (Pope), 

Yo EAT. v. a. preterit ate or eat; part. eat 
or eaten. (ecan, Saxon.) 1. To devour with 
the mouth (Ezodus). 2. ‘To consume; to 
corrode (Tllotson). 3. To swallow back ; to 
retract (Hakewill), 

To Ear. v, n. 1. To go to meals; to feed 
(Matthew). 2. Totake food (Locke). 3. To 
be maintained in food (Proverbs). 4. To make 
way by corrosion (South). tA 
EA'TABLE. a. (from eat.) That may be 
eaten. HALOS 

Ea'TaBLeE. s. Any thing that may be eaten 
(King). 

EA!TER. s. (from eat.) 1. One that eats any 
thing (Abbot). 2. A corrosive. | 
~ EATH, a. (€a8, Saxon.) Easy ; not difficult 
(Spenser). 

Earn. ad. Easily (Spenser). 

EA’PINGHOUSE. s. (eat and house.) A 
house where provisions are sold ready dressed 
(L’ Estrange). . ' 

KATON. See Eton. 
_ Eaton’s srypric, in medicine, French 
brandy highly impregnated with calcined green 
vitriol, 

EKAU-DE-LUCE., 
MONIA SUCCINATUS. 
 Eau-de-luce is prepared in. the following 
manner: ten or twelve grains of white soap are 
_ dissolved in four ounces of rectified spirit of 
_ wine; after which the solution is strained. A 


See Sprritus AmM- 
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dram of rectified oil of amber is then added, 
and the whole filtrated: with this solution. 
should be mixed such a proportion of the 
strongest volatile spirit of sal-ammoniac, in a 
crystal glass bottle, as will, when sufficiently 
shaken, produce a beautiful milk-white liqnor. 
If a kind of cream should settle on the surface, 
it will be requisite to add a small quantity of 
the spirituous solution of soap. Those who may 
wish to have this liquor perfumed may employ 
lavender or Hungary water instead of the spirit 
of wine. 

This composition is, however, seldom, ob- 
tained in a genuine state when purchased at 
the shops. Its use, as an external remedy, is 
very extensive; for it has not only been em- 
ployed for curing the bites of vipers, wasps, 


_ bees, gnats, ants, and other insects, but also for 


burns, and even the bite of a mad dog, though 
not always with uniform success. Besides, it 
affords one of the safest stimulants in cases of 
suffocation from mephitic vapours, and ‘in that 
state of apoplexy which is termed serous, as: 
likewise after excessive intoxication, and in all 
those paralytic complaints where the vessels of 
the skin, or the muscular fibre, require to be 
excited into action. Nevertheless, it ought to 
be used with due precaution, : 
Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal, has related 
the following experiments, made to procure 
this liquid. He considers mastic as a principal 
ingredient, and the great secret by which the 
milkiness has been communicated to it. 
~ One dram of the rectified oil of amber was 
dissolved in four ounces of the strongest ardent 
spirit of the shops; its specific gravity being 
‘840 at 60 degrees of Fahrenheit. A portion 
of the clear spirit was poured upon a larger 
quantity of fine powdered mastic than it was 
judged could be taken up. This was occasion- 
ally agitated without heat ; by which means the 
gum resin was for the most part gradually dis- 
solved. One part of the oily solution was pour- 
ed into a phial, and to this was added one part 
of the solution of mastic. No opacity or other 
change appeared. Four parts of strong caustic 
volatile alkali was then poured in, and immedi- 
ately shaken. The fluid was of a dense opake 
white colour, affording ‘a slight ruddy tinge 
when the light was seen through a thin portion 
of it. Ina second mixture, four parts of the 
alkali were added to one of the solution of mas- 
tic ; it appeared of a less dense and more yel- 
lowish white than the former mixture. More 
of the gum resinous solution was then poured 
in; but it still appeared less opake than that 
mixture. It was ruddy by transmitted light. 
The last experiment was repeated with the oily 
solution instead of that of mastic. The white 
was much less dense than either of the forego- 
ing compounds, and the requisite opacity was* 
not given by augmenting the dose of the oily 
solution. No ruddiness or ether remarkable 
appearance was seen by transmitted lighit. 
These mixtures were left at repose for two 
days ; no separation appeared in either of the 
compounds containing mastic ; the compound 
consisting of the oily solution and alkali ve. 
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came paler by the separation of a cream at the 
top. 

It appears, therefore, that the first of these 
three mixtures, subject to variation of the 
quantity of its ingredients, and the odorant ad- 
ditions which may be made, is a good eau-de- 
luce. 

Ina subsequent number of the same journal, 
we have the following recipe by one of the 
author’s correspondents, who had often proved 
its value by experience. ‘‘ Digest ten or twelve 
grains of the whitest pieces of mastic, selected 
for this purpose, and powdered, in two ounces 
of alcohol; and when nearly dissolved, add 
twenty grainsof elemi. When hoth the resins 
are dissolved, add ten or fifteen drops of recti- 
fied oil of amber, and fifteen or twenty of es- 
sence of bergamot; shake the whole well to- 
gether, and let the faeces subside. The solution 
will be of a pale amber colour. It is to. be 
added, in very small portions, to the best aqua 
ammoniz pure, until it assumes a milky 
whiteness, shaking the phial well after each 
addition, as directed by Macquer. The strength 
and causticity of the a.nmoniac are of most es- 
sential consequence. If upon the addition of 
the first drop or two of the tincture, a dense 
opake coagulated precipitate is formed, not 
much unlike that which appears on dropping 
a solution of silver into water slightly impreg- 
nated with common salt, it is too strong, and 
must be diluted with alcohol. A considerable 
proportion of the tincture, perhaps one to four, 
ought to be requisite to give the liquor the pro- 
per degree of opacity.” 

Eau-pz-RABEL. This is composed of one 
part of sulphureous acid to three of rectified 
spirit of wine. It is much used in France in 
the cure of gonorrhceas, leucorrheea, &c. 

EAVES. s. (efere, Saxon.) The edges of 
the roof which overhang the house (/ood- 


ward). 

To EA'VESDROP. ». a. (eaves and drop.) 
To catch what comes from the eaves ; to listen 
under windows (Shakspeare). 

EAVES-DROPPERS, such personsas stand 
under the eaves, or walls, and windows of an 
house, by night or day, to hearken after news, 
and carry it to others, and thereby cause strife 
and contention in the neighbourhood. ‘They 
are called evil members of the commonwealth 
by the stat. of West. 1, c. 33. They may be 
punished either in the court-leet by way of pre- 
sentment and fine, or in the quarter-sessions 
by indictment and binding to good beha- 
viouy. 

EBB. s. (ebba, Saxon.) 1. The reflux of the 
tide toward the sea (Addison). 2, Decline ; 
decay ; waste (Roscommon). 

To EBB. v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. To flow 
back toward the sea (Shakspeare). 2. To de- 
cline; to decay (Halifax). : 

EBDOME, in antiquity, a festival kept on 
the 7th of every lunar month, in honour of 

in botany, ebony-tree. 


Apollo. 
EBENUS, See 
AMERIMNUM EBENUS, and Esony. 
EBERBACH, a town of Germany, in the 
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palatinate of the Rhine, remarkable for its 
wine. Lat. 49.26 .N. Lon. 8, 56 E. 

EBION, the founder of asect called after his: 
name in the first century. He was a disciple 
of Cerinthus, and his successor. He improved 
upon the errors of his master, and engrafted 
upon them new opinions of his own, He 
began to preach in Judea, but taught in Asia, 
and even at Rome. It is imagined that St. 
John wrote his gospel with a view to the refu- 
tation of this heresy, and that of Cerinthus. 

EBIONITES, in church history, heretics 
of the first century, so called from their leader 
Ebion. They held the same errors with the 
Nazarenes, united the ceremonies of the Mo- 
saic institution with the precepts of the gospel, 
observed both the Jewish sabbath and Christ- 
jan Sunday, and in celebrating the Eucharist, 
made use of unleavened bread. ‘They abstain- 
ed from the flesh of animals, and even from 
milk. ~In relation to Jesus Christ, some of 
them held that he was born, like other men, of 
Joseph and Mary, and acquired sanctification 
only by his good works, Others of them al- 
lowed that he was born of a virgin, but denied 
that he was the word of God, or had any exist- 
ence before his human generation. They said, 
he was, indeed, the only true prophet ; but yet 
a mere man, who by his virtue had arrived at 
being called Christ, and the son of God. They 
also supposed that Christ and the devil were 
two principles, which God had opposed to each: 
other. Of the New Testament they only re- 
ceived the gospel of St. Matthew, which they 
called the gospel according to the Hebrews. 
See the article NAZARENES. 

EBONY, a valuable wood, produced froma 
plant of which authors have given very different 
accounts, and concerning which they have 
been exceedingly undecided. The real tree, 
however, from which this wood is obtained, is 
the amerimnum ebenus of the West Indies ; for 
the generic character of which, see AMERIM- 
uM. This wood is exceedingly hard and 
heavy, susceptible of a very fine polish, and 
hence often used for inlaid work and toys. ‘The 
species affords several varieties, which yield a 
wood of different colours; chiefly, however, 
black, red, and green. The first is of most 
estimation: it isa tall tree, with dark coloured 
bark, and dark green, myrtiform leaves. Since 
the discovery of givinga fine black hue to other 
woods, ebony has been in far less frequent em- 
ployment than formerly. Green ebony is the 
bie of a variety less Jofty, and of a more 

ushy form, with smooth, bright, green leaves. 
This wood, like the preceding, is used as an 
inlay ; and also affords a good green dye. 

EBORACUM, in ancient geography, a fa- 
mous city of the Brigantes in Britain; in the 
British language Caer-effroc, now York. 

EBRA'CTEATE. In botany, raceme or pe- 
duncle is so called, when without any bracte or 
floral leaf; as in cistus guttatus. | 

EBRI/ETY. s. (ebrie¢as, Latin.) Drunken- 
ness ; intoxication by strong liquors (Brown). 

EBRILLADE, in the manage, a check of 
the bridle. which, the horseman gives to the 
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horse, by a jerk of one rein, when he refuses to 
turn. An ebrillade differs from a saccade ; 
the latter being made with hoth reins at once, 
and the former with only one. Most people 
confound these two words under the general 
name of a check, or jerk of the briale, called 
in French coup de bride. It is a chastisement, 
and no aid, and is disused in the schools. 

EBRIO/SITY. s. (ebriosttas, Lat.) Habitual 
drunkenness (Brown). 

EBRIZIUS COLOR, in old writers, a fine 
yellow. ; 

EBRO, a river of Spain, which rises in the 
mountains of Asturia, on the eonfines of Old 
Castile, and runs into the Mediterranean, a 
little below Tortosa, in Catalonia. 

EBULLI’TION. s, (ebuliio, Latin.) 1, 
The act of boiling up with heat. 2. Any in- 
testine motion (Bacon). 

Ebullition consists in the change which a 
‘fluid undergoes from a state of liquidity to that 
of an aeriform fluid or gass, in consequence of 
the application of heat, which dilates and con- 
verts it into vapour. 

EBULUS. (ebuius, from ebulio, to make 
boil: so called, because of its use in purifying 
the humours of the body.) Dwarf elder, or 
danewort. The root, interior bark, leaves, 
flowers, berries, and seeds of this herbaceous 
plant, Sambucus ebulus; cyniestrifidis, sti- 
pulis foliaceis, caule herbaceo, of Linnéus, 
have all been administered medicinally, in mo- 
derate doses, as resolvents and deobstruents, 
and, in larger doses, as hydragogues. The 
plant is chiefly employed by the poor of this 
country, amongst whom it is in common use 
as a purgative. 

ECA'LCARATE, in botany, a corol, with- 
out any spur, or spur-shaped nectary. As in 
Wolfenia. ; 

ECAT ZEA, in antiquity, statues erected to 
the goddess Hecate. The Athenians and 
Stratonicensians had an annual solemnity in 
honour of this goddess, which was called Kea- 
tesla. 

_ ECAVESSADE, in the manage, is used for 
ajerk of the cavesson.  — : 

ECBOLE, a term in the ancient Greek 
music, signifying a change in the enharmonic 
genus, by the accidental elevation of a chord, 
or ate five dieses above its ordinary 

ltcn, 
‘ ECCE/NTRICAL. Eccelnrric. a. (ec- 
centricus, Latin.) 1. Deviating from the cen- 
tre, 2. Not having the same centre with an- 
other circle (Newton). 3. Not terminating in 
the same point (Bacon). 4. Irregular; ano- 
' malous (Hing Charles). 

ECCENTRICITY. s. (from eccentric.) 1. 
‘Deviation. from a centre. 2. The state of hav- 
ing a different centre from another circle 
_ Cfolder). 3. Excursion from the proper orb 
_ (Wotton). ; 

Eccen?rriciry, in astronomy. See Ex- 
~ CENTRICITY. 

i ECCHYMA. (exyuua, from myvw, to pour 
_ out.) In medicine, a fiery pustule, appearing 
_ suddenly all over the body. 
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ECCHY MOMMA. (eechymoma, exyupwud, 
an extravasation of blood.) Ecchymosis. Ex- 
travasation. Contusion. A black and blue 
swelling, either from a bruise or extravasation 
of blood. A genus of disease in the class lo- 
cales, and order tumores of Cullen, 

ECCHYMOSSIS. (ecchymosis, from sxyuw, 
to pour out.) See EccuyMoMaA. 

ECCLAIRCISSEMENT. s. (Fr.) Expla- 
nation ; the act of clearing up an affair by verbal 
expostulation (Clarendon). 

CCLESHALL, a town in Staffordshire, 
with a market on Friday. Lat. 53.2 N. Lon. 
2.9 W. F | 

ECCLESIASTES, one of the books of the 
Old Testament; thus called, by a Greek word, 
signifying preacher; because the author in it 
declaims, or preaches, against the vices and va- 
nities of the world. This is Mariana’s judg- 
ment: Grotius thinks otherwise; taking the 
book to derive its appellation from its being a 
collection of the fine sentences and reflections on 
the vanity of the things of our earth, &c. from 
the word Ssp, which signifies to amass‘or col- 
lect, cuve9paZev. Some Hebrew doctors, sup- 
posing ‘the same etymon, think it to have 
been thus called on account of its amassing a 
great deal of wisdom: others, because the au- 
thor’s aim is to assemble and call together all 
such as are willing to consult their safety, and 
avoid the dangers of the world, which is the 
opinion of Gejerus. Lastly, others, with Ca- 


lovius, deduce it from his assembling them 


about him, as a preacher assembles his audi- 
tors. 8 ei 

There are different sentiments as to the au- 
thor of this book : the most commonis, that it 
is Solomon’s, who is supposed to have wrote it 
towards the close of his life, to give tokens of 
his penitence to posterity. 

There appears no reason for denying this 
book to Solomon, but several for ascribing it to 
him. As 1. The title of the book, which as- 
serts its author to be the son of David, and king 
of Jerusalem. &. Several passages in the book, 
which agree to no body but that prince, as 
chap. i. ver. 12. chap. vii. ver. 25. chap. xil. 
ver. 9, &c, and, 3. ‘The constant tradition of 
the ancient Jews and Christians. 

ECCLESIA/STIC, s. A person dedicated to 
the ministries of religion (Burned). 

ECCLESIASTICAL, Eccresta/stic. a. 
(ecclestasticus, Lat.) Relating to the church ; 
not civil (Hooker. Swift). 

EccuesiasTicaL courts. In the time 
of the Anglo-Saxons, judge Blackstone ob- 
serves, there was no sort of distinction between 
the lay and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction : the 
county-court was as much a spiritual as a tem- 
poral tribunal: the rights of the church were 
ascertained and asserted at the same time, and 
by the same judges, as the rights of the laity 
For this purpose the bishop of the diocese, and 
the alderman, or in his absence the sheriff of 
the county, used to sit together in the county- 
court, and had there the cognizance of all 
causes as well ecclesiastical as civil ; a superior 
deference being paid to the bishop’s opinion in 
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spiritual matters, and to that of the lay-judges 
in temporal. At length, by the artifices of the 
court of Rome, with whose views this rational 
and moderate plan was inconsistent, spiritual 
causes were prohibited from being tried-in the 
secular courts; But king Henry I. at his ac- 
cession, among otlier restcrations of the laws of 
king Edward the Confessor, revived this of the 
union of the civil and ecclesiastical courts ; 
which was, according to sir Edward Coke, 
only a restitution of the ancient law of Eng- 
land. This, however, was ill relished by the 
popish clergy, who, under the guidance of that 
arrogant prelate archbishop Anselm, very early 
disapproved of a measure that put them on a 
level with the profane laity, and subjected 
spiritual men and causes to the inspection of 
the secular magistrates: and, therefore, in 
their synod at Westminster, 3 Hen. I. they or- 
dained, that no bishop should attend the dis- 
cussion of témporal causes: which soon dis- 
solved this newly effected union. And when, 
upon the death of king Henry I. the usurper 
Stephen was brought in and supported by the 
clergy, we find one article of the oath which 
they imposed upon him was, that ecclesiastical 
persons and ecclesiastical causes should be sub- 
ject only to the bishop’s jurisdiction. And as 
it was about that time that the contest and 
emulation began between the laws of England 
and those of Rome, the temporal courts adher- 
ing to the former, and the spiritual adopting 
the latter, as their rule of proceeding ; this wi- 
dened the breach between them, and made a 
coalition afterwards impracticable; which pro- 
bably would else have been effected at the ge- 
neral reformation of the church. 

Ecclesiastical courts are various; as’ the 
ARCHDEACON’S, the ConsisTrory, the Court 
of ARCHES, the Pecuxiars, the PREROGA- 
TIVE, and the great court of appeal in all eccle- 
siastical causes, viz. the Court of DELEGATES. 
See those articles. 

As to the method of proceéding in the spi- 
ritual courts, says Blackstone, it must in the 
first place be acknowledged to their honour, 
that though they continue to this day to decide 
many questions which are properly of tempo- 
ral cognizance, yet justice is in general so ably 
and impartially administered-in those tribunals 
(especially of the superior kind), and the 
boundaries of their power are now so well 
known and established, that no material in- 
convenience at present arises from this juris- 
diction still continuing in the ancient channel. 
And, should any alteration be attempted, great 
confusion would probably arise, in overturning 
long-established forms, and new-modelling a 
course of proceedings that has now prevailed 
for seven centuries, 

The proceedings in the ecclesiastical courts 
are regulated according to the practice of the 
civil and canon laws; or rather to a mixture of 
both, corrected and new-modelled by their own 
particular usages, and the interposition of the 
court of common law. For, if the pro- 
ceedings in the spiritual court be ever so regu- 


Jarly consonant to the rules of the Roman law, 
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yet if they be manifestly repugnant to the 
fundamental maxims of the municipal laws, 
to which, upon principles of sound policy, the 
ecclesiastical process ought in every state to 
conform (as if they require two witnesses to 
prove a fact, where one will suffice at common 
law); in such cases, a prohibition will be 
awarded ayainst them. But under these re- 
strictions, the ordinary course of proceeding is 
first, by citation, to call the party injuring be- 
fore them. Then by libel (lilellus, a little 
book), or by articles drawn out in a formal al- | 
legation, to set forth the complainant’s ground 
of complaint. To this succeeds the defendant’s 
answer upon oath ; when if he denies or ex~- 
tenuates the charge, they proceed to proofs by 
witnesses examined, and their depositions taken 
down in writing by an officer of the court. If 
the defendant has any circumstances to offer in 
his defence, he must also propound them in 
what is called his defensive allegation, to which 
he is entitled in his turn to the plaintiff’s an- 
swer upon oath, and may from thence proceed 
to proofs as well as his antagonist. The ca- 
nonical. doctrine of purgation, whereby the 
parties were obliged to answer upon oath to 
any matter, however criminal, that might be 
objected against them (thonigh long ago over-— 
ruled in the court of chancery, the genius of 
the English law having broken through the 
bondage imposed on it by its clerical chancel- 
lors, and asserted the doctrines of judicial as 
well as civil liberty), continued tll the middle 
of the last century to be upheld by the spi- 
ritual courts ; when the legislature was obliged 
to interpose, to teach’ them a lesson of similar 
moderation. By the statute of 13 Car. II. c. 
12. it is enacted, that it shall not be lawful for 
any bishop, or ecclesiastical judge, to tender or 
administer to any person whatsoever the oath 
usually called the oath ex officio, or any other 
oath whereby he may be compelled to confess, 
accuse, or purge himself of any criminal matter 
or thing, whereby he may be liable to any cen- 
sure or punishment. When all the pleadings 
and proofs are concluded, they are referred to 
the consideration, not of a jury, but of a single 
judge ; who takes information by hearing ad- 
vocates on both sides, and thereupon forms his 
interlocutory decree or definitive sentence, at 
his own discretion : from which there general- 
ly lies an appeal, in the several stages mentioned 
in the articles above referred to; though if the 
same be not appealed from him in fifteen days, 
it is final by the statute 25 Hen. VIII. c. 19. 

EccLesIASTICAL CORPORATIONS, are 
where the members that compose them are 
spiritual persons. They were erected for the 
furtherance of religion, and _ perpetuating 
the rights of the church. See CORPORA~. 
TIONS. 3 ; 

-ECCLESIASTICUS, an apocryphal book, 
composed by Jesus the son of Sirach, and ad- 
mitted by the Romish church into the canon 
of the Old Testament. i ‘<e 

It is frequently cited by the abbreviation 
Ecclus. to distinguish it from the Ecclesiastes, 
which is cited by Lecles. 
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‘Fa. Calmet regards the book of Ecclesiasti- 
tus as composed under the pontificate of Onias 
III. son of Simon, and the reign of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, king of Syria. He adds; that nei- 
ther the author of the Latin translation, nor 
the time when it was made, is known; but 
being quoted regulatly by all the ancient fa- 


thers, there is no doubt of its being very ancient. 


- He takes it to have been done by the translator 
of the book of Wisdom... * 
FICCLISIS. (eaducre, from exxaww, to turn 
aside.) A luxation or dislocation. 
ECCOPRO‘TICS. (eecoprotica, medica- 
menia, exxorpdhne ; from ex, and xomeos, dung.) 
Opening medicines, whose operation is very 
entle: such as manna, senna, &c. 
ECCRINO’LOGY. (from extpiw, tO se- 
erete, and Asgyor, a discourse.) A treatise on 
the secretory system. | 
ECCRIMSIS. (from saxpiiw, to secrete.) A 
secretion of any kind. 
‘ ECDICI, in antiquity, patroris of cities, 
E/CDORA. (from tdepw, to excoriate.) In 
medicine, infertrigo, or excoriation. 
ECHAPE. In veterinary science, a horse 
got between a stallion of one breed or country 
and a mare of another. 


ECHEIA, the harmonie vases used by the. 


Greeks and Romans in their theatres, for the 
purpose of augmenting the sound of the voices 
of the actors. ‘These vessels were tuned in the 
harmonical proportions of fourths, fifths, and 
eighths, with their replicates, and were placed 
in cells, or niches, between the seats of the 
spectators. (Busdy). 

ECHI/’NEIS. In zoology; a genus of the 
class pisces, order thoracica. Head flat, naked, 
depressed ; above flat; margined, aud trans- 
versely streaked or grooved ; gill membrane with 
ten rays; body naked. ‘Three species; of 
which the one most worthy of note is e. remora, 
orsucking fish ; with forked tail, and head with 
eighteen streaks accuminate on the fore-part ; 
mouth large, lower jaw longer than the upper ; 
teeth small, rough like a rasp; tongue broad, 
thin, loose, and, like the palate, beset with 
small teeth; eyes small, pupil large, iris sil- 
very; vent near the tail; fins small, covered 
‘with a thick skin; tail semilunar. Inhabits 
the Mediterranean and Pacific Seas; from 
twelve to eighteen inches long: adheres so 
firmly to the sides of vessels and the larger 
fishes by its head, that it is often removed with 
great difficulty ; and was by the ancients sup- 
. posed to have a power of retarding or arresting 
a ship to which it thus adhered in the midst of 
its motion. Flesh not eaten. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl... LXXXVI. , 

ECHI’NATE. Ecuinatep. In botany, 
an echinated pericarp. Beset with prickles 
like a hedgehog (sy:v0c.) As in datura stramo- 
nium. Prickly is the proper translation of 
aculeatus, and synonym of aculeate. 

ECHINITES, in oryctology. See Het- 
MINTHOLITUS. 

_ECHINO'PHORA. Sea Parsnip. Bristly 
Parsnip. In botany, a genus of the class pen- 
tandria, order digynia: involucel turbinate, 
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Orie-leafed, six-cleft; flowers of tlie thargitis, 
male pedicelled ; the central one female; seeds 
immersed in the involucel. Two species. 

1. E. spinosa: found on the sandy shores of 
England; with leaflets subulate-spinous, trifid 
or entire. 

2. Es tenuifolia, with cut; unarmed leaves ; 
and flowers in small umbels, with a short 
prickly involacre: found on the sea-coast of 
Apulia, | 

ECHINOPS. Globe-thistle. In botany, 
a genus of the class syngenesia, order polyba- 
mia segregata. Calyx many-leaved, reflected ; 
calycle one-flowered ; florets tubular, all her- 
maphrodite; receptacle bristly; seeds naked 
or downy. Six species; natives of the Levant 
or south of Europe. Some are annual, othets 
perennial plants. 

ECHINORY'NCHUS. In zoology, a ge« 
nus of the class vermes, order intestina. Body 
round, proboscis cylindrical, tetractile, and. 
crowned with hooked prickles. These worme 
are generally found very firmly fixed to the 
viscera of various animals, generally the intes< 
tines; and often remain on the same spot 
during the whole life of the animal. ‘They are 
mostly gregarious, and are easily distinguished 
from the tenia by their round inarticulate 
body. Forty-eight species, infesting mammals,. 
birds, reptiles, and fishes. The longest and 
largest, €. gigas, is found in the intestines of 
swine, especially such as have been fattened irt 
sties: it measures from a foot toa foot and a 
half in length. The rest vary from an inch to 
an inch and half, to eleven and twelve inches, 
according to the animal they infest. 

ECHINUS. Sea-hedgehog. Sea-urchin. 
In zoology, a genus of the class vermés, order 
molusca. Body roundish, covered with a bony 
sutured crust; and generally furnished with 
moveable spines ; mouth’placed beneath, and 
mostly five-valved. ‘These worms are all of 
them inhabitants of the sea; and many of 
them have often been found in a fossile state ; 
many are esculent; and they are generally 
armed with five sharp teeth; the pores are fur~ 
nished with a retractile tentacle or feeler to 
each, by which the animal affixes itself to any 
object, and stops its motion. ‘The spines are 
connected with the outer skin by very strong 
ligaments, and are the instruments of motion, 
A hundred and eight species, of which ‘thir. 
teen or fourteen have been found on our own 
coasts, or dug in a fossile state out of our own 
chalky or flinty soils; they may be thus subs 
tribuated. 

A. Vent vertical; tentacles every where 


simple. : 
B. Vent placed beneath; mouth without 
tentacles. : 
C. Vent lateral; mouth with pencilled ten- 
tacles, 


The species most esteemed as an esculent,and 
thence denominated e. esculentus, is subglo- 
bular; with ten avenues of pores, the spaces 
between covered with small. tubercles support- 
ing the spines; body reddish or yellowish ; 
spines short, of a violet colour ; losing their co- 
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lour and falling off the dead animal; pores in 
about three rows; tubercles surrounded with 
a circle of less ones: vent closed with a coria- 
ceous membrane covered with spiues. Inha- 
bits the seas of Europe and India; and consti- 
tuted the most savoury dish in the entertain- 
ment of Lentulus, when he was appointed 
priest of Mars. 

The e. vulgaris, or common echinus, found 
perpetually in a fossile state, in numberless va~ 
rieties of forms, is not now traced in a Jiving 
state. In make it is orbicular; with ten 
avenues, two of them always near each other. 

Ecuinus, in architecture, a member, or 
ornament, near the bottom of the Ionic, Co- 
rinthian, and Composite capitals; which, 
from its circular form or contour, is called by 
the English, quarter round, or bouliin; and 
from its being usually carved, or cut with 
figures of eggs, &c. is called also by the Latins, 
ovum, by the Italians, ovelo, the French euf, 
and the English eggs and anchors. 

ECHI'TES. In botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Ceorol 
twisted, funnel-form, with the throat naked ; 
follicles two, long, straight; seeds crowned 
with long down. ‘I'wenty-one species ; chiefly 
natives of the West Indies and South Ame- 
rica. One species, E, Corymbosa, secretes a 
resinous juice, which has some resemblance to 
the caoutchouc or elastic gum ; whence some 
naturalists have regarded e. corymbosa as the 
real caoutchouc-tree, but this is an error: the 
true caoutchouc being obtained from the Si- 
PHONIA ELASTICA: which see. 

FICHIUM. Viper’s Bugloss. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order monogy- 
nia. Corol irregular with the throat naked; 
stigma cloven. ‘Twenty-seven species ; chiefly 
Cape plants, but many from the east ; and two, 
e. italicum, and e. vulgare, indigenous to the 
sandy hills or wastes of our own country. The 
last is said to be peculiarly grateful to bees ; its 
stem is tubercled, bristly ; stem-leaves Janceo- 
late, bristly ; spikes lateral with deflected hairs. 
Few quadrupeds appear fond of it, and some 
refuse it. _ ; 

ECHO, or Eccuo, a sound reflected or re- 
verberated. from a solid concave body, and so 
repeated to the ear. The word is formed frona 
the Greek ys, sound, which comes from the 
verb nyzw, sono, The ancients being wholly 
unacquainted with the true cause of the echo, 
ascribed it to several causes sufficiently whim- 
sical. ‘The poets,.who were not the worst of 
their-philosophers, imagined if to be a person 
of that name metamorphosed, and that she af- 
fected to take up her abode in particular places ; 
for they found, by experience, that she was not 
to be met with in all. 

Almost all modern philosophers, till very 
lately, have ascribed the formation of echoes to 
a reflection of sound, similar to that experi- 
enced by light when it falls on a polished body ; 
but, as D’Alembert observes, this explanation 
is false; if it were not, a. polished. surface 
would be necessary for the production of an 
echo ; but it is well known that this is not the 
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case. Echoes are frequently heard opposite t 
old walls, which are far from being polished - 
near shapeless masses of rock, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of forests, and even of clouds. ‘This | 
reflection of sound, therefore, is not of the 
same nature as that of light. It is evident, 
however, that the formation of an echo can be 
ascribed only to the repercussion of sound ; for 
echoes are never heard, but when sound is in- 
tercepted and made to rebound by one or more 
obstacles. 

To produce an echo, it should seem that 4 
kind of concameration or vaulting were neces- 
sary, in order to collect, and by collecting to 
heighten and increase, and afterwards reflect; 
the sound ; as we find is the case in reflecting 
the rays of light, where a concave mirror is re- 
quired. In effect, as often as a sound strikes 
perpendicularly on a wall, behind which is any 
thing of a vault or arch, or even another parallel 
wall; so often will it be reverberated in the 
same line, or other adjacent ones. For an echo 
to be heard, therefore, it is necessary the ear be 
in the line of reflection: and for the person 
who made the sound to hear its echo, it is ne= 
cessary he be perpendicular to the place which 
reflects it. 

Sound, it is known, is propagated in every 
direction by the vibration of the particles of the 
air ; but if any column of air rests against some 
obstacle that prevents the direct movement of 
the elastic globules, which serve as the vehicle 
of sound, it must rebound, in a contrary direcs 
tion, and striking the ear, if it meets with one 
in the line of repercussion, convey to it a repes 
tition of the same sound, provided the original 
sound, does not affect that organ at the same 
instant. Sh Me 

‘But we are taught by experience that theear 
does not distinguish the succession of two 
sounds, unless there be between them the in- 
terval of at-least one twelfth of a second; for 
during the most rapid movement of instrue 
mental music, each measure of, which cannot 


_be estimated at less than a second, twelve notes 


are the utmost that can be comprehended in a 
‘measure, to render the succession of the sounds 
distinguishable ; consequently the obstacle, 
which reflects the sound, must be at such a 
distance, that the reverberated sound shall not 
succeed the direct sound till after one twelfth 
of a second; and as sound: moves at the rate of 
about 1142 feet in a second, and consequently: 
about 95 feet in the twelfth of a, second, it, 
thence follows that, to render the reverberated) 
sound distinguishable from the direct sound, 
the obstacle must be at the distance of no less. 
than about 48 feet. o. 
There aie single and compound echoes. In 
the former only one repetition of the sound: ~ 
is heard; in the Jatter, there are 2, 3, 4, 
5, &c. repetitions, We are even told of 
echoes that can repeat the same word 40 or 50: 
times. - ) 
Single echoes are those where there is only: 
one obstacle ; but double, triple, or quadruple 


-echoes, give us, reason. to, suppose several ob- — 


stacles disposed: in such a manner, that the 
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different reflected sounds strike the ear at times 
sensibly different. . 
Some echoes repeat several words in succes- 
sion ; but. this is not astonishing, and must al- 
ways be the case when a person is at such a 
distance from the echo, that there is sufficient 
time to pronounce several words before the re- 
petition of the first has reached the ear. 
Travellers and natural historians have fare 
nished us with many accounts of echoes, which 
repeat words very often, or have some singu- 
larity. . Misson, in his description of {taly, 
speaks of an echo in the vineyard of Simonetta, 
which repeated the same word 40 times. At 
Milan is an echo which reiterates the report 
of a pistol 56 times; and, if the report is very 
loud, upwards of 60 reiterations may be count- 
ed. The celebrated echo at Woodstock, in 
Oxfordshire, repeats the same sound 50 times. 
But the most singular echo we have yet heard 
of is one near He ae a few miles from 
Glasgow. If a person placed at a proper dis- 
tance from this echo plays 8 or 10 notes of a 
tune with a trumpet, they are faithfully re- 
peated by the echo, but a third lower: after a 
short silence, another repetition is heard, in a 
tone still lower; and another short silence is 
followed by a third repetition in a tone a third 
lower. (Despiau’s Abitccmeitiey 
Echoes have been applied to the purpose of 


. Measuring inaccessible distances. Thus, Dr, 


Derham, standing upon the banks of the 
Thames, opposite to Woolwich, observed that 
the echo of a single sound was reflected back 
from the houses in three seconds ; consequent- 
ly the sum of the direct and reflex Trays must 
have been 1142 xX 3 =3426 feet, and the half of 


“it, or 1713 feet, the breadth of the river in that 


place. 

Ecuo, in architecture, a name given to such 
Kinds of vaults and arches as are erected for the 
purpose of producing artificial echoes. For 
these, parabolic and elliptical figures are gene- 
rally chosen. 

hee 0, 1n music, the repetition of some part 
of an air in a very low, soft, manner, in imita+ 
tion of a real echo. 

Ecuo, in poetry, a kind of composition 
wherein the last words or syllables of each 
verse contain some méahing, which’ being re- 
peated apart, answers to sore question or other 
Matter contained in the verse, as in this beau- 
tiful one from Virgil : 

- Crudelis mater magis, 
ille ? ; 

Improbus' ille puer, crudélis ta quoque ma- 

ter. 


an puer improbus 


. Theelegance of an echo consists in giving a 
new sense to the last’ words’; which reverbe- 
rate, /as it were, the motiotis of the mind, and 
by that’ means affect it with surprise and’ ad- 
‘Miration. | i ape 
Eexo, in fabulous history, a daughter of the 
Air and’ Tellus, who chiefly resided in the vi- 
Gait oF the Cephisus. She was once one of 
Juno's attendants, and ‘became the confidant of 


& 
10 
Jupiter's amours. ‘Her loquacity, however, 


jm be 

displeased Jupiter ; and she was deprived of the 
power of speech by Jano, and only permitted 
to answer to the questions which were put to 
her. Pan had formerly been one of her ade 
mirers, but he never enjoyed her favours. 
Echo, after she had been punished by Juno, 
fell in love with Narcissus. (Ovid). 

To EcHo. un. 1. To resound; to give 
the repercussion of a voice (Shakspeare). 2. 
To be sounded back (Blackmore). 

To Eco. v. a. To send back a voice ; to 
return what has been uttered (D. of Piety). 

ECHOMETRE. (from the Greek.) A gras 
duated scale for measuring the duration of 
sounds, and determining the relations of theit 
intervals. 

ECKIUS (John), an eminent and learned 
divine, professor in the university of Ingolda 
stadt, memorable for the opposition he gave to 
Luther, Melanctlion, Caralostadius, and other 
leading Protestants in Germany. He wrote 
many polemical tracts ; and among the rest, a 
Manual of Controversies, printed in 1535, in 
which he discourses upon most of the heads 
contested between the Protestants and Papists. 
He was a man of uncommon learning, parts, 
and, zeal, and died in 1543. 

ECLA’/MPSIS. (from enreumw, to shine.) 
The sparkling and flashing lights whick strike 
the eyes of epileptic patients. 

ECLAIT. s. (French.) Splendour ; show; 
lustre (Pope). 

ECLE’C’ heals Oy (exrext]inog.) 
choosing at will (Wates). 

Ecxiectic, Ectecrict, a name given to 
some ancient philosophers, who, without at- 
taching themselves to any particular sect, took 
what they judged good, and solid, from each. 
Hence their denomination ; which in the ori- 
ginal Greek signifies, that may be chosen, or 
that chooses ; of the verb exaryw, I choose. 

Laertius notes, that they were also, for the 
same reason, denominated analogetici; but 
that they call themelves Puhilalethes, i, e 
lovers of truth, . 

The chief, or founder, of the electici, was 
one Potamon, of Alexandria, who lived under 
Augustus and Tiberius; and who, weary of 
doubting of all things with, the Sceptics and 
Pyrrhonians, formed the eclectic sect ; which 


Selecting ; 


~ Vossius calls the eclective. 


Towards the close of the second century a 
sect arose in the Christian church under the 
denoniination of Eeleetics, or modern Platonics, 
They professed to make truth the only object 
of their enquiry, and to be ready to adopt, 


_4rom all the different systems, and sects, such 


tenets as they thought agreeable to. it. How- 
ever, they preferred Plato to the other philoso- 
phers, and looked upon his opinions concern 
ing God, the human soul, and things invisible, 
as conformable to the spirit and genius of the 
Christian doctrine. One of the principal pa- 
trons of this system was Ammonius Saccas, 
who at this time laid the foundation of that 
sect, afterwards distinguished by the name of 
the new Platonics, in the Alexandrian school. 
This philosopher. was born of Christian pa- 
é 2 
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rents, and edueated in the Christian faith, and 

robably never deserted the outward profession. 
of this religion ; though Porphyry maintains, 
in opposition to the testimony of Eusebius, that 
in maturer life he became a pagan ; and Fa- 
bricius, who is followed by Br Lardner, al- 
leges that there were two persons of the same 
name, the one a heathen philosopher, and the 
other a Christian writer. ‘Those who are de- 
sirous of acquainting themselves with the 
grounds of these opposite opinions may con- 
sult Fabricius’s Bibl. Gree. lib. iv. cap. 26. 

. 159; Lardner’s Collection of Jewish and 
Heathen Testimonies, vol. iii. p. 195, &c. and 
Mosheim, De Rebus Christianorum ante 
Const. Mag. p. 281, &c. 

It was evidently the design of Ammonius to 
reconcile and unite all sects, philosophical and 
religious, and to inculcate a doctrine that 
should comprehend all, the Christians not exs 
cepted, in one common profession. For this 
purpose he maintained, that the great princi- 
ples of all philosophical and religious truth 
were to be found, equally, in all sects ; that 
they differed from each other only in their 
method of expressing them, and in some opi- 
nions of little or no importance ; and that, by 
a proper interpretation of their respective senti- 
ments, they might easily be united into one 
body. Aécordingly, all the gentile religions, 
and even the Christian, were to be illustrated 
and explained by the principles of this uni- 
versal philosophy ; and the fables of the priests 
were to be removed from paganism, and the 
comments and interpretations of the disciples 
of Jesus from Christianity. In conformity to 
this plan he insisted, that all the religious sys- 
tems of all nations should be restored to their 
original purity, and reduced to their primitive 
standard, viz. the ancient philosophy of the 
East, preserved uncorrupted by Plato ; and he 
affirmed that this project was agreeable, to the 
“intentions of Jesus Christ, whose sole view, in 
descending upon earth, was to set bounds to 
the reigning superstition, to remove the errors 
that had blended themselves with the religions 
of all nations, but not to abolish the ancient 
theology from which they were derived. He 
therefore adopted the doctrines which were re- 
ceived in Egypt concerning the universe, and 
the Deity, considered as constituting one great 
whole, concerning the-eternity of the world, 

_the nature of souls, the empire of Providence, 
and the government of the world by deemons. 
He also established a system of moral disci- 
pline, which allowed the people in general to 

ive according to the laws of their country, and 
the dictates of nature, but required the wise 
to exalt their minds by contemplation. This 
system, so plausible in its first rise, but so 
comprehensive and complying in its progress, 
has been the source of innumerable errors and 
corruptions in the Christian church. Atits 
first establishment it is said to have had the ap- 
probation of Athenagoras, Pantzenus, and Cle- 
mens the Alexandrian, and of all who had the 
care of the public school belonging to the 

Christians at Alexandria. Et -was afterwards 
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adopted by Longinus, the celebrated author of 
the treatise on the Sublime, Plotinus, Heren- 
nius, Origen, Porphyry, Jamblichus the dis- 
ciple of Porphyry, Sopater, Edisius, Eusta- 
thius, Maximus of Ephesus, Priscus, Chrysan-: 
thius the master of Julian, Julian the A pos- 
tate, Hierocles, Proclus, and many others, 
both pagans and Christians. Mosheim’s Eecl. 
Hist. vol. i. p. 136, &c. &c. See PLaTo- 
NISM. 

_Ecieotres were also a certain set of phy- 
sicians among the ancients, of whom Archi- 
genes, under Trajan, was the chief, who select- 
ed from the opinions of all the other sects that 
which appeared to them best and most ra- 
tional. 

ECLE/GMA. s. (e& and asiysiy.). A form of 
medicine made by the incorporation of oils 
with syrups (Quincy). 

ECLIPSAREON, in astronomy, an instru- 
ment invented by Mr. Ferguson for exhibiting 
the time, progress, quantity, and duration of 
solar eclipses, at all parts of the earth. See 
Phil. Trans, vol. 48. p. 520; Ferguson’s Astron. 

* Svo. p. 426. , 


ECLIPSE. (from exareificy of exrsimw, deficio, 
I fail.) In astronomy, a privation of the light of 
one of the luminaries, by the interposition of some 
opaque body, either between it and the eye, or 
between it and the sun. 

The ancients had frightful ideas of eclipses ; 
supposing them presages of the most dismal 
events, Plutarch assures us, that at Rome it was 
not allowed to talk publicly of any natural causes 
of eclipes. They made a great noise with brazen 
instruments, and raised loud shouts, during 
eclipses of the moon ; as thinking, thereby, to ease 
her in labour: whence Juvenal, speaking of 
talkative woman, says, ‘‘ Una Jaboranti poterit 
succurrere lunz.” Others attributed the eclipse 
of the moon tothe arts of magicians, who, by 
their enchantments, plucked her out of heaven, 
and made her skim over the grass. The natives 
of Mexico keep fast, during eciipses; and par- 
ticularly their women, who beat and abuse them- 
selves; drawing blood from their arms, &e: 
They imagine the moon has been wounded by 

the sun, in some quarrel between them. 

The Hindus entertain strange ideas respecting 
the eause of an eclipse. They say. that Rahoo, 
one of the asoors, stole a draught of the ameeta, 
at the churning of the ocean, and was discovered 
in the act by the sun and moon, who immediately 
revealed it to the soors. He wasinstantly cut in 
two by Narian: after which his head flew to the. 
heavens, and continues to this day, endeavouring © 
to eat the sun and the moon in revenge for telling 
of the theft. This causes the eclipse ! When the 
eclipse begins, the people begin toshout and drum | 

_to frighten him away, lest he should swallow the 
luminary. In 1797, during an eclipse, one of 
Mr. Fountain’s servants (the missionary) told 
him very seriously, he remembered when a boy; 
that Rahoo had swallowed the moon; but the 
people made such a great noise while he was get- 
ting the last bit into his mouth, that he was forced 
to let itgo again. (Biblical Magazine, No. 8.) © 

The opinions of the Chinese with regard to 
eclipses are very similar to those of the Hindus, 
and had, probably, the same origin. A kndw- 
ledge of the nature of eclipses, and of the super- 
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atitious notions entertained of them, was of con- 
siderable advantage to Christopher Columbus, 
when, in 1493, he was driven on the island of 
Jamaica, and distressed for want of provisions, 
was refused relief; but having threatened them 
with a plague, and foretelling an, eclipse, as a 
token of it, which happened according to his 
prediction, the barbarians were so terrified, that 
they strove who should be the first in bringing 
supplies, throwing them at his feet, and implor- 
ing forgiveness. 

__ Eclipses are divided, with respect to the objects 
eclipsed, into eclipses of the sun, of the maon, 
and of the satellites: and with respect to circum- 
stances, into total, partial, annular, and central. 
A total eclipse, is one in which the whole disc of 
the luminary is darkened ; a partial one, is when 
only a part of the disc is darkened ; in an annular 
eclipse, the whole is darkened, excepta ring or 
annulus, which appears round the dark part, like 
an illuminated border ; and in a central eclipse, 
the centres of the two luminaries, and that of the 
earth, are in one and the same right line. 

Every planet and satellite is illuminated by 
the sun; and casts a shadow towards that point 
of the heavens which is opposite to the sun. 
This shadow is nothing but a privation of lig 


in the space hid from the sun by the opaque body. 


' that intercepts his rays. 

When the sun’s light is so intercepted by the 
moon, that to any place of the earth the sun ap- 
pears partly or wholly covered, he is said to un- 
dergo an eclipse; though, properly speaking, it 
is only an eclipse of that part of the earth where 
the moon’s shadow or penumbra falls. When 
ithe earth comes between the sun and moon, the 
moon falls into the earth’s shadow; and having 
no light of her own, she suffers a real eclipse 
from the interception of the sun’s rays. When 
‘the sun is eclipsed to us, the moon’s inhabitants, 
on the side next the earth, see her shadow like a 
dark spot travelling over the earth, about twice 
as fast as its equatorial parts move, and the same 
way as they move. When the moon is in. an 
eclipse, the sun appears eclipsed to her, total to 
all these parts on which the earth’s shadow falls, 
and of as long continuance as they are in the 
shadow. 

Lunar eclipses may be readily conceived after re- 
ferring to fig. 6, Pl. 5. where S is the sun, E the 
earth, and M or M the moon: they only happen 
at the time of full moon; because it is only then 
the earth is between the sun and moon: nor do 
they happen every full moon, because of the 
obliquity of the moon’s path with respect to the 
sun’s; but only in such full moons as happen 
either at the intersection of those two paths, 
called the moon’s nodes, or very near them, viz. 
‘when the moon’s latitude, or distance between 
the centres of the earth and moon, is less than the 
sum of the apparent semi-diameters of the moon 
and the earth’s shadow. 

The chief circumstances in lunar eclipses are 
here mentioned: !. All lunar eclipses are uni- 
versal, or visible in all parts of the earth which 
have the moon above their horizon, and are every 
where of the same magnitude and duration. 2. 
In all lunar eclipses, the eastern side (or the left- 
hand side, as we look towards her from the north) 


is what firstimmerges intotheshadow,andemerges _ 


again; for the proper motion of the moon being 
swifter than that of the earth’s shadow, the moon 
approaches it from the west, overtakes and passes 
through it with the moon’s east side foremost, 


leaving the shadow behind, or to the westward... 
3. Although total eclipses of the longest duration. 
happen in the node, yet there may be total eclipses 
within a small distance of the nodes, namely,: 
wishin that distance where the moon’s latitude is 
equal to the apparent semidiameter of the earth’s. 
shadow, minus the semidiameter of the moon’s 
disc, but in these situations the duration of total 
darkness will be short; whereas in central eclipses 
it will continue nearly two hours. 4. If the earth 
had no atmosphere, the moon, when she was to- 
tally eclipsed, would be invisible; but as the 


‘earth has an atmosphere, some of the light from 


the sun will be refracted thereby, and transmitted 
to the moon, on which account the moon wiil be . 
visible at that time, and appear of a dull red co- 
lour. Lastly, she grows sensibly paler and dime , 
mer, before entering into the real shadow ; owing 
to a penumbra which surrounds that shadow te 
some distance. a 

Astronomy of lunar eclipses, or the method of calculat- 
ing their times, places, magnitudes, and other phenomena. 
—The first preliminary is to find the length of 
the earth’s conical shadow., This may be found 
either from the distance between the earth and 
sun, and the proportion of their diameters, or 
from the angle of the sun’s apparent magnitude , 
at the time. Thus, suppose the semi-axis of the 
earth’s orbit 95,000,000 miles, and theeccentricity 
of the orbit 1,377,000 miles, making the greatest . 
distance 96,377,000 miles, or 24,194 semidiame- 
ters of the earth; and the sun’s semidiameter 
being to the earth’s, as 112 to 1; then as AD: 
BE:: DB: EC, that is, 111;1: +: 24194: 218 
semidiamers of the earth = EC the length of the 
earth’s shadow. Otherwise, suppose the angle 
AES, or the sun’s apparent semidiameter, be 
1556”, and the angle BAH, or the sun’s parallax, » 
8°6", then is their difference, or the angle ACEK= 
15! 47-4"; hence, as tang. 15! 47-4”: radius: : BE 
or 1: 218 nearly = CE, the same distance as be- 
fore. Hence, as the moon’s least distance from 
the earth is scarce 56 semidiameters, and the. 
greatest not more than 64, the moon, when in 
opposition to the sun, in or near the nodes, will. 
fall into the earth’s shadow, and will be eclipsed, 
as the Jength ef the shadow is almost four times 
the moon’s distance. 

2. To find the apparent semidiameter of the earth’s 
shadow, in the place where the moon passes through it, 
at any giventime.—Add together the sun and moon’s 
parallaxes, and from the sum subtract the ap- 
parent semidiameter of the sun ; So shall the re- 
mainder be the apparent semidiameter of the. 
shadow at the place of the moon’s passage. For 
example, the 28th of April, 1790, at midnight, . 
the moon’s parallax is 61/ 9’, to which add BGs 
or 9”, for the sun’s parallax, from the sum 61/18", 
take 15’56”, the sun’s apparent semidiameter, and 
the remainder 45’ 22” ia the semidiameter of the | 
shadew at the place where the moon passes 
through at thattime. N. B. Some omit the sun’s 
parallax, as of no consequence ; but increase the 
apparent semidiameter of the shadow by one 
whole minute, for the shadow of the atmosphere ; 
which would give the semidiameter of ihe shadow, 
in the case above, 46’ 13”. 

3. There must also be had, ihe true distance of 
the moon from the node, at the mean opposition 5 
also the true time of the opposition, with the true 
place of the sun and moon, reduced to the ecliptic; . 
likewise the moon’s true latitude at the time of , 
the true opposition ; the angle of the moon’s way 
with the ecliptic, and the true horary motions of 
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the sun and moon: from which all: the circum- 
stances of her eclipse may be computed by com- 
mon arithmetic and trigonometry. | 
“To construct an eclipse of the moon.—Let EW (fig. 
7. Pl. 5. part iv.) be a part of the ecliptic, and C 
the centre of the earth’s shadow, through whith 
draw perpendicular to EW the line CN towards 
the north, if the moon haye north latitude at the 
time of the eclipse, or CS southward, if she have 
south latitude. Make the angle NCD equal to 
the angle of the moon’s way with the ecliptic, 
which may be always taken at 5° 35’ on an aver- 
age, without any sensible error; and bisect this 
angle by the right line CF; in which line it is 
that the true equal time of opposition of the sun 
and moon falls, as given by the tables, > 
From a convenient scale of equal parts, repre- 
senting minutes of a degree, take the moon’s lati- 
tude at the true time, and set it from € to G, on 
Ahe line CF ; and through the point G, at right, 
angles to CD, draw the right line HKGLI for the 
path of the moon’s centre. Then is L the point 
in the earth’s shadow, where the moon’s centre 
is at the middle of the eclipse ; G the point where 
her centre is at the tabular time of her being full; 
and K the point where her centre is at the instant 
of her ecliptic opposition: also I the moon’s centre 
at the moment of immersion, and H her centre at 
the end of the eclipse. With the moon’s semi- 
diameter as a radius, and the points I, L, H, as 
centres, describe circles for the moon at the be- 
ginning, middie, and end of the eclipse. Finally, 
the length of the line of path IH, measured on the 
same scale, will serve to determine the duration of 
the eclipse, viz. by saying, as the moon’s horary 
motion from the sun is to [H.:: 1 hour or 60 m, 
to the whole duration of the eclipse. | 
To compute a lunar eclipse. —T his will be very easy 
from the foregoing construction, For, ist, in the 
triangle CGL, right-angled at L, there are given 
the hypothenuse CG-= the moon’s latitude at the 
time of full moon, and the angle GCL=the half 
of 5° 35'; to find the legs CL and LG.—2d. In 
the right-angled triangle CHL or CIL, are given 
the leg CL, and CH or CI, the sum of the semi- 
diameters of the moon and the earth’s shadow ; 
to find LHI or Li, half the difference of the sun’s 
and moon’s motions during the time of the eclipse. 
~—3d. As the difference of the horary motions of 
the luminaries is to one hour, or 60 min. :: HL 
to the semiduration of the eclipse, and :: GL to 
the difference between the opposition and middle 
of the eclipse ; this last therefore taken from the 
time of full moon, gives the time.of the widdle of 
the eclipse; from which subtracting the time in 
LI, or semiduration before found, gives the begin- 
ning of the eclipse; or add the same, and it gives 
the end of it.—Lastly, from CO the semidiameter 
of the shadow, take CL, leaves LO; to which 
add LP, the moon’s semidiameter, when neces- 
sary, gives OP the quantity eclipsed. 
Note,—When the moon’s distance from the 
node exceeds 12°, there can be no eclipse of the 
moon: or, more accurately, the limit is from 104 
and 12;; degrees, according to the disiances of 
the sun, earth, and moon. 
Solar eclipses may be understood, as to their na- 
ture and cause, by referring to fig. 8, P). 5, where 
8 is the sun, M the moon; and CD the earth, rmso 
the moon’s conical shadow, travelling over a part 
of the earth CoD, and making a complete eclipse 
to all the inhabitants residing in that, track, but 
nowhere else; excepting that fora large space 
around it there is a fainter shade, included 


within all the space rCDs, which is called pe- 
numbra. f 

Solar eclipses happen only when the moon is in 
conjunction with the sun, that is at the new moon, 
and also in the nodes, or near them, the limit be- 
ing about 17° on each side a node: such eclipses 
only happening when the latitude of the moon, 
viewed from the earth, is less than the sum of the 
apparent semidiameters of the sun and moon. In 
the nodes, when the moon has no yisible latitude, 
the occultation is total: with some continuance 
when the disk of the moon in perigee appears 
greater than that of the sun in apogee, and its 
shadow is extended beyond the surface of the 
earth: and total without continuance, when the 
point of the moon’s shadow barely covers the 
earth. Lastly, out of the nodes, but within the 
limits, the eclipses are partial, 

Other circumstances of solar eclipses are the 
following: 1. An eclipse of the sun does not ap- 
pear the same in all parts of the earth where it is 
seen, but is in some total or annular, while in 
others it is partial. 2. A solar eclipse does not 
happen at the same time in al! places where it is 
seen ; but appears more early tothe western parts, 
and more late to the eastern, as the motion of the 
moon beyond the sun, and consequently of her 

_Shadow, is from west to east. 3. An eclipse of the 
sun begins on the western side, and ends on the 
eastern. 4. No eclipse of the sun happens to all 
places where the sun is visible ; for the penumbra 
does at no time cover a hemisphere of the earth. 
5. The position of the cusps of the horns of the 
unobscured part of the sun’s dise may be easily 
found in the middle of the eclipse ; for the line 
which joins them is parallel to the moon’s ap- 
parent way. 6. The middle ofa solar eclipse will 
not be at the same time in al! places on the same 
meridian ; for the parallax of longitude will be 
different in different latitudes. 7. ‘The excess of 
the apparent semidiameter of the moon above 
that of the sun in a total eclipse is so small, that 
total darkness seldom continues more than four 
minutes in the latitude of London. 8. In most 
solav eclipses the moon’s dise is covered with a 
faint light, which is attributed to the reflection of 
the light from the illuminated part of the earth. 
9. In total eclipses of the sun, the darkness is 
sometimes so great as to render visible the planets 
above the horizon, and stars of the second magni- 
tude. In such eclipses the moon’s limb is seen 
surrounded with a ring which appears much 
brighter and whiter near the moon’s body than at 
a distance from it; this ring in all respects re- 
sembles the appearance of an enlightened atmo- 
sphere viewed from a distance; but whether it 
belongs to the moon or the sun is not entirely de- 
cided, though it is generally supposed that it be- 
longs to the former. uke 

‘Fhe limits of a solar eclipse would be deter- 
mined after the same manner as those of a lunar 
one, if the moon’s parallax were insensible; but 
because the parallax is considerable, the method 
is rather altered. 1. Add together the apparent. 
semidiameters of the luminaries, both ih apogee 
and perigee; this gives 33’ 16” for the greatest 
sum, and 30’ 31” for the least. 2. Since the pa- 
rallax diminishes the northern latitude, and aug- 
ments the southern, let the greatest parallax in 
latitude be added to the former sums, and also 
subtracied from them; the sum or difference will 
in each case giwe the latitude beyond which there 
can be no eclipse; this latitude being given, the 
distance from the node is readily determined, and 
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is found to be from 16§°%° to 183°, according to 
circumstances, for the limit, beyond which there 
can be no solar eclipse. Or, for this purpose M. 
Cassini gives the following directions: ‘ Find the 


time of the mean conjunction, and at that time. 


find the sun’s mean longitude, also the longitude 
of the moon’s node ; and if the difference of these 
be less than 21°, there may be an eclipse; but if 
the difference be less than 15°, there must be one.” 

To calculate edifices of the sun.—First, find the 
Mean new moon, and thence the true one; with 
the place of the luminaries for the apparent time 
of the trne one. 2. For the apparent time of the 
true new moon, compute the apparent time of the 
new moon observed. 3. For the apparent time of 
the new moon seen, compute the latitude seen, 
4. Thence determine the digits eclipsed. 5. Find 
the times of the greatest darkness, immersion, and 
emersion. 6, Thence determine the beginning 
and ending of the eclipse. 

To determine the duration of a solar eclipse.—Find 
the horary motion of the moon from the sun, for one 
hour before the conjunction, and another bour 
after; then say, as the former horary motion, to 
the seconds in an hour, so are the scruples of half 
duration (found as in a lunar eclipse) to the time 
of immersion ; and as the latter horary motion, to 
the same seconds, so are the same scruples of half 
duration, to the time of emersion. Then, adding 
the times of immersion and emersion together, the 
aggregate is the total duration. 

The moon’s apparent diameter, when largest, 
exceeds the sun’s when least, only 2 of a degree ; 
and at the greatest solar eclipse that can-happen 
at any time and place, the total darkness cannot 
continue any longer than whilst the moon is mov- 
ing through this 2’ from the sun in her orbit, 
which is about 4 minutes of time: for the motion 
of the shadow on the earth’s dise is equal to the 
moon’s motion from the sun, which, on account 
ef the earth’s rotation on its axis towards the 
same way, or eastward, is about 305 minutes of a 
degree every hour, at a mean rate; but so much 
of the moon’s orbit is equal to 303 degrees of a 
great circle on the earth, because the circumfer- 
ence of the moon’s orbit is about 60 times that of 
the earth; and therefore the moon’s shadow goes 
SO degrees, or 1830 geographical miles in an 
hour, or 303 miles in a minute, ‘ 

To determine the beginning, middle, and end, of a solar 
eclipse-—From the moon’s latitude, for the time of 
conjunction, find the arch GL (fig, 7. Pl. 5.) or 
the distance of the greatest obscurity. Then say, 
asthe horary motion of the moon from the sun, 
before the conjunction, is tol hour; so isthe dis- 
tance of the greatest darkness, to the interval of 
time between the greatest darkness and the con- 
junction. Subtract this interval, in the Ist and 

‘3d quarter of the anomaly, from the time of the 
conjunction; and in the other quarters, add it to 
the same; the result is the time of the greatest 
darkness. Lastly, from the time of the greatest 
darkness subtract the time of incidence, and add 
it to the time of emersion; the difference in the 
first case will be the beginning; and the sum, in 
the latter case, the end of the eclipse. 

To find the digits eclipsed——Add the apparent 
semi-diameters of the luminaries into one sum, from 
which subtract the moon’s apparent latitude, the 
remainder shews the scruples, or parts of the 
diameter eclipsed. Then say, as the semidtameter 
of the sun, to the scruples eclipsed ; soare 6 digits, 
or 360 scruples, to the digits, &c. eclipsed. 

A very ingenious method of constructing and 


calculating solar eclipses was first given by Mr. 
Flamstead in vol. i. of sir Jonas Moore’s System 
of Mathematics: the same method in substance is 
given by Dr. Keill, M. de la Caille, Mr. Ferguson, 
and Mr. Vince, in their respective treatises on 
Astronomy ; a still simpler method is given by M, 
Delambre in his Astronomy, lately published.” 

The following is a sketch of an analytical me- 
thod for the computation of eclipses. We refer 
all the points which we have to consider, to three 
axes respectively perpendicular, according to the 
method adopted by the generality of. modern 
mathematicians. We shai] take for axes of the 
letters y, the line drawn from the centre of the 
earth to that of the luminary eclipsed, which we 
shall cali in general the planet; for axes of the 
letters x, a line perpendicular to the former in the 
»lane of the ecliptic; and for axes of the letters %, 
a third line perpendicular to both the others. The 
positive y, y, &c. will be directed towards the 
planet; the a, x, &¢. positive to the left, accord- 
ing to the order of the signs; the 2, z, ée, posi- 
tive above the plane of the ecliptic, towards the 
boreal pole. 

Following the example of Dionis du Séjour, we 
shall conceive a plane perpendicular to the axes 
of the y, y, &e. to pass through the centre of the 
moon; which we shall call the plane of projection 5 
and upon it we shall determine the apparent piace 
of the centre of the planet viewed from the place 
of the observer. This done, nothing will be more 
easy than to compute the apparent distance of 
the luminaries. 

1. Call p the longitude of the planet, fb its tati- 
tude, g' the longitude of the moon, o[/ its latitude, 
X, Y, Z, co-ordinates; taking for unity its dis- 
tance from the earth, we shall easily obtain by a 
simple transformation of co-ordinates : 

X=sin (¢—¢) cos Y’. 

Y=sin J/ sin b+ 003 f/ cos -L cos (9g). 

Z=sin J’ cos }—cos + sin J cos (¢ —)- 

It will appear as we proceed how we may pass to 
the value of ¥. As to those of Xand Z, we may 
at once give them this form: . 

X==sin (9 —G)—2 sin (g=9) sin?Z 4p’: 

Z=sin (f’—Y)+2 sin? (2 : ) sin cos 4: 
which approximate very nearly to the following 
values : 


X=(¢'—-$)—2 (¢—¢) sin 23-4 


Z=(d/—}) +2 sine( ted 3 sin. 


“And as the terms of the second order will be al- 


ways very small, they may be exhibited in little 
tables easy to compute: or, indeed table 95 at the 
end of vol. i, of Lalande’s Astronomy will answer 
the purpose. 

2. If we put-e for the radius of the earth pass- 
ing through the place of the observer; « the 
angle which it makes with the plane of as; # the 
angle which its projection on the same plane 
makes with the axis of Z ; x, y, z, the co-ordinates 
of the place of the observer; we shall have, by 
known formule, 

«=e cosa sin B 

z=p cosa cos 

y=esina; 
and it is sufficiently obvious that, of the two 
angles a and f, the first expresses the altitude of 
the planet above the horizon; and the second, 
the parallactic angle formed by the vertical and 
the circle of latitude, 
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3, If we conceive a visual ray drawn from the 
eye of the observer to the centre of the planet, 
denoting by £ and @ the co-ordinates of the point 
where it cuts the plane of projection, respectively 
parallel to the axes of the x, x, &c. and of the 

z,%, &c., and by R the distance of the planet 
from the earth ; we shall easily obtain 


R— 
ae mes! Ty 
R~—Y 


But, representing by p the horizontal parallax 
of the moon, = that of the planet, we have, mani- 
festly, 


substituting therefore these values, as well as 
those of x, y, and 2; supposing also Y=1; and 
neglecting in the denominator the very minute 
term z.sin‘@; we shall find 

£=(p—m) cos a sin 6 

C=(p—n) cosacosf; 
expressions extremely simple. 

If, therefore, we call J the line which unites the 
centre of the moon, and the apparent place of the 
centre of the planet upon the plane of projection, 
we shall have, Aide 

l= 4f[(X—£)24(Z-2)9]. 

Now, this tine may be considered perpendicular 
to the visual ray from the observer; while, on the 
other hand, the distance of this. latter from the 
plane of projection is equal to Y—y. The ap- 
parent distance of the centres is, therefore, ex- 
pressed hy 

: l 


Farther, let D be the horizontal semi-diameter 


of the moon; then - will be its semi-diameter 


augmented in the ratio of its altitude. Let, also, 
4 be the semi-diameter of the planet; then will 
_the sum of their apparent semi-diameters be 
D 


Y-y + aA. ‘ 

Now, when this sum is equal to the apparent 
distance of the centres, the eclipse will be either 
at its commencement or at its end. We shall 
have, therefore, for each of those two instants: 

ue 
Y-y Y-y 
or, by clearing the equation of fractions, supposing 
Y=1, and substituting for y its value, there re- 
sults, 


+A; 


l=D+Aa—pasina. 
But the term p a sin # can never exceed 15". 
It may, therefore, be exhibited in a small table ; 
and tisus the whole is reduced, at length, to cal- 
culating the quantity L, which expresses the ap- 
parent distance of the centres, measured upon the 
plane of projection. 
' That the advantages of this method may the 
more easily be seen, we shall reduce it toa kind 
of epitome by which it may readily be compared 
with that given by M. Cagnoli, (at p. 423 of his 
Trigonometry) the best analytical method yet 
published, > . f 
Suppose that we wish to ascertain whether an 
eclipse has commenced at any given instant: 


We find for that instant, 


The longitude of the planet., ....ceeeesee ees: g 


Its latitude.. Po oe ee eeeeorece cece ec ec ee es cece 
Tes rightedscen SO thss:4' o:0 's ovoid isos dcp’ oo Wales ane 
U6 Cecltisa iin’ ivi Geis es sul arbuls vaweeek'< ee n 
Ite angleiof position «5 45 s« 0 sane cds ws cieatewee 
Its horizontal parallax cv is cb 'desenipien sbieic eta 
Its semi-diameter at the horizon..sessscceeeced 
The longitude of the Moon......+-seeser esse 
Its latitude coos ee ge gece gecseos ee + 0.08 00i0 cee'd 
Its horizontal paralax ..4..+s0scesesee0es00eD 
Its semidiameter at the horizon......eeeseeesD 
The geocentric latitude of the place of the Z 

observer - - et 


- The right ascension of medium celi ...+eceee: 


‘Bhen make, f 
Sin #=sin 4 sin 44 cos % cos 4 cas (m—e), 
cos A sin (m—e) 


Sin S= 

cos a 
B=S—6. 
C=(p—) cos « cos fp. 
z= ¢ tan p. 


X=¢/—9—2 (o’—¢) sin 22)", 

Z=f'— J +2 sink (o'—g) sin. 
(The terms of the second order vanish in eclipses 
of the sun; and in other cases may be exhibited 
in little tables.) ; 


Bh, oan 4 
Tan sary 
jae 
cos M 


Take the sum D+A of the horizontal semi-+ 
diameters: in solar eclipses subtract the small 
quantity pA sin «, which may be shewn in a little 
table, the remainder compared with the value of 
L will shew if the eclipseis commenced, 

The number of eclipses of both luminaries can- 
not be fewer than two, nor more than seven, in 
ane year; the most usual number is four, and it is 
rare to have more than six. The reason is obvi- 
ous ; for the sun passes by both the nodes of the 
moon’s orbit but once in a year, unless he pass 
by one of them in the beginning of the year, in 
which case he will pass by the same again a 
little before the end of the year; because the 
nodes retrograde about 19} degrees every year, 
and therefore the sun will come to either of them 


about 173 days after the other, for he will have to 
°@ 


"19 : 
move 150° -, which will occupy nearly 173 


days. And if neither node be within 17° of the 
sun at the time of new moon, the sun will be 
eclipsed; and at the subsequent opposition, the 
moon will be eclipsed in the other node, and come 
round to the next conjunetion before the former 
node be 17° beyond the sun, and eclipse him 
again, Wheu three eclipses happen about either 
node, the like number commonly happens about 
the opposite one; as the sun comes to it in 173 
days afterwards, and 6 lunations contain only 4 
days more. Thus there may be two eclipses of 


the sun, and one of the moon, about each of the | 


nodes. But when the moon changes in either of 
the nodes, she cannot be near enough the other 
node at the next full, to be eclipsed; and in 6 
lunar manths afterwards she will change near the 
other node; in which case there cannot be more 
than two eclipses in a year, both of the sun, 
Speaking generally, there will be more solar than 
lunar eclipses, as they will nearly bear the pro- 
portion of their limits, yiz, about 4 to3. But 


se 
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more lunar than selar eclipses are seen at-any 
given place; because a lunar eclipse is visible on 
a whole terrestrial hemisphere at once, whereas 
a solar eclipse is visible only on a portion of a 
hemisphere. 

Period of eclipses, is the space of time after which 
the same eclipses return again. The moon’s nodes 
move backwards 193° every year, therefore they 
would shift through all the points of the ecliptic 
in eighteen years and 225 days ; and this would 
be the regular period of the return of eclipses, if 
any complete number of lunations were perform- 
ed in it, without a fraction ; but this is not the 
case. However, in 223 mean lunations, after the 
sun, moon, and nodes, have been once ina line 
of conjunction, they return so nearly to the same 
state again, that the same node which was in cen- 
junction with the sun and moon at the beginning 
ofthese lunations will be within 28’ 12” of the line 
of conjunction, when the last of these lunationsis 
completed ; and in this period there will be a 
regular return of eclipses, till it be repeated about 
forty times, or in about 720 years, when the line 
‘of the nodes will be 28’ x 40 from the conjunction; 
and will, consequently, be beyond the ecliptic 
limits: this is called the Plinian period or Chal- 
dean saros ; it contains, according to Dr. Halley, 
18 Julian years 11 days 7 hours 43 minutes 20 
seconds; or, according to Mr. Ferguson, 18¥ 114 
7h 42m 448, In an interval of 557Y 214 18b11 ™ 
51%, in which there are exactly 6890 mean luna- 
tions, the conjunction or opposition coincides so 
nearly with the node, as not to be distant more 
than 11’. If, therefore, to the mean time of any 
solar or lunar eclipse, we add this period, and 
make the proper allowance for the intercalary 
days, we shall have the mean time of the return 
of the same eclipse. 'This period is so very near, 
that in 6000 years it will vary no more from the 
truth, as to the restitution of eclipses, than 84 
minutes of a degree. 

The use of eclipses.—In astronomy, eclipses of th 
moon determine the spherical figure of the earth : 
they also shew that the sun is larger than the 
earth, and the earth than the moon. Eclipses 
also, that are similar in all circumstances, and that 
happen at considerable intervals of time, serve to 
ascertain the period of the moon’s motion. In 
geography, eclipses discover the longitude of dif- 
ferent places; for which purpose those of the 
moon are the more useful because they are more 
often visible, and the same lunar eclipse is of 
equal magnitude and duration at all places where 
itis seen. In chronology, both solar and lunar 
eclipses serve to determine exactly the time of 
any past event. . 

Eclipses of the Satellites. See Satex.ires or 

UPITER. | 

To Ecurese. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
darken a luminary (Creech). 2. To extinguish ; 
to put out (Shakspeare). 3.'To cloud: to.ob- 
scure (Calamy). 4. To disgrace (Clarendon). 

ECLIPTA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygania superflua. Re- 
‘ceptacle chafly, downless ; florets of the centre 
five-cleft. There are seven species; natives of 
the East or West Indies: and perhaps one or 
two indigenous to our own country. 

ECLI/PFIC, a. Something belonging to 
eclipses ; as ecliptic limits, the greatest distances 
from the nodes at which the sun or moon can 
be eclipsed. This limit for lunar eclipses is 


the middie of the zodiac. 
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between 10% and 122° 
between 165 and 184; 
preceding articles. | 

Eexretic. s. In astronomy, a great circle 
of the sphere, supposed. to be drawn through 
It is sometimes 
called the via solis, or sun’s path, being the 
track which he appears to describe among the 
fixed stars; though, more properly, it is the 
apparent path of the earth, as viewed from the 
sun, and thence called the heliocentric circle of 
the earth. It obtained the name ecliptic,) be- 
cause all eclipses of the sun and moon happen 
when the moon is in or near a node where her 
path intersects this circle. ° 

Upon the ecliptic are marked and counted 
the twelve celestial signs, Aries, Taurus, &c. 
and upon it the longitudes of planets and stars 
are reckoned. _Itis situated obliquely with re- 
spect to the equator, and cuts it in two points, 
viz. the beginning of Aries and Libra, which 
are directly opposite to each other; and, ac-« 
cordingly, we find the sun twice every year in 
the equator ; and all the rest of the year, either 
on the north or south side thereof. ~The eclip- 
ticis a great circle of thesphere, bisected by the 
horizon ; consequently, the arch of the ecli ptic, 
intercepted between the horizon and the meri« 
dian, is a quadrant. And again, the solstitial 
points of the ecliptic, i. e. those most remote 
from the equator, are a quadrant distant from 
the equinocifal points, 

Obliquity of the Ecliptic, is the angle which 
it makes with the equator at their intersection. 
This obliquity may be found in the following 
manner: about the time of the summer solstice 
observe the sun’s meridian altitude with the 
utmost care, for several days successively : from 
the greatest altitude observed, subtract the 
height of the equator; and the remainder is the 
greatest declination, which is’ the solstitial 
point. Or, it may be found by obscrving the 
meridian altitude of the sun’s centre on the days 
of the summer and winter solstice ; the differ- 
ence of those altitudes will be the distance of 
the tropics; and half that distance will be the 
obliquity of the ecliptic. 

This obliquity ie now about 23° 27! 58l; 
but it is variable. According to the observa- 
tions of Pytheas, at Marseilles, made rather 
more than 300 years before the Christian wera, 
the obliquity was then 23° 493). Albategnius, 
about the year 889, feund it to be 23° 35!, or, 
by correcting for parallax and refraction, 23° 
35! 40". Almzon, the son of Almansor the 
Arabian, made it 23° 33! 30’ in 1340. Tycho 
Brahe, in 1587, found it to be 23° Qof 30", 
Mr. Flamsteed, in 1689, 23° 28! 5G”, Conda- 
mine, at Quito, in 1716, made it 23° 9g! Q4N. 
Dr. Maskelyne, in 1769, determined it at 23° 
28! 10, By a comparison. with the most early 
and accurate observations, it appears that the 
diminution of the obliquity, is on the average 
about the rate of 50” in a-century, or halfa se- 
cond in a year. 

This change in the obliquity of the ecliptic 
is wholly owing to the actions of the planets, 
and particularly Venus and J upiter, upon the 


; and, for solar eclipses, 
as stated in some of the 


/ 
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earth. According to La Grange, whose theory 
is admirable, the annual change of obliquity is 
variable, and has its limits. About 2000 years 
ago, he thinks it was at the rate of 38 in 100 
years ; that itis now, and will be for 400 years 
to come, 56" per century; but 2000 years 
hence, 49! per century. After avery long pe- 
riod, the change of obliquity will vary from a 
diminution to an increase ; and thus the obli- 
quity of the ecliptic will vary alternately from 
greater to less, and from less to greater 5 the 
variations never exceeding 2°; as already ob- 
served in the History of Astronomy.» 
Ecuiptrc, in geography, an imaginary 
great circle on the terrestial globe, not only 
answering, to, but falling upon, the plane of 
the celestial ecliptic. | 
Poles of the Ecliplic, are the two opposite 
points of the sphere, which are each every- 
where equally distant from the ecliptic quute 
around, or 90° distant from it. ‘Fhe distance 
of the poles of the ecliptic from the poles of the 
equator, or of the world, is always equal to the 
Rien sued distance of the obliquity of the ecliptic. 
ECLOGUE, in poetry, a small elegant com- 
osition in a simple natural style. ‘The word 
takes its derivation from the Greek exdoyn, 
choice, so that, aceording to.the etymology, 
an eclogue should be a choice or select piece. 
The eclogue, in its primary intention, is the 
same thing with the idylliam; but custom has 
likewise made some difference between them, 
and appropriated the name eclogue to picces 
wherein shepherds are introduced ; and idyl- 
lium to those written like eclogues, but with- 
out shepherds in them. The eclogue is pro- 
perly an image of the pastoral life ; therefore 
she matter is low, and its genius humble. Its 
business is to describe the loves, sports, piques, 
jealousies, intrigues, and other adventures of 
shepherds ; so that its character must be sim- 
ple, the wit easy, the narration short; the 
thoughts ingenious, the manners innocent, the 
language pure; the verse flowing, the expres- 
sions plain, and all the discourse natural. The 
models in this sort of poetry are Theocritus and 
Virgil ; who both have some eclegues of a lofty 
character: the eclogue, therefore, occasion- 
ally raises its voice. Yet M. Fontenelle es- 
teems ita fault in some modern poets to have 
put matter of high concern in their eclogues, 
and made their shepherds sing the praises of 
kings and heroes, 9 : 
- FBICLYSIS. (exaveis, dissolution.) A dissolu- 
tion or universal fatness. : 
ECONOMICAL. Econo!mick. a. (from , 
economy.) 1. Pertaining to the regulation of a 
household (Davies). 2. Frugal (Wotton). 
- ECOINOMY. ss. (orxovoxie.) =. The ma- 
nagement of a family (Taylor). 2. Distribu- 
tion of expence (Dryden). 3. Frugality ; dis- 
eration of expence (Swift). 4. Disposition of 
things; regulation (Hammond). 5. The dispo- 
sition or arrangement of any work (Ben Jon- 
son). 6. System of ‘matter ; distribution: of 
every thing to its proper place (Blackmore). 
Feonomy (Political), See Potirrcat. 
ECMARTYRIA, in antiquity, a kind of 


ECT 
second-hand évidence admitted in the Athenian 
courts. 

ECOUTE, in the manage, a pace or mo- 
tion of a horse, when he rides well upon the 
hand and the heels, is compactly put upon his 
haunches, and bears or listens to the heels or 
spurs; and continues duly balanced between 
the heels, without throwing to either side. 
This takes place when a horse has a fine sense ~ 
of the aids of the hand and heel. 

ECPHORA, inarchitecture, the projecture, 
or the right line intercepted between the axis 
and the outermost. surface of a member or 
moulding. we 

ECPHRA‘CTICS. (from ssppercw, to re- 
move obstructions.) Deobstruents; medicines 
which remove obstructions. 

ECPYICTICS. (from cxxvx0@w,to condense.) 
Incrassants medicines that render the fluids 
more solid. . 

FICSTACY. s. (exgacig.) 1. Any passion in 
which the thoughts are absorbed, and in which 
the mind is for a time lost(Suckling). 2. Ex- 
céssive joy; rapture (Prior). 3. Enthusiasm 5 
excessive elevation and absorption of the mind 
(Milton). 4. Excessive grief or anxiety : hot 
in use. 5. Madness; distraction: not, in use 
(Shakspeare). 

FICSBASIED. a. (from ecstacy). Ravish- 
ed; filled with enthusiasm. | 
~ ECSTASIS. (from «Zicrnpt, to be delirious.) 
An ecstacy, delirium, or trance. : 

ECSTAITIC. EcstalTIca. a. (exgalinocs) 
1. Ravished; rapturous ; elevated beyond the 
usual bounds of nature (Séidling fleet.) 2. 
Raised: to the highest degree of joy (Pope). 
3. Tending to external objects (Norris). 

ECSTATICI, in Grecian antiquity, a sort 
of diviners, who were cast into trances or ec- 
stacies, in which they lay like dead men, or 
persons asleep, deprived of all sense or motion, 
but after some time, returning to themselves, - 
they gave strange relations of what they had 
seen and heard. — - 

ECTHESIS, in church history, a confes- 
sion of faith, in the form of an edict, publish- 
ed in the year 639, by the emperor Heraclius, 
with a view to pacify the troubles occasioned 
by the Eutychian heresy in the eastern church. 
The same prince revoked it, on being informed 
that pope Severinus had condemned it, as fa- 
vouring the Monothelites ; declaring at the 
same time that Sergius, patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was the author of it. ; 

ECTHLIPSIS, among Latin grammarians, 
a figure of prosody, whereby the m at the end 
of a word, when the following word begins 
with a vowel, is*elided, or cut off, together 
with the vowel preceding it, for the sake of the 
measure of the verse ; thus they read mule’ alle, 
for multum ille. 

ECTO'PLA. (ectopia, exloria, from sioroc, 
out of place.) Parts displaced. It constitutes 
an order in the class locales of Cullen’s noso- 


logy. . . 
ECTROIPIUM. ‘(ectropium, eleomov, from, 

emo, to invert.) An extraversion of an eye 

lid, so that its internal surface is outermost. 
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_, ECFYPE, among antiquarians, an impres- 
sion of a medal, seal, or ring, or a figured copy 
of an inscription, or other ancient monument. 
_ ECU, or Escu, a Spanish crown. See 
Money. 

ECYA, an episcopal town of Spain, in’ An- 
dalusia. Jt contains twenty convents, and 
about 9000 inhabitants. “Lat. 37. 39 N. 
Lon. 4, 27 W. 

ECZE/MIA. Eczelsma. (from ew, to 
boil.) Heat eruptions : spring flushes: astus 

Volatilis, or feu-volant. It is a term that has 
- been hitherto used by medical writers rather 

enerally, to express every kind of cutaneous 
heat eruption, than restricted to any particular 
Species. 

EDA!CIOUS, a. (edacitas, Lat.) Eating ; 
¥Oracious ; ravenous; greedy, 

EDAICITY. s. (edacitas, Lat.) Voracity; 
ravenousness ; greediness ; rapacity (Bacon), 

_EDDA, in antiquities, is a system of the an- 
cient Icelandic or Bune mythology, contain- 
ing many curious particulars of the theology, 

yhilosophy, and manners, of the northern na- 
tions of Europe ; or of the Scandinavians, who 
had migrated from Asia, and from whom our 
Saxon ancestors were descended. Mr. Mallet 
apprehends that it was originally compiled, 
soon after the Pagan religion was abolished, as 
a course of poetical lectures, for the use of such 
“young Icelanders as devoted themselves to the 
profession of a scald or poet. It consists of two 
principal parts; the first containing a brief 
system of mythology, properly called the Edda; 
and, the second being a kind of art of poetry, 
‘and called Scalda, or Poetics. The most an- 


cient Edda was compiled by Soemund Sigfusson, 


surnamed the Learned, who was born in Ice- 
land about the year 1057. This was abridged, 
and rendered more easy and intelligible, about 
a hundred and twenty years afterwards, by 
‘Snorro Sturleson, who was supreme judge of 
Iceland in the years 1215 and 1222 ; and it was 
published in the form ofa dialogue. He added 
also the second part in the form of a dialogue, 
being a detail of different events transacted 
among the divinities. ‘The only three pieces 
that are known to remain of the more ancient 
Edda of Soemund, are the Voluspa, the Hava- 
taal, and the Runic chapter. 


_ The first edition of the Edda was published. 


by Resenius, professor at Copenhagen, in a 
large quarto volume, in the year 1665; con- 
_ taining the text of the Edda, a Latin translation 
by an Icelandic priest, a Danish version, and 
Various readings from different MSS. Mr. 
Mallet has also given an English translation of 


the first part, accompanied with remarks ; from. 


which we learn, that the Edda teaches the doc- 
trine of the Supreme, called the Universal Fa- 
ther, and Odin, who lives for ever, governs all 
Ais kingdom, and directs the great things as 
well as the small; who formed the heayen, 
€arth, and air; made man, and gave him a 
Spirit or. soul, which shall live after the body 
Shall have mouldered away; and then all the 


just shail dwell with him in a place called. 


imle, or Vingolf, the. palage, of friendship; 
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but wicked men shall go to Hela, or death, 
and from thence to Nislheim, or the abode of 
the wicked, which is below in the ninth world. 
It inculcates also the belief of several inferior 
gods, and of goddesses, the chief of whom is 
Frigga, or Frea, i. e. lady, meaning hereby 
the earth, who was the spouse of Odin, or the 
Supreme God ; whence we may infer that, ac- 
cording to the opinion of these ancient philo- 
sophers, this Odin was the active principle or 
soul of the world, which uniting itself with 
matter, had thereby put it into a condition to 
produce the intelligencies, or inferior gods, 
and men, and all other creatures. The Edda 
likewise teaches. the existence of an evil being, 
called Loke, the calumniator of the gods, the 
artificer of fraud, who surpasses all other beings 
in cunning and perfidy. It teaches the creation 
of all thiags out of an abyss or chaos ; the final 
destruction of the world by fire; the absorption 
of the inferior divinities, both good and bad, 
into the bosom of the: grand divinity, from 
whom all things proceeded, as emanations of 
his essence, and who will survive all things ; 
and the renovation of the earth in an improved 
state. Fables 1, 2. 10. 16.33. For a farther 
accouut of the Edda, see Mallet’s Northern 
Antiquities, vol. ii. 1770, passim. 

To HIDDER. v. a. To bind a fence (Mor- 
timer). ‘ 

E/pper. s. Such fencewood as is commonly 
put upon the top of fences, (T'usser). 

EDDISH, or Eapisu, the latter pasture, 
or grass, which comes after mowing, or reap- 
ing; otherwise called ear-grass, earsh, and 
etch. 

E/DDY.. s. (e, backward, again, and ea, 
water, Saxon.) 1. The water that by some re- 
percussion, or opposite wind, runs contrary to 
the main stream (Dryden). 2. Whirlpool ; 
circular motion (Dryden). 

E/ppy. a. Whirling; 
(Dryden). 

EDDYSTONE or Epystone rocks, 
so remarkable for the light-house built on 
them, obtained their name from the great va- 
riety of contrary sets of the tide or current in 
their vicinity. They are situated nearly S.S.W. 
from the middle of Plymouth sound, according 
to the true meridian. The distance from the 
port of Plymouth is nearly fourteen miles, and 
from the promontory called Ramhead about 
ten miles. They are almost in the line, but 
somewhat wilhin it, which joins the Start and 
the Lizard points; and as they lie nearly in the 
direction. of vessels coasting up and down the 
channel, they were necessarily, before the esta- 
blishment of a light-house, very dangerous, and 
often fatal to ships.under such circumstances. 
Their situation, likewise, with regard to the 
bay of Biscay.and Atlantic ocean, is.such, that 
they lie open to the swells of the bay and ocean 
from all the south-western, points of the com- 
pass: which swells are generally allowed. by. 
mariners to be very great and heavy in those 
seas, and particularly in the bay of Biscay. 
It is to. be, observed, that.the soundings of the 
sea from, the south-westward. toward the Edy- 
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this wish; for while he was t 


EDDYSTONE ROCKS. 


stone ate from eighty fathomé to forty, and 
everywhere till you come near the Edystone 


_the sea is full thirty fathoms in depth; so that. 


all the heavy seas from the south-west come 
uncontrolled upon the Edystone rocks, and 
break on them with the utmost fury. - 

The force and height of these seas is increas- 
ed by the circumstance of the rocks stretching 
across the channel, in a north and south di- 
rection, to the length of above a hundred fa- 
thoms, and by their lying in a sloping manner 
toward the south-west quarter. ‘This stiving 
of the rocks, as it is technically called, does not 
cease at low water, but still goes on progres- 
sively ; so that, at fifty fathoms westward, there 
are twelve fathoms water; nor do they termi- 
nate altogether at the distance of a mile. From 
this configuration it happens, that the seas are 
swelled to stich a degree in storms and hard 
gales of wind, as to break on the rocks with the 
utmost violence. ; 
The effect of this slope is likewise sensibly 
feltin moderate, and even in calm weather; for 
the libration of the water, caused in the bay of 
Biscay in hard gales at south-west, continues in 
those deep waters for many days, though suc- 
ceeded by a calm ; insomuch, that when the 
sea is to all appearance smooth and even, and 
its surface unruffled by the slightest breeze, yet 
those librations still continuing, which are 
called the ground-swell, and meeting the slope 
of the rocks, the sea breaks upon them ina 
frightful manner, so as not only to obstruct any 
work being done on the rock, but even the 
landing upon it, when, figuratively speaking, 
you might go to sea ina walnut shell. A cir- 
cumstance which still farther increases the dif- 
ficulty of working on the rock is, there being a 
sudden drop of the surface of the rock, forming 
a step of about four and a half or five feet 
hizh; so that the seas, which in moderate 
weather come swelling to this part, meet so 
sudden a check, that they frequently fly to the 
height of thirty or forty feet. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, it is not 
surprising that the dangers to which navigators 
were exposed by the Edystone rocks should 
make a commercial nation desirous of having a 
light-house on them. The wonderis, that any 
one should be found hardy enough to undertake 
the building. Such a man was first found in 
the person of Henry Winstanley, of Littlebury, 
in Mec! gent. who, in the year 1696, was 
furnished by the master, wardens, and assist- 
ants, of the Trinity house, of Deptford Strond, 
with the necessary powers to carry the design 
into execution. He entered upon his under- 
taking in 1696, and completed 1t in four years. 
This gentleman was so cettain of the stability 
of his structure, that he declared it to be his 
wish to be in it ‘‘during the greatest storm 
that ever blew under the face of the heavens.” 
Mr. Winstanley was but too ee gratified in 

ere with his 
workmen and_ light-keepers, that dreadful 
storm began, which raged most violently on 
the 26th of November, 1703, in the night; and 
of all the accounts of the kind which history 


furnishes us with, we have none that has exe 
ceeded this in Great Britain, or was more in- 
jurious or extensive in its devastation. The 
next morning, November 27th, when the vio- 
lence of the storm was so much abated that it 
could be seen whether the light-house had 
snffered by it, nothing appeared standing, but 
upon a nearer inspection, some of the large 
irons by which the work was fixed upon the 
rock; nor were any of the people, or any of the 
materials of the building, ever found after- 
wards. act 
In 1709, another light-house was built of 
wood, on a very different construction, by Mr. 
John Rudyerd, then a silk-mercer on Ludgate- 
hill. This was a very ingenious structure : 
after it had braved the elements for forty-six 
years, it was burnt to the ground in 1755. On | 
the destruction of this light-house, that excel- 
lent mechanic and engineer Mr. Smeaton was 
chosen as the fittest person to build another. 
It: was with some difficulty that he was able to 
persuade the proprietors, that a stone building, 
properly constructed, would: in all respects be 
preferable to one of wood ; but having at last 
convinced them, he turned his thoughts to the 
shape which was most suitable to a building so 
critically situated. Reflecting on the structure 
of the former buildings, it seemed a material 
improvement to procure, if possible, an en- 
largement of the base, without increasing the 
size of the waist, or that part of the building 
which is between the top of the rock and the 
top of the solid work. Hence he thought a 
greater degree of strength and stiffness would 
be gained, accompanied with less resistance to 
the acting power. On this vecasion, ‘the na- 
tural figure of the waist or bole of a large 
spreading oak, occurred to Mr. Smieaton. 
«© Let us (says he) consider its particular figure. 
Connected with its roots, which lie hid below 
ground, it rises from the surface with a large 
swelling base, which at the height of one dia- 
meter is generally reduced by an elegant curve, 
concave to the eye, to a diameter less by at least 
one-third, and sometimes to half its original 
base. From thence, its taper diminishing 
more slowly, its sides by degrees come into a 
erpendicular, and for some height form a cy- 
inder. After that, a preparation of more cir- 
cumference becomes necessary, for the strong * 
insertion and establishment of the principal 
boughs, which produces a swelling of its dia-_ 
meter. Now we can hardly doubt, but that 
every section of the tree is nearly of an equal 
strength in proportion to what it has to resist 5 
and were we to lop off its principal boughs, and 
expose it in that state to a rapid current. of 
water, we should find it as capable of resisting” 
the action of the heavier fluid, when divested 
of the greater part of its clothing, as it was that 
of the lighter, when all its spreading orna- 
ments were exposed to the fury of the wind = 
and hence fwe. may derive an idea of what the” 
proper shape of a column of the greatest stabi-” 
lity ought to be, to resist the action of external 
violence, when the quantity of matter is given 
of which it is to be composed.” se 
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With these views, as to the proper form of 
the superstructure, Mr. Smeaton began the 
* work on the 2d of April, 1757, and finished 
it August 4, 1759. ‘The rock, which slopes 
towards the S. W. is cut into horizontal steps, 
into which are dove-tailed, and united by a 
strong cement, Portland stone, and granite. 
The whole, to the height of thirty-five feet 
from the foundation, is a solid of stones, en- 
grafted into each other, and united by every 
means of additional strength. ‘The building 
has four rooms, one over the other, and at the 
top a gallery and lantern. ‘The stone floors 
are flat above, but concave beneath, and are 
kept from pressing against the sides of the 
building by a chain let into the walls. Itis 
nearly eighty feet high, and since its comple- 
tion has been assaulted by the fury of the 
elements, without suffering the smallest in- 

jury. . ‘Lan 
_ We regret that we cannot with propriety 
trace out the progress of this great work, and 
shew with what skill and judgment this unpa- 
ralleled engineer overcame the greatest diffi- 
culties: we, however, beg to recommend to 
our curious readers Mr. Smeaton’s own Ac- 
count of the Eddystone Light-house, not doubt- 
ing that they will be highly gratified by the 
perusal. According to the Requisite Tables, 
this light-house is situated in ne pO, Ba. 
Lon. 4. 24 W. of Greenwich, or 4. 18. 23 
W. of London. 

EDELINCK (Gerard), an eminent en- 
graver, born at Antwerp, in 1641. He resided 
in France, where he executed some fine pieces, 
as the picture of the holy family by Raphael, 
and the tent of Darius by le Bron. He was 
patronized by Louis XIV. and died in 1707. 

- EDEMA (Gerard), a Dutch landscape- 
painter, who went to America, on purpose to 
observe the plants and insects of that country. 
He came to London in 1670, and became fa- 
mous for painting landscapes. He died abont 
1700. 
_EDEMATO‘SE. a. (odnxe.) Swelling ; full 
of humours (Arbuthnot). 
' EDEN. (pleasure and delight.) A province 
of the East, called by Moses the land and the 
arden of Eden. Many conjectures have been 
ormed about the situation of Eden: it is not 


consistent with our purpose to wander into the (# 


field of conjecture, we shall, therefore, just 
state, that the most probable opinion is, that 
the garden of Eden was Heh somewhat to 
the N. W. of the Persian guiph, in about fat. 
31 N. lon. 65 E. from Ferro. The reasons 
which induce us to prefer this situation may 
beseen in Wells’s Geography, vol. 1. p. 9, &c. 
or in Worthington’s Theory of the Earth. 
This word Iden, from its meaning, has been 
imposed as a proper name of several places of a 
more than ordinarily delightful situation: as, 
_ for instance, a town on mount Lebanon, men- 
tioned in Amos i, v. 5. Sir William Jones 
says, ‘‘ itisobservable, that 4den, in the Eastern, 
dialects, is precisely the same word with Eden, 


which we apply to the garden of Paradise : it. 
has two senses, according to a slight difference. 


ED 
in its pronunciation : its first meaning is dse¢~ 
tled alode; its second, delight, softness, or 
tranquillity.” 

EpEN, a river which rises in Westmore- 
land, on the confines of Yorkshire, and run- 
ning N. by Appleby and Carlisle; falls into 
Solway frith. 

EDE/NTATED. a. (edentatus, Lat.) De- 
prived of teeth. 

EDGAR, king of England, succeeded his , 
brother Edwin in 959, at the age of sixteen, 
but was not crowned till he was thirty. 
The moderation of his reign procured him the 
name of Peaceable. He vanquished the Scots, 
and laid Wales under a yearly tribute of a cer- 
tain number of wolves’ heads, which effectually 
cleared the country of those animals. He sub- 
dued one part of Ireland, and fitted ont a great 
fleet of ships, which defended his kingdoms 
from invasion. On the death of his queen 
Egelflida, he sent earl Athelwold to see whe- 
ther the report of the beauty of Elfrida was 
true. The earl fell in love with the lady, gave 
his master a false report, and married her. He 
was afterwards slain in hunting, and Elfrida 
became the wife of Edgar, who died in 974, 
aged thirty-three. 

EDGE. s. (ecze, Saxon.) 1. The thin: or 
cutting part of a blade (Shakspeare). 2. A 
narrow part rising from a broader (Mortimer). 
3. Brink; margin; extremity (Pope). 4.. 
Sharpness; intenseness of desire (Dryden). 
5. Keenness ; acrimony of temper (Shakspeare).: 
6. To set teeth on EnvGe. ‘To cause a tingling 
pain in the teeth (Bacon). 


To Evce. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
sharpen ; to enable to cut (Dryden). 2. To 
furnish with an edge (Dryden). 3. To 


border ; to fringe (Pope). 
to embitter (Haywood). 
beyond a line (Locke). 

To Encer. v. n. To move against any power. 

E’/DGED. pari. a. (from edge) Sharp ; not 
blunt (Digby). 

E/DGELESS. a. (from edge.) Elunt; ob- 
tuse ; unable to cut (Shakspeare). 

E/DGETOOL. s. (edge and tool.) A tool 
made sharp to cut (L’ Esirange). 

Ey’ DGEWISE. ad. (edgeand wise.) With 
the edge put into any particular direction 


4. ‘To exasperate ; 
5. To put forward 


ay). ; 
EDGING. s. (from edge.) 1. What is 
added to any thing by way of ornament (Dry-. 
den). 2. A narrow lace. 

EDGINGS, among gardeners, the series of 
small but durable plants, set round the edges or 
borders of flower-beds, &c. The best and 
most durable plant for this use is box, which, 
if well planted and rightly managed, will conti- 
nue in strength and beauty for many years. 
The seasons for planting are the autumn, and 
very early in the spring; and the best species 
for this purpose is the dwarf Dutch box. 

EDHILING, -EpHitinewus, an ancient 
appellation of the nobility among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The Saxon nation, says Nithard,. 
Hist, lib. iv. is divided into three orders, or 
classes of people; the edhilingt, the frilingi, 


EDI 
and the lazzi; which signify the nobility, the 
freemen, and the vassals or slaves. Instead of 
edhiling, we sometimes meet with atheling, or 
etheling ; which appellation was likewise given 
to the king’s son, and the presumptive heir of 
the crown. See ATHELING. 3 

E/DIBLE. a. (from edo, Latin.) Fit to be 
eaten ; fit for food (More). 

EIDICT. s. (edictum, Lat.) A proclamation 
of commaud or prohibition (Addison). 

Epicr, in matters of polity, an order or 
instrument, signed and sealed by a prince, to 
serve as a law to his subjects. We find fre- 
quent mention of the edicts of the pretor, the 
ordinances-of that officer in the Roman law. 
In the French law, the edicts are of several 
kinds; some importing a new law or regula- 
tion ; others, the erection of aew offices, esta- 
blishments of duties, rents, &c. and sometimes 
articles of pacification. In France, edicts are 
much the same as a proclamation is with us, 
but with this difference, that the former have 
the authority of a law in themselves, from the 
power which issues then forth; whereas the 
latter are only declarations of a law, to which 
they refer, and have no power in themselves. 

Laicts can have no room in Britain, because 
that the enacting of laws is lodged in the par- 
liament, and not in the king. 

Edicts are all sealed with green wax, to shew 
that they are perpetual and irrevocable. 

EDIFICA'TION. s. (@dificatio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of building up man in the faith; im- 
provement in holiness (Zaylor). @. Improve- 
ment ; instruction (Addison). 

E/DIFICE. s. (edifictum, Lat.) A fabric; 
a building; a structure (Bentley). 

_ E/DIFIER. s. (from edify.) One that im- 
roves or instructs another. 

To HIDIFY. v. n. (edifico, Latin.) 1. To 
build (Chapman). 2. 'To instruct; to improve 
(Hooker). 3. To teach; to persuade: obso- 
lete (Bacon). 

E/DILE. s. (e@dilis, Latin.) The title of a 
magistrate in old Rome (Shakspeare). 

EDINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, si- 
tuated in a county of the same name, on three 
hills, or ridges, which run from E, to W. in 
a. direction almost parallel. On the middle 
ridge, which is narrow and steep, stands the 
Old Town. The North Town is seated on an 
elevated plain, gently sloping on‘ every side ; 
andthe S. part-of the city stands also‘on a simi- 
lar sloping eminence. The situation of the 
Old Town is very peculiar and striking. A 
fine street, a mile in length, and generally 
ninety feet broad, extends from: the’ castle on 
the W. summit of the hill, to Holyrood House. 
It is called the High Street. On each side of 
this steep:hill, the houses form narrow lanes, 
which are called closes, and extend N. and S. 
Many of them are very lofty, hut so crowded, 
and as it were piled upon each other, that they 
are far from being distinguished either for ele- 
anee or cleanliness. 

‘own resembles that of a turtle; the castle 


being the head ; the High Street, the ridge of 
the back.; the closes, the shelving: sides ; and’ 


The form: of the Old’ 
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Holyrood House, the tail. On each side of this 
hill was once a lake. The S. valley, drained 
of its waters, is occupied by Cowgate Street. 
The N. valley is also drained; but a disagrees. 
able morass remains, which is still called the 
N. Loch. The ancient castle (the origin of 
which no historian can trace) is seated on a 
high, craggy, and precipitous rock, with a 
drawbridge on the only side that is accessible. 
In former times, therefore, it was deemed im- 
pregnable. The visitors to this castle are here 
shewn the apartment in which was born James 
VI. of Scotland, afterwards James I. of Eng- 
Jand. Qn the S. side of the High Street is the 
ancient church of St. Giles, a fine Gothic 
structure, which has four churches under its 
roof. Near this is the building in which the 
Scotch parliaments were usually convened. It 
is now occupied by the courts of justice; and 
its magnificent lofty hall merits particular at- 
tention, The palace of Holyrood House forms 
a grand quadrangle, -with a court in thé centre 
surrounded by piazzas. The N.W. towers 
were built by James V. and the whole was 
completed in the reign of Charles II. 

The North Town has many new squares 
and streets, adorned with uniform and elegant 
houses. The buildings of the South Town are 
likewise elegant and extensive, though not 
equal to those of the North: and the New 
College, began in 1789, forms a very striking 
object. The ‘university of Edinburgh was 
founded in 1581, by queen Mary and James 
VI, amd has risen to a very high degree of re- 
putation. The professors have smail salaries, 
and are classed into divinity, Hebrew, chureh- 
history, logic, Greek, humanity, mathematics, 
moral philosophy, natural philosephy, universal 
history, Scotch law, civil law, lade Oe nature 
and nations, rhetoric, botany, materia médica, 
practice of medicine, chemistry, anatomy, mid« 
wifery, natural history, astronomy, and phy-. 
siology. Most of the present professors are 
men of great eminence in their respective de- 
partments, as the bare mention of some of their 
names will prove: we adduce those of Daizel, 
Leslie, Dugald Stewart, Playfair, Gregory, 
Hope, Monro, and Rutherford. ‘The number 
of students is generally from 1000 to 1400, of 
whom about 400 study medicine. Asaschool 
of medicine, we may safely hazard the assertion, 
that. no university in Europe is equal to that of — 
Edinburgh, and this is sufficiently marked by 
the general resort of students in'this profession, 
from every part of Europe. The city is go- 
verned by a lord provost, a dean of guild, a guild’ 
council, and twenty-five common-councilinen. 
Here‘ are fourteen’ incorporated’ trades, ‘The 
town; with N. and’S. Leith, contains’ 82,560 
inhabitants, and sends. one member to the Bri- 
tish parliament. Distance from London 378 
miles. Lat.55.53N. Lon. 3.13 W.  - 

EDINBURGHSHIRE, a counity of Scot= 
Jand, called also Mid-Lothian; bounded on 
the N. by Fifeshire, from which it is divided 
by the frith of Forth; on the E. by the shires. 
of Haddington and Berwick; on the S. by that 
of Peebles; dud on the N.W. by Lanerksbire 
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and Linlithgow. Its length is thirty-five miles; 
its greatest breadth sixteen: its inhabitants 
amount to 122,954. ; 

EDITION. s. (editio, Latin.) 1. Publica- 
tion of any thing, particularly of a book (Bur- 
net). %. Republication, with revisal (Baker). 

EDITOR. s. (editor, Latin.) Publisher ; 
he that revises or prepares any work for publi- 
cation (Addison), 

EDMUND I. king of England, son of Ed- 


“ward the Elder, succeeded his brother Ethel- 


stan, in 941. He drove the Danes from the 
kingdom of Mercia, subdued Northumberland, 
and gave Cumberland to the king of Scotland, 
in consideration of his assistance. 
stabbed at a feast in Gloucestershire, by a rob- 
ber, whom he had sentenced to be banished, in 
948. 

Epmunp II. or Iren Side, third son of 
king Ethelred, whom he succeeded in 1016; 


_ but being opposed by Canute, he agreed to a 


participation of the kingdom. Edmund dying 
bi same yeer, Canute took the whole to him- 
self. . 

To E/DUCATE. », a. (educo, Latin.) To 
bring up a person; to give instruction to a 

erson during his minority, 

EDUCA/TION., s. The formation of man- 
ners in youth (Johnson). It may be otherwise 
defined as, that series of means by which the 
human understanding is gradually enlightened, 
and the dispositions of the human heart are 
formed and ealléed forth : it occupies the period 
between: the earliest infancy, and the time when 
we consider ourselves as qualified to take a part 
in active life. 

There are few terms in the English language 
that convey so different an idea to different 
minds as that of education. Among the great 
majority of the middle classes of society, it 
mieans nothing more than imparting to their 
children the usual acquirements of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, with some hopeless 
attempts to lay the foundations for a knowledge 
of the learned languages. With those em- 
ployed in the active and mercantile world, it 
means the qualifying their sons, by habits of 
industry and acuteness, to avail themselves of 
the circumstances in which they may be placed, 
for the acquisition of wealth and consequence : 


but with those who estimate with an impartial 


eye the value of the blessings which life affords, 
the business of education ‘is a still more im- 
portant task. It is the formation of the heart 
to virtue, of the mind to cheerfulness, of the 
understanding to wisdom. It is the teaching 
a child to open his eyes to the circumstances by 
whieh he is surrounded ; to distinguish virtue 


from vice; truth from falsehood ; beauty from ’ 


deformity; and happiness from misery; to 
ualify him to attribute neither more nor less 
than its proper importance to every acquisition 


_andievery pursuit; and instead of being borne 


along by the follies and the prejudices of man- 
kind, to raise himself above them to that degree 
of mental eminence and moral excellence, 
which will enable him to judge distinctly of the 


value ofall earthly enjoyments, and, by the 
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strength of his own faculties, to select those, 


and those only, which will contribute to his 


temporal and eternal good, 

Education, says Dr. Cogan, when developing 
its influence upon the passions, introduces to an 
intimate acquaintance with numberless objects 
which are totally-unknown to the ignorant ; 
and every object possesses some quality of a 
pleasant or unpleasant nature, proportionably 
multiplying or diversifying our agreeable or dis- 
agreeable sensations. With the ignorant, ob- 
jects are comparatively few. Scenes before 
them are of no great extent; and even these are 
overlooked by the majority, whose years pass 
away in a kind of sensitive indolence, without 
apathy or affection. 

Sometimes, however, a natural acuteness of 
understanding is observable among the most 


illiterate, accompanied with lively sensations. 


and very strong affections ; and when they are 


once aroused, by objects that appear interesting, 


their passions are most violent. What they 
know can alone appear important to them, and 
the very little they possess is their all. 
whole sculs are concentrated in that which 
gives pleasure, and all the powers of body and 
mind are exerted to repel whatever gives pain. 
This will indicate the cause of that remarkable 
strength of passions and affections, both of the 
benevolent and malevolent kind, so observable 
in savage nations; and the impetuosity of cha- 
racter so often to be met with among the active 
and uninformed in every nation. 


Their. 


The eultivated mind, by increasing its ac~ 
quaimtance with innumerable subjects, will 
inevitably discover some pleasing quality in 


every object ofits pursuit: of consequence, both 
attention and affections are divided and. subs 


divided into innumerable ramifications; and’ 
thus, although enjoyment may upon the whole: 


be augmented by aggregate numbers, yet each 
individual quality possesses but a moderate share 
of influence. 


The young and inexperienced are generally 
affected by simple objects. The causes of their: 


joy or anger, sorrow or fear, are seldom com- 

lex. As the powers of the mind are more en- 
larged, the affections are both more diversified, 
and: rendered more complicated. Thus upon 


the perception of favours and obligations, the: 


joy from good becomes united with gratitude ' 


to the author of that good; witli love, venera- 


tion, respect, for his character ; with admira- 
tion at the extent of the good, or at some pecu- 


liarity in the delicacy and liberality with whieh 


it was conferred. Experience introduces the’ 


passions of hope and fear, by teaching us the 
knowledge of good worth possessing, on the, 
one hand, and the accidents to which it 1s liable 
on the other. 

It is observable, farther, that the young and 
inexperienced, whose habits are not yet forms 


ed, and to whom every thing is new, are most : 
apt to be influenced by the introductory emo- : 


tions of surprise and wonder. This inexpe- 


: 


rience renders things and events, which are fa- . 


miliar to others, new and strange to them. 


They are prone te be in eestasics for acquisi- - 
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tions and advantages comparatively trifling, and 
to be agitated by smalt or imaginary evils, be- 
cause their imaginations have not been correct- 
ed by experience. But, if these passions, from 
more simple causes, are frequently stronger in 
them than in others, it is equally true that their 
affections are less permanent. A rapid succes- 
sion of novelties, and the immense variety 
which increased knowledge introduces, quickly 
efface the preceding impression. ih 

But the very extent of this subject enjoins 
brevity. A whole Encyclopaedia could scarcely 
do it justice. The infinite diversity of pursuits 
which in this age engage the attentions of an 
awakened world, are accompanied by an equal 
diversity of predilections; they present an infi- 
nite variety of qualities to the inquisitive mind, 
which excite their correspondent emotions and 
affections. 

The business of education comprehends 
much indeed. It includes the circuinstances 
of the child in regard to local situation, and the 
manner in which the necessaries and conve- 
niences of life ate supplied to him ; the degree 
of care and tenderness with which he is nursed 
in infancy; the examples set before him by 
parents, prectptors, and companions ; the de- 
gree of restraint or licentiousness to which he 
is accustomed; the various bodily exercises, 
languages, arts, and sciences, which are taught 
‘him, and the method and order in which they 
are communicated ; the arts of overcoming pre- 
judices, of guarding against evil influences, of 
conquering temptations, and of governing him- 
self; and it constantly regards, as of the great- 
eat importance, the imbuing the mind with the 
principles of morality and religion. 

In different periods of society, in different 
climates, and under different forms of govern- 
ment, various institutions have naturally pre-' 
vailed in the education of youth ; and even in 
every different family, the children are educated 
in a different manner, according to the varie- 
ties in the situation, dispositions, and abilities 
of the parents. ‘The education of youth being 
an object of the highest importance, has not 
only engaged the anxious care of parents, but 
has likewise often attracted the notice of legis- 
lators and philosophers. Among the latter we 
recognise the names of some of the most illus- 
trious. Our sublime poet Milton wrote a va- 
luable treatise on education, as did the great 
Mr. Locke. But that which professes most 
Jmmediately to follow nature is the treatise 
written by eat as we, however, are such 
old-fashioned moralists, as to be of. opinion 
that many of the principles of human nature, 
in its present lapsed state, require rather to be 
corrected by education, than to be followed, 
we hope that none of our readers will so far 
follow nature, as to adopt either the system or 
the principles of Rousseau. Dr. Watts has 
also treated on education in his lmprovement 
of the Mind; a work which merits high com- 
mendation. It was no less a moralist than 
Dr. Johnson, who said, ‘‘ Whoever has the 
care of instructing others, may becharged with 
deficience in his duty if this book is not re- 
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commended.” Of late, indeed, the subject of 
education has been well treated by several: at 
present we have in our recollection the pers 
formances of Knox, Edgeworth, Barrow, Miss 
Hamilton, and Miss H. More. 
To EDU’CE. v. a. (educo, Lat.) To bring, 
out; to extract (Glanville). 
EDU/CTION. s. (from educe.) The act of 
bringing any thing into view. 
EDU!LCORANTS. (from edulco, to make 
sweet.) The making sweet any substance, or 
the rendering a preparation more mild, 
EDU’'LCORATE. ». a. (from dulcis, Lat.) 
To sweeten. : 
EDULCORA/TION. (absussen, German.) 
This term is applied in chemistry to the process 
of washing out from ii daabls 4004 any excess of 
acid, or alkali, or compound salt, that may ad- 
here to it. The usual way is to place the pre- 
cipitate on a filter, and when nearly all the 
liquor has drained away from it, to fll up the 
filter again with clean and pure water, either 
hot or cold, and as soon as this has passed 
through, to replace it with fresh, till the last 
portions that drain are wholly tasteless, and 
pe no change on turmeric or litmus paper. 
his method, however, is often less effectual, 
and is always more tedious than the process 
whieh «is had recourse to at present. When 
the precipitate is deposited, instead of throwing 
it ona filter, pour it intoa large silver crucible, 
and boil it with some water; after this with- 
draw it from the fire, allow it a few minutes to 
subside, and draw off the clear liquor; then 
add fresh water to the residue, and again boil 
it; and proceed thus till all soluble impurities 
are got rid of. A single half hour thus em- 
loyed will finish more work than a whole day 
in the common method, and the necessary loss 
upon the precipitate is considerably less, which 
is a circumstance of no sinall importance to the 
accuracy of an analysis. » 
EDWARD the Elder, son of Alfred the 
Great, succeeded his father in 900, and subs 
dued the Danes who were settled in the. 
north of England, and extended his. domi- 
nions as far as Scotland. He died in 925. 
(Watkins). Fi 
Epwarp the Younger, som of Edgar the 
Great, king of England, born in 962, and 
crowned in 975. He was basely murdered by 


order of his stepmother Elfrida, at Corfe Castle, 


after a reign of three years. The church of 
Rome esteemed him a martyr. (Watkins). 
EpwarbD, king of England, called, on ac- 
count of his piety, the Confessor, was the son 
of Ethelred. He succeeded Canute II. in 
1041. He was very partial to the Normansy,. 
whom he employed and preferred ‘rather than 
his own subjects, which opened the way to. 
the Norman conquest. He conquered Macs. 


beth, the Scottish tyrant, and reduced the: 


Welch. He was weak enough to consult 
William of Normandy about the choice of a 
successor, which furnished that prince with a 
plea for invading the kingdom after the death of | 
Edward, which happened in 1066, He rebuilt 
Westminster abbey, in which he was the first » 
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who was buried. -He was canonized by pope 
Alexander II], 

Epwarp I. king of England, surnamed 
Long Shanks, was son of Henry ILI, and born 
at Winchester, 1239.. He was taller by the 
head than men generally are; and his person 
was well made; but his legs being rather too 
long, he thence obtained the name of Lon 
Shanks. He carried on a crusade against the 
Saracens, where, with only. ten thousand En- 
glishmen, he struck a general panic into the in- 
fidels. He there narrowly escaped being mur- 
dered, being wounded by an assassin in the 
arm with a poisoned dagger; and it is said 
that he owed his life to the affection of Eleanor 
-his wife, who sucked the venom out of the 
wound. While he was on his return from 
Palestine, he heard of the death of his father, 
which happened in 1272, and arriving in Eng- 
Jand with his queen, they were both crowned 
on the 19th of August, 1274. He began his 
reign by confirming the Magna Charta, and by 
making a strict enquiry into the affairs of his 
kingdom. He then defeated and slew Lew- 
ellyn, king of Wales, who had revolted, and 
afterwards summoning a parliament at Ruthen, 
it was there resolved that Wales should be 
united to England ; when some of the Welsh 
nobles telling the king that-he would never 
‘peaceably enjoy their country, till they were 
governed by a prince of their own nation, he 
sent for the queen to lie-in at Carnarvon, 
where being delivered of a prince, the states 
acknowledged him for their sovereign, and 
Since that time the eldest sons of the kings of 
England have borne the title of prince of 
Wales. Soon after queen Eleanor dying at 
Grantham, in Lincolnshire, Edward erected a 
Cross at every place where the corpse rested in 
the way to Westminster. 

- Edward then carrying his arms into Scot- 
land, took Berwick, Daher and Edinburgh ; 
and John Baliol, their king, repairing to Ed- 
ward, renewed his oath of fidelity, and put the 
whole kingdom in his power. But while Ed- 
ward was endeavouring to recover some domi- 
nions he had lost in France by treachery, the 
brave William Wallace rose up in defence of 
his country, and having suddenly dispossessed 
the English of all the strong places they held, 
was declared regent of the kingdem; on which 
Edward hastily returned from France, advanced 
into Scotland at the head of a powerful army, 
and defeated Wallace, who several years after 
was betrayed into the hands of the English, 
and sent to London, where that great hero suf- 
fered the death of a traitor. Edward was seized 

with a dysentery, and died in the little town of 

Burgh, the 7th of July, 1307, in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age, and the thirty-fifth of 
his reign, and was interred in Westminster- 
abbey. 

_ Epwarp II. king of England, was born at 
Carnarvon, April 25, 1284, and succeeded his 
father Edward I. in 1307, at twenty-three sears 
of age. He recalled Pierce Gaveston, whom 

his father had banished. Then marrying Isa- 
bella, the daughter of the French king, they 
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were both crowned.at Westminstet, thé 24th 
of February, 1308. His ridiculous: fondness 


for Gaveston occasioned innumerable disputes, 


till at length the barons had recourse to arms, 
and Gaveston was beheaded, In the mean 
time the Scots obtained three. victuries over 
the English, and made themselves masters of 
every place in Scotland. This weak prince 
raised the two Spencers, father and son, to 
the summit of power; who being banished 
by.the parliament, the king levied an army, 


took some castles from the batons, and recalls 
a 


ed his two favourites. 

Some time afterwards, he invaded Scotland ; 
but wanting provisions, he returned without 
striking a blow: on which. Bruce, king of 
Scotland, pursued him to York, and, after 
having destroyed twenty thousand of the Eng- 
lish, consented to a peace. The two Spencers 
soon incurred the general hatred; and queen 
Isabella flying to France with her son, the no- 
bility sent for her; when landing, and pros 
ceeding towards London with a numerous 
ariny; the king fled into the west; she still 
pursued him, and he set sail for Ireland; but 
was driven back into Wales, and being taken, 
Was sent prisoner to the queen. Hugh Spencer, 
the father, was hanged and quartered, without 
a trial, and the young Spencer hanged on a 
gallows fifty feet high. 

The queen was entirely governed by Mor- 
timer, earl of March, whom she took to her 
bed : and the king being obliged to resign the 
crown in 1327, his son Edward was proclaimed 
king. After which, the late sovereign was 
treated with the greatest indignities, and at last 
inhumanly murdered ; for some assassins hay= 
ing covered him with a feather-bed, held him 
down, while others conveyed a horn-pipe up 


“his body, through which they thrust a red-hot 


iron, and thus burnt his bowels. 

Epwarp III. one of the greatest kings of 
England, was born at Windsor, November 15, 
1312, and was placed on the throne on the 
26th day of January, 1327, at fourteen years 
of age, while his father, Edward LI. was living. 
Though a regency was appointed by the par- 
liament, the queen and Roger Mortimer bad 
the sole authority ; and influenced by them, 
the young king not only renounced all preten- 
siuns to Scotland, but gave his sister in marriage 
to David Bruce, king of the Scots: yet after- 
wards becoming sensible of the queen’s ill con- 
duct, he confined her for life, and caused Mor- 
timer, ear! of March, to be hanged at Tyburn. 
He then broke the truce with Scotland, in- 
vaded that kingdom, and obliged king David 
to fly with his queen into France, when he set 
up Edward Baliol in his room. Edward now 
laid claim to France ; for Charles, his mother’s 
brother, dying, Philip of Valois had possessed 
himself of the kingdom, alleging the Salic 
law; but Edward asserted, that the Salic law, 
in excluding females from the succession, did 
not exclude the r.male issue, on which he 
grounded his title, His first campaign passed 
without bloodshed; but he took the title of 
king of France, and quartered arms with 
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the flors de lis, adding the motto, Dieu et mon 
droit, or, God and wy right. However, in his 
next attempt he defeated the French fleet. 
He then besieged Tournay ; but being called 
home to oppose the Scots, concluded a truce 
for one year, with Philip king of France. In 
the next campaign he ravaged all the country, 
up to the walls of Paris, and his son, the Black 
Prince of Wales, at sixteen years of age, won 
the glorious battle of Cressy. Six weeks after 
this, the queen defeated the Scots, and took 
king David prisoner. These memorable vic- 
tories were obtained in 1346. Edward then 
laid siege to Calais, and having reduced it by 
famine, returned to England. He soon after 
sent the Black Prince, who, after taking several 
towns, totally routed the French army, com- 
manded by king John, who had succeeded 
Philip ; and in this glorious battle, which was 
fought near-Poictiers, took the king, many 
nobles, and a multitude of private men prisons 
ers, though the French army was six times as 
numerous as the English. ‘Thus Edward had 
the honour of having two kings his prisoners 
at the same time, John of France, and David 
Bruce, king of Scotland. The king of Scot- 
land, who resided at Odiham,- in Hampshire, 
was afterwards ransomed for one hundred 
thousand marks ; and the French king, who 
lived at the Savoy, agreed to pay for his ransom 
five hundred thousand pounds, and a consider- 
able extent of country. 

Charles, king of E rance, afterwards carried 
on a war with Edward, when the English were 
driven from all the places they had so nobly 
conquered, to which the death of the Black 
Prince greatly contributed. 

Edward distinguished himself by instituting 
the order of the garter ; and died at Richmond, 
in Surry, the 2ist of June, 1377, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age, and the fifty-first of his 
reign, and was interred in Westminster-abbey. 
He was succeeded by Richard II. the son of 
Edward the Black Prince. , x 

Epwarp IV. king of England, was the son 
of Richard, duke of York, and disputed the 
crown with Henry VI. who was of the house 
of Lancaster. Between these two families a 
great number of battles were fought, with dif- 
ferent success; but at length Edward obtained 
the crown, March 5, 1461, by gaining a signal 
victory over Henry VI. whom he forced to fly 
into Scotland, with Margaret of Anjou, his 
consort. He afierwards gained another victory 
over the same unhappy prince, who after his 
defeat, came into England in disguise, and 
being seized, was carried to London, with his 
legs tied under his horse’s belly, and then con- 
fined in the Tower. The earl of Warwick, 
who had chiefly contributed to raise Edward 
to the throne, was employed by that prince to 
negociate a marriage for him in France, and in 
the mean time marrying Elizabeth, the widow 
of sir John Grey, with whom the earl was in 
love, that nobleman was so exasperated, that 
he raised a rebellion, in which he twice de- 
feated the king’s forces, and afterwards took his 
majesty prisoner, and confined him in Mid- 


‘took Henry 


cruel designs, he 


dleham castle; from whence he escaped, arid. 
joining lord Hastings, in Lancashire, returned 
to London, when’ another battle ensued, and 
Warwick being defeated, was obliged to fly into 
France; but soon after landing at Dartmouth 
with a few troops, he soon increased them to 
sixty thousand men; upon which Edward also 
raised a numerous army at Nottingham ; but 
as his enemies were advancing, the cry of king 
Henry being raised _in his camp, Edward fled, 
and escaped into Flanders. Warwick then 
‘out of the Tower, and caused him 
to be acknowledged king of England. But 
Edward afterwards returning with a small 
force, was received at London with acclama- 
tions of joy; and Henry was once more cone 
fined in the Tower. Edward then marched 
against the earl of Warwick, and routed his 
army in a great battle near Barnet, where the 
earl himself was slain, with seventeen thou- 
sand of his men. * 

Some time after, the queen having assembled. 
an army, king Edward defeated her, and took 
her prisoner, with her son prince Edward, who 
was soon after massacred, in the eighteenth 
ing of his age; and soon after, king Henry, 
nis father, was murdered in the Tower, or, as 
others say, died with grief, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. Queen Margaret, after being four 
years confined, was ransomed by her father for 
fifty thousand crowns. Edward caused his 
brother, the duke of Clarence, to be drowned 
in a butt of sack. Edward being now at peace, 
spent his time in indolence and debauchery. 
His favourite mistress was Jane Shore. He 
died at Westminster, on the gth of April, 
1483, in the forty-second year of his age, and 
the twenty-third of his reign. 

Epwarp V. king of England, eldest son of 
Edward 1V. succeeded his father in 1483, at — 
twelve years of age. He was at Ludlow when 
his father died ; but being sent for to London, 
he on the fourth of May received the oaths of 
the principal nobility, and his uncle Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, was made protector of the 
king and kingdom. He obliged the queen to 
deliver up to him the duke of York, the king’s 
brother, and sent them both to. the Tower, 
under pretence of their waiting there till every 
thing was prepared for the coronation. Mean 
while the dake of Gloucester, by the assistance 
of the duke of Buckingham, sir John Shaw, 
lord mayor of London, and Dr. Shaw, his bro- 
ther, had the two young princes declared illegi- 
timate, and then caused himself to be acknow- 
ledged king of England ; pretending to accept 
the crown with reluctance ; hodaiehe had put 
to death lord Hastings for no other crime but 
his being warmly attached to the youn king 3. 
however, as that nobleman was greatly beloved 
by the people, Gloucester pretended that his am- 
bition and sorceries endangered the kingdom 
the queen and Jane Shore were accused as his. 
colleagues, and the latter was taken into cus. 
tody, but was soon after released on doing pe- 
nance. Sir Robert Brackenbury, Heutenant of 
the Tower, refusing to comply with Richard's 

or ‘one night only gave the 
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command of that fortress to sir James Tyrrell, 
and he procured two villains, who in the dead 
of the night entered the chamber where the 
princes lay, and smothered them in bed. Thus 


died Edward V. after a reign of only three 
months, 


Eowarp VI. king of England, and the 


ouly son of Henry VIIT. and Jane Seymour, 
‘was born October 12, 1537, and ascended the 
throne at nine years of age, at which time he 
was well skilled in the Latin and French 


tongues, and had obtained some knowledge of 


the Greek, Italian, and Spanish. His person 
was very beautiful ; he had great sweetness of 
temper, and was remarkable for his piety and 
humanity, He founded the hospitals of Ch 
church, London, and St. Thomas, Southwark. 
‘He was committed to the care of sixteen per- 
sons, whom Henry had nominated regents of 
the kingdom, the principal of whom was the 
earl of Hertford, the king’s uncle by the mo- 
ther’s side, who was soon after created duke of 
Somerset. The young queen of Scotland was 
demanded in marriage for king Edward, but 
the same proposal being made by France, in 
behalf of the dauphin, she was sent into that 
kingdom, on which the duke of Somerset in- 
vaded Scotland, and routed the Scots army at 
Musleburgh. The great power of the duke of 
Somerset raised him many enemies, the chief 
of whom was Thomas, lord Seymour ; and ar- 
ticles of accusation being exhibited against 
him, he was attainted in parliament, and con- 
demned and beheaded, without being brought 
to an open trial. However, the duke of So- 
merset himself was some time after impeached, 
and charged with a design to seize the king, 
and to imprison the earl of Warwick ; for this 
he was condemned, and the young king being 
in a manner forced to sign the sentence, he 
was executed some time after.. The earl of 
arwick, now duke of Northumberland, suc- 
ceeded to the earl of Somerset’s power, and at 
length, on the king’s being taken ill of the 
ineasles, married lord Guildford Dudley, his 
fourth son, to the lady Jane Grey, eldest daugh- 
ter to the duke of Suffolk, and persuaded Ed- 
ward to settle the crown on her, his sisters, 
Mary and Elizabeth, having been both declared 
illegitimate during the life-time of their father ; 
and the prince, hoping to save the reformation 
from impending destruction, appointed her 
his successor, and soon after died at Green- 


wich, on the 6th of July, 1553, in the six- 


teenth year of his age, and the seventh of his 
reign. 

EDWARD, prince of Wales, commonly 
called the Black Prince, from the colour of his 
armour. He was the eldest son of Edward III. 
and born in 1330. He accompanied his father 
to France when he was but sixteen years old, 
and distinguished himself there above all the 
Warriors of his age, particularly at the battle of 
Cressy. He there took the standard of the 
king of Bohemia, embroidered with three os- 


trich feathers, and having this motto, ich dien.. 


This he always wore, and it has continued to 
be the arms of the princes of Wales ever since. 


* 
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He also won the victory at Poictiers, where he 
took John, king of France, and his son pri- 
soners, and brought them to London. his 
orince married the lady Joanna, daughter of 

dmond, earl of Kent, brother to Edward II. 
a widow, by whom he had a son, who was af- 
terwards Richard II. Edward died, to the 
grief of the whole nation, in 1376. 

EDWARDS (George), an English orni- 
thologist, born at Stratford, in Sussex, in 1694. 
He was bred to trade, but on the expiration of 
his apprenticeship he renounced the shop, and 
went abroad. In 1716 he visited Holland, 
and two years afterwards he went to Norway. 
On his return to England, he was appointed 
librarian of the college of physicians, where - 
also he had apartments allotted to him. He 
published the History of Birds, in four vols. 
4to. to which he afterwards added three yo- 
lumes more, entitled, Gleanings of Natural 
History. He died in 1773. (Watkins. ) 

Epwarps (Jonathan), the most celebrated 
of the American divines, was born in 1703. 
He entered at Yale-coliege, in Connecticut, in 
1716, took his bachelor’s degree in 1720, and. 
his master of arts’ degree in 1723. His mental 
powers expanded so early and so vigorously, 
that at the age of thirteen he read Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding ; and, 
even then, discovered a penetration and com~ 
prehension of mind which portended his future 
celebrity. In August, 1722, Mr. Edwards. 
was invited to preach to the English Presbyte- 
rians in New York ; but the society being too 
small to maintain a minister, he left them in 
1723, and the succeeding year was chosen 
tutor of Yale-college. In 1726 he resigned his 
tutorship, in consequence of an invitation from 
Northampton, in Connecticut, to assist Mr. 
Stoddard his grandfather: he continued to dise 
charge the ministerial functions there till 1750,. 
when he was dismissed for attempting to reform 
the church from some disgraceful principles 
and practices! 

After this, Mr. Edwards employed six years 
in the instruction of savage Indians at Stock-, 
bridge: in this retirement he composed his 
most valuable works. In 1757, the trustees of 
the college of Prince Town, in New Jersey, 
chose Mr. Edwards to be the president of that 
seminary. He removed from Stockbridge to 
Prince ‘Town, in January, 1758; where, how- 
ever, he had scarcely entered upon the duties 
of his new office, before he fell sick of the 
small-pox, which terminated his highly useful, 
and exemplary life, March 22, 1758, in the. 
fifty-fifth year of his age. : 

The following is a list of president Ed-, 
wards’s works: 1, A Narrative of the Conver~ 
sion of several hundred Souls in Northampton, 
New England, 1737. 2. Five Sermons on. 
sundry Subjects, 1738. 3. Thoughts on the 
Revival of Religion in New England, 1742. 
4, A Treatise on Religious Affections, 1746, 
5. An Attempt to promote the Union of 
God’s People, in extraordinary Prayer for the 
Revival of Religion. 6. The Life of Mr. 
Dayid Brainard, Missionary. tse Enquiry 
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into the Qualifications for Full Communion. 
g. A Reply to the Rev. Mr. Williams's An- 
swer to the Enquiry. 9. An Enquiry into 
the Freedom of the Will. 10. Several single 
Sermons. 11. The Christian Doctrine of 
Original Sin, was in the press when he died. 
Posthumous: 12. A History of Redemption, 
1774; best edition, 1788. 13. His Life and 
eighteen Sermons, 1785. 

The theological sentiments of president Ed- 
wards were highly Calvinistic ; and they are 
often delivered in a very uncouth style. But 
his investigations are frequently profound, and 
conducted with much ability; he has, there- 
fore, thrown much light on some very intricate 
subjects: so that his works, though (with one 
or two exceptions) not likely to continue po- 
pular among general readers, may be advanta- 
geously consulted by the theological student. 

EDYSTONE. See EppysTong, 

To EEK. v. a. (eacan, Saxon.) See Exe. 
1.To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 2. To supply any deficiency (Spenser). 

EEL, in ichthyology. See Mura@na. 

Eeu-spear, a forked instrument, with three 
or four jagged teeth, used for catching eels, by 
striking it into the mud at the bottoms of rivers, 
pool, ey 

E/EN. ad. Contracted for even (L’Estrange). 
EIFFABLE. a. (effabilis, Latin.) Uttera- 
ble: that may be spoken ; expressive. 

To EFFAICE. v. a. (effacer, French.) 1. 
To destroy any thing painted or carved. 2. 
To make no more legible or visible ; to blot 
out; to strike out (Locke). 3. To destroy ; 
to wear away (Dryden). 

' EFFECT. s. (effectus, Latin.) 1. That 
which is produced by an operating cause (Ad- 
dison). 2. Consequence; event (Addison). 
3. Purpose; meaning (Chronicles). 4. Con- 
sequence intended; success; advantage (Cla- 


rendon). 6. Completion; perfection (Prior). 


6. Reality; not mere appearance (Hooker). 
7. (In the plural.) Goods; moveables (Shak- 
speare). 

In speaking of effects under the first of the 
above senses, the acute and amiable Andrew 
Baxter has some remarks, which from their 
excellency and importance demand a place 
here. ‘ It is impossible (says he) that the ef- 
fect should be perfecter than its cause, either in 
kind, or in degree. For if the effect were per- 
fecter in degree than the cause of it, all that 
degree, or excess of perfection in the effect, 
which is not in the cause, would be really un- 
caused ; or it would be a perfection effected, 
without being effected by any thing: that is, 
effected and not effected: And if the effect 
were perfecter in kind than the cause that pro- 
duced it, or contained not only a greater degree 
of the same kind of perfection, but quite an- 
other and superior kind; then that whole spe- 
cies of perfection, and not any degree 2 it 
only, would be uncaused, or the effect of no- 
thing; which is yet a greater contradiction 
than the former. Any one will find, by pur- 
suing this in his own mind, that if it could be 
true, nothing could be false, nor nothing im- 
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possible. No man could assert a thing, whic, 


another could not justly deny. If the cause 
could communicate to the effect what it had 
not in itself, then any cause might bring to 
pass any effect, be the disproportion between: 
them ever so great; nor could limits be set, 
where this giving away what it had not, or 
doing what it could not, would end. And at 
last, all would end in this; that in reality no ~ 
cause was necessary to produce any effect : for 
one part of the effect might as well exist with- 
out a cause-as another. And then I suppose it. 
would be unnecessary to philosophise farther 
about any thing. If it were possible that one. 
truth could fall, or be not truth ; no other truth 
could be trusted to: but rather all truth would: 
fall with it; because all truth proceeds equally 
from the same eternal reason or mind, and is 
equally necessary in it. And the final result 
of all would be, the denying of this eternal 
mind itself: and then, indeed, an endless. 
night of darkness would cover the understand- | 
ing, and the difference between truth and 
falsehood cease for ever.” (Jinguiry on the 
Human Soul: sect. 5.) 

To Erre’ct. v. a. (eficio, Latin.) 1. To 
bring to pass; to attempt with success; to 
achieve (Ben Jonson). 2. 'To produce as a” 
eause (Boyle). Be 

EFFE/CTIBLE. a. (from effect.) Perform- 
able; practicable; feasible (Brown). 

EFFECTIVE. a. (from effect.) 1. Pow- 
erful to produce effects (Taylor). 2. Opera- 
tive; active (Brown). 3. Producing effects 5. 
efficient (Taylor). 4. Having the power of 
operation; useful. . 

EFFE/CTIVELY. ad. Powerfully; with 
real operation (Taylor). | 

EFFE/CTLESS. a. (from effect.) Without 
effect ; impotent; useless (Shakspeare). 

EFFECTOR. s. (effector, Latin.) 1. He 
that produces any effect; performer. 2. Maker ; 
creator (Derham). 


EFFE'CTUAL. a. (effectuel, French.) 1. 


Productive of effects; powerful to a degree 5 


adequate to the occasion ; efficacious (Hook.). 
2. Veracious ; expressive of facts (Shakspeare). 

EFFEICTUALLY., ad. In a manner pro- 
ductive of the consequences intended ; effica~ 
ciously (South). | . 

To EFFEICTUATE. v. a. (effectuer, Fr.) 
To bring to pass; to fulfil (Stdney). 

EFFE/MINACY. s. (from effeminate.) 1. 
Admission of the qualities of a woman ; soft- 
ness; unmanly delicacy (Milton). | 2. Lascivie. 
ousness; Joose pleasure (Taylor). 

EFFE/MINATE. a. (effeminatus, Latin.) 
Having the qualities of a woman ;_womanish 5, 
voluptuous ; tender (Milton). é . 

To Erre/MINATE. v. a. (effemino, Latin, 
To make womanish; to weaken; to emascu~ 
late; to unman (Locke). 

To Errr/MINATE. v. n. To grow woman= 
ish; to soften; to melt into weakness: 
(Pope). 

EFFEMINAI'TION. s. (from effeminate.) 
The state of one grown womanish ; the state’ 
of one emasculated or unmanned (Brown). 
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Yo EFFERVE’SCE. ». n. (effervesco, Lat.) 


‘To generate heat by intestine motion (Mead). 
EFFERVESCENCE. (effervescentia, from 
effervesco, to grow hot.) A small degree of 
ebullition. That agitation which is produced 
by mixing an acid and an alkali together. 
EFFERVESCENCE is a rapid disengage- 
ment of gass taking place within a liquid. In 
consequence of this, numerous bubbles rise to 
the surface, forming a head of froth and burst- 
ing with a hissing noise. There is some exter- 
nal resemblance between effervescence and 
fermentation, only the latter process is much 
slower and more durable; hence it was, that 
the ancient chemists applied the term ferment- 
ation to all the phenomena which are at pre- 
sent denoted by effervescence, and this mis- 


application of the term irresistibly induced 


them to explain the two processes by the same 
theory. Hence salt of tartar, of wormwood, 
and in short, all the mild alkalies, as well as 
the several varieties of carbonated lime, were 
ranked as fermentable bodies, and the muria- 
tic, nitric, and sulphurie acids, the addition of 
which produced in thein effervescence or fer- 


mentation, were called ferments; and as in 


these cases the ferment was an obvious acid, so 
they imagined that all real ferments were also 
essentially acids, but with their properties 
masked and obtunded by mixture with muci- 
lage, &c. "The gass of effervescence is produced 
by single or double elective affinity; in the 
former case, it is for the most part carbonic 
acid, in the latter, it is either nitrous gass or 
hydrogen. It is manifest, that the gass must 
have little or no affinity with the fluid in which 
it is immersed, in order to produce efferves- 
cence ; hence it is, that although carbonic and 
muriatic acids are both gasses, and are both ex- 
tricated from their alkaline combinations by 
sulphuric acid, yet a solution of carbonat of 
potash in water shall produce a vehement ef- 
fervescence with sulphuric acid, while muriat 
of potash in the same circumstances shall oc- 
casion none at all, the carbonic acid having 
little or no affinity for water acidulated by sul- 
phuric acid, while the muriatic acid will com- 
bine with the same very readily. 

EFFE'TE. a. (effetus, Latin.) 1. Disabled 
from generation (Bentley). 2. Worn out with 
age (South). - 

- EFFICA/CIOUS. a. (efficax, Latin.) Pro- 
ductive of effects ; powerful to produce the con- 
‘sequence intended (Philips). 


FFICA/CIOUSLY. ad, Effectually (Dig- 
ly). 
oY ERICACY. s. (from efficax, Latin.) Pro- 


duction of the consequence intended (Tillot.). 

EFFI/CIENCE. Erri’ctency. s. (from ef- 
ficio, Latin.) The act of producing effects ; 
agency (Souch). 


- EFFI/CIENT. s. (efficiens, Latin.) 1. The 


- ‘eause which makes effects to be what they are 


(Hooker). 2, He that makes; the effector 
(Hale). 3. A factor in multiplication (Cham- 
bers). 

Erricient. a. Causing effect (Collier). 

An efficient cause is either physical, as the 
fire is the efficient cause of heat; or moral, 
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as an adviser is the cause of a murder; or uni- 
versal, which in various+ circumstances pro- , 
duces various effects, as God and the sun ; ‘or 
particular, as a horse which produces a horse; 
or univocal, which produces an effect like it- 
self, asa horse begets a horse; or equivocal, 
according to the old doctrine, as the sun pro- 
ducing a frog ; or natural, which acts not only 
without precept in opposition to artificial, but 
also from: within, and according to its own in- 
clination, in opposition to violent, as fire acts 
when it-warms; or spontaneous, as a dog eat- 
ing ; or voluntary and free. 
To EFFI/GIATE. v. a. (efigio, Latin.) To 
form in semblance ; to image. 
EFFIGIA/TION. s. (from -effigiate.) The 
act of imagining things or persons. . 
EFFIGIES. E’rricy. s. (effigies, Latin.) 
Resemblance ; image in painting or sculptures 
representation ; idea (Dryden). wee 
EFFLORESCENCE, (efforescentia ; from 
effioresco, to blow as a flower.) A, preterna- 
tural redness of the skin. In chemistry. it 
means that phenomenon which takes place 
upon crystals, producing a white powder, 
when exposed to air. Indeed, it is applied 
to two distinct phenomena, which it is of con- 
sequence to be aware of. Salts are either un- 
alterable in the air, or they attract part of its 
moisture and are resolved into a fluid, or they 
yield part of their water of crystallization to 
the air, and are in consequence first superficial- 
ly, and afterwards entirely, reduced to powder. 
This effect, at least in its commencement, is 
called efflorescence, and such salts are de- 
nominated efflorescent: but there is ano- 
ther kind of efflorescence wholly distinct 
from this, as when we speak of the efflores- 
cence of iron pyrites or of new mortar; in 
these cases it implies the appearance of a su- 
perficial covering of minute hair-like crystals, 
and is occasioned by the chemical changes that 
take place dn the surface of the substance 
where these crystals appear. ‘Thus sulphuret 
of iron is changed by efflorescence into sulphat 
of iron or green vitriol: whereas sulphat of 
soda when subjected, to the efilorescence first 
mentioned, although changed in form, re- 
mains the same in composition, except that it 
has lost part of its water. ‘The one destroys 
crystals, the other produces them. 
EFFLORE/SCENT. a. (effloresco, Latin.) 
Shooting out in form of flowers (Wocdward). 
EFFLORESCE/’NTIA, is a term some« 
times used by botanists, to denote the precise 
time of the year and month in which any plant 
shews its first flowers. ae 
E/FFLUENCE. s. (effluo, Latin.) That 
which issues from some other principle 
(Prior). . 
EFFLUVIUM. (from effuo, to spread 
abroad.) In physiology, a term much used by 
philosophers and physicians, to express the mi- 
nute particles which exhale from most, if not 
all, terrestrial bodies in the form of insensible 
vapours, Sometimes,.indeed, these effluvia be- 
come visible, and are seen ascending in the form 
of smoke ; constituting what, in animals and 
plants, makes the matter of perspiration. 
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Nothing can exceed the subtilty of the odori- 
ferous effluvia of plants and other bodies.. Mr. 
Boyle tells us, that having exposed to the open 
air a certain quantity of asafoetida, he found 
its weight diminished only the eighth part of 
a grain in six days: hence, if we suppose, 
that during all that time a man could smell 
the asafcetida at the distance of five feet, it 
will appear that its effluvia cannot exceed the 
TETEIVoOT ODOTS VSN part of an inch in mag- 
nitude. . 

The effluvia of mineral substances are called 
steams; and when collected in mines, or other 
close places,damps.. SeeGass. _ 

Malignant effluvia are assigned by physi- 
cians, as the cause of the plague and other 
contagious diseases ; as the jail-distemper, hos- 
pital-fever, and the like. See CoNTAGION 
and Serron. 

E/FFLUX. s. (effluaus, Latin.) 1. The 
act of flowing out (Harvey.) - 2. Effusion ; 
flow (Hammond). 3. That which flows from 
something else ; emanation (Thomson). 

To Erriu’x. v. n. (effluo, Latin.) To run 
out ; to flow away (Boyle). 


EFFLU/XION. s. (2flucum, Latin.) 1. The. 


act of flowing out (Brown). 2. That which 
flows out; effluvium ; emanation (Bacon). 
To EFFO/RCE. v. a. (efforcer, French.) 
Obsolete. 1. To break through by violence 
(Spenser). 2. To force; to ravish (Spenser.) 
To EFFO/RM. v. a. (efformo, Latin.) To 
shape ; to fashion (7'aylor). 
EFFORMA'‘TION. s. (from efform.) The 
act of fashioning or giving form to (Ray). 
E/FFORT. s. (effort, French.) Struggle ; 
vehement action ; laborious endeavour (Addi- 


607). , 

EFFO'SION. s. (effodio, Latin.) The act 
of digging up from the ground; deterration 
(Arbuthnot). 

EKFFRA/IABLE. a. (effroyable, French.) 
Dreadful ; frightful : not used (Harvey). 

EFFRO/NTERY. s. (effronterie, French.) 
Impudence; shamelessness (. Charles). 

EFFU'LGENCE. s. (effulgeo, Latin.) 
Lustre; brightness ; clarity ; splendour (Milton). 

EFFU’LGENT. a. (effulgens, Lat.) Shin- 
ing; bright; luminous (Blackmore). 

EFFUMABI'LITY. s. (fumus, Latin.) 
The quality of flying away in fumes (Boyle). 

To EFFU/SE. vSa. (effusus, Latin.) To 
pour out; to spill; to shed (Milion). 

- Errulsg. s. (from the verb.) Waste ; effu- 
sion: not used (Shakspeare). 

EFFUSION. s. teffusio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of pouring out (Taylor). 2. Waste; the 
act of shedding (Hooker). 3. The act of pour- 
ing out words (Hooker). 4. Bounteous dona- 
tion (Hammond). 5. The thing poured out 
{ King Charles). 

EFFUISIVE. a. (from effuse.) Pouring out ; 
dispersing (Thomson). 
 -E FLAT, in music, the minor seventh of 

F, and the second flat introduced in. modulat- 
ing from the natural diatonic mode. - 

EFT, in amphibiology. See Lacerta. 

Err. ad, (e¢s, Saxon.) Soon; quickly; 
speedily ; shortly : obsolete (Fairfax). 
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_ E/FTSOONS. ad. (er and poon, Saxon.) 
Soon afterward : obsolete (Knolles). - 

E. G. (exempli gratia.) For the sake of an 
instance or example. 

EGBERT, first king of England, and last of 
the Saxon heptarchy. He was the nephew of | 
king Ina, and proclaimed king of Wessex in 
800. In 828 he united all the other kingdoms 
under him. He distinguished himself greatly 
against the Danes, and governed with great 
wisdom and moderation. ° He died in 838, and 
was succeeded by his son Ethelwolf. 

EGER. See Eacre. 

EGERIA, in fabulous history, a nymph of 
Aricia in Italy. She was courted by Numa, 
and according to Ovid, she became his wife. 
This prince frequently visited her, and that he 
might introduce his laws and new regulations 
into the state, he solemnly declared before the 
Roman people, that they were previously sanc- 
tified and approved by the nymph Egeria. Ovid 
says, that Egeria was so disconsolate at the 
death of Numa, that she melted into tears, and 
was changed into a fountain by Diana. 

To EGEIST. v. a. (egero, Latin.) To throw 
out food at the natural vents (Bacon). 

EGE/STION. s. (egestus, Latin.) The act 
of throwing out the digested food (Hale). 

EGG. s. (ez, Saxon.) 1. That which is 
laid by feathered animals, and some others, 
from which their young is produced (Bacon). 
2. The spawn or sperm (Blackmore). 3.. Any 
thing fashioned in the shape of an egg 
(Boyle). 

To Ee. v. a. (eggin, Islandick.) To in- 
cite ; to instigate (Derham). rad 

Eee. (ovum.) The shell or external cover- 
ing of the embryo or fétus of oviparous ante 
mais; for the physiological doctrine 6f which, 
see INCUBATION, OvaTION, CONCEP-_ 
TION, PuystoLocy, and ORWMITHOLOGY. 
The eggs of poultry are chiefly used as food ; 
the different parts are likewise employed in 
pharmacy and in medicine. The calcined 
shell is esteemed as an absorbent. 

The yolk consists of two parts, the one albu- 
minous, resembling the pure albumen. or 
white, and hence coagulable and hardened by 
heat, acids, and alcohol ; and the other a mild 
fat oil, which appears to, exist in the yolk as 
vegetable oil in the seeds of some plants, form- 
ing a striking analogy between the eggs of ani- 
mals and the seeds of vegetables; and hence, 
well calculated for nutriment to the young | 
chick. This oil is often applied externally bad 
with success to burns and chaps. . 

The albumen, or white of the egg, is coague 
lable in the same manner as the serum of the 
blood, but with more facility. Upon chemical — 
analysis it possesses the common properties and 
results of shell, quill, and nail. When left to 
itself, and exposed to a moist warm air, it pro- 
gressively becomes thin and putrid, and then’ 
exhibits ‘an urinary odour, 

‘The shell is almost entirely carbonat of lime, 
cemented by secreted mucus, The lime is 
partly the result of the food taken into the sto- 
mach; but unquestionable experiments have 


also proved clearly, that a part’ of the lime is 
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also secreted from the animal system of 
the hen or other fowl. These experiments 
have been made with much attention by Vau- 
. quelin, and the result has. been always the 
same. 
‘The feeces and urine of the cock, as well as 
of the hen, discover a solution of carbonat of 
lime: and hence it is not a vulgar prejudice 
alone that the cock himself has occasionally 
laid. eggs, although eggs that, of course, have 
never been fecundated: for it is sufficient for 
this purpose, that a certain quantity of glair or 
albumen should Joiter in the rectum for some 
time, and that the urine laden with carbonat of 
lime should pass over it, and give it a covering 
or tunic of this substance. The yolk of the egg 
renders oil miscible with water, ‘and is triturat- 
ed with the same view with resinous and other 
‘substances. 
Eco, an ornament in architecture, whose 
mame arises from its form. See Ecuinus. 
Ecc-pranr. See SOLANUM. 
Eec-ssaPep (Ovatus). In natural history. 
See OVATE. 
EGLANDULOUS. In botany, applied to 
a petiole without glands. 
EGLANTINE. In botany. See Rosa. 
_ EGMONT (Justus van),an eminent painter, 
born at Leyden in 1602. He resided long in 
France, where he was appointed painter to the 
king, and one of the elders of the academy of 
painting and sculpture. He died at Antwerp 
in 1674, Egmont excelled in historical sub= 
jects: 
E/GOTISM. s. (from ego, Latin.) The fault 
committed in writing by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the word ego, or J; too frequent men- 
tion of one’s self (Spectator). 
E/GOTIST. s. (from ego, Latin.) One that 
4s always repeating the word ego, J; a talker 
of himself (Spectator). 
_ ToKIGOTIZE. v. n. (from ego, Latin.) To 
talk much on one’s self. t 
_ EGRA, a town of Bohemia, formerly im- 
perial. It is seated on the Eger, and famous 
for its mineral waters. Lat. 50.9 N. Lon. 
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EGRE'GIOUS. a. (egregius, Latin, from 
gab ex, out of, and grex, gregis, a flock.) 1. 
One selected out of many for any distinguish- 
ing property, 2. Eminent, remarkable; ex- 
traordinary (More). 3. Eminently bad; re- 
markably vitious (Pope). 

EGRE’GIOUSLY. ad. (from egregious.) 
Eminently ; shamefully (Arbuthnot). 

EGREMONT, a town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is seated near 
hes ai Sea. Lat. 54. 32 N. Lon. 3. 
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FIGRESS. s. (egressus, Latin.) The act of 
going out of any place; departure (Wood- 


wurd). 

- EGRE'SSION. s. (egressio, Latin.) The 
act of going out (Pope). 

; EGRET. ‘From aigrette, the French term 
for the pappus, down, or feathery crown of 
some seeds. See PAPPus. 

_ Eerert, in mastiology. See Srmra. 

_ Ecret, inomithology. See ARDEA, 
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EGRIOT, a species of cherry. See Pru- 


NUS. 

EGUILLATTE, in the manage. See 
YERK. 

EGYPT, a country of Africa; bounded on 
the north by the Mediterranean, on the east 
by the Red Sea and the isthmus of Suez, on 
the south by mountains, which separate it 
from Nubia, and on the west by the deserts 
of Lybia. ~ Its length from north to south 
abont 500 miles, its breadth about i60, Egypt 
is divided into Upper and Lower, the former 
extending in a long and narrow valley from 
Syene to Grand Cairo. Two ridges of moun- 
tains form the outlines of Upper Egypt, run- 
ning along each side of the Nile, till, reaching 
Grand Cairo, the western ridge takes its course 
towards Alexandria, the other towards the Red 
Sea; the former consists of sandy hills, the 
base of which is a calcareous stone, the other 
of stony rocks. Beyond these mountains, on 
each side are deserts; between them lies a long 
plain, whose greatest breadth is not more than 
nine leagues. In this valley rolls the Nile. 
Lower Egypt includes all the country between 
Cairo and the Mediterranean on the north and 
south ; and Lybia and the isthmus of Suez to 
the east and west; bounded by sandy deserts, 
it contains slips of land fert#le“and well culti- 
vated on the borders of the river and canals, 
and in the centre, that tract which is called 
Delta, formed by the branches of the Nile. 
Some geographers divide Egypt into three parts, 
Upper, Middle, and Lower. | The Upper 
Egypt was called by the Greeks Thebais, now 
Said, or al Said, which extends from Syene to 
Manfalout ; Middle Egypt, called by the Greeks 
Heptanomis, now Vostani ; and Lower Egypt, 
the best part of which was the Delta, now 
called Bahira, or Rif. ‘The Thebais took its 
name from Thebes, the capital, and once con- 
tained many more cities; the other parts of 
Egypt contained a great number of magnifi- 
cent and populous cities. The fertility of Egypt, 
and the excellenee of its productions and fruits, 
are greatly celebrated by ancient writers, and 
by Moses himself, who must needs have been 
well acquainted with this country. It abounds 
in grain of all sorts, but particularly rice; in- 
somuch, that, as it was formerly the granary 
of Rome while subject to the Roman empire, - 
it is now the principal country which supplies 
Constantinople. The most plentiful parts of 
Egypt are the Delta, and that province which 
is now called Al Fayoum, supposed to be the 
ancient Heracleotic name, the capital of which, 
bearing the same name, is thought to have 
been either Heracleopolis, Nilopolis, or Arsi- 
noe, and is said by the natives to have been 
built by Joseph, to whom they own themselves 
obliged for the improvements of this territory; 
which being much the lowest part of Egypt, 
was before nothing but a standing pool, till 
that patriarch, by cutting canals, and particu- 
larly the great one'which reaches from the Nile 
to the lake Meeris, drained it of the water, and 


- clearing it of the rushes and marshy weeds ren- 


dered it fit for tillage. It is now the most fer- 


‘tile and best cultivated land in the whole king- 
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dom, containing a great number of villages, 
and yields grapes and other fruits in abundanice ; 
and it fails not bearing even in those years 
when the Nile not rising to its usual height 
occasions a scarcity in the other parts of 
Egypt. There are still eignty canals, like rivers, 
several of which are twenty, thirty, and forty 
leagues in length, receiving and distributing 
the inundation over the country. Except six, 
the others are almost all filled up, and are dry 
when the Nile is low, ' The grand lakes of 
Meeris, Bahira, and Mareotis, were vast re- 
servoirs to contain the superabundant waters, 
and afterwards disperse them among the neigh- 
bouring plains. Besides these reservoirs, al! the 
towns a litile distance from the Nile are sur- 
rounded by spacious ponds, for the convenience 
of the inhabitants and agriculture. Twelve 
hundred years has this country been subjected 
to a people, who, not farmers themselves, have 
suffered these great works to perish, and the 
ignorance of ils present government will -com- 
plete their destruction, The limits of culti- 
vated Egypt yearly decrease, and barren sands 
every where accumulate. When the Turks 
conquered Egypt, in 1517, the lake Mareotis 
was near the walls of Alexandria, and the 
canal through which its waters ran to that 
city was navigable. This lake has disappeared, 
and the lands it watered, which, according to 
historians, produced corn, wine, aud fruits in 
abundance, are become deserts, where the me- 
Jancholy traveller finds neither tree, shrub, nor 
verdure.- ‘The very canal, ‘the work of. Alex- 
ander, necessary for the subsistence of the city 
he had built, is almost filled up; it is dry ex- 
cept when the waters are at the highest point 
of inundation, and soon ‘becomes so again. 
Population has equally suffered: ancient 
Egypt supplied food to eight millions of inha. 
bitants, and to Italy and the neighbouring pro- 
vinces likewise. At present, the estimate is 
not one half. Seed-time differs according to 
the province, and the height of the ground. 
Near Syene, wheat and barley are sown in Oc- 
tober, and reaped in January. About Girge, 
the harvest month is February, and March 
round Grand Cairo: such is the general pro- 
gress of the harvest through the Said. There 
are many exceptions, according as the lands are 
high or low, more or less distant from the 
river. ‘They sow and reap all the year in Lower 
Egypt, wherever they can obtain the water of 
the river. The land is never fallow, and yields 
three harvests annually; there the traveller in- 
cessantly beholds the charming prospect of 
flowers, fruits, and corn; and spring, summer, 
and autumn, at once present their treasures. 
Descending from the cataracts, at the begin- 
ning of January, the wheat is seen almost ripe; 
farther on it is in ear; and still farther the 
fields are green. Lucerne is mowed three 
times between November and March, and is 
the only hay of Egypt, serving chiefly to fodder 
the cattle. The Egyptian art-of hatching chick- 
ens is peculiar to themselves. ‘Their manner 
of raising bees is not less extraordinary, and be- 
speaks great ingenuity. Upper Egypt pre- 
serving its verdure only four or five months, 
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the flowers and harvest being seen no longer, 
the people of the Lower Egypt profit by this 
circumstance, assembling on board large boats 
the bees of different villages. Each proprietor 
confides his hives, with his own mark, to the 
boatman, who, when loaded, gently proceeds 
up the river, and stops at every place where he 
finds verdure and flowers. The bees swarm 
from theircells at break of day and collect their 
nectar, returning several times loaded with 
booty, and, in the evening, re-enter their hives, 
without ever mistaking their abode. Were 
heat the principle of diseases, the Said would 
not be habitable; but it only seems to occa- 
sion a burning fever, to which the inhabitants 
are subject, and which they cure by regimen, 
drinking much water, and bathing in the river; 
in- other respects they are strong and healthy. 
Old men are numerous; and many ride on 
horseback at eighty.’ The food they eat in the 
hot.season much contributes to the preservation 
of their health; it is chiefly vegetables, pulse, 
and milk. ‘They bathe frequently, eat little, 
seldom drink fermented liquors, and mix much 
lemon juice in their food. This abstinence 
preserves vigour to a very advanced age. ‘The 
waters of the Nile are lighter, softer, and more 
agreeable to the taste than almost any other. 
In Lower Egypt, the neighbourhood of the 
sea, the large lakes, and the abundance of the 
waters, moderate the sun’s heat, and preserve a 
delightful temperature. The greatest torment 
of the inhabitants are the gnats and-musquitos, 
which, rising by millions out of the marshes, 
swarm in the air and the houses. ‘The hand- 
kerchief must be held in the hand all day. It 
is the first thing a visitor receives, and at night 
it is necessary to sleep under niusquiteros. Dis- 
eases of the eyes are the commonest in Egypt, 
where the blind are numerous. Eight thou- 


sand of these unfortunate people are decently , 


maintained in the great mosque of Grand 
Cairo. It is from this country that the English 
have, within a few years, imported that dread- 
ful disorder, the ophthalmia, The small pox 
is very common in Egypt, without committing 
great ravages. As to pulmonary diseases, 
which in cold countries carry off so many in 
the prime of youth, they are unknown in this 
happy climate. The unhealthy season in 
Egypt is from February till the end of May ; 
the south winds blow at intervals, and load the 
atmosphere with a subtile dust, which makes 
breathing difficult, and drive before them per- 
nicious exhalations. Sometimes the heat be- 
comes insupportable, and the thermometer 
suddenly rises twelve degrees. 

Egypt was governed by its own kings till 
Cambyses became master of it 525 years B.C. 
This country continued under the Persian yoke 


till the time of Alexander the Great, who;.- 


having conquered Persia, built=the city6f 
Alexandria. He was succeeded by Ptolemy, 


the son of Lagus, 324 years B.C. Ten kings: 


of that name succeeded each other, till Cleopa- 
tra, the sister of the last Ptolemy, ascended the 


throne; when Egypt became a. Roman pro- 


vince, and continued so till the reign of Omar, 
the second calif of the successors of Mahomet, 
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who drove away the Romans, after it had been 
in their hands 700 years. When the power 
ef the califs declined, Saladine set up the em- 
pire of the Mamlouks, which became so 
_ powerful in time, that they extended their do- 
minions over a great part of Africa, Syria, and 
Arabia. Last of all, Selim, a Turkish emperor, 
conquered Egypt. The present population of 
Egypt is computed at 3,300,000. ‘The inha- 
bitants are composed of four different races of 
people; the Turks, who pretend to be masters 
of the country; the Arabs, who were conquer- 
ed by the ‘Turks; the Cophts, who are de- 
scended from the first Egyptians that became 
Christians; and the Mamlouks, who were 
originally Circassian or Mingrelian slaves, but 
being the. only: military force, are the real 
masters of the country. Of these last, M. Vol- 
ney observes, that during the 550 years they 
have been established in Egypt, not one of 
them has founded a subsisting family; not one 
family exists in the second generation ; but all 
their children perish in the first or second year. 
The method of perpetuating them is the same 
as that by which they were established ; that 
is, they are kept up by slaves transported from 
the original country, The Russians have, 
therefore, rendered a very important service to 
the Turks, by checking the traffic of slaves in 
Mount Caucasus. Egypt has been, for many 
years, distracted by the civil wars between the 
different contending beys, by which its 24 pro- 
vinces were governed. 

- The animals found in Egypt are tigers, hye- 
nas, antelopes, apes, camels, black cattle, 
horses, and asses; crocodiles, once thought 
peculiar to this country ; camelions, ichneu- 
mons, ostriches, eagles, hawks, &c. 

For a description of those stupendous and. 
almost indestructible manuments of human 
grandeur, the pyramids, so often taken notice 
of by travellers, see the article PyRaMmIDs. 

EGYPTIAN PEBBLE. See Jaspis. 

EGYPTIANS, or gypsies. See Gypsies. 

EKHRENBREITSTEIN, a very ancient 

fortress, in the electorate of Treves, on the E. 
bank of the Rhine, opposite Coblentz. It 
stands on the summit of a stupendous rock, 
not less than 800 feet above the level of the 
river, and has been thought, when supported 
by acompetent garrison, to be impregnable. 
This fortress, however, surrendered to the 
French, after a long siege, and a blockade of 
above a year’s continuance, in Feb. 1799. It 
has a communication with Coblentz, by sub- 
terraneous passages cut out of the solid rock, 
and is plentifully supplied with water from a 
well 280 feet deep. . 
’ EHRE’TIA. In botany, a genus of the 
elass pentandria, order monogynia. Drupe 
two-celled; nuts solitary, two-celled; stigma 
notched. Nine species; chiefly of the West 
Indies, and South America: generally shrubs: 
but e. tinifolia, a Jamaica tree; with alternate 
leaves, and white terminal flowers. 

EHRHARTA. In botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order digynia. Calyx, glume 


two-valved, one-flowered ; corol, glume dou, | 
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ble, each of them two-valved, the outer one: 


ly ranged under the genus melica. 
curious grasses, some species are awned, but 
the greater number awnless. 


EIA, and Ey, in our old writers are used 


for an island; sometimes for water: they ge- 
nerally have either one or other of these senses, 
when they terminate a word. 

To EJAICULATE. v. a. (ejaculor, Latin.) 
To throw ; to shoot ; to dart out (Grew). 

EJACULAI!TION. s. (from ejaculate.) 1. 
The act of darting or throwing out (Bacon). 
1. A short prayer darted out occasionally 
(Taylor). 


EJACULATORS, in anatomy, a name ap-, 


plied to two muscles of the penis, from their 
office in the ejection of the semen. 

EJ A/CULATORY. a. (from ejaculate.) 1. 
Suddenly darted out (Duppa). 2. Sudden; 
hasty (L’ Estrange). 

'To EJEICT. v. a. (ejicio, ejectum, Latin.) 
1. To throw out; to cast forth; to void (San- 
dys). 2. ‘To throw out or expel from an 
office or possession (Dryden). 3. To expel; 
to drive away (Shakspeare). 4. 'To.cast away ; 
to reject (Henker). 

EJE/CTION. s. (ejectio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of casting out; expulsion (Broome). 2. 
(In physick.) ‘The discharge of any thing by 
an emunctory (Quincy). 

EJECTMENT, in law, is a mixed action, 
by which a lessee for years, when ousted, may 
recover his term Ha damages; it is real in 
respect of the lands, but personal in respect of 
the damages. Since the disuse of real action, 
this mixed proceeding is become the common 


Of these. 


method of trying the title to lands or tene-. 


ments. Runn.on Ejectments. 

The modern method of proceeding in eject« 
ment entirely depends on a string of legal fic- 
tions ; no actual lease is made; no actual en- 
try by the plaintiff; no actual ouster by the 
defendant; but all are merely ideal for the sole 
purpose of trying the title. . To this end, a 
lease for a term of years is stated in the proceed- 
ings to have been made by him who claims 
title to the plaintiff, who is generally an ideal 
fictitious person, who has no existence, though 
it ought to be a real person to answer for the 
defendant’s costs.. In this proceeding, which 
is the declaration (for there is no other pro- 
cess in this action), it is also stated, that the 
lessee, in consequence of the demise to him 
made, entered into the premises; and that the 
defendant, who is also now another ideal ficti- 
tious person, and who is called the casual 
ejector, afterwards entered thereon, and ousted, 
the plaintiff ; for. which ouster the plaintiff 
brings this action. Under this declaration is 
written a notice, supposed to be written by this 
casual ejector, directed to the tenant in pos- 
session of the premises; in which notice the 
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casual ejector informs the tenant of the action 
brought by the lessee, and assures him, that as 
he, the casual ejector, has no title at all to the 
premises, he shall make no defence, and there- 
fore he advises the tenant to appear im court, 
at a certain time, and defend his own title, 
otherwise he, the casual ejector, will suffer 
judgment to be had against him, by which the 
actual tenant will inevitably be turned out of: 
possession. 2. Cromp. Prac. 152. 

The ancient way of proceeding was by ac- 
tual sealing a lease on the premises, by the 
party in interest who was to try the titles; 
and this method is still in use in the following 
cases : 

First, Where the house or thing for which 
cjectment is brought is empty. Secondly, 
When a corporation is lessor of the plaintiff, 
they must give 4 letter of attorney to some peta. 
son to enter’and seal a lease on the land; for a 
corporation cannot make an attorney or a bai- 
lif except by deed, nor can they appear but by 
making a proper person their attorney by deed, 
therefore they cannot enter and demise upon 
the land as natural persons can. LL. Raym. 
135. Thirdly, When the several interests of 
the lessor of the plaintiff are-not known, for in 
that case it is proper to seal a lease on the pre- 
mises, dest they should fail in setting out in 
their declaration the several interests which 
each man possesses. Fourthly, Where the 
proceedings are in an inferior court, they must 
proceed by actually sealing a lease, because they 
cannot make rules confess lease, entry, and 
ouster, inasmuch as inferior courts have not 
authority to imprison for disobedience to their 
rules. 

Iv is a general rule, that no person can in 
any case bring an ejectment, unless he has in 
himself at the time a right of entry: for al- 
though by the modern practice the defendant 
is obliged by rule of court to confess lease, 
entry, and ouster, yet that rule was only de- 
signed to expedite the trial of the plaintifi’s 
right, and not to give him a right which he 
had not before; and therefore, when it hap- 
pens that the person claiming title to the lands 
has no right of entry, he cannot maintain his 
action. 3 Black. 206. 

The damages recovered in these actions, 
though formerly their only intent, are now 

-usually (since the title has been considered as 
the principal question) very small and inade- 
quate, amounting commonly to one shilling, 
or some other trivial sum. In order, therefore, 

to complete the remedy, when the possession 
has been long detained from him that has right, 
an action of trespass also lies, after a recovery 
in ejectment, to recover the mesne profits 

which the tenant in possession had wrongfully 
received; which action may be brought in the 
name of either the nominal plaintiff in the 
ejectment, or his lessor, against the tenant in 
possession, whether he is made party to the 
ejectment, or suffers judgment to go by de- 
fault. . 

EIGH. interj. An expression of sudden de- 
light. bes Oa 
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EIGHT. a. (from the Saxon.) A number 


‘consisting of twice four. 


EIGHTEEN. a. A number consisting of 
ten and eight units added together. 

EIGHTEENTH. a. The order of a thing, | 
either in place or succession, which is removed 
the distance of seventeen from the first; of 
twice as much or as far as the ninth. 

EIGHTH. a. A word expressing the order 
in which a thing stands from the first, when it 
is next beyond the seventh. 

E1GHTH, in music, an octave. 

EIGHTIETH. a. An ordinal, implying that 
a thing or succession is removed eighty times, 
including the first. 

EIGHT-PETALLED COROL, in bota- 
ny, consisting of eight distinct petals.. Octope- 
tala corolla; as in mimusops.. When it is 
only deeply divided into eight parts, itis said to 
be eight-cleft. or octofid ; (corolla octofida) as 
in fuchsia and chlora. We have an example 
of an eight-cleft calyx (calyx octofidus) in tor- 
mentilla. ‘s 

re a. Eight times twenty, or 
160. . 

EIGHTY. s. A number consisting of eight 
times ten added together.. 

EIGNE. a. (aisne, French.) In law, the 
elder, or first-born; not alienable; entailed. 

EILE/MA., (cane; from dew, to involve ;' 
q. d. involution.) Contortion or involution of 
the eileum or ileum: iliac passion. . 

EIV’LEUM. (easy; from edew, to involve.) 
The ileum; so called from its many circumn- 
volutions. | . 

EILEUS. (from the theme above.) The 
same as eilema, iliac passion. 

EVSEL. s. (eosil, Saxon.) Vinegar; any 
acid. 

EISETERIA. (from seepa, Lenter.) In 
antiquity, the day on which the magistrates at 
Athens entered upon their office. 

EITHER. pron. (2xSen, Saxon.) One or 
other of two persons or things indifferently. 2. 
Each ; both (Hale). 

Ev/ruer. ad. A distributive adverb, answer- 
ed by or: either the one or the other (Bacon). 

EJULA/TION. s. (ejulatio, Lat.) Outery 5 
lamentation ; moan; wailing (G. of the Ton.). 

EKE. ad. (eac, Saxon’) Also; likewise 
(Prior). 

To EXE. v. a. (eacan, Saxon.) 1. To ins 
crease (Spenser). 2. 'To supply ; to fill up de- 
ficiencies (Pope). 3. To protract ; to lengthen | 
(Shakspeare). 4. To spin out by useless ad- 
ditions (Pope). “A 

EKEBIRGIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class decandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
parted; corol: five-petalled; mectary a ring 
surrounding the germ ; berry five-seeded. One 
species only ; a Cape tree with pinnate leaves 5 
leaflets ovate, lanceolate, entire; panicle axil- 
lary, corymbed ; pedicels and calyxes woolly. 

EKLYSIS, in ancient music, a particular 
kind of tuning in the enharmonic genus; in 
which the performer dropped from a certain 
sound to one that.was lower by three quarter 
tones... i. beats bret see 
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EKRON, in scripture history, a city and 
government of the Philistines. ’ 

To ELAIBORATE. v. a. (elaboro, Latin.) 
1. To prodace with labour (Young). 2. To 
heighten and improve by successive endeavours 
or operations (Arbuthnot). 

Eva‘’sorare. a. (elaloratus, Latin.) Fi- 
nished with great diligence (Waller). 

ELA'BORATELY. ad. Laboriously ; dili- 
gently ; with great study (Newton). 

ELABORA‘TION. §s.. (from. elaborate.) 
improvement by successive operations (Ray). 

ELHEAGNUS.  Oleaster, or wild olive. 
In botany, a genus of the class tetrandria, order 
monogynia. Corolless ; calyx four-cleft, cam- 
panulate, superior ; drupe beneath the calyx. 
‘Ten species; one or two from the south of 
Europe: the rest from India. Those more 
frequently cultivated among ourselves are, 

1. E. orientalis: with oblong, ovate, opake 
leaves, paler underneath, but not glossy or 
silvery : flowers small, yellowish in the inside, 
and not unpleasantly scented when fully 
blown. 

2. E. angustifolia : with lanceolate leaves, 
silvery white underneath. It is sometimes a 
‘thorny tree: very beautiful both in leaves and 
flower, and chiefly cultivated in our gardens. 

3. E. latifola: with ovate, alternate leaves, 
elegantly silvered, and variegated with dark- 
coloured spots. It is a native of Ceylon. 

The last species is too tender to be exposed 
to the changeful climate of this country, and 
must therefore always be treated as a green- 
house or a stove plant. The two former 
species are best propagated by laying down the 
young shoots in autumn: in a twelvemonth 
after which they will take root and may be 
separated from the parent stock, and trans- 
planted to the places for which they are in- 
tended. 

ELASOCARPUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class polyandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
leaved, or five-parted ; petals five, jagged; an- 
thers two-valved ai the tip; drupe with a 
grooved and tubercled nut. Five species ; trees 
of India or New Zealand : of which e. copalli- 
ferus, with leaves very entire and terminal 
panicle, yields the resin called Gum Copal, so 
frequently employed in our varnishes. 

ELASOTHESIUM, in antiquity, the same 
as alipterium. . 

Yo ELA/NCE. v. a. (elancer, French.) To 
throw out ; to dart (Prior). 

ELAPHEBOLIA, an ancient festival in 

honour of Diana the huntress. 
' ELAPHEBOLIUM, the ninth month of 
‘the Athenian year, answering to the latter part 
of February and beginning of March. Itcon- 
‘tained 30 days, and took its name from the 
festival Ebolia which was celebrated in that 
“month. 

ELAPHOBOSCUM. (elaphoboscum, sra- 

| -Peborxey ; from edagos, a stag, and Booxw, to eat; 
‘so called, because deer eat them greedily,) 
The wild parsnip. See Pastinaca. 
' ELAPHRUS, in zoology, a tribe of co- 
‘beopterous insects belonging tothe genus cicin- 


Vapours. 
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dela thus denominated by Fabricius in his en- 
tomological system. See CrcinDELA. 

ELASMIS. See Tate. 

To ELA/PSE. v. a. Celapsus, Lat.) To pass 
away ; to glide away (Clarissa). 

ELA/STICAL. Exvasric. a. (from sew.) 
Having the power of returning to the form 
from which it was distorted ; springy; having 
the power of a spring (Newson). 

ELAsTic BITUMEN. See BITUMEN, 

ELastic FLutps. See Air, Gass, and 


ELasticgum. SeeCaoutTcuouc, | 

ELASTIC PERICARP, in botany, throwing 
open, or casting off its valves with a spring, as 
in dictamnus albus. Not different from Dis- 
SILTENT ; which see. 

Exastic stTRInes, such as possess the 
property of restoring themselves to the figure and 
position which they had lost by the action of 
some other body upon them. Strings of catgut 
and of gold, brass, and silver wire, are generally 
denominated elastic, and indeed have the term 
applied to them with more propriety than any 
other strings we are acquainted with: on this 
account they are made _use of in the constfuc- 
tion of musical stringed instruments. Mathe- 
maticians have endeavoured to investigate the 
nature of,the curve into whicha vibrating elas- 
tic string would form itself at any period of its 
vibration. The theorem of Euler and De La 
Grange, in the case where the stretched string 
is supposed to be first at rest, is in effect this: 
continue the figure each wayalternately on dif- 
ferent sides of the axis, and in contrary posi- 
tions ; then, from any point of the curve, take 
an absciss each way, in the same proportion to 
the length of the chord as any given portion of 
time bears to the time of onesemivibration, and 
the half sum of the ordinates will be the dis- 
tance of that point of the string from the axis; 
at the expiration of the time given. Experi- 
ments have fully proved the accuracy of this 


~construction, and the non-existence of what 
thas been called the harmonical curve. 


Dr. 
‘Thomas Young, in part I. Phil. Trans. 1800, 
has given an entertaining account of the multi- 
farious figures of musical strings, according to 
the different ways in which they are put in 
motion; wherein he observes, that when a 
string is of unequal thickness, or when it is 
loosely tended and forcibly inflected, the apsides 
and double-points of the orbits have a very evi- 
dent rotatory motion. The compound rota- 


-tions seem to demonstrate the existence of se- 


condary vibrations, and to account for the acute 
harmonic sounds which generally attend the 
fundamental sound. . This gentleman also re- 
marks, that, there is one fact respecting these 
secondary notes which seems entirely to have 
escaped notice. Ifa chord be inflected at one- 
half, one-third, or any other aliquot part of its 
length, and then suddenly left at liberty, the 


harmonic note which would be produced by 


dividing the chord at that point is entirely lost, 
and is not to be distinguished during any part 
of the continuance of the sound. ‘This demon- 
strates, that the secondary notes do not depend 
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spon any interference of the vibrations of the 
air with each other, nor upon any sympathetic 
agitation of auditory fibres, nor upon any effect 
of reflected sound upon the cherd, but merely 
upon its initial figure and motion. See CHorp, 
Harmonics, and STRING, 
ELASTICITY, that disposition in bodies 
by which they endeavour to restore themselves 
to the posture from whence they were displac- 
ed by any external force. The principal phe- 
nomena observable in elastic bodies are: 1. 
That an elastic body (i. e. a body perfectly 
elastic, if any such there be) endeavours to re- 
store itself with the same force with which it is 
pressed or bent. @. An elastic body exerts its 
force equally towards all sides; though the 
effect is chiefly found on that side where the 
resistance is weakest, as is evident in the case 
of a gun exploding a ball, a bow shooting out 
an arrow, &c.3. Elastic bodies, in what man- 
ner soever struck, or impelled, are inflected, 
and rebound after the same manner: thus a 
bell vields the same musical sound, in what 
manner or on what side soever it be struck ; 
the.same of a tense or musical chord ; and a 
body rebounds from a plane in the same 
angle in which it meets or strikes it, making 
the angle of incidence equal to the angle of re- 
flection, whether the intensity of the stroke be 
greater or less. 4. A. body perfectly liquid, if 
any svch there be, cannot be elastic, if it be 
allowed that its parts cannot be compressed. 5. 
A body perfectly solid, if any such there be, 
cannot be elastic; because, having no pores, it 
is incapable of being compressed. 6. The 
elastic properties of bodies seem to differ, ac- 
cording to their greater or less density or com- 
pactness, though notin an equal degree : thus, 
metals are rendered more compact and elastic 
by being hammered: tempered steel is much 
more elastic than soft steel ; and the density of 
the former is to that of the latter as 7809 to 
7738: cold condenses solid bodies, and ren- 
ders them more elastic; whilst heat, that re- 
laxes them, has the opposite effect: but, on 
the contrary, air, and other elastic fluids, are 
expanded by heat, and rendered more elastic. 
Some bodies are almost perfectly elastic, that 
is, when their shape is changed by external 
pressure, and that pressure is removed, they 
recover their former shape completely, and they 
recover it with great promptitude. Glass, 
ivory, hard steel, are of this kind. But most 
bodies either do not recover it completely, or 
they recover it very slowly; some hardly re- 
cover itat all. <A rod of iron will, when con- 
siderably bent, not nearly recover its shape ; a 
rod of lead still less ; and a rod of soft clay will 
hardly recover it in any degree. ‘These, how- 
ever, are but gradations of one and the same 
quality: if the quiescent form of a body is very 
little disturbed, it will recover itagain. Thus, 
a common soft iron wire of N° 0. and 12 inches 
long, if twisted once round, will return com. 
pletely to its original form, and will allow this 
to be repeated for ever ; but if it be twisted 14 
turns, it will untwist only 1: and in this new 
form, it will twist and untwist one turn as 


often as we please. Even a rod of soft clay 
4th of an inch in diameter, and 7 feet long, 
will bear one twist as often as we please; but 
if twisted 4 times, will untwist itself only one 
turn, and will do this as often as we choose. 
In short, it appears that the particles of bodies, 
usually called unelastic, will ‘admit a small 
change of distance or situation, and will recover 
it again, exhibiting perfect elasticity, in opposi- 
tion to very small forces ; but if they are forced 
too far from this situation, they have no ten- 

ency to return to it completely, but find inter- 
mediate situations, in which they have the very 
same connections with the surrounding par- 
ticles; and in this new situation, they can again 
exhibit the same perfect elasticity, in opposition 
to very small forces. Mr, Coulomb conceives ~ 
such bodies to consist of elastic particles : they 
manifest perfect elasticity, so long as the forces 
employed to change their shape do not remove 
the particles from their present contacts ; but 
if they are removed from these, they slide on to 
other situations, where they again exhibit the © 
same appearances. 

If two bodies perfectly elastic strike one’ 
against another, there will be or remain in each 
the same relative velocity as before, 2. e. they 
will recede with the same velecity as that with 
which they met. ~For the compressive force, 
or the magnitude of the stroke in any given 
bodies, arises from the relative velocity of those 
bodies, and is proportional to it; and bodies 
perfectly elastic will restore themselves com- 
pletely to the figure they had before the shock ; 
or, in other words, the restitutive force is equal 
to the compressive, and therefore must be equal 
to the force with which they came together, 
and eonsequently they must by elasticity recede 
from each other with the same velocity. Hence, 
taking equal times before and after the shock, 
the distances between the bodies will be equal : 


and therefore the distances of times from the 


common centre of gravity will, in the same 
times, be equal. Whence the laws of percus- 
sion of bodies perfectly elastic are easily deduced. 

The cause or principle of elasticity has been 
variously assizned. The Cartesians account 
for it from the materia subtilis making an effort 
to pass through pores that are too narrow for it. 
But others, setting aside the precarious notion 
of a materia subtilis, account for elasticity from 
that great law of nature attraction, or the cause 
of the cohesion of the parts of solid and firm 
bodies. ‘Thus, say they, when a hard body is 
struck or bent, so that the component parts are 
moved a little from each other, but not quite 
disjointed or broke off, or separated so far as to 
be out of the power of that attracting force 
whereby they cohere ; they must certainly, on 
the cessation of the external violence, spring 
back to their former natural state. Others re~ 
solve elasticity into the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere : fora violent tension, or compression, 
though not so great as to separate the constitu- 
ent particles of bodies far enough to let in any 
foreign matter, must yet occasion many little 


-vacnola between the separated surfaces ; so that 


upon the removal of the force they will close — 
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again by the pressure of the aérial fluid upon 
the external parts. (See ATMOSPHERE.) 
Lastly, others attribute the elasticity of all hard 
bodies to the power of resilition in the air in- 
cluded within them; and io make the elastic 
force of the air the principle of elasticity in all 
other bodies. But all these explications are 
unsatisfactory. 

M. Libes, the ingenious author of the 
Nouveau Dictionnaire de Physique, has given 
at p. 341, &c. of his first volume, a new ex- 
plication of the phenomena of elasticity, which 
depends upon the following principles : 

1. The signs of elasticity suppose a compres- 
-sion effected, that is, an alteration in the figure 
of bodies produced by the mutual approach of 
the molecule: whence it results, that bodies, 
whose molecule yield with a very great facility 
_to the slightest pressure, so as to roll one over 
another without changing their igure, cannot 


give sensible signs of elasticity. Such in gene-’ 


ral are liquids. 

2. When an elastic body is compressed, some 
of its integrant molecule are brought nearer to 
one another, while others undergo a farther 
separation nearly equal to the approach of the 
former. 

3. At the habitual degree of heat and pres- 
sure which we experience, all bodies have a 
volume determined by the ratio of equality, 
which exists between the attractive. force of 
their particles, and the repulsive force com- 
municated by the caloric combined with those 
particles. 

These being granted, the re-establishment 
of solid bodies, after the compression, appears 
to be the result of the combined action of the 
caloric and of attraction. For in the molecule 
brought nearer by the compression, the repul- 
sive force augments, and the attractive force 
likewise angments; but the augmentation of 
the former force exceeds that of the latter, 
For, at the epoch of the formation of the body, 
such as.it existed previous to the compression, 
the repulsive force communicated to its mole- 
culz by the caloric was sufficient to give the 
degree of separation that was peculiar to the 
body: it was, therefore, superior to the attrac- 
tive force until the moment when the mole- 
culz had become so far separated as was con- 


sistent with the natural state of the body. ° 


Whence it results, that if the particles are 
brought nearer together by compression, that 
is, if they are contracted with the caloric intoa 
smaller space, the ratio of equality which sub- 
sisted between the attraction and the repulsion 
before the compression, must be destroyed in 
favour of the repulsion; and consequently, on 
the cessation of the compression, this surplus of 
repulsive force will act so as to separate again 
the molecule brought nearer by the compres- 
- sion until the equilibrium is re-established be- 

tween the attraction and the repulsion: and 
this equilibrium can only be re-established, 
when the molecules have recovered the degree 
of separation which they had previous. to the 
compression. oe 

, For, similar reasons the attraction will pre- 
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dominate over the repulsion in those particles 
which have suffered a farther separation than 
is due to the natural state: it must, therefore, 
act to draw the particles nearer, and re-establish 
the equilibrium of those forces :; and this equi- 
librium cannot be re-established until the mole- 
cules have recovered the relative distance which 
they had before the compression. 

This theory M. Libes applies to an elastic 
sphere, as an ivory ball when falling upon a 
plane, to a plate of steel, whose extremities are 
brought towards each other by bending, and to 
the known effects of tempered metals, &c. 

In explaining the elasticity of aériform fluids, 
M. Libes calls in to his aid a new force. For, 
in this kind of substances, the repulsion having 
prevailed over the attraction, their particles are 
retained in their mutual position by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. But this force, it may be 
observed, being constant, makes no change in 
the results just stated: except that if the pres- 
sure be taken away, the particles of the gass 
will be separated from one another, until their 
relative distance attains a point determined by 
the equality between the attraction of the earth, 
and the repulsion of those particles. 

Now since all bodies contain caloric, it may 
be asked how it happens that all bodies are not 
elastic, if caloric be the principle of elasticity ? 
To this M. Libes replies by the following re- 
marks: . 

Ist. Since there is not in nature any body, 
either perfectly hard, or perfectly soft, there is 
none but what possesses some degree of elas- 
ticity. H ght bis 

2dly. Perceptible signs of elasticity suppose 
the compression effected: it is not therefore 
surprising, that bodies in which we cannot pro- 
duce compression should not give any sign of 
elasticity. 

3dly. Although caloric be the principle of 
elasticity, it does not follow that all bodies 
which contain caloric must exhibit this pro- 
perty. 1. Too much or too little caloric may 
equally weaken the elastic force. ‘Vhe different 
forms which distinguish the integrant molecule 
of different bodies, the different arrangement 
assumed by those molecule, according to cir- 
cumstances, may be sometimes more or less 
favourable, at others more or less prejudicial to 
elasticity. 2. Soft bodies, such as butter, 
humid clay, &c. experience in their soft state 
a commencement of solution by water, which 
must alter the repulsive force of their molecule, 
and consequently hurt. the elasticity. This is 
so true, that these bodies, freed from their 
aqueous parts, without agerch ek their tempera- 
ture yield sensible signs of elasticity. 

M. Libes, instead of attempting to explain, 
as some would expect, why caloric is elastic, 
says it is not necessary to suppose it so. For 
it may communicate this property to other 
bodies without being so itself. This position 
he illustrates as follows: when dry bread is 
immersed in water, that bread becomes swoln, 
its particles being farther separated from one 
another: water, therefore, by penetrating the 
pores of the bread, communicates to its particles 
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a repulsive force; yet it would be ridiculous to 
conclude from hence, that the molecule of 
water mutually repel one another. In like 
manner, when we subject a body to the action 
of heat, its integrant molecules are separated 
from one another, and acquire a repulsive force 
by their combination with caloric: but this 
phenomenon, like the preceding, probably de- 
pends upon the concourse of several attractive 
forces, such as that of the molecule of the 
caloric, that of the particles of the body for one 
another, and, lastly the reciprocal attraction of 
the particles of the‘calorie and those of the 
body penetrated by that fluid ; whence it results 
that the elasticity of bodies by no means pre- 
supposes that of the caloric which has given 
rise to it. 

Indeed, M. Libes does not regard as com- 
pletely demonstrated the existence of the fluid 
called caloric, he assumes the hypothesis as a 
matter of convenience, which enables us to 
abridge the language of philosophical discuse 
sions, and to found upon our reasonings an 
analytical calculus. He next, therefore, pro- 
ceeds\to state his theory analytically; and de- 
duces from his Prd the following results 
among others. 1. That when we compress 
elastic fluids, the repulsive force becomes more 
powerful than the attractive, and consequently 
when the compression ceases, the molecule 
ought to return towards their first position. 2 
That liquids and aériform fluids have the ex- 
clusive privilege of assuming a larger volume 
when the pressure of the atmosphere is taken 
away. (Duct. de Phys. Retrospect, No. 8.) 

ELASTICITY OF THE AIR. See AiR and 
PNEUMATICS. 

ELA’TE. a. (elatus, Latin.) Flushed, 
puffed up, or haughty, on account of success, 

To Exalts, v. a. To puff up; to make one 
proud with praise, prosperity, or success; to 
exalt or heighten. 

EvatTe, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order triandria. Male; calyx three- 
toothed; corol. three-petalled; anthers six, 
sessile. Female; calyx one-leafed ; corol three- 
petalled ; pistil one; stigmas three ; drupe one- 
seeded. One species only: an Indian palm, 
about fourteen feet high, the nut of which is 
chewed by the natives as the areca or betel-leaf. 

ELA/TER, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas filiform, 
lodged in a groove under the-head and thorax 
terminating in an elastic spine placed ina cavity 
of the abdomen; by which means the body, 
when placed on the back, springs up and re- 
covers its natural posture. A hundred and 
eighty-three species, inhabiting the four quarters 
of the globe; and about thirty found in. our 
own country, most commonly in our gardens ; 
these are generally of a dun, dusky, or black 
hue. They may be conveniently divided into 
the following tribes or subtribes.~ | 

A. Feelers hatchet-shaped, which includes 

nearly the whole. 

B. Feelers clavate, the club round; which 

includes the Fabrician tribe parnus. 

Many of these insects are phosphorescent, and 
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are ‘therice specifically denominated noctilu-" 
cens, phosphorzeus, ignitus, fulgens, &e. Of 
all these the noctilucens is the most curious, 
which isspecifically distinguished by a glabrous 
yellow spot on the sides of the thorax. This 
insect aflords a phosphorescent light in the night 
time, the streams of which are so strong that a 
paige may see to read the smallest print by it. 

Vhen placed on its back, moreover, it will 
spring four or five inches from the level on 
which it is put to recover its natural position. 
See Nat. Hist. Pl. LXXXVIL. 

ELATERIUM, in botany, a species of 
momordica, of the monoecia monandria class 
and order. Natural order of cucurbitacez. 
Essential character: Male, calyxless; corol’ 
salver-shaped. Female, calyxless ; corol salver- 
shaped ; capsule inferior, one-celled, two-valy- 
ed. See MomornDICca. 

ELATERIUM, in pharmacy, a violently pur- 
gative medicine, prepared from the above. 

ELATINE. Water-wort. In botany, a 
genus of the class octandria, order tetragynia. 
Calyx: four-leaved ; petals four; capsule su- 
perior, four-celled, four-valved, many-seeded ; 
the partitions opposite to the fissures. Two 
species; aquatic annuals of Europe, and one 
of them, e. hydropiper, with opposite leaves, 
common to the, ditches of our own country. 

ELaTIne. (elatine, sarin; from srerluy, 
smaller, being the smaller species.) Fluellen. 
Female speedwell.. Antirrhinum elatine of 
Linnéus. The leaves of this plant have a rough= 
ish bitter taste but no smell. It was formerly 
much used against scurvy and old ulcerations, 
but now wholly forgotten. See ANTIRRHI- 
NUM. 

ELA/TION. s. (from elate.) Haughtiness: 
proceeding from success ( Aéterbury). 

ELBE, a large river of Germany, which 
rises in the Mountain of the Giants, on the 
confines of Bohemia and Silesia. After pass- 
ing by Koningsgratz, Dresden, Magdeburg,. 
&c. it falls into the German ocean a little be- 
low the fortress of Gluckstadt. 

ELBING, a town of Marienburg, in Regal 
Prussia, It is subject to Poland, and is 30 
miles S.E. of Dantzic. | Lat. 54.9 N. Lon. 
19. 35 E. 

E’LBOW. s. (elhoga, Saxon.) 1. The next 
joint or curvature of the arm below the shoulder 
(Pope). 2. Any flexure, or angle (Bacon). 
3. To be at the ELpow. 'To be near (Shak- 
speare). : 

To E/t Bow. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
push with the elbow (Dryden). 2. 'To push ; 
to drive to a distance (Dryden). 

To K/tBow. v. vn. To jut out in angles. 

Exsow, or CuBIT OF A HORSE; the hind 
part of the arm that points towards the ster- 
num. 

E/ILBOWCHAIR. s. (elbow and chair.) A’ 
chair with arms to support the elbows (Gay). 

E/LBOWROOM. s. Room to stretch out: 
the elbows; freedom from confinement’ 
(South). : 

ELCESAITES, in church-history, a sect’ 
who made their appearance in the reign of the _ 
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emperor Trajan, and took their name from 
their leader Elcesai. The Elcesaites keep a 
mean between the Jews, Christians, and Pa- 
gans ; they worshipped but one God, observed 
the Jewish sabbath, circumcision, and the 
other ceremonies of the law. ‘They rejected 
the Pentateuch and the Prophets: nor had they 
more respect for the writings. of the apostles, 
particularly those of St. Paul. 4 

ELCOSIS. (elcosis, ehxwots from fAxog, an 
ulcer.) A disease attended with fetid, carious, 
and chronic ulcers. The term is seldom used. 

ELDER TREE. See Samsucus. 

Exper (Dwarf). See SamBucus. 

Ever. a. (the comparative of eld, now 
obsolete.) One who surpasses another in years ; 
one who is born before, or one who survives 
another. 

RILDERS. s. plur. 1. Persons whose ages 
give them afclaim to reverence (Sandys). 2. 
Ancesters (Pope). 3. Those who are older 
than others (Hooker). 

ELpers, among the Jews, were persons of 
great age, experience, and wisdom: the deno- 
mination is known in the Presbyterian disci- 
| pline. They are officers who, with the mi- 
nisters aud deacons, compose the sessions of 
the kirk. The elder’s business is to assist the 
minister in visiting the congregation upon oc- 
casion, to watch over the morals of the people 
of his district, and to give them private reproof 
in case of any disorder; but if the, scandal be 
gross, or the person obstinate, he Jays the thing 
before the session. The elders are chosen from 
among the most substantial, knowing and re- 
gular people, by the session or consistory of the 
kirk. There is an indefinite number of elders 
in each parish ; generally about twelve. There 
is a ruling elder in every session: he should be 
a man of spotless character, and of principal 
consideration and interest in his parish; he is 
chosen out of the kirk session: the congregation 
is to approve of the choice: the minister ordains 
him before the congregation: he may be chosen 
to assist if any church judicatory, and in all 
_manner of government and discipline has an 
equal vote with the minister. ° 

E/LDERSHIP. s. (from elder.) 1. Seniority; 
primogeniture (Rowe). 2. Presbytery ; eccle- 
Siastical senate (Hooker), 

E’LDEST. a. (The superlative of old.) 1. 
The oldest; that has the right of primogeniture 
(Shakspeare). 2. That has lived most years 
(Locke). . 

ELEATIC PHILOSOPHY, among the 
ancients, a name given to that of the Stoics, 
because taught at Ena, in Latin, Velia, a town 
of the Lucani. 

_The founder of this philosophy, or of the 
Eleatic sect, is supposed to have been Xeno- 
phanes, who lived about the fifty-sixth Olym- 
ptad, or between five and six hundred years be- 
fore Christ. This sect was divided into two 
parties, which may be denominated metaphysi- 
cal and physical; the one rejecting, and the 
other approving, the appeal to fact and experi- 
ment. Of the former kind were Xenophanes, 
Parmenides, Melissus, and Zeno, of Elea. 
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They are supposed to have maintained princi- 
ie not,very unlike those of Spinoza; they 
eld the eternity and immutability of the world; 
that whatever existed was only one being; that 
there was neither any generation nor corrup- 
tion ; that this one being was immioveable and 
immutable, and was the true God ; and what- 
ever changes seemed to happen in the universe, 
they considered as mere appearances and illu- 
Sions of sense. The other branch of-the Eleatic 
sect were the atomic philosophers, who formed 
their system from an attention to the phe- 
nomena of nature ; of these the most eousider- 
able were Leucippus, Democritus, and Prota- 
oras. See Epicurgans, and Sroics. 

ELECAMPANE, in botany. See Inuna. 

To ELE’CT. v. a. (electus, Latin.) 1. To 
choose for an office or use (Daniel). 2. (In 
theology.) To select as an object of eternal 
mercy (Milton). 

Eve’ct. a. (from the verb.) 1. Chosen ; 
taken by preference from among others 
(Skakspeare). 2. Chosen to an office, not yet 
in possession (Ayliffe). 3. (in theology.y 
Chosen as an object of eternal mercy (Ham- 
mond.) 

ELEC'TION. s. (electio, Latin.) 1. The 

act of choosing; choice (Whitgift). 2. The 
power of choice (Davies). 3. Voluntary pre- 
ference (Rogers). 4. Discernment; distinc- 
tion (Bacon). 5. The determination of God 
by which any were selected for eternal life 
(Atterbury). 6. The ceremony of a public 
choice (Addison). 
There seems this difference, however, be- 
tween choice and election, that election has 
usually a regard to a company or community, 
which makes the choice; whereas choice is 
seldom used but when a single person makes 
it. 

Evecrion, in British polity, is the people’s 
choice of their representatives in parliament. 
(See PartramMentT.) In this consists the 
exercise of the democratical part of our con- 
stitution: for in a democracy there can be no 
exercise of sovereignty but by suffrage, which 
is the declaration of the people’s will. In all 
democracies, therefore, itis of the utmost im- 
portance to regulate by whom, and in what 
manner, the suffrages are to be given. And 
the Athenians were so justly jealous of this pre- 
rogative, that a stranger who interfered in the 
assemblies of the people was punished by their 
laws with death ; because such a man was 
esteemed guilty of high treason, by usurping 
those rights of sovereignty to which he had no . 
title. In Britain, says Blackstone, where the 
people do not debate in a collective body, but 
by representation, the exercise of this sove- 
reignty consists in the choice of representatives. . 
The laws have therefore very strictly guarded 
against usurpation or abuse of this power, by 
many salutary provisions; which may be re- 
duced to these three points, 1. The qualifica- 
tions of the electors. 2. The qualifications of 
the elected. 3. The proceedings at elections. 

1. As to the qualifications of the electors. 
The true reason of requiring any qualification, 
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with regard to property, in votes, is to exclude 
such persons as are in so mean a situation, that 
they are esteemed to have no will of their own. 
If these persons had votes, they would be 
tempted to dispose of them under some undue 
influence or other. This would give a great, 
an artful, or a wealthy man a larger share in 
elections than is consistent with general liberty. 
If it were probable that every man would give 
his vote freely, and without influence of any 
kind ; then, upon the true theory and genuine 
principles of liberty, every member of the com- 
munity, however poor, should have a vote in 
electing those delegates to whose charge is com- 
mitted the disposal of his property, his liberty, 
and his life. But since that can hardly be ex- 
pected in persons of indigent fortunes, or such 
as are under the immediate dominion of others, 
all popular states have been obliged to establish 
certain qualifications ; whereby some, who are 
suspected to have no will of their own, are ex- 
cluded from voting, in order to set other indi- 
viduals, whose will may be supposed independ- 
ent, more thoroughly upon a level with each 
other. ; 

And this constitution of suffrages is framed 
upon a wiser principle with us, than either of 
the methods of voting, by centuries or by tribes, 
among the Romans. In the methed by cen- 
turies, instituted by Servius Tullius, it was 
principally property, and not numbers, that 
turned the scale: in the method by tribes, 
gradually introduced by the tribunes of the peo- 
ple, numbers only were regarded, and property 
entirely overlooked. Hence the laws passed 
by the former method had usually too great a 
tendency to aggrandize the patricians or rich 
nobles: and those by the latter had too much 
of a levelling principle. Our constitution steers 
between the two extremes. Only such are 
entirely excluded as can have no will of their 
own: there is hardly a free agent to be found, 
but what is entitled to a vote in some place or 
other in the kingdom. Nor is comparative 
wealth, or property, entirely disregarded in 
elections ; for though the richest man has only 
one vote at one place, yet, if his property be at 
all diffused, he has probably a right to vote at 
more places than one, and therefore has many 
representatives, This is the spirit of our con- 
stitution: not that we assert it is in fact quite 
so perfect as we have endeavoured to describe 
it; for if any alteration’ might be wished or 
suggested in the present form of parliaments, it 
should be in favour of a more complete repre- 
sentation of the people. 

But to return to the qualifications; and first 
those of electors for knights of the shire. 1. 
By stat. 8 Hen. VI.c. 7. and 10 Hen. VI. c. 
2. (amended by 14 Geo. Ill. c. 58.) the knights 
of the shire shall be chosen of people, whereof 
every man shall have freehold to the value of 40 
shillings by the year within the county; which 
(by subsequent statutes) is to be clear of all 
eharges and deductions, except parliamentary 
and parochial taxes. The knights of shires are, 
the representatives of the landholders, or land- 
ed interest of the kingdom : their electors must 
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therefore bave estates in lands or tenements: 
within the county represented. These estates 
must be freehold, that is, for term of life at 
least ; because beneficial leases for long. terms 
of years were not in use at the making of these 
statutes, aud copyholders were then little better 
than villains, absolutely dependent upon their 
lords. This freehold must be of forty shillings 
annual value; because that.sum would then, 
with proper industry, furnish all the necessaries 
of life, and render the freeholder, if he pleased, 
an independent man: for bishop Fleetwood, 
in his Chronicon Preciosum, written at the 
beginning of the present century, has a 
proved 40 shillings in the reign of Henry VI. 
to have been equal to 12 pounds per annum in 
the reign of queen Anne; and, as the ‘value of 
money is very considerably lowered since the 
bishop wrote, we may fairly conclude, from 
this and other circumstances, that what was 
equivalent to 19 pounds in his days, is equiva- 
lent to 0 at present. The other less import- 
ant qualifications of the electors for counties in 
England and Wales may be collected from 
statutes 7 and 8 Will: III. c. 25. 10 Ann. c. 
23. 2 Geo. II. c. 21. 18 Geo. Il. c. 18. 31 
Geo. II. c. 14, 3 Geo. III. ¢. 24. which di- 
rect, 2. That no person under 21 years of age 
shall be capable of voting for any member. 
This extends to all sorts of members as well for 
boroughs as counties; as does also the next, 
viz. 3. That no person convicted of perjury, 
or subornation of perjury, shall be capable 
of voting in any election. 4. That no per- 
son shall vote in right of any freehold, grant 
ed to him fraudulently to qualify him to 
vote. Fraudulent grants are such as contain 
an agreement to reconvey, or to defeat the 
estate granted; which agreements are made 
void, and the estate is absolutely vested in the 
person to whom it is so granted. And, to 
guard the better against such frauds, it is far- 
ther provided, 5. That every voter shall have 
been in the actual possession, or receipt of the 
profits, of his freehold to his own. use for 12 
kalendar months before; except it-came to 
him by descent, marriage, marriage-settlement, 
will, or promotion toa benefice or office. _ 6. 
That no person shall vote in respect of an. an- 
nuity or rent-charge, unless registered with 
the clerk of the peace 12 kalendar months be- 
fore. 7. That in mortgaged or trust-estates, 
the person in possession, under the abovemen- 
tioned restrictions, shall have the vote. 8. 
That only one person shall be admitted to vote 
for any one house or tenement, to prevent the 
splitting of freeholds. 9, That no estate shall 
qualify a voter, unless the estate has been as- 
sessed to some land-tax aid, at least 12 months 
befere the election. 10. That no tenant by 
copy of court-roll shall be permitted to vote as. 
a freeholder. Thus much for the electors in 
counties. 
“As for the electors of citizens and burgesses, 
these are supposed to be the mercantile part or 
trading interest of the kingdom. But as trade 
is of a fluctuating nature, and seldom long fix= 
ed in a place, it was formerly left to the crown 
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to summon, pro re naa, the most flourishing 
towns to send representatives to parliament. 
So that as towns increased in trade, and grew 
populous, they were admitted to a share in the 
Jegislature. But the misfortune is, that the 
deserted boroughs continued to be summoned, 
as well as those to whom their trade and in- 
habitants were transferred ; excepta few, which 
petitioned to be eased of the expence, then 
usual, of maintaining their members; four 
shillings a-day being allowed for a knight of 
the shire, and two shillings for a citizen or 
burgess; which was the rate of wages esta- 
blished in the reign of Edward III. Hence the 
members for boroughs now bear above a quad- 
ruple proportion to those for counties ; and the 
number of parliament men is increased since 
Fortescue’s time, in the reign of Henry VI. 
from 300 to above 500, exclusive of those 
for Scotland. The universities were, in gene- 
ral, not empowered to. send burgesses to par- 
liament ; though once, in 28 Edw. I. when a 
parliament was summoned to consider of the 
king's right to Scotland, there were issued writs, 
which required the university of Oxford to-send 
up four or five, and that of Cambridge two or 
‘three, of their most discreet and learned lawyers 
_ for that purpose. But it was king James I. 
who indulged them with the permanent privi- 
lege to send constantly two of their own body ; 
to serve for those students who, though usefal 
members of the community, were neither con- 
cerned in the landed nor the trading interest ; 
and to protect in the legislature the rights of 
the republic of letters. The right of election 
in boroughs is various, depending entirely on 
the several charters, customs, and constitutions 
of the respective places; which has occasioned 
infinite disputes : though now, by statute 2 
Geo. IT. c, 24. the right of voting for the future 
shall be allowed according to the last determi- 
nation of the house of commons concerning it ; 
and, by statute 3 Geo. III. c. 15, no freeman 
of any. city or borough (other than such as 


claim by birth, marriage, or servitude) shall be » 


intitled to vote therein, unless he hath been ad. 
mitted to his freedom 12 kalendar months be- 
fore, 

2. Next, as to the qualifications of persons 
to be elected members of the house of com- 
mons. Some of these depend upon the law 
and custom of parliament, declared by the 
house of commons ; others upon certain sta- 
tutes. And from these it appears, 1. That they 
must not be aliens horn or minors. 2. That 
they must not be any of the 12 judges, because 
they sit in the lords’ house ; nor of the clergy, 
for they sit in the convocation ; nor persons at- 
tainted of treason, or felony, for they are unfit 
tositany where. 3. That sheriffs of counties, 
and mayors and bailiffs of boroughs, are not 
eligible in their respective jurisdictions, as be- 
ing returning officers ; but that sheritls of one 
county are eligible to be knights of another. 
4. That, in strictness, all members ought to 
have been inhabitants of the places for which 
they are chosen ; but this, having been long 


Me arded, was at length entirely repealed by 


statute 14 Geo. IIT. c, 58. 5. That no persons 
concerned in the management of any duties or 
taxes created since 1692, except the commis- 
sioners of the treasury, nor any of the officers 
following, (viz: commissioners‘of prizes, trans~ 
ports, sick and wounded, wine-licences, navy, 
and victualling; secretaries or receivers of 
prizes; comptrollers of the army-accounts ; 
agents for regiments ; governors of plantations, 
and their deputies ; officers of Minorca or 
Gibraltar ; officers of the excise and customs ; 
clerks or, deputies in the several offices of the 
treasury, exchequer, navy, victualling, admi- 
ralty, pay of the army or navy, secretaries of 
State, salt, stamps, appeals, wine-licences, 
hackney-coaches, hawkers, and pedlars), nor 
any persons that hold any new office under the 
crown created since 1705, are capable of being 
elected or sitting as members. 6. That no 


person having a pension under the ¢rown dur- 


ing pleasure, or for any term of years, is capa- 
ble of being elected or sitting. 7. That if any 
member accepts an office under the crown, ex- 
cept an officer in the army or navy accepting 
a hew commission, his seat is void; but such 
member is capable of being re-elected. 8. That 
all knights of the shire shall be actual knights, 
or such notable esquires and gentlemen as have 
estates sufficient to be knights, and by no means 
of the degree of yeomen. This is reduced to a 
still greater certainty by ordaining, 9. That 
every knight of a shire shall have a clear estate 
of freehold or copyhold to the value of Go0/. 
per annum, and every citizen and burgess to 
the value of 300/,: except the eldest sons of 
peers and of persons qualified to be knights of 
shires, and except the members for the two uni- 
versities; which somewhat balances the as- 
cendant which the boroughs have gained over 
the counties by obliging the trading interest to 
make choice of landed men : and of this qualifi- 
cation the member must make oath, and give 
in the particulars in writing, at the time of his 
taking his seat. But, subject to these standing 
restrictions and disqualifications, every subject’ 
of the realm is eligible of common right : 
though there are instances wherein persons in 
particular circumstances have forfeited that 
common right, and have been declared ineligi- 
ble for that parliament, by a vote of the house 
of commons; or for ever, by an act of the 
legislature. But it was-an unconstitutional 
prohibition, which was grounded on ar ordi- 
nance of the house of lords, and inserted in the 
king’s: writs, for the parliament holden at Co- 
ventry, 6 Hen. IV. that no apprentice or other 
man of the law should be elected a knight for 
the shire therein: in return for which, our 
law-books and historians have branded this 
parliament with the name of parliamentum 
indoctum, or the lack-learning parliament ; and 
sir Edward Coke observes with some spleen, 
that there was never a good law made thereat. 
3. The third point, regarding elections, is 


‘the method of proceeding therein. ‘This is 


also regulated. by the law of parliament, and 
various statutes ; all which we shall blend to- 
gether, and extract out of them a summary ac- 
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count of the method of proceeding to elec- 
tions. 

As soon as the parliament is summoned, the 
lord chancellor (or if a vacancy happens during 
the sitting of parliament, the speaker, by order 
of the house, and without such order if a va- 
cancy happens by death in. the time of the re- 
cess for upwards of 20 days) sends his warrant 
to the clerk of the crown in chancery; who 
thereupon issues out writs to the sheriff of every 
county for the election of all the members to 
serve for that county, and every city and borough 
therein. Within three days after the receipt 
of this writ, the sheriff is to send his precept, 
under his seal, to the proper returning officers 
of the cities and boroughs, commanding them 
to elect their members ; and the said returning 
officers are to proceed to election within eight 
days from the receipt of the precept, giving four 
days notice of the same ; and to return the per- 
sons chosen, together with the precept, to the 
sheriff. 

But elections of knights of the shire must 
be proceeded to by the sheriffs themselves in per- 
son, at the next county-court that shall happen 
after the delivery of the writ. The county- 
court is a court held every month or oftener by 
the sheriff, intended to try little causes not ex- 
ceeding the value of 40s. in what part of the 
county he pleases to appoint for that purpose : 
but for the election of ‘knights of the shire, it 
must be held at the most usual place. If the 
county-court falls upon the day of delivering 
the writ, or within six days after, the sheriff 
may adjourn the court at election to some 
other convenienttime, not longer than 16 days, 
nor shorter than 10; but he cannot alter the 
place, withcut the consent of all the candidates : 


and, inallsuch cases, 10 days public notice must: 


be given of the time and place of the election. - 

And, as it is essential to the very being of 
parliament that elections should be absolutely 
free, therefore all undue influences upon the 
electors are illegal, and strongly prohibited. 
For Mr. Locke ranks it among those breaches 
of trust in the executive magistrate, which, ac- 
cording to his notions, amount to a dissolution 
of the government, “‘ if he employs the force, 
treasure, and offices of the society to corrupt 


the representatives, or openly to pre-engage the - 


electors, and prescribe what manner of per- 
sons shall be chosen : For thus to regulate can- 
didates and electors, and new-model the ways 
of election, what is it (says he) but to cut up 
the government by the roots, and poison the 
very fountain of public security ?” As soon, 
therefore, as the time and place. of election, 
either in counties or boroughs, are fixed, all 
soldiers quartered in the place are to remove, at 
least one day before the election, to the distance 
of two miles or more; and not to return till one 
day after the poll is ended, Riots likewise have 
been frequently determined to make an election 
void. By vote also of the house of commons, 
to whom alone belongs the power of determin- 
ing contested elections, no lord of parliament, 
or jord lieutenant of a county, hath any right 
to interfere in the election of commoners ; and, 
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by statute, the lord warden of the cinque-ports 
shall not recommend any members there. If 
any officer of the excise, customs, stamps, or 
certain other branches of the revenue, presumes 
to intermeddle in elections, by persuading any 
voter or dissuading him, he forfeits 100/. and is 
disabled to hold any office, See an interesting 
little pamphlet by Edward Randall, esq. of 
Cambridge, entitled, Freedom of Election the 
Law of the Land. . 
Thus are the electors of one branch of the 
legislature secured from any undue influence 
from either of the other two, and from all ex- 
ternal violence andcompulsion. But the great- 
est danger is that in which themselves co-ope- 
rate, by the infamous practice of bribery and 
corruption. To prevent which it is enacted, 
that no candidate shall, after the date (usually 


ce, 
45 


called the teste) of the writs, or after the va- © 


cancy, give any money or entertainment to his 
electors, or promise to give any, either to par- 
ticular persons, or to the place in general, in 


order to his being elected ; on pain of being in- © 


capable to serve for that place in parliament. 
And if any money, gift, office, employment, or 
reward be given, or promised to be given, to 
any voter, at any time, in order to influence 
him to give or withhold his vote, as well he 
that takes as he that offers such bribe forfeits 


de 


5001. and is for ever disabled from voting and | 


holding any office in any corporation; unless, 
before conviction, he will discover some other 
offender of the same kind, and then he is in- 
demnified for his own offence. 
stance that occurs of election bribery, was so 
early as 13 Eliz. when one Thomas Longe 
(being a simple man, and of small capacity to 


The first in-- 


serve in parliament) acknowledged that he had — 


given the returning officer and others of the 


borough for which he was chosen four pounds 


to be returned member, and was for that pre- 
mium elected. But for this offence the borough 


was amerced, the-member was removed, and > 


the officer fined and imprisoned. But as this 
practice hath since taken much deeper and more 


universal root, it hath occasioned the making of © 


these wholesome statutes; to complete the 
efficacy of which, there is nothing wanting but 


resolution. and integrity to put them in strict 


execution. t ‘ 
Undue influence being thus guarded against, 
the election is to be proceeded to on the day 


appointed ; the sheriff or other returning officer 


first taking an oath against bribery, and for the » 


due execution of his office. 
likewise, if required, must swear to their quali- 


The candidates ° 


fication, and the electors in counties to theirs 5 
and the electors both in counties and boroughs — 
are also compellable to take the oath of abjura- 
tion, and that against bribery and corruption. — 
And jit might not be amiss, if the members 
elected were bound to take the latter oath. as_ 
well as the former; which, in all. probability, 
would be much more effectual than administer= 


ing it only to the electors. 


The election being closed, the returning 
officer in boroughs returns. his precept to the 


sheriff, with the persons elected by the ma- 


\ 
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jority ; and the sheriff returns the whole, to- 
gether with the writ for the county and the 
knights elected thereupon, to the clerk of the 
crown in chancery ; before the day of meeting, 
if it bea new parliament, or within 14 days 
after the election, if it be an occasional va- 
cancy ; and this under penalty of 500/. If the 
sheriff does not return such knights only as are 
duly elected, he forfeits, by the old statutes of 
Henry VI. 100/.; and the returning officer in 
boroughs, for a like false return, 40/. ;'and they 
are besides liable to an action, in which double 
damages shall be recovered, by the later statutes 
of king William: and any person bribing the 
returning officer shall also forfeit 300/. But 
the members returned by him are the sitting 
members, until the house of commons, upon 
petition, shall adjudge the return to be false 
and illegal. The form and manner of pro- 
ceeding upon such petition are now regulated 
by statute 10 Geo. III. c. 16. (amended by 11 
Geo. III. c. 42. and made perpetual by 14 
Geo. III. c. 15.), which directs the method of 
choosing by lot a select committee of 15 mem- 
bers, who are sworn well and truly to try the 
same, and a true judgment to give, according 
to the evidence. 

Etection or Scors peers. See Lorps. 

ELecrion is also the state of a person who 
is left to his own free will, to take or do either 
One thing or another, which he pleases, See 
LIBERTY. 

Exzcrion, in theology, signifies the choice 
which God of his good pleasure makes of 
angels or men, for the objects of mercy and 
grace. . 

ELECTIONS, or Cuorcg,in mathematics, 
signify the several different ways of taking any 
number of things proposed, either separately, 
or as combined in pairs, in threes, in fours, 
&e.; not as to the order, bat only as to the 
number and variety of them. Thus, of the 
things a, b, c, d, e, &c. the elections of 
one thing are (a,) 1=2! —~1, 
two things are (a, b, ab) 3=2? ~1, 
three things are (a, b, c, ab, ac, be, alc) 7'= 
2° —.|, &c. ; and of any number, 7, all the elec- 
tions are 2"—1; that is, 1 less than the power 
of 2 whose exponent is n, the number of single 
things to be chosen, either separately or in 
combination. 

ELEICTIVE, a. (from elect.) 1. Regulated 
or bestowed by choice (Bacon). 2. Exerting 
the power of choice (Grew). 

ELEecTIVE ATTRACTION, in chemistry. 
See AFFINITY. 

ELE’CTIVELY. ad. By choice; with pre-. 
ference of one to another (Grew). 


ELECTOR, a_person who has a right to 


elect or choose another to an office, honour, 


&e. Elector is particularly, and by way of 


eminence, applied to those princes of Ger- 


many in whom lies the right of electing the 
emperor ; being all sovereign princes, and the 
principal members of the empire. The elec- 


toral college, consisting of all the electors of 


the empire, is the most illustrious and august 


body in Europe: Bellarmine and Baronius at-. 
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tribute the institution of it to pope Gregory V. 
and the emperor Otho III. in the tenth cen- 
tury ; of which opinion are the generality of 
historians, and particularly the canonists: how- 
ever, the number of electors was unsettled, at 
least till the thirteenth century. In 1356 
Charles IV. by the golden bull, fixed the 
number of electors at seven, three ecclesia 
astics, viz. the archbishops of Mentz, Treves, 
and Cologne; and four seculars, viz. the 
king of Bohemia, count palatine of the Rhine, 
duke of Saxony, and marquis of Branden- 
burg. In 1648, this order was changed, the 
duke of Bavaria being put in the place of 
the count palatine, who, having accepted the 
crown of Bohemia, was outlawed by the em- 
peror ; but being at length restored, an eighth 
electorate was erected for the duke of Bavaria. 
In 1692, a ninth electorate was created by the 
emperor Leopold, in favour of the duke of 
Hanover, of Brunswick Lunenburg. 

There are now, or at least were a short time 
since, ten electors, viz. the king or elector of 
Bohemia ; the elector of Bavaria, now a king 
also; the elector of Saxony; the elector of 
Brandenburg (king of Prussia); the elector of - 
Hanover ; the elector arch- chancellor of the em- 
pire, whose residence is at Ratisbon; theelector 
of Saltsburgh ; the elector of Baden; the elector 
now king of Wurtemburg ; and the elector of 
Hesse. We cannot enter into the changes that 
have been produced and still are producing by 
the present war. “The object of Bonaparte has 
been to annihilate the high office of emperor of 
the Romans, and to make himself ack nowledg- 
ed as protector of the Rhenish confederacy in 
its stead. 

ELE/CTORAL. a. (from elector.) Having 
the dignity of an elector. r 

ELECTORATE. s. (from elector.) The 
territory of an elector (4ddison). 

ELE/CTRE. s. (electrum, Lat.) 1. Amber ; 
which, having the quality when warmed by 
friction of attracting bodies, gave to one species 
of attraction the name of electricity, and tg the 
bodies that so attract the epithet electric. 2 
A mixed metal (Bacon). 

ELE/CTRICAL. Exe’crric. a. (from 
electrum. See Krecrre.) 1. Attractive with- 
out magnetism ; attractive by a peculiar pro- 
perty, supposed once to belong chiefly to amber 
(Newt.).2. Produced by an electric body (Bro.). 

ELecTRIc, in physics, is a term applied. 
to those substances, in which the electric fluidcan 
be excited, and accumulated, without transmitting 
it; and which are therefore called non-conductors. 
They are also called origénal electrics, and electrics 
per se. 

The word is derived from msx7poy, amber, one 
of the most observable non-conductors. To this 
class also belong glass, and all vitrifications, even 
of metals ; all precious stones, of which the most 
transparent are the best; all resins, and resinous . 
compositions ; also sulphur, baked wood, all 
bituminous substances, wax, silk, cotton, all dry 
animal substances, as feathers, wool, hair, &c.; 
also paper, white sugar, and sugar-candy ; like- 
wise air, oils, chocolate, calces of metals and semi- 
metals, the ashgs of animal eh lata sub- 
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stances, the rust of metals, all dry vegetable sub- 
stances, and stones, of which the hardest are the 
bes ‘ee ; 

The following is alist of electrics, and also of 
conductors, disposed according to the order of 
their perfection, beginning in each column with 
the most perfect of their class: thus glass is a 
more. perfect electric than amber, and gold is a 
better conductor than silver. 


CONDUCTORS. | 
All the metals in the 
following order : 
Gold ; silver; platina ; 


ELECTRICS. 
Glass ofvall kinds. 
All precious. stones, the 
most transparent the 


best. brass; iron; tin; 
Amber. quicksilver; lead. 
Sulphur. The semi-metals. 


All resinous substances. | Metallic ores. 


Wax of all kinds. Charcoal. 

Silk and cotton. _ The fluids of the animal 

Dry external animal sub- _ body.’ ) 
stances, as feathers, © Water, especially salt 
wool, and hair. water, and other 

Paper. _ fluids, except oil. 

Loaf sugar. a imiae Lee, snow. vt as 

Airwhendry.. Most saline substances. © 


Earthy substances. 
Smoke, steam, and 
even a vacuum. 


Oils and metallic oxides. | 

Ashes of animal and vege- 
table substances. 

Most hard stones. 


‘Substances of this kind may be excited, so as to 
exhibit the electric appearances of attracting and 
repelling light bodies, emitting a spark of light, 
attended with a snapping noise, and yielding a 
current of air, the seusation of which resembles 
that of a spider’s web drawn over the face, &c. 
and a smell like that of phosphorus; and thus ex- 
citing may be either by friction, or by beating 
and cuoling, or by melting, and pouring one melt- 
ed substance into another. — | 

“The term is peculiarly applied to the electric, 
viz. the globe, or cylinder, &c. used in electrical 
machines, to collect the electrical matter by rub- 
bing it. 

ELECTRICAL APPARATUS, consists of glass 
tubes, about three feet long, and an inch and a 
half in diameter, one of which should be closed at 
one end, and furnished at the other end with a 

“brass cap and stop-cock, to rarefy or condense 
the inclosed air; sticks of sealing wax, or tubes 
of rough glass, or glass tubes covered with seal- 
ing-wax, or cylinders of baked wood for produce 
ing the negative electricity ; with proper rubbers, 
as black oiled silk, with amalgam upon it for the 
former, and soft new flannel, or hare skins, or cat 
skins, tanned with the hair on, for the latter; 
coated jars, or plates of glass, either single, or 
combined in a battery, for accumulating elec- 
tricity ; metal rods, as dischargers; an electrical 
machine; electrometers, and insulated stools, 
supported by pillars of: glass, covered with seal- 
ing-wax, or baked wood, varnished or boiled in 
linseed-eil. See Battery, ConpucToks, Dis- 
CHARGER, LEYDEN PHIAL, &C.. 

. ELECTRICAL BATTERY, Consists of a large num- 
ber of coated jars, placed near each other in a con- 
venient manner. These being charged, or electri- 


roared 


_with each other, are then 


rged, with a prodigi- 


We shall here hint at two or three circum- 
stances, which should be attended to by those who 
take experiments with electrical batteries, The 
jars of a large battery are liable to be broken at 


the time of their discharge; and particularly if jt 
be constructed of the thinner glass, whicli is ca» 
pable of receiving a greater charge than the 
thicker. In order to avoid this inconvenience, 
Mr. Nairne never discharges a battery through a 
good conductor, unless the circuit be at least five 
feet long ; but the length of the circuit, though it 
may preserve the battery, proportionably weakens 
the force of the shock. Care should also be taken 
not to touch the wires of a battery with the hand, 
nor even that of a single jar, after the discharge, 
before the discharging rod be repeatedly applied 
to its sides ; asthere generally remains a residuum 
of the charge, which is sometimes very consider- 
able. This residuum is occasioned by the elcc- 
tricity, which, whilst the jar, or battery, is charg- 
ing, spreads itself over the uncoated surface of the 
glass, near the coating ; this will not be discharg- 
ed at first, but gradually returns to the coating 
after their first discharge. Aninteresting account 


of improvements in electrical batteries, with a 


method of augmenting their power, &c. as given 
by Mr. Cuthbertson, may be seen in Nicholson’s 


Journal, vol. ii. p. 525, 4to. be neg 
_ ELECTRICAL DOUBLER, an instrument invented 


by Mr. Bennett, for accumulating electricity by 
doubling. It consisted of three metallic plates, 


capable of being applied to each other with their 


flat surface, but prevented from contact in this 
situation by a thin coating of varnish. They have . 
insulating handles at the side, and may be brought 
into actual contact edgewise. The application 
of this instrument is somewhat tedious; and it 
is subject to various imperfections. The process 
of accumulating electricity by doubling was in- 
vented by Lichtenberg and Klincock, and greatly 
improved by Bennett in his doubler. In 178% 
Dr. Darwin constructed a machine for performing 
the process, not entirely by the hand, as hereto- 
fore, but in part mechanically. In 1788, Mr. W. 
Nicholson made an instrument by which the whole 
act is reduced to the simple turning of a winch. 
This invention Mr. Nicholson has described under 
the appropriate name of the __ 

Revolving doubler: it consists of the following 
parts. Two fixed plates of brass, A and C, (fig. 7. 
Pl. 59.) are separately insulated and disposed in 
the same plane, so that a revolving plate B may 
pass very near them, without touching. Each of 
these plates is two inches in diameter ; and they 
have adjusting pieces behind, which serve to place 
them accurately in the required position. D isa 
brass ball, likewise of two inehes diameter, fixed 
on the extremity of an axis that carries the plate 
B. Besides the more essential purpose this ball is 


‘intended to answer, it is so loaded within on one 


side, that it serves as a counterpoise to the re- 
volving plate, and enables the axis to remain at 
rest inany position. 7 ‘he ot ey parts may be dis- 
tinctly seen in fig. 8. The shaded parts repre- 
sent metal, and the white represent varnished 
glass. ON is a brass axis, passing through the 
piece M, which last sustains the plates A and C. 
At one extremity is the ball D already mentioned ; 
and the other is prolonged by the addition of a 
glass stick, which sustains the handle L and the 
piece GH separately insulated. E, F, are pins’ 
rising out of the fixed plates A and C, at unequal 
distances from the axis. 'Thecross piece GH, and 
the piece K, lie in one plane, and have their ends 
armed with small pieces of harpsichord-wire, that 
they may perfectly touch the pins E, F, in certain 
points of the revolution. There is likewise a pin 
I, in the piece M, which intercepts a small wire 
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proceeding from the revolving plate B. The 
touching wires.are so adjusted by bending, that 
when the revolving plate B is immediately oppo- 
site the fixed plate A, the cross-piece GH connects 
the two fixed plates, at the same time that the 
wire and pin at I, form a communication between 
the revolving plate and the ball. On the other 
hand, when the revolving plate is immediately 
opposite the fixed plate C, the ball becomes con- 
nected with this last plate, by the touching of the 
piece K against F; the two plates, A and B, hav- 
ing then no connection with any part of the ap- 
paratus. In every other position the three plates 
and the ball will be perfectly unconnected with 
each other. 
The action of this instrument is thus explained, 
by Mr. Nicholson: When the plates A and B are 
opposite each other, two fixed plates A and C 
may be considered as one mass; and the revolving 
plate B, together with the ball D, will constitute 
another mass. All the experiments yet made con- 
cur to prove, that these two masses will not pos- 
sess the same electric state; but that, with respect 
to each other, their electricities will be plus and 
minus. These states would be simple and with- 
out any compensation, if the masses were reniote 
from each other ; but as thatis not the case, a part 
of the redundant electricity will take the form of 
a charge in the opposed plates Aand B, From 
other experiments it has been found that the effect 
of the compensation on plates opposed to each 
other, at the distance of one-fortieth part of an 
inch, is such that they require, to produce a given 
intensity, at least 100 times the quantity of elec- 
tricity that would have produced it in either, 
singly and apart. The redundant electricities in 
the masses under consideration will, therefore, be 
unequally distributed : the plate A will have about 
99 parts, and the p'ate C only 1 ; and for the same 
reason, the revoiving plate B will have 99 parts 
of the opposite electricity, and the ball D only }. 
The rotation, by destroying the contacts, pre- 
serves this unequal distribution, and carries B 
from A to C, at thesame time that the tail K con- 
nects the ball with the plate C. In this situation, 
the electricity in B acts upon that in C, and pro- 
duces the contrary state, by virtue of the com- 
munication between C and the ball; which last 


must, therefore, acquire an electricity of the same. 


kind with that of the revolving plate.- But the 
rotation again destroys the contact, and restores 
B to its first situation opposite A. Here, if we 
attend to the effect of the whole revolution, we 
shall find that the electric states of the respective 
masses have been greatly increased: for the 99 
parts in A and in B remain, and the one part of 
electricity in C has been increased so as nearly to 
compensate 99 parts of the opposite electricity in 
the revolving plate B, while the communication 
produced an equal mutation in the electricity of 
the ball. A second rotation will, of course, pro- 


duce a proportional augmentation of these in-- 


creased quantities; and a continuance of turning 
will soon bring the intensities to their maximum, 
which is limited by an explosion between the 
plates. If one of the parts be connected with an 
electrometer, more especially that of Bennet, 
these effects will be very clearly seen. The spark 
is usually produced by a number of turns between 
- 1l and 20, and the electrometer is sensibly acted 
upon by still fewer. (Nicholsen’s Journal, vol. 
iv. p. 96. 4to.) 
This beautiful mechanism of Mr. Nicholson’s 
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has the inconveniency of bringing the plates to- 
wards each other edgewise, which will bring on 
a spark or communication sooner than may be 
desired ; but this is no inconvenience whatever in 
any philosophical research ; because, before this 
happens, the electricity has become very dise 
tinguishable as to its kind, and the degree of mul- 
tiplication is little more than an amusement. ‘The 
spark may even serve to give an indication of the 
original: intensity, by means of the number of 
turns necessary for producing it. If the fine wires _ 
which form the alternate connections in so inge- 
nious a manner could be tipped with little balls 
to prevent the dissipation, it would be a great im- 
provement indeed. An alternate inotion, like that 
of a pump handle, might be adopted with advan- 
tage. This would allow the plates to approach 
each other face to face, and admit a greater mul- 
tiplication, if thought necessary. 

ELectric FLUID, a finé, rare fluid, which is 
supposed to issue from and surround electrical 
bodies. See ELecTRICITY. 

ELECTRICAL KITE was contrived by Dr. Frank- 
lin, to verify his hypothesis of the identity of 
electricity and lightning. It consisted of a large, 
thin, silk handkerchief, extended and fastened at 
the four corners to two slight strips of cedar, and 
accommodated with a tail, loop, and string, so as 
to rise in the air like those of paper. ‘othe top 
of the upright stick of the cross a very sharp 
pointed wire was fixed, rising a foot or more 
above the wood; and to the end of the twine, 
next the hand, a silk riband was tied. Froma 
key suspended at the union of the twine and silk, 
when the kite is raised during a thunder-storm, a 
phial may be charged, and electric fire collected, 
as is usually done by means of a rubbed glass 
tube, or globe. Phil. Trans. vol. xlvii. p. 565, or 
Franklin’s Letters, p. 111, 119. 

Kites made of paper, covered with varnish, or 
with well boiled linseed-oil, in order to preserve 
them from the rain, with a stick and cane bow, 
like those of schoolboys, will answer the purpose 
extremely well, and are very useful in determin- 
ing the electricity cf the atmosphere, See Con 
DUCTOR. 

ELECTRICAL MACHINE, isa part of the electrical 
apparatus, contrived for collecting a great quan- — 
tity of electricity, and exhibiting its effects in a 
very sensible manner. It consists of the electric, 
the moving engine, the rubber, and the prime 
conductor. In the early state of this science, for 
the electric was used sealing-wax, sulphur, or 
rough glass; but, since the method of insulating 
the rubber, and so producing negative electricity, 
was introduced, smooth glass has been used. The 
form is commonly either that of a globe, or of a 
cylinder. Each figure has its advantages, and its 
inconveniences. Dr. Van Marum, a late German 
writer, has constructed a machine, io which gum- 
lac, in the form of a disc, is used as an electric in- 
stead of glass; which has the effect of depending 
very little on the temperature of the air ; describ- 
ed in his Verhandeling over het Hlectrizeeren, 
&c. or a Treatise concerning the method of elec- 
trifying. Groningen, 1776. But he has since 
procured some others to be made by Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, a very ingenious artist, of large discs, or 
round plates of glass: one of these is now placed 
in Teyler’s Museum at Harlem, having two of 
these glass plates, of 65 inches diameter, excited, 
on both sides of them, by rubbers of waxed taf- 
fety; with which effects are produced that ate 
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truly astonishing and tremendous. See his de- 
scription of this machine, and its effects, pub- 
lished in 4to. at Harlem, 1785, &e. 

Mr. Nichol:on has also given a description of 
this machine, with plates, in his Journal, wol.i p. 
83, where he likewise institutes a comparison be- 


_ tween electrical machines with a cylinder, and 


those which produce their effect» by means bi ae 


circular plate of glass: he cone tha 
Van Marum’s machine is at leas 1 


intensity, and much superior in power of charg- i 


ing to any cylinder machine which has ever been 
made. 

There have been various contrivances for , 
ing motion to the electric of a machine. § 
have used multiplying wheels, which are eas ily 
turned by a winch. The common metho , 
fix a wheel, grooved round its circumference on 
the outside of the seat of: the machine, which 
may be tu peal by Avinch; and on the neck of 
the globe, or cylinder, » to. fix a pulley, whose d ja- 


meter is ten ‘third or fourth part of the dia- be 


meter of the wheel; and a string of worsted, or a 
leathern strap, is pute over both the wheel and the 
pulley ; so that by turning the winch the electric 
may make three or four revolutions for one revo- 
lution of the wheel. As the string relaxes by use, 
it may be proper to make the wheel moveable 
from the frame, so that it may be fixed by means 
of a screw at a pray distance, for a sufficient 
tension of the string; or the pulley may have se- 
veral grooves, forming circumferences of differ- 
ent diameters for ‘this purpose. Instead of the 
pulley and string, some have used a wheel and 
pinion, or a wheel and endless screw, which ren- 
ders the machine more neat and compact ; though 
this construction is not without its inconveni- 
ences, which are not so easily remedied as those 
of the other. But Dr. Van Marum’s machine 
seems to ha ve s complete a movement as any, its 
operation being very uniform, and easily worked ; 
it is kept in motion by a weight, which, after 
being wound up to the height of 12 feet, will 
continue the motion uniformly for 6 hours; 
yielding also a negative power, as well as the 
positive ; and the conductors annexed to it serv- 
ing easily to convey the electrical power where- 
ever it is required, without the addition of any 
chain, or wires, &c. 

The next principal part of a machine is the 
rubber, which excites the electric. Rubbers were 
formerly made of red basil skins, stuffed with 
hair, wool, flax, or bran; but Dr. Nooth has 
lately introduced. silk cushions stuffed with hair, 
over which a piece of leather is to be laid, rubbed 
with amalgam, which are preferable to the others. 
If the rubber i is fixed on a metal plate, the plate 
should be free from all edges and points, and 
covered with silk ; it should rest on 4 spring, so 
be made to, suit any inequalities in 

the glass; which spring may, by 


rey, be et to press more or less 


/ 


tion of Pace elebtric and a chain or wire may be 
easily suspended from it, to communicate with 
the floor, ‘whenever the insulation is not neces- 


sary; and thus positive and negative’ electricity 


‘thus it may have any situati 


may be produced at. pleasure. 

The prime conductor, which is a necessary ap- 
pendage to the electrical machine, in order to col- 
lect the electricity from the electric, and the me- 


a plate DF; 
e dle, to 


long pin Lis let in to touch the b 


thod of insulating it, have been already described. 
See PRIME CONDUCTOR. 

~ To this general account of electrical machineg, 
we shall subjoin a description of soine of the prin- - 
cipal now in use, illustrated ws get responding 


‘figures. 


Fig. 1, Plate 59, is a pel owe of the 
ortable cons Saute a double Leyden 
Pe which an- 

: bee ABC 

hich the: four rubbers are - 

affixed, ha by means crews m m1. 
bear with proper press ‘the circular glass 
this plate has ss oug it paid 
which an axis ri ‘miy 


th B cditeebovs 00 nthet 
eH: when strong sho 


a ©. phial 
(weit tis 
larger o ‘oe 


Teh) 


means: ar large j jar acts; sia out, 
the smz one acts alone, but muc from 
regan moey the other. K is rome- 


ter. When this machine is conetrueeal on a large 
scale for experiments, a prime conductor may be 
attached to the wooden frame opposite the axis of 
the plate-glass instead of the jar. Fig. 2, is a side 
view of the machine, with a clamp | N to fix it to 
the table when used. 

The advantages of this machine are, that it may 
be made portable, and is of so simple a con- 
struction, that any gentleman in the country, 
after procuring a plate of a reasonable thickness 


. from a glass-house, may, by the aid of acommon 


cabinet-maker, construct one for his own use 5 
the conductor may be equally insulated by rosiz, 
wax, silk, or any other le or non-conduct- 
ing substance. 

The machine represented at figs. 3 and 4, Plate 
59, was constructed by Dr. Priestley, and is well 
adapted to'most purposes of the electrician. The 
frame consists of two boards of mahogany, a, a, 
parallel to one another, and about four inches 
asunder; the lower board may be fixed to a table 
by iron cranks; two upright pillars of baked wood 
are supported by this board, one of which, 2, 
being let through the upper, is fixed immoveably 
to thé lower board ; but the other is made to slide 
in a groove, reaching almost the whole length of 
the upper board, so that it may be placed at any 
required distance from the other pillar, for the 
convenience of admitting globes, or cylinders, of 
different sizes; however, it is nectsary only when 
an axis is used. In both pillars there are severa | 
holes, by means of which globes of different sizes 
may be moynted higher or lower, or two or more 
globes muy be used at the same time; theugh it 
will be difficult to fix proper Fa to them all. 
When a globe with one neck is used, a brass arm, 
with an open socket c, is necess ry to support the 
axis beyond the pulley ; and this part may be put 
higher or lower, together with the brass socket in 
which the axis turns. The axis d, is made to‘pass 
through the pillar J, so that it may be turned by 
a handle without the wheel. The frame being 
screwed to the table, may. be placed nearer to, or 
farther from the wheel, as the length of the string 
in different states of the weather may require. 
The wheel is fixed in a frame by itself, as e, and 

awn treet to the 
pulley, as may be most convenient; and it has se- 
veral grooves for admitting more strings than one, 
if two or three globes, or cylinders, are. used at 
once. The rubber J, consists of a hollow piece of 
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copper filled with horse-hair, and covered with a 
basil skin ; it is supported by a socket, which re- 
ceiyes the cylindrical axis of a round plate of 
glass g, the opposite part of which is inserted into 
the socket of a bent steel spring 4. These parts 
are easily separated, so that the rubber, or the 
plate of glass, serving to insulate it, may be 
changed at pleasure. The spring may be either 
slipped along the groove, or moved in the con- 
trary direction, so as to give it every desirable 
position with respect to the globe or cylinder ; and 
it is also furnished with a screw, which makes it 
press harder or lighter, as the operator chooses: 
klm is the prime conductor, being a copper tube 
supported on a stand of glass, or baked wood. 

Fig. 5, shews Mr. Nairne’s patent machine for 
medical purposes. Its glass cylinder is about 
seven inches in diameter and twelve long, with 
two conductors parallel to it. The rubber is fast- 
ened to the conductor R; and consists of a cushion 
of leather stuffed, having a piece of silk glued 
to its under part. The conductors are of tin, co- 
vered with black lacker, each of them containing 
a large coated glass jar, and likewise a smaller 
one, or a coated tube, which are visible when the 
caps N, N, are removed. To each-conductor is 
fixed a knob O, for the occasional suspension of 
a chain to produce positive or negative electri- 
city. That part of the winch C, which acts as a 
lever in turning the cylinder, is of glass. Thus 
every part of the machine is insulated, the cylin- 
der itseif, and its brass-cap, not excepted; by 
which means very little of the electricity is dissi- 
pated; and hence, of course, the effects are likely 
to be the more powerful. To this machine the 
inventor has adapted some flexible conducting 
joints, a discharging electrometer, &c, for the 
practice of medical electricity. 

Fig. 1. Plate 60, represents a very portable 
electrical machine, invented by Mr. Read, and im- 
proved by Mr. Lane. A is the glass cylinder, 
moved vertically, by means of the pulley at the 
lower end of the axis, the pulley being turned 
by the large wheel B, parallel to the table; there 
are several pulleys, of different sizes, either of 
which may be used according as the motion is re- 
quired to be quicker or slower. The conductor 
C is furnished wiih points to collect the fluid, and 
is screwed to the wire of a coated jar D. The 
figure shews also the manner of applying Mr. 
Lane’s electrometer to this machine. See KxLec- 
TROMETER. 

Fig. 6, Plate 59, exhibits the electrical machine 
of the late ingenious and worthy Mr. George 
Adams; which we shall explain, and shew in 
what way it may be excited most powerfully. ‘The 
parts of the machine which fall most immediately 
under our attention are, 1. The electric, or the 
glass cylinder, which is to be excited. 2. The 
mechanical contrivances by which it is put in mo- 
tion. 3. The cushion and its appendages. 4. 
The conductor or conductors. The glass cylinder 
of the machine is put in motion by a simple winch. 
This is less liable to be put out of order than 
those that are turned with a multiplying wheel, 
and also enables us to excite the machine more 
powerfully, The cylinder FGHI, is supported by 
iwo strong perpendicular pieces DE. ‘The axis of 
one cap of the cylinder moves in a small hole at 
the upper part of one of the supports. The op- 
posite axis passes through the upper part of the 
other support. ‘To this axis the winch or handle 


is fitted. ‘he cushion is supported and insulated 


by a giass pillar ; the lower part of which is fitted 
into a wooden socket, to which a regulating screw 
is adapted, to increase or diminish the pressure 
ef the cushion against the cylinder. A piece of 
silk comes from the under edge of the cushion, and 
lies on the cylinder, passing between it and the 
cushion, and proceeding till it nearly meets the 
collecting points of the conductor. The more 
strongly this cylinder is made to adhere to the 
cylinder, the stronger is the degree of excitation. 
Before the cylinder, or opposite to the cushion, is 
a metallic tube YZ, supported by a glass pillar 
LM. This is sometimes called the prime con- 
ductor, often only the conductor. For ihe more 
conveniently trying experiments on the two 
powers, and exhibiting the different states of the 
cushion and conductor, there are two wires to be 
fixed occasionally, the one to the conductor, the 
other to the cushion ; on the upper part of these 
are balls furnished with sliding wires, that they 
may be set apart from each other at difierent dis- 
tances. 

It will be necessary, before the electrical ma- 
chine is put in motion, to examine those parts 
whieh are liable to wear either from the friction 
of one surface against another, or to be injured by 
the dirt that may insinuate itself between the 
rubbing surfaces. If any grating or disagreeable 
noise is heard, the place from whence it proceeds 
must be discovered, wiped clean, and rubbed over 
with a small quantity of tallow ; a little of which 
should also be occasionally applied to the axis of 
the cylinder itself. The screws by which the 
frame is fixed should also be examined, and if 
they are loose, they should be tightened. © 

Having examined the different parts of the 
machine, and put them in order, the glass cy- 
linder, and the pillars which support the cushion 
and conductor, should be well wiped with a dry 
old silk handkerchief, to free them from the moist- 
ure which glass attracts from the air, being parti- 
cularly attentive to leave no moisture on the ends 
of the eylinder, as any damp on these parts car- 
ries off the electric fiuid, and lessens the force of 
the machine: in very damp weather it will be 


- proper to dry the whole machine, by placing it at 


some little distance from the fire. 

Care shouid betaken that no dust, loosethreads, 
or filaments, adhere to the cylinder, its frame, 
the conductors, or their insulating pillars, because 
these will gradually dissipate the electric fiuid, 
and prevent the machine from acting powerfully. 
When you are satisfied of this, rub the glass cy- . 
linder first with a clean, coarse, dry, warm cloth, 
or a piece of wash leather, and then with a piece 
of dry, warm, soft silk ; do the same to all the 
glass insulating pillars of the machine and appa- 
ratus; these pillars must be rubbed more lightly © 
than the cylinder, because, being varnished, they 
may be damaged by too much friction. 

It may be proper in some cases to place a hot 

iron on the foot of the conductor, in order to eva- 
porate the moisture which would otherwise in- 
jure the experiments. on 

Observe that, 1. To excite the machine, it 1s 
requisite to clean the cylinder, and wipe the sill. 
2. Grease the cylinder, by turning it against a 
greasy leather, till it is uniformly obscured. The 
tallow of a candle will answer this purpose. 3. 
Turn the cylinder till the silk flap has wiped of 
so much of the grease as to render it semi-trans- 
parent. 4. Spread some amalgam on @ piece of 
leather, and apply this against the turning cylin- 
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der. By this the friction will immediately in- 
crease, and the leather must not be removed until 
it ceases to become greater. 5. Remove the lea- 
ther, and then the action of the machine will be 
very powerful. 6, The pressure of ‘the cushion 
cannot be too small, when the excitation is well 
conducted. 

The best kind of amalgam is that of Dr. Hig- 
gins, composed of zinc and quicksilver; if a little 


of the latter be added to melted zinc,'it renders it . 


easily pulverable, and more quicksilver must be 
added to the powder, if we want to make a very 
soft amalgam. , It is apt to crystallize by keeping, 
which seems in some measure to be prevented by 
triturating it with a small proportion sof grease 5 
und it is always of advantage to.triturate it before 
asing. 

In Nicholson’s Journal, vol. i. p. 506, 4to. there 
is a description of a useful portable electrical ma- 
chine, by the rev. W. Pearson: and in vol. iii. p. 
4, of the same journal, is described a pocket rib- 
band machine, which may often be advantageously 
used in medicine, when a larger eleetrical machine 
is not at hand. 

ELEcTRIcAL sock, denotes the explosion be- 

-tween the opposite sides of a charged electric; so 
called, because, if the discharge from one to the 
other be made through the body of an animal, it 
occasions a sudden motion by the contraction of the 
muscles through which it passes, and a disagree- 
able sensation. The force of the shock is propor- 
tioned to the quantity of coated surface, the thinness 
of the glass, and the power of the machine by which 
itis charged. Its velocity is almost instantaneous, 
as it has not been found to take up the least sensi- 
ble space of time in passing to the greatest dis- 
tances. ‘ 

It has been observed that the electrical shock is 
weakened by being communicated through differ- 
€nt persons in contact with one another. It is, 
indeed, obstructed in its passage, even throygh 
the best conductors; as it will prefer a short pas- 
sage through the air to a long one through the 
most perfect conductors; and if the circuit be 
interrupted, either by electrics, or very imperfect 
conductors of a moderate thickness} the shock 
will rend them in its passage, disperse them in 
every direction, and exhibit the appearance of a 
sudden expansion of the air about. the centre of 
the shock. A strong shock made to pass through 
cr over the belly of a muscle, forces it. to con- 
tract; and sent through a small animal body de- 
prives it instantly of life, and hastens putrefaction. 
It gives polarity to magnetic needles, reverses 
their poles, and produces effects precisely simi- 
lar, though inferior in degree, to those of light- 
ning. 

ELECTRICITY, or Execrrican FORCE, is that 
power or property, which was first observed in 
amber, the lyneurium, or tourmalin, and which 
Sealing-wax, glass, and a variety of other sub- 
stances, called electrics, are now known to possess, 
of attracting light bodies, when excited by heat 
or friction; and which is also capable of being 
communicated in particular circumstances to other 
bodies, lie ni 

Hlectricity also denotes the science, or that part 
of natural philosophy, 
gate the nature and effects of this power. From 
nacutooy, the Greek name for amber, is derived the 
term electricity, which is now very extensively 
applied, not only to the power -of attracting light 
bodies inherent in amber, but to other similar 


which proposes to investi-. 


powers, and their various effects, in whatever bodies 
they reside, or to whatever bodies they may be 
communicated. 

Muschenbroek and AEpinus have observed a 
considerable analogy, in a variety of particulars, be- 
tween the powers of electricity and magnetism ; 
and they have also pointed out many instances in 
which they differ. . 

History of Electricity. —The property which amber 
possesses of attracting light bodies, was very an- 
ciently observed. Thales of Miletus, 600 years be- 
fore Christ, concluded from hence that it was ani- 
mated. But the first person who expressly men- 
tioned this substance, was Theophrastus, about 
300 years before Christ. The attractive property 
of amber is also occasionally noticed by Pliny, 
and other later naturalists, particularly Gassendus, 
Kenelm Digby, and sir Thomas Brown. But it 
was generally apprehended that this quality was 
peculiar to amber and jet, and perhaps agate, till W. 
Gilbert, a native of Colchester, and a physician in 
London, published his Treatise de Magnate, in 
the year 1500. Dr. Gilbert made many consider- 
able experiments and discoveries, considering the 
then infant state of the science. He enlarged the 
list both of electrics, and of the bodies on which they 
act: he remarked, that a dry air was most favour- 
able to electrical appearances, whilst:a moist air 
almost annihilates the electric virtue: he also ob- 
served the conical figure assumed by electrified 
drops of water: he considered electrical attraction 
separately from repulsion, which he thought had 
no place in electricity, as a phenomenon similar to 
the attraction of cohesion, and he imagined, that 
electrics were brought into contact with the bodies 
on which they act by their effluvia, excited by fric- 
tion. 

The ingenious Mr. Boyle added to the catalogue 
of electric substances; but he thought: that glass 
possessed this power in a very low degree: he 
found, that the electricity of all bodies, in which 
it might be excited, was increased by wiping and 
warming them before they were rubbed; that an 
excited electric was acted upon by other bodies as 
strongly as it acted upon them; that diamonds 
rubbed against any kind of stuff emitted light in 
the dark; and that feathers would cling to the 
fingers, and to other substances, after they had 
been attracted by electrics. He accounted for 
electrical attraction, by supposing a glutinous ef- 
fluvia emitted from electrics, which laid hold of 
small bodies, in its way, and carried them back to 
the body from whence it proceeded. 

Oito Guerieke, the celebrated inventor of the 
air-pump, lived about the same time. This inge- 
nious philosopher discovered, by means of a globe 
of sulphur, that a body once attracted by an 
electric, was next repelled, and continued in this 
state of repulsion till it should be touched by some 
other body: he also observed the sound and light 
produced by the excitation of his globe; and that 
bodies immerged in. electrical atmospheres are 
themselves electrified with an electricity opposite to 
that of the atmosphere. 

The light emitted by electrical bodies was, not 
long after, observed to much greater advantage by 
Dr. Wall, who ascribes to light the electrical pro- 
perty which they possess; and he suggests a si- 
milarity between the effects of electricity and. light- 
ning. - 

Sir Isaac Newton was not. inattentiye to this 
subject: he observed that excited’ glass attracts 
light bodies on the side opposite to that on which 
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if is rubbed; and he ascribes the action of elec- 
‘tric bodies to an clastic fluid, which freely pene- 
trates glass,and the emission of it to the vibratory 
motions of the parts of excited bodies. 

Mr. Hawksbee wrote on this subject in the year 

1709, when a new wra commenced in the history 
of this science, | He first took notice of the great 
electrical power of glass, and the light proceed- 
ing from it; though others had before observed 
the ight proceeding from other electritied sub- 
stances: he also noted the noise occasioned by it, 
with a variety of phenomena relating to electri- 
. cal attraction and repulsion. He first introduced 
a glass globe into the electrical apparatus, ‘to 
which circumstance it was that many of his im- 
portant discoveries were owing. 

After his time there was an interval of near 
twenty years in the progress of this science, till 
Mr. Stephen Grey established a new zra in the 
history of electricity. To him we owe the capital 
discovery of communicating the power of native 
electrics to other bodies, in which it cannot be 
excited, by supporting them on silken lines, hair 
lines, cakes of resin or glass; and a more accurate 
distinction than had hitherto obtained between 
electrics and non-electrics: he also shewed the 
' effect of electricity on water much more obvious- 

ly than Gilbert had done in the infancy of this 
science. 

The experiments.of Mr. Grey were repeated by 
M. du Fay, member of the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, to which he added many new experi- 
ments and discoveries of his own. He observed, 
that electrical operations are obstructed by great 
heat; as well as by a moist air; that all bodies, 
both solid and fluid, would receive electricity, 
when placed on warm or dry glass, or. sealing- 
wax ; that those bodies which are naturally the 
least electric have the greatest degree of electri- 
city communicated to them by the approach of 
the excited tube. He transmitted the electric 
viriue through a distance of 1256 feet; and first 
observed the electric spark from a living body, 
suspended on silken lines, and noted several cir- 
cumstances attending it. M. du Fay also esta- 
blished a principle, first suggested by Otto Gue- 
ricke, that electric bodies attraci ail those that are 
hot so, and repel them as soon as they are become 
electric, by the vicinity or contact of the electric 
body. He likewise inferred from other experi- 
ments, that there were two kinds of electricity ; 
one of which he called the vitreous, belonging to 
glass, rock crystal, &c. and the other resinous, as 
that of amber, gum lac, &c. distinguished by their 
repelling those of the same kind, and attracting 
each other. He observed, that communicated 
electricity had the same property as the excited ; 

and that eleciric substances attract the dew more 
than conductors. 

Mr. Grey, resuming his experiments in 1734, 
Suspended several pieces of metal on silken lines, 
and found, that by electrifying them, they gave 
sparks, which was the origin of metallic conduct- 
ers; and, on this occasion, he discovered a cone 
or pencil of electric light, such as is now known. 
to issue from an electrified point. From other 
experiments he concludes, that the electrical 

_ power seems to be of the same nature with that of 
‘thunder and lightning. 

Dr. Desaguliers’ succeeded Mr. Grey in the 
proseeniion of this science. The account of his 
first experiments is dated in 1739, To him we 

Gwe those technical terms of conductors, or non- 


electrics, and electrics per se, which are explained in 
the course of this work. He first ranked pure air 
among the electrics per se, and supposed its elec- 
tricity to be of the vitreous kind. After the year 
1742, in which Dr. Desaguliers concluded his ex- 
periments, the subject was taken up and pursued 
in Germany: the globe was now substituted for 
the tube, which had been used ever since the time 
of Hawksbee, and a cushion was soon after used 
as a rubber instead of the hand. About this time, 
some used cylinders instead of globes; and some 
of the German electricians made use of more 
globes than one at the same time. By thus in- 
creasing the electrical power, they were the first 
who succeeded in setting fire to inflammable sub- 
stances. ‘This, indeed, was first done by Dr. Lu- 
dolf, in the beginning of the year 1744, who 
kindled, with sparks excited by the friction of a . 
glass tube, the ztherial spirit of Frobenius. Mr. 
Winkler did the same by a spark from his own 
finger, and kindled French brandy and other 
spirits by previously heating them. Mr. Gralath 
fired the smoke of a candle just blown out, and 
lighted it again, and Mr. Boze fired gunpowder, 
by means of its inflammable vapour. . Ludolf- the 
younger, about this time, demonstrated, that the 
luminous barometer was made perfectly electrical 
by the motion of the quicksilver: the electrical 
star and electrical bells were also of German in- 
vention. } 

The most remarkable discovery that had yet 
been made in the science of electricity, was in the 

-end of the year 1745, and beginning of 1746. This 
was the method of giving the electric shock, or the 
accumulation of the power of electricity in a vial. 
This had its name of the Leyden vial, from Mr. 
Cuneus, a native of Leyden, who exhibited it as 
he was repeating some experiments made by 
Messrs. Muschenbroek and Allamand, professors 
in the university of that. city.. It is said, he was 
not, however, the inventor. The merit of this 
discovery (if any merit can be ascribed to a disco- 
very made by accident) belongs to Mr. Van Kleist, 
dean of the cathedral at Camin. Soon after this, 
however, a method of giving the shock was disco- 
vered in Holland, by Mr. Cunzus; and the dis- 
covery of this powerful effect of the electric fluid 
immediately raised the attention of all the philo- 
sophers in Kurope. Many of them greatly exag- 
gerated their accounts; either from a natural ti- 
midity, or their love of the marvellous. Mr. Mus- 
chenbroek, who tried the experiment with a very 
thin glass bowl, told Mr. Reaumur, in a letter 
written soon after the experiment, that he felt 
himself struck in his arms, shoulder, and breast, 
so that he lost his breath, and was two days be- 
fore he recovered from the effects of the blow and 
the terror. He added, that he would not take a 
second shock for the whole kingdom of France. 
Mr. Allamand, who made the experiment with a 
common beer-glass, said, that he lost his breath 
‘for some moments ; and then felt such an intense 
pain all along his right arm, that he was appre- 
hensive of bad consequences, but it soon after 
went off without any inconvenience, &c. Other 
philosophers, on the contrary, shewed their he- 
roism and magnanimity, by receiving a number 
of electric shocks as strong as they could possibly 
make them. 

From the time of this discovery, electricity be- 
came ,the general subject of conversation. A 
number of people all over Kurope got their live- 
lihood by going about and showing the phenomena 
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of it; and, at the same time, the passion for the 
marvellous strongly discovered itself in some 
effects of electricity, pretended to be found out in 
Italy and Germany. Mr. Nollet travelled into 
Etaly, where he visited all the gentlemen who had 
published any account of these experiments. But 


though he engaged them to repeat their experi-— 


nients in his presence, and upon himself; and 
though he made it his business to get all the in- 
formation he could concerning them; he returned 
fully convinced, that many things alleged of the 
electrical fluid were totally groundless. He was 
convinced, however, that by electrification alone, 
several persons had found considerable relief in 
various disorders; particularly that a paralytic 
person had been cured at Geneva, and that one 
who was deaf of an ear, another who had a violent 
pain in his head, and a woman with a disorder in 
her eyes, had been cured at Bologna; so that from 
this time we may date the introduction of elec- 
tricity into the medical art. , 

But the identity of the electrical matter with 
lightning was a discovery of more practical use 
to mankind than anyother. From almost the first 
discovery of the electric light, and the crackling 
with which it is emitted, a similarity between it 
and the phenomena of thunder and lightning had 
been observed. This is taken notice of by Dr. 
Wall, one of the first who viewed the electric light 
in any perfect manner. The Abbe Nollet, Mr. 
Winkler, and others, also enumerated many re- 
semblances between the phenomena of electricity 
and those of thunder ; but they did not think of 
any method by which their suspicions could be 
brought to the test of experience. ‘This was first 
proposed by Dr. Franklin, in 1750. He had be- 
fore discovered the effects of pointed bodies in 
drawing off the electric matter more powerfully 
than others. This was suggested to him by one 
Mr. Thomas Hopkinson, who electrified an iron 
ball of three or four inches diameter with a needle 
fastened to it, expecting to draw a stronger spark 
from the point of it; but was surprised to find 
little or none. Dr. Franklin, improving on this 
hint, discovered that pointed rods of iron, fixed in 
theair when the atmosphere was loaded with light- 
ning, drew from it the matter of the thunder-bolt, 
without noise or danger, into the body of the earth. 
Thus a new field was opened for philosophers ; but 
it was soon found, that experiments of this kind 
were not always to be made without danger. In 
the same year, 1752, the Abbé Nollet published 
some cautions to those who tried experiments on 
lightning. He had been informed by letters from 
Florence and Bologna, that some people there had 
received violent shocks while they drew sparks 
from an iron bar electrified by thunder. One of 
his correspondents informed him, that once, as he 
was endeavouring to fasten a small chain with a 
copper ball at one of its extremities to a great 
chain which communicated with the bar at the top 
of the building, there came a flash of lightning 
which he did not see, but which affected the chain 
with a noise like that of wild-fire. The observer 
instantly received such a shock, that the ball fell 
out of his hands, and he wasstruck backwards four 
or five paces. The greatest instance of the danger 
of these experiments, however, was the death of 
Mr, Richman, professor at Petersburgh; which 
happened on the 6th of August 1753, as he was 
making experiments on lightning drawn into his 
own room. Since the discovery of the identity of 
lightning and the electric matter, long rods of iron 


or other metal have been made use of with a view 
to protect buildings from the danger of strokes of 
lightning. A considerable dispute has been car- — 
ried on whether these rods ought to be pointed or 
not; but a committee of the Royal Society have 
determined it in favour of the former. See Con- 
DUCTOR. ' 

In the subsequent period of the history of this 
science, Mr. Canton in England, and Signior Bec- 
caria in Italy, acquired distinguished reputation. 
They both discovered, independently of each 
other, that air is capable of receiving electricity 
by communication, and of retaining it when re- 
ceived. Mr. Canton also, towards the latter end 
of 1753, pursued a series of experiments, which 
prove that the appearances of positive and nega- 
tive electricity, which had hitherto been deemed 
essential and unchangeable properties of different 
substances, as of glass and sealing wax, for in- 
stance, depend upon the surface of the electrics, 
and that of the rubber. ‘ P 

This hypothesis, verified by numerous experi- 
ments, occasioned a controversy between Mr. 
Canton and Mr. Delaval, who still maintained 
that these different powers depended entirely on 
the substances themselves. About this time too, 
some curious experiments were performed by four 
of the principal electricians of that period, viz. 
Dr. Franklin, and Messrs. Canton, Wilcke, and 
/Epinus, to ascertain the nature of electric atmo- 
sphere. 

Many instances occur in the history of the 
science about this period, of the astonishing force 
of the electric shock, in melting wires, and pro- 
ducing other similar effects: but the most remark- 
able is an experiment of S. Beccaria, in which he 
thus revivified metals. Several experiments were 
also made by Dr. Watson, Mr. Smeaton, Mr. 
Canton, and others, on the passage of the electric 
fluid through a vacuum, and its luminous appear- 
ance, and on the power possessed by certain sub- 
stances of retaining the light communicated to 
them by an electric explosion. Mr. Canton, 5. 
Beccaria, and others, made many experiments to 
identify electricity and lightning, to ascertain the 
state of the atmosphere at different times, and to 
explain the various phenomena of the aurora bo- 
realis, water-spouts, hurricanes, &c. on the prin- 
ciples of this science. ’ 

Those who are desirous of farther information 
with respect to the history of electrical experi- 
ments and discoveries, may consult Dr. Priestley’s 
History and Present State of Electricity. This 
author, however, is not merely an historian: his 
work contains many original experiments and dis- 
coveries made by himself. He ascertained the 
conducting power of charcoal, and of hot glass ; 
the electricity of fixed and inflammable air, and of — 
oil; the difference between new and old glass, 
with respect to the diffusion of electricity over its 
surface; the lateral explosion in electrical dis-_ 
charges ; a new method of fixing circular coloured 
spots on the surfaces of metals, and the most pro- 
bable difference between electrics and conductors, 
&e. The science is also greatly indebted to many 
other persons, either for their experiments and im- 
provements of it, or for treatises and other writings 
upon it; as Mr. Henley, to whom we owe several — 
curious experiments and observations on the elec- 
trical and conducting quality of different sub- — 
stances, as chocolate, vapour, &c, with the reason 
of the difference between them ; the fusion of 
platina ; the nature of the eleetric fluid, and its 
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course in a discharge ; the method of estimating 
the quantity of it in electrical bodies by an elec- 
trometer ; the influence of points, &c. &e. 

There have been, likewise, various treatises 
wrilten on the subject of electricity, as by Adams, 
Cavallo, hon. Mr. Cavendish, Ferguson, lord 
Mahon, Morgan, Nairne, Van Marum, Van 
Swinden, &c. most of which may be consulted 
with advantage, for accounts of experiments, and 
the principles of the science. In the works of 
Mr. Cavendish, and lord Mahon, the authors have 
availed themselves of the susceptibility of electri- 
cal phenomena of mathematical discussion; and 
have thereby rendered essential service to the 
science. See also Haiiy’s Natural Philosophy, 
vol. i. p. 341—435, 

According to the opinion of some philosophers, 
a new wra in the history of electricity commenced 
nearly twenty years ago: when the celebrated 
Galvani, professor of anatomy at Bologna, disco- 
vered an influence, which by him, and some other 
authors, has been called animalelectricity. But 
we think it by no means proved, that the pheno- 
mena discovered by Galvani depend either upon 
the electric fluid, or upon any law of animal life: 
while that is the case, itis surely better to distin- 

_ guish a new branch of science by the name of the 
inventor, than to give it an appellation, which 
may probably lead to an erroneous theory. We, 
therefore, reject the name animal electricity, and, 
for our account of this interesting subject, refer 
_to the article Garvanism. 
Medical Electricity. —Itis natural to imagine that 
a power of such efficacy as that of electricity 
would be applied to medical purposes ; especially, 
since it has been found invariably to increase the 
sensible perspiration, to quicken the circulation of 
the blood, and to promote the glandular secretion: 
accordingly, many instances occur in the latier 
period of the history of this science, in which it 
has been applied with considerable advantage and 
success. And among the variety of cases in which 
it has been tried, there are none in which it has 
been found prejudicial except those of pregnancy 
and the venereal disease. In most disorders, in 
which it has been used with perseverance, it has 
_ given at least a temporary and partial relief, and 
in many it has effected a total cure. Of which 
Numerous instances may be seen in the Philos. 
Trans. and the writings on thisscience by Messrs. 
Lovet, Westley, Ferguson, Cavallo, &¢c. &c. 

Under this head of medical electricity, it may 
be proper just to mention those medicated tubes, 
thetmaginary virtues of which were first discover- 
ed by Signior Pivati, at Venice, and which were 
much recommended in the years 1747 and 1748, 
‘both in Italy and by Mr. Winkler at Leipsick. 
These gentlemen imagined, that odorous sub- 
stances, confined in excited glass vessels, would 
transpire through the pores of the glass, and com- 

- municate their medicinal virtue to the atmosphere 
of a conductor, and to all persons in contact with 
it; and that these substances would yield their 
virtues by being held in the hands of persons elec- 
trified ; and they pretended that many cures were 

~ Wrought in this way,by the operation of medicines, 
_ Without being taken into the stomach: but the 
whole was soon discovered to be a fallacy ; and it 
was incontestibly proved, that no effluvia could 
pass from the included substances through the 
pores of excited glass; and that no method was 
Known for causing the power of medicine to in- 
Sinuate itself into the human body by electricity. 
Dr. Franklin, by proving that glass was imper- 


meable to the electric fluid itself, and that its 
electricity was collected from the rubber, &e. 
evinced thé absurdity of every aitempt to transmit 
the effluvia of any substances through the glass. 
See Franklin’s Letters, p. 82, &c. 

Theory of Electricity.—lt is hardly necessary to 
recite the ancient hypotheses on this subject ; 
such as that of the sympathetic powder of the 
Peripatetics ; that of unctuous effluvia emitted by 
excited bodies, and returning to them again, 
adopted by Gilbert, Gassendus,sir Kenelm Digby, 
&e. ; or that of the Cartesians, who ascribed elec- 
tricity to the globules of the first elements, dis- 
charged through the_pores of the rubbed sub- 
stance, and in their returncarrying with them those 
light bodies, in whose pores they were entangled : 
these hypotheses were framed in the infancy of 
the science, and of philosophy in general, and 
have long since been exploded. In the more 
advanced state of electricity, there have been two 
principal theories, each of which has had its 
advocates. The one, is that of two distinct electric 
fluids, repulsive with réspect to themselves, and 
attractive of one another, adopted by M. du Fay, 
on discovering the two opposite species of elec- 
tricity, viz. the vitreous and resinous, and since 
new-modelled by Mr. Symmer. It is supposed 
that these two fluids are equally attracted by all 
bodies, and exist in intimate union in their pores ; 
and that in this state they exhibit no mark oftheir 
existence. But that the friction of an electric bya 
rubber separates these fluids, and causes the vitre- 
ous electricity of the rubber to pass to the electric, 
and then to the prime conductor of a machine, 
while the resinous electricity of the conductor and 
electric is conveyed to the rubber: and thus the 
quality of the electric fluid, possessed by the con- 
ductor and the rubber, is changed, while the 
quantity remains the same in each. In this 
state of separation, the two electric fluids will 
exert their respective powers ; and any number 


4 of bodies charged with either of them will repel 


each other, attract those bodies that have less of 
each particular fluid than themselves, and be 
still more attracted by bodies that are wholly 
destitute of it, or that are loaded with the con- 
trary. According to this theory, the electric 
spark makes a double current ; one fluid passing 
to an elecirified conductor from any substance 
presented to it, whilst the same quantity of the 
other fluid passes from it; and when each body 
receives its natural quantity of both fluids, the 
balance of the two powers is restored, and both | 
bodies are unelectrified. For a further account 
of the explication of some of the principal pheno- 
mena of electricity by this theory, see Dr. Priest- 
ley’s History, vol. ii. § 3. aed 

The other theory is commonly distinguished 
under the denomination of positive and negative 
electricity, being first suggested by D. Watson, but 
digested, illustrated, and confirmed by Dr. Frank- 
lin : and since that it has been known by the ap- 
pellation of the Franklinian hypothesis. It is 
here supposed, that all the phenomena of electri- 
city depend on one fluid, sui generis, extremely 
subtile and elastic, dispersed through the pores of 
all bodies, by which the particles of it are as 
strongly attracted as they are repelled by one 
another. When bodies possess their natural 
share of this fluid, or such a quantity as they can 
retain by their non-attraction, it is them said they 
are in an unelectrified state ; but when the equili- 
brium is disturbed, and they either acquire an ad- 
ditional quautity from other bodies, or lose part of 
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thetr own natural share by communication to 
other bodies, they exhibit electrical appearances. 
in the former case it is said they are electrified 
positively, or plus; and in the other negatively, 
or minus. ‘his electric fluid, it is supposed, 
moves with great ease in those bodies that are 
called conduciors, but with extreme difficulty and 
slowness in the pores of electrics ; whence it 
comes to pass, that all electrics are impermeable 
to it. It is farther supposed that electrics con- 
tain always an equal quantity of this fluid, so 
that there can be no surcharge or increase on one 
side without a proportionable decrease or loss on 
the other, and vice versa; and as theelectrie does 
not admit the passage of the fluid through its 
pores, there will be an accumulation on one side, 
and a corresponding deficiency on the other. ‘Uhen 
when both sides are connected together by proper 
conductors, the equilibrium will berestored by the 
rushing of the redundant fluid from the overcharg- 
ed surface to the exhausted one. Thus also, ifan 
electric be rubbed by a conducting substance, the 
eleciricity is only conveyed from one to the other, 
the one giving what the other receives ; andif one 
be electrified positively, the other will be electri- 
fied negatively, unless the loss be supplied by 
other bodies connected with it, as in the case of 
the electric and insulated rubber of a machine. 
‘This theory serves likewise to illustrate the other 
phenomena and operations in the scienee of elec- 
tricity. Thus, bodies differently electrified will 
naturally attract each other, till they mutually 
give and receive an equal quantity of the electric 
fluid, and the equilibrium is restored between 
them. Beccaria supposes, that this effect is pro- 
duced by the electric matter making a vacuum in 
its passage, and the contiguous air afterwards 
collapsing, and so pushing the bodies together. 

The influence of points, in drawing or throwing 
off the electric fluid, depends on the less resistance 
it finds to enter or pass off through fewer particles 
than through a greater number, whose resistance 
is united in flator round surfaces. The electric 
light is supposed to be part of the electric fluid, 
which appears when it is properly agitated ; and 
the sound of an explosion is produced by vibra- 
lions, occasioned by the air’s being displaced by 
the electric fluid, and again suddenly collapsing. 
~ Mr. Apinus of the Imperial academy of St. 
Petersburgh, struck with the resemblance of the 
electrical properties of the tourmalin to the pro- 
porties of a magnet, which have always been con- 
sidered as the subject of mathematical discussion, 
remarked a wonderful similarity in the whole 
series of electrical and magnetica] attractions 
and. repulsions, and set himself seriously to the 
classification of them. Having done this with 
great success, and having maturely reflected on 
Dr. Franklin’s happy thought of plus and minus 
eleciricity, and his consequent theory of the 
Leyden phial, he at last hit on a mode of con- 
ceiving ithe whole subject of magnetism and elec- 
tricity, that bids fair for leading us to a full ex- 
planation of all the phenomena; in as far, at 
least, as it enables us to class them with precision, 
and to predict what will be the result of any 
proposed treatment. He candidly gives it the 
' modest name of an hypothesis. 

This was published at St. Petersburgh in 1759, 
under the title of Theoria Electritatis et Magnet- 
isisi, and is not only an ingenious, but a brilliant 
performance : it is a most excellent exposition of 
ihe Franklinian theory. According to pinus, 
the phenomena of electricity are produced by a 


fluid of a peculiar nature, and therefore called the 
Electric fluid, having the following properties :- 

1, Its particles repel each other, with a force 
decreasing as the distances increase, 

2. Its particles attract the particles of some in-. 
gredient in all other bodies, with a force decreas- 
ing, according to the same law, with an increase 
of distance ; and this attraction is mutual. 

3. The electric fluid is dispersed in the pores of 
other bodies, and moves with various degrees of 
facility through the pores of different kinds of © 
matter. In those bodies which we call non-elec- 
trics, such as water or metals, it moves without 
any perceivable obstruction ; but in glass, resins, 
and all bodies called electrics, it moves with very 
great difficulty, or is altogether immoveable. 

4. The phenomena of electricity are of two 
kinds ; 1. Such as arise from the actual motion of 
the fluid from a body containing more into one 
containing less of it. 2. Such as do not immedi- 
ately arise from ‘this transference, but are in- 
stances of its attraction and repulsion. 

These things being supposed, certain conse- 
quences necessarily result from them, which ought 
to be analogous to the observed phawnomena of 
electricity, if this hypothesis be complete, or some 
farther modification of the assumed properties is 
necessary, in order to make the analogy perfect. 

Suppose the body A (a figure may readily be 


conceived) to contain a certain quantity of fluid. 


Its particles adjoining to the surface, such as P, 
are attracted by the particles of common matter 
in the body, but repelled by the other particles of 
the fluid. The totality of the attractive forces 
acting on P may be equal to the totality of the re- 
pulsive forces, or may be unequal. If these two 
sums are equal, P is in equilibrio, and has no 
tendency to change its place. But there may be 
such a quantity of fluid in the body, that the re- 
pulsions of the fluid exceed the attractions of the 
common matter. In this case, P has a tendency 
to quit the body, or there is an expulsive force 
acting on it, and it will quit the body if it be 
moveable. Because the same must be admitted 
in respect of every other particle of moveable 
fluid, it is plain that there will be an efflux, till 
the attraction of the common matter for the par- 
ticles of fluid is equal to the repulsion of the re- 
maining fluid. On the other hand, if the primi- 
tive repulsion of the fluid acting on the particle P 
be less than the attractions of the common mat- 
ter, there will be the same, or at least a similar, 
superiority of attraction acting on the fluid re- 
siding in the circumambient bodies ; and there 
will be an influx from all hands, till an equili- 
brium be restored. £ 

Tlence it follows, that there may always be as- 
signed to any body such a quantity of fluid that 
there shall be no tendency either to efflux or in- 
flux. But if the quantity be increased, and no- 
thing prevent the motion, the redundant fluid will 
flow out ; and if the proper quantity be diminish- 
ed, there will be an influx of the surrounding 
fluid, if not prevenied by some external force. 
This may be called the body’s natural quantity ; 
because the body, when left to itself, will always 
be reduced to this state. 

Iftwo bodies, A and B, contain each its natural 
quantity, they will. not exert any sensible action 
on each other: for, because the fluid contained in 
B is united by attraction te the common matter, — 
and is also repelled by the fluid in A, it necessa- 
rily follows, that the whole body B is repelled by — 
the fuidin A. But, on the other hand, the mat- — 
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ter in A attracts the fluid in B, and consequently at- 
tracts the whole body B: similar action is ex- 
erted by B on A. These contrary forces are 
either equal, and destroy each other, or unequal, 
and one of them prevails. This equality or in- 
equality evidently depends on the quantity of fluid 
contained in one or both of the bodies. Now it 
is known that bodies left entirely to themselves 
neither attract nor repel; and it follows from the 
hypothetical properties of the fluid, that if there 
be either a redundancy or deficiency of fluid, there 
will be an efflux or influx, till the attractions and 
repulsions balance each other. Therefore the 
internal state of two bodies which neither attract 
nor repel each other, is that where each contains 
its natural quantity of electric fluid. 

In order, therefore, to conceive distinctly the 


‘state of a body containing its natural quantity, 
‘and to have a distinct notion of this natural quan- 


tity, we must suppose that the quantity of fluid 
competent to a particle of matter in A repels the 
fluid competent to a particle of matter in B, just 


as much as it attracts that particle of matter; and 


also, that the fluid belonging to a particle of mat- 
ter in A repels the fluid belonging to a particle of 
matter in B, just as much as the particle of mat- 
ter in A attracts it. Thus the whole fiuid in the 


one repels the whole fluid in the other as much 


as it attracts the whole matter. _ 

‘Since this must be conceived of every particle 
of common matter, in a body, we must admit, that 
when a body is in its natural state, the quantity of 
electric fluid in it is proportional to the quantity 
of matter, every particle being united with an 
equal quantity of fluid. This, however, does not 
necessarily require that different kinds of matter, 
in their natural or saturated state, shall contain 
the same proportion of fluid. It is sufficient that 
each contained such a quantity, uniformly distri- 
buted among its particles, that its repulsion for the 
fluid in another body is equal to its attraction for 
the common matter in it. It is, however, more 
probable, that the quantity of electric fluid attach- 
ed, or competent to a particle of all kinds of mat- 
ter, is the same. 

Since our hypothesis is accommodated to the 
fact, that bodies in their natural state, having 
their natural quantity of electric fluid, are altogether 
inactive on each other, by making this natural 


quantity such, that its mutual repulsion exactly- 


balances its attraction for the common matter— 
it follows, that we must deduce all the electric 
dhznomena from a redundancy or deficiency: of 
electric fluid. This accordingly is the Franklinian 
doctrine. The redundant state of a body is called 
by Dr. Franklin positive or plus electricity, and 
the deficient state is called negative or minus elec- 
tricity. nen 

This simple hypothesis is found to coincide per- 
fectly, in its legitimate consequences, with all the 
general phenomena of attraction and repulsion; 
not only with those that are simple, but even such 
as are compounded of many others: we may, 
therefore, listen to the other evidences which may 


be offered for the materiality and mobility of .the 


cause of those mechanical phenomena. The trans- 
ference of electricity is desultory, and the change 
made in the electric state of the communicating 
bodies is always considerable. It appears to keep 


- some seitled ratio to the whole electric power of 


the body. When the form of the parts where the 


communication takes place, and other circum- 


stances, remain the same, the transference in- 


/ 


creases with the size of the bodies; and all the phe- 
nomena are more vivid in proportion. When the con- 
ductor is very large, the spark is very bright, and the 
snap very loud. 

1. This snap alone indicates some material agent. 
It is occasioned by a sonorous undulation of the 
air, or of some elastic fluid, which suddenly expands, 
and as suddenly collapses again. But such is the 
rapidity of the undulation, that when it is made 
in close vessels it does not exist long enough, in 
a very expanded state, to affect the column of 
water, supported in a tube by the elasticity of the 
air, for the purpose of a delicate thermometer or 
barometer; just as a musket-ball will pass through 
a loose hanging sheet of paper without causing any 
sensible agitation. 

2, The spark is accompanied by intense heat, 
which will kindle inflammable bodies, will melt, 
explode, and calcine metals. | : 

3. The spark produces some very remarkable 
chemical effects. It calcines metals even under 
water or oil; it renders Bolognan phosphorus iu- 
minous: it decomposes water, and makes new 
compositions and decompositions of many gazi- 
form fluids; it affects vegetable colours; it 
blackens the calces of bismuth, lead, tin, luna 
cornea; it communicates a very peculiar smell to 
the air of a room, which is distinct from all others ; 
and in the calcination of metals, it changes re- 
markably the smells with which this operation is 
usually accompanied; it affects the tongue with an 
acidulous taste; it agitates the nervous system. 
When we compare these appearances with similar 
chemical and physiological phenomena, which na- 
turalists never hesitate in ascribing to the action of 
material substances, transferable from one body, 
or one state of combination, to another, we can 
see no greater reason for hesitating in ascribing 
the electric phenomena to the action of a mate- 
rial substance ; which we may call a fluid, on ac- 
count of its connected mobility, and the electric 
fluid, on account of its distinguishing effects. We 
are well aware, however, that these evidences do 
not amount to demonstration; and that it is pos- 
sible, that the electric phzenomena, as well as many 
chemical changes, may result from the mere dif- 
ference of arrangement, or position, of the ulti- 
mate particles of bodies, and may be considered 
as the result of a change of modes, and not of 
things. 

One of the most remarkable facts in electricity 
is the rapid dissipation by sharp points, and the 
impossibility of making any considerable accumu- 
lation in a body which has any such, projecting 
beyond other parts of its surface. ‘The dissipation 
is attended with many remarkable circumstances, 
which have greatly the appearance of the actual 
escape of some material substance. A stream of 
wind blows from such a point and quickly elec- 
trifies the air of a room to such a degree, that an 
electrometer in the farthest corner of the room is 
affected by it. This dissipation in a dark place is, 
in many instances, accompanied by a bright train 
of light diverging from the point like a firework, 
Dr. Franklin, therefore, was very anxious to recon- 
cile this appearance with his theory of plus and 
minus electricity, but does not express himself 
well satisfied with any explanation which had oc- 
curred to him. From the beginning, he saw that 
he could not consider the stream of wind as a 
proof of the escape of the electric fluid, because 
the same stream is observed to issue from a sharp 
negative point, which, according to his theory, is 


& 
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not dispersing, but absorbing it. Mr. Cavendish 
has, in our opinion, given the first satisfactory 
accotint of this phenomenon. 

To see this in its full force, the phenomenon 
itself must be carefully observed. The stream of 
wind is plainly produced by the escape of some- 
thing from the point itself, which hurries the air 
along with it; and this draws along with it a great 
deal of the surrounding air, especially from be- 
hind, in the same manner as the very slender 


thread of air from a blow-pipe hurries along with ° 


it the surrounding air and flame from a consider- 
able surface on allsides. It is in this manner that 
it gathers the whole ofa large flame into one mass, 
and, at last, intoaverypoint. If the smoke of a 
little rosin thrown on a bit of live coal be made 
to rise quietly round a point projecting from an 
electrified body, continually supplied from an 
electrical machine, the vortices of this smoke may 
be observed to curl in from all sides, along the 
wire, forming a current of which the wite is the 
axis, and it goes off completely by the point. But 
if the wire be made to pass through a cork fixed 
in the bottom of a wide glass tube, and if its point 
project not beyond the mouth of the tube, the 
afflux of the air from behind is prevented, and we 
have no stream ; but if the cork be removed, and 
the wire still occupy the axis of the tube, but with- 
out touching the sides, we have the stream very 
distinctly ; and smoke which rises round the far 
end of the tube is drawn into it, and goes off at 
the point of the wire. Now it is of importance to 
observe, that whatever prevents the formation of 
this stream of wind prevents the dissipation of 
electricity (for we shall not say escape of electric 
fluid) from the point. If the point project a quar- 
ter of an inch beyond the tube, or if the tube be 
open behind, the stream is strong, and the dissi- 
pation so rapid, that even a very good machine 
is not able toraise a Hieniey’s electrometer, stand- 
ing on the conductor, a very few degrees. Ifthe 
tube be slipped forward, so that the point 'is just 
even with its mouth, the dissipation of electricity 
is next to nothing, and doesnot exceed what might 
be produced by such air as can be collected by a 
Superficial point. If ihe tube made to advance 
half an inch beyond the point which it surrounds, 
the dissipation becomes insensible. All these 
facts put it beyond a doubt that the air is the 
cause, or, at least, the occasion of the dissipation, 
and carries the electricity off with it, in this man- 
ner rendering electrical the whole air of a room. 
The problem is reduced to explain how the air 
contiguous to a sharp electrified point is electrified 
and thrown off. 

it has been demonstrated, that two spheres, 
connected by an infinitely extended, but slender 
conducting canal, are in electrical equilibrium, if 
their surfaces contain fluid in the proportion of 
their diameters, In this case, the superficial den- 
sity of the fluid and its tendency to escape are in- 
versely as the diameters. Now if,;in imagination, 
we gradually diminish the diameter of one of the 
spheres, the tendency to escape will increase in a 
greater proportion than any that we can name. 
We know, that when the prime conductor of a 
powerful table machine has a wire of a few inches 
in length projecting from its end, and terminating 
in a ball of half an inch in diameter, we cannot 
electrify it beyond a certain degree ; for when ar- 
rived at this degree, the electricity flies off in suc- 
cessive bursts from this ball. Being much more 
overcharged than any other part of the body, the 


air surrounding the ball becomes more overcharge. 
ed by communication, and is repelled, and its 
place supplied by other air, not so much over- 
charged, which surrounded the other parts of the 
body, and is pressed forwards into this space by 
the general repulsion of the conductor and the 
confining pressure of the atmosphere ; otherwise, 
being aiso overcharged, it would have no tendency 
to come to this place. Half aturn of the cylinder 
is sufficient to accumulate to a degree sufficient 
for producing one of these explosions, and we have 
two of them for every turn of the cylinder. A 
point may be compared to an incomparably 
smalter ball. The constipation of the fluid, and 
its tendency to escape, must be greater in. the 
same unmeasurable proportion. This density 
and mutual repulsion cannot be diminished, and 
must even be increased by the matter of the wire 
forming a cone, of which the point is the apex ; 
therefore, if there were no other cause, we must . 
see that it is almost impossible to confine a col- 
lection of particles, mutually repelling, and con- 
stipated, as these are in a fine point. 

But the chief cause seems to be a certain che- 
mical union which takes place between the elec- 
tric fluid and a corresponding ingredient of the 
air. Inthis state of constipation, almost com- 
pletely surrounded by the air, the little mass of 
fluid must aitract and be attracted with very great 
force, and more readily overcome the force which 
keeps the electrified fluid attached to the last se- ~ 
ries of particles of the wire. It unites with the 
air, rendering it electric in the highest degree of 
redundancy. It is therefore strongly repelled by 
the mass of constipated fluid which succeeds it 
within the point. ‘Thus is the electrified air con- 
tinually thrown off, in a state of electrification, 
that must rapidly diminish the electricity of the 
conductor. Hence the uninterrupted flow, with- 
out noise or much light, when the point is made. 
very fine. When the pointis blunt, a little aceu- 
mulation is requisite before it attains the degree 
necessary for even this minute explosion; but this 
is soon done, and these little explosions succeed 


~ each other rapidly, accompanied by a sputtering 


noise, and trains of bright sparks, The noise is 
undoubtedly owing to the atoms of the highly 
electrified fluid. These are, in all probability, ra- 
refied of a sudden, in the act of electrification, and 
immediately collapse azain in the act of chemical 
union, which causes a sonorous agitation of the 
air. This electrified air is thus thrown off, and 
its place is immediately supplied by air from be- 
hind, not yet electrified, and therefore strongly 
drawn forward to the point, from which they were 
thrown off in their turn. This rapid expansion 
and subsequent collapsing of the air is verified by 
the experiments of Mr. Kinnersly, related by Dr. 
Franklin, and is seen in numberless experiments, 
made with other views in later times, and not at- 
tended to. Perhaps it is produced by the great 
heat which accompanies, or is generated in the 
transference of electricity, and it is of the same 
kind with what occasions the bursting of stones, 
splitting of trees, exploding of metals, &c. by elec- 
tricity. The expansion is either inconsiderable, 
or it is successively produced in very small por- 
tions of the substance expanded ; for when metal 
is exploded in close vessels, or under water, there 
is but a minute portion of gasseous matter pro- 
duced ; and in the dissipation by a very fine 
point, sufficiently great to give full employment 
to a powerful machine, the stream of wind is but 
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very faint, and nine-tenths of this has been drag- 
ged along by the really electrified thread of wind 
in the middle. 

From a collation of all the appearances of elec- 
tricity, we must form the same conception of the 
forces which operate round a point that is nega- 
tively electrified, not dispersing, but drawing in 
electric fluid. It is more completely undercharg- 
ed than any other part of a body, and attracts the 
fluid in the surrounding air, and the air in which 
it is retained, with incomparably greater force. It 
therefore deprives the contiguous air of its fluid, 
and then repels it, and then produces a stream 
like the overcharged point. 

If a conducting body be brought near to any 
part of an overcharged body, the fronting part of 
the first is rendered undercharged ; and this in- 
creases the charge of the opposite part of the over- 
charged body. It becomes more overcharged in 
that part, and sooner aitains that degree of con- 
stipation that enables the fluid ‘to quit the super- 
ficial series of particles, and to electrify strongly 
the contiguous air. The explosion is therefore 
made in this part in preference to any other; and 
the air thus exploded is strongly attracted by the 
fronting part of the other body, and must’ fly 
thither in preference to any other point. If, more- 
over, the fronting part of it be prominent or point- 
ed, this effect will be produced in a superior de- 
gree; and the current of electrified air, which 
will begin very carly, will increase this disposition 
to transference in this way, by rarefying the air; 
a change which the whole course of electric phe- 
nomena shows to be highly favourable to this 
transference, although we cannot, perhaps, form 
any very adequate notion how it contributes to 
this effect. ‘his seems to be the reason why a 
great explosion and snap, with a copious transfer- 
ence of electricity, is generally preceded by a 
hissing noise like the rushing of wind, which 
swells to a maximum in the loud snap itself. 

If two prominences, precisely similar, and elec- 
trified in the contrary way to the same degree, 
are presented to each other, we cannot say from 
which the current should take its commencement, 
or whether it should not equally begin from both, 
and a general dispersion of air laterally be the 
effect ; but such a situation is barely possible, and 
must be infinitely rare. The current will begin 
from the side which has some superiority of pro- 
pelling force. We are disposed to think that this 
current of material electrified substance must 
suffer great change during its passage by mixing 
with the current in an opposite electrical state 
eoming from the other body. Any little mass of 
the one current must strongly attract a contiguous 
mass of the other, and certain changes should 
surely arise from this mixture. These may, in 
their turn, make a great change in the mechanical 
motions of the air; and, instead of producing a 
quaquaversum dispersion of air from between the 
bodies, as should result from the meeting of oppo- 
Site streams, it may even produce a collapsing of 
the air, by the mutual strong attractions of) the 
little masses. Many valuable experiments offer 
themselves to the curious enquirer. T'wo little 
balls may be thus presented to each other, and a 
smoke may be made with rosin to occupy the in- 
_ tervals between them. Motions may be observed 
which have certain analogies that would aftord 
_ useful information to the mechanical enquirer. 
There must be something of this mixture of cur- 
rents in all such transferences, and the most mi- 
nuie differences in the condition of a little parcel 


of the air may greatly affect the future motions. 
The most promising form of such experiment 
would be to use two points of the same substance, 
shape, and size, and electrified to the same degree 
in opposite senses. 

After all care has been taken to ensure simi- 
larity, there remains one essential difference, that 
the one current is redundant in electric fluid, and 
the other deficient. This circumstance must pro- 
duce characteristic differences of appearance, 
And are there not such differences? Is not the 
pencil and the star of light a characteristic differ- 
ence? And does not this well-supported fact 
greatly corroborate the opinion of Dr. Franklin, 
that the electric phenomena result from the re- 
dundancy and deficiency of one substance, and 
not from two distinct substances operating in a 
similar manner? For the distinction in appear- 
ance is a mechanical distinction; in which are 
perceived motion, direction, velocity; and in 
which locomptive forces are concerned ; but they 
are so implicated with forces which probably re- 
semble chemical affinities, hardly operating be- 
yond contact, that to extricate their effects from 
the complicated phenomenon, isa problem which, 
though not insurmountable, must not be entered 
into here ; especially, as we have already extend- 
ed this article to a greater length than we at first 
expected. 

Mr. Cuthbertson, a very ingenious instrument- 
maker in London, gives the following account of 
an experiment by which the two kinds of electri- 
city are distinguished, or the direction of the fluid 
is ascertained :—Insulate two wires, furnished at 
each end with a ball, three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter; connect one with the positive, and the 
other with the negative, conductor of a machine ; 
the balls should be four inches asunder, anf be- 
tween them, at equal distances from each, place 
alighted candle with the centre of its flame nearly 
on a leyel with the centres of the balls: if the ma- 


_ehine be put into motion the flame will waver 


very much, and seem to incline rather more to the 
negative ball than to the positive one; after 
about fifty revolutions, the negative ball will grow 
warm, and the positive ball remain cold ; if the 
revolution be continued to about 202, the nega- 
tive ball will be too, hot for the hand to touch, 
while the other remains as cold as at the begin- 
ning. 

Notwithstanding the flattering testimony given 
by the great conformity of this doctrine of Frank- 
lin and Apinus with the phenomena, we still 
choose to present it under the title of an hypothe- 
sis. We have never seen the electric fluid in a 
separate state; nor have we been able to say in 
what cases it abounds, or when it is deficient. 


After what we have seen in the late experiments __ 


of that philanthropic philosopher count Rumford 
on the production of heat by friction, we think 
that we cannot be too cautious on what grounds 
we admit invisible agents to perform the opera- 
tions of nature. We think that all must acknow- 
ledge that those experiments tend very. much to 
stagger our belief in the existence of a fluid su2 ge- 
neris, a fire, heat, caloric, or what we please to call 
it ; and all will acknowledge, that no better proofs 
can be urged for the existence of an electric fluid. 

Many acute and ingenious persons have started 
other theories ; but we are not aware of any which 
need be mentioned here, except those of Mr. Rus- 
sel and M. de Luc. The former considered the 
electrical phenomena as the results of the action 
of a substance which may be called the electric 
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fluid. ‘The characteristic ingredient of this fluid, 
Mr. Russel thinks, is electricity properly so cail- 
ed: this is supposed to be united with the elastic 
fluid by chemical affinity, or elective attraction, 
as it was called by Dr. Cullen and Dr. Black ; 
which attraction is thought te extend to all dis- 
tances. ‘Ihe electricity, moreover, attracts the 
particles of other bodies, but with certain elec- 
tions, according as the bodies attracted fall under 
the class of electrics or of non-electrics. M. 
de Lue’s theory does not differ very widely: he 
conceives that the electric phenomena are the 
operations of an expansive substance called the 
electric fluid, which consists of two parts; the 
electric matter, which is the gravitating part of 
the compound; and electric deferent fluid, or car- 
rying fluid, by which alone the electric matter 
seems to be carried from one body to another. 
This hypothesis is illustrated in Idées sur la Me- 
teorologie, par de Luc: an account and examina- 
tion of it may be seen in the article Electricity 
in the Supplement to the Encyclo. Britannica, 
where also is a very copious account of Apinus’s 
theory, from which we have drawn some of the 
above particulars. 

To ELECTRIPFY. v. a. 
electric energy. 

ELECTRIFICATION, or ELretTrisation, 
the manner of electrifying bodies; that is, of 
exciting in them, or communicating to them, the 
electric virtue. 

ELECTROMETER, (formed of ndextpoy, and 
[LET OW, I measure,) is an instrument contrived for 
measuring the quantity, and determining the qua- 
lity of electricity in any electrified body. Mr. 
Canton, previous to the invention of instruments 
of this kind, estimated the quantity of electricity 
in a charged phial, by presenting the phial with 
one hand to an insulated conductor, and giving 
ita spark, which he took off with the other; and he 
proceeded in this manner till the phial was dis- 
charged, and then determined the height of the 
charge by the number of sparks. 


To communicate the 


The most simple electrometer is a linen thread | 


called by Dr. Desaguliers the thread of trial ; 
which if brought near to an electrified body, will 
be attracted by it; but this will do little more 
than determine whether the body is in any de- 
gree electrified or not; without determining with 
any precision its quantity, much less its quality. 
The Abbé Nollet used two threads, and shewed 
the degrees of electricity by the angle of their di- 
vergency exhibited in their shadow on a board 
placed behind them. 

Mr. Canton’s electrometer consisted of two 
balls of cork, or pith of elder, nicely turned in a 
lathe to about the size of a small pea, and sus- 
pended on fine linen threads, about six inches 
Jong, which may be weited in a weak solution of 
salt. See fig. 2, Plate 60. 

These may be kept in small boxes, of the length 
‘of the strings, that they may lie in them witkout 
being bent; and they may be thus carried in the 
pocket, and will be ready for use. See Pocket 
ELECTROMETER. 

If the box containing these balls be insulated, 
by placing it on a drinking glass, or any other 
eleciric substance, and an excited smooth glass 
tube be brought near them, they will first be at- 
tracted by it, and then repelled both from the 
glass, and from each other ; but on the approach 
of excited wax, they will gr ‘adu ally approach and 
come together; and yice versa. ‘This apparatus 


will also serve to determine the electricity of the 
clouds and air, by holding them at a sufficient dis- 
tance from buildings, trees, &e. ; for if the electri- 
city of the clouds‘or air be positive, their mutual 
repulsion will increase by the approach of excited 
glass, or decrease by the approach of amber er 
sealing-wax; on the contrary, if it be negative, 
their repulsion will be diminished by the former, 
and increased by the latter. See Philos. Trans. 
vol. xivili. part 1, and 2, for an account of Mr. 
Canton’s curious experiments with thisapparatus. 

If two balls of this kind be annexed to a prime 
conductor, they will serve to determine both the- 
degree and quality of its electrification, by their 
mutual repulsion and divergency. | 

The Discharging Electrometer, fig. 1, Plate 60, 
was invented by Mr. Lane. It consists of brass 
work G, the lower part of which is inclosed in the 
pillar F, made of baked wood, and boiled in lin- 
seed oil, and bored cylindrically about two-thirds 
of its length; the brass work is fixed to the pillar 
by the screw H, moveable in the groove I; and 
through the same is made to pass a steel screw L, 
to the end of which, and opposite to K, a polished 
hemispherical piece of brass, attached to the prime 
conductor, is fixed a ball of brass M well polished. 
To this screw is annexed a circular plate O, di- 
vided into twelve equal parts. The use of this 
electrometer is to discharge a jar D, or any bat- 
tery connected with the conductor, without a. 
discharging rod, and to give shocks successively 
of the same degree of strength; on which account 
it is very fit for medical purposes. Then, if a per- 
son holds a wire fastened to the screw H, in one 
hand, and another wire fixed to E, a loop of brass 
wire passing from the frame of the machine to a 
tin plate, on which the phial D stands, he will 
perceive no shock, when K and M are in contact; 
and the degree of the explosion, as well as the 
quantity of electricity accumulated in the phial, 
will be regulated by the distance betweenK andM. 
Philos. Trans. vol. lvii.p. 451. Mr. Henley much 
improved Mr. Lane’s electrometer, by taking 
away the screw, the double milled nut, and the 
sharp-edged graduated plate, and adding other, 
contrivances in their stead. Mr. Henley’s dis- 
charger of this kind has two tubes, one sliding 
within the other, to lengthen and accommodate it 
to larger apparatus. 

The Quadrant Electrometer of Mr. Henley 
consists of a stem, terminating at its lower end 
with a brass ferrule and screw, for fastening it 
upon any occasion; and its upper part ends in 
aball. Near thetop isfixed a graduated semicircle 
of ivory, on the centre of which the index, being 
a very light rod with a cork ball at its extremity, 
reaching to the brass ferrule of the stem, is made 
to turn on a pin in the brass piece, so as io keep 
near the graduated limb of the semicircle. When 
theelectrometer is not electrified, the index hangs 
parallel to the stem; but as soon as it begins to 
be electrified, the index, repelled by the stem, will 
begin to move along the graduated edge of the 


_semicirecle, and so mark the degree to which the 


conductor is electrified, or the height to which the 
charge of any jar or battery is advanced. 
Cuthbertson’s Blectrometer is thus described by 
himself in the last number of the second volume 
of Nicholson’s Philosophical Journal,4to.GH (fig. 
4, Plate 60), is an oblong piece of wood, about 
eighteen inches in length, and six in breadth, in 
which are fixed three glass supporters, D, I, F, 
mounted with brass balls, a,c, b, Of these sup- 
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porters E and F are exactly of the same length ; ’ 


but D is four inches shorter. Under the brass ball 
ais a long brass hook; the ball c is made of two 
hemispheres, the under one being fixed to the 
brass mounting, and the upper turned witha groove 
to shut upon it, so that it can be taken off at plea- 
sure. The bali } has a brass tube fixed to it, about 
three inches long, cemented on the top of F, and 
the same ball has a hole at the top, of about one- 
half inch diameter, corresponding with the inside 
of the tube. ABisa straight brass wire, with a 
knife-edged centre in the middle, placed a little 
below the centreof gravity, and equally balanced 
with a hollow brass ball at each end, the centre, or 
axis, resting upon a proper shaped piece of brass 
fixed in the inside of the ball c; that side of the he- 
misphere towards c is cut open, to permit the end 
cA of the balance to descend till it touches the 
ball a, and the upper hemisphere C is also cut 
open to permit the endcB to ascend; iis a weight, 
weighing a certain number of grains, and made in 
the form of a pin with a broad head; the ball B 
has two holes, one at the top, and the other at the 
ottom ; the upper hole is so wide, as to let the 
head of the pin pass through it, but to stop at the 
under one, with its shank hanging freely in b; k 
is acommon Henley’s quadrant electrometer ; and 
when in use it is screwed upon the top of c. 

It is evident, from the construction, that if the 
foot stand horizontal, and the ball B be made to 
touch 6, it will remain in that position without 
the help of the weight 7; and if it should by any 
means receive a very low charge of electric fluid, 
the two balls 4, B, will repel each ether ; B will 
begin to ascend, and, on account of the centre of 
gravity being above the centre of motion, the as- 
cension will continue till A rest upon a. If the 
balance be set again horizontal, and the pin 7 be 
put into its place in B, it will cause B to rest upon 
5, with a pressure equal to that weight, so that 
more electric fluid must be communicated than 
formerly before the balls will separate; and as 
the weight in B is increased or diminished, a 
greater or less quantity of electric fluid will be 
required to effect a separation. 

When this instrument is to be applied to a jar, 
or battery, one end of a wire L must be inserted 
isto a hole in 4, and the other end into a hole of 
any ball proceeding from the inside of a battery, 
as M. A chain, or wire, or any body through 
which the charge is to pass, must be hung to the 
hook at on, and carried from thence to the outside 
of the battery, as is represented by the line N. 

--# must be screwed. upon c, with its index towards 
A. The reason of this instrument being added, is 
to shew, by the index continuing to rise, that the 
charge of the battery. is increasing, because the 
other part of the instrument does not act till the 
battery has received its required charge. . 

It is almost needless to observe, that this instru- 
ment consists of three electrometers, viz. Heniey’s 
electrometer, Lane’s discharging electrometer 
considerably improved, and Brookes’s steelyard 

_électrometer improved likewise. By this combi- 
Nation and these improvements, we possess all 
that can be required in an electrometer for bat- 
teries and large jars; for, by 4, we see the pro- 
gress of the charge; by the separation of Bb, we 
have the repulsive power in weight; and by the 
ball A, the discharge is caused when the charge 
has acquired the strength proposed. g 

In the journal from which this abstract is taken, 

_the reader will find some curious experiments 
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made with batteries by means of this electrometer; 
but one will be sufficient to explain its use. Pre- 
pare the electrometer in the manner shewn in the 
figure, with the jar M annexed, which contains 
about 168 square inches of coating. Take out 
the pin in b, ard observe whether the ball B will 
remain at rest upon b3 if not, turn the adjusting 
screw at C till it just remains upon A. Put into 
B the pin, marked i, weighing fifteen graius; take 
two inches of watch pendulum wire, fix to each 
end a pair of spring tongs, as is represented at Gm, 
hook cone end to m, and the other to the wire N, 
communicating with the outside of the jar ; let the 
uncoated part of the jar be made very clean and 
dry; and let the prime conductor of an electrical 
machine, or a wire proceeding from it, touch the 
wire’'L; then, if the machine be put in motion, 
the jar and electrometer will charge, as will be. 
seen by the rising of the index of 4; and when 
charged high enough, B will be repelled by b, and 
A will descend and discharge the jar through the 
wire which was confined in the tongs, and the 
wire will be fused and run into balls. The inge- 
nious author, by breathing through a glass pipe 
into the jar, damped it a little in the inside. Then 
loading B with a pin of thirty grains, he obtained 
such a charge as fused eight inches of watch-pen- 
dulum wire, disposed exactly as the two inches 
were disposed in the former experiment. By re- 
peating and varying his experiments, he found 
that double quantities of electrical fluid, in the 
form of a discharge, will melt four times the 
length of wire ofa certain diameter. 

Mr. Cavallo likewise contrived several ingeni- 
ous electrometers, for different uses: descriptions . 
of them may be seen in his Treatise on Electricity, 
andin Vhil, Trans. vol. Ixvii.. And Mr. Coulumb, 
of the Royal Acad. Scien. Paris, invented a very 
accurate and delicate instrument, but, as hitherto 
managed, it measures only repulsions: it is de- 
scribed in the first volume of Gregory’s Transla- 
tion of Hatiy’s Natural Philosophy. 

“£LECTROMICROMETER, the name given to 
an instrument invented by Veau de Launay, to 
indicate the smallest appreciable quantities of 
Galvanic energy. See GALVANISM, 

ELECTROPHORUS, a machine, represented 
in Plate 60, fig. 3, the phenomena of which are 
somewhat singular. It consists of two plates, A 
and B, usually of a circular form; though they 
may be made square, or of the figure of a parallel- 
ogram, with more ease,and with equal advantage. 
At first the under plate was of glass, covered over 
with sealing wax; but there is little occasion for 
being particular either with regard to the sub- 
stance of the lower plate, or the electric which is 
put upon it. A metallic plate, however, is per- 
haps preferable to a wooden one, though the lat- 
ter will answer the purpose very well. This plate 
is to be covered with some electric substance. 
Pure sulphur answers very near as well as the 
dearer electrics, sealing-wax, gum-lac, &c.; but it 
hath this bad quality, that, by rubbing it, some » 
exceeding subtle steams are produced, which in- 
fect the person’s clothes, and even his whole 
body, with a very disagreeable smell, and will 
change silver in his pocker tu a blackish colour. 


‘The upper plate of the electrophorus is a brass 


plate, or a board or piece of pasteboard covered 

with tinfoil er gilt paper, nearly of the same size 

with the electric plate, though it will not be the 

worse that it is somewhat larger. It is furnished 

with a glass handle (I), which ought to be screwed 
AA 
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gnto the centre. The manner of using this ma- 
chine is as follows. First, the plate B is excited 
‘by rubbing its coated side with a piece of new 
white flannel, or a piece of hare’s skin. Evena 
common hard brush, having the hair a little 
greased, will excite sulphur extremely well. When 
this plate is excited as much as possible, it is set 
upon the table with the electric side uppermost. 
Secondly, the metal plate is laid upon the excited 
electric, as represented in the figure. Thirdly, 
the metal plate is touched with the finger or any 
ether conductor, which, on touching the plate, 
receives a spark fromit. Lastly, the metal plate 
A, being held by the extremity of its glass handle 
(1), is separated from the electric plate; and, after 
it is elevated above that plate, it will be found 
strongly electrified with an electricity contrary to 
that of the electric plate; in which case, it will 
give a very strong spark to any conductor brought 
near it. By setting the metal upon the electric 
plate, touching it with the finger, and separating 1t 
successively, a great number of sparks may be 
obtained apparently of the same strength, and 
that without exciting again the electric plate. If 
these sparks are repeatedly given to the knob of a 
coated phial, this will presently become charged. 

Mr. Cavallo, in his account of the electrophorus, 
tells us, ‘‘that instead of laying the electric plate 
upon the table, it is set upon an electric stand, so 
as to be accurately insulated, then the metal plate 
set on it acquires so little electricity, that it can 
only be discovered by an electrometer.” In what 
manner this gentleman came to mistake a plain 
fact so egregiously, is not. easy to determine; but 
it is certain, that an electrophorus, instead of 
having its virtue impaired by being insulated, has 
it greatly increased, at least the sphere of its 
activity is greatly enlarged. When lying on the 
table, if the upper plate is put upon it without 
being touched with the finger, it will not shew 
much sign of electricity. But as soon as it is put 
on the electric stand, both the upper and under 
side appear strongly negative. A thread will be 
attracted at the distance of eight to ten inches. If 
both the upper and under side are touched at 
the same time, a strong spark will be obtained 
from both, but always of thé same kind of electri- 
city, namely, the negative kind. If the upper 
plate is now lifted up, a strong spark of positive 
electricity will be obtained from it; and on put- 
ting it down again, two sparks of negative electri- 
city will be produced. 

The singularity of this experiment ts, that it 
produces always double the quantity of nezative 
electricity that it doth of the positive kind ; which 
cannot be done by any other method yet known. 
Another very surprising circumstauce is, that 
when the electrophorus. remains in its insulated 
situation, you need not always touch the upper 
and under side of the plates at once, in order to 
procure positive electricity from the upper plate: 
it is sufficient to touch both sides only once. On 
lifting up the upper plate, a spark of positive 
electricity is obtained as already mentioned. On 
putting it down, again, a spark of the negative 
kind is obtained from the upper. plate, even 
though you do not touch the Jower one. On 
lifting up the upper plate, a spark of positive elec- 
tricity is obtained, but weaker than it would have 
been had both sides been touched at once. Put- 
ting down the upper plate again without touching 

‘both, a still weaker spark, first of negative and 
then of positive electricity, will be obtained from 
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the upper one. Thus, the sparks will go om-con~ 
tinually diminishing, to the number perhaps of 
two or three hundred. But at last, when the elec- 
tricity of the whole machine seems to be totally 
lost, if both sides are touched at once, it will in- 
stantly be restored to its full strength, and the 
double spark of negative, with the single one of 
positive electricity, will be obtained without in- 
termission as before. 


ELECTRUM. (electrum, srzxIev.) The an- 
cient name of amber. 

ELECTUARIUM CASSIE, in pharmacy. 
A very elegant, pleasant, and mild aperient, 
calculated for the feeble and for children. 

ELECTUARIUM CATECHU. A very useful 
adstringent, and, perhaps, the most efficacious 
way of giving the catechu to advantage. Ten 
scruples of this electuary contain one grain of 
opium. . 

LECTUARIUM OPIATUM, in pharmacy. 
This preparation, ordered in the Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia, is an excellent aromatic ad- 
stringent, and calculated for the debilitated, 
the aged, and nervous. One grain of opium is 
contained in about a drachm. 

ELECTUARIUM 8CAMMONII, in pharma- 
cy. This is a strong stimulating cathartic, 
and calculated to remove worms from the 
prime viz, with which view it is mostly ex- — 
hibited. - 

ELECTUARIUM E SENNA, in pharmacy. 
A mild and elegant aperient: well adapted for 
pregnant women, and those whose bowels are 
easily moved. 

ELECTUARY. (electuwartum, from eligo, 
to choose.) A medicine containing several in- 
gredients that are mixed together by a fluid 
into the consistence of honey. bee 

ELEEMOSYNA CARUCARUM,. or 
ELEEMOSYNA REGIS, a penny which king 
Ethelred ordered to be paid for every plough in 
England towards the support of the poor. 

ELEEMOSYN ARIUS, in our old writers, 
is used for the aloner in religious houses, 

ELEEMO/SYNARY. a. (eampooun.) 1. 
Living upon alms; depending upon charity: | 
not used (Glanville). 2. Given in charity. 

H/LEGANCE. E/treeancy. s. (elegantia, 
Lat.) 1. Beauty without grandenr (Raleigh). 
2. Any thing that pleases by its nicety (Spec- 
tator). 

E/LEGANT. a. (elegans, Latin.) 1. Pleas- 
ing by minuter heanties (Pope). 2. Nice ; not 
coarse; not gross (Pope). . 
E’LEGANTLY. ad. (from elegant.) 1. 
In such a manner as to please (Multan). 2. 
Neatly; nicely; with minute beauty (Pope). 

ELEGI/ACK. a. (elegiacus, Latin.) 1. 
Used in elegies. 2. Mournful; sorrowful 
(Gay). ‘ 

ELEGY. (£dcyee.) A mournful and plain-. 
tive kind of poem, Vossius, after Didymus, 
derives the term from 2, 2, Acyay, to say alas ! 

The first inventor of the elegy is not known: 
some say it was one Theocles of Naxus, or, ac- 
cording to others, of Eretria, who, in the heat. 
of his phrensy, first.produced this kind of com- 
position. But there is no wonder that we are 
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at this time in the dark as to the matter; Ho- 
race assures us it was a point not setiled among 
the grammarians even in his time, who the 
author was. 


~ <* Quis tamen exiguos elegos emiserit auctor, 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc sub judice lis 
est.” 


The chief writers of elegy among the Greeks, 
are Callimachus, Parthenius, and Euphorion ; 
and among the Latins, Ovid, Catullus, Tibul- 
lus, and Propertius. 

As elegy, at its first institution, was intended 
for tears, it expressed no other sentiments, it 
breathed no other accents, but those of sorrow. 
With the negligence natural to affliction, it 
sought less to please than to move. By degrees, 
however, elegy degenerated from its original 
intention, and was employed upon all sorts of 
_ subjects, gay or sad, and especially upon love. 

Ovid’s books of love, the poems of Tibullus 
and Propertius, are entitled elegies; and yet so 
far are they from being sad, that they are some- 
times scarce serious: so that the same title was 
indiscriminately given to poems on different 
subjects, but which saicion their verse and 
‘manner of writing. The chief subjects to 
which elegy owes its rise, are Death and Love: 
so that elegy ought to be esteemed the most 
perfect, which has somewhat of both at once; 
namely, where the poet bewails the loss of 
some youth, or damsel, falling a inartyr to love. 
The hext are those elegies full of that melan- 
choly complaint which lovers seldom want 
matter for: the thoughts of elegy should be 
always natural, far from the affectation of wit; 
its sentiments tender and delicate ; its expres- 
sion simple and easy, always retaining that al- 

ternate inequality of measure which Ovid ex- 
tols so much; and which gives the elegiac 
poetry of the ancients so much the advantage 
over the moderns. Elegy should flow in one 
even current, smooth, humble, and unaffected; 
and yet she is not abject in her humility, but 
becoming, elegant, and attractive. 
_ The office of elegy is well delivered by M. 
Boileau : | 


«* La plaintive elegie en long habits de deuil, 

Scait, les cheveux epars, gemir sur un cer- 
cueil: | 

Elle peint des aimans la joye, & la tristesse ; 

Flate, menace,jirrite, appaise une maitresse.” 

In mourning weeds sad elegy appears, 

* Her hair dishevell’d, and her eyes in tears : 

Her theme, the lover’s joys, but more his’ 

pains ; ; 


By turns she sings, sooths, threatens, and 


complains, 


Among the ancients, hexameters and penta- 
‘meters were so peculiar to elegy, that this kind 
of metre is usually styled elegiac. Instead of 
‘it, we, in our tongue, use the word heroic. 

EFILEMENT. s. (elementum, Latin.) 1. 
The first or constituent principle of any thing 
(Hooker). 2. The four elements, usually so 
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called, are earth, fire, air, and water (Bacon). 
3. ‘The proper habitation or sphere of any 
thing (Baker). 4, An ingredient; a consti- 
tuent part (Shakspeare). 5. The letters of 
any language. 6. The lowest or first. rudi- 
ments of literature or science (Hooker). 

ELEMENTS, in astronomy, principles and 
numbers deduced from observations, and made 
the basis in the construction of tables of the 
planetary motions. Such are, the time of a 
planet's revolution ; the position of the line-of 
apsides, and the epoch of a passage through 
that line; the place of the nodes, and.an epoch; 
the eccentricity of the orbit, or the relation of 
its axes ; and the inclination of the orbit, 

ELEMENT, in physiology, a term used by 
philosophers to denote the original component 
parts of bodies, or those into which they are 
ultimately resolvable. \ 

It seems to have been an opinion established 
among philosophers in the remotest ages, that 
there are only four simple bodies ; namely, fire, 
air, water, and earth. . To these they gave the 
name of elements, because: they believed that 
all substances are composed of these four. 
This opinion, variously modified indeed, was 
maintained by all, the. ancient philosophers. 
We now know that all these supposed ele- 
ments are compounds : fire is composed of ca- 
loric and light; air of caloric, oxygen, and 
azotic gases; water of oxygen and hydrogen;_ 
and that earth includes nine different substances, 

The doctrine of the four elements seems to 
have continued undisputed till the time of the 
alchemists.” These men having made them- 
selves much better acquainted with the analysis 
of bodies than the ancient philosophers had 
been, soon perceived that the common doctrine 
was inadequate to explain all the appearances 
that were familiar to them, (They substituted 
a theory of their own in its place. According 
tothem, there are three elements, of which all 
bodies are composed; namely, salt, sulphur, 
and mercury, which they distinguish by the 
appellation of the tria prima. These princi- 
ples were adopted by succeeding writers, parti- 
cularly by Paracelsus, who added two more to 
their number; namely, phlegm and caput 
mortuum. 

It is not easy to say what the alchemists 
meant by salt, sulphur, and mercury ; probably 
they had affixed no precise meaning to the 
words. Every thing which is fixed in the fire 
they seem to have called. salt, every inflamma- 
ble substance they called sulphur, and every 
substance which flies off without burning was 
mercury. Accordingly they tell us, that all 


bodies may by fire be decomposed into these. _ , 


three principles ; the salt remains behind fixed, 
the sulphur takes fire, and the mercury flies 
off in the form of smoke. The phlegm and 


-¢aput mortuum of Paracelsus were the water 
“ and earth of the ancient philosophers. 


Mr. Boyle attacked this hypothesis in his 
Sceptical Chemist, and in several of his other 
publications ; proving that the chemists com- 
prehended under each of the terms salt, sul- 


phur, mercury, phlegm, and oa substances 
2 - 
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of very different properties; that there is no 
proof that all bodies are composed of these prin- 
ciples; and that these principles themselves 
are not elements but compounds. The refuta- 
‘tion of Mr. Boyle wasso complete, that the hy- 
pothesis of the tria prima seenis to have been 

‘almost immediately abandoned by all parties. 
Evements. Radicals. first principles. 
The minutest particles of any substance, w ich 
ean ‘no further be divided or decomposed by 
‘chemical analysis, Many substances cannot 
be farther decomposed by the chemist into 
constituent parts, but this alone does not entitle 
them to be ranked among the elements. 
Though they are not yet decomposed, it does 
not follow that they are undecomposable, but 
only, perhaps, that we have neither instru- 
ments nor means by which to produce a de- 
composition, nor senses to notice it when it 
has taken place. The bodies which are known 
to us at present, however, as simple sub- 
stances, amount to forty-one; some of these 
may be sensibly exhibited in their simple state, 
uncombined with other matters: these are 
termed ostensible, producible, simple sub- 
stances, to distinguish them from those whose 
existence or presence is only inferred from 
facts, and are called unostensible, unproduci- 
ble, simple substances. The following is a 

list of simple substances at present known. 


Unproducible simple Substances. 


rt. Phlogiston, or basis 6, Sulphur. ; 
of light. 7. Phosphor. § 
2. Oxygen. 8. Moriatic. $3 
3. Hydrogen. g. Fluoric. be 
4. Azotic. a) 10. Boracic. 
5, Carbonic. ¢ 2 11. Rad. of gold. 
12. Rad. of platina. 22. Rad. of nickel. 
13. —— silver. 23. cobalt, 
14. mercury. 24, —— arsenic. 
15. —— lead. 25, ——— mangan. 
36.. —— copper. 26. —— molybd. 
17. iron. 27. —— wolfranc. 
18. tin.. 28. —— uranium. 
19. ZiNC.. 29. —— titanium. 
20. —— bismuth. 30. —— tellurium. 
21, —— antim. 31, —— chrome. 


Producibie, ostensible, simple Sulstances. 


32. Caloric. 37. Strontian. }.c 
33. Siliceous. 38. Argillac. + % 
84. Calcar. 39. Glucine. § & 
35. Magnesi. 40. Vegetab. 22 
36. Ponder. 4i. Mineral. J< 


Earth. 


ELemMeENts, a term also used for the first 
grounds and principles of arts and sciences ; as 
fhe elements of geometry, elements of mathe- 
matics, &c. So Euclid’s Elements, or simply 
the Elements, as they were anciently and pe- 
culiarly named, denotes the treatise on the 
chief properties of geometrical figures by that 
author, 

The Elements of Mathematics have been de- 
livered by several authors in their courses, sys- 
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tems, &c. ‘The first work of this kind is that 
of Herigon, in Latin and French, and pub- 
lished in 1664, in ten tomes; which contains 
Euclid’s Elements and Data, Apollonius, 
Theodosius, &c.; with the modern elements 
of arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, archi- 
tecture, geography, navigatiofi, optics, sphe- 
rics, astronomy, music, perspective, &c. The 
work is remarkable for this, that a kind of real 
and universal characters are used throughout ; — 
so that the demonstrations may be understood 
by such as only remember the characters, with- 
ont any dependence on language or words at 
all. 
Since Herigon, the elements of the several 
‘aa of mathematics have been also delivered 
y others; particularly the Jesuit Schottus, in 
his Cursus Mathematicus, in 1674; De Chales, 
in his Cursus, 1674; sir Jonas Moore, in his 
New System of Mathematics, in 1681; Oza- 
nam, in his Cours de Mathematique, in 1699 5 
Jones, in his Synopsis Palmariorum Mathe- 
seos, in 1706; and many others, but above all, 
Christ. Wolfius, or Wolf, in his Elementa 
Matheseos Univers, in two vols, 4to. the first 
published in 1713, and the second in 1715; a 
very excellent work of the kind. Another 
edition of the work was published at Geneva, 
in five vols. 4to. of the several dates 1732, 
1733, 1735, 1738, and 1741. 
Other good elementary systems of mathe- 
matics are those of Bezout, Emerson, Hut- 


‘ton, Dalby, Vince, and Wood, Bossut, and 


Lacroix. 

The Elements of Euclid, as they were the 
first, so they continue still the best system of 
geometry, are in fifteen books, There have 
been numerous editions and commentaries of 
this work. Proclus'wrote a commentary on 
it. Orontius Fineus first gave a printed edition 
of the first six books, in 1530, with notes, to 
explain Euclid’s sense. Peletarius did the 
same in 1557. Nic. Tartaglia, about the same 
time, made a comment on all the fifteen books, 
with the addition of many things of his own. 
And the same was also done by Billingsley in 
1570; and by Flussates Candalla, a noble 
Frenchman, in the year 1578, with consider- 
able additions as to the comparison and in- 
scriptions of solid bodies; which work was 
afterwards republished with a prolix commen- 
tary, by Clavius. Other editions are men- 
tioned under the word Euciip. 

To E'LeMentT. v. a. (from the noun.) | ft. 
To compound of elements (Boyle). 2. To 
constitute; to make as a first principle 
(Donne). tae 

ELEME’NTAL. a. (from element.) 1. 
Produced by some of the four elements (Dry- 
den). 2. Arising from first principles (Brown). 

ELEMENTA/RITY. s. (from elementary.) 
The simplicity of nature, or absence of compo- 
sition; being uncompounded (Brown). 

ELEME!/NTARY. a. (from element.) 1. 
Uneompounded ; having only one principle or 
constituent part (Arbuthno#). 2. Initial; rude. 

ELEMI. (elem?; it is said this is its Ethio- 
pian name.) Gumelemi. The parent plant of 
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this resin is supposed to be the amyris elemi- 
fera; foliis ternis quinato-pinnatisque subtus 
tomentosis, of Linnéus. (See AMYRIS, as 
also GARDENIA, one or two species of which 
secrete a similar resin.) See also Prsractra. 
Elemi is brought here from the Spanish West 
Indies : it is most esteemed when softish, some- 
what transparent, of a pale whitish colour, in- 
clining a little to green, and of a strong, though 
not unpleasant smell. It is only used in oint- 
ments and plasters, and is a powerful diges- 
dive. . 

ELENCHUS, in antiquity, a kind of ear- 
Tings, set with large pearls. | 
ELENCHUS, in logic, a sophism. 
ELEPHANT, in mastiology. See Exz- 
PHAS. F 
Evepuant (American). See MAmMmoru. 
ELerHant’s Foot, in botany. See Exe- 
PHANTOPUS. | 
- Evepuant (Knights of the), an order of 
knighthood in Denmark, conferred upon none 
but persons of the first quality and merit. It 
is also-called the order of St. Mary. Its insti- 
‘tution is said to have been owing to a gentleman 
among the Danish croisees having killed an 
elephant, in an expedition against the Sara- 
cens, in 11845; in memory of which king Ca- 
nutus instituted this order, the badge of which 
is a towered elephant, with an image of the 
Holy Virgin encircled with rays, and hung on 
a watered sky-coloured ribbon, like the George 
in England. 
ELEPHANT’S TUSKS, in oryctology. See 
ZOOLITHUS. | | 
ELEPHANT (Beetle). - See ScaRAB@US. 
ELEPHANTA, an island on the Malabar 
coast, in the East Indies, eight miles from the 
island of Bombay, which had its name from the 
figure of an elephant, carved out of stone, the 
natural size and colour of that animal. 
ELEPHANTUASIS. (elephantiasis, :aspay- 
sieors, from ecGas, an elephant: so named 
from the legs of people affected with this dis- 
order growing scaly, rough, and wonderfully 
large, like the legs of an elephant.) Elephas. 
Leprosy of the Arabians. A disease that 
mostly affects the feet, which appear somewhat 
like those of the elephant. It is known by the 
skin being thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous, 
and void of hair, and mostly without the sense 
of feeling.. Itis said to be contagious. Cullen 


makes it a genus of disease in the class cachexiz, 


and order impetigines, | 

ELEPHA/NTINE. a. (elephantinus, Lat.) 
Pertaining to the elephant. 
_ELEePHANTINE, in Roman antiquity, an 
appellation given to the books wherein were 
registered the transactions of the senate and 
“Imagistrates of Rome, of the emperors or gene- 
rals of armies, aud even of the provincial ma- 
gistrates ; the births and classes of the people, 
and other things relating to the census. . They 
are supposed to have been so called, as being 
made of leaves of ivory or elephant’s tusks. 

ELEPHANTOIPUS. = Elephant’s foot. 
Bastard scabius. In botany, a genus of the 
class syngenesia, order polygamia segregata. 
Calyele four-flowered; florets tongue-shaped, 
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all hermaphrodite ; receptacle naked; dowa 
bristly, Six species; one an oriental herba- 
ceous plant; the rest West Indian. 

ELEPHAS, Eversuant, in zoology, a 
genus of the class mammalia, order bruta. 
Foretoothless in both jaws; tusk in the upper 
jaw elongate; tuskless in the lower; proboscis 
very long, prehensile; body nakedish, . One 
species only, the largest of quadrupeds ; somes 
times weighing four thousand five hundred 
pounds; body cinereous, seldom reddish or 
white, thinly set with hairs ; proboscis flat be- 
neath, tip truncate; eyes small; tusks, which 
are only in the upper jaw, far extended beyond 
the mouth, resembling horns, marked with 
curled fibres, constituting the ivory of the shops, 
and sometimes weighing an hundred and fifty 
pounds each; ears large, pendulous, dentate ; 
skin thick, callous, impenetrable by musket 
balls, and yet sensible of the:sting of flies ; teats 
two, near the breast; knees flexible; neck 
short; hoofs five on each fore-foot, four on 
each hind-foot. 

Some writers have made the sukotyro a se- 
cond species of the elephant: but incorrectly. 
He has a distinguishing property that ought to 
constitute hima distinctgenus. SeeSuKoTYRo. 

The elephant inhabits the torrid zane, in 
swampy places, and by the sides of rivers ; feeds 
on the leaves and branches of young trees, par= 
ticularly plantains, eating even the wood; de« 
vours grain voraciously ; is gregarious, docile, 
long-lived, and sagacious, though the brain is 
small; hereby confuting the doctrine of those 
philosophers who contend that the intellect 
possessed depends upon the size of the brain 
compared with the sizeof the animal ; drawing 
their doctrine from the human form and hu- 
man brain alone. 

The proboscis is long, extensile, contractile; 
furnished at the end with a hook, serving the 
purpose of a hand; with which it takes its 
food and drink; and-which being cut off, the 
animal perishes. He is afraid of mice, lest 
when he sleeps they should creep into his tras 
chea: urines backwards; copulates like other 
quadrupeds. The female is gravid a year; the 
young suck the mother with their lips. Car- 
ries houses on its back, its guider sitting upon 
the neck ; moves quickly ; swiins dexterously ; 
is armed for war by the natives of India; and 
was formerly armed by the Romans with 
scythes. The contrivances for taking wild ele» 
phants are various: the two most common are 
decoying them into places of security by means 
of female elephants properly instructed; and 
hunting, or rather frightening them forwards 
from one part of the wood to another, till they 
reach their place of imprisonment, which is 
strongly palisadoed all round, with a view of 
escaping from the noise, and torches employed 
on such occasions. When once they are 
caught, they are easily tamed, by observing the 
submission of other elephants. See Nat. Hist. 
Plate LXX XVIII. 

‘The Ceylonese elephants are those most 
highly esteemed in India; and the mode of 
snaring them is peculiarly entertaining and 
curious. In Mr. Cordiner’s Description of 
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Ceylon, there is a good account of this extra- 
ordinary decoy, and we shall present our readers 
with it, in as condensed a form as possible. 
The hunt alluded to took place near the ele- 
phant snare at Kotaway, only a few miles dis- 
tant from Tengalle. The governor aud his 
suite attended on this occasion, and the whole 
of the party employed was not fewer than three 
thousand persons. The whole of this multi- 
tude surrounded the forests in which elephants 
are discovered to abound, with a chain of fires 
placed on moveable stands, so as to be brought 
closer, according as the elephants are driven 
nearer to the centre. The distance between the 
fires may at first have been an hundred paces, 
which is gradually reduced to about ten paces. 
The more the elephants are confined, the more 
vigilant the hunters must become, and prepared 
to repel their efforts to escape, by advancing the 
fires, and by loud shouting. At the end of two 
months, they thus-become enclosed in a circle, 
of which the wide entrance of the snare forms 
a part, and are at last brought so near to it, 
that by the exertions of the surrounding mul- 
titude, they can be made close prisoners in a 
few hours. It is now that all those who are 
desirous of witnessing the capture resort to the 
scene of action. ‘e 
. An idea of the inclosure may be formed by 
_ drawing, on a piece of paper, the outline of a 
wide funnel. A little way within the wide 
end, a palisade runs across, in breadth six 
hundred feet, containing four open gates, at 
which the elephants enter. A view of two of 
these is commanded from bungaloe, erected for 
spectators on pillars thirty feet from the ground. 
The enclosure is formed of the strongest trees 
on the island, from eight to ten inches in dia- 
meter, bending inwards, sunk four feet into 
the ground, and from-sixteen to twenty feet 
high above it. 'Tiey are placed at the distance 
of sixteen inches from each other, and crossed 
by four rows of powerful beams, bound fast to 
them with pliant canes. To this palisade are 
added supporters more inclined, several feet 
asunder, augmenting the strength of the fence. 
The part of it in which the elephants are first 
enclosed is eighteen hundred feet in circum- 
ference: but it communicates with a smaller 
fold, one hundred feet in length, and forty 
broad, through which a rivulet. passes, five 
feet in depth, and nearly fills the enclosure. 
The elephants enter this place of confinement 
at only one gate; and beyond the water the 
fence gradually contracts, terminating in a 
strong passage, five feet broad, and one hun- 
dred feet long. . 
We give likewise, in our author's. own 
words, the striking picture of the entrance of 
the elephants into the first snare. ve 
<¢ All things being ready for driving the ele- 
phants into the snare, the governor and his party 
repaired to the ground about seven o'clock in 
the evening, ascended the elevated bungaloe by 
a long ladder, and waited several dark and te- 
dious hours; but the termination of the chase 
amply repaid their patience. It was necessary 
that silence, as well as darkness, should reign 
az. ongst us; and, in a situation where our eyes 
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and ears were otherwise so attentively engaged, 
conversation would have been particularly irk- 
some. The shouting of the hunters was in- 
cessant, muskets and rockets joined in the 
chorus, and the wild roaring of the elephants 


-was heard at intervals, more distinctly warning 


us.of their approach. At length the forest 
crashed, and the enormous herd pushed for- 
ward with fury, levelling instantaneously every 


tree which opposed their passage. The follow- - 


ing up of the people with the lights and fire- 
works was truly grand, Every man waved in 
his hand a blazing torch, formed of a bundle 
of reeds, the feeble but effectual means of de- 
fence against a tremendous foe. ‘The trees 
were nobly illuminated, and, towering aloft 
amidst the surrounding darkness, spread their 
glittering foliage in the air.” . 

When the first enclosure is completely stock- 
ed, the four gates are closed and secured with 
strong stakes. ‘Then another chain of fires 


4 


and torches is formed within the enclosure, — 


and the persecuted animals are driven forward 
in hke manner into the smaller fold. 

The line of flame once more began its terri- 
fying movement. The people resumed their 


tumultuous noise, mingled with the din of > 


trumpets, drums, and arms. The affrighted 
herd, again annoyed with impending horrors, 
renewed their tremendous flight; and rushing 
like an agitated torrent into the water snare, 
experienced still greater sorrows. As soon as 
seventy elephants had found their way into this 
place, it being sufficiently crammed, the cords 
were cut, and the barricading gate dropped 
down. The greater part of those which had 
entered were so closely wedged together, that. 
many of them were motionless; and even the 
foremost, which were less confined, saw only 
a fallacious opening to lead them from this 
doleful labyrinth. Upwards of one hundred of 
the captured herd, cut off from their compa- 


nions, were left for a time to range at greater 


liberty in the larger prison. . 

All this took place during the night. 

‘* At sunrise, (continues Mr, Cordiner), we 
became spectators of a most extraordinary, sight. 
So great a number of enormous animals, crowd- 
ed into so small a compass, is a spectacle rarely 
to be seen. Pressing heavily upen one ans 
other, incapable of almost any movement but 
convulsions of distress, their paroxysms of an- 
guish could not be eontemplated without emo- 
tion. No person could find language to ex- 
press his feelings. All were struck dumb with 
a-species of astonishment hitherto unexpe- 
rienced. The most hazardous part of the busi-. 
ness remains, that of seizing on the elephants 
at the end of the long passage, which is the 
only outlet from the water snare. They are 
driven in one by one, making furious efforts to 
regain their liberty on finding themselves pri- 
soners.. When they reach the gate at the end, 
strong beams are inserted across the passage 
behind, to prevent them from retreating. Men 
then approach, and bind their hind legs with 
great ropes, and five or six turns of smaller 
cordage are passed round their necks. While 
these operations are going on, a man stands be~ 
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fore the gate of the passage, tickling the ele- 
phant’s trunk, and diverting his attention, In 
this manner they are secured, yet accidents fre- 
quently happen at this time. Ou the present 
occasion, one unfortunate man tumbled into 
the passage, and was instantly trampled to 
death under the feet of an enraged elephant. 
They frequently press against one another in 
the water snare and the passage with so much 
violence, that some are squeezed to death, or 
pip down dead with fatigue.” 
_ When the wild elephant is completely har- 
- messed, two tame elephants, trained to the bu- 
siness, are brought to the gate, and placed one 
on each side of it. These immediately survey 
the prisoner whom they have to conduct, feel 
his mouth to know whether or not he has 
tusks, and lay hold of his proboscis to ascertain 
what degree of resistance he is likely to make, 
Ropes are passed through the collar of the wild 
elephant, and made fast to similar collars on 
each side of the tame ones. ‘T’he bars of the gate 
are then unloosed, and drawn out; and the 
wild captive darts forward directly between the 
two tame elephants: he can, however, only 
advance a little way, as the ropes securing his 
hind legs still continue fastened to the strong 
stakes of the toil. In this situation he re- 
mains, until the riders mounted on the tame 
elephants have drawn tight the cords, which 
bind him to the necks of his half reasoning 
conductors, 

During this operation, he endeavours to 
undo with his trunk some of the knots which 
_ have been made, and often attempts to give a 


destructive blow to the diminutive creatures so, 


actively engaged in confirming his captivity. 
But the two tame animals, who are vigilantly 
observant of all his motions, never fail to pre- 
vent him from doing any mischief, by gently 
lowering his proboscis with their own: if he 
continue long refractory, they batter him with 
their heads, and at last produce the most obse- 
quious submission. The nooses of the ropes 
are then opened, leaving his hind legs at free- 
dom, and himself entirely disengaged from the 
snare. ‘The two tame elephants press close on 
each side of him, and proceed, in pompeus 
procession, to the garden of stalls, where they 
deliver up their charge to experience another 
species of hardships. ‘The marching off of this 
venerable trio is a sight truly magnificent, and 
exhibits a noble specimen of the skill of man, 
united with the sagacity of the elephant. 

- In this manner the prisoner is conducted to 
a grove, where, if he is of an ordinary size, he 
is sufficiently secured by being placed length- 
ways between two trees, to one of which his 
hind legs are bound, and one of his fore legs to 
the other. A more complicated apparatus of 
ropes and stakes is necessary for those which 
are remarkable for strength-and fury. The 
tame conductors then move away to secure an- 
other captive. An elephant may frequently be 
tamed in eight or ten days, though in-other in- 
stances, months are required. When tamed, 
they are marched round to Jaffnapatam, there 
_ sold by public auction, and thence exported to 

the opposite continent. 
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' For many other curious particulars relative 
to-the habits, manners, mode of dentition, and 
natural history of elephants, the reader may 
_cousult two memoirs by John Corse, esq. in 
the Ixxxixth vol. of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, or p. 444, 509, vol. xviii. of the New 
_Abridgment of the “Transactions, just com- 
pleted by Drs. Hutton, Shaw, and R. Pearson. 
ELEOSELYUNUM. (eleoselinum, trzoceruvov, 
from ‘cs, a lake, and cedmov, parsley.) See 
APIUM. 
ELETTARI PRIMUM. See AMomum 
VERUM. cer 
To EILEVATE. v. a. (elevo, Latin.) 1.'To 
raise up aloft (Woodward). 2.To exalt; to 


dignify, 3.'To raise with great conceptions 
(Milton). 4. To elate with vicious pride 
(Milton). 5. 'To lessen by detraction : not in 


use (Hooker). 

E/LeEVATE. part. a. Exalted ; raised aloft 
(Milton). 

ELEVA'TION. s. (elevatio, Lat.) 1. The 
act of raising aloft (Woodward). 2. Exalta- 
tion; dignity (Locke). .3. Exaltation of the 
mind by noble conceptions (Norris). 4. At- 
tention to objects above us (Hooker). 5. The 
height of any heavenly body with respect to the 
horizon (Brown). . wv 

ELEVATION, in architecture, a draught of 
the principal face of a building. 

ELEVATION OF THE POLE, in astronomy, 
is the altitude of that pole of the equator 
which is above the horizon: it is always equal 
to the latitude of the place of observation: and 
the complement of this is, the elevation of the 
equator, i.e. an arch of the meridian, between 
the equator, and the horizon of the place. 

Apparent elevation of oljecis, whether ce- 
Jestial or terrestrial, is generally different from 
the real elevation, Celestial objects appear 

. lower than they really are, on account of pa- 
rallax (where the parallax is sensible) ; and 
they appear higher than they are in reality, on 
account of refraction; and where great accu- 
racy is required, allowances must be made on 
both these accounts. Terrestrial objects also 
appear higher on account of refraction ;.and the 
increase of elevation occasioned by refraction 
is such, that the distance at which an object 
can be seen by refraction, is to the distance at 
which it could be seen without refraction (ata 
mean) as 14to 13, Itis well known, likewise, 
that on the borders of lakes, the banks of broad 
rivers, and the shore of bays, when the specta- 
tor is stationed in a high point of view, the 
opposite bank, with trees, &c. are seen as it 
were floating in the air. This phenomenon 
is commonly ascribed to refraction, but erro- 
neously. The cause alone lies in the rays of 
light reflected from the vapours below, which, 
in consequence of this reflection, appear so 
dazzling to the eye, that they conceal the ob-~ 
jects situated below, and present the same ap- 
pearance as the heavens. Professor De Luc 
says, the presence of the sun ‘is the principal 
condition of this phanomenen, Jn. several 
observations made by this yentleman, he 
found, that the less dense part of the vapour, 
which did not reflect rays of the sun, but 
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which always grew denser the lower his sta- 
tion became, acted likea veil, which interposed 
itself between his eye and the trees which had 
not yet disappeared ; thus making him observe 
the distance, and causing the elevated trees to 
appear as if floating behind the row to which 
they belonged. De Luc’s curious dissertation 
on this subject is given in Pail. Mag. No. 46. 

Evevatron (Angle of), in gunnery, that 
comprehended between the horizon and the 
line of direction of a cannon or mortar; or it 
is that which the chase of a piece, or the axis 
of its hollow cylinder, makes with the plane of 
the horizon. . 

ELEVA/TOR. s. (from elevate.) A raiser 
or lifter up. 

Exveva'tor, (elevator, from elevo, to lift 
up.) A muscle is so called whose office is to 
lift up the part to which it is attached. Also 
a chirurgical instrument with which surgeons 
raise any depressed portion of bone, but chiefly 
those of the cranium. 

Eveva'rok LABII SUPSRIORIS PRO- 
PRIUS. See LEVATOR LABII SUPERIORIS 
ALZ QUE. NASI. 

ELEvalroR LABII 
PRIUS- 
‘RIS. r 

ELevaltToR LABLORUM COMMUNIS, 
LEVATOR ANGULI ORIS. 

ELEVE, a term purely French, though of 
late used also in our language. Literally it 
signifies a disciple or scholar bred up under any 
one, being formed from the Italian adlievo, an 
apprentice or novice. It was first used by the 
French writers in speaking of painters: such a 
painter was an cleve of Da Vinci, of Raphael, 
&c. Hrom painting it came to be applied to 
such as studied or Jearned any other art under 
a master; and afterwards to certain members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences; since called 
adjoints. 

ELEVEN. a. (eudiepen, Saxon.) Ten and 
one. 

ELE/VENTH. a. (from eleven.) The next 
in order to the tenth, 

ELEVENTH, a musical interval, consisting 
of eleven diatonic sounds. Itis the octave of 
the fourth. 

ELEUSINIA, a great festival observed 
every fourth year by many of the Grecian states, 
but more particularly by the people of Athens, 
every fifth year, at Eleusis in Attica, where it 
was introduced by Eumiolpus, B.C. 1356. It 
was the most celebrated of all the religious ce- 
remonies of Greece, whence it is often called 
by way of eminence, puoripm, the mysteries. 
Tt was so superstitiously observed, that if any 
one ever revealed it, it was supposed that he 
had called divine vengeance upon his head, and 
it was unsafe to live in the same house with 
him. Such a wretch was publicly put to an 
ignominious death. This festival was sacred 
to Ceres and Proserpine, every thing contained 
a mystery, and Ceres herself was known only 
by the name of aySaue, from the sorrow and 
grief (wy90¢) which she suffered for the loss of 
herdaughier. This mysterious secrecy was so- 
lemnly observed, and enjoined to all the vota- 
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ries of the goddess; and if any one ever ap- 
peared at the celebration, either intentionally 
or through ignorance, without proper intro-- 
duction, he was immediately punished with 
death. Persons of both sexes and all ages were 
initiated at this solemnity, and it was looked 
upon as so heinous a crime to neglect this sa- 
cred part of religion, that it was one of the 
heaviest accusations which contributed to the 
condemnation of Socrates. For amore minute 
and detailed description of all the ceremonies 
exercised in the celebration of this grand festi- 
val, the student is referred to Lempriere’s Dic- 
tionary, Potter’s Antiquities, or De Pauw o 
the Greeks, vol. ii. p. 147—158. ; 
Some have supposed the principal rites at the 
Eleusinian festivals to have been obscene and 
abominable, and that from thence proceeded 
all the mysterious secrecy. ‘They were carried 
from Kleusis to Rome in the reign of ‘Adrian, 
where they were observed with the same cere- 
monies as before, though perhaps with more 
freedom and licentiousness. They lasted about 
1800 years, and were at last abolished by Theo- 
dosius the Great. | ; 
ELEUSIS, a town of Attica, equally distant 
from Megara and the Pirsus, celebrated for 
the festivals of Ceres. See ELEUSINIA. 
Exrzusts, now called Lersina, once a 
considerable city of Achaia, the modern Liva- 
dia, in European Turkey. . 
ELEUTHERIA, a festival celebrated at 
Plata in honour of Jupiter Eleutherius, or 
the assertor of liberty, by delegates fron: almost 
all the cities of Greece. Its institution origi- 
nated in this: after the victory obtained by 
the Grecians under Pausanias over Mardonius 
the Persian general in the country of Platza, 
it was agreed upon in a general assembly, that 
deputies should be sent every fifth year from 


‘the different cities of Greece, to celebrate fes- 


tivals of liberty. Liberated slaves had, like- 
wise, their Eleutheria. And the Samians had 
a festival of the same name in honour of the 
god of love. 

ELEUTHE/RIA BARK. 
CORTEX, 

ELEUOTHE/RIE CORTEX. 
RILLE CORTEX. 

ELF, a term now almost obsolete, formerly 
used to denote a fairy or hobgoblin ; an imagi- 
nary being, the creature of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and craft. See Farry. 

ELF-AarRows, in natural history, a name 
given to the flints anciently fashioned into. 
arrow-heads, and still found fossile in Scotland, 
America, and several other parts of the world, _ 
| To Evry. v. a. To entangle hair in so intri- 
cate a manner that it is not to be unravelled 
(Shakspedre). 

E/LFIN. a. (from elf.) Relating to fairies ; 
elvish (Spenser). 

E/LFLOCK. s. (ef and lock.) Knots of \ 
hair twisted by elves (Shakspeare): 

ELGIN, the capital town of the county of 
Murray, in Scotland. Lat. 57.37 N. ° Lon. 
SPER AVE te AG: Hai . 

ELIAS (Matthew), an eminent painter, 
born at Cassel, in 1658, of poor parentage, and 
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originally employed in attending cattle; but as 
Corbeen the painter passed the road, he saw 
fhe boy drawing a fortification on the ground, 
which led him to take him under his care and 
instruction. Elias soon gained the affection 
and esteem of his master, by evincing superior 
talents to his fellow-students. At the age of 
twenty, Corbeen sent him to Paris for further 
improvements, For some years he continued 
at Paris, but afterwards he went to Dunkirk, 
‘where he painted a prand altar-piece, repre- 
senting the death of St. Barbe. Some of his 
portraits are in high estimation, but he failed 
in the draperies. He died at Dunkirk in 1741. 
* ELICHRYSUM. In the pharmacopeeias. 
(Elichrysum, muoypuoov, from eve, the sun, and 
eucec, gold: so called from their shining yellow 
appearance.) Stechascitrina. Goldilocks. ‘This 
small downy plant is the gnaphalium stchas 
of Linnéus. The flowers are warm, pungent, 
and bitter, and said to possess aperient and 
corroborant virtues. 

ELicury’sum. Xeranthemum, Linn. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
- polygamia superflua. Receptacle naked ; down 
simple or feathery; calyx. imbricate, radicate ; 
with the ray coloured. ‘T'wenty-four species : 
‘two herbaceous plants of New Zealand; the 
rest shrubs, or shrubby plants of the Cape. 

To ELI’CITE. »v. a. (elicio, Lat.) To strike 
out ; to fetch out by labour or art (Hale). 

ELVCIT. a. (eliciéus, Latin.) Brought into 
act (Hammond). 

ELICITATION. s. (from elicto, Latin.) 
Excitement of the power of the will into act 
(Bramhall). 

To ELVDE. v. a. (elido, Latin.) To break 
in pieces ; to crush (Hooker). 

ELIGIBILITY. s. (from eligible.) Wor- 
thiness to be chosen (Fiddes). 

E’LIGIBLE. a. (eligibilis, Latin.) Fit to 
be chosen ; preferable (Addison). 

F/LIGIBLENESS. s. (from eligible.) Wor- 


thiness to be chosen ; preferableness. 


ELIMINAITION, s. (elimino, Latin.) The: 


act of banishing ; rejection. 

ELIMINATION, in algebra, the same as ex- 
termination. 

ELIQUATION, in chemistry, an opera- 
tion by which a more fusible substance is se- 
parated from one that is less so, by means of a 
heat sufficiently intense to melt the former, 
but not the latter. Thus an alloy of copper 
and lead may be separated by a heat capable of 
melting the latter, but not the former. 

ELIS, a country of Peloponnesus at the west 
of Arcadia, and north of Messenia. It runs 
along the coast, and is watered by the river Al- 
pheus. The capital of the country is called 

diis. It was originally governed by kings, 
and received its name from Eleus, one of its 
-monarchs. Elis was famous for the horses it 
produced. whose celerity was so often known 


and tried at the Olympie games. (Virg. 
Strab., &c.). 
ELISION. s. (elisto, Latin.) 1. The act 


of cutting off (Swift). 2. Division; separation 
of parts (Bacon). 


j 
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ELIsion, in grammar, the cutting off or 
suppressing a vowel at the end of a word, for 
the sake of sound or measure, the next word 
beginning with a vowel. lisions are preity 
frequently met with in English poetry, but 
more frequently in the Latin, rch &c. 
They chiefly consist in suppressions of the a, 
e, and 2; though an elision: suppresses any of 


- the other vowels. 


ELIXATION, in pharmacy, the extract- 
ing the virtues of ingredients by boiling or 
stewing. 

ELIXIR. (elixir, from elekser, an Arabic 
word signifying quintessence.) A term for- 
merly applied to many preparatious similar to 
compound tinctures. It is now very little em- 

loyed. 

ELIZABETH, queen of England, was the 
daughter of Henry VIII. by his second -wife 
Anne Boleyn, and was born in 1533. Her 
mother at her death recommended her to the 
particular care of Dr. Parker, afterwards arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who instructed her in 
the principles of true Christianity. At the ac- 
cession of Mary she was committed to the 
Tower, and bishop Gardiner laboured earnest- 
ly to have her put to death, but Philip of Spain 
saved her life, with the prospect of marrying 
her in case his wife should die. She commenced 
her reign in 1558, and possessed all the ac- 
complishments of person and mind necessary 
to render her the favourite of a gallant nation. 
The exiled protestants hastened home at the 
news of her accession, and all the friends of the 
reformation were elated with joy at having a 
princess who was known to be a favourer of 
that cause. Elizabeth, however, conducted 
herself with admirable prudence and modera- 
tion, not willing to irritate the ancient nobility 
too much at once. She even affected a desire 
to be on good terms with pope Paul [V. but 
that haughty pontiff treated her in so rude a 
manner, that. she had a good pretence for 
breaking with the papal see entirely. Before 
she came to the crown, the king of Sweden 
made her an offer of marriage, which she de- 
clined accepting; and afterwards Philip of 
Spain made her proposals, which she also re- 
fused. Her declaration was to have inscribed 
on her tombstone, ** Here lies a queen, who 
reigned so long, and lived and died a virgin.” 
This aversion of the queen to matrimony has 
been a curious subject of investigation to histo- 
rians. ‘The real reason appears to be this, that 
she was unwilling to have any restraint upon 
her Amazonian mind. It is certain she was 
not constitutionally indifferent; for she was 
fond of being admired, and prided herself much 
upon her beauty, and the other accomplish- 
ments of her sex. We cannot here enter into 
the historical’ particulars of her reign; but 
must refer to our most celebrated histories of 
England. She reigned nearly 443 years, and 
died April 3, 1603, aged 70. 

Puttenham in his Art of English Poetry, 
speaking of his contemporary writers, says, 
«* But, last in recital, and first in degree, is the 
queen, whose learned, delicate, and noble 
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muse, easily surmounteth all the rest, for 
sense, sweetness, or subtility, be it in ode, 
elegy, epigram, or any kind of poem.” Many 
specimens of her extemporaneous effusions in 
Latin and English poetry are preserved: we 
must content ourselves with mentioning one. 
ps Walter Raleigh having written on a win- 
ow,— 


“* Fain would'f climb, yet fear I to fall ;” 


She immediately wrote underneath it,— 
«* If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all.” 


1 - Doubtless Elizabeth was a woman of singu- 

at capacity and extraordinary acquirements ; 
and if we could forget the story of the Scottish 
Mary, and of the unfortunate Essex, together 
with the burning of some baptists for the crime 
of worshipping God according to the dictates 
of their ewn conscience; could we, in short, 
forbear to contemplate her character through 
the medium of morality and religion, we should 
class her amongst the most illustrious of illus 
trious women. 

The character of this princess is thus given 
by Smollett: <* Elizabeth in her person was 
masculine, tall, straight, and strong limbed, 
with an high round forehead, brown eyes, fair 
complexion, fine white teeth, and yellow hair; 
she danced with great agility; her voice was 
strong and shrill; she understood music, and 
played upon several instruments. She possessed 
an excellent memory, arid understood the dead 
and living languages, and made good profici- 
ency in the sciences, and was well read in his- 
tory. Her conversation was sprightly and 
agreeable, her judgment solid, her apprehen- 
sion acute, her application indefatigable, and 
her courage invincible. She was the great bul- 
wark of the protestant religion; she was highly 
commendable for her general regard to‘the im- 
partial administration of justice; and even for 
her rigid economy, which saved the public 
money, and evineed that love for her people 
which she so warmly professed. Yet she de- 
viated from justice in some instances when her 
interest and passions were concerned ; and not- 
withstanding all hergreat qualities, we cannot 
deny she was vain, proud, imperious, and in 
some cases cruel: her predominant passions 
were jealousy and avarice; though she was 
also subject to such violent gusts of anger as 
overwhelmed all regard to the dignity of her 
station, and even hurried her beyond the 
common bounds of decency. She was wise 
and steady in her principles of government, 
end above all princes fortunate ina minis- 
bayer 

ELIZABETH’s IsLanps, several islands on 
the coast of Massachuset’s Bay, in N. Ame- 
rica. Lat. 42.0 N. Lon. 69.3 W. 

_ ELK, in mastiology. See Szrvus. 

ELL, Utna, a measure of length, different 
in different countries: but those mostly used 
in England are the English and Flemish ells; 
the former of which is three feet nine inches, 
or one yard and a quarter, and the latter only 
twenty-seven inches, or three quarters of a 
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yard. In Scotland, the ell contains 37 2-10th 
English inches. . 

ELLEBORUM. See HeLLesorvus AL- 
BUS. 

ELLESMERE, a town of Shropshire, with 
a market on ‘Vuesdays. ‘Lat. 52..53N. Lon. 
2.52 W. Here are 5553 inhabitants. 

ELLIPSE, or ELuipsis, is one of the 
conic sections, properly called an oval ; being 
called an-ellipse or ellipsis by Apollonius, the 
first and principal author on the conic sections, 
because in this figure the squares of the ordi- 
nates are /ess than, or defective of, the rectan- 
gles, under the parameters and abscisses. 

This figure is differently defined, either from 
some of its properties, from mechanical cone 
struction (see Direcrrix), or from the sec-: 
tion ofacone. We here prefer the latter, and 
therefore say, an ellipse is a plane figure made 
by cutting a cone bya plane passing obliquely 
through the opposite sides of it. 

There are various methods of describing an — 
ellipse, which are deduced from its different 
properties; we give the following, as one of the 
best : 

If any two points, as A and B, be taken in 
any plane, and in them are fixed the extremi- 
ties of a thread, whose length is greater than - 
the distance between the points, and the thread 
extended by means of a small pin C, and if the 
pin be moved round from any point until it 
return to the place from whence it began to 
move, the thread being extended during the 
whole time of the revolution, the figure which 
the smal] pin by this revolution describes is an 
ellipse. 

see also ELLIPTIC COMPASSES. 

Most useful properties of the ellipse. 1. 
The rectangles under tine abscisses are propor- 
tional to the squares of their ordinates: Or, 
again, as any diameter is to its parameter, so is 
the said rectangle under two abscisses of that 
diameter to:the square of the ordinate. 

2. The sum of two lines drawn from the 
foci to meet in any point of the curve, is al- 
ways equal to the transverse axis; consequent- 
ly the line drawn from the focus to the end of 
the conjugate axis, is equal to the semi-trans- 
verse. 

3. If from any point of the curve there be 
an ordinate to either axis, and also a tangent 
meeting the axis produced; then haif that 
axis will be a mean proportional between the 
distances from the centre to the two points 
of intersection. And consequently all the tan- 
gents meet in the same point of the axis pro- 
duced, which are drawn from the extremities 
of the common ordinates of all ellipses describ- 
ed on the same axis. Y 

-4. Two lines drawn from the foci to any 
point of the curve, make equal angles with the 
tangent at that point. 

5. All the jparallelograms are equal to each 
other, that are circumscribed about an ellipsis ; 
and every such parallelogram is equal to the 
rectangle of the two axes. ' 

6.. The sum of the squares of every pair of 
conjugate diameters, is equal to the same con- 
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stant quantity, viz. the sum of the squares of 
the two axes. 

7. Ifacircle be described upon either axis, 
and from any point in that axis an ordinate be 
drawn both of the circle and ellipsis; then 
shall the ordinate of the circle be to the ordi- 
nate of the ellipse, as that axis is to the other 
axis. 

And in the same proportion is the area of 
the circle to the area of the ellipse, or any cor- 
responding segments. Also the area of the 
ellipse is a mean proportional between the 
areas of the inscribed and circumscribed cir- 
cles. 

For other properties, with their demonstra- 
tions, we refer to the best treatises on conics, 
particularly Hamilton’s, Hutton’s, Simpson’s, 
and Robertson’s, and to our article Contcs. 

Some ingenious authors have readily investi- 
gated the properties of the ellipse, by consider- 
Ing it as the oblique section of a cylinder. See 
De L’Hospital’s Con. lib, 6. Maclaurin’s 
Floxions, vol. ii. p. 514, &e. 

Evuipsis, in grammar, a figure of syntax, 
in which one or more words are not expressed : 
a deficiency from which it has derived the 
name of ellipsis. 

ELLIPSOGRAPH, an instrument with 
which ellipses are described: elliptic com- 
passes. | 

ELLIPSOID, a solid generated by the re- 
volution of an ellipse about either axis.. See 
SPHEROID. ; 

ELLI’PTICAL. Evurrtic. a. (from el- 
lipsis.) Having the form of an ellipsis; oval 
(Cheyne). 

Evuretic Lear. In botany. Folium 
ellipticum, Lanceolate, but with the breadth 
of an ovate leaf. Lanceolatum latitudini ovati 
folii. Delin. P!l.—In Philos. Bot. it is made 
synonymous with oval. Both the elliptic and 
oval leaf arein the form of an ellipse ; and the 
former differs from the latter only in being 
more oblong ; and yet broader than the lance- 
olate leaf. 

ELLIPTIC COMPASSES. See COMPASSES. 

ELLIPTICITY, of the terrestrial spheroid, 
isthe difference between the major and the minor 
semiaxes ; it is generally expressed in terms of 
the former, that is, of the radius of the equa- 
tor. The quantity of the ellipticity has been 
variously assigned by different mathematicians: 
Sir Isaac Newton, supposing the earth of uni- 
form density, gave 35, for the ellipticity: Bos- 
covich, from a mean of several admeasure- 
ments, stated it at ,!,: La Lande, ,j,: La 
Place, ,!,: Sejour, ,1,: Carouge, 345: Krafft, 
2: and Playfair, from a theorem of Clairault 
applied to the heterogeneous spheroid, states it 
at !.. Setting aside those which are deduced 
from the hypothesis of uniform density, 5; 
may be admitted as the most probable value of 
the ellipticity. See EARTH. 

. ELLIPTOIDES, an infinite ellipsis, i. e. 
an ellipsis defined by the equation ay”--” = 
be™x a — x", wherein m7 1 orn 7 |. 

Of this there are several kinds or degrees ; as 
the cubical elliptoid, wherein ay°= ba? X a— 2. 
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A biquadratic or surdesolidal elliptoid, or that 
of the third order, wherein ay*=ba?x a—a?. 


ELLISIA. In botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Corol funnel- 


form, narrow; berry dry, two-celled, two- 
valved; seeds two, dotted, one upon the other. 
One species only ; an annual plant of Virginia 
with a white flower. 

ELM-TREE. See Utmus. ~ 

Cit. Boucher, in a memoir read before la 
Société d’Emulation at Abbeville, has given 
some observations on elm-trees. These trees 
are frequently attacked by ulcers, from which, 
at length, a great number of them perish. Du 
Hamel had already endeavoured to find out the 
cause of this disease, and ascribed it to a ple- 
thora of the sap, an opinion which Cit. Bou- 
cher has confirmed by numerous experiments. 
He proposed at the same time a remedy, which 
he successfully applied to it. He observed that 
the local ulcer never attacked the trees on the 
north side, but always on the south side. It 
acts principally on trees planted in a boggy 
soil, and along the sides of rivers. Its seat 1s 
generally not far from the ground. This ulcer, 
owing to superabundant sap, differs from a si- 
milar one, described in Journal d’ Histoire Na- 
turelle, No. 5, 1789, as in this the liquor 
exposed to the air soon takes the consistency 
ofa gum, and has the flavour of sugar. The 
remedy consists in boring every tree attacked 
by the disease at the ulcer itself; and in ap- 
plying a tube in the hole, occasioned by the 
borer, penetrating about nine lines in depth. 
The sound trees, which are also bored, afford 
no liquor, whereas those that are ulcerated 
yield it in great abundance, increasing particu- 
larly in fine weather, and when the wound is 
exposed to the south, Stormy weather and 
great winds stop the infusion, In this manner, 
he remarks that the ulcers dry and heal in 48 
hours. Jt is probable, that such a terebration, 
tried on other vegetables, and particularly on 
fruit trees, will produce the same effects. 
Pliny, Columella, and Palladius, have already 
mentioned this expedient being employed by 
the ancients, which, however, has not been 
practised for many years. Cit. Boucher con- 
cludes by remarking, that this tree is a native 
of Europe, and has not been lately introduced 
into France, as is commonly supposed ; but 
the writings of the ancients prove that it ex- 
isted there long ago. ‘The chemical analysis 
which he made of the sap shewed that it con- 
tained a considerable quantity of acetite of pot- 
ash, a little acetite of lime, a certain quantity 
of vegetable or muco-saccharine matter, and a 
considerable proportion of muriate of lime; 
slight traces of sulphate aud muriate of potash 
were likewise perceived. 

ELMACINUS (George) an Egyptian an- 
thor of the 13th century. He wrote a history 
of the Saracens, from Mohammed to A.D. 
1118. Though he was a Christian, he was 
honourably employed by the Mohammedan 
princes. On this account he speaks in such high 
terms of the Mussulmans, and even of Moham- 
med himself, as to have made some persons 
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believe him not to have been a Christian. His 
history was translated from the Arabic into 
Latin by Erpenius, and printed in both lan- 
guages at Leyden in 1625, folio. 

FLMINTHES. (crpure, froma erew, to in- 
volve.) Worms. See HELMINTHES, and 
HELMINTHICS. 

KLOCU'TION. s. (elocutio, Latin.) 1. The 
power of fluent speech (Wotton). 2. Power 
of speaking ; speech (Milton). 3. The power 
of expression or diction ; eloquence ; beauty of 
words (Dryden). 

ELocuTion, is defined by Tully, the 
choosing and adapting of words, and sentences, 
to the things, or sentiments, to be expressed. 
'To the elocution then properly belongs the de- 
lectus verborum, or choice of words. ‘That 
which treats of the several properties and orna- 
ments of language in common is called gene- 
ral elocution, consisting of elegance, composi- 
tion, and dignity; and particular elocution 
considers them as they are made use of to form 
different sorts of style. 

Elegance consists in two things, purity and 
perspicuity : and both these, as well with re- 
spect to single words, as their construction in 
sentences. ‘hese properties in language give 
it the name of eleoant, fora like reason that we 
call other things so which are clean and neat 
in their kind. But in the common use of our 
tongue, we are apt to confound elegance with 
eloquence; and say, a discourse is elegant, 
when we mean by the expression, that it has 
all the properties of fine language. 

Composition, in the sense it is here used, 
gives rules for the structure of sentences, with 
the several members, words and syllables, of 
which they consist, in such a manner as may 
best contribute to the force, beauty, and evi- 
dence.of the whole, — 

Dignity consists in the right use of tropes 
and figures. It is not sufficient for an orator 
to express himself with propriety and clearuess, 
or in smooth and harmonious periods ; but his 
Janguage must likewise be suited to the nature 
and importance of the subject. And therefore, 
as elegance gives rules for the first of these, 
and composition for the second ; so does digni- 
ty for the last of them, It is very evident, 
that different subjects require a different style 
and manner of expression ; since, as Quinti- 
lian says, *€ What is magnificent in one dis- 
course would be turgid in another; and those 
expressions which appear low upon a sublime 
subject, would suit lesser matters: and as in a 
florid harangue a mean word is remarkable, 
and like a blemish; so any thing lofty and 
bright upon a trivial argument is dispro- 
portionate, and like a tumour upon an even 
surface.” Now this variety in the manner of 
expression arises in a great measure from tropes 
and figures, which not only enliven and beau- 
tify a discourse, but give it likewise force and 
grandeur; for which reason this part of elocu- 
tion seems to have been called dignity. 

Elocution is sometimes used more restrict- 
edly to denote the just and graceful manage- 
ment of the voice, countenance, and gesture, 
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in speaking ; and in this sense it is the same 
with that which, in common language, is 
called a good delivery. . 

ELOGY. (eloge, French.) A praise or pa- 
negyric bestowed on any person or thing, in 
consideration of its merit. ‘The beauty of elogy 
consists in an- expressive brevity. Elogiums 
should not have so much as one epithet pro- 
perly so called, nor two words synonymous. 
‘They should strictly adhere to truth ; for ex- 
travagant and improbable elogies rather lessen 
the character of the person of thing they would 
extol. 

ELOWI, Exoi, or ELourm, in scripture, 
one of the names of God. But it is to be ob- 
served, that angels, princes, great men, judges, 
and even false gods, are sometimes called by 
this name. The sequel of the discourse is what 
assists us in judging rightly concerning the 
trae meaning of this word. It is the same as 
Eloha. One is the singular, the other the plu- 
ral. Nevertheless, Elohim is often construed 
in the singular number, particularly when the 
true God is spoken of; but when false gods 
are spoken of, it is construed rather in the 

lural. | 

To E'LOIGNE. v. a. (eloigner, French.) 
To put at a distance: not in use (Donne). 

To ELO’NGATE, v. a. (from longus, 
Latin.) 1. 'To lengthen; to draw out. 2. To 
put further eff (Brown). 

To Exolwcare. v. n. To go off to a dis- 
tance from any thing (Brown). 

ELONGA'TION. s. (from elongate.) 1. 
The act of stretching or lengthening itself 
(Arbuthnot). ?. The state of being stretched. 
3. (In medicine.) An imperfect luxation (Quw.), 
4. Distance; space at which one thirg is dis- 
tant from another (Glanville). 5. Departure; 
removal (Prown). 

ELONGATION, in astronomy, the distance 
of a planet from the sun, with respect to the 
earth ; or the angle formed by two lines drawn 
from the earth, the one to thesun, and the 
other to the planet; or the arc measuring that 
angle: Orit is the difference between the sun’s 
place and the geocentric place of the planet. 

The greatest elongation, is the greatest dis~ 
tance to which the planets recede from the 
sun, on either side. This is chiefly considered 
in the inferior planets, Venus and Mercury ; 
the greatest elongation of Venus being about 
47% degrees, and of Mercury only about 274 
degrees ; which is the reason that this planet 
is so rarely seen, being usually lost in the light 
ofthesun. 

To ELOIPE. v. a. (loopen, to run, Dutch.) 
To run away ; to break ioose ; to escape (Ad- 
dison). 

ELO/PEMENT. s. (from elope.) Departure 
from just restraint (dylife). 

ELO/PHORUS. In zoology, a tribe of 
coleopterous insects of the genus nitidula, thus | 
ealled in the Fabrician entomology. See Nr- 
TIDULA. ° 

ELOPS. Scar-fish. In zoology, a genus 
of the class pisces, order abdominalia. Head 
smooth; edges of the jaws and palate rough 
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with teeth ; gill-membrane thirty-rayed, and 
armed on the outside in the middle with five 
teeth. One species only; tail armed above 
and beneath. Inhabits Carolina; body long; 
and only differs from the salmon in wanting 
the fleshy back-fin. 

F/LOQUENCE. s. (eloqguentia, Latin.) 1. 
The power of speaking with fluency and ele- 
gance; oratory (Shakspeare). 2. Elegant lan- 
guage uttered with fluency (Pope). 

If eloquence and rhetoric be distinguished, 
the latter may be considered as: proposing and 
explaining the theory, and the former as the 
practice of the art ; but they are generally used 
indiscriminately for each other. 

Demosthenes and Cicero are the two pat- 
terns of ancient eloquence; the one among the 
Greeks, the other among the Romans. Their 
manner, however, was exceedingly different ; 
the first being close, strong, nervous, concise, 
and severe, so that a word could not be spared; 
the latter copious, florid, and rich, so that a 
word could not be added. : 

It was objected to Cicero, that his eloquence 
was Asiatic, that is, redundant, or stuffed with 
superfluous words and thoughts. 

True eloquence depends principally on the 
vivacity of the imagination. In strictness, it 
is not that which gives grace and ornament, 
but life and motion, to discourse. 

The authors of the Art of Thinking remark, 
that the rules of eloquence are observed in the 
conversation of people naturally eloquent, 
though they never think of them while they 
pracuse them. ‘They practise those rules be- 
cause they are eloquent; not in order to be 
eloquent. 

Bh oquibions according to the modern ideas of 
it, appears to be the medium between the im- 
petuosity which oratory admits, and which 
was highly characteristic of ancient oratory, 
and the studied artifice of the professed rheto- 
ricians. ‘The term is sometimes applied to coms 
position, sometimes to delivery. When ap- 
plied to both, it comprehends a certain degree 
of elegance, both in diction and manner. The 
want of that energy which approaches to vio- 
lence is compensated by pertinency of language, 
fluency of utterance, and guarded chastity of 
address. In a word, its excellency consists in 
a pleasing adaptation of language to the sub- 
ject, and of manner to both. It refuses too 
close an imitation of the turbid emotions, but 
it delights in animated description. It seems 
rather partial to the pathetic. “The elegance 
and graces which it loves, harmonizing most 
easily and successfully with the softest and 
finest feelings of our natures. 

The power of oratorial eloquence is almost 
irresistible. It penetrates into the inmost re- 
cesses of the soul. It is able to excite or to 
calm the passions of men at will ; to drive the 
multitude forwards to acts of madness, or to 
say to the contending passions, ‘‘ Peace, be 
still.” It changes the whole current of our 
ideas, concerning the nature and importance 
of objects; and of our obligations and advan- 
tages respecting them: it rouses from perni- 
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cious indolence, and renders the sentiments 
and dispositions already formed most influen= 
tial. In a word, it has made of the human 
species both monsters and angels, excited men 
to deeds of horror, and to the most noble and 
generous exertions. Since its powers are so 
varied, fascinating, and extensive, and some- 
times so prejudicial, some men have argued 
for its extinction, or, at least, for its being dis- 
countenanced : but we recollect no arguments 
which they have brought forward, which 
might not with equal propriety be urged against 
the use of speech, or against many other of our 
blessings and advantages: for what blessings 
have we which may not, in consequence of the 
freedom and depravity of the human will, be 
abused? If the beauty, the delicacy and grace 
of the female form, are sometimes the means 
of engendering impure desires in the bosoms 
of men, shall we, therefore, wish for the ex- 
termination of women, and argue for the ba- 
nishment of ‘* God’s last and best workman- 
ship” from the face of creation? 2 

ELPHIN, a town of Ireland, in the county 
of Roscommon, and the see of a bishops. Lat. 
53.46 N. Lon. 8. 30 W. , 

ELSE. pronoun, (eller, Saxon.) Other; one 
beside (Denham). 

Evuse. ad. ‘1. Otherwise (Tillotson). 2, 
Beside ; except that mentioned (Dryden). 

E’/LSEWHERE. ad. (else and where.) 1. 
In any other place (Abbot). 2. In other 
places ; in some other place (T?lloéson.) 

ELSHEIMAR (Adam), an eminent paint- 
er, born at Frankfort upon the Maine, in 1574. 
He became excellent in painting landscapes, 
histories, and night-pieces, but his produc- 
Ho are scarce and valuable. He died in 
1010. 

ELSHOLTZIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class didynamia, order gymnospermia. 
Calyx tubular, five-toothed ; corol two-lipped, 
the upper lip four-toothed ; lower lip longer 
than the upper, undivided, slightly crenulate ; 
stamens distant. ‘Two species: one a native 
of Siberia, the other of the East Indies. 

ELSINORE, a town of Zealand, in Den- 
mark, seated at the entrance of the Baltic sea, 
where all ships that pass through the Sound 
pay a toll to the king of Denmark. It is 20 
miles N.E. of Copenhagen. Lat. 55. 59 N. 
Lon. 12. 50 E. 

ELTHAM, a town of Kent, having a mar- 
ket on Mondays. It is 8 miles E.S.E. of Lon- 
don, and 3 S. of Woolwich. 

ELVAS, an episcopal town of Alentejo, in 
Portugal, defended by a strong castle. Lat. 
38.43 N. Lon. 7.5 W. 

To ELUICIDATE. v. a. (elucido, Latin.) 
To explain ; to clear ; to make plain (Boyle). 

ELUCIDA/’TION. s. (from elucidate.) 
Explanation ; exposition (Boyle). _ 

ELUCIDA/TOR. s. (from elucidafe.) Ex- 
plainer ; expositor ; commentator (Abbot). 

. To ELU’DE. v. a. (eludo, Latin.) 1. To 
escape by stratagem; to avoid by artifice (Ro- 
gers). 2. To mock by an unexpected escape 


(Pope). 
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ELU’DIBLE. a. (from elude.) | Possible to 
be defeated (Sw2ft). 

ELUL, in ancient chronology, the 12th 
month of the Jewish civil year, and the Oth of 
the ecclesiastical: it consisted of only 29 days, 
and answered to part of our August and Sep- 
tember. 

ELVELA, a genus of plants belonging to 
the cryptogamia class, and order of fungi. ‘The 
fungus is turbinated, or like an inverted cone. 

ELVELO/CK. s. Knot in the hair (Brown). 

ELVES. The plural of e/f (Pope). 

E/LVISH. a. (from elves.) Relating to elves, 
or wandering spirits (Drayton). 

ELU’MBATED. a. — (elumlis, 
Weakened in the loins, 

ELU’SION. s. (elusio, Latin.) An escape 
from examination ; an artifice (/Vcodward). 

ELUISIVE. a. (from elude.) Practising 
elusion ; using arts to escape (Pope). 

ELU/SORY. a. (from elude.) ‘Tending to 
deceive ; fraudulent (Brown). 

To ELU’TE. v. a. (eluo, Latin.) To wash 
off (Arbuthnot). 

To ELU'TRIATE. v. a. (eluirio, Latin.) 
To decant, or strain out (Arbuthnot). 

ELUTRIATION. (verwastchen, German.) 
In chemistry, the ablution, or washing a com- 
pound substance with water so that the differ- 
ent parts of which it consists may be separated 
from each other, as consisting of different gravi- 
ties. For this purpose the mixture is stirred up 
briskly with water, and when the heavier par- 
ticles have again fallen to the bottom, the tur- 
bid water, containing the lighter ones still sus- 
pended, is poured off into another vessel. By 
this simple method a person accustomed to the 
business will separate three or four substances 
from each other with surprising exactness and 
expedition. 

ELWANGEN, a town of Suabia, in. Ger- 
many, 25 miles S. W. Anspach. Lat. 49. 2 
N. Lon. 10. 28 E. 

ELY, a-town of Cambridgeshire, with a 
bishop’s see, and a market on Saturday. It is 
seated on the river Ouse (which is navigable 
hence to Lynn) in the fenny and unwholesome 
tract called the Isle of Ely. ‘The assizes are 
held here once a year only. It is a county of 
itself, including the territory around it, and has 
a digtinct civil and criminal jurisdiction, of 
which the bishop is the head, in the same man- 
ner as the bishop of Durham is of that county. 
It has a very fine cathedral, but is otherwise a 
mean place. Lat. 52. 24.N. Lon. 0. 9.E. 
This see has given two saints and two cardinals 
to the church of Rome; and to the English 
nation, 9 lord chancellors, 7 lord treasurers, 
1 lord privy seal, 1 chancellor of the exche- 
quer, the chancellor to the university of Oxford, 
2 masters of rolls, and 3.almoners. 

Exy (isle of), a fenny district in Cam- 
bridgeshire. See CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

ELYMAIS, the capital city of the land of 
Elam, or the ancient Persia. It was situated 
upon the Euleus. 

- ELYMUS. Lime-grass. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandria, order digynia. 
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Calyx lateral, two-valved, aggregate, many 
flowered. ‘Twelve species ; scattered over the 
globe, of which three are common to the 
woods or sandy shores of our own country. 
See botany, P]. LAX XIX. 

One of the most valuable of the lime-grasses 
is e. arenarius, upright sea lime-grass,with close - 
erect spike ; lanceolate calyx the length of the 
spikelets; leaves with a spinous point. This 
grass is truly useful-as binding the loose sand 
together on sea-cdasts by means of its long 
creeping roots. It is frequently found on our 
own shores. 

ELY’SIAN. a. (elysius, Lat.) Deliciously; 
soothing ; exceedingly delightful (Milton). — 

ELYSIUM, and Erysirt camper, in the 
ancient mythology, a place or island in the in- 
fernal regions, where, according to the my- 
thology of the ancients, the souls of the virtu- 
ous were placed after death. ‘There happiness. 
is complete, the pleasures are innocent and re- 
fined.. Bowers for ever green, delightful mea~ 
dows with pleasant streams, are the most strik- 
ing objects. The air 1s wholesome, serene, 
and temperate; the birds continually warble 
in the groves, and the inhabitants are blessed 
with another sun and other stars. The Elysian 
fields were, according to some, in the fortunate _ 
islands on the coast of Africa. Others place 
them in the island of Leuce; and, according to 
the authority of Virgil, they were situate in 
Italy. According to Lucian, they were near 
the moon ; or in the centre of the earth, if we 
believe Plutarch. (Virg. Homer, &c.) 

ELYTROCELE. (elytrocele, duzpoxndn ; 
from edurpov; the vagina, and xi\n, a tumour.~ 
A hernia in the vagina. eed: 4 

ELYTROID. (elytroides, eAurporduc, from 
enevrpov, a sheath, pa edog, form.) The tunica 
vaginalis is so called by some writers, because it 
includes the testis like a sheath. . ee 

ELZEVIRS, famous printers at Amsterdam 
and Leyden. There were five of this name, 
Lewis, Bonaventure, Abraham, Lewis, and 
Daniel. Lewis began to be known at Leyden 
in 1595, and was the first who made the dis- 
tinction between the v consonant and the u 
vowel. Daniel died in 1680. He published a 
good catalogue of books printed by his family; 
it was printed at Amsterdam in 7 vols. 12mo. 
Their Virgil, Terence, and Greek Tes 
tament, have been reckoned their master- 
pieces. 

"EM. A contraction of them (Hudibras). 

'To EMAICIATE. v. a, (emacio, Lat.) To 
waste ; to deprive of flesh (Graunt). . 

To Emalciate. v. n. To lose flesh; to 
pine; to grow lean (Brown). us 

EMACIA'TION, s. (emaciatus, Latin.) 1. 
The act of making lean. 2, ‘The state of one 
grown lean (Graunt). | 

Emacta!tion. (from emacio, to make lean.) 
Decay ; innutrition ; atrophy ; consumption. 

EMACULAITION. s. (emaculo, Latin.) 
The act of freeing any thing from spots or foul- 


ness. 
EIMANANT. a. (emanans, Latin.) Issuing © 
from something else.¢Ha/e). yrs sted s 


+ 
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To EIMANATE, »v. n. (emano, Latin.) To 


issue or flow from something else. 
EMANA‘TION.s. (emanatio, Latin; from 
2 out of, and manare, to flow or stream.) 1. 
The act of issuing or proceeding from any 
other substance (South). 2. That which issues 
from another substance ; an efflux ; efduvium 
(Taylor). | 
EMA/NATIVE. a. (from emano, Latin.) 
Issuing from another. 
To EMA'NCIPATE. v. a. To set free from 
servitude. 
EMANCIPATION, in the Roman law, 
was the act of setting a son free from the power 
and subjection of his father. The word is 
formed from the Latin ex, of, and mancipium, 
a slave. Emancipation differs from manumis- 


sion; as the latter was the att of a master in. 


favour of a slave, the former that of a father 
in favour of his son. ; 
EMANCIPATION is now used, conformably 
to its etymology, for the act of setting free 
in general, or deliverance from slavery. 
MARGINATE. (emarginatum.) In bo- 
tany: Notched at the end. End-nicked, Ap- 
plied to the leaf: to the corol in agrostemma 
coronaria, &c. : and to the stigma: in the class 
didynamia. ‘ 
To EMA/RGINATE. v, a. (margo, Lat.) To 
take away the margin or edge of any thing. 
_ ToEMA'SCULATE. v. a. (emasculo, Lat.) 
1. To castrate ; to deprive of virility (Graunt). 
2. To effeminate ; to vitiate by unmanly soft- 
~ ness (Collier). 

EMASCULA/TION, s. (from emasculate.) 
1, Castration. 2. Effeminacy; womanish 
qualities. 

To EMBAILE. v. a; (embdller, French.) 
1. To make up into a bundle. 2. To bind up ; 
to enclose (Spenser). | 

- To EMBA!LM. v., a. (embaumer, French.) 
To impregnate a body with aromaticks, that it 
may resist putrefaction (Donne). 

EMBA’LMER. s. (from embalm.) One 
that practises the art of embalming ( Bacon). 

EMBALMING (Art of), The object of 
this art is, by means of antiseptics, and a 
pecaliar mode of preparation, to prevent the 

utrefaction of an animal body, so that it may 

e preserved for a long period of time. Under 
. some form or other this art has been practised 
from the earliest ages of the world, but chiefly 
in oriental countries. The honour of its in- 
vention has been uniformly ascribed to the 
Egyptians; and the short account communi- 
cated to us, in the Mosaic writings, of the 
embalming the body of the patriarch Jacob, 
sufficiently confirms the common opinion. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, the ancient 
Egyptians wére accustomed equally to embalm 
human bodies and the bodies of those animals 
their superstitions had rendered holy, thus pre- 
serving them from spontaneous decomposition, 
under the name of mummies, which is an 
Arabic, and was probably an Egyptian term: 
From this writer, as well as from Herodotus, we 
learn that the Egyptians had several methods of 
embalming the human body, three of which 


» 
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have descended to us; and to this difference in 


the process, Leonhardi attributes the different 


opinions physicians and chemists have had of 
this ancient operation. 1. A hole was made | 
through the nostrils into the cranium, the 
brain extracted, and the brain was filled with 
the embalming substance. The thorax and 
abdomen were then deprived of their viscera, 


‘except the heart and kidneys; they were wash 


ed with Phoenician wine, and filled with sweet 
scented resins and aromatics ; the opened parts 
having been afterwards sewed up, the body 
was well’ washed and cleansed, and placed in 
natron, which is supposed to have been the 
mineral alkali united with common salt, and 
found native in Egypt. In this alkali it ree 
mained about 30 days; it was taken out and 
washed a second time, besmeared over with a 
gum or resin, carefully enveloped with cotton 
bandages, and placed ina coffin. This method 
was very expensive, but is the only one that 
merits the name of embalming. 

2. A cheaper way of preserving the body was 
to introduce various resins, particularly that 
from the cedar, by the anus, without opening 
either the belly or thorax; the body was then 
dried in natron, and afterwards the resin with 
the corroded intestines were taken away. . 

3. The cheapest method consisted merely in 
washing the body, and its exposure to the ac- 
tion of natron, which we are informed destroy- 
ed the flesh and only left the skin and bones. 

With respect to the embalming substance 
employed on these occasions there are various 
opinions. Some, as Rouelle and Vandermonde 
look upon it to have been asphbaltum ieee 
with the oil of the cedar seed; whilst Hardle 
thinks, with the ancients, it was the resin of 
this tree, or some other vegetable resin, Bel. 
Joni and Blumenbach are of opinion that as- 
phaltum was used in common operations as 
being the cheapest, and that, on particular oc- 
casions, the odoriferous vegetable resins were 
chosen; and the latter chemist, on the exami- 
nation of ten different mummies, found no ase 
phaltum, but very evident traces of vegetable 
resins. Itis, however, certain that the sub- 
stances for this purpose were not always of the 
same kind. : 

_ ‘The art of embalming the human body has 
likewise been attempted by some of thé mo- 
derns, but the mere action of saline bodies 

and filling the cavities of the body with aro. 
matic herbe, were found not to be sufficient to 
preserve it from putrefaction, The best and 
perhaps the only method worth attention js 
that pointed out by Dr. Hunter. As soon as 
the corps is. become cold and stiff, and before 
any symptoms of putrefaction appear, it is to 
be well washed with warm water; one of the 
large arteries is then to be laid open, and the 
following injection to be forcibly made to enter 
the smallest vessels, even those of the cellular 
membrane. Two parts of the oil of chamo- 
mile-are to be mixed with eight parts of oil of 
lavender, and sixteen of oil of rosemary ; like- 
wise the oil of turpentine may be either used 
alone or- mixed with a little of the eils of rose- 
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mary and lavender; or, to give it a colour, a 
little cinnabar may be united with the oil of 
turpentine. The different viscera are in a short 
time after to be extracted, the intestines to be 
carefully cleansed of their contents, and the rest 
of the viscera to be deprived of their moisture 
by wiping them repeatedly with dry towels ; 
the body is likewise internally to be cleansed of 
its blood and injected oils, by squeezing the 
vessels ; the arteries are then to be injected as 
well as the other large vessels that have been 
cut, with a mixture composed of six pounds of 
oil of turpentine, five ounces of turpentine, 
eleven ounces of cinnabar, two ounces of cam- 
phor, and three pounds of strong spirit of wine; 
with this likewise the fleshy parts that have 
been well deprived of any moisture are to be 
earefully anointed, the vessels of the intestines 
to be injected, and then to be replaced in their 
former situation, scattering a sufficient quan- 
tity of a powder about them, composed of ten 
pounds of yellow resin or pitch, six pounds of 
saltpetre, and five ounces of pulverized cam- 
phor, so that every vacancy may be perfectly 
replete with it. Afterwards, when a little of 
the injecting liquor above mentioned has been 
poured into the thorax and belly, the skin is to 
be closed, the mouth, pharynx, and larynx 
syringed and filled with the powder, together 
with the cavities of the ears, nose, anus, parts 
of generation, eyes and eye-lids, and the whole 
body, after having been previously washed and 
rubbed dry, is to be well rubbed with alcohol 
and camphor, and finally with the oils of rose- 
mary and lavender. The body being thus em- 
balmed, in order to deprive it of any remaining 
moisture, it is to be laid in a coffin upon some 
calcined and finely pulverized gypsum, so.as to 
be on all sides about half covered with it; 
pieces of camphor are to be strewed about, and 
a range of open bottles filled with volatile oils; 
the coffin is then to be well closed, having a 
lid with a glass in it. In about four years the 
gypsum should be renewed, and when the body 
is perfectly dry, it may be dispensed with al- 
together. 

To EMBA/R. v. a. (from Zar.):1. Toshut; 
to enclose (Fuirfax), 2. To stop; to hinder 
by prohibition (Donne). 

EMBARCADERO, in commerce, a Span- 
ish term, signifying a place which serves some 
other considerable place farther within Jand 
for a port: thus Calao is the embarcadero of 
Lima. of 
EMBARCA'TION. s. (from embark.) 1. 
The act of putting on shipboard (Clarendon). 
2. The act of going on shipboard. 


EMBARGO, in commerce, an arrest on” 


ships or merchandise, by public authority ; or 
a prohibition of state commonly on foreign 
ships, in time of war, to prevent their going out 
of port, sometimes to prevent their coming in, 
and sometimes both for a limited time. 

To EMBARK. v. a. (embarguer, French.) 
1. To put en shipboard (Clarendon). 2. To 
engage another in any affair. 

To EMBa/ek. v. n. 1. Togo on shipboard 
(Philips). 2. To engage in any affair. 
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To EMBA/RRASS. v. a. (embarrasser,; 
French.) To perplex ; to distress ; to entangle: 
(Spectator). 

EMBA!/RRASSMENT. s. (from .embar~ 
rass.) Perplexity ; entanglement (Watts). 

To EMBA‘SE. v. a. (from base.) 1. To 
vitiate; to depauperate ; to lower; to deprave;: 
to impair (/otion). 2. To degrade; to vilify 
(Spenser), > aa 

EMBA/SSADOR. s. (embaxador, Spanish. ): 
One sent on a public message. See AMBAS- 
SADOR. . 

EMBASSADRESS. See AmBassa-. 
DRESS. ; 

E/MBASSAGE. F’/msassy. s. 1. A pub- 
lic message (Dryden). 2. Any solemn mes= 
sage (Tuylor). 3. An errand, in an ironical 
sense (Sidney). 

To EMBAI!TTLE. v. a. (from Latéle.) To 
range in order or array of battle (Prior). 

To EMBA’Y. v. a. (from baigner, French.) 
1. To bathe ; to wet; to wash (Spenser). 2. 
(from bay.) To enclose in a bay ; to landlock 
(Shakspeare). : 

EMBDEN, a strong town of Westphalia, 
capital of E. Friesland, with a good harbour. 
It is divided into three parts, the Old Town, 
the Faldren, and the two Suburbs. Lat. 53. 
26 N. Lon. 7. 25.E.. This is the ancient 
Amisia. \ ; 

To EMBE’LLISH. v. a. (embellir, French.} 
To adorn ; to beautity (Locke). ; . 

EMBE’/LLISHMENT/s, (from embellish.) 
Ornament; adventitious beauty ; decoration; 
adscititious grace (Addison). . 

E/MBERING. s. The ember days (Tus- 
ser). 

E/MBERS. 5. without a singular (emypia, 
Saxon.) Hot cinders; ashes not yet extinguish~ 
ed (Bacon). alciee 

EMBER WEEKS, or Days, in the esta- 
blished churches, certain seasons originally set’ 
apart, for imploring God’s blessing, by prayer 
and fasting, upon the ordinations performed at 
such times. These ordination fasts are observ- 
ed four times in the year; namely, the Wednes- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, after Quadragesima- 
Sunday, after Whitsunday, after Holy-rood day 
in September, And after St. Lucia’s day in De~ 
cember: which four.times answer well enough 
to the four quarters of the year, spring, sum-— 
mer, autumn, and winter. Skinner supposes 
the word ember taken from the ashes, embers, 
then strewed on the head, ‘These ember-weeks 
are now chiefly taken notice of, on account of — 
the ordination of priests and deacons; because — 
the canon appoints the Sundays next sueceed- 
ing the ember-weeks for the solemn times of 
ordination : though the bishops, if they. please, 
may ordain on any Sunday or holiday. 

EMBERIZA. Bunting. . In zoology, a 
genus of the class aves, order passeres. Bill 
conic; mandibles receding from each other 
from the base downwards ; the lower with the 
sides narrowed in, the upper with a hard knob 
within. Seventy-seven species : scattered overt 
the four quarters of the globe; but chiefly 
found in Europe and America; six inhabitants 


4 year four or five 


inner edge with a 


low; eye-brows brownish ; 
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of our own country. The following are the 


chief: . 

1. E. nivalis. Snow-bunting. Snow-bird. 
Quill-feathers white; the primaries black 
on the outer edge; tail-feathers black, the 
three lateral ones white. There are three other 
varieties, from a trifling variation in the co- 
lours. Yet in all of ther the colours vary with 


. 4ge, sex, or climate; most of them being, how- 


ever, nearly white in the winter, but the back 
and middle coverts black. Inhabits during 
summer in vast flocks the north of Europe, 
Asia, and America; in winter migrates to a 
warmer climate ; appears in England before the 


setting in of frost and snow: builds in holes of | 


rocks, and lays five white eggs spotted with 
brown. 

2. E. hortulana. Ortolan. Quill-feathers 
brown, the first three whitish at the edges ; tail- 
feathers brown, the two lateral ones black on 
the outer side. Three or four other varieties 
from a variation or different disposition of the 
colours. The billis naked; eyelids and legs yel- 
lowish ; head and neck olive ash; chin yel- 
lowish, surrounded with a cinereous line; fea- 
thers of the back and scapulars brownish bay, 
black in the middle; body beneath reddish. 
Female ; 


Europe; six and a quarter inches long; feeds 
chiefly on panic-grass, and grows prodigiously 
fat, when it is esteemed a delicacy, and was so 
regarded by the Greeks and Romans; lays twice 
grey eges in a low hedge or 
on the ground, : 

3. E. citrinella. Yellow-hammer. 
feathers blackish, the two outer ones on the 
pointed white spot. Bill 
black; erown, cheeks and body beneath yel- 
nape greenish ; 
feathers of the neck and back blackish down 
the middle, rufous at the sides and edged with 
grey: two middle-tailed feathers edged with 
grey; lateral ones olive without, the tip edged 
with white; legs yellowish brown. Inhabits 

urope ; six and a quarter inches long ; enters 
into houses in winter; builds on the ground in 
meadows ; eggs whitish purple with irregular 
blackish spots and streaks, | 

4. Jt. miliaria. Common-bunting. Brown; 
Spotted beneath with black; orbits rufous: 
bill and legs brownish ; quill-feathers dusky, 
the outer-edges pale-yellow ; tail a little-forked, 
edged with white; legs yellowish, Inhabits 
in flocks ‘most parts of Europe during the 
autumn’ and winter: size of the yellow-ham- 
mer; makes its nest in the grass. 

5. E. orizivora. Rice-bunting. Black ; 
crown reddish ; belly black ; tail-feathers dag- 


gered. Another variety; éolour olive-brown, - 


yellowish beneath; yellow rump, greater wing- 
Coverts and quill-feathers black, “edged with 
white. - Tabisbits Cuba, and migrates to Caro- 
lina as the rice crops advance, committing 
Breat ravages: whenceits name. It afterwards 
wavels to New York to feed on the ae 
andiap corn Sings well, and is six and three- 
quarters inches long. 

* YOL, IV. 


head and neck cinereous, each fea. - 
_ ther with a narrow blackish line. Inhabits 


Tail- 
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Reed-bunting? Head. 
black; body grey and black 3 Outermost tail- 
feathers with a white wedged spot. There are 
two other varieties; one. brown,  cinereous 
beneath ; the other white, with dusky wings. 
Inhabits Eurone and Southern Siberia ; the se- 
cond variety, the Cape; the third, Astrachan 3 in 
marshy and re~cy places ; suspends its nest on 
four reeds like a hammock, whence its specific 
name; builds i: three feet above the water ; 
lays four or five ble cish white eggs with irregular 
purplish veins; sin~sin the night, and is mueh 
admired for its sons; five and three-quarters 
inches long. 

To EMBE/ZZLE. ». a. Grom imbecile.) 1. 

0 appropriate by breach of trust (Hayward). 
2. Lo waste; to swallow np in riot (Dryden). 

EMBE'ZZLEMENT. s. (from embezzle.) 
1. The act of appropriatine to himself that 
which is received in trust for another, -9. The - 
thing ill appropriated. 

To EMBLA‘ZE. v. a. (Liasonner, 
1. To adorn with glittering eu:bellishments 
(Pope). 2. To blazon; to paint with ensigns 
armorial (Milton). / 

‘To EMBLA’ZON. »v. a. (Llasonner, Fr.) 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry. 2. To 
deck in glaring colours (Hakewill). 

EMBLA‘ZONRY.. s. (from emblazon.) 
Pictures upon shields (Milton). 

E'MBLEM. s. (eu6ayua-) 1. Inlay; enamel. 
2. An occult representation; an allusive pic- 
ture ; a typical designation (Addison). 

According to lord Bacon, emblems are of 
use in the art of*memory, as sensible objects » 
strike the mind stronger than what is intellec- 
tual. Thus it is easier io retain the image of a 
sportsman hunting a hare, of an apothecary 
ranging his boxes, an orator making a speech, 
a boy repeating: verses, or a player acting his 
part; than the corresponding notions of inven- 
tion, disposition, elocution, memory, and ac- 
tion. 

EMBLEMA’TICAL. EMBLEMA‘TICK. a 
(from emblem.) 1. Comprising an emblem ; 
allusive; occultly’ representative (Prior), “2, 
Dealing in emblems ; using emblems. 

EMBLEMA’TICALLY. ad. In the mdn- 
ner of emblems; using emblems (Swift). 

EMBLE'MATIST. s. (from emblem.) A 
writer or inventor of emblems (Brown). 

EMBOLISMUS. (eu8orrcpes-) In chrono- 
logy, signifies intercalation. The word is form. 
ed of euSarrey, to insert. -As the Greeks made 
use of the lunar year, which is only 354 days, 
in order to bring it to the solar, which js 305 
days, they had every two or three years an ems 
holism, i. e. they added a 13ih Tanar month 
every two or three years, which additional 
month they called ‘emlolimeus, emBoAruasoe, 
because inserted, or intercalated, 

E’/MBOLUS. s. («u8oro.) Any thing insert- 
ed and acting in another, as the sucker in a 
pump (4rbuthnot), . 

EMBOLY, a town of Macedonia, with a 
Greek archbishop’s see. It is the ancient Am- 

hipolis, and is sometimes called Christopolis, 
Tae: 40.59 N. Lon. 23. 55 E.° 
BB 
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_To EMBO'SS. v. a. (from bosse, French.) 
1. To form with protuberances (Milton). 2. 
To engrave with relief, or rising work (Dry- 
den). 3. (from emboister, French.) To en- 
close; to include; to cover (Spenser). 4. 
(emboscare, Italian.) To enclose in a’ thicket 
(Milton). 5. To hrant hard (Shakspeare). 


EMBO'SSMENT. s. (from emboss.) 1. Any , 


thing standing out from the rest; jut; emi- 
nence (Bacon). 2. Relief; rising work 
(Addison). 

EMBOTHRIUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class tetrandria, order monogynia. _Calyx- 
less; petals four, bearing the stamens on the 
border ; follicle round, one-celled, many-seed- 
ed; seeds winged.. Eight species; elegant 
shrubs of New Holland or South America, 
with white or red flowers, in some species ra~ 
cemed, in others umbelled. 

To EMBO'TTLE. »v. a. (bouteille, French 
To include in bottles; to bottle (PAileps). 

EMBOUCHURE, a French word, pro- 
perly signifying the mouth or entrance of a 
river. It is sometimes used to denote the 
mouth of a cannon or of a furnace; but more 
frequently, in music, for the mouth-piece of a 
flute, flageolet, tlarionet, &c. 

To EMBO'WEL. v. a, (from Lowel.) To 
eviscerate; to deprive of the entrails (Multon). 


To EMBRACE. v. a. (embrasser, French.) 


1. Te hold fondly in the arms; to squeeze in. 


kindness (Dryden). 2. To seize ardently or 
eagerly; to lay hold on; to welcome (Tillot- 
son). 3. To comprehend; to take in: as, 
natural philosophy embraces many sciences. 4. 
To comprise; to enclose; to contain; to en- 
circle (Denham). 5. To admit; to receive 
(Locke). 6. To find; to take (Shakspeare). 
7. To squeeze in a hostile manner. 

To Empra'cz. v.n. To join in an embrace 
€Shakspeare). 

To EMBRACE THE VOLT, in the manage, 
is used when a horse, in working upon volts, 
makes a good way every time with his fore-legs. 
The opposite term to embracing a volt is to beat 

the dust, which is putting his fore-feet near 
the place from whence he lifted them up. Em- 
bracing the ground is used in the same sense as 
embracing the volt. A horse cannot take in 
too much ground, provided his croup does not 
throw out, that is, does not gd out of the volt. 


Emsra’ce. s.’ (from the verb.) 1. Clasp; ’ 


fond pressure in the arms; hug (Denham). 
@. A hostile squeeze; crush. 

EMBRA’/CEMENT. s. (from emlrace.) 
1. Clasp inthe arms; hug; embrace (Sidney). 
2. Hostile hug; grabble (Sidney) 3. Com- 
prehension (Davies). 4. State of being con- 
tained; enclosure (Bacon). 5. Conjugal en- 
dearment (Shahkspearc). 

EMBRA‘CER. s. (from emlrace.) The per- 
son embracing (Howel). 

EMBRASURE,: in architecture, an en- 
largement of the gap or aperture of a door, or 
window, within-side the wall. 


EMBRASURES, in fortification, are. the 


holes otitis through which the cannons . 


are pointed; whether in casemates, in batteries, 
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or in the parapets of walls. See Cannon, 
OrpDNANCE, Battery, &c. . 

The embrasures are generally about fifteen 
feet apart, from six to nine or ten feet wide 
without, and from two to three within. Their 
height from the platform is usually three feet 
on the inside, and a foot and half on the out- 
side; that so the muzzle, on occasion, may be 
sunk, and the piece brought to shoot low. 

The best embrasures are those made with a 
neck, whereby a part of the opening becomes 
more contracted, and consequently is better 
adapted to preserve the gunners and cannon. 
from the enemy's shot, than when the cheeks - 
of the embrasures are made strait, 

To EMBRA’VE. »v. a. (from brave.) To 
decorate ; to embellish. 

To. E/MBROCATE. U. a. (eu€peyors Greek.) 
To rb any diseased part with medicinal li- 

uids. 

“EMBROCA‘TION. (embrocatio, from ep- 
Speyw, to moisten or soak in.) A fluid applica- 
tion to rub any part of the body with. 

To EMBROIDER. v. a. (broder, French.) 
To border with ornament; to decorate with 
figured work (Waller). : 

EMBROI’DERER. s. (from embrozder.) 
One that adorns clothes with needlework (Ecc.). 

EMBROIDERY, a work in gold, or silver, 
or silk thread, wrought by the needle upon 
cloth, stuffs, or muslin, into various. figures. 
In embroidering stuffs, the work is performed 


ina kind of loom; because the more the piece 


is stretched, the easier it is worked. As to 
muslin, they spread it upon a pattern ready de- 
signed; and sometimes, before it is stretched 
upon the pattern, it is starched, to make it 
more easy to handle. Embroidery on the loom, 
is less tedious than the other, in which, while 
they work flowers, all the threads of the muslin, 
both lengthwise and breadthwise, must be con- . 
tinually counted; but, on the other hand, this 
last is much richer in point, and susceptible of 
greater variety. Cloths too much mulled are 
scarcely susceptible of this ornament, and in 
effect we seldom see them embroidered. ‘The. 
thinnest muslins are chosen for this purpose; 
and they are embroidered. to the greatest, perfec-. 
tion in Saxony: in other parts of Europe, howe. 
ever, they embroider very prettily, and, especi- 
ally in France. 

"There are several kinds of embroidery: as, 
1. Embroidery on the stamp; where the fgures.. 


- are raised. and rounded, haying cotton or parch- 


ment put under them to support them. 2+ Low. . 
embroidery; where the gold and silver hie low. 

upon the sketch, and are stitched with.silk of. 
the same colour. 3. Guimped, embroidery: 
this is performed.either in gold or silver; they 
first make a sketch upon the cloth, then put on, . 
cut vellum, and afterwards sew. on.the gold and. 
silver was thread; in. this, kind of. eme. 
broidery. they. often put gold and: silver cord,, 
tinsel, and spangles. 4. Embroidery on, both, 


' sides; that. which appears on. both. sides.of the. 


stuff, 5. Plain embroidery; where the figures: 
are flat and even, without, cond, spangles, of. 
other ornaments, edy 
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_ By stat. 22 Geo. II. c. 36. to foreigti em- 
broidery, or gold and silver brocade, shall be 
imported ,upon pain of being forfeited and 
burnt, and penalty of 100/. for each piece. No 
person shall sell, or expose to sale, any foreign 
embroidery, gold or silver. thread, lace, fringe, 
brocade, or make up the samie into any gar- 
ment, on pain of having it forfeited and burnt, 
and penalty of 100/.. All such embroidery, 
&c. may be seized and burnt; and the mercer, 
&¢c. in whose custody it was found, shall for- 
Feit 100/., ia . 
Lo EMBROIL. v: ad. (brouiller, French.) 
1. To distutb;, to confuse; to distract (King 
Charles). 2, To.perplex ; to entangle (Add.). 
Lo EMBRO'THEL. v. a. (brothel, brodel.) 
To enclose in a brothel (Donne). 
_.. EMBRUN, an ancient and strong city of 
France, in the department of the Upper Alps, 
and late province of Dauphiny. It is seated 
near the river Durance, on a high craggy rock. 
Lat. tt 34.N. -Lon. 6.34E. - a 
E) RYO. (embryo, euSovwv; from epbpuws 
to bud forth.) The fetus in utero is so called 
béfore the fifth month of pregnancy, because 
i growth resembles that of the budding of a 
plant. , : a 
_Emsryo, is used figuratively, to denote the 
state of any thing yet unfinished. 
EMBRYOTOMY.. (embryotomia;  «u8pve- 
tour, trom euSpuov, a fetus, and reuyw, to cut.) 
“he separating of any part of the fetus whilst 
im utero, to extract it. 
EME. s. (€ame, Saxon.) Uncle: obsolete 
(Spenser). oh 
_EME/’NDABLE. a. (emendo, Latin.) Ca- 
pable of emendation; corrigible. 
.EMENDA‘TION. s. (emendo, Latin.) 1. 
Correction ; alteration of any thing from worse 
to better (Grew). 9. An alteration made in 
the text by verbal criticism. 


EMENDA’TOR. s. (emendo, Latin.) A. 


corrector; an improver; an alterer for the 
ae 

EMERALD. See Gumma. | r 
_ fo EMERGE. v. n. (emergo, Latin.) 1, To 
Tise Out of any thing in which it is covered 
(Boyle). 2. To issue; to proceed (Newton). 
3. To rise; to mount from a state. of depression 
or obscurity; to, rise into view (Pope). 

EMERGENCE. Eme#’RGency. s. (from 
emerge.) 1. The act of rising out of any fluid 
by which it is covered, (Brown). 2. The act 
of rising into view (Newton). 3. Any sudden 
Oceasion ; unexpected casualty (Glanvelle). 4. 
ressing necessity; exigence, A sense not 
proper (Addison). . a 
EMERGENT. a.. (from emerge.) 1. Rit 
‘Sing out of that which overwhélms or obscures 
it (Ben Jonson). 2. Rising into view, or 
notice (Milton). 3, Issuing from any thing 
(South). 4. Sudden ; unexpectedly divah 
(Clarendon). 2 Mais 
oy MERODS. E’merorps, s. (hemorrhoids.) 


ain ful swellings of the hemorrhoidal veins; 


Piles 4, wel)... i Ate GOR ss 
EMERSON » In astronomy, is the re-ap- 


Pearance of the sun, moon, or @ planet, after 


-EME 
having been eclipsed by the interposition of 
the moon, earth;:or other body. 

Emerson is also used when a star, after. 
being hid by the san, begins to reappear, and 
to get out of his rays. oer 

Emerston (Minutes or Scruples of), an 
arc of the moon’s orbit; which her centre pas- 
sés over, from the tithe she begins to emerge _ 
out of the earth’s shadow, to the end of the 
eclipse. ‘ 

EMERSON (William), an English mathe- 
matician, born in 1701, at Hurworth im the 
cotinty of Durham. | He kept.a school for some 
time; but afterwards left it off, contented with 
a small paternal estate of about 70/. a year. He. 
was a general scholar, and a profound mathe- 
matician ; but a mah of singular and uncouth 
character and habits. He had but one coat; 
which he always wore open before; except the © 
lower button; no waistcoat; his shirt quite 
different from those commonly used, having 
no opening before, and being buttoned close at 
the collar behind; a sort of flaxen wig, with- 
out acrooked hair in it. One hat lasted him 
nearly the whole of his life. He always walk- 
ed to London when he had any thing to pub- 


lish, and carefully revised every sheet himself. 


He was wont to study hard fora considerable 
time, and then would betake himself to the’ 
alehouseé, to get some person to drink with and 
to talk to. The duke of Manchester was ex- 
tremely fond of his conversation, and used fre- 
quently to visit him. Sometimes he would 
ask him to go into his coach, but Emerson 
always. answered, in his rough manner, 
*¢ D——n_ your whim-wham, I had rather 
walk.” This imgenious, but eccentric and 
profane man, died in 1782, at his native vil- 
lage. . 

The following is a list of Mr. Emerson’s 
works ; all of them printed in 8vo., excepting 
his Mechanics and his Increments in 4to. anc 
his Navigation int2mo. 1. The Doctrine of 
Fluxions. 2. The Projection of the Sphere, 
orthographic, stereographic, and gnomonical.. 
3. The Elements of Trigonometry... 4. ‘The 
Principles of Mechanics. 5. A Treatise of 
Navigation on the Sea. 6. A Treatise on. 
Arithmétic. 7. A Treatise on Geometry. 8. 
A Treatise of Algebfa, in 2 books. 9. The 
Method of Increments... 10. Arithmetic of 
Infinités, and the Conic Sections, with cther 
Curve Linés. 11. Elements of Optics and 
Perspective. 12. Astronomy. 13., Mechanics, 
with Céntripetal and Centrifugal Forces... 14. . 
Mathématical Principles of Geography, Navi- 
gation and Dialling... 15. Commentary on the 
Principia, with the Defence of Newton. 16. 
Tracts. 17. Miscellanies. ry 

Dr. Horsley very ably and justly characteri-. 
ses thé works of Mr. Emerson, when he says 
they are ‘* composed with great depth of know- 
ledge, with great brevity, and upon sound prin- 
ciples; but without elegance, without order, 
and without'perspicuity.” (Zracts, p. 356.) 

EMERY, in natural history. See Smirts. 

EMESIA. (exueosx; from enew, to vomit.) Tia 
medicine, the act of yomiting. 

; ) BB2 
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trade, but is now ne lected for Canton. Lon. 


116.27 E. Lat. 24.30 N. 


~ ToEMPA’LE. v. a. (empaler, French.) 1. 


To fence with a pale (Donne). 2. To fortify 
(Raleigh). 3.'To enclose; to shut in (Cleave- 
Jand).° 4..To put to death by spitting on a 
stake fixed upright (Southern). wag dt le vy 
““EMPALEMENT, in botany. See Ca- 
LYx. : 
EMPA’NNEL. s. (from panne, Fr.) The 
writing or entering the names of a jury into a 
schedule, by the sheriff, which he has sum- 
moned to appear (Cowell). gasouby ta 
To EmMpa'NNEL. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
summon to serve on a jury (Government. of the 
Tongue). aad, ; 
EMPA’RLANCE. s. (from-parler, Fr.) Tn 
common law, a desire or petition in court of a 
day to pause what is best to do (Cowell). 
EMPA'SM. 8. (euracow.) A powder to cor- 
rect the bad scent of the body. 
To EMPA’SSION. v. a. (from passion.) 
To move with passion; to affect strongly 
(Milton). 
EMPEDOCLES, a philosopher, poet, and 
historian, of Agrigentum, in Sicily, who flou- 
rished 444 B.C: He warmly adopted the 
doctrine of transmigration, and’wrote a poem 
upon the opinions of Pythagoras, very much 
commended, in which he spoke of the various 
bodies which nature had given him. He was 
first a girl, afterwards a boy, a shrub, a bird, a 
fish, and lastly Empedocles. His poetry was 
bold and animated, and his yerses were so uni- 
versally esteemed, that they were publicly re- 
cited at the Olympic games with those of 
Homer and Hesiod. He showed himself an 
inveterate enemy to tyranny, and refused to 
become the sovereign of his country. It is 
reported that his curiosity to visit the flames of 
the crater of /Etna proved fatal to him. Some 


maintain that he wished it to be believed that - 


He was a god, and that his death might be un- 
known, he threw himself into the crater, and 
perished in the flames. His expectations, 
however, were frustrated, and the volcano, by 
throwing up one of his sandals, discovered to 
the world that Empedocles had perished by 
fire. Others report that he lived to an extreme 
old age, and that he was drowned in the sea. 
Empedocles was the first who, combining the 
Opinions of earlier philosophers into one sys- 
tem, admitted four ebeabn te fire, water, earth, 
and air. AP ia aah ibinpttel 
‘hatever be thought of the philosophical 
attainments, or thé magical skill of Empedo- 
cles, his poetical powers are attested by the re- 
maining fragments of his works, and the eulo- 
gium of ancient writers who possessed them 
‘entire. His books on- nature, and his expia- 
tions, contained, as we are told by Laertius, 
five thousand verses ; and a work on medicine 
six hundred, Lucretius places him above all 
the wonders of the island in which he dwelt. 
(Lucret, de Nat. 1. 717.) eee 
"To EMPEOPLE. v. 4, (from peuple.) To 
form into a people’or community (Spenser). ° 
"EMPERESS, or Exraies. s. (from em. 


é 


stigmas nine ;_berry superior ; 
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perour.) 1. A woman invested with imperial 


power (Davies). 2. The queen of an empe- 
rour (Shakspeare) 4 

-EMPEROUR, (imperafor.) Among the 
ancient Romans, signified a general of an 
army, who for some extraordinary success 
had been complimented with this appellation. 
Thus Augustus, having obtained no less than 
twenty famous victories, was as often saluted 
with the title of emperogr. And Titus was de- 
nominated emperour by his army after the re- 
duction of J ertsalem. Afterwards it came to 


; A TeRe #9 i t : § 
' denominate an absolute monarch, or supreme 


commander of an empire. In this sense it was 
applied to Julius Cxsar, to Octavius, Tibe- 
rius, &¢. afterwards it became elective. In 
strictness, this title does not add any thing to 
the rights of sovereignty: its effect is only to 
give precedence and pre-eminence oyer other 
sovereigns, and, as such, it raises those invest- 
ed with it to the summit of all human great- 
ness. | Tees , 

In the East, the title of Emperour is more 


alone can inform us. 
E’MPERY. s. (empire, French.) Empire ; 


sovereignty : not in use (Shukspeare). 


E’MPETRUM. Crow-berry. Crake-berry. — 


Berry-bearing heath. In botany, a genus. of 
the class dicecia, order, triandria. “Calyx three- 
parted ; petals three. Male; stamens from 
three to nine, capillary, very long. Female 5 


#3 ‘ ; ; 
nine-seeded. "Ewo species, 


ftom three to 
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1. E. album; with erect stems, pubescent 
branchlets, and white berries or fruit ; a native 
of Portugal. 

2. E. nigrum, with procumbent stems, and 
black berries ; four on our own heaths ; thie 
berties eaten by grouse, and some other birds, 
but generally refused by quadrupeds. 

E’MPHASIS, in rhetoric, a force, stress, or 
energy, in expression, action, gesture, or the 
like, which performs the same office in senten- 
ces as the accént does in words. e word is 
Greek, «u¢ao1;, which signifies the same. See 
ENereéy. | 

By emphasis is usually meant a stronger and 
fuller sound of voice, by which we distinguish 
some word or words, on which we design to 
lay particular stress, and to show how they af- 
fect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes the 
emphatic words must be distinguished by a par- 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a particular 
stress. 

Emphasis may be divided into the superior 
and the inferior emphasis. The superior em- 
phasis determines ihe raeaning of a sentence 
with reference to something said before, pre- 
supposed by the author as general know- 
ledge, or removes an ambiguity, where a pass- 
age may have more senses than one. The 
inferior emphasis enforces, graces, and enli- 
wens, but does not fix the meaning of any 
passage. 

The superior emphasis finds place in the fol- 
lowing short sentence, which admits of four 
distinct meanings, each of which is ascertained 
by the emphasis only. . 

<¢ Do you ride to town to-day?” 

The following examples illustrate the nature 
and use of the inferior emphasis : 

«© Many persons mistake the 
practice of virtue.” 

“Shall I reward his services with falsehood ? 
Shall I forsake Aim who cannot forget me? 

“Tf his principles are false, no apology from 
himself can make them right: if founded in 
truth, no censure from odhers can make them 
wrong.” yee 

The superior emphasis, in reading as in 
speaking, must be determined entirely by the 
sense of the passage, and always made alike ; 
but as to the inferior emphasis, taste alone 
seems to have the right of fixing its situation 
and quantity. 

It is a great error to multiply emphatical 
words too much, and use‘the emphasis indis- 
criminately. It is only by a prudent reserve 
and distinction in the use of emphatical words, 
that we can give them any weight. To crowd 
every sentence with such words, is like crowd- 
ing all the pages of a book with Italic charac- 
ters ; which, as to the effect, is just the same 
as to use no distinctions at all. 
~ EMPHA’TICAL. Emeua’tick. a. (from 
cupouw.) 1. Forcible; strong ; striking (Garéh). 
2. Striking the sight (Boyle). 

EMPHA/TICALLY. ad. (from emphati- 
cal.) 1. Strongly; forcibly; in a striking 
manner.- 2. According to appearance (Brown). 


EMPHRA‘CTICS., (cxopaxtma, from ex- 


love for the 
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Goarrw, tO obstruct.) Cutaneous astringents. 
Medicines that obstruct the cutaneous pores. 

EMPHYSE’MA. (emphysema, euguonue, 
from euguoaw, to inflate.) Air in the cellular 
membrane. ‘See PNEUMATOSIS. 

EMPHYSEMATOUS. a. (rom enguonjio) 
Bloated ; puffed up; swollen (Sharp). | 

To EMPIE’/RCE. v. a@. (from pierce.) To 
pierce into; to enter into by violent appulse 
(Spenser). - 

EMPI/GHT. paré. (from to pitch.) Set ; 
fixed ; fastened (Spenser). : 

F/MPIRE. s. (empire, French.) 1. Impe- 
rial power; supreme dominion (Rowe). 2. 


The region over which dominion is extended 


(Temple). 3. Command over any thing. 


Emprre. (imperium.) In political geogra- 
phy, a large extent of land, under the juris- 
diction or government of an emperour.” (See 
Emperrour.) In ancient history we read of 
four great monarchies or empires, viz. that of 
the Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Assyrians ; 
that of the Medes and Persians; that of the 
Greeks; and that of the Romans, The first 
subsisted from the time of Nimrod, who found- 
ed it in the year of the world 1800, according 
to the computation of Usher, to Sardanapalus 
their last king, in 3257, and consequently 
lasted above 1450 years. The empire of the 
Medes commenced under Arbace, in the year 
of the world 3257, and was united to that of 
the Babylonians and Persians under Cyrus, in 
the year 3408, and it closed with the death of 
Darius Codomannus, in 3674. The Grecian 
empire lasted only during the reign of Alexan- 
der the Great, beginning in the year of the 
world 3674, and terminating with the death of 
this conqueror in 3681, his conquesis being di- 
vided among his captains. ‘The Roman em- 
pire commenced with Julius Cesar, when he 
was made perpetual dictator, in the year of the 


’ city 708, and of the world 3956, forty-eight 


years before Christ. Theseat of the empire was 
removed to Byzantium by Constantine, in the 
year of our Lord 334; the east and west were 
then united under the title of the Roman em- 
pire, till the Romans proclaimed Charlemagne 
emperour, A.D. 800. 

Empire, or Lhe Empire, used absolutely 
aid without any addition, signifies the empire 
of Germany; called also, in juridical acts and 
laws, the holy Roman empire. It had its be- 
ginning with the ninth century; Charlemagne 
being created first emperor by pope Leo 
Ill. who put the crown, on his head in St. 
Petes’s church, on Christmas day, in the year 
800. : 

EMPIRIC. (empiricus, cprespinos, from «, 
in, and reipo, experience.) One who practises 
the healing art upon experience, and not 
theory. This is the true meaning of the woru, 
and the sense in. which it was originally 
applied in opposition to the methodisis, or 
methodic practitioners, who were actuated by 
some system. or other, but it is now applied, 
in a very opposite sense, to those who deviate 
from the line of conduct pursued by scientific 
ang regular practitioners, and vend nostrums, 
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or sound their own praise in the public ap- 
ers. 

: EMPIRICAL. Empr’rick. a. (from the 

noun.) 1. Versed in experiments (Milton). 

2. Known only by experience; practised only 

by rote (Shakspeare). t 

EMPYRICALLY. ad. (from empirical.) 
1. Experimentally ; according to experience. 
2. Without rational grounds ; charlatanically. 

EMPI’RICISM. ss. (from empirick.) De- 
pendence on experience without knowledge 
or art; quackery. 

EY’MPIS, in zoology, a genus of the class in- 
secta, order diptera. Mouth with an inflected 
sucker and proboscis; sucker with a single- 
valved sheath, and three bristles ; feelers short, 
filiform ; antennas setaceous. This is one of 
the many tribes of insects that live by sucking 
out the blood and juices of other animals. 
‘Twenty-nine species : a few have been obsery- 
ed in Barbary; the rest are inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, five of them common to out own coun- 
try. See Nat. Hist, Plate XC. 

EMPLA’STER, s. (eumdacrpov,) An appli- 
cation to a sore of an oleaginous or viscous 
substance, spread upon cloth (/Viseman). 

To Empra’ster. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
cover with a plaster (Mordimer). 

EMPLA'STIC. a. (sumracrixes.) Viscous; 
glutinous (Wiseman). 

EMPLASTRA, in pharmacy, plasters, or 
euplasters, as above: combinations of fixed 
oil, or animal fat, with other substances, of 
such a consistency that when cold, the prepa- 
ration does not adhere to the fingers, but be- 
comes soft and plastic when gently heated. 
The following are those chiefly in use. 

Emplastrum ammoniaci cum hydrargyro. 
This mixture of ammoniacum, hydrargyrus, 
and sulphurated oil, is said to possess resolvent 
virtues, and the plaster is recommended with 
this view to be applied to nodes, tophs, indu- 
rated glands, and tumours. ; 

E. asafoetide. This plaster, ordered by the 
Edinburgh pharmacopeeia, is said to possess 
anodyne and antispasmodic virtues. It is, 
therefore, occasionally directed to be applied 
to the umbilical region in hysterical cases. 

E. cantharidis. The virtues of this plaster are 
enumerated under the title of CANTHARIDES. 

E. cers compositum. This is a gently 
drawing preparation, calculated to promote a 
moderate discharge from a blistered surface, 
with which intention itismostly used. Where 
the stronger preparations irritate, this will be 
found, in general, to agree, 

E. cumini. A warm stomachic plaster, 
which, when applied to the stomach, expels 
flatulency. ‘To indolent scrophulous tumours, 
where the object is to promote suppuration, 
this is an efficacious plaster. 

“EE. ladani compositum. This may be used 
with the same intentions as the cumin plaster, 
to which it is in no way superior, though com- 
posed of more expensive materials. 

E. lithargyri. Excoriations “of the skin, 
slight burns, and the like may be covered with 


he 


, 
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this plaster : but it is in more general use as 4 


. defensitive, where the skin becomes red from 


lyinga long time on the part. 

E. lithargyri compositum. This is a warm, 
stimulating, and suppurative plaster, calculated 
to promote maturation of indolent or scirrhous 
tumours, and to allay the pains of sciatica, ar- 
thodynea, &c. 

K. lithargyri cum hydrargyro. Plasters of 
this compound are frequently applied to resolve 


venereal bubos, nodes, tophs, and swelled 


joints from the same cause. = 

E. lithargyri cum resina. This is the com- 
mon adhesive plaster used by surgeons to retain 
dressings in their places, and to keep together 
the edges of wounds, ulcers, &c. 

E. picis Burgundice compositum. From 
the slight degree of redness this stimulating ap- 
plication produces, it is adapted to gently irri- 
tate the skin, and thus relieve rheumatic pains. 
Applied to the temples it is sometimes of use 
in pains of the head. : 

FE. saponis. Diseutient properties are attri- 
buted to this elegant plaster, with which view 
it is applied to lymphatic and other indolent 
tumours. It forms an admirable, defensitive, 
and soft application, spread on linen, to sur- 
round a fractured limb. | 

E. thuris compositum. This plaster is said 
to possess strengihening, as well as adhesive 
powers. By keeping the skin firm, it may give 
tone to the relaxed muscles it surrounds, but 
cannot in any other way impart more strength 
than the common adhesive plaster. 

T'o EMPLE’AD. 2. a. To endict; to prefer 
a charge against ; to accuse (Hayward). 

EMPLE'URUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class monoecia, order tetrandria. Male: calyx 
four-cleft; corolless. Fem. calyx four-cleft, 
inferior ; corolless; stigmas cylindrical, placed 
on the lateral tooth of the germ ; capsule open- 
ing on the side: seed one-coated. One spe- 
cies: a Cape shrub, with wandlike branches, 
and lateral few-flowered peduncles. . 

Lo EMPLO’Y..v. a. (emploier, French.) 1. 
To busy; to keep at work (Temple). 2. To 
use as an instrument (Gay). 3. To use as 
means (Dryden). 4. To use as materials 
(Locke). 5. To commission; to intrust with 
the management of any aflairs (Watts). 6. 
To fill up with business (Dryden), 7. To 
pass or spend in business (Prior). 

Empto’y. s. (from the verb.) 1. Business ; 
object of industry (Pope). 2. Publick office 


(Addison). 
EMPLO’YABLE. a. (from employ.) Capa- 
ble to be used ; proper for use (Boyle). 
EMPLO’YER. s. (from employ.) 1. One 


that uses or causes to be used (Child). 2. One 
that sets others to work. oer 

EMPLO'YMENT. s. (from empley.) 1. 
Business ; object of industry ; object of labour. 
2. Business ; the state of being employed. 3. 
Office; post of business (Aéerbury). | 4. Bue 
siness intrusted (Shakspeare). 

Lo EMPO'ISON. »v, a. (empoisonner, Fr,) 
1. To destroy by poison; to destroy by vee 


‘ 


’ 
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pomous food or drugs (Sidney). 
‘with poison; to envenom. , 
EMPO'ISONER. ss. (empoisonneur, Fs.) 
One who destroys another by poison’ (Bacon). 
EMPO'ISONMENT. s. (empoisonnement, 
French.) The practice of destroying by poison 
(Bacon). 
/ EMPORE'TICK. a. (exmogirimos.) That is 
used at markets, or in merchandise. 
EMPORIUM, in ancient geography, two 
‘cities near Placentia; one well fortified, and 
guarded by a strong garrison, at which Hanni- 
bal met a repulse; the other, Hannibal took 
nd plundered. Now thought to be Pont- 
‘Nura, in the duchy of Placentia. 
- Empo’Rium. s. («erogiev.) A place of mer- 
‘chandise ; a mart; a commercial city (Dry- 
“den). ; . 
_ Emporium, in medicine, is often used for 
. the common sensory in the brain. 
ZToEMPO'VERISH. v. a. (pauvre, Fr.) 1. 
‘To make poor; to depauperate; to reduce to 
indigence (South). . 2: To lessen fertility. 
_ EMPO’VERISHER. s. (from empoverish.) 
‘1. One. that. makes others poor. 2. That 
which impairs fertility (Afortimer). 
EMPO'VERISHMENT. s. (from empo- 
werish.) Cause of poverty; drain of wealth 
(Swift). 7 
To EMPO'WER. »v. a. (from power.) 1. 
To authorize; to commission. (Dryden). 2. 
To give natural force; to enable (Baker). 
E’MPRESS. s. (contracted from emperess.) 
1. The queen of an emperour. 2. A female 
invested with imperial dignity; a female sove- 
reign (Milton). 
MPRI'/SE. s. (emprise, Fr.) Attempt of 
danger; undertaking of hazard; enterprise 
Pope). 
‘ EMPROSTHOTONUS. (emprosthotonus, 
eunpoooroves, from eurgoo9ev, before, or forwards, 
and ren, to draw.) A tonic spasm of several 
muscles, so as to keep the body in a fixed posi- 
tion and bent forward. Cullen considers it as 
a species of tetanus. See TETANUs. 
B/MPTIER. s. (from empty.) One that 
Gipphes 3 one that makes any place void (Na- 
ium). 
EMPTINESS. s. (fromempty.) 1. Absence 
of plenitude; inanity (Philips). 2. The state 
of being empty (Shakspeare). 3. A void 
space ; vacuity; vacuum (Bentley). 4. Want 
of substance or solidity (Dryden). 5. Unsa- 
tisfactoriness ; inability to All up the desires 
(Atterbury). 6. Vacuity of head; want of 
knowledge (Pope). 
E’/MPTION. s. (emptio, Lat.) The act of 
purchasing; a purchase (Arbuthnoé). 
EMPTY. -a. (emciz, Saxon.) 1. Void; 
having nothing in it; not full (Shakspeare). 
2. Evacuated ; no longer full (Spenser). 3. 
levoid; unfurnished (Newton). 4.. Unsa- 
tisfactory; unable to fill the mind or desires 
(Pope). 5. Without any thing to carry; un- 
burdened ; unfreighted (Dryden). 6. Hungry 
(Shakspeare). 7. Vacant of head; ignorant; 
unssilful (Raleigh). 8. Unfruitful; barren 


2. To taint 


er 
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(Genesis). g. Without substance; vain (Dry- 
den). 
'o W’/mpry. v. a. (from the adjective.) To 
evacuate ; to exhaust (Arbuthnot). 
To KMPU’RPLE. v. a. (from purple.) To 
make of a purple colour (Milton). 
~ EMPUSA, among the ancients, a kind of 
hobgoblin, or bugbear, under the direction of 
Hecate, sent to frighten people who laboured 
under misfortunes. 
To EMPU'AZLE. ». a. (from puzzle.) To 
perplex ; to put toa stand (Brown). 
IMPYE’MA. (empyema, eumenuc, from ey, 
within, and mv, pus.) A collection of pus in 
the cavity of the thorax. Itis one of the ter-- 
minations of pleuritis. 
EMPY’REAL. a. (curvgos.) Formed of the 
element of fire; refined beyond aerial (Milton). 


EMPYRE’AN | s.: (cumvgos.) The highest 


‘heaven, where the pure element of fire is sup- 


posed to subsist (Mz/ton). 

_ EMPYREUM, a ferm used by divines for 
the highest heaven, where the blessed enjoy 
the beatific vision. The word is formed of «, 
and zvp, fire, because of its splendour, 

EMPYRE’UMA (empyreuma, eurugevuc, 
from eurugevw, to kindle, and zve, fire.) “The 
offensive smell that distilled waters and other 
substances receive from being too much ex- 
posed to ignition, . 

EMPYREUMATIC. Smelling as it were 
burnt: thus empyreumatic oils are those dis- 
tilled with a great heat, and impregnated with 
a smell of the fire. 

EMPYROSIS. s. (cjzveow.) Conflagration ; 
general fire (Hale). 

EMRODS. See Hemorruorps. 

To E’MULATE. v. a. (cemulor, Latin.) 1. 
To rival; to propose as one to be equalled or 
excelled. 2. ‘To imitate with hope of equality, 
or superiour excellence (Ben Jonson). 3. Te 
be equal to; to rise to equality with (Pape). 


4. To imitate ; to copy (Arbuthnot). 


EMULA'TION, a generous ardour kindled 
by the praiseworthy examples of others, which 
impels us to imitate, to rival, and, if possible, 
to excel them. This passion involves in it es- 
teem of the person whose attainments or con- 
duct we emulate, of the qualities and actions in 
which we emulate him, and a desire of resem- 
blance; together with a joy springing from the 
hope of success. ‘The word comes originally 
from the Greek apiaAdc, dispute, contest ; 
whence the Latin @mulus; and thence our 
emulation. Plato observes of emulation, that 
it is the daughter of envy; if so, there is a 
great difference between the mother and the 
offspring ; the one isa virtue and the other a 
vice. Emulation admires great actions, and 
strives to imitate them ; envy refuses them the 
praises that are their due; emulation is gene- 
rous, and only thinks of surpassing a rival; 
envy is low, and only.seeks to lessen him. It 
must be confessed, however, that there is great 
dariger of emulation degenerating into envy ; 
and it, therefore; becomes indispensably neces- 
sary for those concerned in the important work 
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of education, to take carelest they have recourse 
to improper motives, and thereby, instead of 
producing the generous sentiments of emula- 
tion, engender the baleful propensities of envy 
and malignity. . 

E/MULATIVE. a. (from emulate.) In- 
clined to emulation; rivalling; disposed to 
competition. 

EMULA‘TOR. s. (from emulate.) A rival; 
a competitor (Bacon). 

To EMU'LGE. v. a. (emulgeo, Latin.) To 
milk out. | 

EMU’'LGENT. a. (emulgens, Latin.) 1. 
Milking or draining out. 

EMULGENT VESSELS. (vasa emulgenita, 
from emulgeo, to milk out: applied to the 
veins and arteries which go from the aorta and 
vena cava to the kidneys, because the ancrents 
supposed they strained, and, as it were, milked 
the serum through the kidneys.)' Renal ves- 
sels. The vessels of the kidneys are so termed. 

“The emulgent artery is a branch of the aorta. 
The emulgent vein evacuates its blood into the 
ascending cava. 

E/MULOUS. a. (emulus, Latin.) 1. Ri- 
valling; engaged in competition (Jonson). 2. 
Desirous of superiority; desirous to rise above 
another; desirous of. any excellence possessed 
by another (Prior). 3. Factious; contentious 
(Shakspeare). 

“E/MULOUSLY. ad. (from emulous.) With 
desire of excelling or outdoing another (Gran- 
ville). 

EMULSIO ARA/’BICA. Emulsion of 

gum Arabic. This cooling and demulcent 
emulsion, ordered in the Edinburgh pharma- 
copeeia, may be drank ad lélitum to mitigate 
ardor urinz, whether from the venereal virus, 
er any other cause. In difficult and painful 
micturition and strangury, it is of infinite ser- 
vice, ' 

EMULSIO CAMPHORATA. A much more 
useful form ef giving camphire than that di- 
reeted by the London pharmacopceia; yet a 
great quantity of the camphire is unnecessarily 
lost in this preparation. It is calculated for 
the stomachs of these who can only bear small 
quantities of camphire. 

EMULSION. (emalsio.) A soft and some- 
what oily medicine, resembling milk ; formed 
by an imperfect combination of oil with water, 
by means of mucilage, 8c. 

EMUNCTORY. (emunctorium, from 
--mungo, to drain off.) ‘The excretory ducts of 

he body are so termed: thus the exhaling ar- 

ries of the skin constitute the great.emunctory 

‘the system: 

EN, an inseparable particle borrowed by us 

m the French, and by the French formed 

m the Latin 7x. Many words are uncer- 
nly written with en or i. In many words 
is changed inte em for more easy pronun- 
tacpane td are 
lo ENA’BLE. a (from aide.) To make 
23; to empower (togers). 
"o ENACT. v.a. (from act.) 1. To act; 
perforin; not in. use (Spenser). 2..To es- 


tablish by law ; to decree (7 cmple). 
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3. To 

represent by action (Shakspeare). a 

Ena’cr. s. (from the verb.) 

termination. ; 

ENA/CTOR. s. (from enact.) 1. One that 

forms decrees, or establishes laws (Atterbury). — 

2. One that practises or performs any thing; 
not used (Shakspeare). 

EN Z’MA. (evoune, from ev and ae, blood.) — 


Purpose; de- 


- Astyptic. Any medicine appropriated to bleed~ 


ing wounds. 
ENA’/LLAGE. s, (evoadrayn.) A figure in 
grammar, whereby some change is made in the 
common modes of speech, as when one mood — 
or tense of a verb is put for another. f 
To ENA’/MBUSH. ». a. from ambush.) To” 
hide in ambush ; to hide with hostile intention — 
(Chapman). a 
To ENA'MEL. v. a. (from amel.) 1. To 
inlay; to variegate with colours (Pepe). 2. 
To lay upon another body so as to vary it (Mal 
Petey Ye aN 
To Ena'Met. v. n. To 
enamel (Boyle). 4 
Ena'Met. s. (from the verb.) 1. Any thing” 
enamelled, or variegated with colours fixed by 
fire (Fairfax), 2. The substance inlaid in” 
other things. e 
ENAMEL, in anatomy. See DznTes and 
TEETH. : 
Ewames.L, in general, signifies a vitrified 
matter, interspersed with some solid substance 3” 
and possessing all the properties of glass, ex- 
cepting that of transparency. g 
The basis of enamels is a pure crystal glass” 
or frit, ground together with a fine calx of lead’ 
and tin, prepared for that purpose, with the ad= 
dition of a small proportion of the white salt of 
tartar. These form the principal ingredients” 
of all enamels, which are made by adding var 
rious pulverised colours, and thoroughly incor= 
porating the whole in a furnace. For white 
enamel, it is sufficient to add manganese to the 
mattey which constitutes the basis ; for azure, 
zaffre mixed with calx of brass; for green, calx 
of brass with scales of iron, or crocus martis; 
for black, zaffre with manganese or crocus 
martis, or manganese with tartar; for red, 
manganese, or calx of copper with red tartar; 
for purple, manganese with calx of brass; for 
yellow, tartar and manganese ; lastly, for violet 
coloured enamel, manganese with brass, that 
has been three times calcined. as ‘ 
Enamels are used either for the counterfeiting 
or imitating of precious stones, and for paint 
ing; or by enamellers and artists working m 
gold, silver, and other metals. ‘T’hat species of 
enamel which jewellers employ, is imported 
from Holland, or Venice, in small cakes of 
yarious sizes, which are in general about four 
inches in diameter, and have the mark of the 
maker indented on them. It pays a duty of 
3s. 8d. per pound on importation; and is ak 
lowed a drawback of 1s. 6d. per pound on being 
again exported. fs 
One 


practise the use of 


ENA’MELLER. s. (from enamel.) 
that practises the art of enamelling. 


ENAMELLING. 


wae 


processes, 
* The concealment observed by those who 
profess this art, is proportioned to the difficulty 
of acquiring it; the general chemist must, 
therefore, content himself with the general 
principles of enamelling, and the detail of those 
particulars that are conimonly known. 
Though the term enamelling is usually con- 
fined to the ornamental glazing of metallic 
surfaces, it strictly applies to the glazing of 
pottery or porcelain, the difference being only, 
in the latter, the surface is of baked clay. 
With regard to the composition of coloured 
enamels (which are all tinged by different me- 
tallic oxyds) a very general account of the sub- 
stances used will suffice in this, place, and the 
rest of the subject may be properly referred to 
the article of coloured Guass, The enamel- 
ling on metals, therefore, will only be noticed 
in this place. The only metals that are ena- 
melled, are gold and copper ; and with the lat- 
ter, the opaque enamels are only used. Where 
the enamel is transparent and coloured, the 
. metal chosen should be of that kind, as, not 
_ only to have its surface unalterable when fully 
red hot, but also to be in no degree chemically 


¢ 


long, contact of the coloured, glasses at a full red 
heat, 


dial-plate of watches, The: process, of laying 


it.on, (which, my serve asa general example of 
the art) is the foll 


_A piece of thin copper sheet, hammered of 
the requisite convexity, is first accurately cut 
out, a hole drilled in the middle for the axis of 
the hands, and both the surfaces made perfectly 
bright with a seratch brush. | 

A small rim is then made round the circum, 
ference, with a thin brass band rising a little 
above the level, and a similar rim round the 
margin of the central hole. The use of these 


‘is to confine the enamel when in fusion, and 


keep the edges of the plate quite neat and even. 
The substance of the enamel is a fine white 
opaque glass, the material of which will be 
presently mentioned. This is bought in lump 
by the enamellers, and is first broken dowa 
with a hammer, then ground to a sufficiently 
fine powder, with some water in an agate 
mortar; the superfluous water being then 
poured off, the pulverised enamel remains of 
about the consistence of wetted sand, and is 
spread very evenly over the surface of the cop- 
per plate by many dexterous manipulations, 
On most enamellings, and especially on this, it 
is necessary also to counter-enamel the under 
concave surface of the copper plate, to prevent 
its being drawn. out of its true shape, by the 
unequal shrinking of the metal and enamel on 
cooling. For this kind of work, the counter- 
enamel is only about half the thickness on the 
concave as on the convex side. For flat plates, 
the thickness is the same on both sides. 

The plate, covered with the moist enamel 
powder, is warmed and thoroughly dried, then 
gently set upon a thin earthen ring, that sup- 
ports it only by touching the outer rim, and 
put gradually into the red hot mufile of the 
enameller’s furnace. This furnace is con- 
structed somewhat like the assay furnace, but 
the upper part alone of the muffle is much 
heated, and some peculiarities are observed, in 
the construction, to enable the artist to govern 
the fire more accurately. 

The precise degree of fire to be given here as 
in all enamelling, is that at which the particles 
of the enamel run together into. an unifozm 
pasty, consistence, and extend, themselves evenly 
over the surface, showing a fine polished face, 
carefully avoiding on, the other, hand so. great a 
heat as would endanger the melting.of the thin 
metallic plate. When.the enamel is thus. seen. 
to sweat down, as it were, to.an uniform, glossy 
glazing, the piece is, gradually withdrawn and 
cooled, otherwise it would fly by the action of 
the cold. air. 

A second: coating of enamel.is then laid. on 
and fired. as. before, but this time. the finest 
powder. of enamel is taken, or that which. re- 
mains, suspended in, the washings, Ii, is then 
ready to.receive the figures and division marks, 
which, are made of a, black enamel, ground, in 
an. agate mortar, with, much. labour, to.a most 
impalpable powder, worked up on,a. pallet with 
oil of, lavender, or spike, and laid on with an 
extremely fine hair brush. ‘The plate is then 
stoved to evaporate the essential oil, and. the 
figures. burnt in as before. The polishing. with 
tuipoli, and, minuter, parts.of, the. process, need 
not, be here. mentioned, . 
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If the enamel be chipped off a dial plate 
(which may be done with the utmost ease by 
bending it backwards and forwards, as the ad- 
hesion between the metal and glazing is very 
slight) the part immediately in contact with 
the copper will be found deeply and nearly 
uniformly browned, which shows how unfit 
copper alone would be for the transparent 
enamels. 

The regulation of the fire appears to be the 
most difficult of all the parts of this nice pro- 
cess, particularly in the fine enamelling of gold 
for ornamental purposes, of designs, minia- 
tures, and the like, where three, four, or some- 
times five separate firings are required. If the 
heat is too low, the enamel’ does not spread 
and vitrify as it ought; if too high, it may be 
enough to melt the metal itself, whose fusing 
point is but a small step above that of the 
enamel, or else (what is an equal mortification 
to the artist) the delicate figures, laid on with 
so much care and judgment, melt down ina 
moment, and the piece exhibits only a con- 
fused assemblage of lines, and fragments of de- 
sions. 

- The exact composition of the opaque white 
enamel, is a matter of considerable importance, 
‘and is procured by the enamellers from persons 
whose business it is to prepare it. A good 
enamel of this kind, fit to be applied to. porce- 
lain and metals, should be of a very clear fine 
white, so nearly opaque, as only to be translu- 
cent at the edges; and at a moderate red heat 
it should run into that kind of paste, or imper- 
fect fusion which allows it to extend itself freely 
and uniformly, and to acquire a glossy even 
surface, without, however, fully melting into a 
thin glass. ‘The opaque white of this enamel 
is given by the oxyd of tin, which possesses, 
even ina small proportion, the property of ren- 
dering vitrescent mixtures white and opaque, 
or in still less proportion, milky; and when 
otherwise coloured, opalescent. The oxyd of 
tin is always mixed with three or four times its 
quantity of oxyd of lead ; and it appears neces- 
sary that the metals should be previously mixed 
by melting, and the alloy then calcined. The 
following are the directions given by Clouet for 
the composition of this enamel. Mix 100 
or of pure lead with from 20 to 25 of the 

pest tin, and bring them to a low red heat in 
an open vessel. The mixture then burns 
nearly as rapidly as charcoal, and oxydates very 
fast. Skim off the crusts of oxyd, successivel 
formed, till the whole is thoroughly hited! 
It is better then to mix all the skimmings, and 
again heat as before, till no flame arises from 
them, and the whole is of an uniforin grey 
colour. ‘Take 100 parts of this oxyd, 100 of 
sand, and 25 or 30 of common salt, and melt 
the whole in a moderate heat. ‘This gives a 
greyish mass, often porous and apparently im- 
perfect, but which, however, ‘runs to a good 
enamel when afterwards heated. ‘This is the 
enamel used for porcelain, but for metals and 
finer works the sand is previously calcined in a 
very strong heat with a fourth of its weight, or, 
if a more fusible compound is wanted, as much 


of the oxyd of tin and lead as of salt is taken, 
and the whole melted to a white porous mass. 
This is then employed instead of the rough 
sand as in the above-mentioned process. The 
‘above proportions, however, are not invaria- 
ble, for if more fusibility is wanted, the dose of 
oxyd is increased, and that of the sand dimi- 
nished, the quantity of common salt remaining 
the same. ‘The sand employed in this process, 
according to Mr. Clouet, is not the common 
sort, however fine, but a micaceous sand, in- 
which the mica forms about one-fourth of. the 
mixture. ‘si . 

Neri, in his valuable treatise on glass-mak- 
ing, has. given long ago the following propor- 
tions for the common material of all the opaque - 
enamels, which Kunckel and other practical 
chemists have confirmed. Calcine 30 parts, 
of lead, with 33 of tin, with the precautions 
mentioned above. Take of this calcined mixed 
oxyd 50 pounds, and as much of powdered 
flints (prepared by being thrown into water 
when red hot, and then ground to powder), 
and eight ounces of salt of tartar; melt the 
mixture in a strong fire kept up for ten hours, 
after which reduce the mass to powder. This 
is the common material for the opaque ena-~ 
mels, and is of a grey white. To make this. 
fine enamel quite white, mix’ six pounds of © 
this material with 48 grains of the best black 
oxyd of manganese, and melt in a clear fire. 
When fully fused, throw it into cold water, 
then re-melt and cool as before two or. three 
times, till the enamel is quite white and fine. 
Kunckel observes on this process, that he tried 
it without the oxyd of manganese, but the ena 
mel, instead of being milk white, was blueish 
and not good, so that there is no doubt but 
that this oxyd is highly important. If too 
much is used, the enamel becomes of a rose 
purple. For further observations on the use of 
emanganese in vitrescent mixtures, see the arti- 
cle Giass. Coloured enamels are composed 
of a common basis, which is a fusible mixture 
of vitrifiable materials, and of some metallic 
oxyd. In general, the coloured enamels are 
required to be transparent, in which case the 
basis is a kind of glass composed of borax, sand, 
and oxyd of lead, or other vitrescent mixtures, 
in which the proportion of saline or metallic 
flux is more or less according to the degree of 
heat that the colouring oxyd will bear without 
decomposition. When the coloured enamel is _ 
to be opaque, or opalescent, a certain portion 
of the white opaque enamel, or of the oxyd of 
tin, is added to the mixture. The most beau- 
tiful and costly colour known in enamelling is 
an exquisitely fine rich red, with a purplish ° 
tinge, given by the salts and oxyds of gold, es- 
pecially the purple precipitate, formed by tin in 
one form or other, and nitro-muriat of gold, 
and also by the fulminating gold. ‘This beau- 
tiful colour requires much skill in the artist to _ 
be fully brought out. It is said that when 
most perfect it should come from the fire quite 
colourless, and afterwards receive its colour by - 
the flame of a candle. Gold colours will not 
bear a violent fire. ¢ 
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Other and common reds are given by the 
oxyd of iron, but this requires the mixture of 
alumine, or some other substance refractory in 
ihe fire, otherwise at a full red heat the colour 
will degenerate into black. 

Yellow is given either by the oxyd of silver 
alone, or by the oxyds of lead and antimony, 


with similar mixtures to those required for’ 


iron. The silver is as tender a colour as gold, 
and readily injured or lost in a high heat. 
Green is given by the oxyd of copper, or it 
may also be procured by a mixture of blue and 
yellow colours. | 
Blue is given by cobalt; and this seems of 
all enamel colours the most certain, and easily 


_manageable. 


Black is produced by a mixture of cobalt 
and manganese. 


’ Under the article of coloured Guiasszs, this 


subject will be noticed more at length. 


The reader may conceive how much the 
difficulties of this nice art are increased, when 


the object is not merely to lay an uniform ca- 


~ 


Joured glazing on a metallic surface, but also 
to paint that surface with figures and other de- 
signs, that require extreme delicacy of outline, 


accuracy of shading, and selection of colouring. 


The enamel painter has to work, not with ac- 
tual colours, but with mixtures, which he only 
knows from experience will produce certain 
colours after the delicate operation of the fire ; 
and to the common skill of the painter, in the 
arrangement of his pallet and choice of his co- 
lours, the enameller has to add an infinite 
quantity of practical knowledge of the chemi- 
cal operation of one metallic oxyd on another, 
the fusibility of his materials, and the utmost 
degree of. heat at which they will retain not 
only the accuracy of the figures which he has 
given, but the precise shade of colour which he 


’ intends to lay on. 


Painting in enamel requires a succession of 
firings ; first of the ground which is to receive 
the design, and which itself requires two firings, 
and then of the different parts of the design it- 
self. The ground is laid on in the same gene- 
ral way as the common watch face enamelling 


_ already described. The colours are the differ- 


ent metallic oxyds, melted with some other vi- 


¥ 


a higher temperature to be 


trescent mixture, and ground to extreme fine- 
ness. These are worked up with an essential 
oil (that of spike is preferred, and next to it 
oil of lavender) to the proper consistence of oil 
colours, and are laid on with a very fine hair 
brush. The essential oil should be very pure, 
and the use of this, rather than any fixed oil, is 
probably that the whole may evaporate com- 


pletely in a moderate heat, and leave no car- - 


bonaceous matter in contact with the colour 
when red hot, which might affect its degree of 
oxydation, and thence the shade of colour 
which it is intended to produce. As the co- 
lour of some vitrified metallic oxyds (such as 
that of gold) will stand only at a very moderate 
heat, wwililst others will bear, and even require, 


forms a great part of the technical skill of the 
artist to supply the different colours in proper 


roperly fixed, it. 
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order ; fixing first those shades which are pro- 
duced by the colours that will endure the 
highest heat, and finishing with those that de- 
mand the least heat. ‘The outline of the design 
is first traced on the endmel, ground and burnt 
in ; after which the parts are filled up gradually 
with repeated burnings, to the last and finest 
touches of the tenderest enamel. 

Transparent enamels are scarcely ever laid’ 
upon any other metal than gold, on account of 
the discoloration produced by other metals, as 
already explained.. If, however, copper is the 
metal used, it is first covered with a thin ena- 
mel coating, over which gold leaf is:laid’ and 
burnt in, so that, in fact, it is still this metal 
that is the basis of the ornamental enamel. 
With regard to the vast number of important 
minutiz in the selection and order of applying 
the colours, the management of the fire, &c. 
“&ec. almost the whole of what is known cn’ ~ 
this subject is confined to the practical artist, 
nor could this knowledge, if obtained, interest 
the general reader. 

To ENA'MOUR. »v. a. (amour, French.) 
To inflame with love; to make fond (Dry- 
den). 

ENA/RGEA. Inhbotany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. _ Calyxless ; corol 
six-petalled, every other petal with two elands 
at the base ; stigma simple ; berry three-celled, 
many-seeded ; superior. One species only: a 
shrub indigenous to the straits of Magellan 5 
with terminate, solitary, penduncled flowers. 

ENARRATION. s. (enarro, Latin.) Ex- 

lanation ; exposition. 

ENARTHROSSIS, (enarthrosis, evepO puree 5 5 
from ev, in, and apfpor, a joint.) The ball and 
socket joint. Aspecies of diarthrosis, or move- 
able connexion, in which the round head of 
one bone is received into the deep cavity of 
another, so as to admit of motion in every 
direction ; as the head of the os femoris with 
the acetabulum of the os innominatum. See 
ARTICULATION. Brace 

ENATA’TION. s. (enato, Latin.) The act 
of swimming out ; escape by swimming. | 

ENA/UNTER. ad. An obsolete word ex- 
plained by Spenser himself to mean lest that. 

To ENCA'GE. v. a. (from cage.) To shut 
up in a cage; to coop up; to confine (Donne). 

ENCALYPTA. In botany, a genus of 
the class cryptogamia, order muscl. Capsule 
cylindrical ; fringe simple, of linear, erect, dis- 
tinct teeth ; veil campanulate, inflated, lax. 
Six species ; all common to our Own country. 

To ENCAMP. v. n. To pitch tents; to sit 
down for a time in a march (Bacon)... , 

S To Exca'me. v. a. To form an army into a » 
“regular camp.; to order to encamp (Kings). 
INCA/MPMENT. s. (from encamp.) 1. 
The act of encamping or pitching tents. 2. A 
camp; tents pitched in order (Grew). 

In the regulations published by authority are 
particularly enjoined the following: 

“Attentions relative to encampments. On the 
‘arrival of a brigade, or a battalion, on the 
ground destined for its camp, the quarter and 
rear guards of the respective regiments will im- 
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tnediately mount; and when circumstances - 


require them, the advanced picquets will be 
posted: The grand guards o eva will be 
forined, and the horses picketed. The men’s 
tents will then be pitched, and till this duty is 
completed, the officers are on no account to 
quit their troops or companies, or to employ 
any soldier for their own accommodation. Ne- 
cessaries are to be made in the most convenient 
situations, and the utmost attention is required 
in this, and every other particular, to the clean- 
liness of the camp. 

If circunistances will allow the ground on 
which a regiment is to encamp to be previous- 
ly aseertained, the pioneers should make these 
and other essential conveniences, before the 
corps arrives at its encampment. } 

Whenever a regiment remains more than 
one night in a camp, regular kitchens are to be 
constructed. No tents, or huts, are to be al- 
lowed in front, or between the intervals of the 
battalions. A spot of ground for this purpose 
should be marked by the quarter-master, with 
the approbation of the commanding officer. 

On arriving in a camp which is intersected 
by hedges, ditches, unequal or boggy ground, 
régiments will immediately make openings of 
communication, of 60 feet in width. The 
ground in front of the encampment is to be 
cleared, and every obstacle to the movement 
of the artillery and troops is to be removed. 
Commanding officers of regiments must take 
care that their communication with the near- 
est grand route is open and free from impedi+ 
ments. rik . 

ENCANTHIS. (encanthis, eyxoyis; from 
ev iny and xav$os, the angle of the eye.) An 
exerescence or intumescence of the lachrymal 
caruncle, which is situated in the inner angle 
or canthus of the eye. 

To ENCA'VE. v. a. (from cave.) To hide 
asin a cave (Shakspeare). 

ENCAUMA. (encauma, eyxovpa; from ey, 
in, and xam, to burn.) Lacausis. A pustule 
produced from a burn. 

ENCAUSIS. (eynaucic, from ev, and xaiwi,to 
burn.) The cardialgia or heart-burn: 

KNGAUSTIC and Encaustum, the same 
with enamelling and enamel, See EnamMEeLLIneG 
and EwaMEL . 

EncAUSTIC PAINTING, a method of painting: 
made use of by the ancients, in which wax was 
employed to givé a gloss to’ théeir colours, and to 
preserve theni from thé injuries of the air. 


This ancient art, after Having: been’ lois’ Tost; 


was restored by eount Caylus,4 member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions in’ France; and the meo 
thod of painting in’ Wax was anhotinééd to the Adéa- 
demy of Painting and Belles Lettres, in the year 
1753; though M. Badhelier, thé’ aathor of a'tréa- 
tise De l’Histoire et du: Secret’ de la Peinture exi’ 
Cire, had actually painted a picture in wax. in 
1749 ; and he was the first who communicated to 


the public the method of performing tlie operation 


of imustion, which is the principal” characteristic 
of the encaustic painting. Thé count kept’ his 
method a secret for some time, coftenting hirm=" 
self with: exhibiting a pictttre at the* Lodvid' in! 


1754, representing: the head: of Minerva) painted” 
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in the manner of the ancients, which excited the 
ciifiosity of the public, and was very much. ad- 
mifed. In the interval of suspense, several at- 
tempts were iiade to recover the ancient method. 
of painting. The first schémé adopted was that 
of melting wax and oil of turpentiné together, — 
and using this coinposition as a vehicle for ntixing * 
and laying on thé coloufs. But this method — 
did not explain Pliny’s meaiing, as the wax is 
not burnt in this way of mariaging it. Tn another 
attempt, which was much more agreeable to the 
historian’s description of ehtaustic painting, the 
wax was melted with strong lixivium of salt of 
tartar, and with this the colours were groutid. 
When the picture was finished, it was gradually 
presented to the fire, so as to melt the wax ; which 
was thus diffused through all the particles of the 
colours, so that they weré fixed to the ground, 
and secured from the access of air or moisture. 
But the metliod of count Caylus is much more 


-simple: the cloth or wood whicti he designed for | 


the basis of his picturé ig Waxed over, by only rubs 
bing it siniply with a piece of bees-wax 3; the wood 
or cloth, stretched on a frame; being héld horizofi- 
tally over, or perpendicularly before, a fire, at 
such a distance, that the wax might gradually 
melt, whilst it is rubbed on, diffuse itself, pene- 
trate the body, and fill the interstices of the tex- 
turé of the cloth, which, when cool, is fit to paint 
upon; but as water colours, or those that are 
mixed up with common water, will nof adhere to 
the wax, the whole picture is. to bé first rubbed 
over with Spanisli chalk or whité, ad then colours 
are applied t6 it; when thé picttre is dry, it is put 
near the fire, whéreby thé wax nielfg and absorbs 
all the colours, | ; ; 
Mr. J. H: Muntz, in a tréatise on this subject, 
has proposed, several improvements in the drt of 
encaustic. When thé painting is dm cloth, he dix 
rects it to be prepared’ by stretching it on a frame; 
and rubbing one side several times oyer with a 
piece of beés-wax, or virgin-wax, till it is covered 
with a coat of wax of considerable thickness; In 
fine linen this is the only operation nécessary pre- 
vious to painting’; but coarse Cloth must be rubbed © 
géutly on thé unwaxéd sidé With a pumice*stoné, 
to take off all thosd Knots which would prévetit the 
free and ateurate working of the pencil, Théii the * 
subject is to be painted on the wiwaxéd side with 
colouts prepared and tempered with watér; and 
whet the picture is finished’ it must be browght 
near the fire, that the wax may melt and fix the 
colours. ‘This method, howéver, can only be ape 
plied to cloth or paper, through the substance of 
which the wax may pass; but in wood, stone; 
métals or plaster, the fornier method of count 
Caylus must be obsérvéd. 3 1 
Mr. Moritz bas al86' discovered a miétliod of | 
fortiiing greéutitls' fot painting’ with crayéns, and 
fixing thésé, as’ well’ ds’ Water-colours, employed © 
with’ the pécil, Oni the’ wiWaxed' side of a linen’ 
cloth, stretched and' waxed’ ds’ before, lay an even’ 
and thick coat’ of the’ colétir propér for’ thé’ 
ground ;: having’ prepared thi’ colour by mixitig” 
some proper pigment with am équal quantity of 
chalk, and tempering: them with wate’. Whéti: 
the colour is dry, bring.the picttire to the firé that 
the wax thay melt, pass through the cloth, and — 
fix the ground. An additional quantity of wax- 
may be applied to the back of the picture, if that 
which‘ was’ first rubbed on should not be ‘sufficient 


‘for the-bodly’ of coldti'; but as’ this tiu8t BE laid on _ 


witout’ héat,’ the’ wax slotild’ bée’dissdtved in oil’ of 
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turpentine, and applied with a brush, and the 
ganvas be again exposed to the fire, that the fresh 
supply. of wax may pass through the cloth, and be 
absorbed by the colour; and thus a firm and good 
body will be formed for working on with the cray- 
ons. If cloth and paper are joined together, the 
cloth. must be first fixed. to the straining frame, and 
then the paper must be pasted: to it with a com- 
position of paste made with wheaten flour, or starch, 
and water, and about a twelfth part of its. weight 
of common turpentine. The turpentine must be 
added to the paste when it is almest sufficiently 
boiled, and the composition well stirred, and left 
to simmer over the fire for five or six, minutes; 


let wax be dissolved in oil of. turpentine to the, 


consistence of a thin paste; and when the cloth 
and paper are dry, let them be held, near a fire ; 
and with a brush lay a coat. of the wax and: turpen- 
tine on both sides the joined cloth and. paper, to 
such a degree of thickness, that» both surfaces may 
shine. throughout without any appearance of dull 
spots, Then expose the cloth to the fire or to the 
sun; by which, means. the oil, will evaporate, and 
the wax become solid, and be: fit to receive any 
composition of colour proper for a ground, which 
is to be laid on as above directed. in the case.of cloth 
without paper. 
Almost all the colours that are used. in oil-paint- 
‘ing may be also-applied in the encaustic method. 


Mr. Muntz: objects, indeed, to, brown, light. pink, 


and: unburnt terra di Sienna; because these, on 
account of their gammy or stony texture, will not 
admit such a cohesion with the wax as will properly 
fix them; but other colours which cannot: be ad- 
mitted in cil-painting, as red lead, red orpiment, 
crystals of-verdigris, and, red. precipitate of mer- 
cury, may, be used here. The crayons used. im en- 
caustic painting are the same with those used in the 
common way of crayon painting, excepting: those 
that in their composition are too tenacious; and 
the. method of using them is.the same im both 
cases. 


The encaustic painting has many peculiar ad 
vantages: though the colours have not the: natural. 
varnish. or shining which they acquire: with, oil, . 


they have all the strength of paintings in oil, and. 


all. the airiness of water-colours, without: partaking. 


ofthe apparent character: or defects, of. either ; 
they, may be looked at in any light and. in: any 


situation, without any false glare: the colours :are’ 


firm, and will bear washing; and a picture; after 


having been smoked, and then exposed. to the dew, . 
becomes as clean.as if it had been but just painted... 


It may also be retouched at pleasure, without any 
detriment to, the colours; for the new colours will 
unite with the old ones, without spots, as is the 


case.in common size-painting; nor is it necessary 


ta.vub the: places to be retouched with oil as in:oil- 


Pictures; it is not liable; to. crack, and. easily. re-. 


red, if it should chance, to suffer any injury. 
The duration of this painting. is also a, very material 
adwantage; thecoloursarenotliable to fade orchange; 
no, damp, can affect them, nor any corrosive sub- 


stance injure.them; nor can the colour fall off in.’ 


shivers from the canvas. However, notwithstand- 
ing,all these and other advantages enumerated: by 
the-abbé-Mazeas and Mr, Muntz, this. art has: not 
yet. been much practised. Many: of these proper- 


ties; beleng, to. a, much higher, species of encaustic: 


- painting. afterwards discovered: in England,. the 
colours of, which,are fixed. by; a: very: ifitense: heat:; 


aer.are:the colours,or grounds on-which they ave. 


laid liable to be dissolved or corroded by any ches 
mical menstruum; nor, like the glassy colours of 
enamel, to run out of the drawing on the fire. This 
method is described ‘in the second part of the 
xlixth volume of the Philosophical Transactions; 
N° 100. Yet, notwithstanding the ingenuity of 
this communication, we find the ancient or some 
similar method of paimting in wax remained g 
desideratum upwards of twenty-five years; and 
till, in 1787, a method was communicated to the 
Society of Arts by Miss Greenland. The ground 
of her information she received at Florence, througty 
the acquaintance of an amateur of painting, who 
procured her the satisfaction of seeing some paint- 
ings in the ancient Grecian style, executed by sig+ 
nora Parenti, a professor at that place, who had 
been instructed by a jesuit at Pavia, the’ person’ 
who made the farthest discoveries in' that art. Misy 
Greenland’s friend, knowing she was: fond of paitit- 
ing, informed her what were the materials the pain- 
tress used, but could not.tell her the proportions of 
the composition; however, from her anxiety to’ sues 
ceed in such an acquisition, she made varieus exe 
periments, and at last obtained such a sufficient: 
knowledge of the quantities of the different ingre- 
dients as to begin: and finish a picture, which: she 
afterwards presented to the Society for their in+ 
spection. * 

Her method is as: follows: “Take an: ounce of 
white wax, and the same: weight of gum miasticn’ 
powdered. Put the wax in a: glazed: earthen ves 
sel over a very slow fire; and when: it: is: qtite 
dissolved, strew in the mastich, a little at’ a time; 
stirring the wax continually until the whole quans 
tity of gum is perfectly melted. and‘ incorporated» 
then throw the: paste. into cold: water; and: when 
it is. hard, take it out:of the:water, wipeit dry, and! 
beat it in one:of Mr. Wedgweod’s'mortars, observ 
ing to pound: it at first.in a linen cloth to absorty 
some drops of water that:will remain’ in the paste, 
and would prevent. the: possibility of reducing it to 
a powder, which must: be:so fine as. to. pass throwghe 
a thick gauze. It should: be pounded in a: cold. 
place, and.but alittle while at‘a-time, as after’ lone: 
beating the friction will: in:a.degree soften the wax 
and gum, and-instead of their becoming a powder 
they will return. to a paste. : 7% . 

« Make.strong: gum arabic water, and when yor 
paint, take:a little of the: powder; some colour; and” 
mix’ them together with the gum water, Light 
colours require but aismall quantity of the powder, 
but: more of it must: be. put in proportion to’ the 
body: and. darkness. of. the colours; and to’ black 
there should: becalmost as: much: of: the: powder as’ 
colour. 

“ Having mixed: the: colours, and no meré thaw 
can be used before they grow dry; paint'witly fair 
water, as*is practised. im painting with water’ co:: 
lours, a ground.on ‘the wood being first’ paintéd of 
some proper colour prepared - in’ the same: manver 
as is deseribed forthe picture; walnut-tree and vai: 
are the sorts’ of wood: commonly. made use of in: 
Italy for this purpose. The: painting, should be very: 
highly: finished ; otherwise, when: varnished, the? 
tints will not appear united: 

«When the painting is quite dry, with rathér'as 
hard brush,:.passing it one way, varnish it) wittie 
white wax; which is put into an earthen vessel, and* 
kept melted over'a very slow’ fire till the: picture is: 
varnished, taking great care that the wax. does’ not’ 
boils. Afterwards hold the: picture ‘before: a fire; 
near Qnoughy to. melt the: wax, but: nob-to niakeit® 
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ruti; and when the varnish is entirely cold and 
hard, rub it gently with a linen cloth. Should the 
varnish blister, warm the picture again very slowly, 
and the bubbles will subside. When the picture 
is dirty, it need only be washed with cold water.” 

The opinion given by the Society upon the above 
is. The method made use of by Miss Greenland 
provides against all inconveniences; and the brilli- 
ancy of the colours in the picture painted by her, 
and exhibited to the Society, fully justifies the opi- 
nion, that the art of painting in wax, as above de- 
scribed, highly merited the reward of a gold palette 
voted to her on this occasion. 

Another lady, Mrs. C, J. Hooker, of Rottingdean 
near Brighton, laid before the Society of Arts; in 
1807, the following method of preparing and ap- 
plying a composition for painting in imitation of the 
ancient encaustic painting. 

_ © Put into a glazed earthen vessel four ounces 
and a half of gum arabic, and eight ounces (or 
half a pint wine measure) of cold spring water; 
when the gum is dissolved, stir in seven ounces 


of gum-mastich, which has been washed, dried, 


picked, and beaten fine. -Set the earthen vessel 
containing the gum-water, and gum-mastich, over 
a slow fire, continually stirring and beating them 
hard: with a spoon, in order to dissolve the gum- 
mastich: when sufficiently boiled, it will no longer 
appear transparent, but. will become opaque, and 
stiff, like a paste. As soon as this is the case, and 
that the gum-water and mastich are quite boiling, 
without taking them off the fire, add five ounces of 
white wax, broken into small pieces, stirring and 
beating the different ingredients together, till the 
wax is perfectly melted and has boiled. Then 
take the composition off the fire, as boiling it longer 
than necessary would only harden the wax, and 
prevent. its mixing so well afterwards with water. 
When the composition is taken off the fire, and in 
the glazed earthen vessel, it should be beaten hard, 
and whilst hot (but not boiling) mix with it by de- 
gtees a pint (wine measure) or sixteen ounces more 
of cold spring water, then strain the composition, as 
some dirt will boil out of the gum-mastich, and put 
it into bottles: the composition, if properly made, 
should be like a cream, and the colours when 
mixed with it as smooth as with oil. The method 
of using it is to mix with the composition, upon an 
earthen palette, such colours in powder as are used 
in painting with oil, and such a quantity of the 
composition, to be mixed with the colours as to 
render them of the usual consistency of oil colours ; 
then paint with fair water, The colours when 
mixed with the composition may be laid on either 


thick or thin, as may best suit your subject, on. 


which account, this composition is very advantage- 
ous, where any particular transparency of colouring 
is required ; but in most cases it answers best, if 
the colours be laid on thick, and they require the 
same use of the brush as if painting with body 
colours, and the same brushes as used in oil paint- 
ing. The colours, if grown dry, when mixed with 
the eomposition, may be used by putting a little 
fair water over them; but it is less trouble to put 
some water when the colours are observed to be 
growing dry. In painting with this composition 
the colours blend without difficulty when wet, and 
even when dry the tints may easily be united by 
means of a brush and a very small quantity of 
fair water. When the painting is: finished, put 


some white wax into a glazed earthen vessel over. 


a slow fire, and when melted, but not boiling, with 


a hard brush cover the painting with the wax; atid! 
when cold take a maderately hot iron, such as’ is’ 
used: for ironing linen, and so cold as not to hiss, 
if touched with any thing wet, and draw it lightly 
over the wax. The puinting will appear as if 
under a cloud till the wax is perfectly cold, as also” 
whatever the picture is painted upon is quite cold: 
but if, when so, the painting should not° appear’ 
sufficiently clear, it may be held before the fire, so’ 
far from it as to melt the wax but slowly; or the 
wax may be melted by holding a hot poker at 


‘such a distance as to melt it gently, especially such | 


parts of the picture as should not appear sufficient- 
ly transparent or brilliant; for the oftener heat is 
applied to the picture, the greater will be the trans-- 
parency and brilliancy of colouring; but the con-' 
trary effect would be produced if too sudden or’ 
too great a degree of heat was applied, or for too’ 
long a time, as it would draw the wax too much to 
the surface, and might likewise crack the paint. 
Should the coat uf wax put over the painting when ° 
finished appear in any part uneven, it may be re- 
medied by drawing a moderately hot iron over it 
again as before mentioned, or even by scraping the | 
wax with a knife: and should the wax by too great | 
or too long an application of heat form into bubbles 
at particular places, by applying a poker heated, | 
or even a tobacco-pipe made hot, the bubbles would _ 
subside; or such detects may be removed by draw- 
ing any thing hard over the wax, whicl would close _ 
any small cavities. 2 2% 
“‘When the picture is cold, rub it with a fine 
linen cloth. Paintings may be executed in this 
manner upon wood (having first pieces of wood let 
in behind, across the grain of the wood, to pre- 
vent its warping), canvas, card, or plaster of Paris. 
The plaster of Paris would require no other ptepa- 
ration than mixing some fine plaster of Paris in 
powder with cold water the thickness of a cream ; 
then put it on a looking-glass, having first made a 
frame of bees-wax on the looking-glass the form 
and thickness you would wish the plaster of Paris 
to be of, and when dry take it off, and there will 
be a very smooth surface to paint upon. Wood 
and canvas are best covered with some gray tint 
mixed with the same composition of gum-arabic, 
gum-mastich, and wax, and of the same sort of 
colours as before mentioned, before the design. is | 
begun, in order to cover the grain of the wood or 
the threads of the canvas. Paintings may.also be 
done in the same manner with only gum-water and 
gum-mastich, prepared the same way as the mastich 
and wax; but instead of putting seven ounces of 
mastich, and when boiling, adding five ounces of’ 
wax, mix twelve ounces of gum-mastich with the 
gum-water, prepared as mentioned in the first part ! 
of this receipt: before it is put on the fire, and 
when sufficiently boiled and beaten, and is a little 
cold, stir in by degrees twelve ounces, or three 
quarters of a pint (wine measure) of cold spring 
water, and afterwards strain it. It would be 
equally practicable painting with wax alone, dis-» 
solved in gum-water in. the following manner. 
Take twelve ounces, or three quarters of a pint, 
wine measure, of cold spring water, and four ounces - 
and a half of gum-arabic; put them into a glazed » 
earthen vessel, and when the gum is dissolved, add » 
eight ounces of white wax. Put the earthen vessel 
with the gum-water and wax upon a slow fire, and 
stir them till the wax is dissolved and has boiled a 
few minutes : then take them off the fire and throw 
them into a bason,; as. by remaining in the: hot., 
Ul 
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earthen vessel the wax would become rather hard ; 
beat the gum-water and wax till quite cold. As 
there is but a small proportion of water, in com- 
parison to the quantity of gum and wax, it would 
be necessary in mixing this composition with the 
colours, to put also some fair water. Should the 
composition be so made as to occasion the ingre- 
dients to separate in the bottle, it will become 


equally serviceable if shaken beforé used to mix 


with the colours. : 

“T had lately an opportunity of discovering that 
the composition which had remained in a’ bottle 
since the year 1792, in which time it had grown 
dry and become as solid a substance as wax, re- 
turned to a cream-like consistence and became 
again in as proper a state to mix with colours as 
when it was first made, by putting a little cold 


water upon it, and suffering it to remain on a short, 


time. I also lately found some of the mixture com- 
posed of only gum-arabic water and gum-mastich, 
of which I sent a specimen to the Socie'y of Arts 
in 1792; it was become dry, and had much the ap- 
pearance and consistency of horn. 1 found, on let- 
ting some coid water remain over it, that it became 
as fit fur painting with as when the composition was 
first prepared.” 


ENCEINTE, in fortification, the wall or 


rampart which surrounds a place, sometimes 


composed of bastions or curtains, either faced 


or lined with brick or stone, or only made of 
earth. ‘The enceinte is sometimes only flanked 
by round or square towers, which is called Ro- 
man wall. 

ENCEPHALI. An obsolete term in medi- 
cine, to signify worms supposed to have been 
generated in the brain, causing great pain and 
distraction. The old writers state these worms 
or larves to have been very rare, but to have 
swarmed in some diseases, and to have pro- 
duced pestilential fevers. Upon the dissection 
of one who died of this fever, a little, short, red 
worm was pretended to have been found in the 


head, which Malmsey wine, wherein horse- 


radish had been boiled, could only destroy. 
This medicine was afterwards tried on the sick, 
most of whom we are told it cured. 

The like worms have also we are told been 
taken out by trepanning, and the patient cured. 
Those worms that generate in the nose, ears, and 
teeth, are also called encephali. The whole 
assertion is now justly exploded. 

ENCEPHALON, (encephalon, eyxeParor ; 
from ev, in, and xeGady, the head.) Encepha- 
lum. By some writers the cerebrum only is so 
called ; while others express by this term the 
whole contents of the cranium. 

_To ENCHA’FE. v. 4. (eschauffer, French.) 
To enrage; to irritate; to-provoke (Shak- 
Speare). |. - : 

Lo ENCHA'IN. ». a. (enchainer, French.) 
1. To fasten with a chain; to hold in chains; 
to bind ; to hold in bondage (Dryden). 2. To. 
link together ; to concatenate (Howel). 

Lo ENCHA‘NT. v. a. (enchanter, Fr.) 1. 
To give efficacy to any thing by songs of sor- 
cery (Granville). 2. To subdue by charms or 
“Sa (Sidney). 3. To delight in a high degree 
(Pope). ; 

, ENCHANTER. s. (enchanteur, French.) 
A 7, ee ; asoreerer (D. of Piety). 

| Vv. 
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ENCHANTINGLY. ad. (from enchant.) 
With the forde of enchantment (Shakspeare). 

ENCHA’NTMENT. | s. (enchantement, 
Fr.) 1. Magical charms; spells; incantation 
(Anolles). 2. Irresistible influence ; over-pow- 
ering delight (Pope). 

ENCHANTRESS. s. (enchanteresse, Fr.) 
1. A sorceress ; a woman versed in magical arts 
(Tatler). 2. A woman whose beauty or excel- 
lencies give irresistible influence (Thomson). 

To ENCHA’SE. v. a. (enchasser, French.) 
1. To infix 5 to inclose in any body so as to be 
held fast, but not concealed (Felton). 2. To 
adorn by being fixed upon it (Dryden). 3.)To 
adorn by raised- work (Ben Jonson). 

ENCHASING, Incuasina, or CHASING, 
the art of enriching and beautifying gold, silver, 
and other metal-work, by some figures repre- 
sented thereon, in low relievo. 

Enchasing is practised only on hollow thin 
works, as watch-cases, cane-heads, tweezer= 
cases, &c. It is performed by punching or 
driving out the metal, to form the figure from, 
within-side, so as to stand out prominent from 
the plane or surface of the metal. In order to 
do this, they provide a number of fine steel- 
blocks, or puncheons, of divers sizes; and the 
design being drawn on the surface of the metal ,: 
they apply the inside upon the heads or tops 
of these. blocks, directly under the lines or 
parts of the figures; then, with a fine hammer 
striking on the metal, sustained by the block, 
the metal yields, and the block makes an in- 
denture, or cavity, on the inside, correspond- 
ing to which there is a prominence on the out- 
side, which is to stand for that part of the 
figure. 

Thus the workman proceeds to chase and 
finish all the parts by successive application of 
the block and hammer to the'several parts of 
the design ; and it is surprising to consider with 
what beauty and justness, by this simple piece 
of mechanism, the’ artists in this kind will re- 
present foliages, grotesques, animals, histories, 
&c. 

ENCHE’ASON. s. (encheson, old law Fr.) 

ause; occasion (Spenser). _ 

ENCHELIS. In zoology, a genus of the 
class vermés, order infusoria. Worm invisible 
to the naked eye, very simple, cylindrical... 
Fifteen species; generally found in stagnant 
water, putrid water, or that has been kept se- 
veral days, and in marshes: yet two or three 
in dunghills; and one, e. fusus, in pure water, 
with a cylindrical body, narrow and truncate 
at both extremities, slow in motion, with a 
longitudinal slightly-curved intestine, filled 
with a bluish fluid and blackish molecules. 

ENCHORIC. Encuortous. (<yywpies, from 
¢v, in, and ywpor, a place.) Endemic: peculiar 
to a country. | 

To ENCI/RCLE. v. a. (from circle.) Tosur- 
round; toenviron; to enclose in a ring (Pope), 

ENCI’RCLET. s. (from circle.) A circle ; 
a ring (Sidney). : . a 

ENCLITICA, of eyx\ow, I incline, in the 
Greek and Latin grammar, certain particles, 
united so closely to the preceding word, that 

C ” 
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they only seem to form one word; while the 
word which sustains them generally likewise 
bear the accent that governs them, especially 
when the enclitic is a monosyllable; as in do- 
minusque, xupiorre. : 

There are three enclitic particles in the La- 
tin, viz. que, ne, and ve; but in the Greek 
MANY, AS TOV, MOV, MOly ME, TOV, TO, TE, Wis, Wy TE, 
VE Ppt, Els, WOTE, and others. 

To ENCLO'SE. v. a. (enclos, French.) 1. 
To part from things or grounds common by a 
fence (Hay.). 2. To environ ; to encircle; to 
surround; to encompass; to include (Pope). 

ENCLO'SER. s. (from enclose.) 1. One 
that encloses or separates common fields into 
several distinct. properties (Herbert). 2. Any 
thing in which another is enclosed. 

ENCLO’SURE. s. (from enclose.) 1. The 
act of enclosing or environing any thing (/V2l- 
kins). 2. The separation of common grounds 
into distinct possessions (Hayward). 3. The 
appropriation of things common (Taylor). 4. 
State of being shut up in any place (Burnet). 
5. The space enclosed (Addison). 6. Several ; 
ground enclosed; ground separated from the 
common (South). 

ENCLYSMA. (eyxAvopa; from 
xrvgw, to cleanse out.) Avclyster. 

ENCO/MIAST. s. (eyxwmiaorng.) A panegy- 
rist; a proclaimer of praise: a praiser (Locke). 

ENCOMIA’STICAL. Encomia'stic. a. 
(cyxwpuagrixos.) Panegyrical ; laudatory; con- 
_ taining praise ; bestowing praise. 

ENCO’MIUM. s. (eyxa#0v.). Panegyrick ; 
praise ; elogy (Gov. of the Tongue). 
co i) ENCOMPASS. v. a. (from compass.) 
1. To enclose; to encircle (Shakspeare). 2. 
To shut.in; to surround; to environ (Shak- 
speare). 3. To go round any place. 

ENCO’MPASSMENT. ss. (from = encom- 
pass.) Circumlocution ; remote tendency of 
talk. 

ENCORE. ad. (Fr.) Again; once more 


(Pope). 

ENCOUNTER. s. (encontre, French.) - 1. 
Duel; single fight; conflict -(Dryden), 2. 
Battle; fight in which enemies rush against 
each other (Milton). 3. Eager and warm con- 
versation, either of love or anger (Shakspeare). 
4. Accidental congress; sudden abies (Pope). 
5. Unexpected address (Shakspeare). 0. Casual 
incident; occasion (Pope). 

To Enco’unTER. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To meet face to face; to front (Shakspeare). 
2. To meet in a hostile manner; to rush 
against in conflict (Knolles). 3. ‘To meet with 
reciprocal kindness (Shakspeare). 4. To attack ; 
to meet in the front (Tillotson). 5. 'To oppose; 
to oppugn (Hale). 6. To, meet by accident 
(Shakspeare). 

To Enco’unter. v.'n. 1. To rush toge- 
ther in a hostile manner ; to conflict (Shak- 
speare). 2. To engage; to fight (Anolles). 3. 
To meet face to face. 4.'To come together by 


chance. 

ENCO'UNTERER. s. (from encounter.) 
1. Opponent; antagonist ; enemy (More). 2. 
Une that loves to accost others (Shakspeare). 


and 


-and xpawoy, the scull.) 
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To ENCO'URAGE. ». a. (encourager, Fr.} 
1. To animate ; to incite to any thing (Psail.). 
2. To give courage to; to support the spirits ; 
to embolden (K. Charles). 3. To raise confi- 
dence; to make confident (Locke). 

ENCOURAGEMENT. s. (from encou- 
rage.) 1. Incitement to any action or practice. 
2. Increase of confidence (PAzlips). 3. Favour; 
countenance ;, support (Otway). 

ENCOU'RAGER. s. (from encourage.) 
One that supplies.incitements to any thing; @ 
favourer (Dryden). 

ENCRA’NIUM. (eyxpanov; from ev, within, 
The cerebellum: the 
whole contents of the scull. 

ENCRATITES, or CoNnTINENTES, in 
church-history, a sect of Christians who ap- 
peared towards the end of the second century, 
and gloried in abstaining from marriage and 
the use of wine. 

ENCRINITE. Encrinvs. In oryctology. 
See HELMINTHOLITHUS. 

To ENCRO’ACH. v. a. (accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, French.) 1. To make invasions 
upon the right of another; to put a hook into 
another man’s possessions to draw them away 
(Spenser). 2. To advance gradually and by 
stealth upon that to which one has no right ~ 
(Herbert). 

To Ewcrofacu. v. n. 1. To creep on gra- 
dually without right (Hooker). 2. To pass 
bounds (Milton). . 

ENCRO’ACHER. s. (from encroach.) 1. 
One who seizes the possession of another by 
gradual and silent means (Swift). 2. One 
who makes slow and gradual advances beyond 
his rights (Clarissa). 

~ENCRO’/ACHMENT. s. (from encroach.) 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man (Cowell. Milion). 2. Advance into the 
territories or rights of another (Addison). “ 

To ENCU/MBER. »v. a. (encombre, Fr.) 
1. To clog; to load; to impede (Hooker). 2. 


To entangle; to embarrass (Dryden). 3. To 


load with debts. 

ENCUMBRANCE. s. (from encumler.) 
1. Clog; load; impediment (Temple). 2. Ex- 
crescence; useless addition (Thomson). 3. 
Burden upon an estate (Ayliffe). 

ENCY’CLICAL. a. (eyxvxd0s.) Circular; . 
sent round through a large region (Séa/ling.). 

ENCYCLOPZEDIA, a term nearly syno- 
nymous with cyclopedia, but adopted in pre- 
ference to it by most editors of general. dic- 
tionaries. According to the late learned prin- 
ter, Mr. Bowyer, the preposition EN makes the 
meaning of the word more precise. For cy- 
clopadia may denote the instruction OF a cir" 
cle, and to make the sense complete must imply 
the expression in the form; i.e, ‘‘ knowledge 
in the form of acircle.’”’ Whereas in ENcy- 
clopedia, the preposition determines the word 
to be from the dative of cyclus, instruction 
in a circle. And Vossius, in his book, De 
vitiis sermonis, has observed, that cyclopedia 
is used by some authors, but encylopedia. by 
the best. e. 

The following coneise but interesting his= 
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“tory of general dictionaries we extract from a 


contemporary periodical publication. 
A dictionary, in its original sense, is a col- 
lection of words arranged alphabetically, to as- 


‘sist the researches of those who are studying a 


new language, or to explain the mythology, 
customs, geography, and biography, of those 


to whom that language iscommon. This is 


all that was aimed at by Hesychius and by Sui- 
das, in their respective lexicons; the former of 
which was composed about the end robably 
of the fourth century, and first printed at 
Venice in 1514; the latter, itis commonly sup- 
posed, was written in the twelfth century, and 
was printed at Milan, as early as 1499. In 
1573, a dictionary of science appeared under 


- this title, Acéxoy, seu Dictionarium mathema- 


ticorum, in quo definitiones et divisiones con- 
tinentur scientiarum mathematicarum arith- 
metice, &c. M. Conrado Dasypodio, authore : 
avery remarkable book for the time in which 


_ it was published, and of which a new edition 


~ lished in 1587. 


eat at Strasburg in 1579. The two Ste- 
phani compiled dictionaries of words only ; a 
class of publications which naturally abound- 
ed, soon after the revival of letters, and espe- 
cially in the 16th century. The Medical Dic- 
tionary of H. Stephanus is confined to the ex- 
planation of the language of Hippocrates and 
Galen. Cooper's Latin Thesaurus was pub- 
The first work we have seen 
under the title of Encyclopzdia, is J. H. Al- 


_ stedii Encyclopedia, which was published in 
1632, in 2 vols. folio: an elaborate perform- 
ance, which was followed in 1657, by Erhardi 


Weigelii Idea Encyclopedize Mathematico- 
philosophice, a work not i A inter- 
esting, even for that period. Hoffman, whose 
Lexicon Universale Historicum Sacrum et 
Profanum, was published in four folio yo- 


_lumes, at Basle, in 1677, chiefly expanded the 


geography, mythology, and ancient history of 
the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, from the Dic- 
tionary of Lloyd, published in 1659. We 


"need not dwell on the Lexicon of Pitiscus, of 


Du Cange and Charpentier, of d’Herbetot, nor 


upon the Dictionnaire Mathematique of Oza- 


nam, nor the Thesaurus of Hickes. Thenext 


- important step was made by Dr. Harris, in his 


Lexicum Technicum, published, the first vo- 
lume in 1704, the second in 1710. This is 
the earliest English work, which assumes to 
aes purpose the systematic form of a General 

ictionary, and attempts to allot to each ar- 
ticle its comparative portion in the scale of 
human knowledge. It is, altogether, a very 
valuable performance ; and may even now be 
advantageously consulted, on various topics 


which have been neglected by later lexicogra- 


phers. Theauthor possessed very considerable 
general knowledge ; but his attainments as a 
Mathematician and. philosopher were most 
conspicuous. His judicious labours much fa- 
cilitated the progress of all who followed in 
the same department, for the next half cen- 
tury; though, with a mean reserve of which 
most of them are guilty, they seldom venture 
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to acknowledge their obligations to him. It 
is indeed truly extraordinary, that Dr. Harris’s 
name does not occur either in Bayle, in: the 
General Dictionary, in the Biographia Bri- 
tannica, nor even in the Mathematical and 
Philosophical Dictionary of Hutton; though 
he was much too far removed from the authors 
of the two last publications, to leave any room 
for the operation of jealousy. To the fifth edi- 
tion of Harris’s Lexicon, in 1736, a supple- 
ment was added: the aim of its compilers was 
rather to supply the omissions in other branches 
of science than in mathematics and philosophy, 
which had made, however, an immense pro- 
gress from 1704 to that time. 

Various Dictionaries were published be- 
tween Harris’s Lexicon, and the Cyclopedia 
of Chambers: such, for example, as the 
Great Dictionary of the French academy, the- 
Dictionary of the Jesuits of Trevoux, - the 
Chemical Dictignary of Johnson, the Medical 
ones of Blanchard, and Castellus, the Ma- 
thematical Dictionaries of Stone and Wolfius, 
the Sea Dictionary of Mainwaring, the Dic- 
tionary of the Bible by Calmet, the Lexicon 
Philosophicum of Chauvin, the Lexicon of J. 
Burkard Menkens, published at Leipsic in 
1715, Jablonski’s Lexicon, in 1721, and Col- 
lier’s Great Historical Dictionary, begun in 
1694, and finished in 1727. Chauvin’s Lex- 
icon is, indeed, a work of importance. It 
contains some very correct diagrams, and a 
good illustration of philosophy, so far as the 
ancients were acquainted with it. The view 
of the mathematical science of the ancients, 
which it exhibits, is very interesting. It is 
sadly contaminated with the jargon of the 
schools ; and those parts of it, which are in 
this respect objectionable, have been tran- 
scribed by later writers with a most disgraceful 
servility. 

The first edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia 
made its appearance in folio, in 1727. Such 
was the excellence of its plan and the general 
correctness of its execution, that the public 
demand occasioned a second edition to be pub- 
lished in 1738, a third in 1739, a fourth in 
1741, anda fifth in 1746. This unprecedent- 
ed success induced the proprietors to engage 
Mr. G. L. Scott and Dr. Hill to prepare a 
Supplement to the sixth edition, which was 
accordingly published in two additional vo- 
lumes. _The seventh edition, completed in 
1786, in four thick folio volumes, rernoved the 
disadvantage of the double alphabets, by incor, 
porating them into one. ‘The editor of this 
edition was Dr. Abraham Rees, a gentleman 
every way qualified for the task he had under- 
taken, and who, with the assistance of Dr. 
Price, and other eminent men, rendered this 


work by far the most useful of the kind which 


had been published, the pride of booksellers, 
and an honour to the literature and science of 
this country. We must not omit to mertion, 
that Mr. Chambers himself was much, more 
than a mere compiler: he. wa$ a man of 
very considerable erudition, * pink taste, 
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and of vigorous intellect. We consider the. 
preface to his Dictionary as one of the finest 
specimens of sound reasoning and compre- 
hensive thinking which have ever appeared. 
in any language. 


From this period, dictionaries devoted to arts 
and sciences, as well as general dictionaries, 


comprising the whole circle of arts and sci-: 


ences, have increased very rapidly both in 
number and importance. Though we shall 
not attempt to embody the shadows of a shade, 
or to swell this account into a catalogue, yet 
we cannot forbear mentioning the Medical 
Dictionaries of Motherby, Quincy, James, 
Turton, and the Edinburgh Dictionary ; the 
Chemical Dictionariés of Macquer, Nianol: 
son, and the Aikins; the Dictionaries of Gus- 
seme and Rasches, on Numismatology ; those 
of Miller, Martyn, and Dickson, on Garden- 
ing; those of Burn, Cunningham, and Jacob, 
since edited by Tomlins, on Law ; the Marine 


Dictionaries of Chapman and Falconer ; the, 


Builder's Magazine, and Felibien’s Dictionary 
of Architectare: Jombert’s Dictionnaire de 
1Engenieut et de I’ Artilleur, and James's Mi- 
litary Dictionary; Pilkington’s Dictionary of 
Painters ; Mortimer’s and Postlethwaite’s Dic- 
Honaries of Trade and Commerce ; Rousseau's, 
Hoyle’s, and Busby’s Dictionaries of Music ; 
the Mathematical and Philosophical Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Hutton, and the Dictionnaire 
de Physique of M. Libes. ‘The diligence ex- 
erted by the authors of these and a few other 
dictionaries appropriated to separate branches 
of science, and by the editors of encyclopadias, 
has operated reciprocally to improve both ; and 
hence it has happened, that many both of 
pa icular and general dictionaries, published 
during the last fifty years, have greatly contriy 
buted to the improvement and diffusion of 
human knowledge. 

The labours of the continental encyclopz- 
dists, during this period, have been too import- 
ant to be omitted in this'survey. Among the 
works of the Germans, we may specify the 
Universal Lexicon of Ludwig, published in 
1732—1750, in 64 volumes ; the Gekanomis- 
che Encyclopadie, by Kriinitz, m_ 1773 : the 
Eneyclopadia der Historischen, Philosophis- 
cen, und Mathematischen Wissenchaften,. by 
Basch, in 1775, and 1795 ; Kligel’s Encyclo- 
padie, in 1782 and 1784; and the Encyclopa- 
die aller Mathematischen Wissenschaften, ih- 
rer Geschichte und Litteratur, by Rosenthal, 
in 1790. To these may be added, the Swedish 
Encyclopedia, published at Stockholm, by 
Giorwell, in 1785 ; and the Enciclopedia Ita- 
liana ovvero Bibliotheca universale dellaumane 
cognizioni, published at Naples in 1788. 

ur neighbours the French, also, have the 
Dictionnaire universel de Mathematiques et. de 
Physique, by M. Savérien, in 1753; the En- 
¢yclopedie, ou Dictionnaire raisonné des Sci- 
ences, des Arts, et des Metiers, by Diderot, 
D’Alembert, 8c. in 1751—1757 5 the: Dic- 
tionnaire Portatif, in 1760 ; the. Dictionnaire 
de Physique Portatif, in 1763; the new edi- 


tion of the Encyclopedie, by Diderot, &e. in 
39 volumes, in 1768—1779 ; and the Encyclo- 
pedie Methodique, by D’Alembert, Bossut, 
Condorcet, Lalande, &c. which commenced 
in 1785, and consists of separate alphabets or 
dictionaries for the respective arts and sciences. 
Of the two last and most celebrated of these 
works, it is almost unnecessary for us to say, 
that their authors made them the vehicles of 
artful, insidious attacks upon revealed religion, 
and established governments. But, alas! these 
generous and enlightened philanthropists, whe 
laboured so diligently for the perfection of the 
human species by trying to persuade them 
that they were not superior, either in essential 
nature, or ultimate destiny, to dogs or sheep, 
were persecuted !—for so we are told by one 
of the fraternity. Diderot, it seems, hoped— 
“© travers une multitude inevitable d'articles 
insignificans, faire passer. quelques traits utiles 
aux progrés de la raison, qui seraient facile- 
mente démélés par les esprits préparés pour les 
saisir, et qui échapperaient aux regards de la 
sottise. Son espérance rie fut pas réalisée : 
la sottise a, pour la ‘défense de son empire, les 
yeux beaucoup plus pergans gion ne croit, 
et sut prévoir le coup que la philosophie allait 
lui porter. La persécution commenga des lots 
contre les philosophes, qui regurent le nom 
d’Encyclopédistes; et la persécution compte 
sur un succés, quand elle a trouvé un nom 
pour designer ses victimes.” (Lacrow sur 
LE’ Enseign). ! 

We must now glance rapidly at the labours | 
of British encyclopzdists since the time of 
Chambers: passing over the productions of 
Owen, Proctor, Castieau, Hall, Howard, and 
Kendal, with a mere notice of their names ; — 
the only one of which that we do not feel 
desirous to forget is Owen. We must how- 
ever mention, with commendation, the Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences published in 
1766, by Crowder, in 3 vols. 4to. The editors 
were, Rev. J. Scott, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge ; Mr. Charles Green, of the royal ob- 
servatory, Greenwich; Mr. James Meader ; 
and Falconer, the unfortunate author of the 
Shipwreck. This is a truly respectable per- 
formance,. both as to substance and appear- 
ance; the plates are well executed ; and those, 
especially, on which the signs of the zodiac-are 
delineated, are superior to any we have seen m 
a Dictionary. 

The work just mentioned, however, is far 
inferior to Chambers, who has hitherto had no 
such formidable rival in Britain as the Eney- 
clopsedia Britannica, published at Edinbury ‘« 
first we believe in. 1768, in 10 vols. 4to. This 
was also, as far as we have been able to learn, 


_the--earliest work that attempted the innova- 


tion of incorporating systems or treatises with 
the usual articles in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Thethird edition of this encyclopedia, 
superintended by Dr. Gleig, was finished im 
1800; the whole, including a Supplement of 
2 vols., being-eomprised im twenty quarto vor 
lumes. It contains, beside the genetal mat- 
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ters treated. in Chambers’s Dictionary, the ad- 
ditional subjects of biography, history, and 
geography. It is a publication, in many re- 
spects, of considerable excellence. It com- 
monly explains the principles and practices in 
the various sciences and arts with great per- 
spicuity and correctness. Its theology is gene- 
rally sound ; and its politics apparently the re- 
sult of honest conviction, though often deli- 
vered in the intemperate tone which marked 
most political disquisitions ten years ago. Many 
of the treatises it contains were drawn up by 
some of the most eminent Scotch professors ; 
those especially which were written by the 
late Dr. Robison, though composed in the de- 
sultory manner which characterises all the 
productions of that distinguished philosopher, 
stamp a particular value upon the work in 
which they are found, and render it decidedly 
superior in all points connected with the phy- 
sical sciences to any other encyclopzdia yet 
published in Britain. We are sorry to add, 
that the style of the engravings, which is truly 
execrable, puts it completely out of our power 
to say that this dictionary is elegant as well as 
useful. 

The English Encyclopedia was completed 
in 10 vols. 4to. in 1803. The names of its 
conductors are not mentioned; but they are 
commonly understood to have been Dr. Aikin 
and Mr. Houlston. Its general plan is much 
like that of the Encyclopadia Britannica; but 
its execution no where superior, except in the 
engraving, and the departments of biography 
and geography. ‘The readers of this publica- 
tion, however, will not be disgusted with tedi- 
ous descriptions of obscure towns and villages, 
with minute histories of fabulous heroes and 
divinities, or with tiresome and uninteresting 
biography. The plates possess a striking’ su- 
periority over those of any preceding encyclo- 
pedia. (Kclectic Review). 

Such is the general diffusion of knowledge 
in this country, aud so prevalent is the desire 
to possess a library in one work, that beside 
two General Dictionaries just finished, no less 
than six others are now in course of publica- 
tion, viz. The Encyclopedia Londinensis, a 
new edition of the ive nedia Perthensis, 
Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopedia, our own 
work the Pantologia, a new edition of the En- 
eyclopedia Britannica, and Dr. Rees’s New 
Cyclopedia. Of the comparative merits of 
these works it would not become us to speak: 
we are not writing as reviewers but as_histo- 
rians. 

INCY'STED. a. («vetse.) Enclosed in a ve- 
sicle or bag (Sharp). 

END. s. (end, Saxon.) 1. The extremity 
of the length of any thing materially extended 
(Locke). 2. Extremity or last part in general 
(Locke). 3. The last particle of any assignable 
duration (Donne). ‘ 4. The conclusion or ces- 
sation of any action (Genesis). 5. Ultimate 
State; final doom (Psalms). 6. The point 
heyond: which no. progression can be made 
(Psalms.) 7. Final determination; conclu- 
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sion of debate or deliberation (Shakspeare). 8: 
Death ; fate; decease (Roscommon). 9. Ces- 
sation ; period (Matthew). 10. Limit; termi- , 
nation (Nahum). 11. Abolition; total loss 
(Locke). 12. Cause of death ; destroyer (Shak- 
speare). 13. Consequence ; conclusive event 


(Shakspeare). 14. Fragment; broken piece 
(Shakspeare). 15. Purpose; intention (Cla- 
rendon). 16. Thing intended; .final design 


(Suckling). 17. On Env. 
as, his hair stands on end. 

To Enp. v. a. (from the noun.) 
minate; to conclude; to finish. 
stroy ; to put to death (Shakspeare). 

To Env. v.n. 1. 'Tocome to an end; to 
be finished (Fairfax). 2.'To terminate; to con- 
clude (Zaylor). 3. To cease; to fail (Locke). 

Ewp-nickep, in botany. See Emaret- 
NATE. . 

To ENDAMAGE. v. n. (from damage.) 
To mischief; to prejudice ; to harm (South). 

To ENDA'NGER. »v. a, (from danger.) 1. 
To put into hazard ; to bring into peril (Z'#.), 
2. Vo incur the danger of ; to hazard (Bacon). 

7” ENDE’AR. v. a. (from dear.) ‘To make 
dear ; to make beloved (/Vake). 

ENDEARMENT. s. (from endear.) 1. 
The cause of love; means by which any thing 
is endeared (Thomson). 2. ‘The state of being 
endeared ; the state of being loved (South). 

ENDEAVOUR. s. (devoir, endevoir, Fr.) 
Labour directed to some certain end (T7il.).. 

ENDEAVOUR STRAIT, a strait of the S. Pa- 
cific Ocean, which separates New Guinea from 
New Holland. . 

To Enpr’/avour. v. n. (from the noun.) To 
labour to a certain purpose (Pope.) | 

To Ewpz/avour. v. ad. ‘Toattempt; to essay 
(Milton). : 

ENDE’AVOURER. s. (from endeavour.) 
One who labours to a certain end (iymer). 

ENDE/CAGON. s. (eSexeyov.) A plain 
figure of eleven sides and angles. 

ENDEMIC. (endemicus, e8ypixoes from ev, 
in, and dynos, people.) A disease so termed that 
is peculiar to a certain class of persons, or 
country: thus struma is endemial to the inha- 
bitants of Derbyshire and the Alps; scurvy to 
seafaring people ; and the plica polonica is only 
to be met with in Poland. 

To ENDE'NIZE. v. a. (from denizen.) To 
make free ; to enfranchise (Camden). 

To ENDICT. To Ennr'tt. v. a. (enditer, 
French.) 1. To charge any man by a written 
accusation before a court of justice: as he was 
endited for felony. 2. To draw up; to com~ 
pose; to write (Gay). 
~ To Envir. v. n. To compose (Waller). 

ENDICTMENT. Enpr’TEMEnT. s. (from 
endite.) A bill or declaration made in form 
of law, for the benefit of the commonwealth 
(Hooker). 

ENDIVE, or Enpivra, in botany. See 
CIcHORUM. 

ENDLESS. a. (from end.) 1. Maving no 
end; being without conclusion or termination 
(Popej. 2. Infinite.in longitudinal extent’ 


Upright; erect; 


1. To, ter- 
2. 'To de- 


/ 
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(Tillotson). 3. Infinite in duration; per- 
petual (IZooker). 4. Incessant; continual 
(Pope). 

ENDLESS ROLLS and SCREW. See the sub- 
stantives. 

FE/NDLESSLY. ad. (from endless.) 1. In- 
cessantly ; perpetually (Decay of Piety). 2. 
Without termination of length. 

E’NDLESSNESS: s. (from ~endless.) 1. 
Extension without limit. 2. Perpetuity; end- 
less duration. 3. The quality of being round 
without an end (Denne). 

E’NDLONG. ad. (end and long.) In a 
straight line (Dryden). 

E’NDMOST. a (end and most.) Remotest ; 
furthest ; at the further end. 

ENDOR, in ancient geography, a town of 
Galilee, four miles to the south of Mount Ta- 
bor, in the tribe of Manasseh. This is the 
place where the Pythoness was consulted by 
Saul. tis at this day a large village. 

To ENDO'RSE. v. a. (endorser, French.) 
1.°To register on the back of a writing; to 

,superscribe. 2. To cover on the back: not 
used. 

ENDORSEMENT, ofzn and dorsum, Lack, 
is particularly used in commerce, for a writing 
on the back of a bill of exchange by the pro- 
prietor or bearer, either thereby to transfer it 
to some other, or to render it. payable to the 
order of some other, or else to serve for an ac- 
quittance or receipt, 

To ENDO'W.. vu. a. Cndotare, Latin.) | 1. 
To enrich with a portioh (Exodus). 2. To 
supply with any external goods (Addison). 3. 
To enrich with any excellence (Swift). 4. 
To be the fortune of any one (Shakspeare). 

ENDO'WMENT. $s. (from endow.) 1. 
Wealth bestowed to any person or use. 2. The 
bestowing or assuring a dower (Cowley). 3. 
Appropriation of revenue (Dryden). 4. Gifts 
of nature (Addison). 

Enpowment, in law, denotes the settling 
a dower on a woman : though sometimes it is 
used figuratively, for settling a provision upon 
a parson, on the building of a church ; or the 
severing a sufficient portion of tithes for a vicar, 
when the benefice is appropriated. 

To ENDU. ». a. (enduo, Latin.) To sup- 
ply with mental excellencies (Common Pray.), 

ENDU’RANCE. s. (from endure.) 1. Con- 
tinuance; lastingness (Spenser). 2. Patience; 
sufferance (Temple). 3. State of suffering 
(South). 4. Delay; procrastination: obsolete 
(Shakspeare). 

To ENDU'RE. v. a. (endurer, French.) 1. 
To bear; to sustain; to support (Bacon). 2. 
To bear with patience (Milton). 3. To un- 
dergo; to sustain (Dryden). 

To Enpy’rE. v.a. 1. To last; to remain; 
to continue (Locke). 2. To brook; to bear; 
to admit (Davies). » 

ENDU’RER. s. (from endure.) 1. One 
that can bear or endure; sustainer; sufferer 
(Spenser). 2. Continuer ; laster. 

EYNDWISE. ad. (end and wise.) Erectly ; 
uprightly; oft end (Ray). 
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ENDYMION, in fabulous history, « skep-. 
herd, son of A&thlius and Calyce. It is said 
that he required of Jupiter to grant to him to 
be always young, and to sleep as much as he 
would ; whence came the proverb of Endymi- 
onis somnum dormire, to express a long sleep. 
Diana saw him naked as he slept on mount 
Latmos; and was so struck with his beauty, 
that she came down from heaven every night to: 
enjoy his company. Endymion married Chro- 
mia daughter of [tonus; by whom he had three 
sons, Peon, Epeus, and Aéolus, and a daughter 
called Eurydice. The fable of Endymion’s 
amours with Diana, or the moon, arose from 
his knowledge of astronomy; whence as he 
passed the night on such high mountain to 
observe the heavenly bodies, it came to be re- 


- ported that he was courted by the moon. Some 


suppose that there were two of this name; the 
son of a king of Elias, and the shepherd or 
astronomer of Caria. The people of Heraclea 
maintained that Endymion died on mount 
Latmos, and the Eleans pretended to show his 
tomb at Olympia in Peloponnesus. 

To E‘NECATE. v. a. (eneco, Latin.) To 
kill; to destroy (Harvey). 

ENEMA. (enema, evenx; from eveses, tO Ne 
ject.) Clyster. Injection. 

E/NEMY. s. (ennemi, French.) 1. A pub- 
lic foe (Davis). 2. A private opponent; an 
antagonist (Matthew). 3. Any one who re- 
ards another with malevolence; not a friend 
UShakspeare). 4. One that dishkes (Prior). 
5. The fiend; the devil (Common Prayer). - | 

ENERGETICK. a. (evepyntigos.) 1. Forci- 
ble; active ; vigorous (Harvey). 2. Operative ; 
active ; working (Grew): 

E/NERGY. s. (evepyesx.}) 1. Power not ex- 
erted in action (Bacon). 2. Force; vigour ; 
efficacy (Smalridge). 3. Faculty; operation 
(Bentley). 4. Strength of expression; force 
of signification ; spirit; life (Roscommon). — 

To ENE'RVATE. v. a. (enervo, Latin.) : 
To weaken; to deprive of force (Bacon). 

ENERVA‘TION. s. (from enervate.) 1. 
The act of weakening ; emasculation. 2. The 
state of being weakened ; effeminacy. 

To ENE/RVE. v. a. (enervo, Latin.) To 
weaken; to break the force of; to crush 
(Digty). 

To ENFAMISH. ». a. (from famish.) To 
starve; to famish; to kill with hunger. 

To ENFEE'BLE. v. a. (from feeble.) ‘To 
weaken ; to enervate (Taylor). 

To ENFE/OFF. v. a. (feoffamentum, low 
Latin.) To invest with any dignities or posses- 
sions. A law term (Hale). 

ENFE/OFFMENT. s. (from enfeoff.) 1. 
The act of enfeoffing. 2. The instrument or 
deed by which one is invested with posses- — 
sions. 

To ENFE'TTER. v. a. To bind in fetters ; 
to enchain: not in use (Shakspeare). . 

ENFIELD, a town in Middlesex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It was once famous for 
an extensive royal chase, disforested in 1779- 
It is 10 miles N. of London. 


ENF 
Enrizitp (William), LL.D. an able dis- 


senting minister, was born at Sudbury, in 
March, 1741. He was educated at Daventry 
academy, under Dr. Caleb Ashworth, and in 
1763 was ordained minister of a congrega- 
tion at Liverpool, where he married. While 
here he published two volumes of sermons, 
which met with a good reception. About 
1770 he removed to Warrington, where he 
discharged the office of tutor in the academy 
established there for the instruction of dis- 
senters; and at the same time performed the 
functions of a pastor to the dissenting congre- 
tion which assembled at that place. During 
the period of his residence here he composed 
some useful works, particularly, The,Speaker, 
and the Sequel to it, both well-known school 
books ; and Institutes of Natural Philosophy, 
4to., a clear and well-arranged compendium 
of the leading principles, theoretical and expe- 

rimental, of the philosophical sciences. A 
new and: improved edition of this work has 
been lately published. In 1785, two years 
after the dissolution of the Warrington acade- 
my, Dr. Enfield received an invitation from 
the congregation at the Octagon Chapel, Nor- 
wich, which he accepted. In this city and 
its neighbourhood he resided during the re- 
mainder of his life. Much of his leisure was 
occupied in preparing for the press an abridg- 
ment of Brucker’s History of Philosophy ; this 
task he completed in 1791, and the work ap- 
peared in 2 vols. 4to. Here the tenets of 
philosophy, and the lives of its professors, are 
depicted in a pleasing form, and with much 
clearness and elegance. The last two or three 
‘years of his life were employed, in conjunction 
with Dr. Aikin, and others, in compiling a 
General Biographical Dictionary; a work 
which, as far as we can judge from the yo- 

Jumes already published, bids fair to be one of 
the most complete on this subject in any lan- 
guage. Dr. Enfield died, after a short illness, 
on the 3d of November, 1797. 

. The doctor was not only an able but an ami- 
able man: his public writings have ensured 
him the character of an ingenious, perspicuous, 
and correct writer, though they exhibit not 
many traces of profound thinking, or original 
genius. His conduct as a father, a tutor, and 
a minister, was such as caused him to be be- 
loved, admired, and imitated. 

ENFILADE, a French term, signifying a 
series or continuation of several things, dis- 
posed, as it were, in the same thread or line: 
as an enfilade of rooms, of buildings, &c. 

To Enrria'pE. a. (from the noun.) To 
pierce in a right line. 

‘To ENEFI/RE. v: a. (from fire.) To fire; to 
set on fire; to kindle: obsolete (Spenser). 

To ENFO'RCE. v. a. (enforcir, French.) 
1. To give strength to; to strengthen. 2. To 
make or gain by force (Spenser). 3. To put 
‘in act by violence (Shakspeare). 4. To insti- 
gate; to provoke; to urge on (Spenser). 5. 
To urge with energy (Clarendon). 6. To com- 
pel; to constrain (Davies). 7. To press with 
a charge (Shakspeare). sad, 
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To Enro'rct. v. n. To prove; to evince} 
to show beyond contradiction (Hooker). 

Enro’rce. s. (from farce.) Power; strength: 
not used (Milton). 

ENFO’/RCEDLY. ad. (from enforce.) By 
violence ; not voluntarily ; not spontaneously ; 
not by choice (Shakspeare). . 

ENFO'RCEMENT. ad. (from enforce.) 1. 
An act of violence ; compulsion ; force offered 
(Raleigh). 2. Sanetion; that which gives 
force toa law (Locke). 3. Motive of convic- 
tion; urgent evidence (Hummond). 4. Pres- 
sing existence (Shakspeare). Bry 

ENFORCER. s. (from enforce.) Compel- 
ler; one who effects by violence (Hammond). 

ENFO'ULDRED. a. (from foudre, Fr.). 
Mixed with lightning: obsolete (Spenser). 

To ENFRA‘NCHISE. v. a. (from jran- 
chise.) 1. To admit to the privileges: of a 
freeman (Davies). 2. To set free from slavery 
(Temple). 3. To free or release from custody 
(Shakspeare). 4. To denizen; to endenizen 
(Watts). ; 

ENFRANCHI/SEMENT. s. 1. Investi- 
ture of the privileges of a denizen (Cowell), 2. 
Release from prison or from slavery (S/ak.). 

ENFRO/ZEN. part. (from frozen.) Con- 
cealed with cold: not used (Spenser). 

To ENGAGE. v. a. (engager, French.) 1. 
To make liable for a debt: to a creditor (Shak- 
speare). 2. To impawn; to stake (Hudtbras). 
3. To enlist; to bring into a party (Tillotson). 
4. To embark in an affair’ (Digly). 5. 'To 
unite; to attach; to make adherent (Addison). 
6. To induce; to win by pleasing means; to 
gain (Waller). 7. 'To bind by any appoint- 
ment or contract (Aééerlury). 8. To seize 
the attention. 9. To employ; to hold in busi- 
ness (Dry.). 10.'To encounter; to fight (Pope). 

To Enca’GE. v. n. 1. To conflict; to fight 
(Clarendon). 2. To embark in any business ; 
to inlist in any party (Dryden). 

ENGA’/GEMENT. s. (engagement, Fr.) 1. 
The act of engaging, impawning, or making 
liable to a debt. 2. Obligation by contract 
(Atterbury). 3. Adherence to a party, or cause ; 
partiality (Swifé). 4. Employment of the at- 
tention (Rogers). 5. Fight; conflict; battle 
(Dryden). 6. Obligation, motive (Hammond). 

To ENGA/OL. »v. a. (from gaol.) To im- 
prison; to confine (Shakspeare). 

To ENGA’/RRISON. v. a. (from garrison.) 
To protect by a garrison (Lfozwel). 

ENGASTRIMYTHI. (eyyacrpiyvfor, lite- 
rally, ventriloquists.) In pagan theology, the Py- 
thians, priests or priestesses of Apollo, who de- 
livered oracles from within, without any action 
of the mouth or lips. The ancient philosophers, 
&c. are divided upon the power pretended to by 


the engastrimythi. Hippocrates mentions it asa 


disease; others will have it a kind of divina- 
tion ; others attribute it to the possession of an 
evil spirit; and others to art and mechanism. 
M. Scottus maintains, that the engastrimythi 
of the ancients were poets, who, when the 
priests could not speak, supplied the defect by 
explaining in verse what Apollo dictated in 
the cavity of the bason on the sacred tripod. 


ENG 

ENGELBRECHTSEN (Cornelius), a ce- 
lebrated painter, born at Leyden in 1468, and 
-was the first who painted in oil in that country. 
Several noble pictures by this artist are still pre- 
served in the churches of Leyden and Utrecht. 
He died in 1533. | 

To ENGE/NDER. »v. a. (engendrer, Fr.) 
1. To beget between different sexes (Sidney). 
2. To produce; to form (Davies). 3. To ex- 
cite ; to cause ; to produce (Addison). 4. To 
bring forth (Prior). 94 

To Ence’nvgr. v. n. To be caused ;. to be 
produced (Dryden). © 
» ENGERS, a town in the circle of the 
a Rhine, Germany. Lat. 50. 35 N. Lon. 
aoe by. - 


ENGHELRAMSiGiseaelivs}, an‘eminentl 


painter in water colours, born at Malines in 


1527. His chief works are in the church of: 
St. Rombont, where he has represented the 
works of mercy. Several of his paintings are 
scattered throughout Germany, but they are all 
of the religious kind. He died in 1583. 3 
- ENGHIEN, a town of Hainault, in the 
Netherlands, famous for a battle which was 
fought near it in 1692, between the French 


and English troops, in which the former gained 
This is generally called the battle. 


the victory. 
of Steinkirk. It is 15 miles N. of Mons. Lat. 
50.42 N. Lon. 4.5 E. 

ENGIA, Enerma, or Ozcrna, an island 
of European Turkey, lying on a gulph of the 
same name, between Livadia and the Morea. 
It is 22 miles S. of Athens. Lat. 37. 45 N. 
Lon. 23. 59 E. . 

E’NGINE. | s. (engin, French.) 1. Any 
mechanical complication, in which various 
movements and parts concur to one effect. 2. 
A military machine (Fairfax). 3. Any in- 
strument (Raleigh). 4. Any, instrument to 
throw water upon burning houses (Dryden). 
5. Any means used to bring to pass, or to effect 
(Duppa). 6. An agent for another (Daniel). 

ENnGIne, in mechanics, a compound ma- 
chine, made of one or more méchanical powers, 
as levers, pulleys, screws, &c. in order to raise, 
cast, or sustain any weight, or produce any ef- 
fect which could not be easily effected other- 
wise. The word is formed of the French engin, 
from the Latin ingenium, wit; from the in- 
genuity exerted in the invention of engines to 
cel the effect of moving powers. 

NGINE FOR EXTINGUISHING FIRE. See 
Hyvrosrarics, and Firz ENGINE. _ 

Enerne (Pile), one contri for driving 
piles. See Pine ENGINE. Re Ss 

EncGINne (Steam), a machine to raise water 
and communicate. motion to other machinery 
by the force of steam. See STEAM ENGINE. 

-"NGINES (Pressure), for raising water by 
the pressure and descent of a column enclosed 
in a pipe, have been lately erected in different 
parts of this country. The principle now ad- 
verted to was adopted in some machinery exe- 
‘cuted in France, about 1731, (see Belidor de 
Arch. Hydraul lib. iv. c. 1.) and was likewise 
adopted im Cornwall more than 40 years ago. 


Engines of this kind have been proposed ‘by 
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Mr. Close, Mr. Trevithick, and others; (see 
Gregory's Mechanics, vol. ii. p. 383): We 
shall here describe a water pressure engine, de- 
signed by the late Mr. John Smeaton, in 1770, 
to be erected at Temple Newsham, Yorkshire, 
the seat of lord Irwin: and we must here re- 
turn our most sincere acknowledgements to sir 
Joseph Banks, for indulging our draughtsman 
with Mr. Smeaton’s original drawings, from 
which our Plate 61 was made. Fig. 1. is a 
section of the engine,:through the middle of 
the cylinder and water’ pipes, and fig. 2. is a 
plan looking down upon the engine. 

» The engine 1s worked by a small stream of 
water brought to it by a pipe A: it falls from 
the surface of the engine 54 feet, and is con- 
veyed from the engine by a pipe H, which has 
12 féet fall from the engine to the surface of 
the water of thé well, TEike it delivers. The 
engine works a pump which throws back part 
of the water to a reservoir 80 feet above the en- 
gine, and consequently 26 feet above the level 
of the head. The pipe A conducts the water 
to the pump B by one branch, and to the top 
of the cylinder D, which works the engine, by 
the other. The cylinder is of brass truly bored, 
and furnished with a solid piston, whose rod 
passes through a close stuffing box in the cy- 
linder lid, where leather is packed round it so 
elose that no water can leak by it. ‘The upper 
end of the piston rod is keyed mto a small box, 
which connects it with an iron rod. a, slidin 
through a guide to make it move steadily. E 
is the working beam moving round a centre 
at e; it hasan arch head at its outer end which 
is a segment of a circle struck from the centre 
e: it receives a-chain by which the piston rod 


@ is suspended. d is the pump rod jointed to 


the beam, and moving up and down with it. 
The forcer of the pump B is fixed to it at the 
lower end. f is a pipe which forms a com- 
munication between the top and bottom of the 
cylinder. It leads down into a chest, upon 
which the cylinder is placed, and to which it 
is open at bottom: a short cylindrical pipe is 
fixed ¥across withinside this chest, communi- 
cating with the pipe f at top, and with the pipe 
H (which conveys the water away from the 
engine) at the bottom. This short pipe has a 
water-tight division in the middle of it, so that 
there is no passage through it from f to H; 
but there are four square holes made in the pipe 
at equal distances round it, both above and be- 
low the division. One of shepeeNel es be- 


_low the division is represented by a dark square 
In fig.1. A ring of brass is fitted upon the cylin- 


dric pipe, and slides up and down upon it, being 
packed with leather that no water may pass be- 
tween the two cylinders. Thesliding cylinder 
is just half the length of the other; and when it 
is slid up, as in the figure, it covers the four 
holes in the fixed pipe which are above the di- 
vision, and opens the four holes below, allow- 


‘ing a passage from the bottom of the cylinder 


to the pipe Hi; on the contrary, when the 
slider is put down, the lower holes are closed 
and the upper ones are opened, making a pas- 
sage from f to the bottom of the cylinder. The 
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ENGINES: 


sliding valve ‘has a pin projecting: from each 
side, the pins being included between clifts made 
at the end of a forked lever 2, moveable upon 
an axis which passes through the sides of the 
chest, and has a long lever (shown by dotted 
lines behind the cylinder) fastened to it. By 
moving the upper end of this lever towards the 
engine, the sliding valve will be raised up, and 
by moving it in a contrary direction, the valve 
will be gushed down. & is a small iron rod 
jointed to the end of the long lever by one of - 
its ends, and suspended by a hook from a 
spindle turning upon pivots. This spindle has 
several levers upon it: mno is a three arm- 
ed lever, the arm m has a isighhigh the end, 
and is called the tumbling bob: u and o are 
two other arms made in the same piece with 
m: these two arms strike against a pin fixed 
across in the end of the rod 4; p and g are two 
crooked levers by which the spindle is moved: 
these levers are struck by pins fixed in a 
wooden rod r, which is jointed to the, beam 
and works up and down with it. « is a piece 
of wood fixed to the upright beam of the frame 
having pins projecting from it, which catch 
the tumbling bob m, and prevent its moving 
too far. S is a stop-cock in the main pipe, 
which regulates the quantity of water coming 
to the engine, and consequently the velocity 
with which the engine will work. 

To describe the operation of the engine, we 
will suppose every thing to be in the position 
represented in the figure, except that the pipes, 
cylinder, and pump are full of water. The 
engine is then at the top of its stroke, which is 
determined by the top of the arch, on the end 
of the beam, meeting a bolt put across the 


frame. The whole column of water 54 feet li 


always presses upon the top of the piston ;_ 


in the present position of the sliding valve, 


water contained in the lower part of the 
eylinder can get into the eduction 


communication between the top and bottom. of 
the cylinder. The pressure of 66 feet, which 


~ upon the sterlings. The water wheel has four 


caused the piston to descend, is now removed, 
and the column of water of 54 feet coming 
down the pipe A, forces open the lower valye 
of the pump (the valve at x closing and taking - 
the bearing of the column of 80 feet), presses 

the underside of the pump bucket and raises it 

up, moving the beam and piston with it. ‘There 

being now an equal pressure both above and 

below the piston, it will be moved up easily. | 
When the piston arrives at the middle of its 
stroke, the pin y in the rod r takes the lever p, 
and raises it with it, until it arrives at the top 
of its stroke, when it passes the vertical position, 
and instantly falls over into the position repre- 
sented in the figure. ‘The lever o taking the 
end of the rod 4, and putting it toward the en- 


gine, raises the sliding valve, opens the passage 


to the pipe H. ‘Lhe whole column of 66 feet 
now presses upon the piston and forces it down, 
overcoming a column of 80 feet upon the pump, 
though the diameter of the pump is larger than 
that of the cylinder: this happens from the 
chain of the piston acting upon a much longer 
lever than, the pump. K and: L are two air 
vessels upon the pipes A and Y. 

Eneines at Lonpon Brings, for sup- 
plying the metropolis with water. These, by 
reason of their great magnitude and importance, 
deserve particular notice. They are worked by 
the water of the river Thames, which at that 
part is so contracted in the narrow passages be- 
tween the sterlings or wooden piers upon which 
the stone piers of the bridge are built, as to oc- 
casion a considerable fall at all times except at 


high or low water. The first five arches of the 


London end of the bridge are devoted to the 
water engines which supply the city with water. 
largest of e machines is shown in 
‘6 a e 62 is an elevation of 
the sixth pier of the 


lings as exactly as possible without touch- 
and the bearings for the pivots of its axis 


rings EEEE, each having six arms morticed 
into the axis: each ring has 24 starts ee mor- 
ticed into it, to which are nailed boards, upon 


which the water acts. when turning the wheel 


round. FF is the main axis, upon the ends of 


which. are fixed two large wooden wheels GG, 


round which cast-iron rings of cogs are fixed in 
segments. ‘The wheels turn two  trundles, 
which give motion to the pumps, of which 
there are six, three on each side of the water 
wheel. Only one of the sets of pumps are 
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shown in Plate 63; but as the other is exactly 
the'same, one is sufficient.’ The axis on which 
the trundle H is fixed is of cast-iron; it has 
three cranks, ab, Plate 62, and another head be- 
hind the frame ; fgh are cast-iron rods jointed 
to the -cranks at their lower ends, and to the 
ends of the great levers or regulators IKL at 
the upper ends. The regulators have arches 
skl at the other ends, struck from the centres of 
the beams, upon which chains are laid to give 
motion to the rods of the pumps MNO. By 
the motion of the watér, the water-wheel is 
made to revolve on its axis, and the large cog- 
wheel G-with it: by its cogs it turns the trun- 
dle H and cranks ab, which being arranged 
round the axis at equal intervals, successively 
elevate and depress,the crank-rods fgh and re- 
gulators IKL, and give io the pump-rods a ver- 
tical motion. * 

The joints of the crank-rods fgh are made 
to screw together round the crank neck with 


brass between; by which means they work | 


very pleasantly, and when worn can be screw- 
ed up tight again that they may have no shake. 
The crank-rods have a flaunch m in the middle 
of them, and are held together by four screws, 
so as they may be taken apart occasionally 
without difficulty when the pump buckets are 
to be drawn out of the barrels to new leather 
them. The joints at the end of the beam are 
made with brasses and screws to adjust them. 
The beams or regulators are admirably well 
designed to be strong, with but little timber: 
they are formed of two pieces of timber, between 
which the cast-iron axes on which they turn 
are placed, and then the ends are bent to touch, 
and kept together by hoops and screw bolts. 
At the ends square pieces of wood z are let into 
both timbers; and thus when they are firmly 
bound together and held from sliding endwise 
upon each other, they form an excellent truss- 
beam, which cannot bend without stretching 
one timber and compressing the other.’ The 
pump-rods are attached to the arches at the 
ends of the beams by four iren chains each, 
as is shown in Plate 63. The rod has a cress 
piece o fixed on the top of it, to which the two 
outside chains are screwed, and the lower ends 
of the same chains are fastened to the lower 
end of the arch. These chains act to push 


down the piston rods: the other two chajas: 


which raise the rods are fastened to the top of 
the arch and to the rods at lower ends, as shown 
in the beam J. The pumps are forcing-pumps. 
p is a square iron pipe screwed down upon the 
eroundsills of the engine frame; ithas a flaunch 
at each end, on one of which a lid is screwed, 
and the other joins it to the section pipe Q, 
which brings the water on the top of the pipe. 
The three barrels MNO are screwed, having 
a valve in the joint, which allows water to enter 
the barrels, but prevents its return. From the 
bottom of each Hail proceeds a crooked pipe 
p, which communicates with another square 
pipe R, having valves at the joint to prevent any 
water getting back into the barrels. On the 
top of the pipe over each valve a lid is screwed, 
whith can be removed to clean the valves when 
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necegsary (similar lids are screwed on the pipe 
P at the back towards the cranks). At the 
ends of the pipe R are flaunches, one of which 
receives a lid like the lower pipe P, and the 
other flaunch the pipe r, ‘hile conveys the 
water away from the pumps. The pistons or 
buckets of the pumps are solid, that 1s, without 
valves in them; and their action is as follows: 
When the pistons are drawn up they make a 
yacuum in the barrels; and the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the surface of the water from 
which the pipe Q draws raises the valves in 
the bottom re the barrels, and fills them. At 
the descent of the buckets the lower valves shut, 
and the water contained in the barrels can find 
no passage but through the valves in the pipe 
R; and when the pistons are drawn up again, 
these valves close, and the lower ones open to give 
a fresh supply of water to the barrels. By the 
position of the cranks it always happens that — 
one or other of the barrels is forcing the water 
into the force pipe; and as the strokes of the 
other set of pumps at the other end of the 
water-wheel are contrived to be intermediate 
or alternating to these, a constant succession is 
kept up. The pipe r is continued to the shore _ 
to convey the water into the streets, &c. A 
wooden cistern S is placed over the pumps to 
hold water, and keep a constant supply of it 
above the pistons. ‘The whole engine 1s sur- 
rounded by a strong timber fence, which guards 
it from the injuries it might receive from ves- 
sels striking it at high water, when the liquid 
rises above the level of the sterlings nearly to 
the axis of the water-wheel. On the tops of 
these piles a large stage is built to serve asa road 
from the shore to the engine, and the under- 
side of it supports the pipes 7, Plate 63, which 
convey the water ashore. There are also other 
stages in different parts of the machine to sup- 
port workmen when repairing it; these prevent 
the whole engine from being seen from the 
bridge at one view, and for this reason they _ 
are omitted in the drawing. The original en- 
gine was contrived by Mr. Beighton ; but its 
present improvements are by Mr. Smeaton. 

ENGINEER. n. s. (engingnier, Fr.) One 
who manages engines; one who directs the 
artillery of an army.— : ae 

For ’tis the sport to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard. 
SHaxksp. HAMLET. 

An engineer, in the military art, should be~ 
possessed of a perfect knowledge in mathema- ~ 
tics, so as to delineate upon paper, or mark 
upon the grourid, all sorts of forts, and other 
works proper for offence and defence. He 
should understand the art of fortification, so as_ 
not only to be able to discover the defects of a 
place, but to find a remedy proper for them ; 
as also how,to make an attack upon, as well as_ 
to defend, the place. Engineers should there- 
fore be brave as well as ingenious. When at 
a siege they have narrowly surveyed the place, _ 
they are to make their report to the general, by _ 
acquainting him which part they judge the” 
weakest, and where approaches may be made _ 
with most: success, ‘Their business is also to 
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delineate the lines of circumvallation and con- 
travallation, taking all the advantages of the 
ground ; to mark out the trenches, places of 
arms, batteries, and lo¢gments, taking care that 
none of their works be flanked or discovered 
from the place. 

E/NGINERY. s. (from engine.) 1. The 
art of managing artillery (Milton). 2. Engines 
of war; artillery (Milton). 

To ENGIY/RD. v. a. (from gird.) To,en- 
circle; to surround (Shakspeare). 

ENGLAND, the southern and most con- 
siderable part of the island of Great Britain; 
bounded on the N. by Scotland, on the N.E. 
and E. by the German ocean, on the S. by the 
English channel, and on the W. by St. George’s 


channel, the principality of Wales, and the 


Irish sea. It lies between 2° E and 7° W. lon. 
and between 49° and 56° N. lat. It is of a 
triangular form. From the S. Foreland in 
Kent, which may be termed the E point of 
the triangle, to Berwick-upon-Tweed, which 
is the N. its length in a straight line is 345 
miles; from that point to the Lands-end, in 
Cornwall, which is the W. it is 425; and the 
breadth thence to the S. Foreland is 340. But 
the breadth diminishes, in general, as we ap- 
proach the north; and, on the other hand, the 
length would be considerably more, if we were 
to follow all the windings of the sea-coast. 
**'The face of the country in England,” says 
Dr. Aikin, in his England Delineated, “ af- 
fords all that beautiful variety which can be 
found in the most extensive tracts of the globe. 
In some parts, verdant plains extend as far as 
the eye can reach, watered by copious streams, 
and covered by innumerable cattle. In others, 
the pleasing vicissitudes of gently-rising hills 
and bending vales, fertile in corn, waving with 
wood, and interspersed with meadows, offer 
the most delightful landscapes of rural opulence 
and beauty. ‘Some tracts abound with proz 
spects of a more romantic kind; lofty moun- 
tains, cragey rocks, deep narrow dells, and 
tumbling torrents. Nor are there wanting, as. 
a contrast to so many agreeable scenes, the 
gloomy features of black barren moors and 
wide uncultivated heaths. On the whole, 
however, few countries have a smaller propor- 
tion of Jand absolutely steril and incapable of 
culture.” The richest parts are, in general, 
the midland and southern. Towards the N. it 
partakes of the barrenness of the neighbouring 
Scotland. The E. coast is, in many parts, 
sandy and marshy. 
vated land, sometimes rising into lofty moun- 
tains, extends from the borders of Scotland to 
the very heart of England, running from N. to 
5. and forming a natural division between the 
E. and W. sides of the kingdom. Cornwall 
is also a rough hilly tract; and a similar cha- 
racter prevails in part of the adjacent counties. 
These mountainous tracts abound with various 
mineral treasures. The rivers are numerous ; 
but the comparatively small extent of England 
will not permit them to vie, in length of course, 
with the great rivers on the continent. The 
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A range of rude and ele-. 


most considerable of them are, the Thames, 
Severn, Medway, Trent, Ouse, Tyne, Tees, 
Eden, Avon, Liens Dee, Mersey, &c. 
which, with many others, are described under 
their respective heads. The lakes are neither 
numerous nor extensive. They are chiefly in 
the N.W. counties; and those of Westmore- 
land and Cumberland, in particular, exhibit 
such varieties of beautifully romantic and pictu- 
resque scenery, as to have become, for some 
years past, the fashionable object of summer 
excursions from the metropolis, and every part 
of the country. 

England, including Wales, when first in- 
vaded by the Romans, was divided into 17 
petty states. 1. The Danmonii, Dunmonii, 
or Donmonii, inhabited Cornwall and Devon- 
shire. 2. The Durotriges possessed Dorsetshire. 
3. The Belge Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and 
the greater part of Hampshire. 4. The Atre- 
bates inhabited Berkshire. 5. The Regni in- 
habited Surrey, Sussex, and part of the coast of 
Hampshire. 6. The Cantii inhabited and gave 
name to Kent, 7. The Dobuni are placed by 
Ptolemy on the N. side of the Thames, near 
its head, in Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire. 
8. The Cattieuchlani, Calyeuchlani, Cattidu- 
dani, or Cathicludani, inhabited Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and Hertfordshire. 9. 
The Trinobantes possessed Essex and Middle- 
sex. 10. The Iceni, whose country compre- 
hended Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge, and 
Huntingdonshire, are by Ptolemy called Si- 
meni, and by others Tigeni. Cambden is of 
opinion, that they were the people whom Cesar 
calls Cenomagni. 11. The Coritani inhabited 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, Rutland- 
shire, Lincolnshire,- Nottinghamshire, and 
Derbyshire. 12. -The Cornavii possessed 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, and Cheshire, 13. The Silures 
inhabited Radnorshire, Brecknockshire, Gla- 
morganshire, Herefordshire, and Monmouth- 
shire. 14. The Demetz inhabited part of 
Caermarthenshire, Pembrokeshire, and Cardi- 
ganshire. 15. The country of the Ordovices 
comprehended Montgomeryshire, Merioneth- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, Denbighshire,and Flint- 
shire. 16. The Brigantes possessed Yorkshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cum- 
berland. 17. Northumberland was held by the 
Oitadifi, Ottadeni, or Ottalini. Their country, 
according to some, reached from the Tyne to 
the Forth; though the most common opinion 
is, that it reached only to the Tweed. The 
above names are plainly Roman, but their 
etymology is doubtless British, though any at- 
tempts to trace their derivation from words in 
the old British language must now be attend- 
ed with great uncertainty and obscurity. See 
Brita. 

The total quantity of land in England and 


- Wales is estimated at 37,205,855 acres; or, 


according to Dr. Grew, 46 millions: of this, 
in the year 1800, 11,350,501 acres were in 
tillage, 16,796, 458 acres in pasturage, and the 
remainder uncultivated, including woodlands, 
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and the sites of towns, roads, rivers, &c. ‘The 
amount of the population in the same year was, 
about 94 millions: the number of inhabited 
houses was 1,598,278, of uninhabited houses 
58,962, and of families 1,917,232. The num- 
ber of parishes, churches, and chapels in Eng- 
land is about 10,500, in Wales about 1100. At 
the same. period the total of his majesty’s army, 
including regulars, fencibles, and militia, was 
186,773: the navy and marines, 126,279: 
royal artillery 11,618. Since the above period 
our military establishment has considerably in- 
creased. 

' The government of this country is a limited 
monarchy; the legislative power residing in the 
king, the house of lords, and the house of com- 
mons; and the executive power in the king, 
the great officers of state, the judges, and all 
the inferior gradations of magistracy. Under 
this free constitution we have enjoyed a degree 
of prosperity and happiness, so uniform and un- 
interrupted, as to be the admiration of sur- 
rounding nations. The civil division of the 
country is into circuits, and shires, or coun- 
ties; these last are subdivided into wapentakes, 
or hundreds, and parishes. The circuits (which 
are six in number, and through each of which, 
for the most part, two of the judges administer 
justice twice a-year) contain 38 counties. They 
are, 1. The Home Circuit, which contains the 
counties of Essex, Herts, Kent, Surrey, and 
Sussex 
the counties of Bucks, Bedford, Huntingdon, 
Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk. 3. The 
Oxford Circuit, containing the counties of 
Oxford, Berks, Gloucester, Worcester, Mon- 


mouth, Hereford, Salop, and Stafford. 4. The 


Midland Circuit, containing the shires of 
Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
Lincoln, Rutland, and Northampton. 5. The 
Northern Circuit, containing the counties of 
York, Durham, Northumberland, Lancaster, 
‘Westmorland, and Cumberland. 6. The West- 
ern Circuit, containing Hants, Wilts, Dorset, 
Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall. Middlesex 
being the seat of the supreme court of justice, 
and Cheshire being a county palatine, are not 
included in any circuit. The established re- 
ligion of England is the reformed, and its doc- 
trines, as contained in the 39 articles, differ in 
little or nothing from those of the church of 
Scotland, though some of the English clergy 
give a different explanation of several of them 
than what is commonly offered. The late cele- 
brated earl of Chatham said of the church of 
England, ‘* We havea popish liturgy, a Calvin- 
istic creed, and an Arminian clergy.” It-is 
one of*t4e blessings of the British constitution, 
that all religions are tolerated in England, in 
consequence of which, people of all principles 
and professions are to be found in it. The only 
drawback is the Test Act, which, to the dis- 
grace of the present liberal age, still excludes 
conscientious people of all professions from. 
civil offices. This is the more illiberal, because 
no restriction of this kind takes place in Scot- 
land. Sinee, the reign of Henry VIII. the 


2. The Norfolk Circuit, containing 


sovereign of England has been called, in publie 
writs, the supreme head of the church; but 
this title conveys no spiritual meaning, as it 
only denotes the regal power to prevent any e¢- 
clesiastical differences, or in other words, sub 
stitutes the king in place of the pope, with re- 
gard to temporalities and the internal economy 
of the church. The kings of England never 
intermeddle in ecclesiastical disputes. ‘They 
only give asanction to the legal rights of the 
clergy. The church of England, under this 
description of the monarchical power, is govern- 
ed by two archbishops, and 24 bishops, besides 
the bishop of So.for and Man, who, not being 
possessed of an English barony, does not sit in 
the house of peers. (See AkcCHBISHOP and 
Brsuop.) England contains about 60 arch- 
deacons. Subordinate to them are the rural 
deacons, formerly styled archpresbyters, who. 
signify the bishop's pleasure to his clergy, the 
lower class of which consists of parish priests 
(who are called rectors or vicars), deacons and. 
curates. (See Curate, Izacon, Parson, 
and Vicar.) The ecclesiastical government 
of England is, properly speaking, lodged in the 
convocation ; which is a national representa- 
tion or synod, and answers pretty nearly to the 
idea of a parliament. They. aie convoked at 
the same time with every parliament; and their 
business is to consider of the state of the church, 
and to call those to an account who have — 
adyanced new opinions inconsistent with the 
doctrines of the church of England. Some 
high-flying clergymen during the reign of 
queen Anne, and in the beginning of that of 
George I., raised the powers of the convocation 
to a height that was inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of religious toleration, and indeed of civil 
liberty: so that the crown was obliged to exert 
its prerogative of calling the members together,. 
and of dissolving them; and ever since they 
have not been permitted to sit for any time, in 
which they could do business. g 

The house of commons since the late Lrish 
union (see IRELAND) consists of 658 mem- 
bers: that is, 513 English representatives, 45 
Scots, 100 Irish. , 

_ The chief mountains in England are the hills. 
of Westmoreland, the Malvern hills in Wor- 
cester, the Peak in Derby, Snowdon and Plen- 
limmon in Wales. 

The chief ports for the navy are, Portsmouth, — 
Plymouth, Deptford, and Chatham. 

The chief trading towns are London, Liver- 
pool, Bristol, and Hull; Birmingham is famons, 
for hard-ware manufactures, buttons, buckles, 
&c.; Sheffield, for cutlery; Manchester, for. 
cottons, checks, dimities, &ce.; Norwich, for 
druggets and camblets ; Colchester, for its bays 
and serges, &c.; Cornwall and Devonshire — 
supply tin and lead, &c. 

There are five harbours on the coast of 
Sussex and Kent, namely, Hastings, Dover,, 
Hye, Romney, and Sandwich, which are: 
called cinque-ports. These had anciently.very, 
considerable privileges, on account of their fit- | 
ting out ships forthe defence of the coast against 
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any inyader. They ate still under the govern- 
ment of the constable of Dover castle. The 
five cinque-ports, with their, three dependents, 
Rye, Winchelsea, and Seaford, send 16 mem- 
bers to the British parliament, who are styled 
Barons of the cinque-ports. 

With respect to animals, wild and tame, we 
think it unnecessary to enter into any ‘particu- 
lar enumeration here; our readers in general 
are well acquainted with them, and where they 
are not we refer to the appropriate articles in 
this dictionary. And as to climate and sea- 
sons, wé are unwilling to enter into a detail of 
our own opinions, as they might probably 
differ much from those of others: we would 
just observe, though, that the descriptions of 
foreigners are too often unjustly unfavourable ; 
we say this on the authority of a Spanish noble- 
man, who arrived in England about midsum- 
‘mer 1802, and who was much delighted to 
find both climate and soil far more temperate 
and agreeable than most foreigners have assert- 
ed. Sy itouk, however, laying much stress 

upon the declaration of the noble Spaniard, 
we have found in our personal experience 
‘abundant reason for attachment to our native 
country ; and ‘we doubt not that our readers in 
‘general as well as ourselves can with pleasure 
adopt the language of the admirable poet with 
which we close ‘this article :— 
England, with all thy faults, I love thee 
stil]]— 

‘My country! and, while yet a nook is left 

Where English minds and manners may be 
found, 

Shall be constrain’d to love thee. 
thy clime 

Be fickle, and thy year most part deform’d 

With dripping rains, or wither'd by a frost, 

T would not yet exchange thy sullen skies, 

And fields without a flow, for warmer 
France | 

With all her vines; nor for Ausonia’s groves 

Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bow’rs. 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sub- 
lime 

Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 

Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 

But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 

Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 

“As any thund’rer there. Cow?rer. 


Though 


Enetanp (New), a large country of North 
America, settled by the English. It compre- 
hended four parts, viz. Massachuset’s, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Rhode Island, and 
Providence Plantation. In 1783, when the in- 
dependency of America was acknowledged, 
these parts were erected into four independent 
provinces. See each respective article. 

~ ENGLECERIE, Enetecnueriz, or En- 
GLESCHYRE, a term of great import among 
Our ancestors, though now obsolete; properly 
signifying the quality of an Englishman, Ifa 
Man were privately slain, or murdered, he was 
anciently accounted francigena (which com- 
prehended every alien, especially the Danes) 
till englecerie was proved, 1, e. till it was made 
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to appear that he was an Englishman. Bracton, 
lib. iti. 

E/NGLISH. a. (engler, Saxon.) Belong- 
ing to England (Shakspeare). 

To E/netisu. v. a. To translate into En+ 
glish (Brown). 

Eneuisu Laneuace (History of). This, 
though a very intricate, is a very interesting sub- — 
ject, which we cannot persuade ourselves to omit, 
As the dissertations upon this topic of inquiry in 
the introduction to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary are, 
doubtless, in the hands of most of our learned 
readers, we shall prefer inserting here the result 
of the able investigations of Dr. Wallis; incor- 
porating occasionally a few additions, 

Dr. Wallis, after speaking of the old British 
tongue, and proving its great affinity with the 
eastern languages, shows how. it came to be dis- 
used in Gaul and in England; and then points out 
the modifications occasioned by intermixture with 
the Saxon and the Norman languages. He then 
proceeds, as follows. 

Thus, partly by these mixtures, partly by 
length of time, which causes strange alterations in 
all languages, the old Anglo-Saxon tongue was 
changed into the present English; which hath 
been received likewise into the chief parts of Scot- 
land, which I believe chiefly happened when the 
Normans invaded England; for several of the 
English royal family, nobility and coimmonalty, . 
being driven out of England, did with themselves 
carry their language into Scotland, which being 
improved by continual commerce, did so far pre- 
vail that the English and Scotch tongues are now 
the same; unless we should rather say, that the 
more polite part of Scotland, and that which is 
nearest England, has got the same inhabitants 
with those of England, who were descended from 
the Saxons, and formerly made part of the king- 
dom of Northumberland: for the Scotch High- 
landers called the Lowlanders as well as the Eng- 
lish, Sassons, that is, Saxons; but they formerly 


‘called themselves Gael, and Gaiothel; but the 


Highlanders and islanders, that is, the inhabitants 
of the isles adjacent, who inhabit a great, though 
the more uncultivated, part of Scotland, which lies 
north-west, retain to this day the ancient British, 
or rather Irish tongue: for, they are the remain- 
ders of the Picts, that is, the most ancient Britains, 
who, disdaining the Roman yoke, fled into the 
mountainous and rough countries, and mingled 
with the Scots (the descendants of the Scythians 
or Goths), who came thither out of Ireland. Mr. 
Edmond Spenser, our famous poet, in his view of 
the state of Ireland, says, that there were two 
kinds of Scots (as may be gathered from Bucha- 
nan) the one Irin, or Irish Scots, the other Albin 
Scots; for those Scots are Scythians who arrived 
in the north parts of Ireland, where some of them 
after passed into the next coast Albine, now called 
Scotland, which after much trouble they pos- 
sessed, and of themselves named Scotland ; but in 
process of time (as it is commonly seen) the domi- 
nion of the part prevaileth in the whole, for the 
Irish Scots putting away the name of Scots, were 
called only Irish, and the Albine Scots, leaving the 
hame of Albine, were called only Scots. There- 
fore it cometh thence that of some writers, Treland 
is called Scotia Majer, and that which now 1s 
called Scotland, Scotia Minor. And he says that 
the Scythians did from themselves name what we 
call Scotland, Scuttenland, which by contraction 
became Scutland, or Scotland, And we learn 
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from the’ Chronicum Saxonicum, or Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and from Bede’s Ecclesiast. Hist. 1. 1. That 
Ireland was anciently called Scotta Ea, the Scots 
island ; and the learned Bp. Gibson, in his expli- 
cation of the names of places at the end of the 
Chronicum Saxonicum, p. 43, under the word 
Scottas, says, Scoti quo nomine apud Historicos 
nonnunquam appellantur Hiberni, ut et Scotie 
nMomine vocatur Hibernia. That is, among some 
historians, the Irish are called by the name of 
Scots, as Ireland is by the name of Scotland. 
The English language then which we are to treat 
of, is a branch of the Teutonick, as is the present 
German, Dutch, Danish, and those that are a-kin 
to them; and our language differs from them, 
just as they do from one another.. But I am 
afraid I have already exceeded the bounds of a 
preface, yet I cannot pass by two or threé things, 
which if not necessary, may notwithstanding be 
entertaining to some persons; namely, some ac- 
count of the mother tongues; and of the various 
changes that our language has undergone for se- 
veral ages: afterwards we shall answer an ob- 
jection made against our language, and then give 
our reasons for undertaking this work. 

Because we have had occasion to make men- 
‘tion of the mother tongues, it may not be dis- 


agreeable to some readers if I give some account > 


ofthem. Tongues then are either mother tongues, 
or dialects: mother tongues, are those out of 
which many dialects, like so many branches, are 
drawn. These branches of one mother tongue 
have some affinity one with another; but between 
the mother tongues themselves there is no affinity 
at all. The mother tongues, which are so wholly 
different one from another, are in number eleven ; 
of which four are more noble, the other seven of 
less dignity ; those we call the greater, these the 
less mother tongues. The same word in the ori- 
ginal tongue, by diverse inflections and changes 
makes diverse dialects; as the same word in La- 
tin, diversely varied, produces the Italian, Spa- 
nish, and French dialect: so the Latin calls a 
son-in-law, Gener; the Italian, Genero: the Spa- 
nish, Yerno; the French, Gendre; all which are 
Latin in their original, but according to the varia- 

_ tion, are respectively appropriated to the aforesaid 
several dialects or sublanguages. 

The four chief mother tongues are, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonick, and Sclavonick. 

1. The Greek was anciently of very great ex- 
tent, not only in Europe, but in Asia too, and 
Afric, where several colonies of that nation were 
planted; by which dispersion and mixture with 

_ other people, it did degenerate into several dia- 
lects. Besides those four that are commonly 
noted, the Doric, Ionic, Aolic, Attic; He- 
rodotus doth mention four several dialects of the 
Tonic: the inhabitants of Rhodes, Cyprus, and 
Crete, had each of them some peculiarity in their 
language; and the present Coptic or Egyptian, 
seems both from the words and the character, to 
be a branch of this family, and was probably 
spread amongst that people in the days of Alex- 
ander the Great, upon his conquering of them: 
though some conceive that there were at least 
30,000 families of Greeks planted in that country 
long before his time. - 

2. The Latin, though this be much of it a deriv- 
ation from the Greek, (of which the present 
French, Spanish, and Italian are several offsprings 
and derivations), had anciently four several dia- 
lects, as Petrus Crinitus shows out of Varro. 
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3. The Teutonick or German, is now distin= 
guished into Upper and Lower. The Upper hath 
two notable dialects. 1. The Danish, Scandian, 
or perhaps the Gothic, to which belongs the Jan- 
guage used in Denmark, Norway, Swedeland, and 
Iceland. 2. The Saxon, to which appertain the 
several languages of the English, the Scots, the 
Frisian, and those on the north’of the Elbe. ‘ 

4. The Sclavonic is extended, though with 
some variation, through many large’ territories, 
Muscovy, Russia, Poland, Bohemia,’ Vandalia, 
Croatia, Lithuania, Dalmatia; and is said to be 
the vulgar language -used amongst sixty several 
nations.—The languages of less extent are, 1. The 
Albanese, or old Epirotic, now used in the 
mountainous parts of Epirus.—2. The Européan 
Tartar, or Scythian, from which some conceive our 
Trish to have had its original. 

As for the Turkish tongue, that is originally no 
other than the Asiatic Tartar, mixed with Arme- 
nian and Persian, some Greek, and much Ara- 
3. The Hungarian, used in the greatest 
part of that kingdom. 4. The Finnic, used in 
Finland and Lapland. 5. The Cantabrian, used 
among the Biscainers, who live near the ocean on 
the Pyrenean hills, bordering both upon France 
and Spain. 6. The Irish in Ireland, and from 
thence brought over into some parts of Scotland; — 
though Mr. Camden would have -this to be a de-_ 
rivation from the Welch. 7. The old Gaulish or - 
British, which is yet preserved in Wales, Corn- 
wall, and Britain in France. To this number Mr. 
Brerewood doth add four others, viz. 1. Arabic, 
now used in the steep mountains of Granata, 
which is yet a dialect from the Hebrew, and not 
a mother tongue. %. The Cauchian in East Frise- 
land. 3. The Illyrian, in the isle of Veggia. 4. 
The Jazygian, on the north side of Hungary. 
Besides this difference of languages in their first 
derivation, every particular tongue hath its seve- 
ral dialects. Though Judea were a region of a 
very narrow compass, yet was it not without its 
varieties of this kind, witness the story concerning — 
Shibboleth and Sibboleth ; and that of the Levite, 
who was discovered by his manner of speech; 
and St. Peter being known for a> Galilean 
(Judges xii. 18. and Matth. xxvi. 21). It is so ge- 
nerally in other countries, and particularly with 
us in England, where the northern and western 
inhabitants do observe a different dialect from 
other parts of this nation, as may appear from 
that particular instance mentioned by Verstegan:. 
whereas the inhabitants about London would say, 
“ I would eat more cheese if I had it ;’ a northern 
man would speak it thus, ‘‘ Ay sud eat mare cheese 
gyn ay hed et; and a western man thus, “ Chud 
eat more cheese an chad it.” Every one of these 
reputed mother tongues, except the Arabic (and 
perhaps the Hungarian), was used in Europe dur- 
ing the time of the Roman empire. But whether 
they were all of them so ancient as the confusion 
of Babel doth not appear; there wants not great 
probability to the contrary for some of them. 

It hath been the opinion of some, particularly 
Boxhornius, that the Scythian tongue was the 
common mother from which the Greek, Latin, 
German, and Persian were derived, as so many 
dialects; and Salmasius in his treatise, De: re 
Hellenisticé, inclines to this opinion [P. 366.] 
“ Scythia igitur que ad Septentrionem, omnes 
fermé gentes evomuit cum suis Linguis que Eu- 
ropam et Asiam inundarant.” That is, most of the 
nations, with their languages, which over-ran Eu- 
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rope and Asia, came from northern Scythia. 
And Philip Cluverius conjectures, that Germans, 
Gauls, Spaniards, Britains, Swedes, and Norwe- 
gians, did anciently use the same language. One 
principal argument used for this is, the agreement 
of those’ remote nations in some radical words. 
Joseph Scaliger observes, that the words father, 
mother, brother, bond, &c. are used in the Per- 
sian tongue, with some little variety, in the same 
sense and signification as they are used with us. 
The learned Monsieur Pezron, in his Antiquities 
of Natious, seems to give a tolerable account of 
_ this matter. The Persian language, says he, is in 
many things like the Teutonic, or the High- 
Dutch ; and this likeness is sometimes so appa- 
rent, that very learned men have stood amazed at 
it; which they needed not to be, had they well 
considered that those two nations, E mean the 
Persian and German, had anciently received very 
numerous colonies, that came from the same peo- 
ple, such as lived in Upper Asia, known. by the 
name of Daes, in Latin Daz, or Dai. For when 
they passed into Europe, they were called Da- 
cians, and were the Daci of the Romans, who 
were often intermixed with the Getae, and that 
made the ancients sometimes confound the two 
nations. The Teutones had their origin. from 
_ these Dacians that came from Asia, but more par- 
ticularly from the Phrygians. These Dacians 
had several times sent colonies amongst the Par- 
thians and Persians, their neighbours; and: it 
may be said, that the Arsacidan Parthians reigned 
in Asia mainly by their help. These things con- 
sidered, it is not to be wondered that the Persian 
language, notwithstanding the changes it may 
have undergone, had anciently, and even still re- 
tains, so much likeness in many things to the 
Teutonic. 

Having thus done with what we had to say 
about the mother tongues, we shall now proceed 
-.to give some examples of the changes which our 
ewn language has suffered. Now, besides the 
_ common fate and corruption to which languages, 
as well as all other human things, are subject, there 
are many particular thiugs which may occasion 
the chahges of a language: the mixture with 
othér nations in commerce; marriages in royal 
families, which do usually bring some common 
words into ‘a court-fashion; that affectation inci- 
dent to some eminent men in all ages, of coining 
new words, and altering the common forms of 
speech for greater elegancy; the necessity of 
making other words, according as new things and 
inventions are discovered: besides the laws of fo- 
reign conquests usually extended to letters and 
speech, as well as territories; the conqueror com- 
monly endeavouring to propagate his own lan- 
_ guage, as far as his dominions; which is the rea- 
son why the Greek and Latin are so universally 
known. For as no person in the provinces could 
enjoy the benefit of the Roman freedom with any 
honour, and remain ignorant of the Roman 
tongue: so in embassies, suits, appeals, or what- 
-ever provincial business happened, nothing was 
allowed to be handled or spoken in the Senate at 
Rome but in the Latin tongue. The laws also 
whereby the provinces were governed were all 
written in that language, as being in all of them, 
except the municipal cities, the ordinary Roman 
law. Moreover the pretors of the provinces were 
not allowed to deliver their judgments but in that 
language: and we read, in Dion Cassius, of a 


principal man in Greece, that by Claudius, was 
put from the order of judges for: being ignorant of 
the Latin tongue: and to the same effect in Va- 
lerius Maximus, |. 2. c. 2. that the Roman ma- 
gistrates would not give audience to the Grecians 
(therefore much less to the barbarous nations) 
but in the Latin tongue. Besides this there were 
public schools erected in sundry cities of the pro- 
vinces, which we find mentioned in Tacitus, 
Hierom, and others, in which schools the Roman 
tongue was the ordinary and allowed speech: 
these things were no small furtherance to that 
language. But instead of following these brave 
examples, we, for the advancement of our lan~ 
guage, send our boys and girls to learn French, a 
custom, especially as it relates to the female sex, 
very ridiculous and nonsensical; but of this we 
may have an occasion to speak in another place. 
But to return to our point. ; 

When a nation is over-spread with several coe 
lonies of foreigners, though this does not always 
prevail to abolish the former language, yet if they 
make any long abode, this must needs make such 
a considerable change and mixture of speech as 
will very much alter it from its original purity. 
Those learned languages which have now ceased 
to be vulgar, and remain only in books, by which 
the purity of them is regulated, may, whilst those 
books are extant and studied, continue the same 
without change. But all languages that are vul- 
gar or common, as those learned ones formerly 
were, are upon the fore-mentioned: occasions sub- 
ject to so many alterations, that, in tract of time, 
they will appear to be quite another thing than 
what they were at first. 

The liturgies of St. Basil, and St. Chrysostom, 
which are yet used in the Greek churches in their 
public worship, the one for solemn, the other for 
common days, have been a long time unintelli- 
gible to that people; so much is the vulgar Greek 
degenerated from its former.purity. Brerewood’s 
Enquiries, c. 2. and 6. ~ 

And Polybius, ]. 3. c. 22. testifies, that the arti- 
cles of truce between the Romans and Carthagi- 
nians could scarce be understcod by the most 
learned Roman antiquaries 350 years after the 
time of their making. If any Englishman should 
now write or speak as our fore-fathers did about 
six or seven hundred years past, we should as lit- 
tle understand him as he would a foreigner. But 
T shall now proceed to give some specimens of our 
old Janguage. What the Saxon language was at 
their first arrival into England about the year 
440 doth not appear; but it is most probable 
that the changes and differences of it have been 
somewhat proportionable in several ages. The 
most ancient Saxon that we can meet with is in 
the ancient Saxon glossed Evangelists, which were 
wrote about the year of Christ 700, by Eadfride 
the eighth bishop of Lindiffarne, or Holy-Island; 
these Evangelists are divided according to the an- 
cient canon of Eusebius, not into chapters; for 
Stephen Langton, archbishop of Canterbury, first 
divided the Holy Scriptures into chapters, about 
the year 1200, or some little time after ; as Robert 
Stephens did into verses, who lived about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 
~ But the Rev. Dr. Prideaux, in his valuable and 
learned performance called the Connection of the 
History of the Old and New Testament, part 1st. 
1, 5, makes Hugo de Sancto Caro the author of 
this invention, whe being from a Dominical monk 
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ailvanced to the dignity of a cardinal, and the 
first of that order that ‘was so, is commorily called 
Huge Cardinalis, The Psalms indeed were 
always divided as at present. For St. Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33,-in his Sermon at Antioch, in Pisidia, 
quotes the second Psalm. But as to the rest of 
the Holy Scriptures, the division of them. into 
such chapters as at present is what the ancients 
never knew of. Beleus Cent. 3 p. 275. The 
Greek bibles among Christians anciently had their 
vitAor, and xe@arcie, but the intent of them was 
rather to point out the sum or ‘contents than to 
divide the books; and they wére vastly ditferent 
from the présent chapters, for many of them con- 
tained only a very few verses, and some of them 

no more than one. 

The Saxon is thus, 
Fader uren thu arth or thu bist in heofnum or 
Father our thou art or thou beest in Heaven, 

in heofnas, sie gehalgud noma thin to cymeth ric 
be hallowed name thine come kingdom 


thin. Sie willo thin suaé is in heofme and in 
thine. Be will ‘thine as is in Heaven’and in 
edrtha. Hlaf ‘userie oferwistlic sel us to-daeg ; 


Earth. Bread our over-substantial give ws to day; 
and forgef us Scylta usra, suae ue ‘foregefon 
and forgive us debts “ours, as’ we forgive 
Scyldgum usum, And ‘he ‘inlead usith in 

debtor ctr. And not lead in us into 
Costunge, ah géfrig usich from Ye. ° 
temptation, but deliver us from evil. 

The next oldest copy of the Lord’s Prayer is 
the Dano-Saxon otie, called Rushworth’s. V. 
“Wanley,'p. 81. The age is about 900. 

Fader ure thu the in heéofutium ‘earth. Beo 

Father our thouwhoin Heaven art. Be 
gehalgud thin noma. Cuine to thine rice, weorthe 
hallowed thine name. Come thy kingdom, be done 
thin willa swa swa on heofune swilc on eorthe. 

thy ‘will as in Heaven as in edith. 
Hlaf ‘userte or ure daéghwamlicu or istoridenlice 
Bread our our daily hourly 
sel us to-daeg and forlete us ure scylde swa swa 
giveus today and forgive us our debts as 
we ec forleten thaem the scyldigat with us and ne 
we forgive them who trespass against us tind not 
gelaet us geleade in costnusigae. Ah gelefe us 
let «as beled ‘into temptation. But deliver us 
of Yile. 
from evil. 

About the year 960, Elfrick, who was made 
abbut of Malmesbury, by ‘king Edgar, thus writ- 
eth to one Sigeferth, against ‘the marriage of 
priests ; for‘one Ankor, who lived with Sigeferth, 
defended the imdrriage ‘of priests, affirming it to 
be lawful. The epistle begins thus, 

ZElfric abb, gret Sigeferth freondlice; me is 
gesaed that thu saedest be me that‘ic other taehte 
on Engliscen gewriten other eower Ancor act ham 
med eow taehth ; fortham the he swutelice saegth, 
that hit seo alefd that Maesse-preostas wel mot 
wifygon, and mine gewriten withcwetheth thysen. 
That‘is, Elfric Abbot, greets Sigeferth friendly ; me 
is gesaed, to me ‘it is sdid, that 'thu, that thou, 
saedest be me, readest or speakést by me, that ic 
other taehte, that I other teach, on Enpliscen 
eewriten, in my English writing, other gower Ancor, 
other or than your Ancor, aet ham med eow taelith, 
at home with you teacheth; fottham the he'swutélice 
saegth, for then, or because that he'soothly saith, that 
hit seo alefd, that it is allowed, that maesse-preostas, 
that mass-priests, wél motan wifigon, may take wives, 


énd mine gewriten and my writings, withewetheth’ 


thysen, gainsayeth this. Here any one may per- 
cerve a great many English werds. 

And in the Saxon homilies there is this re- 
markable expression; whence we may perceive, 
that Rome, at that time, had not resolved to de- 
rive her church from St. Peter. Seint Pouel the 
is the hegest lareow the we habbeth inne haelig. 
kirk, St. Paul who is the highest teacher we have in 
holy church. 

The charter that William the Conqueror gave 
to the city of London, which was about thé year 
1066, ran thus; 

Williem king, greets Williem Bisceop and 
Godfred Porterefan, and ealle ya Burghwarn bin- 
nen London, Frencisce & Englise Frendlice, & ic 
kiden eoy, yeet ic wille yeet git ben ealra weera 
lagayweord, ye get weeran on Edwaerds daege 
kings. And ic will yeet aelc child by his fader 
Yrtnume, aefter his faders daege. And ic nelle 
ge wolian, yeet aenig man eoy aenis wrang beode. 
God eoy ‘heald. That is, 

William king greets William bishop, and God- 
frey Portgreve [lord mayor] and all the Burgesses 
[citizens] within London, French and English 
friendly. And I make known ‘to you, that I will 
that ye be all your law-worth that ve were in Ed- 
ward’s days the king. And T will that each child 
be his father’s heir after his father's day. And I 
nill [will not] suffer that any man you any wrong 
beode [be done]. God save you, or keep, . 

In the famous psalter of Trinity College, writ- 
ten, as Mr. Wanley judges, in the time of king 
Stephen, (Wanley, p. 168.) the Lord’s Prayer 
is thus; which a learned doctor places A, D. 
1130. 

Fader ure the art on heofone sy gebletsob 
name thin, swa swa on heofone ahd on eorthan 
breod (hlaf) ure degwamlich geof us to daeg, and 
forgeof us ageltes ura, ‘swa swa we fergeofen agil- 
tenduin urum. And ne led us on costunge, ac alys 
us fram yfele swa beo hit. 

About the year 1160 in the time of king Henry 
the Second, the Lord’s Prayer was rendered thus, 
and sent over from Rome by pope Adrian, an 
Englishman, tufned into rhime, that the people. 
might more easily learn and remember it: 


Ure fadyr in Heven rich, 

Thy name be halyed ever lich, 
Thou bring tis thy michell blisse: 
Als‘hit-in Heaven y-doe, 
Evar'in Yearth beene it also: 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it. us this ilk day, 
Forgive ous all that we have don, 
As we forgivet uch other mon: 
Ne let us fall intono founding, 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thmg. Amen 


About a litindred years after, in the time of ~ 
Henry the Third, it was rendered thus: 


Fadir that ‘art:in ‘Heven riche, 
Thin ‘helge nam it wurth the bliss, 
Cumenan mot thy kingdom, . 
Thin holy will hit be all-don, 

In Heaven and in efdth also, 

So sal it bin full well ic tro. 
Gifus all bread on this day, 
And forgif us ure sinnes, 

As we do ure wider winnes: 

Let ‘us ‘not ‘in fonding fall, 


Oac fro ifele thu syld us all, Amen. 
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_. About the year 1180, the Lord’s Prayer was 
thus, as a learned gentleman transcribed it from 
the manuscript in Trinity College, the same ma- 
aeeret that Mr. Wanley gives an account of, p. 


The salm that is cleped Pater-Noster. 

Fader ure thu ert in hevene. Bledsed be thi 
name. cume thi rixlinge. Wurthe thi wil on 
€orthe swo hit is on hevene. Gif us to dai ure 
dailgwamliche bread. And forgive us ure gultes 
swo we don hem here the us agult habbeth shild 
us fram elche pine of helle aeles us of alle ivele. 
Amen. Swo hit wurthe. 


' About the year 1250. 


Fadir ur that es in hevene, 
Halud be thi nam to nevene: 
Thou do us thi rich rike, 

Thi will erd be wroght elk : 

Als it es wroght in heven ay, 

Ur ilk day brede give us to day: 
Forgive thot all us dettes urs, 
Als we forgive till ur detturs: 
And ledde us in na fanding, 

But sculd us fra ivel thing, 


Wickliff's about 1380, Richard Il. 


_ Oure Fadir that art in hevenes, halowid be thi 
‘name. Thi kingdom come to. Be thi will doon 
in erthe as in hevene. 
breed over othir substaunce. And forgeve to us 
oure dettis as and we forgeven to oure dettouris. 
And lede us not into temptacioun but deliver us 
from yvel. Amen, Evang. Matt. vi. 


About two hundred years after this, in the time 


of Henry VI. (as appears by a large manuscript: 


vellum Bible in the Oxford library, said to have 
been this king’s, and by him to have been given 
to the Carthusians in London) it was rendered 
thus : 

Our fadir that art in hevenes, halewid be thi 


name, thi kingdom come to thee, be thy will don’ 


in eerthe, as in hevene, give to us this day our 
breed over othre substanc, and forgive to us oure 
dettis, as we forgiven our. dettouris, and lede us 
not into temptation, but delivere us from ivel, 
Amen. ‘ 

In another manuscript of Wickliffe’s transla- 
tion, who lived in Richard the Second’s time, 
about the year 1977, it is rendered with very 
small difference from this.. And Michael Dray- 
ton, in his Polyolb. Cant. 8. hath these words out 
of Robert of Gloucester, concerning London’s 
being walled by Lud. 


Walls he let make al about, and yates up 

and doun, : 

And after Lud that was is name he cluped it 
Luds town 3 

The herte yate of the toun that yout stout ther 

and is, 

He let hie clupie Ludgate after is o name i wis. 

He let him tho’ he was ded burie at thulk 


ate, 
Theruore yut after him me clupeth it Ludgate. 


About the year 1400, flourished the famous 
Chaucer, whose chief fault was the mixing too 
many French and Latin words with the English. 
I shall give you ataste of his style, in the descrip- 
tion of the sudden stir and fear that happened 
upon the cock’s being carried away by a fox. 

VOL. IV... ; 


Geve to us this dai our 


\ The sely widowe and her daughters two 


Herde the hennes crie and make wo, 
And at the dore sterte they anon, 
And saw the fox towarde the wood gon, 

. And bare upon his back the cocke away, 
And cried out Harow and well away. 
Aha, the foxe, and after hem they ran, 
And eke with staves many another man: 
Ran,*Coll our dog, Talbot and eke Garlonde, 
And Malkin with her distaffe in her honde. 
Ran cow and calfe, and eke the very hogges, 
For they so sore aferde were of the dogges, 
And shouting of men, and of women eke, 
They ran so, her herte thought to breke. 
They yellen as fendes do in hell: : 
The duckes cried as men would them quell, 


And the Wife of Bath’s Tale begins thus: 


In the old daies of king Artour, 

(Of which the Bretons speaken great honour), 
All was this lond fulfilled of fairy, 
The elfe quene, with her joly company, 
Daunsed full oft in many a grene mede: 

This was the old opinion as I rede. 

I speake of many an hundred yere ago, 

But now can no man se elfes mo, 

For now the great charite and praieres, 

Of limitours and other holy freres, 

That, serchen every land, and every streme, 
As thicke as motes in the sunne beme; 
Blissing halles, chambers, kitchens and boures, 
Citees, borowes, castelles and hie touresy, 
Thropes, bernes, shepens, and deiries, 

This maketh that there been no fairies. 


The Liber Festialis, about 1500. 


Fader eure that arte in hevynes, halowed he 
thy name, thy gingdome come, thy wyl be doon 
in erth as it is in hevyn, our every daies brede 
gyve us to daye, and forgive us our trespasses as 
we forgyve theym that trespasse agaynste us, and 
lede us nat in temptacion but delyver us from 
all evyll. 


Tyndale, A.D. 1526, 


Our father which art in heaven, halowed be thy 
name. Let thy kingdom come. Thy will be 
fulfilled as wellin earth as it is in heven. Geve 
us this daye ur dayly bred and forgeve us oure 
dettes as we forgeve ur detters. And leade us not 
into temptation, but delyver us from evyll. For 
thyne is the kyngdom and the power and the 
glorye for ever, Amen. 

N. B. This is the first Lord’s Prayer with the 
doxology in the close, being taken from the Greek, 
whereas those before were taken from the Latin, 
and want that part. 


The Athanasian Creed in old English verse. , 


Whosoever will be 
saved, 


Who so wil be sauf to blis 
Before alle thinges nede to is 
That he hald with alle his miht 


‘The heli trauthe and leve it riht 


Whilk bot ilken to queme Which Faith except. 
Hole and wemles it yheme. 
Withouten drede bes thet forn 
Fro Godes sight in ai forlorn 
Sothelic the heli trauht this isse 


That o Ged inne thrinnesse 


The Faith is. 


DD 
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And thrinness in onnesse 
Wurchip we the more and lesse 
Ne the hodes oht mengande Neither confounding. 
Ne the stayelnes sondrande 

For other hode of fader other of son 
Other of heli gost wil with am wun. 


For there’s 
one person. 


Bot of fadir and son and heli goste But the God- 
On is godes toningue that is moste head of the 
Heven blis is ti! am thre Fgther. 


Bi on in mikelhede to be 
Whilk the fader whilk the son Such as the Father. 
Whilk heli gost wil with am wun 


Unshapen fader unshapen son is The Father un- 


Unshapen heli goste in blis creale. 
Mikel fader mikel son ai The Father incomprehen- 
Mikel heli goste niht and dai. sible. 


Ai lastand fader, ai lastand son The Father eternac. 

Ai lastand heli be uton 

And thow he ther noht thre a 
lastand 

Bot on ai lastand over al land 

‘Als noht thre unmade ne mikel 
thre 

But on unmade and on mikel is he 

Als soalmihtand fader almihtand son So likewise 

Almihtand heli goste to wun the Father. 

And thowhether noht almihtand And yet they are 

Bot on almihtand is licand not three. 

Als so God fader God sone isse The Father is God. 

God hali gost with am in blis 

And thowhether noht godes thre 


Yet there are not 
three. 


As also they are 
not three. 


Yet they are not 


Bot on is god and ai sal he- three. 
For als sengellic hode god our ——_So likewise the 
louerde to be ~~ Father. 


Thurght cristen sothenes lette sal he 
So thre godes or louerdes to kall And yet not three. 
Thurght heli festnes forboden ar all. 

The fadin of non made is be The Father is made of 
Ne shapen ne kumedto he” _none. 
The sone of only fader blis 

Noht shapen ne made but kumed is 
The heli goste of fadir and son mihtand The Holy 
Noht shapen ne made bot forth comand Ghost. 
Then o fadir noht fadres thre Is one father. 
O son noht thre sones to be 

O heli gost and no mo’ 

Of tham comand ne thre no two 

And this thrinnes thet with inne And in this Tri- 
Noght first or latter noht more or minne_ nity. 
Bot al thre persones lastand ai 
To tham end evenmette are thai 
So that bi alle als bifore saide is 


The son is. 


So that in all 


And thrinnes in onnes things. 
And onnesse in thrinnes ai 

We to wurschip niht and dai 

Who that then wil berihed be —_He therefore that. 
So of the thrinnes leue, he 

And nede at hele that last.ai sal Furthermore. 


That the fleshede ai with al 

Of our louerd Thu Crist forthi 

That he trowe it trewli 

Then is ever trauthe right 

That we leve withalle our miht 

That oure loverd Jhu Crist in blis 

Godes sone and man he is 

Gode of kinde of fadix kumed weld 4, 
biforn 

Man of kinde of moder into werld born 

Fulli god fulli man livand: Perfect God. 

Of schilful Saul and mannes fleshe beand 


For the right. 


God of the 
subsiance. 


Even to the fadir thurght god hede: Equal to the 
esse then fader thurght man hede, . Father. 
That thof he be god and man: Who although. 


Noht*two thowhether is bot Crist an 


On noht thurght wendinge of godhed in | 
flesshe 

Bot thurght takynge of manhede in godnesshe 

On al noht be menginge cf stayelnes 

Bot thurght onhede of hode that is 


One née | 


oe 


That yholed for oure hele doun went til Who suf- 


helle Jered, 
The thred dai ros fro dede so felle 
Upstegh til heven sittes on right hand. He ascended. 
Of god fadir alle miyhtand 
And yhit for to come is he 
To deme the quik and dede that be 
Ate whos come alle men that are At whose coming. 
Sal rise with thaire bodies 'thare 
And thelde sal thai nil thai ne wil 
Of thair awen dedes il 


And that wel haf doun that dai: And they that have 


Sal go to lif that lastes ai done youd. 
‘Aud iuel haf doun sal wende 

In fire lastend withouten ende 

This is the trauht that heli isse. This is the truth. 


Whilk bot ilkon with miht hisse 
Trewlic and fastlic trowe he 
Saufe ne mai he never be. 


In a Bible set forth with the king’s licence, 
translated by Thomas Mathews, and printed in 
the. year 1537, the Lord’s Prayer is rendered thus : 

O oure father which arte in heven, halowed be 
thy name. Let thy kingdome come. Thy will 
be fulfiled, as well in erth, as it is in heven. 
Geve us this daye oure dayly bred. And forgeve. 


us our treaspases, even as we forgeve oure tres~ 


pacers. And lead us not into temptacion, but de- 
liver us from evyl. Amen, . 

We shall now present the reader with a passage. 
or two, out of Gawin Douglas bishop of Dunkel, 
who flourished in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen-- 
turies, And though some persons may blame 
me, that in producing specimens of the alteration 
of the English tongue, I quote a Scotch author; 
yet if those persons will give themselves the trou: 
ble of considering him more heedfully, they will 
perceive that his language, if it be not old English, 
is very near a-kin to it; and sir David Lindsay, in 
his prologue of the Complaint of Papingo, pub-— 
lished at Edinburgh, 1592, seems to be of this 
opinion ;- for speaking of this author, he has these 
expressions ; 


Alace for ane, quhilk lamp was in this land, 
Of eloquence the flow and balmy strand ; 
And in our Inglis [English] rhetorick the rose, 
As of rubeis the carbunckle bin chose, 

And as Phebus dois Cynthia precel, 

So Gawin Douglas bishop of Ounkell. 


And since I have cited this testimony of sir 
David Lindsay, concerning the bishop, I shall 


_ give you one more, and the rather because it re- 


lates to my present design, and has not been 
mentioned by the publishers of the last edition of 
this author: and it is that of William Lisle, esq. 

in his preface to a Saxon Treatise De veteri 
novo Testamento. Ed. Lond. 1623. I lighted on 
Virgil Scottished by the reverend Gawin Douglas, 


bishop of Dunkel, and uncle to the earl of Angus, 


the best translat'on of that poet that ever I read: 


And though I found that dialect more hard than 


any of the former (as nearer the Saxon, because 
farther from the Norman) yet with help of the 
Latin, I made. shift to. understand:it, and read the 
book more than once, fromy the beginning to the 
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end; Whereby I must confess I got more know- 
ledge of that I sought than by any of the other: 
for as at the Saxon invasion many of the Saxons 
fled into Scotland, preserving in that realm une 
conquered, as the fine royal; so also the language, 
better than the inhabitants here, under conquerors 
law and custom, were able. 

Thus far Mr. Lisle. We shall now come to our 
good bishop. His conclusion to the translation of 
Virgil isin these words: 


_ Thus up my pen and instrumentis full zore, 

On Virgillis post I fix for euermore! 

Neuir from thens sic matteris to discriue: 

iMy muse sal now be clene contemplatiue, 

And solitare; as doith the bird in cage ; 

Sen fer by worn all is my chyldis age, 

And of my day is nere passit the half date; 

That nature suld me granting, weill I wate. 

Thus sen I feile doun sweyand the ballance, 
ere I resigne up zoungkeris observance, 

And wyl derek my labaouris euermoir, 

Vnto the commoun welthand Goddis gloir. 

A dew, gud readeris, God gif zou ‘al gud nycht, 

_ And eftir deith grant vs his hevinly lycht. 


_ These verses need no explanation, since with a 

little change of a few letters they will appear to be 
clean English. But, however, I will explain a 
word or two; zore, ready; sic, such miatters to 
describe; sen, since far outworn; suld, should; 
sweyand, swaying down; inclining, weighing 3 
zoungkeris, young men; 2, being frequently used 
among the old writers, and especially in this au- 
thor, for y. I shall add a few verses more, where- 
in he desires that neither his rhyme nor words 
may be changed, 


Ze writatis al, and gentle readaris eik, 
Offendis not my volume, I beseik, 
. Bot rede lele, and tak gude tent in tyme, 
Ze nouthir magil, nor mismeter my ryme, 
Nor alter not my wourdis, I zou pray : 
Lo this is all, bew schirris, have gude day. | 


~ 


In the fifteenth century lived the famous Ed-~ 
mond Spenser: we will present you with the 28th 
and 29th stanzas of the 9th canto of his Fairy 
Queen, b. 1. concerning Despaif, for which sir 
Philip Sydney gave him 200/, and so conclude 
this head: 


From whom returning sad and comfortless, 
As on the way together we did fare, 
We met the villain (God from him me bless) 
That cursed wight, from whom I scap’t whyl’ere, 
A man of hell, that calls himself Despair, 
_ Who first us greets, and after fair areeds 
Of tydings strange, and of adventures rare ; 
' So creeping close, as snake in hidden weeds, 
Inquireth of our states and knightly deeds. 
_ Which when he knew, and felt our feeble hearts, 
Embost with bale, and bitter byting grief, 
‘Which love had Jaunced with his deadly darts, 
With wounding words and terms of foul reprief, 
He pluckt from us all hope of due relief, 
That earst us held in love of lingring life ; 
The hopeless, hartless, gan the cunning thief 
Perswade to die, to stint all further strife, 
~~ Tome he lent this rope, to him a rusty knife. 
With which sad instrument of hasty death, 
That woful lover, loathing lenger light, 


A wide way made to let forth living breath. 
But I more fearful, or more lucky wight, 

, Dismay’d with that deformed dismal sight ; 

Fled fast away, half dead with dying fear, &c. 


I should riow proceed to give sotne instances of 
the change of our language from Shakspeare, 
Ben Jonson, my lord Bacon, Milton, Waller, 
Cowley, &c. But they being books that are 
almost in every bodies hands, and my preface be- 
ginning already to swell, 1 shall defer it to a more 
convenient opportunity. I shall therefore en- 
deavour to answer, an objection that is made 


‘against our tongue, that it is rade up of too many 


monosyllables: but this is a proof of its antiquity, 
if what Salmasius says be true, Certum quippe 
est, linguas omnes qua monosyllabis constant essé 
cxteris antiquiores.. Multis abundavit mono- 
syllabis antiqua Greca, cujus vestigia, apud 
poetas qui antiquitatem affectdrunt, remansére 
non pauca. De Re Hellenisticé, p. 390. For it 
is certain, that all those languages which consist 
of monosyllables are ancienter than the others; 
the Greek tongue abounded in monosyllables, of 
which there remain many instances among the 
ancient Greek poets. And indeed we have this 
advantage from our monosyllables, or words of 
one syllable, that we can express more matter in 
fewer words than any other language whatever $ 
and though the monosyllables are not so fit for 
numbers, yet that happiness of composition, 
which is peculiar to our language with the Greek, 
makes our poetry as° musical and harmonious as 
that of any nation in the world. And Mr. Den- 
nis, who is a very good judge, says, the English is 
more strong, more full, more sounding, more sig= 
nificant, and more harmonious than-the French. 
I know, says he, very well, that a great. many will 
be unwilling to allow the last; but he alleges 
this as a convincing proof of it, that we have 
blank verse which is not inharmonious, and the 
French pretend to no poetical numbers, without 
the assistance of rhime. And the learned and in- 
genious Mrs. Elstob has given variety of instances 
from our own poets, which sufficiently prove that 
there is a secret sweetness and harmony in verses 
made up of monosyllables artfully placed. Pre- 
face to her Saxon Grammar, p. 13. I shall give 
three examples as brought by that lady from Mr. 
Dryden. A 


Arms and the man I sitig who fore’d by fate. 
From Mr. Creech. 

Nor could the world have born so fierce a flame. 
From sir John Denham’s Coopers-Hill. 


Tho’ deep yet clear ; tho’ gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’er flowing full. 


And indeed there are no subjects but what may 
be nobly and beautifully clothed in an English. 
dress; for our language has whatever is necessary 
to the making a language complete ; for it is sig- 
nificant, easy, Copious, and sweet. But we must 
not enlarge on these matters, I will however 
trespass a little more on your patience, and give 
you. a specimen of the copiousness of our language 
in these two words, Anger and Striking. Anger, 
to express which passion, we use these following 
words, wrath, passion, passionate, sharpness, rage, 
fury, outrage, pet, choler, gaul, fume, storm, fret, 
pelt, chafe, vex, take-on, inflame, kindle, irritate, 
enrage, exasperate, incense, provoke, move, sullen, 
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hasty, furious, dutrageous, mad, look big, placable, 
appease, stomach, animosity, heart-burning, 
rough, hot, snappish, curst, snarl, snuffle, &c. 
So for the word Striking we use; smite, bang, 
beat, bast, buffet, cuff, dash, hit, swinge, thump, 
thwack, blow, stripe, slap, flap, rap, tap, kick, 
wince, spurn, bob, box, fillip, whirret, yerke, 
pummel, punch, rebuff, percussion, repercussion, 
collision, &c. So we say to seeth, or boil broth, 
to stew prunes, poach eggs, coddle apples, bake 
bread, for which expressions to seeth, stew, poach, 
coddle, bake, the Latins have only the word co- 
quere, for pinsere is neither to make bread nor 
bake it. ‘* In pistrino autem pinsuntur farta, uti 
prodeat farina, unde panes confiant in furno, yuo 
sint esui demum coquendi;” as our learned Ga- 
taker hath rightly observed. See, farther, our 
article GRAMMAR, 

To ENGLU’T., »v. a. (engloutir, French.) 
1. To swallow up (Shakspeare). 2, To glut; 
to pamper (Ascham). 

ENGONASIS, in astronomy. See Her- 
CULES. 

To ENGORE. v. a. (from gore.) To pierce 5 
to prick : not used (Spenser). 

To ENGORGE. ». a. (from gorge, Fr.) To 
swallow ; to devour ; to gorge (Spenser). 

To Enco'rGeE. v. n,.To feed with eager- 
ness and voracity (Milton). 

ENGRAFTING. See GarpEnine and 
GRAFTING. ) 

_ To ENGRAIIL. », a. (from grele, French.) 
To indent in curve lines (Carew). 

To ENGRA‘'IN. v. a. from grain.) To die 
oe to die in grain (Spenser). 

‘o ENGRAI!PPLE. v. n. (from grapple.) 
To close with; to contend with hold on each 
other (Daniel). 

To ENGRAISP. v. a. (from grasp.) To 
seize ; to hold fast in the hand (Spenser). 

To ENGRA'VE. v. a. pret. engraved ; part. 
ass. engraved or engraven. (engraver, Fr.) 1. 
0 picture by incisions in any matter (Pope). 

2. To mark wood or stone (Exodus). 3. To 
impress,deeply ; to imprint (Locke): 4. (from 
grave.) To bury; to inter (Spenser) 

ENGRA/VER. s. (from engrave.) A cutter 
in stone or other matter (Hale). 

ENGRAVING, the art of cutting metals, 
precious stones, woods, &c. and representing 
thereon figures, letters, or whatever device or de- 
sign the artist fancies. Engraving is properly a 
branch of sculpture, and is divided into several 
other branches, according to the matter whereon 
it is employed, and the manner of performing it. 

History of Engraving—Engraving is an art 
chiefly of modern invention; having its rise no 
earlier than the middle of the fifteenth century. 
The ancients, indeed, practised engraving on 
precious stones and crystals with very good suc- 
cess; and there are still many of their works re- 
maining equal to any production of the later ages. 
But the art of engraving on plates and blocks of 
wood, to afford prints or impressions, was not 
known till after the invention of painting in oil. 
Of these last, the most ancient mode is that on 
wood ; the first impressions on paper having been 
taken from carved wooden blocks. For this in- 
vention we are indebted to the brief-malers, or 
makers of playing cards, who practised the art in 
Germany about the beginning of the fifteenth 
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century. From the same source may perhaps be 
traced the first idea of moveable types, which ap- ~ 
peared not long after; for these. brief-malers did — 
not entirely confine themselves to the printing and 
painting of cards, but produced also subjects of a 
more devout nature; many of which, taken from 
holy writ, are still preserved in German libraries, — 
with the explanatory text facing the figures; the 
whole engraved in wood. Thus a species of books — 
was formed; such as, Historia sancti Johannisy 
ejusque Visiones Apocalyptice ; Historia Veteris 
& Novi Testamenti, known by the name of the 
Poor Man’s Bible. These short mementos were 
printed only on one side; and two of them being 
pasted together, had the appearance of a single 
leaf. The earliest date on any of these wooden 
cuts*is 1423. The subject is St. Christopher 
carrying the infant Jesus over the sea, preserved 
in a convent at Buxheim near Menningen. [tis 
of a folio size, illuminated in the same manner 
as the playing cards; and at the bottom is this 
inscription: . 


“ Cristoferi faciem die quacunque tueris. 
Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris. 
Millesimo CCCC® XX8 tertio.” 


Upon the invention of moveable types that branch 
of the brief-malers business, so far as it regarded 
the making of books, was gradually discontinued ; 
but the art itself of engraving on wood continued 
in an improving state; and towards the end of © 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, it became customary for almost every one — 
of the German engravers on Copper to engrave 
on wood also. The works of Albert Durer in > 
this style of engraving are justly held in the high- 
est esteem. Italy, France, and Holland, have 
produced many capital artists of this kind; but 
for boldness and spirit we must see the prints of 
Christopher Jegher, who worked under the di- 
rection of Rubens, and was without doubt assist- . 
ed by that great master. The invention of that 
species of engraving distinguished by the appel- 
lation of chiaro-scuro, seems also to be justly claim- 
ed by the Germans, and first practised by Mair; 
one of whose prints of this kind is dated 1499. 
Many excellent works in chiaro-scuro have been 
produced in France; and in Italy it was honoured 
with the performances of Titian and Parmegiano ; 
but the attempts of Jackson, Kirkall, and others 
in England, have not been equally successful. A 
set of excellent prints in this way have lately been 
published by J. Skippe, esq. a connoisseur and : 
dillettante. In Germany, about A. D. 1450, prints 
from engraved copper first. made their appear~ 
ance. The earliest date of a copperplate print is 
indeed only 1461; but however faulty this print 
may be with respect to the drawing, or defective 
in point of taste, the mechanical part of the exe- 
cution of it has by no means the appearance of 
being one of the first productions of the graver. 
We have also several other engravings evidently 
the work of the same master; in which the im- 
pressions are so neatly taken from the plates, and 
the engravings so clearly printed in every part, 
that, according to all appearance, they could not 


- be executed in a much better manner in the pre- 


sent day, with all the conveniences which the 
copperplate printers now possess, and the ad- 
ditional knowledge they must necessarily have 
acquired in the course of more than three cen- 
turies. Hence we may fairly conclude, that if 
they were not the first specimens of the engfa- 
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ver’s workmanship, they were much less the 
_ first efforts of the copperplate printer’s ability. 
It is likewise to be observed, that Martin Shoen, 
who is said to have worked from 1460 to 1486, 
was apparently the scholar of Stoltzhirs ; for he 
followed his style of engraving, and copied from 
him a set of prints representing the passion of 
our Saviour. Now, allowing Stoltzhirs to have 
preceded his disciple only ten years, this carries 
the era of the art back to 1450, as was said above. 
There is no ground to suppose that it was known 
to the Italians till at least ten years afterwards. 
The earliest prints that are known to be theirs 
are a set of the seven planets, and an almanac 
by way of frontispiece ; ou which are directions 
for finding Easter from 1465 to 1517 inclusive : 
and we may be assured that the engravings were 
notantedated, asthe almanac would have thus been 
jess valuable. These prints must therefore have 
been executed in 1464, which is only four years 
later than the Italians claim. The three earliest 
Italian engravers are Finiguerra, Boticelli, and 
Baldini. If we are to refer these prints to any of 
the three, we shall naturally conclude them to be 
the work of Finiguerra or Baldini; for they are 
not equal either in drawing or composition to 
‘those ascribed to Boticelli, which we knew at 
least were designed by him; and as Baldini is ex- 


pressly said to have worked from the designs of 


Boticelli, it will appear most probable that they 
belong to Finiguerra. With respect to the inven- 
tion of etching, it seems to be not well known to 
whom it is to be ascribed. One of the most early 
Specimens is the print by Albert Durer, known 
by the name of the Cannon, dated 1518, and 
thought by some, with little foundation, to have 
deen worked on a plate of iron. Another etching 
by the same artist is Moses receiving the tables 
‘of the law, dated 1524. It was also practised in 
Ttaly soon after this by Parmegiano, in whose 
etchings we discover the hand of the artist work- 
ing out a system as it were from his own ima- 
gination, and striving to produce the forms he 
wanted to express. We see the difficulty he la- 
boured under; and cannot doubt, from the exa- 
mination of the mechanical part of the execution 
of his works, that he had no instruction; and 
that it was something entirely new to him. If 
the story is true, that he kept an engraver by 


profession in his house, the novelty of the art is. 


rendered so much the more probable. He died 
in 1540. As to that species of engraving in which 
the modes of etching and cutting with the graver 


are united, it must have been found necessary 


immediately upon the inyention of etching ; it 
was, however, first carried to perfection by G. 
Audran, and is now almost universally practised, 
whether the work is in strokes or in dots. En- 
graving in dots, the present fashionable method, 
is a very old invention, and the only mode dis- 
covered by the Italians. Agostino de Musis, 
commonly called Augustine of Venice, a pupil of 
Mare Antonio, used it in several of his earliest 
works, but confined it to the flesh, as in the un- 
dated print of an old man seated upon a bank, 
with a cottage in the back ground. He flourish- 
ed from 1509 to 1536. We also find it in a print 
of a single figure standing, holding a cup and 
looking’ upwards, by Giulio Campagnola, who 
engraved about the year 1516, The back ground 
is executed with round dots, made apparently 
with a dry point. The figure is outlined with a 
stroke deeply engraved, and finished with dots, 
in a manner greatly resembling those prints which 


Demarteau engraved at Paris in imitation of red 

chalk. The hair and beard are expressed by 

strokes. Stephen de Laulne, a native of Germa- 

ny, followed the steps of Campagnola; and many 

of his slight works are executed in dots only. 

John Boulanger, a French artist, who flourished 

in the middle of the last century, and his con- 

temporary Nicholas Van Plattenberg, improved 

greatly on this method, and practised it with 

much success. It is only, however, of late that 

it has been considered as an object worthy of ge- 

neral imitation. John Lutma executed this kind 
of work with a hammer and a small punch or 

chisel, Engraving in mezzotinto was invented 

about the middle of the seventeenth century ; 

and the invention has generally been attributed | 
to prince Rupert. (See Mezzorinro.) En- 

graving in aquatinta is quite a recent invention, 

and seems at ence to have been carried to per- 

fection by Sandby, and other artists of the pre- 

sent age. (See Aquatinta.) Engraving with 
the tool was the kind originally practised, and it 
is yet retained for many purposes. For though 
etching be more easy, and other advantages at- 
tend it; yet where great regularity and exactness 
of the stroke or lines are required, the working 
with the graver is much more effectual : on which 
account it is more suitable to the precision neces- 
sary in the execution of portraits ; as there every 
thing the most minute must be made out and ex- 
pressed, according to the original subject, with- 
out any licence to the fancy:of the designer in 
deviating from it, or varying the effect either by 
that masterly negligence and simplicity in some 
parts, or those bold sallies of the imagination and 
hand in others, which give spirit and force to 
history painting. ; 

Historical engravings for the port-folio and 
furniture seemed at one period to advance rapidly 
towards perfection, to which the late alderman 
Boydell greatly contributed ; but the death of 
Strange, Hall, and Woollet, have been almost fa- 
tal to the hopes of the amateur, which rest, in a 
great measure, upon Heath, Sharp, Bromley, and 
a few others, as in this particular instance we do 
not include those eminent foreigners who have, 
or do at present reside in England. Whatever 
deficiencies we may discover in the prosecution 
of the arts in this country, is fortunately not to 
be attributed to want of genius, or relaxation 
from study in the artist; the chill of apathy in 
the rich, who view a wretched coloured aquatint 


with the same or more pleasure than the most la- 


boured production of the graver, is the baleful 
cause of the languishing state of historical en- 
graving. When persons capable of affording pa- 
tronage are taught discrimination, future Wool- 
lets will fascinate the best judges of engraving. 
We have, however, some very fine engravers, in 
different departments, among whom it would be 
unjust not to specify the names of Milton, Scott, 
Lowry, and Mrs. Griffiths. 

ENGRAVING ON COPPER, the making, corre- 
spondently to some delineated figure or design, 
such concave lines on a smooth surface of cop- 
per, either by cutting or corresion, as render it 
capable, when charged properly with any co- 
loured fluid, of imparting by compression an ex- 
act representation of the figure or design to paper 
or parchment, Whether we consider this branch 
of engraving, with regard to its utility, the plea- 
sure it affords, or the difficulty that attends its 
execution, we cannot but confess, that on all 
these accounts it merits a distinguished rank 
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among the polite arts. By this art the cabi- 
nets of the curious are adorned with the por- 
traits of the greatest men of all ages and na- 
tions ; and their memories, their most remark- 
able and most glerious actions, are. trans- 
mitted to the latest posterity. By this art, also, 
the paintings of the greatest masters are multi- 
plied to a boundless number; and the loyers of 
the polite arts, however widely diffused, are en- 
abled to enjoy those beauties, from which their 
distant situations would otherwise have for ever 
debarred them. Persons of moderate fortunes 
are hereby enabled to become possessed of all the 
spirit, and all the poetry, contained in those mi- 
racles of art, which seemed to have been reserved 


for the temples of Italy, or the cabinets of, 


princes, When we reflect, that the engraver, 
beside the beauties of poetic composition, and the 
artful ordinance of design, is to express, merely 
by the means of light and shade, all the various 
tinis of colours and clair-obscure ; to give a relief 
to each figure, and a truth to each object; that 
he is now to paint a sky serene and bright, and 
then leaded with dark clouds; now the pure 
tranquil stream, and then the foaming, raging 
sea; that here he is to express the character of 
ihe man strongly marked in his countenance, 
zud there the minutestornament of his dress ; in 
a word, that he is to represent all even the most 
difficult objects in nature ; we cannct sufficiently 


admire the vast improvements in this art, and. 


that degree of perfection io which it is at this day 
arrived. See Prints. 

Different modes of engraving on copper.——'These are 
as follow: 1. In strokes cut through a thin wax, 
laid upon the copper with a point, and these 


strokes bitten or corroded into the copper with. 


aquafortis. (See Ercuine). 2.In strokes with 
the graver alone, unassisted by aquafortis. In 
this instance, the desigu is traced with a sharp 
tool, called a dry paint, upon ihe plate; and the 
strokes are cut or ploughed upon the copper 
with an instrument distinguished by the name of 
agraver. 8. In strokes first etched and after- 
wards finished with a graver: by this expe- 
dient the two former methods are united. 4, In 
dots without sirokes, which are executed with 
the point upon the wax or ground, bitten in with 
the aquafortis, and afterwards harmonized with 
the graver, by which instrument small dots are 
made; or with the graver alone, as in the flesh 
and finer parts, unassisted with the point. 5. In 
dots first etched and afterwards harmonized with 
ike dry point, performed by a little hammer, 
called opus mallei, or the work of the hammer, as 
practised by Luima, and others. 6. In Mxzzo- 
TINTO. 7, In AguaTinTa, See these articles. 
Instruments used in engraving on copper. — Lhe prin- 
cipal instruments used in engraving with the 
tool are, gravers, scrapers, a burnisher, an oil- 
stone, and a cushion for bearing the plates. 
Gravers are made in several forms with respect 
to the points, some being square, others lozenge ; 
the square graver for cutting broad and deep, 
and the lozenge for more delicate and fine strokes 
and hatches. La Bosse recommends, as the most 
generally useful, such as are of a form betwixt 
the square and lozenge: and he advises, that they 
should be of a good length ; small towards the 
point but stronger upwards, that they may have 
strength enougii to bear dny stress there may be 
occasion to lay upon them: for if they be too 
small and mounted high, they will bend; which 
frequently causes their breaking, especially if 


they be not employed for very small. objects. The 
burnisher is used to assist in the engraving on 
some occasions, as well as to polish the plates. It 
is seven inches long, and made of fine steel well 
polished. ‘The burnisher is formed at one end, 
and a scraper on the other, each about an inch 
and a half long from the point: betwixt them 
about four inches of the instrument is made 
round, and serves as a handle ; and is thicker in 
the middle than at the necks, where the burnisher 
and scraper begin, which necks are only one 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The principal 
application of it in engraving, besides its use 10 
polishing the plates, is to take out any scratches 
or accidéntal defacings that may happen to the 
plates during the engraving; or. to lessen the 
effect of any parts that may be too strongly, 
marked in the work, and require to be taken 
down. A cushion, as it is called, is generally 
used for supporting the plate in such a manner, 
that it may be turned every way withease. If 
is a bag of leather filled with sand, which shou'd 
be of the size that will best suit the plates it 1s in- 
tended to bear. They are round and about one. 
inches over, and three inches in thickness. ‘The 
dry point, or needle, which has heen of late 
much used in engraving, is a tool like an etching 
point, which being drawn hard on, the copper, 
cuts a stroke, and raises a burr; the burr 1s 
scraped off, and there remains a stroke more soft 
and delicate than can be produced in any other, 
way, . | cbt 

Method of engraving on copper—The cushion, 
being laid on the table, the plate must be put 


upon it; and the graver being held in the hand 


in a proper manner, the point must be applied 
to the plate, and moved in the proper direction 
for producing the figures of the lines intended; 
observing, in forming straight lines, to hold the 
plate steady on the cushion ; and where they are 
to be finer, to press more lightly, using greater 
force where they are to be broader and deeper. 
In making circular or other curve lines, hold 
your hand and graver steadily ; and as you work, 
turn your plate upon the cushion against your 
graver, otherwise it will be impossible for you to 
make any circular or curyed line with that neat- 
ness and command of hand you by this means 
may. After part of the work is engraved, it 1s 
necessary to scrape it with the seraper or graver, 
passed in the most level direction over the plate, 
to take off the roughness formed by the cutting 
of the graver; but great care must be taken not 
to incline the edge of the scraper or tool used, in, 
such a manner that it may take the least hold of 


the copper, as it would otherwise produce false — 


strokes or scratches in the engraving ; and that, 


the engraved work may be rendered more visible, 


it may afterwards be rubbed over with a roll of 
felt dipped in oil. ‘In using the graver, 1018 Me-_ 
cessary to carry it as level as possible with the 


surface of the plate; for otherwise, if the fingers _ 


slip betwixt them, the line that will be produced, 
whether curve or straight, will become deeper 


and deeper in the progress of its formation; _ 


which entirely prevents strokes being made at 
one cut, that will be fine at their extremities, and 


larger in the middle ; and occasions the necessity _ 
of retouching to bring them to that state. For - 
this reason, it is very necessary for those who _ 


would learn to engrave in perfection, to endea- 
vour, by frequent trials, to acquire the habit of _ 
making such strokes bath straight and curving, 
by lightening or sinking the graver with the ; 
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jrand,-according to the occasion. If, after finish- 


ing the design, any scratches appear, or any part ~ 


of the engraving be falsely executed, such 
scratches, or faulty parts, must be taken out by 
the burnisher, and further polished, if necessary, 
by the above-mentioned roll: The plate being 
thus engraved, it is proper to round of the 
edges, by using first a rough file, and afterwards 
a smoother ; and to. blunt the corners a little by 
the same means: after which, the burnisher 
should be passed over the edges to give it a far- 
ther polish. In the conduct of ihe graver and 
dry point consists all the art ;*for which there 
are no rules to be given: all depending on the 
habitude, disposition, and genius, of the artist. 
However, besides the explanations already given, 
some general observations and directions may not 
be improper. As the principles of engraving are 
the same with those of painting, a person cannot 
expect to attain any considerable degree of per- 
’ fection in this art who is not a good master of 
design ; and therefore he cought to be well ac- 
quainted both with perspective and architecture: 
for the former, by the proper gradations of strong 
and faint colours, will enable him to throw back- 
wards the figures and other objects of the picture 
(ov design which he purposes to imitate ; and the 
latter will teach him to preserve the due'propor- 
tion of its several orders, which the painter often 
entrusts to the discretion of the engraver. In 
order to preserve equality and union in his 
works, the engraver should always sketch out 
the principal objects of his piece before he under- 
fakes to finish them. In working, the strokes of 
the graver should never be crossed too much in 


_ a lozenge manner, particularly in the representa- | 


Uion of flesh, because sharp angles produce the 
unpleasing effect of lattice-work, and take from 
the eye the xepose which is to it agreeable in all 
kinds of picturesque designs: -we should except 
the case of clouds, tempests, waves of the sea, the 
_ skins of hairy animals, or the leaves of trees, 
where this method of crossing.-may be admitted. 
But in avoiding the lozenge, it is not proper te 
get entirely into the square, which would give 
too much of the hardness of stone. In conduct- 
img the strokes, the action of the figures, and of 
ail their parts, should be considered; and it 
should be observed how they advance towards, 
or recede from the eye; and the graver should 
-bz guided according to the xisings or cavities of 
the muscles or folds, making the strokes wider 
and fainter in the light, and eloser and firmer in 
the shades. Thus the figures will not appear 
jagged ; and the hand should be lightened in such 
‘a manner, that the outlines may be formed and 
terminated without being cut too hard; however, 
though the strokes break off where the muscle 
begins, yet they ought always to have a certain 
connection with each other, so that the first 
stroke may often serve by its return to make-the 
second; which will show the freedom of the /en- 
_graver. In engraving the flesh, the effect may 
be produced in the lighter parts and middle tints 
by long pecks of the graver, rather than by light 
lines; or by round dots; or by dots a little 
lengthened by the graver; or, best of all, by a 
judicious mixture of these together. In engrav- 
ing the hair and the beard, the engraver should 
begin his work by laying the principal grounds, 


and sketching the chief shades in a careless man- 


ner, or with a few strokes; and he may finish it 
at leisure with finer and thinner strokes to the 
extremities, When architecture or sculpture is 


to be represented, except it be old and ruinous 
buildings, the work ought not to be made very 
black; because, as edifices are commonly con- 
structed either of stone or white marble, the co- 
lour, being reflected on all sides, does not pro- 
duce dark or brown shades as in other substances. 
White points must not be put in the pupils of the 
eyes of figures, as in engravings after paintings ; 
nor must the hair or beard be represented as in 
nature, which makes the locks appear flowing in 
the air; because in sculpture there can be no 
such appearances. In engraving cloths of differ- 
ent kinds, linen should be done with finer and 
closer lines than other sorts, and be executed | 
with single strokes. Woollen cloth should be 
engraved wide, in proportion to the coarseness 
or fineness of the stuff, and with only two strokes 3 
and when the strokes are crossed, the second 
should be smaller than the first, and the third 
than the second. Shining stuffs, which are gene- 
rally of silk or satin, and which produce flat and 
broken folds, should be engraved more hard and 
more straight. than others, with one or two 
strokes, as their colours are bright or brown 3— 
and between the first strokes others smaller must 
be joined, which is called interlining. Velvet 
and plush are expressed in the same manner, and 
should always be interlined. Metals, as armour, 
&c. are also represented by interlining, or by 
clear single.strokes. In architecture, the strokes 
which form the rounding object should tend to 
the point of sight ; and when whole columns oc- 
cur, it is proper to produce the effect as much as 
possible by perpendicular strokes. If a gross 
stroke is put, it should be at right angles, and 
wider and thinner than the first stroke. In en- 
graving mountains, the strokes ought to be fre- 
quently discontinued and broken, for sharp and 
craggy objects; and they should be straight, in 
the lozenge manner, and accompanied with long 
points or dots ; and rocks should be represented 
by cross strokes more square and even. Objects 
that are distant towards the horizon should be 
kept very tender, and slightly charged with 
black. Waters that are calm and still are best 
represented by strokes that are straight, and pa- 
rallel to the horizon, interlined with those that 
are finer ; omitting such places as, in consequence 
of gleams of light, exhibit the shining appearance 
of water; and the form of objects reflected from 
the water, at a small distance upon it, or on the 
banks of the water, are expressed by the same 
strokes, retouched more strongly or faintly as oc- 
casion may require, and even by some that are 
perpendicular. For agitated waters, as the 
waves of the sea, the first strokes should follow 
the figure of the waves, and may be interlined, 
and the cross strokes ought to be very lozenge. 
In cascades, the strokes should follow the fall, 
and be interlined. In engraving clouds, the 
graver should sport when they appear thick and 
agitated, in turning every way according’to their 
form and their agitation. If the clouds are dark, 
so that two strokes are necessary, they should be 
crossed more lozenge than the figures, and the 
second strokes should be. rather wider than the 
first. The flat clouds, that are lost insensibly in 
the clear sky, should be made by strokes parallel 
to the horizon, and a little waving ; if second 
strokes are required, they should be more or less 
lozenge; and when they are brought to the ex- 
tremity, the hand should be so lightened that 
they may form no outline. The flat and clear 
sky is represented by paralleland straight strokes, 
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without the least turning. In landscapes, the 
trees, rocks, earth, and herbage, should be etch- 
ed as much as possible; nothing should be left 
for the graver but perfecting, softening, and 
strengthening, ‘The dry point produces an effect 
more delicate than the graver can, and may be 
used to great advantage in linen, skies, distances, 
ice, and often in water, especially in small en- 
gravings. In most things it is proper to etch the 
shadows, only leaving the lighter tints for the 
dry point, graver, &c. 
. To imitate drawings with chalk on copper.—In per- 
forming this, a mixture is used of varied and ir- 
regular dots, made more or less soft, so as to re- 
semble the grain produced by the chalks on pa- 
per. Every stroke of the chalks on paper may 
be considered as an infinite number of adjoining 
points, which are the-small eminences of the 
grain of the paper touched by the chalk in pass- 
_ ing over it, When the copper-plate has been 
polished and varnished, or properly prepared, as 
in the common method of engraving, the draw- 
ing to be imitated may be counterproved on the 
varnish of the plate. If this cannot be conve- 
niently done, black lead pencil, or red chalk, 
must be applied to varnished or oiled paper ; 
and by means of this chalk or pencil, all the 
traces of the original will be transmitted to var- 
nish. The outlines of the object must be formed 
in the etching by points, whose magnitude and 
distance must be determined by the quality of the 
strokes in the original drawing. ‘The artist may 
be provided with pointed instruments or needles 
of various sizes with single or double points. In 
forming the light andshade, he should distinguish 
between those hatches which serve to express the 
perspective of the object, and those which form 
the ground of it. The principal hatches should 
be more strongly marked: the middle tints, if 
etched, should be marked lightly, or they may 
he left till the varnish is taken off, and be per- 
fected with a greater degree of softness, by nee- 
dies or the point of the graver, as the original 
may require. There is nothing peculiar in the 
method of applying the aquafortis in this kind of 
engraving; but it may be observed, that it should 
not be left so long as to corrode the lighter parts 
ico much: if the light parts are sufficiently cor- 
-roded, they may be stopped out with turpentine 
varuish and lamp-black mixed together, and the 
aquafortis may be applied again to the stronger 
parts ; for it will be no detriment to them if the 
points which compose the shade burst into one an- 
other, provided ihe extreme be avoided. When the 
work ofthe aquafortis is finished, and the varnish 
taken off the copper, it will be necessary in the 
softest parts, such as the flesh, &c. to intersiipple 


with proper points; as an effect will be thus pro- - 


duced more delicate than it is possible to attain 
with the aquafortis only; and the strongest shades 
will require additional strength to be given them 
with small strokes of the graver. Drawings 
made with chalks of different colours may be 
imitated in this manner, if a plate be provided 
for every colour.—This method of engraving is 
intended to form a kind of deception, so that the 
connoisseur may not be able, on the first inspec- 
tion, to distinguish between the original drawing 
and the engraving made in imitation of it; and it 
is extremely useful, as it serves to multiply copies 
of drawings left by those masters who excelled in 
the use of chalks, and thus to form and improve 
young artists, who could not have eccess to the 
originals in the practice of drawing. 


Engraving on glass is performed exactly by the | 
same‘process as etching on copper; only using 
the fluoric instead of the nitrous acid. See EreH- 
ING, h.. 

_ Engraving on precious stonesis the representing of 
figures, or devices in relievo or indented, on 
divers kinds of hard polished stones. The an- 
cients excelled in this art ; there being divers an- 
tique agates, cornelians, and opyxes;which surpass 
any thing of that kind the moderns have pro- 
duced. Pyrgoteles among the Greeks, and 
Dioscorides under the first emperors of Rome, 
are the most eminent engravers we read of: the 
former was so esteemed by Alexander, that he 
forbad any body.else to engrave his head ; and 
Augustus’s head, engraven by the latter, was 
deemed so heautiful, that the succeeding em- 
perors chose it for their seal. All the polite arts 
having been buried under the ruins of the Roman 
empire, the art of engraving on stones met with 
the same fate. It was retrieved in Italy at the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when one 
John of Florence, and afier him Dominic of 
Milan, performed works of this kind no way to 
be despised. From that time, such sculptures 
became common in Europe, and particularly in 
Germany, whence great numbers were sent into 
other countries: but they came short of the 
beauty of those of the ancients, especially those 
on precious stones; for, as to those on crystal, 
the Germans, and after their example the French, 
&c. have succeeded well enough. In this branch 
of engraving either the diamond or emery may 
be used, The diamond, which is the hardest of 
all stones, is only cut by itself, or with its own 
matter. The first thing to be done in this branch 
of engraving is, to cement two rough diamonds 
to the ends of two sticks big enough to hold them 
steady in the hand, and to rub or grind then} 
against each other till they be brought to the 
form desired, The dust or powder that is rub- 
bed off serves afterwards to polish them, which is 
performed with a kind of mill that turns a wheel 
of soft iron. The diamond is fixed in a brass 
dish ; and, thus applied to the wheel, is covered 
with diamond dust, mixed up ‘with the oil of 
olives ; and when the diamond is to be cut facet- 
wise, they apply first one face, then another, ‘to 
the wheel. Rubies, sapphires, and topazes, aré 
cut and formed the same way on a copper wheel, 
and polished with tripoli diluted in water. As to 
agates, arnethysts, emeralds, hyacinths, granites, 
rubies, and others of the softer stones, they are 
cut on a leaden wheel, moistened with emery 
water, and polished with tripoli on a pewter 
wheel. Lapis lazuli, opal, &c. are polished on a 
wooden wheel. To fashion and engrave vases of 
agate, crystal, lapis lazuli, or the like, a kind of 
lathe, like that used by pewterers, is used to hold 
the vessels, which are io be wrought with proper 
tools: that of the engraver generally holds the 
tools, which are turned by a wheel ; and the ves- 
selis held to them to be cut and engraved, either 
in relievo or otherwise; the tools being moistened 
from time to time with diamond dust and oil, or 
at least emery and water. To engrave figures or 
devices on any of these stones, when polished, 
such as medals, seals, &c. they use a little iron 


-wheel, the ends of whose axis are received within 


two pieces of-iron, placed upright, as in the tur- 
ner’s lathe ; and tobe braught closer, or Set fur- 
ther apart, at pleasure ; at one end of the axis are 
fitted: the. proper tools, being kept tight: by a 
screw. Lastly, The:wheel is turned by the foot, 
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and the stone applied by the hand to the tool, 
and is shifted and conducted as occasion requires. 
The tools are generally of iron, and sometimes of 
brass ; their form is various, but they generally 
bear some resemblance to chisels, gouges, &c. 
Some have small round heads, like buttons, others 
like ferrels, to take the pieces out, and others flat, 
&c. When the stone has been engraven, it is 
polished on wheels of hair brushes and tripoli. 
Engraving on steel is chiefly employed in cut- 
ting seals, punches, matrices, and dyes, proper 
for striking coins, medals, and counters. The 
method of engraving with the instruments, &e, 
is the same for coins as for medals and counters: 
all the difference consists in their greater or less 
relievo; the relievo of coins being much less 
considerable than that of medals, and that of 
counters still less than that of coins. Engravers 
in steel commonly begin with punches, which are 
in relievo, and serve for making the creux orca- 
wities of the matrices and dyes; though sometimes 
they begin with the creux or hoilowness; but 
then it is only when the intended work is to be 
cut very shallow. The first thing that is done is 
designing the figures; the next is the moulding 
them in wax, of the size and depth they are to 
' Jie, and from this wax the punch is engraven. 
‘When the punch is finished they give it a very 
high temper, that it may the beiter bear the blows 
of the hammer with which it is struck, to give 
- ‘the impression to ihe mairice. ‘Che steel is made 
hot to soften it, that it may the more readily take 
the impression of the punch; and after striking 
the punch on it in this staie, they proceed to 
touch up or finish the strokes and lines, where, 
by reason of their fineness, or the too great re- 
lievo, they are any thing defective, with steel 
gravers of different kinds; chisels, flatters, &c. 
‘being thé privcipal instruments used in graving 
on steel. The figure being thus finished, they 
‘proceed to engrave the rest of the medal, as the 
mouldings of the border, the engrailed ring, let- 
ters, &c. with little steel punches, well tempered, 
‘and very sharp. 
Engraving on wood. (See Curtine). It is per- 
formed in three different modes, viz. 1. Witha 
single block, on which the design is traced with 
@ pen, and ‘those parts which should be white 
carefully hotiowed out. This block is afterwards 
_ printed by the letter-press printers, in the same 
manner as they print a book. 2. With two, three 
or more biocks; the first having the outlines cut 
upon it; the second is reserved for the darker 
_ Shadows; and the third for the shadows which 
terminate upon the lights ; and these are substi- 
tuted in their turn, each print receiving an im- 
pression from every block. This mode of en- 
graving is called chiaro-scuro, and was designed 
to represent the drawings of the old masters. 
3. On wood and on copper: in these the outline 
_ 4s engraved in a bold dark style upon the cop- 
per: and two or more blocks of wood are substi- 
_ tuted to produce the darker and lighter shadows, 
as before. « - 
_ ' To ENGRYEVE. v. a. To pain, to vex 
(Spenser):° | 
To ENGROISS. v. a. (grossir, French.) 1. 
To thicken ; to make thick (Spenser). 
increase in bulk (/Yotton). 3. To fatten; to 
plump up (Shakspeare). 4. To seize in the 
gross (South).’ 5.To purchase the whole of 
- any commodity for the sake of selling at a high 
price. 6.To copy ina large hand (Pope). 


2. To 


EN I 
- ENGROISSER. s. (from engross.) He that 


purchases large quantities of any commodity, 
in order to'sell it at a high price (Locke). - 

ENGRO/SSMENT. s. (from engross.) Ap- 
propriation of things in the gross; exorbitant 
acquisition (Swift). 

Lo ENGUA‘RD. »v. a. (from guard.) To 
protect ; to defend: not used (Shkakspeare). 

ENGYTHECA, in antiquity, a cupboard. 

To ENHA/‘NCE. »v. a. (enhausser, French.) 
1. To lift up; td raise ou high: obsolete (Spen- 
ser). 2. To raise; to advance (Locke). 3. 
To raise in esteem (Atterbury), 4. To aggra- 
vate (Hammond). 

ENHA’NCEMENT. s. (from enhance.) 1. 
Increase; augmentation of value (Bacon). 2. 
Aggravation ; increase of ill (Government of 
the Tongue). 

ENHARMONICG, in the ancient musié, 
one of their genera, so called from its superior 
excellence. This genus, says Brossard, was 
greatly used in the Greek music, especially in 
dramatic performances ; but. as those almost 
insensible elevations and fallings of the voice 
wherein it consists are too difficult, and as they 
sometimes make the concord false, it has been 
laid aside, and even lost, though many great 
authors have attempted to recover it. Others 
Say it is a species of music, the modulation 
whereof proceeds by intervals less than semi- 
tones, as the semitone minor, enharmonic 
diesis, and third major. 

ENIF, an Arabic word signifying nose: in 
astronomy, it is applied to the star «in Pegasus, 
called Enif Alfaras,.the Horse’s Nose. 

ENI/GMA. s. (enigma, Latin.) A riddle; 
an obscure question ; a position expressed in 
remote and ambiguous terms. See /ENIGMA. 

ENIGMA'TICAL. a. (from enigma.) 1. 
Obscure; ambiguously or darkly expressed 
(Brown). 2. Cloudy; obscurely conceived or 
apprehended (Hammond). . 3 

ENIGMA‘TICALLY. ad. In a’sense dif- 


‘ferent from that which the words in their fa- 


miliar acceptation imply (Brown). 

ENVGMATIST. .s. (from enigma.) One 
who deals in obscure and. ambiguous matters ; 
a maker of riddles (Addison). 

To ENJONIN. v. a. (enjoindre, French.) To 
direct ; to order; to prescribe (Tillotson). 

ENJO/INER. s. One who gives injunc- 
tions. 

- ENJOUNMENT. s. Direction; command 
(Brown). ; 

To ENJO’Y. v. a. (enjouir, French.) 1.'To 
feel or perceive with pleasure (Addison). 2. 
To obtain possession or fruition of (Malton). 
3. To please; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
delight (More). 

To Enso’y, v. n. To live in happiness (M/il- 
ton). 

ENJ O’/YER. s. One that has fruition. 

_ ENJO'YMENT, s. Happiness; fruition 
(Tillotson). 

ENIXUM, among the older chemists, a na- 
tural sulphat of soda. The sal enixum of Pa- 
racelsus is the residuum, or caput mortuttm, 
resulting from a distillation of spirit of nitre, 
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ENN 
with sulphuric acid of a white colour, and 
pleasant subacid taste. . 

To ENKYNDLE. v. a. (from kindle.) 1. 
To set on fire; to inflame (Shakspeare). 2. 
To rouse passions (Shakspeare). 3. To incite 
to any act or hope (Shakspeare). 

To ENLA/RGE, v. n. (enlargir, French.) 
1. To make greater in quantity or appearance. 
2. ‘To increase any thing in magnitude; to ex- 
tend (Locke). 3. To increase by representa- 
tion; to magnify. 4..To dilate; to expand 
(Corinthians). 5. 'To set free from limitation 
C(Shakspeare). 6.'To extend to more purposes 
or uses (Hooker). _7.'To amplify; to aggran- 
dize (Locke). 8. To release from confine- 
ment (Shakspeare). 9. To diffuse in eloquence 
(Clarendon). 

To Enxale ce. v. n. To expatiate; to speak 
in many words (Clurendon). 

ENLA’RGEMENT. s. (from enlarge.) 1. 
Increase; augmentation; further extension 
(Hayward). 2. Release from. confinement 
(Shakspeare). 3. Magnifying representation 
(Pope). »4. Expatiating speech ; copious dis- 
course (Clarendon). 

ENLA/RGER. s. Amplifier; one that in- 
creases or dilates any thing (Brown). . 

To ENLIGHT. v. a. (from light.) To illu- 
minate ; to supply with light (Pope). 

To ENLIGHTEN. v. a. (from light.) 1. To 
illuminate; to supply with light (Psalms). 
2. To quicken inthe faculty of vision (Sa- 
‘muely. 3. To instruct; to furnish with in- 
crease of knowledge (Rogers). 4, 'To cheer; 
to exhilarate; to gladden. 
with divine knowledge. 

ENLVGHTENER. s. (from enlighten.) 1. 
Illuminator ; one that gives iight (Melton). 2. 
Instructor. : 

To ENLINK. v. a. (from link.) To chain 
to; to connect (Shakspeare). 

To ENLI’VEN. v. a. (from life, live.) 1. 
To make quick ; to make alive;to animate 
2. To make vigorous or active (Swift). 3. ‘To 
make sprightly or vivacious. 4. ‘To make gay 
or cheerful in appearance. ; 

ENLI’VENER. s. That which animates ; 
that which invigorates (Dryden). | 

To ENLU’MINE. ». a. (enluminer, Fr.) 
To illumine; to illuminate: not in use (Spen- 
Ser). 


ENMANCHE, in heraldry, is when lines. 


‘are drawn from the centre of the upper edge of 
’ the chief to the sides, to about half the breadth 
of the chief; signifying sleeved, or resembling 
a sleeve, from the French manche. 


E/NMITY. s. (from enemy.) 1. Unfriendly 


disposition; malevolence; aversion (Locke).: 
2. Contrariety of interests or inclinations ;. 


mutual malignity (Milton). 3. State of opposi- 
sition (James). 4. Malice; mischievous at- 
tempts (Atterbury). . 
To ENMA/RBLE. v.,a. (from marble.) To 
turn to marble: obsolete (Spenser). ) 
_ To ENME’SH. v. a. (from mesh.) To net ; 
to entangle; to entrap (Shakspeare). 
ENNEADECATERIS, in chronology, a 


cycle, or period of ninetegn solar or lunar years, 


5. To illuminate. 


; ENO 

H/NNEAGON. s. (ewe and “yone.) A figure’ 
of nine angles. See PoLyGon. ° | 

ENNEAHEDRIA, in natural history, a 
genus of columnar, crystalliform, and double- 
pointed spars, composed of a trigonal column, 
terminated at each end by a trigonal pyramid. 
Of this genus there are several species, distin- 
guished by the length or shortness of the co- 
lumn and pyramids, none of which give fire 
with steel, but all of them.ferment with aqua-: 
fortis, See SPAR. 

ENNEANDRIA. (eva, nine, and avip, a’ 
husband.) In botany, nine-stamened. ‘The 
name of the ninth class in the Artificial System’ 
of Linnéus ; comprehending such plants as 
bear hermaphrodite flowers with nine stamens, | 
Also of an order in the classes monadelphia 
and dicecia. faci 

ENNEAPE'TALATE COROL, in bo- 
tany, a nine-petalled corol: or, a flower of. 
nine petals; as in thea viridis, magnolia, and 
liriodendron. 

ENNEA/TICAL.,. a. (evea.) Enneatical, 
days, are every ninth day of a sickness; and: 
amar years, every ninth year of one’s 
ife. . | 

ENNIS, a borough of Ireland, in the county 
of Clare. - It is large and populous, and situate’ 
: the Fergus. Lat. 52.49 N. Lon. 8. 54 


ENNISCORTHY, a borough of Ireland, 
in the county of Wexford. It has a manufac-. 
ture of coarse woollen cloth, and some consi- 
derable iron works,, Lat. 52. 28 N. Lon,.6,. 
48 W. . 

ENNIUS (Quintus), an ancient poet, born 
at Rudi, in Calabria. His stile is rough and 
unpolished, but his defects, which are more 
particularly attributed to the age in which he 
lived, have been fully compensated by the 
energy of his expressions, and the fire of his 
poetry. Ennius wrote in heroic verse the an- 
nals of the Roman republic, and displayed 
much knowledge of the world in some drama- 
tical and satirical compositions, He died of 
the gout, contracted by his frequent intoxicae. 
tion, about 169 years before: the Christian 
era, in the 70th year of his age. Scipio; on 
his death-bed, ordered his body to be buried by: 
the side of his poetical friend. Conscious of 
his merit as the first epic poet of Rome, Ennius 
bestowed on himself the appellation of the 
Homer of Latium. ° Of all his writings, no- 
thing now remains but fragments, happily 
collected from the quotations of ancient au- 
thors. a et 

To ENNO'BLE. », a. (ennoblir, French.) 
1. To raise from commonalty to nobility (Shak- _ 
speare). 2. To dignify; to aggrandize; to, 
exalt; to raise (South). 3.'To elevate; to — 
magnify (Waller). 4. To make famous or il-, 
lustrious (Bacon)... ) . . 3 

ENNO'BLEMENT. s. (from ennoble.) 1. 
The act of raising to the rank of nobility. 2. _ 
Exaltation ; elevation ; dignity (Glanville)... 

ENOCH. (qm, Heb. i. e. dedicated.) The, - 
son of Cain, in honour of whom... » yok 
_ Enocu, the first city.taken notice of in 
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Geripture, was so called by Cain, who built it. 
Jt was situated east of Eden, Gen. iv. 17. 
Enocu, the son of Jared, and father of Me- 
thuselah, was born A.M. 622. At the age of 
sixty-five he begat Methuselah, and lived 300 
“aye after, and had several sons and daughters. 
Enoch walked with God ; and after that he 
had lived 365 years, ‘* he was not, for God 
took him.” Some construe these last words, 
as if they intimated that Enoch died a natural 
death, because in reality he lived not near so 
long as the other patriarchs of those times; as 
if God, to seeure him from corruption, had 
taken him early out of this world. But the ge- 
nerality of the fathers and commentators assert 
that he died not, but was translated out of the 
sight of men, as Elijah was. The apostle 
Paul shows very clearly that Enoch was tran- 
slated, and did not see death, Heb. xi. 5. 
». fxocn (The prophecy of), an apocryphal 
book, ascribed to Enoch. The apostle Jude, 
ver. 14, 15, cites a passage from the book of 
Enoch, which has very much exercised. inter- 
preters. The question is, whether the apostle 
took this passage out of any particular book 
‘written by Enoch, which might be extant in 
the fiyst ages of the church? whether he re- 
ceived it by tradition? or lastly, by some parti- 
cular revelation? It is thought probable, that 
he read it in the book ascribed to Enoch, 
which, though apocryphal, might contain se- 
-yeral truths that St. Jude, who was favoured 
with a supernatural degree of understanding, 
might make use of to the edification of ihe 
faithful. The ancients greatly esteemed this 
work. ‘Tertullian-expresses his concern that 
it was not generally received. That father, on 
the authority,of this book, deduces the original 
of idolatry, astrology, and unlawful arts, from 
the revolted angels, who married with the 
daughters of men. St, Augustin allows, in- 
deed, that Enoch wrote something divine, be- 
cause he is cited by St. Jude; but he says, it 
‘was not without reason that this book was not 
inserted in the canon, which was preserved in 
the temple at Jerusalem. This father suffi- 
ciently insinuates, that the authority of this 
book is doubtful, and that it cannot be proved 
that it was really-written by Enoch. Indeed, 
the account it gives of giants engendered by 
angels, and not by men, has manifestly the air 
of a fable, and the most judicious critics believe 
it ought not to be ascribed to Enoch. 
ENODAITION. s. (enodatio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of untying a knot. 2, Solution ofa 
difficulty. 
_ ENODOUS, in botany, knotless, With- 
out knots or joints: in opposition to nodous or 
knotted. | 
ENORMITY. s. (from enormous.) 1. De- 
vidtion from rule; irregularity. @. Deviation 
from. right; depravity ; corruption (Hooker). 
3. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany (Sw2/t). 


ENO'RMOUS. a.. (enormis, Latin.) 1. Ir- 


regular; out of rule (Milton).. 2. Excursive 5. 


beyond the limits of a regular figure (Newéon). 
3. Disordered 3; confused (SAakspeare). 4. 
“Wicked beyond the ‘common measure. 


Sy 
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Exceeding in bulk the common measures 
(Pope). 

ENO'RMOUSLY. ad. Beyond measure. 

ENO’/RMOUSNESS. s. Imméeasurable 
wickedness (Decay of Piety). 

ENOS, the son of Seth, and father of Cai- 
nan, was born in the year of the world 235. 

ENO/UGH. a. plural enow. (senoh, Sax.) 
In a sufficient measure; so as may satisfy 
(Locke). . 

Enolueu. s. 1. Something sufficient in 
greatness or excellence (Temple). 2. Some- 
thing equal to a man’s powers or faculties 
(Bacon). 

Ewoluer. ad. 1. ln a sufficient degree ; in 
a degree that gives satisfaction.. 2. lt notes a 
slight augmentation of the positive degree: I 
am ready enough fo quarrel. 3. Sometimes it 
notes diminution: the song is well enough. 
4. An exclamation noting fulness or satiety 
(Shakspeare). 

ENO!W. The plural of enough. 

EN PASSANT, ad.(French.) By the way. 

To ENRAIGE. v..a. (enrager, French.) To 
irritate ; to make furious (Walsh). 

To ENRA'NGE. v. a. (from range.) To 
place regularly ; to put in order (Spenser), 

_ To ENRA!NK. v. a. (from rank.) To place 
in orderly ranks (Shakspeare). 

To ENRA/PT.v. a. (from rapt.) To throw 
into an ecstacy; to transport with enthusiasm 
(Shakspeare). 

To ENRAIPTURE, v. a. (from rapture.) 
To transport with pleasure; to delight highly. 

To ENRAIVISH. v,a. (from ravish.) Ta 
throw into ecstacy (Spenser). 

ENRA/VISHMENT. s. (from enravish.) 
Ecstacy of delight (Glanvelle). 

To ENRUCH. v. a. (enricher, French.) 1. 
To make wealthy; to make opulent (Shak- 
speare). 2. To fertilize; to make fruitful 
(Blackmore). 3. To store; to supply with 
augmentation of any thing desirable (Raleigh). 

ENRI/CHMENT. s. 1. Augmentation of 
wealth. 2. Amplification; improvement by 
addition (Bacon). 

To ENRIVDGE. »v. a. To form with longi- 
tudinal protuberances or ridges (Shakspeare). 

To ENRING, v. a. (from ring.) To bind 
round; to encircle (Shakspeare). 

To ENRUPEN. v. a. (from ripe.) To ripen ; 
to mature; to bring to.perfection (Donne). 


To ENRO’BE. ». a. (from robe.) To dress; 


to clothe; to habit; to invest (Shakspeare). 


To ENRO'‘L. v. a. (enroller, French.) 1. 


2:\To 
3. To 


To insert in a roll or register (Sprat). 
record; to leave in writing (Milton). 
involve; to inwrap (Spenser). _ . 

ENRO’LLER. s. He that enrols ; he that 
registers. hd Sul 

ENRO'LMENT. s. Reyister; writing in 
which any thing is recorded; record (Davies). 

EN RONDEAU, a musical term, signify- 
ing in the manner of a rondeau. . 

To ENRO/OT. »v. a. To fix by the root ; to 
implant deep (Shakspeare). 

To ENRO'UND. v. a. To environ; to sur- 
round; to encircle; to enclose (Shakspeare). 


> 


ENS 
» ENS, among metaphysicians, denotes entity, 
being, or existence: this the schools call ens 
reale, and ens positivum ; to distinguish it from 
their ens rationis, which is only an imaginary 
thing, or exists in the imagination. 

Ens, among chemists, imports the power, 
virtue, and efficacy, which certain substances 
exert upon our bodies. | | ; 

ENSA’MPLE. s. (essempio, Ital.) Example; 
pattern ; subject of imitation (Sanderson), 

. To Ensalmpve. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
exemplify ; to shew by example (Spenser). 

To ENSA’NGUINE. v. a. (sanguis, Lat.) 
To smear with gore; to suffuse with blood 
(Milton). . 

ENSA!TAE. (ensis, a sword.) In botany, 
the fifth order in Linnéus’s Fragments, and the 
sixth in the natural orders at the end of Gen: 
Pl. Containing some of the liliaceous plants, 
which have sword-shaped leaves. 

To ENSCHE/DULE. ». a. To insert ina 
schedule or writing (Shakspeare). 

_ To ENSCO'NCE. v. a. To cover as with a 
fort; to secure (Shakspeare). . 

To ENSE’/AM. v. a. To sew up; to enclose 
by a seam (Camden). . 

To ENSE’AR. v. a. Tocauterize; to stanch 
or stop with fire (Shakspeare). 

ENSEELED, in falconry, is said of a hawk 
that has a thread drawn through her upper eye- 
a a made fast under her beak, to take away 
the sight. 

‘ENSEMBLE, a French term, sometimes 
used in our language; literally signifying toge- 
ther, or one with another: being formed from 
the Latin in and simul. In architecture, we 
say the ensemble, or tout ensembie, of a build- 
ing; meaning the whole work, or composi- 
tion, considered together, and not in parts; and 
soinetimes, also, the relative proportion of the 
parts to the whole. ‘ All those pieces of build- 
ing make a fine ensemble.” 

Zo ENSHIELD. v. a. To shield; to cover; 
to protect (Shakspeure). - — . 

To ENSHRUNE. v. a. To enclose in a chest 
or cabinet; to preserve as a thing sacred (Tate). 

- ENSIFORM. (ensiformis, cartilago, from 
ensts, a sword, and forma, resemblance.) 
Sword-like. A term applied to a cartilage. 
See CARTILAGO ENSIFORMIS. 

Ewsiform Lear. (folium ensiforme.) In 
botany, sword-shaped, or sword-form: anci- 
pital or two-edged, tapering from the base to- 
wards the point; as in some species of ixia, 
gladiolus, iris, &c. 

E’/NSIGN. s. (enseigne, French.) 1. The 
flag or standard of a regiment (Shakspeare). 
2. Any signal to assemble (Isaiah). 3. Badge; 
inatk of distinction (Waller). 4. The officer 
of foot who carries the flag. / 

E’/NSIGNBEARER. s. He that carries the 
flag; the ensign (Sidney). 

To ENSLAIVE. v. a. (from slave.) 1. To 
reduce to servitude; to deprive of liberty (Mzl- 
ton). 2. To make over to another as his slave 
or bondman (Locke). 

-ENSLAIVEMENT, s. The state of servi- 
tude; slavery (South). 
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ENSLA‘VER. s. (from enslave.) He that 
reduces others tu servitude (Sw?ft). 

- To ENSU’E. v. a. (ensuivre, Fr.) To fol~ 
low ;, to pursue (Davies). 

To Ensv’s. v. x. 1, To follow as a conse- 
quence to premises (Hooker). 2. To succeed 
in a train of events, or course of time (Shak- 
speare). ' 

ENSU/RANCE. s. (from ensure.) 1. Ex- 
emption from hazard, obtained by the payment 
ofacertain sum, 2. The sum paid for secu- 


rity. 

ENSU/RANCER. s. (from ensurance.) He 
yea undertakes to exempt from hazard (Dry- 

en). 

To ENSU’RE. v. a. (from sure.) 1. To'as+ 
certain; to make certain; to secure (Swift). 
2. ‘lo exempt any thing from hazard by paying 
a certain. sum, on condition of being reimbursed 
for miscarriage. 3. To promise reimbursement | 
of any miscarriage for a certain reward stipu- 
lated (L’ Estrange). | 

ENSU’RER. s. (from ensure.) One wha 
makes contracts of ensurance. 

ENTABLATURE, in architecture, is that 
part of an order of column which is over the 
capital, comprehending the architrave, frieze, 
and corniche. This is sometimes called the 
trabeation. As the grand parts, or divisions 
above-mentioned, vary in the different orders, 
it is manifest that the entablature varies also. 

ENTAILL. s. (from the French entaillé, 
cut.) ‘The estate entailed or settled, with regard 
to the rule of its descent. 2. The rule of de- 
scent settled for any estate. 3. Engraver’s 
work ; inlay: obsolete (Spenser). a. 

To Ewr a/v. v.a. (tailler, to cut, French.) 
1. 'To settle the descent of any estate, so that, 
it cannot be by any subsequent possessor be- 
queathed at pleasure (Dryden). 2. To fix un- 
alienably upon any person or thing (Tillotson), 
3. To cut: obsolete (Spenser). — 

To ENTA/ME. v. a. To tame; to subju- 
gate; to subdue (Shakspeare). 

To ENTA/NGLE. v. a. To inwrap or in- 
snare with something not easily extricable. 2. 
To lose in multiplied involutions. 3. To twist 
or confuse in such a manner as that a separation 
cannot easily be made. 4. 'To involve in difh- 
culties; to embarrass; to perplex (Clarendon). 
5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 6. To insnare by 
captious questions or artful talk (Matthew). 7. 
To distract with variety of cares (Timothy). 8. 
To multiply the intricacies or difficulties of a 
work. 

ENTA/NGLEMENT. s. (from entangle.) 
1, Involution of any thing intricate or adhesive. 
Q. Perplexity; puzzle (Dore). . 

ENTA/NGLER. s. One that entangles, 

To E/NTER. ». a. (entrer, French.) 1. To 
go or come into any place (Aéterbury). 2. To 
initiate in a business, method, or society 
(Locke). 3. To introduce or admit into any 
counsel (Shakspeare). 4. To set down in 
writing (Graunt). aie 

To EInTER. v. n. 1. To come in; to go in 
(Judges). 2. To penetrate mentally; to make 
intellectual entrance (Watis), 3. To engage 


ENT 
in (dddison). 4. To be initiated in (Mal- 


fon). 
_ ENTERDE’AL, s. (entre and deal.) Reci- 
procal transactions: obsolete (Spenser). 
ENTERING. s. (from enter.) Entrance ; 
passage into a place (Isaiah). . 
ENTERITIS. (enéeritis, evlepidics from evlepov, 
an intestine.) Inflammation of the intestines. 
It is a genus of diseases in the class pyrexia, 
and order phlegmasiz of Cullen, and is known 
by the presence of pyrexia, fixed pain in the 
abdomen, costiveness, and vomiting. 


To ENTERLA/CE. v. a. (entrelasser, Fr.) 


To intermix; to interweave (Sidney). 

ENTEROCE’LE. (enferocele,  eszgoxnan, 
from sega, an intestine, and xn, a tumour.) 
Hernia intestinalis. Every hernia. may be so 
called that is produced by the protrusion of an 
intestine, whether it be in the groin, navel, or 
elsewhere. 


-_ ENTERO-EPIPLOCE'LE. (entero-epiplo- 


cele, EVTEQO~ETLTAOKMAN from EVTEOOVs ATL intestine, 
emumnooy, the epiploon, and xan, a tumour.) A 


rupture formed by the protrusion of part of an. 


intestine, with a portion of the epiploon. 

ENTERO-HYDROCE!LE. (entero-epiplocele, 
SYVTEDOMEMLTNOKNAN, from €yTepov, Ath intestine, UdwWes 
water, and xy, a tumour.) An intestinal 
hernia with water in the scrotum, 

ENTERO/MPHALUS. (enteromphalus, ev- 
repoeGeroc, from eee, an intestine, and ouge= 
a@-, the navel.) An umbilical hernia produced 
by the protrusion of a portion of an intestine. 

ENTERO!LOGY. s. (eveepov and Aoyor.) ‘The 
anatomical account of the bowels and internal 
parts. . . 

ENTERORA’PHIA. (enteroraphia, evTEpo= 
pen, from syrepoy, an intestine, and eagy, a SU- 
ture.) The sewing together the divided edges 
of an intestine. | 

-ENTERPA/RLANCE. s. (entre and par- 
ler, Fr.) Parley; mutual talk ; conference 
(Hayward). 

ENTERPLEADER. s. (enére and plead.) 
The discussing of a point incidentally falling 
out, before the principal cause can take end 
(Cowley). : 

-E/N'TERPRISE. s. (entreprise, Fr.) An 
undertaking of hazard; an arduous attempt 
(Dryden). 

To Elnrerprise. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To undertake; to attempt; to essay (Tem- 
ple). 2. To receive; to entertain: obsolete 
(Spenser). 

F/NTERPRISER. s. A man of enterprise ; 
one who undertakes great things (Hayward). 

To ENTERTAIN. vw. a. (entretenir, Fr.) 
1. To converse with; to talk with (Locke). 
2. To treat at the table (Addison). 3. To re- 
ceive hospitably (Hebrews). 4. To keep in 
one’s service (Shakspeare). 5. To reserve in 
the mind (Decay of Piety). 6. To please; 
to amuse ; to divert (Addison). 7. To admit 
with satisfaction (Locke). 
 ENTERTA/‘INER. s. (from entertatn.) 1. 


He that keeps others in his service (Bacon). 
2. He that treats others at his table (Smairidge). 


3. He that pleases, diverts, or amuses. 


(Davies), 
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ENTERTA/INMENT. s. 1. Conversation. 


2. Treatment at the table; convivial provision 
(Waller). 3. Hospitable reception. 4. Re- 
ception; admission (Tillotson). 5. The state 
of being in pay as soldiers or servants. (Shak- 
speare). 6. Payment of soldiers: obsolete 
7. Amusement; diversion (Tem- 
ple). 8. Dramatic performance; the lower 
comedy. 

ENTERTI/SSUED. a. (entre and tissue.) 
Interwoven or intermixed with various colours 
or substances (Shakspeare). 

To ENTHRO/NE. ». a. (from throne.) 1. 
To place .on a regal seat (Shakspeare).. 2.'To 
invest with sovereign authority (Ayliffe.) / 

ENTHU/SIASM. s. (ssctacpos.) 1. A vain 
belief of private revelation; a vain confidenee 
of divine favour (Locke). 2. Heat of imagi- 
nation ; violence of passion. 3. Elevation of 
fancy; exaltation of ideas (Dryden). 

ENTHUSIASM, an ecstasy of the mind,. 
whereby it is led to think and. imagine things 
in a sublime, surprising, yet probable manner. 
This is the enthusiasm felt in. poetry, oratory, 
music, painting, sculpture, &c. Ina religious 
sense, it implies a transport of the mind, 
whereby it fancies itself inspired with some 
revelation, impulse, &c. from heaven. Mr. 
Locke gives the following description of en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ In all ages, men in whom me« 
lancholy has mixed with devotion, or whose 
conceit of themselves has raised them into an 
opinion of a great familiarity with God, and a 
nearer admittance to his favour than is afforded 
to others, have often flattered themselves with 
a persuasion of an immediate intercourse with 
the Deity, and frequent communications from 
the Divine Spirit, Their minds being thus 
prepared, whatever groundless opinion comes 
to settle itself strongly upon their fancies, is an 
Ulumination from the Spirit of God. And 
whatsoever odd action they find in themselves 
a strong inclination to do, that impulse is con- 
cluded to be a call or direction from heaven, 
and must be obeyed. It is a commission from 
above, and they cannot err in executing it. 
This 1 take to be properly enthusiasm, which, 
though arising from the conceit of a warm and 
overweening brain, works, when. it once gets. 
footing, more powerfully. on the persuasions 
aud: actions of men than either reason or reve- 
lation, or both together; men being most for- 
wardly obedient to the impulses they receive 
from themselves.” | 
_ ENTHU'SIAST. 5. (ebeciases.) 1. One who 
vainly imagines a private revelation ; one who 
has avain confidence of his intercourse with 
God (Locke). 2. One of a hot imagination, 
or viclent passions (Pope). 3. One of elevated 
fancy, or exalted ideas (Dryden). MK 

ENTHUSIA/STICAL. Enruusta!stic., 
a. (evOsorecinos.) 1. Persnaded of some commu- 
nication with the Deity (Calamy). 2. Vehe- 
mently hot in any cause. 3, Elevated in fancy ; 
exalted in ideas (Burnet). 

ENTHY MEME, in logic and rhetoric, an. 
argument consisting only of two Poa . 
an antecedent, and a consequent deduced from 


ENT 


it.. The word is Greek wSupnuey formed of the 
verb xGuusicba, to think, conceive, a compound 
of ‘a duos, mind. ‘the enthymeme is the 
most simple and elegant of all argumentations ; 
being what a man, in arguing closely, com- 
monly makes, without attending at all to the 
form. Thus, that verse remaining of Ovid’s 
tragedy, entitled Medea, contains an enthy- 
meme; Servare potut, perdere. an possum ro- 
gas: ‘* I was able to save you; consequently 
to have destroyed you.” All the beauty would 
have been lost, had all the propositions been 
expressed ; the mind is displeased with a re- 
hearsal of whats no ways necessary. Some- 
times, also, the two propositions of an enthy- 
meme are both included in a single proposition, 
which Aristotle calls an enthymematical sen- 
tence, and gives this instance thereof: Mortal, 
do not bear an immortal hatred. The whole 
enthymeme would be, Thou art mortal; let 
not, therefore, thy hatred be immortal. 

To ENTI'CE. v. a. To allure ; to attract; to 
draw by blandishments or hopes (Ascham). 

. ENTI'CEMENT. s. 1. The act or practice 
of alluring to ill (Hooter). 2. The means by 
which one is allured to ill; allurement; blan- 
dishment (Taylor). . 

. ENTICER. s. One that allures to ill. 

ENTI/CINGLY. ad. (from entice.) Charm- 
ingly ; in a winning manner (Addison). 

E/NTIERTY. s. (entierté, Fr.) The whole 
(Bacon). . 

ENTIRE. a. (entier, French.) 1. Whole; 
undivided (Bacon). 2. Unbroken ; complete 
in its parts (Newton). 3. Full; complete; 
comprising all requisites in itself (Hooker). 4. 
Sincere; hearty (Bacon). 5. Firm; sure; 
solid; fixed (Prior), 6. Unmingled ; unal- 
layed (Milton). 7. Honest; firmly adherent ; 
faithful (Clarendon). 8. In full strength ; 
with vigonr unabated ; with power unbroken 
(Spenser). 

Entire. (tnteger.) In botany, applied to 
the stem when quite single with scarce any 
branches. An entire leaf, integrum folium ; 
undivided, without any simus or opening in 
the edge. An entire perianth, integrum peri- 
anthium; opposed to fissum, cloven; as in 

enipa. 

ENTURELY. ad. 1. In the whole; with- 
out division (Raleigh), 2. Completely ; fully 
(Milton). 3. With firm adherence ; faithfully 
(Spenser). 

ENTI/RENESS. s. 1. Totality ; complete- 
ness; fullness (Boyle). 2. Honesty; inte- 


rity. | 
7% ENTITLE. v. a. (entituler, French.) 
1. To grace or dignify with a. title or honour- 
able appellation. 2..To give a title or discri- 
minative appellation (Hooker). 3. To super- 
scribe, or prefix a title (Locke). 4. To givea 
claim to any thing (Rogers). 5. To grant any 
thing as claimed by a title (Locke). 
ENTITY. s. (entietas, }ow Latin.) 1. 
Something which really is; a real being 
(Crashaw). 2. A particular species of being 
(Bacon). — wel 
To ENTO‘IL. v, a. (from tot.) To insnare ; 
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te entangle; to bring into toils 6r nets (Baw 
con). ' 

To ENTO’MB. ». a. (from tomb.) To put 
into a tomb ; to bury (Denham). aa 

ENTOMOILITHUS, in oryctology, a genus 
of class petrifactions, order animal; thus ge~' 
nerically characterized ; the body, or some part 
of an insect, changed into a fossile substance. 
Three species. 

1. E. cancri. Petrified crab ; in whole or 
in part, found in various parts of Great Bri- 
tain, and very generally over the globe in slate, 
on foliated lime-stone, entire, or in fragments, 
as the shell, legs, claws, &c. and of various 
species. | . Ne . 

2. E. monoculi. | Monoculus polyphemus.: 
Found near Solenhoffen, in foliated lime- 
stone. | 
3. E. paradoxus. Oniscus _paradoxus. 
Found in various parts of Great Britain, and 
the continent, in various kinds of lime-stone, 
and indurated clay or slate; loose or affixed, 
solitary or in numbers, entire or in parts, 
straight, incurved, expanded, or contracted : 
the head covered with a very convex, roughish,: 
often three-parted shell, semilunar in front, 
grooved through its whole length, with two ‘ 
hemispherical or cylindrical tubercles, above 
on the sides; trunk cylindrical, three-lobed,.- 
covered with a laminar shell, consisting of 
versatile, triarcuated rings; tail thin, three« 
parted by three tumours, — 


ENTOMOLOGY. (from sroua, insects, 
and Aoyoc, a treatise or discourse.) ‘The doctrine 
of insects, constituting a distinct class of zoology 
or natural history. An investigation into the 
structures, functions, manners, modes of increase, 
and habitations, of the innumerable tribes of ani- 
mals included under this name, so that they may 
be scientifically compared and arranged into dis- 
tinct tribes or families. It is a science that con- 
ducts us inte the most extensive and most popu- 
lous province of the whole empire of nature. For 
while mammals are, for the most part, confined to 
land, and fishes to water; while birds, thougt: 
equally capable of assuming earth and air as their 
natural range, know little more of water than its 
mere surface ; insects, in innumerable multitudes, 
are traced through each of these elements, as their 
allotted residence, and are provided with an asto- 
nishing diversity of powers to fit them for suck 
opposite habitations. 

Entomology, therefore, of all the branches of 
natural history, presents the widest field for inves- 
tigation. The labour of the botanist is consider- 
able, who has to store his memory with the names 
of many thousands of plants before he can accu- 
rately discriminate them, but it bears no propor- 
tion to that of the entomologist, for, amidst all 
these plants, there is, perhaps, hardly any one 
that does not furnish nourishment and a habitation. 
to several insects; while many, as the oak for ex- 
ample, afford a retreat for some hundreds of dif~ 
ferent species. Plants, however, are far from 
being the only abode of insects; vast numbers 
reside upon the larger animals, whose juices they 
continually suck; while many live upon and de- 
vour others of their own order. - Infinite numbers 
spend a part.of their lives in the water; others: 
remain there entirely ; the earth swarms, and the 
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‘air teems with multitudes too small for the human 
‘eye to observe, and too numerous for the imagina- 
tion to conceive! 

While the individuals of this class of the animal 
‘kingdom thus exceed all our powers of calcula- 
tion, its varieties are also multiplied to a degree 
that renders a complete discrimination of them 
equally impossible. The different species of in- 
sects are not only incalculable, but each has its 
own distinct history, and exhibits manners, appe- 
.tites, and modes of propagation peculiar to itself. 
In the larger ranks of existence, two animals that 
‘nearly resemble one another in form, will gene- 
rally evince a similar history; but insects, almost 
entirely alike, are often found very dissimilar in 
‘their habits, and in the different changes which 
they undergo during their brief existence, 

But although a complete history of the opera- 
tions of nature in this large and populous part of 
‘her empire cannot be expected ; yet, such a ge- 
-neral picture may be given, as shall demonstrate 
‘some few of the more prominent modifications of 
that great vivifying principle by which she is ani- 
‘mated, and by which she is enabled continuaily to 
pour forth into existence such immeasurable num- 
bers of organized beings. A history of such insects, 
-as most frequently occur, and whose manners are 
best known, will present to us a pleasing view of 
‘that protection which Providence affords even to 
. the minutest of its creatures; of the means it em- 
‘ploys for perpetuating them; and of that myste- 
rious arrangement of nature, by which one set of 
living beings find subsistence by devouring another 
‘set, and by which life is continued through every 
‘part of the creation without a pause. 


1. General Scope and Study of Entomology. 


Entomology, like every other branch of natural 
history, claims it as its prerogative to demonstrate 
the existence and perfections of that Almighty 
‘Power which produced, and governs the universe. 
‘It is one chapter in the history of creation, and 
‘naturally leads every intelligent mind to the Cre- 
“ator; for there are no proofs of his existence more 
‘level to the apprehension ‘of all, than those which 
this chapter offers to the understanding. 

The manner, however, in which entomology has 

, too frequently been studied, and the extremes into 
which men, according to their different capacities 
and tastes, have fallen, have excited a derision 
against the science, which a proper degree of dis- 
eernment would have directed against the foibles 
alone of those who. have thus studied it, While 
the systems of some naturalists contain only a dry 
repetition of shades, colours, and shapes of dif- 
ferent insects, withont entering into the more in- 

_ teresting and animated description of their man- 

ners, those of others, as injudiciously, ascribe to 
them functions, and a degree of intelligence of 
which they are incapable. By the former, the 
imagination is fatigued and disgusted with a con- 
stant repetition of the same images. By the ro- 
mantic air of the latter, the mind is led into dis- 
trust with regard to the truth of the whole narra- 
tive, and to doubt of those facts which are well 
established and certain. Hence the study of en- 
tomology has been deemed by many an occupa- 
tion the most useless and frivolous in which the 

human mind can be engaged. Hence too, from a 

fear of prostituting their talents, many have been 
deterred from contemplating the wonders display- 
ed'by nature, in a kingdom of animals the most 


wild, and the domestic, 


e 


“numerous, diversified, and splendidly adorned, of 


any on the face of the globe; and thus have de- 
prived themselves of views of the power and mu- 
nificence of the Author of Nature, in some respects 
the most striking and interesting that can be pre- 
sented to the mind of man. 

Yet even to those who derive but little pleasure 
from thé pursuits and studies of a liberal iind, 
and who feel but little satisfaction in any employ- 
ment unattended with immediate profit, the re- 
searches of the entomologist are not without their 
use. Had the operations of the silk-worm never 
been examined, how could men have availed 
themselves of the labours of an insect that admi- 
nisters so profusely to our splendour and our lux- 
uries? It was not to the unobserving that it first 
occurred, that the toil of the silk-worm might be 
converted into a considerable article of commerce, 
and might give rise to many arts, and afford sub- 
sistence to thousands of manufacturers. © In the 
same manner, wax and honey enter into the arti- 
cles of commerce, and add to our enjoyments, ' It 
cannot, therefore, be denied, that those naturalists 
were profitably employed, who first observed the 
industry of the bee; who brought the insect from 
its native woods, introduced it into our gardens, 
and, by domesticating it, have rendered it subser- 
vient to our pleasures. 

The Chinese, whose progress in many of the 
arts is superior to that of any other nation, avail 
themselves of the labours of certain insects in 
procuring a rich dye, and an elegant varnish, 
which is provided by a certain species of winged 
ant. The celebrated purple dye of the ancients 


‘was the produce of a small species of shell-fish; 
‘and we are told by Pliny, that the discovery of its 


virtue was occasioned by a dog, who, in eating the 
fish, had dyed his ears with that beautiful colour, 
It seems probable that the ancients were capable, 
from the shells of insects, of communicating to 
their stuffs many beautiful shades of scarlet with 


which we are unacquainted ; and it is not unlikely 


that we have also some rich tints of that colour 
which they wanted. It is certain that our finest 
reds are furnished by insects of which they were 
ignorant. Cochineal, the extensive and profitable 
uses of which have been long estimated, is now 
known universally to be an insect which is pro- 
pagated with care, and in vast numbers, in the 
kingdom of Mexico. The kermes or grain of 
scarlet, which was formerly imagined to be one of 
the galls or excrescences that are seen on shrubs, 
is now understood to be an insect, which attaches 
itself in that form to a species of the oak. 

The medical uses of certain insects are far from 
being inconsiderable ; and to these purposes they 
have long been applied, perhaps more frequently, 
and with better effect, than at present.. The va- 
luable purposes to which the lytta vesicatoria, or 
Spanish fly, has been made subservient, will alone 
vindicate the utility of those researches which 
have been made concerning this part of the animal 
kingdom. There are, however, other uses to 
which other insects have been applied, and that 
from the most remote antiquity, which appear of 
a still more singular nature. Before the times of 
Theophrastus and Pliny, certain kinds of them 
were employed in ripening the figs throughout the 
islands of the Archipelago; and it appears that 
the same practice still subsists among the present 
inhabitants of these islands. There are two kinds 
of figs cultivated around the Mediterranean ; the 
The former produces 
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fruit several times in the year ; and in it are depo- 
sited the eggs of insects which are soon converted 
into larves. It is by an artificial process of the 
same kind that the domestic fig is brought to ma- 
lurity, which would otherwise drop from the tree 
in an unripe state. During the months of June 
and July, the peasants of these delightful climes 
are busily employed in collecting such of the wild 
figs as abound most with these insects, and in 
placing them near the cultivated fig, that they 
may deposit their eggs, and co-operate with the 
climate in bringing it to maturity. Similar pur- 
poses might probably be served by a judicious ap- 


plication of insects to fruit in more northerly cli- | 


mates,were we acquainted with the proper species. 
Those prunes, pears, and apples, which are first 
ripe, are commonly found penetrated by worms, 

It is highly probable that the whole advantage 
resulting from this process of caprification, as it is 
called, consists in the putrescent disposition which 
is hereby produced, and which is always accom- 
panied with an evolution or secretion of saccha- 
rine matter. See the article CaPRIFICATION. 

But there are other inducements to the study of 
insects, of a nature totally different, yet not less 
personal : inducements, founded not on any hope 
of advantage to be derived from these animals, 
but of alleviating or preventing the numerous 
mischiefs they occasion. Infinite swarms of these 
animals annually desolate whole provinces; others 
attack our gardens and cultivated grounds, where 
they commit immeasurable devastations upon 
grain, vegetables, and fruit trees. Nor are their 
depredations confined to the fields; they enter the 
habitations of man, and by eating into the stout- 
est timber of which they are constructed, gradu- 
ally reduce them to ruins. They destroy his 
furniture and clothing ; some of them spare not 
even his person, tormenting it leng before the 
period at which nature has destined it to become 
their legitimate prey. 

There are four different species of the locust 
which are remarkably destructive. Almost every 
year, whole provinces, the most fertile in Asia 
and Africa, are laid waste by their depredation. 
In Tunis and Algiers, so numerous are the swarms 
of the species called grillus migratorius, that they 
darken the face of the sky like a thick cloud. 
These pernicious animals are wafted thither by 
the southerly winds in the month of April. In 
May they take their departure for the interior of 
the country, to propagate their young, which 
make their appearance in their larve state, during 
the month of June, when they commit vast de- 
predations. The first columns, which pervade 
the country like an army, destroy every green 
shrub and pile of grass; and these are still suc- 
ceeded by other swarms, that press upon their 
rear, devouring the tender branches and stalks 
of plants, which their forerunners may have left. 
This dreadful visitation, which the language of 
Scripture has justly described as a plague, does 
not terminate till the insects have passed inte 
their winged state, when they fly off, leaving the 
whole surface of the earth naked and brown, as 
if scorched by fire. 

Little inferior to the locust in its destructive 
powers is the phalena graminis of Linnéus, 
which destroys the meadows in Sweden. There 
the peasants are employed in cuiting deep ditches 
in the surface to stop the progress of the larves as 
they pass along. If the swarm be small, this de- 
vice has the desired effect; but the numbers of 
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these animals are often so great, that they fill up’ 
the trenches, and pass along over the dead bodies 
that are buried in them. The formica saccharivora 
is a native of the West Indies, where it pervades 
the plantations of the sugar-cane, entering the 
plants, and destroying them unmercifully while 
they are tender. In our own country, the turnip~ 
fly, the butterfly, and the gooseberry worm, have’ 
long committed depredations in the fields and 
gardens, which no invention has hitherto been 
able to guard against. Watering the bushes, 
however, with an infusion of tobacco, has been 
found to possess some efficacy in the last case by 
killing the insect in-its larva state. 

Another object highly worthy the attention of 
the entomologist, is the means of preserving corn 
from the invasion of insects, after it is collected 
into granaries. This sort of sustenance, in almost — 
every stage of its progress, is constantly exposed 
to the intrusions of these enemies of human in- 
dustry. Flour, biscuit, and almost every kind of 
farinaceous food, even after it is barrelled up for 
exportation, is liable to be devoured, or rendered. 
useless, by the depredations of the most hideous 
animals. The patriotism of statesmen, and their 
zeal for the good of mankind, could not receive a 
nobleror more useful direction than in holding out 
rewards to such as might discover the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the ravages of those ani- 
malcules which, by the most destructive activity, 
are continually converting large stores of provi- 
sions into so many masses of corruption. 

May it not be hoped, that by a careful study of 
the nature of insects, some means may be disco- 
vered of preventing them from penetrating into 
the joists of buildings, and thereby reducing them 
into dust, and effecting the destruction of the most 
costly edifices? How often do we find wooden 
furniture destroyed by insects, which might other- 
wise have answered its purposes for ages? How 
many accidents are occasioned at sea by those for- 
midable worms, whose heads are armed with hard 
shells,and who are hereby enabled to gnaw through 
the thickest planks, and make perforations under 
the water? The alarms they have frequently oc- 
casioned in Holland, by introducing themselves 
and multiplying among those wooden stakes 
which support their dikes, are universally known. 
The naturalist who should discover a mode of 
preventing such devastations would certainly de- 
serve well of his country and of mankind, and 
could not be too highly rewarded. ; 

The tar extracted from coal is an efficacious 
remedy in many cases. It not only penetrates so 
deeply into wood that it cannot be washed away, 
but is of so acrid a substance, as inevitably te de- 
stroy the grub: but the intolerable effluvia which 
it emits will, for ever, prevent its application in 
the case of household furniture. put 

The moth tribe makes still nearer approaches 
to man in the hostilities which it commits. No 
person is ignorant of the destructive quality of 
these insects to woollen cloths, and all kinds of 
fur and wearing apparel. The instinct of these 
animals, in providing a proper receptacle for 
their eggs, and food for their young, is astonish- 
ing, and it has been one of the chief objects of 
Reaumur, and other entomologists, ‘to devise 
methods for preventing their depredations. 

Of such vast extent are the mischiefs occasion- 
ed by the insect tribes upon the various objects of 
human industry, and the necessaries of life ; all 
these, however, dwingle into nothing when we re- 
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flect cn their dangerous effects upon the human. 


body, and callto mind that thousands of them are 
continually entering into the lungs by breathing. 
During the whole of the summer months, the at- 
mosphere teems with myriads of minute and view- 
less insects, and particularly in the months of July 
and August: and the excessive numbers that are 
conveyed into the stomach and lungs are proba- 
bly one cause of those epidemic disorders for 
which this season of the year is so remarkable. In 
other cases these sources of evil are more obvious 

and apparent. What an uncomfortable life must 
be that of the poor Lap!iander at certain seasons of 
the year, in which the number of insects that sur- 
round him is so great, that a candle is no sooner 
lighted than the flame is extinguished by the mul- 
titudes that dock to it; where, after millions are 
destroyed, famished millions succeed, and renew 
theunceasingcombat. Even in Britain, which is 
happily free from these unrelenting invaders, 
much inconvenience is often felt from the bug, the 
hornet, the wasp, the bee, and a great variety of 
other tribes. 

Curiosity, however, is perhaps, after all, the 
leading stimulus of the entomologist: yet, are not 
objects of curiosity often nearly allied to those of 
utility? While we amuse ourselves with the 
former, we are frequently led to the discovery of 
the latter. Hence the origin of many of the mest 
important discoveries in philosophy, as well as in 
natural histery; and had mankind been deprived 

of this powerful incentive, the European world 

_ would have been as ignorant and barbarous at the 

present hour as the savages of Africa or America, 
II. History of Entomology. 

‘The class of insects, is by far the most numerous 
in the animal kingdom, the mostremarkable for its 
effects on the objects of human industry, and per- 
haps the most important in the economy of na- 
ture. Very little attention, however, appears to 
have been bestowed on.entomology by any of the 
writers of antiquity. Aristotle has allotted but a 
sma!! portion ofhis works to the history of insects, 
and his authorities are not always to be depended 
upon. It is known, that his pupil Alexander 
furnished him with considerable sums to be em- 
ployed in the various researches necessary for the 
compilation of his history of animals; and it is 
hot improbable, that many persons were engaged 
in different parts io procure him the species he re- 
quired, and to furnish him with such observations 
on their history as fel) not within the reach of his 
own knowledge. [jut from several of the facts 
which he has relaied, we are led to suspect that 
these men were not altogether qualified for the 
task in which they were employed. Whe arrange- 
ment of Aristotle, moreover, isas defective asthe 
authoritiesupon which his observations are found- 
ed. itconsists of along and tedious enumeration 
of animals, whose appearance and history corres- 
pond in certain particulars ; followed by another 
enumeration of animals which differ from the 
former. Enumeratiens of this kind are seldom 
compiete, and long before they can become sa 
mus" prove a burden too great for the memory to 
retain, The histories of Pliny and lian are 
formed upon the same plan, and. are possessed of 
similar defects. . They consist of a number of ob- 
“Servations ill arranged, and insufficiently authen- 
tieated, J bo Ty teres ' 
» During that long succession of subsequent ages, 
ba ii a only distinguished by ignorance and 
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barbarism, entomology shared ihe same fate as 

every other science : it was condemned to oblivion.: 
After a taste for literature had begun to revive, the 

history of insects again attracted the notice of the 

curious ; unhappily, however, for the growth of 

science, men were then devoied to the study of the 

ancients with a blind admiration. It wasfrom their: 
writings that they imagined the moderns were to 

derive a complete knowledge of all the secrets of. 
nature ; and Aristotle was principally consulted 

for the history of animals. Had Aldrovandi 

Gesner, and Mouffet, bestowed the same attention 

in studying the works of nature that they empley- 

ed upon the writings of that naturalist, they would 

have made a much greater progress in real know- 

ledge: but they observed nature only to observe 

there what they had read from Aristotle. 

Yet the attempts of these early writers gave’ - 
birth te the researches. of others, who became 
more bold and successful in proportion as their 
reverence for antiquity was diminished. In 1668, 
about twelve years after Mouffet published his 
Theatrum Insectorum, the experiments and obser- 
vations of the celebrated Redi made their appear- 
ance in Ltaly. His investigations were principally 
directed to the manner of the generation of in- 
sects, with a view to overthrow that absurd and 
erroneous doctrine established by the ancients, of 
their arising fortuitously from different bodies ina 
state of patrefaction. Nothing can more fully 
demonstrate the strength of prejudice than those 
elaborate treatises which Malphigi, Swammer- 
dam, and Redi were obliged to compose, in order 
to combat the notion of the spontaneous genera= 
tion of these animals. Notwithstanding ail their 
efforts to prove that the smaller animals are pro= 
duced in the same manner as the larger, and 
that the organization of the body of a miterequires 
the same apparatus of limbs, and the same deli« 
cate structure as that of an elephant, attempts 
were still made to revive the ancient error: by 
Kirker, Bonarie, and others. And what is most 
mortifying to human reason, the same Redi, the 
declared enemy of prejudices. and the man of al} 
others who knew best how to combat them, has, 
upon this very subject, fallen into a similarerror. 
In order to produce those insects which are found 
upon the small excrescences of planis and trees; 
he found himself obliged to confer a vivifyimg 
power, akind of soul upon those vegetables where 
they were found, aud has laid aside the ordinary 
mode of generation, which in other instances he 
had laboured to establish. 

Swammerdam was the contemporary of Redi 5 
and, like him, possessed. the courage to examine 
nature, and to think for himself. This naturalist 
made many anatemical observations upon insects, 
which after His death-were published at Leyden; 
under the title of Biblia N aiuree, in 1737, and laid 
a foundation for future improvemenis in entomo- 
logy. About the same period, Madame M arianne, 
a Dutch lady, contributed largely to bring the 
history of insects into request, by the beauty of 
her paintings and drawings. After having exe 
ecuted clegant drawings of several of the insects 
of Europe, from a singular avidity for these sbus 
dies, se was prompted io cross the Atlantic, and 
give paintings of those in America. Having re- 
sided for several years in Surinam, shereturned 
to Europe with exquisite drawingsef many of the 
splendid insects of that continent; which were at~ 
terwards engraved and published in Holland, 
about the end of the last century, an 
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* Goedart is another of the early authors who 
adorned the history of insects with the labours of 
the penci!. He paid great attention to the meta- 
morphoses of these animals, and has painted many 
of them in the several forms which they assume, 
from their appearance till their death. His work 
was originally published in German, very badly. 
arranged ; a new editionin Latin was afierwards 
given by Dr. Lister, in which many errors were 


corrected, and a fresh arrangement made out by: 


that able naturalist, who has himself written a 
valuable treatise upon the intricate genus of spi- 
ders. . 

- Some of these authors, by the extent of their 
labours, and others by the boldness of their ge- 
nius, had convinced mankind that the ancients 
were far from attaining that perfect knowledge of 
nature which had been hitherto imagined: and 
they were now so far.emboldened by the progress. 
they hadalready made, as to confide in their own 
judgment and observation in examining the works 
of nature ; whence many productions far moreju- 
dicious, accurate, and philosophical, were offered 
to the public than had ever hitherto appeared. 
Among the first of these may be ranked that of 
our celebrated countryman Mr. Ray, whe had, for 


_ the greater part of his life, assiduously examined 


the economy of insects. His Methodus Insecto- 
rum, which was not published till after his death 
in 1710, may be regarded as the most accurate 
and. concise performance on the subject of ento- 
mology. Inthe meanwhile, various other authors 
arose who treated of this class of the animal king- 
dom; Albin described the insects of England, 
while sir Hans Sloan, Petivert, Catesby, and 
Frisch, detailed the history of vast numbers of ex- 
otic insects. 

: In this state of thescience, about the year 1754, 
appeared M. de Reaumur, by far the most labo- 
rious and indefatigable entomologist in Europe. 
Jn almost every part of France this naturalist had 
eorrespondents stationed, to transmit him by post 
descriptions and specimens of every curious and 
rare insectthat might occur. And in order toex- 
amine their instincts, their metamorphoses, and 
mode of generation, he inclosed vast numbers of 
them in a large insect-menagery, constructed with 
a close net, and secured below with a pavement 
overlaid with green turf, and planted with shrubs 
and different kinds of plants. It was here that 
this unwearied observer of nature examined the 
manners and economy of those insects, which he 
has described in‘a work the most voluminous that 
has hitherto appeared on entomology. As a 
writer, he is extremely diffuse, but always enter- 
taining andinstructive. The principal defects in 
his work, are:the want of a systematic arrange- 
ment, and of the synonyms of other authors. 
These defects, however, were soon remedied by 
that excellent arrangement which the immortal 
author of the Systema Nature has introduced into 
entomology, as well as into every other depart- 
ment of natural history. In the mean time Geof- 
frey, Scopoli, Wotton, Harvey, Valisnieri, and 
many others of inferior note, turned their at- 
tention to this interesting subject; and while 
they endeavoured to improve upon the arrange- 
ment of the Swedish naturalist, though gene- 
rally without success, nevertheless added greatly 
to the number of known insects. The labours 
of De Geer, a Swedish nobleman, and coun- 
cellor to his Swedish majesty, are particularly en- 
titled to attention. He has not only described a 


great multitude of insects with accuracy, but hay 

indulged in philosophical remarks upon their his- 

tory, which possess very considerablemerit. Other 
entomologists have given most elegant engravings 
of insects ; among whom we may mention Roesel, 

Lewenhoeck, Baker, Barbut, Harris, and Drury. 

Some of these have improved the science by mi- 

croscopical observation: the last has given excel- 

lent drawings of exotic insects, while Harris has 
applied himself Fah is in delineating those: 
of England. 

To Fabricius we are 2» deeply indebted for minute 
investigation, and accurate description ; though 
his classification, as being chiefly derived from a 
variation inthe mouth of insects, is too recondite 
for generaluse. Lamark, Latreille, Cuvier, and, 
as a very excellent monographist, Kirby, are all 
highly entitled to our thanks. Entomological 
physiology is considerably enriched by the labours 
of these eminent naturalists; and if the classifica-. 
tion of the three former should not supersede that 
of Linnéus, it must at least be confessed to have 
great elegance and ingenuity. 


Il. Instinctive Powers and Sensations of Insects. 


From the extraordinary instincts evinced by 
many insects, the whole class has been supposed 
by ‘some entomologists to possess more intelli- 
gence than animals of any other kind ; yet it is” 
highly probable, that instead of more,.they possess _ 
less than any animals, except the worm. tribes. 
While varioas other animals are capable of some 
sort of education, these have but one invariable 
mode of operating, which no art can either alter 
or improve. The dog may be taught to carry; 
the bird to whistle a tune ; fishes to obey a sum- 
mons, and eat out of the hand ; but those insects 
which may be considered as most perfectly do- 
mesticated, can by no invention be turned from 
their instinct. The silk-worm completes its la- 
bours, and the spider constructs its web, inva- 
riably inthe same manner. An existence which 
continues but a single season, seems too short for 
the purposes of instruction. Hence insects are 
not only of a rank inferior to most other animals, 
but some of them seem more nearly allied to 
plants than to the classes above them. Many are 
attached to a single vegetable, some to a single 
leaf, where the period of their lives is completed” 
in a few weeks, or perhaps a few days ; and where 
the pleasures they enjoy, or the purposes for which 
they were produced, are in a great measure be- 
yond the reach of our faculties to explore. 

The external senses of insects, as far as we are 
enabled to judge of them, correspond with the low 
measure of sagacity which the Author of nature 
has assigned them. Of some senses they seem 
altogether destitute, while others they enjoy but 
in an imperfect manner. The organ of hearing 
is doubtful; spiders, and several other genera, give 
evident proofs of such an organ, though we know 
not where it resides, or in what it consists. In 
others, the existence of ihis sense is very equive- 
cal, though itis probable they possess it. Many 
of them are endowed with the power of uttering 
sounds; as the bee, the fly, the gnat, and the 
beetle. The sphinx atropos squeaks when hutt, 
nearly as loud as a mouse ; it has even the power, 
in certain circumstances, of uttering a plaintive 
note, which excites commiseration. In general, 
the power of uttering sounds agreeable to thefeel- 
ings and necessities of animals is conferred on 
them for the purpose of communicating such feel- 
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ings to the rest of their kind. In fishes we have 
been able to trace that the vocal tribes are also 
endowed with organs for the reception of sounds : 
and the same, perhaps, holds with regard to in- 
sects. For why should the individual be possessed 
of the power of expressing its pleasures or its pain, 
if all knowledge of sound be denied to its tribe? 
Were the sense of hearing withheld from the ani- 
mals of the same class, it would crave assistance 
‘in vain ; it would speak a language destined to be 
unintelligible to every being in nature. Expe- 
rience daily convinces us of the truth of these 
remarks. If a bee or wasp be attacked near the 
hive, the usual consequence of this assault is, 
that the animal expresses its pain or indignation 


in a tone different from its ordinary hum; the. 


complaint is immediately understood by the hive 
_ within, when the inhabitants hurry out to revenge 
_ the insult, in such numbers that the offending 
‘party seldom comes off with impunity. The same 
evidence of hearing is still more obviously afforded 
by the spider. 
enormous length, that he cannot see from the one 
end of them to the other; often too, in watching 
for his prey he conceals himself in some adjoining 
crevice, where he cannot see the animal, that be- 
comes ensnared in his toils. .'The fly, however, 
no sooner finds itself entangled than it makes a 
buzzing noise, in order to escape ; this noise is 
‘instantly heard and understood by the spider, who 
sallies forth from his concealment, and riots in the 
spoil, with all the eagerness and ferocity which 
distinguish the most rapacious quadrupeds. 

Ef the sense of hearing have with difficulty been 
allowed to insects, naturalists have had still more 
difficulty in a scertaining the place or organ where 
that sense is situated. Many physiologisis haye 
supposed it to be placed in the antennas: since 
these from their situation in the head, from their 
inward structure, and their capacity of motion, 

- have been conceived most favourable for the seat 
of such organs. The antennas of all insects are 
composed of joints, varying in form, size, and 
number. Among those which are confined to live 
mostly under water, as the gyrinus, they are in 
general short ; while such as roam at large through 
the air have them long and slender, as the phale- 
ne, ichneumons, and others. They are all hollow 
within, and rendered flexible by the joints, which 
are very visibie in those of the crab; which are 
the best examples, because the largest belonging 
to this class of beings. This hollowness, it is sup- 
posed, is intended to receive the sound communi- 
cated to the extremities of the antennas, by the 
repercussion of the air; and. to convey it, by 
means of the joints, from one piece to another, till 
it arrives at the brain, in that lessened degree of 
_ tone which is suited to the nature of the particu- 
lar animal. Such is, or rather such till very 
lately was, the common opinion of physiologists. 
 Itseems fatal to it, however, that spiders have no 
antennas, and that in others which possess them 
the sense of hearing is not weakened by their 
- removal. . 

But, besides the sense of hearing, it seems high- 
ly probable that insects possess also that of smell. 
_ Many of them live on bodies in a state of putre- 
- faction, around which, when exposed, they are seen 
' immediately to collect, as though attracted by the 
fetid aroma: while those which feed on herbs, 
flowers, or fruits, seem to require a similar sense 
- to direct them. It has hence been supposed ihat 


the palpi, or feelers, are the organs of smell in the 


Often his webs are of such an. 


insect tribes. These instruments are four, some- 
times six in number ; two of them evidently des- 
tined to the purpose of handling their food, and 
conveying it to the mouth. The others, which 
are in continual motion, and constantly applied 
to objects on which they alight, seem employed, | 
like the snout of a hog, in searching for food, and 


examining the quality of the different kinds of . 
Sustenance by which they are supported. All 


this, however, should equally prove that the palpi 
are organs of touch rather than of sense. Other 
physiologists, therefore, have regarded the stig- 
mata of insects as their olfactory organ: but the 
whole is uncertain ; perhaps the sense is limited 
to the anterior pair of palpi alone. — oe 
The organs of vision among most kinds of in- 
sects are large; a circumstance which has put 
their sense of seeing beyond a doubt. These 
large eyes are commonly two in number, each fre- 
quently consisting of a congeries or assemblage of 
lenses (supposed by some to be perfect eyes in 
themselves), covered with a crustaceous transpa- 
rent substance, to protect them from injury, In 
other insects, and especially in the spider tribe, 
these large or aggregate eyes are numerous 3; and 
in others again, the sense of vision consists of mere 
Stemmata of a simple structure, placed on the top 
of the head, the real nature of which, however, is 
not clearly understood. . . 


IV. External Organs, and Classical Characters. 


‘Insects have always been considered as a dis- 
tinct class of the animal kingdom, though’ na- 
turalists have not agreed in ascertaining its limits. 
The shades of nature are indeed intimately blend- 
ed together; and the links by which she connects 
different portions of her animated offspring are 
often small and imperceptible, The insect tribe 
comprehends those small animals which are des- 
titute of red blood, bones, and cartilages ; which 
possess feet and antennas; are furnished ei- 
ther with a’ mouth or a trunk opening length. 
wise ; and which breathe by means of stigmata, 
or apertures upon the external parts of the body, 
They have obtained the name of insects from the 
frequent incisions by which they are apparently 


‘separated into several paris or segments: and 


they are generally divided by naturalists into the 
sections of head, therax, abdomen, and limbs. 

The Head.--Vhis is for the most part distinct from 
the thorax, being attached to it only by aslender 
tendon, and is furnished with eyes, feelers, and an- 
tennas, which are doubtless the organs of the dif- 
ferent senses. All insects are supposed by Lin- 
néus to be destitute of brain: but by this he can 
only mean a brain similar to that of larger ani- 
mals. Even in their larve state insects are found 
to possess two distinct ganglions contained in a 
horny cavity; and from this point the nervous 
chord, which, in red-blooded animals constitutes 
the medulla spinalis, proceeds along the abdo- 
men, forming in its passage twelve simple ganglia, 
from which, and from the two ganglia forming 
the brain, the nerves derive their origin. 

"The antennas are organs peculiar to insects, and 
accordiug io their various forms and proportions, 
afford a useful character for arranging the ge- 
nera of these animals. In respect to their form 
they are either setaceous, filiform, moniliform, 
clavated, capitated, fissile, pectinated, or bearded; 
and in their proportions, they are either longer 
than the body, or shorier, or of equal length. 

The feelers, or tentacula, seem, Bes se have al- 


: 
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ready remarked, to constitute the organs both of 
touch and of smell; they have two, three, and 
sometimes four joints. 
to have no mouth; in general, however, that or- 
gan is situated under the head, and to it the 
feelers are attached: in some it is placed under 
ihe breast, and in others again constitutes a beak 
or snout (rostrum) of considerable length, hav- 
ing an upper lip, transverse jaws, teeth, and a 
tongue, not unfrequently rolled up in a spire. 
The stemmata, or small eyes, are usually three 
brilliant convex spots, situated upon the crown 
of the head. Of the external senses we have al- 
ready spoken, 

2. The Thorax.—This is placed between the 
head and the abdomen, and is the part to which 
the fulcra or limbs are attached: immediately be- 
hind it is situated the abdomen, containing the 
stomach and viscera. It is divided into five seg- 
ments, each pierced on the sides with small fora- 
mina for the purpose of breathing. 4t was long 
imagined, that all animals destitute of red blood 
lived without respiration: it has, however, been 
found by experiment, that this is not the case ; 
and that, among the insect tribes, breathing is 
carried on, though in a different manner from 
what takes place among the larger animals, In- 
sects are for this purpose all furnished with mi- 
nute organs, which, in the language of naturalists, 
are termed stigmata; and consist of a number of 
small tubercles, ranged along each side of the 
body, each having an aperture at the top, called 


ihe spiracle, which communicates with the ex- 


ternal atmosphere. ‘The stigmata are commonly 
situated on the sides both of the thorax and ab- 
domen ; and vary in their number from eight to 
twelve. When the uses of these organs at first 


- began to attract the attention of naturalists, it 


was imagined, that by means of them the insect 
only inspired, and that the air was ejected by the: 
pores in the common manner, hy perspiration. 
This opinion was adopted by Reaumur ; but sub- 
sequent experiments have proved, that the air is 
both introduced into the lungs, and emitted from 


- them by the spiracles: if the stigmata be covered 


’ exhibits small blind appendices, 


with oil, or any other viscid matter, respiration | 


totally ceases, and the animal dies; if they be co- 
vered only on one side, the vital functions on 
that part are impeded, and the side becomes pa- 
ralytic. Nor is it in their winged and active 
state alone that insects breathe. ‘The crustaceous 
shell, by which the chrysalis is covered, is also 
provided with lateral stigmata, by which respira- 
tion is carried on during the period of their 
pupe state. in the breathing of insects there is 
still another peculiarity ; they thrive in air tainted 
by putrefying substances, and are capabie of sub- 
sisting in phlogisticated air, the inspiration of 
which is so fatal to other animals. 

3. The Abdomen. —This part which contains the 
stomach, intestines, or other viscera, consists of 


several annular segments, and, as we have just. 


observed, is perforated with spiracles. The ali- 
mentary canal is short, destitute of the mesentary 
possessed by red-blooded animals, and sometimes: 
which are per- 

haps biliary ducts. ‘Thestomach differs consider- 
ably; im the lobster and earwig it is furnished 
with teeth ; in some species of the grasshopper it 
is triple, as in ruminating animals, on 
4. The Limbs of Insects.—These consist of the 
iail, the legs, and the wings ; and from these are 
obtained the most permanent and striking generic 
characters. The tail terminates the abdomen ; 


Some insects are said: 
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and sometimes has two horns, and sometimes 
none: it is either simple, or armed with a forceps, 
a bristle, with one or more claws, or a sting. 

The legs of these animais are generally six ; the: 
crabs and spiders have eight, and the scolopendra 
has a much greater number. They are divided 
into the thighs, which are attached immediately 
to the body; the tibia or shanks immediately be- 
low the second joint; and the tarsi, which are 
composed of various articulations, and either ter- 
minate in or consist of nails, or hands and claws: 
the hind feet receive different appellations, ac- 
cording as they are formed, for executing the va-. 
rious movements of walking, leaping, or swim- 
ming, whence they are called pedes cursorii, 
saltorii, natatorii. 

The wings are in some subjects two, and in» 
others four in number, and are so various im’ - 
their colour, shape, and consistency, that they af-- 
ford many characters for the distribution of these. 
animals. ‘Che elytra, or wing-cases are two, form- 
ed, in many, of a crustaceous substance, and for 
the most part moveable ; they serve as a cover to 


‘the under wings,and furnish distinguishing marks: 


io the naturalist. Under the wings of dipterous 
insects are placed the halters or poisers, which 
consist of a small stalk, terminating in a round 
knob or head; and are supposed to serve the pur- 
pose of balancing the animal ; whence the French 
name as applied to them les ballanciers. : 
In the Linnean system the class of insect is di- 
vided into the following orders. yc iaga 
i. Coleoptera. V. Hymenoptera, 
If. Hemiptera. VI. Diptera. 
LEI, Lepidoptera. VIL. Aptera. 
IV. Neuropiera. pasvi 
Order 1. or coleopterous insects, consists, as’ 
indeed the ordinal term itself indicates, of insects 
with crustaceous elytra or upper wings, sheath~ 
ing those underneath. ‘The genera are formed 
from the different shapes of the antennas. ‘The. 
wing-sheaths are united by a suture, 
In order II. or hemipterous, the wings are half 
covered with crustaceous elytra, and are less hard 
and robust than those of the coleopterous insects,” 
but more strong than those of the membranace- 
ous winged insects that compose the subsequent 
orders. ‘Che upper wings are semi-coriaceous = 
they do not meet together in a longitudinal su-: 
ture, as in the first order; but have part of their 
interior margin crossed or lapped, the one over 
the other along the upper pari of the abdomen. 
The mouth and proboscis of the insects of this 
order are pent inwards towards the breast. 
Order 111. comprehending the lepidopterous 
inseets, embraces the various tribes of moths and 
butterflies, whose wings, as ihe ierm lepidopter-- 
ous imports, are covered with imbricated scales.” 
These wings are four in number and membrana- 
ceous; their body is rough, and the mouth fur- 
nished with a spiral tongue, which the insect can 
roll up or unfold at pleasure. y 
The neuropterous insects constituting order IY. 
comprehend all those genera which have four. 
naked and membranaceous wings, reticulated 
with veins. The tail of these animals is unarmed, 
or has no sting, but is provided with appendices, 
like pincers, by which the sexes are distinguished. 
“Whe insects of order V. (hymenopterous) have 
the tail armed with a sting in the females, but 
not in the niales. ‘They have four simple mem~ 
branaceous wings. — ustiud aed bo one 
Order VI. contains the dipterous insects, or — 
such as have only two wings: they are farther | 
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alistinguished, as we have already observed, by a 
poiser situated under each wing, the base of which 
is covered by a smail scale, while the extremity ter- 
minates in a knob. 

- Order VIT. comprehends the apterous insects, or 
such as are entirely destitute of wings in either sex. 
In some of these the head is distinct from the thorax, 
_ 4nothers united to it. 
’. Such is the classification of Linnéus. . Other ar- 
rangements, however, have been made by other na- 
turalists, which we will now glance at without dwell- 
ing upon, 

The systems of Swammerdam and Ray are found- 

ed on the different changes which insects undergo, 
and distribute then into tour great divisions, agree- 
ably to the different forms under which they ap- 
pear; Valisnieri has also distributed them into four 
orders, but according to their habitation; arrang- 
ing together in one group, such as inhabit plants ; 
placing in another, those that live in the water; 
and in a third, such as conceal themselves under 
the earth or sand; reserving for his last division, 
those that inhabit the bodies of other animals. 
All those systems are defective, in having too 
few divisions of a class of animals so extremely 
numerous ; the last, however, is liable to an imper- 
fection of ancther kind, because many insects change 
their habitation at the moment of their metamor- 
phosis. Some are at first aquatic, but after their 
transformation, are seen inhabiting the trees and 
plants; many of the subterraneous insects in like 
manner rise into the air as soon as they arrive at their 
winged state. 
_ The system of Fabricius is built upon the extraor- 
dinary variety which exists in the structure of the 
mouth in different tribes of insects. But the dis- 
tinction is not. sufficiently obvious for a general 
elassification. Other naturalists have thrown out 
from the province of insects many of those introduc- 
ed into the apterous order of Linneus. This has been 
especially done by Cuvier and Latreille, who have 
formed a new and an eighth order of the cancer, mo- 
noculous, and oniscus tribes, under the name of Crvus- 
TaceA, to which word the reader may turn for a 
particular account: while Lamarck is dissatisfied that 
the spider should be regarded as an insect and con- 
tinued in the same class. The Linnéan arrange- 
ment is imperfect, but where shall we stop if we 
change it? 


V. Generation and Transformation of Insects. 


We have already noticed the erroneous opinion 
which the ancients entertained concerning the 
generation of insects, and mentioned the efforts made 
by Redi and otbers in order to combat it: aiter all 
their researches, however, this part of our subject is 
far from being free of difliculty. 

We must still, for the present, suppose the exist- 
‘ence of a neuter gender among many tribes of insects. 


The ingenious labours of M. Huber have, indeed, 


completely discarded this anomaly from the apis fa- 
mily (see. the article Ber); but there are many other 
families of the hymenopterous class to which this ano- 
maly seems still to attach, and especially the formica 
or ant genus. ‘ 
There is another anomaly in the history of one 
or two tribes of insects of a nature altogether as 
extraordinary. The genus aphis or puceron ex- 
hibits hermaphrodites of the most perfect kind: 
a single animal of this tribe, though kept in the 
most careful manner from every other, will pro- 
pagate its kind by itself; and if the offspring thus 
oduced be preserved, it will also breed. M. 
Sonnet has well ascertained this fact by experi- 


ments, which he has repeated to the ninth gene- 
ration. 

This mode of generation, so different from. that 
effected by the joint co-operation of the sexes, has 
been ascribed by naturalists to a power approxi- 
mating that possessed by the vegetable tribes. The 
approximation, indeed, is obvious; and it is also 
visible in several other insect families, the females 
of which will continue to breed eight or nine succes- 
sive generations from a single isypregnation by the 
male. 

Insects are in general oviparous, producing eggs 
which are gradually quickened into life, by the 
joint influence of the heat of the sun, and of those 
warm substances which constitute their nidus. Bon- 
net mentions some instances in the order diptera, 
in which the parent insect produces living young, 
The genus aphis exhibits a singular phenome- 
non also in this respect: during summer, being 
viviparous, but oviparous towards winter; the mode 
of birth being determined by the nature of the 
season, 

The nide in which the eggs of insects are de- 
posited is generally chosen with admirable skil ; 
and adapted equally to the security, warmth, and 
subsistence of the larves that are to be reared m_ 
it.. Some construct their nests in the earth with — 
great labour: others deposite their eggs upon those 
plants, the leaves of which are to supply food for 
the nascent brood: a third kind, as various spe- 
cies of the musca, bury their eggs in the body of 
the chrysalids of other insects; upon the juices of 
which the young are nourished at the expence 
of the defenceless animal which they devour. In- 
stinct is an unerring guide in. directing each of 
these animals to a nide fitted for the preservation of 
its eggs. 

The skin, the nostrils, the anus, and viscera 
of quadrupeds, furnish a receptacle for other in- 
sects; and here nature directs the parent animal 
to deposit its eggs. Instinct is the sole guide, 
and almost always an unerring one. The blow-fly, 
however, appears to be deceived by the putrid 
smell of the stapella hirsuta or carrion-flower: mis- 
taking this smeil for that of putrescent meat, she 
deposits her eggs on: the corol; and the young are 
no sooner quickened into life than they die for want 
of proper food. 

The difierent changes of form which many in- 
sects undergo, from their first appearance as eggs, 
till they arrive at their perfect and winged state, 
constitute an important article in their history: 
these have been termed their metamorphoses, or 
transformations ; and, from the very language em- 
ployed to express them, the false notions which were 
were long entertained, even by naturalists, are. still 
discernible. 

A fly, a spider, or an ant, insects of the most 
different kinds in outward appearance, do not 
differ more widely than the same insect does from 
itself, under the different forms of a worm, a 
chrysalis, and a butterfly. For what is at pre- 
sent a worm soon becomes a chrysalis, and_ this 
again is as suddenly changed into a winged ani- 
mal. Changes apparently so instantaneously pro- 
duced have been compared to the metamorphoses 
so renowned in ancient fable, and probably .at 
first suggested the idea of such transformations. 
When. an insect in so short a space appeared 
under a shape so different from that which it 
lately exhibited, mankind at first imagined that 
the change was ‘real: they trusted to appearances, 
without giving themselves the trouble af reflect- 
ing on the improbability of the fact, This point, 
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however, has been successfully laboured by Mal- 


phigi and Swammerdam, who, by dissecting in- . 


sects a short time before the period of their 
transformation, observed that their first form is: 
owing to an ‘external covering alone, under 
which their different members are destined to ac-. 
quire their proper size and firmness: that all the 
parts of a butterfly, for example, are perfectly’ 
distinct under the skin of the worm which invests 
them ; and that under the crustaceous shell of 
the chrysalis they are still increasing in strength ; 

‘and fast approaching to that state in which they 
are destined to appear, when the animal shall ar- 
rive at perfection, and be able to propagate its 
kind, All the parts of the insect in its perfect 
state are, hence, rather developed than formed 
by successive creations. 

A silk worm, or the worm of a butterfly, 
which is about to enter into its chrysalis state, is 
observed for some time antecedently to grow lan- 
guid, and to cease from gnawing those plants of 
which it was formerly so voracious: after hav- 
ing retired to a place fit for its purpose, and un- 
dergoing a few convulsive str i the skin 


which covered it, and gave it the form of a worm, 


bursts, and the animal within makes its appear- 

ance. At first it is soft and tender, and covered 
with a viscous fuid which ascends from the body: 

and which progressively hardens into that crusta- 
ceous shell in which all the members are again 
locked up, till they acquire greater firmness ‘and 
stability. This viscous fluid, which is generally 
seen coloured and opaque in its crustaceous state, 
is at first transparent, and through it the wings, 
limbs, and antennas of the butterfly, are clearly 
perceptible. DM. de Reaumur collected several 
hundreds of these worms betore their transforma- 
tion, and placed them together on a table where 
he had many opportunities of examining them as 
they passed from one shape to another: it was 
then that he distinctly perceived all the different 
members of the butterfly, before the chrysalis had 
assumed its hard and apparently inanimate state. 

Afier having remained for some time in this tor- 
pid state of a nymph, chrysalis, or pupe, the limbs 
of the animal acquire sufficient strength to per- 
form their functions; and it employs them in 
breaking open the second prison. On this event 
all the members are set ai liberty, and instantly 
assume that posture and arrangement which is 
best suited to the new functions with' which they 
are now to be charged. 

Yet all insects do not undergo the same num- 
ber of transformations before they arrive at the. 
winged state. 

Some, immediately on leaving the egg, assume 
a form pretty nearly resembling that which they 
possess after their growth is completed. The 
whole order of-aptera, which comprehends all the 
different kinds of spiders, come under this deno~ 
mination. Theviviparous insects, in like manner, 
appear from the first, under their most perfect 
form. Some kinds, without undergoing all the 
changes of the silk worm, or that of the common 
butterfly, after having grown for a certain period, 
deposite a tunic in which their wings were inve- 
loped, and ascend into the air. Previous to this 
change, however, such insects enjoy the power of 
locomotion by means of their limbs, and in this 
state are distinguished hy voracity and activity : 
of this description are all the different species of 
lovusts. Flies, wasps, and ‘bees, constitute an- 
other elass, which after leaving their vermicular: 
form, and passing into their chrysalis state, dis- 
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play their limbs and wings without being capable 
of using them. ‘The most complete example o 

transformation is displayed, as we have already 
observed, in the class of moths and butterflies. . 

One of the most wonderful circumstances in the 
economy of insects, is the different preparations 
which they make, and theexpedients to which they 
have recourse, for their preservation,in their chry- 
salis or aurelia state. Many dig a hole in the 
earth, where they remain during the whole period. 
of their inactivity. Such is the invention of . 
all the coleopterous insects. 

The gaats, on the other hand, dive into the water, 
where they remain till the period of their winged 
state arrives. Some eat their way into seeds and 
fruits, where they undergo the different changes : 
previous to their entomized appearance. Many - 
lodge themselves in animal bodies on the ap- 
proach of their transformation, ‘several of the 
aquatic tribes bury themselves among sand, en-— 
crusted with a glutinous substance; while the nu- 
merous race of phalenz wrap themselves up in | 
the leaves of trees, the bombyces, or larger kinds, . 
constituting for themselves a silken web to pro-- 
tect them during that trying vicissitude of their 
lives. 

In gencral, all insects provide for their security 
before their helpless state arrives, by retiring from 
their usual haunts into some sheltered retreat. It 
is thus that the worm of the butterfly provides for 
its safety, by betaking itself, while it has yet the 
power of motion, to the hole cf a wall, or the eave 
of an incumbent roof, In this situation, some are 
Suspended by a thread, which nature assists them 
in providing ; some hang by the head, others by 
the opposite extremity, and many by the middle. 
The crustaceous covering with which they are 
then clothed, affords another instance of the at- 
tention paid by nature to the preservation of her 
offspring, during a period in which they are not 
able to avoid external injury by flight. Thus pro-. 
tected by the munificence of Providence, myriads 
of animals sink annually into a state of torpor so 
profound as appears to threaten the extinction of 
every vital power. At the return of spring, how- 
ever, all nature seems again to quicken into life; 
her countless tribes awake from their torpid state, 
and enler upon new functions with enlarged 
pewers. 

VI. Habitations, Foods, and Uses of Insects.. 

It has been asserted by Aristotle that every kind 
ef quadruped and bird is inhabited by its pecu- 
liar insect ; and this assertion, which has never 
been contradicted, seems to admit of being much 
extended. Salmons: cods, and most other fishes 
are, at certain seasons, infested wiih insects pa- 
rasitic to them: animals of other kinds afford 
food and residence to other insects ; and the same 
is the case with plants. As the same quadruped 
is often seen to feed upon a great many different 
plants ; so the same plant often supports a variety 
of insects. The oak in this country affords sus- 
tenance to twenty or thirty different genera; and 
there are varieties of this tree in warmer climates 
that serve for food to a far greater number. 

Plants afford the most general and copious pa- 
bulum for this division of. the animal kingdom. 
Wherever any insect is found indigenous in a: 
country, there will always be found in it plants. 
accommodated to its wants. There are many in- 
sects attached uniformly to one plant; the silk 
worm always gives a decided preference to the 
mulberry, but will live and propagate, though less. 
vigorously, upon common letiuce. The cochi- 
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weal iscét is much attached to the opuntia; and 
+»y means of such attachments the animal is often 
- known from the place where it is found to reside. 


Hence Linnéus has frequently given them names: 


from the plants upon which they feed ; a method 
often fallacious however, since perhaps the 
greater number reside indiscriminately upon se- 
veral plants, and support themselves upon a vari- 
vety of different vegetable foods. Some are as- 
serted to be capable of residing in the human 
intestines, and of undergoing their transforma- 
tions there; being ejected from the stomach in 
their winged state. ‘ 

The most poisonous herbs afford food to insects 
equally with those that are salubrious: The wa- 
ter-hemlock, a!most as poisonous a plant as any 
we know, is frequented by many tribes of these 
animals, and seems to constitute a favourite nou- 
rishment. 

In the different stages of their lives, insects are 
distinguished by various degrees of voracity ; 
many of them in the state of Jarves are most insa- 
tiable: the different species of the butterfly and 
silk worms are then endowed with teeth, with 
which they make great havoc among leaves, even 
though of a pretty strong consistency ; their sto- 
machs being capable of dissolving these harder 
substances. The same animal, when a chrysalis, 
not only loses all appetite for food, but ihe instru- 
ments that were employed in comminuting it. 
The teeth are deposited with its first covering ; 
and the inner ceats of the stomach are voided, it 
is snid, along with the excrements, a short while 
before the first transformation. After being libe- 
rated from the last state of confinement, the 
butterflies are still inferior in voracity, and in the 
powers of digestion. Their food is now a thin 
liquid substance collected from the leaves of 
plants, and dévoured only in small quantity. 

The same is the case with the different species 
of locusts ; some of which in their larve state are 
the most voracious of all animals, and desolate 
entire provinces. It is not til] they arrive at their 
winged and more perfect form that their depreda- 
tions cease, and mankind are relieved from one of 
the heaviest calamities which fall upon them in 
sultry climates. It is by insects in their larve 
state that the roots of corn are perforated and de- 
youred in more northerly countries. If the sea- 
son prove co!d and wet, they continue long under 
ground in ithe same state; and the crop in the 
mean time, is so completely eaten away, that in 
some instances scarcely a tenth stalk survives the 
depredation. In a more genial spring, these ani- 
mals are expedited into their more perfect form, 
and the damage done by them is ‘proportionably 
less; their destructive operations below ceasing 
as soon as they are enabled by their wings to rise 
into the air, and go in quest of sustenance in an- 
other element. | 

All insects even when furnished with wings, 
take food ina greater or less quantity ; though 
some, as the may-fly and gad-fly, are so short-lived, 
as in the opinion of one or two naturalists to re- 
quire no sustenance, and to be destitute of mouths 
for eating. It is at leasttrue, that the mouths of 
these insects have no mandibles. But to assert 
that they never eat, requires a more accurate ex- 

_amination than has hitherto taken place. The 
smaller and more delicate insects find, perhaps, 
various particles of matter floating in the air that 
serve for their support; the effluvia continually 
emitted by animal and vegetable substances in a 
state of putrefaction probably support many of 


them. We know, at least, that numerous tribes 
of fishes are capable of living upon earthy or other » 
particles found floating in the purest water ; and » 
if animals of so superior a size be thus support . 
ed, there can hardly be any room to doubt that, 
insects, many of whom are scarcely perceptible, 
may find abundant subsistence in the air, impreg-. 
nated as it is with effluvia of various kinds. 

The economical uses of insects, and their nox-. 
ious effects upon the various objects of human in- 
dustry, have already been considered; it only. 
remains that we point out the purposes which 
they serve in the general system of nature. A 
class of beings by far the most numerous upon the 
face of the globe, and however small, taken indi- 
vidually, yet forming collectively a mass of or- 
ganised matter, superiour in bulk to-any other 
department of the animal kingdom, could not 
have been created, nor can continue to be propa-— 
gated, without answering some important end. 

The first and most obvious use of this part of 
the animal kingdom, seems to consist in that large. 
supply of prevision which it affords the superior 
ranks of life. It is for this same purpose that the 
whole surface of the earth is annually covered with 
plants and herbage. Many, perhaps the greater. 
part, of the larger animals are hence supported : 
while not a few are also sustained by devouring 
the flesh of these larger animals themselves. Be- 
tween these two species of nourishment, however, 
there is a wide difference; and insects afford an: 
aliment which seems to partake somewhat of the 
nature of both, and which supplies the wants of 
an infinite number of creatures whose. constitu-. 
tions are not wholly adapted to either. Many 
kinds of birds live upon hardly any other food. 
What a blank in the feathered race would ensue, 
were this copious source.of provision shut up from 
that department of the animal kingdom! Fishes 
seem still more dependant on the supplies afford- 
ed by those numerous tribes of insects that either 
fldat upon the water, or are seen hovering over its. 
surface. The whale, the largest of nature’s ani- 
mated offspring, is supported entirely by crabs 
and medusa worms. Among this class, there- 
fore, an inconceivable diminution of numbers 
would necessarily ensue, were the food of in- 
sects denied it. Farther, many of the larger in- 
sects prey upon the smaller; all of which, as 
well as the different animals they support in their 
turn, must be unavoidably struck out of the fa~ 
mily of nature the moment this species of support 
is withheld. 

But besides the supply of food which insects af- 
ford to the superior animals, they have justly been 
deemed serviceable in the general system, by pre- 
serving the salubrity of the air. Over the whole 
surface of the earth, those numberless productions 
that enjoy either animal or vegetable life are con- 
tinually falling into decay, and making room fov 
countless successions of the same kinds. The at- 
mosphere would hence, perhaps, soon become un- 
fit for the supply of life, did not millions of insects 
continually consume the carrion and other sub- 
stances in a state of putrefaction, and purge the 
air of the noxious effluvia they emit. It is, per- 
haps, the office even of the very minute insects 
that escape our observation, to destroy those nox- 
ious particles with which that element is impreg- 
nated, and which, at certain seasons, render it 
pestilential. The operation of this class of ani- 
mals upon putrid substances is much more consi- 
derable than a superficial examination might sug- 
gest. It bas been asserted by the most judicious 
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and discerning naturalists, that the produce of a- 
dozen flies will consume a dead earcase in a> 


shorter space than a hungry lion. If this be true, 
hew inconceivable the benefits which may be pro- 
duced by those prodigious numbers of insects, 
which in warm couniries continually swarm 
through the air, their population regulated by 
infinite wisdom in proportion to their demand ! 
For the rest, see Zoo.oey. 

_EINTRAILS, s. Without a singular. (en- 
trailles, French.) 1. The intestines ; the in- 
ward parts; the bowels; the guts (Shakspeare), 
2. The internal parts (Locke). 

- Lo Entraliu. v. a. (intralciare, Ital.) To 
mingle ; to interweave ; to diversify (Spenser). 

E’NTRANCE. s. (entrans, French.) 1. The 

ower of entering into a place (South). 2. 

he act of entering (Skakspeare). 3. The 
passage by which a place is entered ; avenue 
(Wotton). 4. Iniuation; commencement 
(Locke). 5. Intellectual ingress ; knowledge’ 
(Bacon). 6. the act of taking possession of 
an office or dignity (Hayward). 7. The be- 
ginning of any thing (Hakewill). 


EnTRANCE, in the sportsman’s dialect, is _. 


applied to both horses and hounds. 
- ENTRANCE OF RACE-HORSES, the cere- 
mony of entering them (at the place appointed) 
on a day previous to the races at any City, bo- 
‘rough, or town, where the plates to be run for 
are advertisedand given. Horses intended to run, 
are to be shewn and entered, paying two or 
three guineas entrance money (according to 
the custom of the place), and in general five 
shillings to the clerk of the course. For all 
Pipes given by his majesty, or the prince of 
Wales, 10 entrance money is paid or per- 
mitted, the clerk of the course only taking his 
accustomed fee, 

ENTRANCE OF HOUNDS, is the introduc- 
tion of young hounds to the pack, into which 
at a proper age they are incorporated. 

To EnTra/nceg.'v. a. (from trance.) ¥. To 
put intoatrance. 2. To put into an ecstacy 
(Milton). 

Lo ENTRA’P. v. a. (from frap.) 1. Toin- 
“snare; to catch in a trap (Spenser). 2. To 
involve unexpectedly in difficulties; to en- 
tangle (Shakspeare). 3. To take advantage of 
(Ecclus). - 

fo ENTREIAT. v. a. (éreiter, French.) 14. 
To petition ; to solicit; to importune (Gene- 
sis). 2. To prevail upon by solicitation (Ro- 
gers). 3. To treat or use well or ill-(Prior), 
4. To entertain; to amuse: not used (Shak- 
speare). 5. To entertain; to receive: not 
used (Spenser). 
- To Entrelat. v. n. t. To offer a treaty or 
compact: not used (Mac.). . To treat: to 
discourse: not used (Hakew.). 3.To make a 
petition (Shakspeare). 

_ ENTRE’ATANCE. s. Petition ; entreaty ; 
solicitation : not used (Fairfaz). 

ENTRE/ATY., s. (from enéreat.) Petition ; 
prayer ; solicitation ; request (Shakspeare). 

ENTRE-DOUERO-E-MINHO, a pro- 


vinee of Portugal, forty-five miles in length, 


(Cleaveland). 


cl NY. 
and thirty-five in breadth. Braga is the ca-— 
vital. 7 fait 
ENTREME’TS. s. (Fr.) Small plates set 
between the main dishes (Mortimer). 
- ENTRE-METS, in music, inferiour move- 
ments which are inserted, by way of relief, 
between the more important movements of. a 
composition. 
_ENTREPAS, in the manage, a broken 
pace or going, and indeed properly a broken 
amble; that is, neither walk nor trot, but 
somewhat of an amble. This. is the pace of 
such horses as have no reins or back, and go — 
upon the shoulder, or of such as are hurt in 
their limbs. : 


ENTROCI, in oryctology. | Zoophytic - 
specimens of the isis entrocha. See Hat- 
MINTHOLITHUS. 

E'NTROCUS, in oryctology. See Huz- 
MINTHOLITHUS. 


_ENTRO'PIUM. (entropium, arcome, from 
wv, and rgemw, to turn.) ‘A disease of the eyelids, 
oceasioned by the eyelashes and eyelid being in- 
verted towards the bulb of the eye. . 

E/INTRY. s. (entrée, French.) 1. The pas- 
sage by which any one enters a house (Bacon). | 
2. The act of entrance ; ingress (Addison). 
3. The act of taking possession of any estate. 
4. The act of registeting or setting down in 
writing (Bacon). 5. The act of entering pub- 
lickly into any city (Bacon). 

ENTRY, is sometimes also used to denote a 
duty or impost laid on commodities imported — 
into a state, either by land or sea. phan 

Ent y, is also used for a writ which grants 
possession of lands or tenements to a person, on 

account of a legal right thereto. . 

To ENUIBILATE. v. a. (e and nudilo, 
Lat.) To clear from clouds. 

To ENU’CLEATE. v. a. (enucleo, Latin.) 
To solve ; to clear; to disentangle, 

To ENVEILOP. ». a. (enveloper, French.) 
1. ‘To inwrap ; to cover.. 2. To hide; to sur- 
round (Piz/zps). 3. To line; to cover on’ 
the inside (Spenser). iia ry 

ENVELOPE. s. (French.) A wrapper; an 
outward case (Swift). a 

To ENVE’NOM. »v, a. (from venom.) 1. 
To taint with poison; to poison (Milton). 2. 
To make odious (Shakspeare). 3.To enrage ; 
to exasperate (Dryden), 

E’NVIABLE. a. (from envy.) Deserving 
envy; such as may.excite envy (Carew), ° 

FHINVIER. s. (from envy.) One that envies 
another ; a maligner (C/urendon). _ 

E’NVIOUS. a. (from envy.) Infected with - 
envy; pained by the excellence or happiness 
of another (Sidney). 

E'NVIOUSLY. ad. With envy ; with mas. 
lignity ; with ill-will (Duppa). 


To ENVIRON. v. a. (environer, French.) 


- 1. ‘To surround; to encompass (Knolles). 2. 


To involve; to envelop (Donne). 3. To sur-— 
round in a hostile manner; to besiege ; to hem 
in (Shakspeare). 4. Fo enclose; to. invest 


ENVIRONS, s.. (environs, French.) The _ 
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neighbourhood or neighbouring places round 
about the country. . 

EINULA CAMPANA. (enula, a corrup- 
tion of henula or Helenium, from Helene, the 
island where it grew.) Helenium. Common 
inula, or elecampane. Inula helenium; foliis 
amplexicaulibus ovatis rugosis subtus tomento- 
sis, calycum squamis ovatis, of Linnéus; of the 
~ class syngenesia, and order polygamia superfina, 


This plaut, though a native of Britain, is sel- | 


dom niet with in its wild state, but mostly cul- 
tivated. .The root, which is the part employed 
medicinally, in its recent state, has a weaker 
and less gratéful smell than when thoroughly 
dried, and kept for a length of time, by which 

it is greatly improved, its odour then approach- 
ing to that of Florentine orris. It was for- 
-merly in high estimation in dyspepsia, pulmo- 


nary affections, and uterine obstructions, butis - 


now fallen into disuse. See InuLa. 

Lo ENUMERATE. », a. (enumero, Lat.) 
‘To reckon up singly ; to count over distinctly ; 
p Singty 5 to coun r y; 
to number (/Vake). 

ENU/MERATION. s. (enumeratio, Lat.) 
The act of numbering or counting over (Sprat), 

At Rome, it was usual to have an enumera- 
tion made of all the families. The first of 
_ these was under Servius Tullus, when the men 
amounted to 80,000. Claudius made an enu- 
meration in the year of Christ 48, when there 
were seven millions of people fit to hear arms, 
The last enumeration was that of Vespasian. 

EnuMERATION, in rhetoric, a part of pe- 
roration ; in which the orator, collecting the 
scattered heads of what has been delivered 

’ throughout the whole, makes a brief and artful 
relation or recapitulation thereof. 

To ENUINCIATE. v. a. (enuncio, Latin.) 
To declare; to proclaim; to relate; to ex- 

ress. 

ENUINCIATION. s. (enunciatio, Latin.) 
1. Declaration ; publick attestation (Taylor). 
2. Intelligerice; information (Hale). 3. Ex- 
pression. ; 

ENU‘NCIATIVE. a. (from enunciale.) 
Declarative; expressive ( liffe). . 

ZNUINCIATIVELY. ad. Declaratively. 

EINVOY. s. (envoye, French.) 1. A pub- 
lick minister sent from one power to another 
(Denham). 2. A publick messenger, in dig- 
nity below an ambassador. 3. A messenger 
{Blackmore). . 

~ENURE‘SIS. (enuresis, svuonoses from evscew, 
to make water.) An involuntary flow of urine. 
A genus of diseases in the class locales, and 
order apocenoses of Cullen, containing twe spe- 
¢ies: 1. Eauresis atonica, the sphincter of the 
bladder having lost its tone from some previous 
disease. 2. Enuresis ab irratione, vel com- 
Pressione vesice, from an irritation or compres- 
sion of the bladder. 

, To E/NVY. v. a. (envier, French.) 1. To 
hate another for excellence, happiness, or suc- 
cess (Collier). 2. To grieve at any qualities 
.of excellence in another (Swift). 3. To 
_wgtudge ; to impart unwillingly (Dryden). 

- To Elnvy. v.n. To feel envy; to feel pain 
at the sight of excellence or felicity (Taylor). 
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E’nvy. s. (from the verb.) 1. Pain felt and 
malignity conceived at the sight of excellence 
or happiness (Pope). 2. Rivalry ; competition 
(Dryden). 3. Malice; malignity (Shak- 
Speare), 4. Publick odium; ill repute (Bas 
com). 

The word envy is commonly used in one or 
other of the four senses given above: but it 
may be proper to describe, a little more parti- 
cularly, the nature of this passion. Envy is a 
painful sensation, excited by the view of some- 
thing desirable in the state and situation of 
another, which self-love wishes to appropriate. 
To envy, is to repine at the good conferred 
upon another, or possessed by him. Thus it 
is a perfect contrast to the sympathy which re- 
joices at their welfare. Envy entertains a de- 
gree of sorrow that the good contemplated 
should escape ourselves, and of anger that it 
should fall to the.share of another. The inor- 
dinate self-love which excites to envy, tratu- 
rally induces the envious person to imagine 
that he is more deserving than the party who 
has been favoured.. He contemplates his own 
supposed merit, in opposition to the supposed 
demerit of the more happy object, until he be- 
comes fully convinced in his own prejudiced 
judgment of the injustice of the distribution ; 
and feels a spirit of resentment arising against 
the possessor, and every. cause of his enjoy- 
ment. 

Thus is envy that species of malevolence, 
which is inspired by the conjoined influence 
of pride, sorrow, and anger. 

Envy is denominated a passion, together 
with many other of the malevolent affections; 
partly because it may be very strongly excited 
ie particular incidents, and partly in conse- 
quence of that singular law of usage, which as- 
signs the word affections to the benevolent 
feelings, and passions to the powerful influence 
of vicious dispositions. (Cogan, p. 161.) 

To ENWHE’EL, »v. a. (from wheel.) To 
encompass ; to encircle (Shakspeare). 

‘o ENWO!MB. v, a. (from womb.) 1, To 
make pregnant (Spenser). 2. To bury; to 
hide asin a womb (Donne). 

KE. O. a game of chance, so denominated 
from the two letters of the alphabet employed 
to distinguish the two sets of niches that bound 
the circumference of the table. 

The form of an E. O. table is circular, and 
its diameter commonly about four feet, though 
this last isnot a point of essential consequence. 
The table is divided into three concentric cir- 
cles. The outermost of these forms a counter, 
or depdét for the stakes, and is subdivided into 
forty niches or interstices, of which twenty are 
marked. with the letter E, and the remaining 
twenty with the letter O; and on these letters, 
or subdivisions, each adventurer places money 
according to his inclination. |The middle 
circle of the table consists of a gallery, or roll- 
ing place for the ball ; and this and the extes 
rior circle are stationary, ‘The innermost 
circle moves upon an axis or pivot, and is 
turned about with handles, whilst the ball is 
set in motion round the gallery. The lodging 
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of the ballin any of the niches, distinguished by 
the two letters employed, determines the wager. 
The proprietors of these tables have two bar- 
holes, and are oblized to take all bets that are 
offered, either for K’or O: and if the ball fall 
into either of the bar-holes, they win all the 
bets upon the opposite letter, and do not pay 
to that in which it falls; an advantage in the 
proportion of two to forty, or five per cent. in 
their favour. 
EOLIAN, or JXortan, one of the. five 
chief modes in the Greek music. See Mong. 
EOLIPILE. See Atouipive. 
EOLUS’S HARP. See Aoius’s HARP.. 
EOSTRE, in mythology, a Saxon goddess, 
to whom they sacrificed in the month of April, 
called the month of Eostra; and thence the 
name Easter, which the Saxons retained after 


their conversion to Christianity, applying it to ° 


the festival celebrated in commemoration of 
our Saviour’s resurrection. 

EPACRIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
pentandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted ; corol funnel-form, villous ; nectarife- 
rous scales growing to the germ ; capsule five- 
celled, five-valved; the partitions from the 
middle of the valves ; seeds minute, numerous. 
Four species: natives of Australasia, herba- 
ceous; shrubby; arboreous. See Botany, 
Plate LXXXIX. . 

Of this tribe, one of the most beautiful is e. 
grandiflora, crimson epacris, with shrubby 
woully stem; ever-green alternate leaves, 
nearly heart-shaped; flowers axillary, solitary, 
pendulous, scentless. Peduncles short, re- 
curved. Corol tubular. It may be propa- 
gated both by seeds and layers. 

EPACTS, in chronology, the excesses of 
the solar month above the lunar synodical 
month, and of the solar year above the lunar 
year of twelve synodical months ; or of several 
solar months above,as many synodical months, 
and several solar years above as many dozen of 
synodical mouths. The epacts, then, are 
either annual or menstrual. Menstrual epacts 
are the excesses of the civil or calendar month 
above the lunar month. Suppose, e. g. it were 
new moon onsthe first day of January; since 
the lunar month is 29 days 12 h. 44’ 3”, and 
the month of January contains 31 days, the 
menstrual epact is 1 day 11 h. 15! 57”) An- 
nual epacts are the excesses of the solar year 
above lunar. Hence, as the Julian solar year 
is 365 days 6 h. and the Julian lunar year 354 
days 8 h. 48/ 38", the annual epact will be 10 
days 21 h. 11’ 22”; that is, nearly 11 days. 
Consequently the epact of 2 years is 22 days; 
of 3 years, 33 days; or rather 3, since 30 days 
make an embolismic or intercalary ar ae 
Thus the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and so of 
the rest ; and thus, every 19th year, the epact 
becomes 30 or 0; consequently the 20th year 
the epact is 11 again; and so the cycle. of 
epacts expires with the golden number, or lu- 
nar cycle of 19 years begins with the same; 
these are Julian epacts: the Gregorian depend 
upon the same principles, amounting only for 
the difference of the respective years. 


‘ 


and rejecting the 30’s. 
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As the new moons are the same, that is, a$ 


they fall on the same day every 19 yeats,‘so the 


difference between the lunar and solar years is 
the same every 19 years, And because the 
said difference is always to be added to the 
lunar year, in order to adjust or make it equal 
to the solar year; hence the said difference re- 


spectively belonging to each year of the moon’s _ 


cycle is called the epact of the said year, that — 


is, the number to be added to the same year, 


to make it equal to the solar year; the word ~ 
being formed from the Greek xayw, induco, 


antercalo. 
Rule to find the Gregorian Epact. 


The difference between the Julian and 
Gregorian years being equal to the difference | 


between the solar and lunar year, or 11 days, 
therefore the Gregorian Epact for any year is 
the same with the Julian Epact for the pre- 
ceding year; and hence the Gregorian [pact 


will be found, by subtracting 1 from the golden — 


number, multiplying the remainder by 11, 


till the year 1900; but after that year, the 
Gregorian Epact will be found by this rule: 
Divide the centuries of the given year by 4; 
multiply the remainder by 17 ; then to this 


This rule will serve — 


product add 43 times the quotient, and also 4 


the number 86, and divide the whole sum by 


25, reserving the quotient: next multiply the 


golden number by 11, and from the product . 


subtract the reserved quotient, so shall the re- 
mainder, after rejecting all the 30’s contained 
init, be the epact sought. . ve 


The following table contains the golden . 
numbers, with their corresponding epacts, till ° 


the year 1900. 
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Table of Gregorian Epacts. 


Golden Golden : Gulucn 

Numb. | Epacts. |} Numb, | Epacts, Numb, | Epacts. 
I Oo VIIT} 17 XV 4 
II 11 EX ft 28. PRVT | 45 
IIT | 22 |X QO XVII | 26. 
LV 3 ||XIl | 90 |/XVIII 7 
1V 14 XII ly PRIX.) 18 
VI 25 |/XIIlj 12 Ll . 0 
VII 6 | XIV{ 23 


EPAMINONDAS, a famous Theban, de- 
scended from the ancient kings of Boeotia. His 
father’s name was Polymnus. He has been 


celebrated for his private virtues and military. 


accomplishments. His love of truth was so 
great that he never disgraced himself by a lie. 
He formed a most sacred and inviolable friend- 
ship with Pelopidas, whose life he saved in a 
battle. By his advice Pelopidas delivered Thebes 
from the power of the Lacedemon. This was 
the signal of war. Epaminondas was set at 
the head of the Theban armies, and defeated 
the Spartans at the celebrated battle of Leuctra, 
about 371 years B. C. Epaminondas made a 
proper use of this victorious campaign, and.en- 
tered the territories.of Lacedzmon with 50,000 
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men. Here he gained many partizans; but at 
his return to Thebes he was seized as a traitor 
for violating the laws of his country. In the 
midst of his success he neglected the law which 
forbade any citizen to retain the supreme power 
more than one month, and all his eminent ser- 
vices seemed unable to redeem him from death. 
He paid implicit obedience to the laws, and 
only begged of his judges that it might be in- 
scribed on his tomb that be had suffered death 
for saving his country from ruin. This ani- 
mated reproach was felt; he was pardoned, 
and invested again with the sovereign power. 
He was successful in a war in Thessaly, and 
assisted the Eleans against the Lacedeemonians. 
The hostile armies met near Mantinea, and 
while Epaminondas was bravely fighting, he 
received a fatal wound in the breast, and éx- 
-pired exclaiming, that he died unconquered, 
when he heard that the Boeotians obtained the 
“victory, in the 48th year of his age, 363 years 
before Christ. The Thebans severely Jament- 
ed his death ; in him their power was extin- 
guished, for only during his life they had en- 
joyed freedom and independence among the 
Grecian states, 
~ EPANORTHOSUS, in rhetoric, a figure 
by which a person corrects, or ingeniously re- 
vokes, what he just before alleged, as being too 
weakly expressed, in order to add something 
stronger, and more conformable to the passion 
with which he is agitated. 
_ EPARER, a word used in the manage to 
signify the flinging of a horse, or his striking or 
yerking out with his hind-legs. In caprioles a 
Borde must yerk out behind with all his force, 
but in balotades he strikes but half out, and in 
“croupades he does not strike out his hind-legs 


at all. All such yerking horses are deemed 
-Yestive. 
EPAULE, in fortification, denotes the 


shoulder of a bastion, or the place where its- 
face and flank meet, and form tie angle called 
the angle of the shoulder. 

“-EPAULEMENT, in fortification, a work 
Faised to coveri sdewise, is either of earth, ga- 
bions, or fascines, loaded with earth. ‘The 
€paulements of the places of arms for the cavalry, 
at the entrance of the trenches, are generally 
of fascines mixed with earth. 

EpavuLemMeEnr also denotes a mass of earth, 
called likewise a square orillon from its figure, 
raised to cover the cannon of a casement, and 
faced with a wall. It is likewise used for any 
work thrown up to defend the flank of a post, 
or other place. . 

EPAULETTES, shoulder knots. Among 
the French, all the degrees of rank, from a ca- 
det to a general officer, were so minutely mark- 
ed out by the epaulette, that a common centinel 
might instantly know what officer approached 
his station, and could pay the prescribed ho- 
hours without hesitation or mistake. 

This is not the case in our service. Some 
few alterations have lately been made in those 
ornaments; but they are so partial, and con- 
fined to the upper ranks only, that it is impos- 
sible to distinguish the youngest ensign from 
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the oldest captain by his epaulette, or by an 
other part of his uniform. When Highland 
or fusileer regiments are mixed with the line, 
every sentinel is still more perplexed, as all the 
officers belonging to those corps indiscrimi- 
nately wear’ two epaulettes made of fringe and 
bullion of the same quality. 

Epaulettes have been introduced into the 
navy during the present war, The following 
are the gradations of rank as distinguished by 
epaulettes, 
one epaulette on the left shoulder. Post-cap- 
tains under three years, one epaulette on the 
right shoulder. And after having been post 
three years, two epaulettes, Rear-admirals 
have one star on the strap of the epaulette, 
vice-admirals two stars, and admirals three 
stars. . 
EPENDYTES, among the Greeks, a gar- 
ment worn under the pallium, but above the 
inner coat. 

EPENTHESIS, in grammar, the interpo- 
sition or insertion of a letter or syllable in the 
middle of a word ; as alituum for alitum ; rel- 
ligio for religio ; induperator for imperator. 

EPERNAY, an ancient town of France, in 
the department of Marne. It is noted for ex- 
quisite wines. Lat.49.5 N. Lon. 4.0 E. 

EPHA, or Ernan, in Jewish antiquity, a 
measure for things dry, rather exceeding a 


Winchester bushel; being nearly 1°0961 in ° 


terms of the bushel. 


Masters and commanders have’ 


: 


EPHEBCEUM, the place where the Athe- ~ 


man Ephebi, or young mea arrived at 18 years © 


of age, exercised. 

EPHEDRA. In botany, a genus of the class 
dicecia, order monadelphia. Male: calyx of 
the ament two-cleft; corolless; stamens seven ; 
anthers four, inferior; three superior. Fem. : 
calyx two parted, fivefold: corolless ; — pistils 
two; seeds two, covered with the berried calyx. 
‘Two species. 

1. E. distachia. Sea-grape. A native of 
the south of Europe, with opposite peduncles, 
and ameats in pairs. 

2. EK. monostachya. Horse-tail. A native 
of Siberia; with many peduncles and solitary 
aments. 

EPHELIS. (ephelis, :omig3 from em, and 
natos, the sun.) A broad, solitary, or aggregated 
spot, attacking most commonly the face, back 
of the hand, and breast, from exposure to the 
sun. 

EPHE/MERA. (ephemera, stnutoa; from 
em, upon, and nega, a day.) A fever which 
begins, is perfectly formed, and runs through 
its course, in the space of twelve hours. ; 

Epnemera. Day-fly. May-fly. In zoo- 
logy, a genus of the class insecta, order neu- 
roptera. Mouth without mandibles ; feelers 
four, very short, filiform; antennas short, fili- 
form: aka the eyes are two or three large 
stemmata; wings erect, the lower ones much 
shorter; tail terminating. in long bristles or 
hairs. ‘These short-lived animals are found 
every where about waters in the summer; and 
in their perfect state seldom live above a day, 
some of them not an hour, during which ume 
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they perform all the functions of life and an- 
swer all the purposes of nature. The larve 
lives under water, and is eagerly sought after by 
trout and other fishes; is six-footed, active, 
and furnished with a tail and six lateral fins or 
gills: the pupe resembles the larve, except in 
having rudiments of future wings... Entomolo- 
gists have reckoned up thirty-one distinet spe- 
cies: some of which have the tail with three 
hairs or bristles; and others with only two. 
-In other respects their chief difference consists 
in the colour of their wings and body ; the for- 
mer being white, black spotted, reticulate, im- 
maculate; the latter being brown, black, yel- 
low, or yellowish. Of these about eight spe- 
cies are found in the atmosphere of our own 
country. It may be sufficient to instance the 
‘e. vulgata (common may-fly), with wings re- 
ticulate and spotted with brown ; body yellow- 
ish spotted with black. ‘These are extremely 
frequent over our own rivers during summer : 
but in some countries throng so considerably 
as to darken the atmosphere; and in Carniola 
appear in such prodigious swarms that the 
peasants collect them by cart-loads‘to manure 
their land with, so largely do they cover the 
banks of the rivers upon the cessation of their 
very transient existence. The females are ex- 
tremely prolific; within the short term of its 
being each will generally lay seven or eight 


hundred eggs over the water, which are pre- 


cipitated to the bottom, notwithstanding 
their apparent levity, by their own specific 
gravitation; yet the larves proceeding from 
them are devoured in immense quantities by 
fishes, who often watch their motions narrow! 
for this very purpose. See Nat. Hist. Pl. XC. 
EPHEMERAL. Epue’/meric. a, Diurnal; 
beginning and ending in a day. 
EPHEMERIDES, in astronomy, tables 
calculated by astronomers, showing the present 
state of the heavens for every day at noon ; that 
is, the places wherein all the planets are found 
at that time. It is from these tables that the 
eclipses, conjunctions, and aspects of the pla- 
nets, are determined; horoscopes or celestial 
schemes constructed, &c. ‘The astronomers 
of most pations publish ephemerides: of these 
the most celebrated are the Ephemerides of Bo-~ 


logna; the Nautical Almanac, published in, 


England, under the superintendence of Dr, 
Maskelyne, the late worthy and excellent astro- 
nomer royal; and the Connoissance des ‘Temps, 
published in France by M. J. Lalande, De- 
lambre, and others. 
FEPHE/MERIST. s. (from ephemeris.) One 
who consalts the planets ; one who studies or 
ractises astrology (1owel). 
EPHE'MERON-WORM. s. A sort of 
worm that lives buta day. See EPHEMERA. 
EPHESIA, in mythology, a feast instituted 
at Ephesus, in honour of Diana. 
EPHE’SIANS (Epistle to), was written 
during St. Paul’s imprisonment at Rome, about 
_the spring of the year 61. 
Ephesus was the chief city of the Proconsu- 
Jar Asia, which was a part of what was called 
the Lesser Asia. (See the next article.) It was 


and did not leave the Ephesians till the year — 


‘of it was to establish the Ephesians in the- 
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particularly famous for the temple of Diana, 
and its inhabitants were remarkably addicted © 
to idolatry and magic, and noted. for their las- — 
civiousness and luxury. Paul first preached 
the gospel among them in the year 54, He 
came again to Ephesus in the Elietian year, 


57. In-his return to.Achaia in 58, he sent — 
for the elders of the Ephesian church to Mi« — 
letus, and bade them his last farewell. y 

The former part of this episile is doctrinal 5 — 
the latter part. practical. ‘The general design — 


faith, and to this end to give them more ex- 
alted views of the eternal love of God, and of © 
the glorious excellence and dignity of Christ _ 
to shew that they were saved by grace, and that _ 
howsoever wretched they were once, the Gen- 4 
tiles now have equal privileges with the Jews: ~ 
to encourage them by declaring with what” 
stedfastness he suffered for the trath, and with 
what earnestness he prayed for their establish-_ 
ment and perseverance in it: and finally, in ~ 
consequence of their profession, to engage — 
them to the practice of those duties, that be-— 
came their character as Christians. a 
EPHESUS, a very ancient town of that” 
part of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey, which was © 
formerly called lonia. It is now called Aja=~ 
salouc, and many remains Of its ancient mags 
nificence and splendour are still to be seen. 
The fortress by which it is defended appears — 
to have been the work of some of the Greek” 
emperors. St. Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians 
was written to the christian community of this” 
city. Its situation is near a gulph of the same _ 
name, and it has a harbour. It is 40 miles S._ 
of Smyrna. Lat. 37.48 N. Lon. 27. 33 E. 
Mr. Macgill, a recent traveller, informs us- 
that this once famous city is now one of the 
most wretched villages even in the Turkish 
empire. ‘The beautiful plains in which it: 
stands are totally uncultivated ; and the river, 
being allowed to choke itself up by the deposit 
of mud and sand, so frequently overflows its” 
banks, that these plains are reduced to the state 
of perfect marshes. The ancient port was about 
amile distant from the present bed of the river. 
The temple of Diana covers with its ruins & 
great space of the amphitheatre. Its huge pile 
lars, broken and scattered, numberless arches, 
pedestals, architraves, pieces of sculpture, are 
all that remain of it; but they give mighty in= 
dications of its former grandeur. 1 
EPHETAL, magistrates at Athens first ine 


4 


stituted by Demophoon, the son of Theseus. 


‘They were reduced to the number of 51 by Dra- 
co, who, according to some, first established 


them. They were superior to the Areopagites, 


and their privilezes were great and numerous» 
Solon, however, lessened their power. 4 

EPHIALTES. (sGiarrng, from «efpardropet, tO 
leap upon.) The incubus, or night-mare: 80 
called because it used to be thought that a 
spectre or demon leaped upon the chest. . 

-EPHIDROSSIS. (ephidrosis, endgworg; from 
spidcow, to perspire.) Sudatio. Mador. A 


violent and morbid perspiration. A genus of 
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disease in the class locales, and order apace- 


noses of Cullen. ° 

EPHIELIS, in botany, a genus of the oc- 
tandria, monogyoia class and order. Essential 
character: calyx five-parted ; petals five, with 
claws; nectary ten scales, two to each petal; 
capsule oblong, one-celled, two valved, two- 

seeded. ‘T’here is but one species ; viz. e. gui- 
anensis: this fs a lofty tree, growing in the 
forests of Guiana, whete it flowers in the 
month of October. 
-EPHIPPIUM. (ephippium, ‘o:nmov, a sad- 
dle, which it is thought to resemble.) See 
SELLA TURCICA. 

EPHOD. (px, derived from spx, aphad, to 
clothe.) A sacerdotal garment, in use among 
the ancient Jews, supposed to have been a 
kind of linen alb, or surplice, wore by per- 
sons of distinction, of various characters ; the 
same with what the Latins call super-humerale. 

It is very hard to say precisely what the 


ephod was; and there is room enough for the 


interpreters to be divided about it. The only 
point they are agreed upon is, that it was an 
“upper garment worn over all the rest, immedi- 


ately under the pectoral or breast-plate. Some. 


hold it had sleeves, others deny it. The gene- 
rality agree, that it was very short, though 
some maintain that it hung down to the feet 
behind. 

EPHORI, powerful magistrates at Sparta, 
who were first created by Lycurgus; cr, ac- 
cording to some, by Theopompus, B.C. 760. 
They were five in number. Like censors, 
they could check the authority of the kings, 
and even imprison them, if guilty of irregulari- 
ties. They were much the same as the tri- 
bunes of the people at Rome. 

EPHRATA, or DuNKERSTOWN, a town 
of Pensylvania, in the county of Lancaster, 60 
miles W. of Philadelphia. It is the principal 
settlement of the sect called Dunkers in Ame- 
rica. See DuNKERsS. 
_EPHRELIS. In botany, a genus of the 
class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
parted; corol five-petalled ; necfaries ten- 
scales, two inserted into each petal ; capsule 
—one-celled, two-valved, two-seeded. One spe- 


cies only ; a Guiana tree about fifty feet high. 


EPHYDOR, an officer in the Athenian 
courts of justice, who was to previde the plain- 
tiff and defendant with equal water hour- 
glasses. When the glass was run out, they 
were not permitted to speak any farther; and, 
therefore, we find them very careful not to 
lose gr mispend one drop of their water. 
Whilst the laws quoted by them were reciting, 
orif any other business happened to intervene, 
they gave orders that the glass should be 
stopped, 

EPIBATQOE, marines aboard the Greek 


shins of war. 
Sey EPIBATERIUM, In botany, a genus of 


the class moneecia, order hexandria. Calyx 
double, the. outer six-leaved; inner threc- 
leaved and. larger; petals six, three of them 
outer, and between the calycine leaflets ; three 
inner; drupes three, nearly globular, muci- 
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mate with the three permanent styles, inclosing: 
a kidney-form nut. One species; a native of 
the Polynesian isles. 

EPIC, or Heroic, POEM, @ poem express~ 
ed in narration, formed upon a story partly 
real and partly feigned; representing, ina sub- 
lime style, some signal and fortunate action, 
distinguished by a variety of great events, to 
form the morals, and affect the mind with the: 
love of heroic virtue. We may distinguish 
three parts of the definition, namely, the mat- 
ter, the form, and the end. The matter in- 
cludes the action of the fable, under which 
are ranged the incidents, ¢ isodes, characters, 
morals, and machinery. The form compre- 
hends the way or manner. of the narration, 
whether by the poet himself, or by any persons 
introduced, whose discourses are rebated: to 
this branch likewise belong the moving of the 
passions, the descriptions, discourses, senti- 
ments, thoughts, style, and versification ; and 
besides these, the similies, tropes, figures, and, 
in short, all the ornaments and decorations of 
the poem. The end is to improve our morals 
and increase our virtue. | 

An epic poem, according to Bossu, is a dis- 
course invented with art, to form the manners, 
by instructions disguised under the allegory of 
an important action related in verse, in a pro- 
bable, entertaining, and surprising manner. 

The epic poem isdistinguished from comedy, 
in that the action of the latter is not important, 
nor is related by the poet, but acted by the 
persons introduced for that purpose ; which 
circumstance, likewise, distinguishes it from: 
tragedy. It differs also from tragedy in the 
event, or conclusion; which, in the latter, is 
generally unfortunate, but never so in the 
former. 

Nor is it a philosophical poem, as that of 
Lucretius, or the Creation of sir R. Blackmore ; 
nor a treatise of agriculture, or the like; as the 
Georgics of Virgil; those poems not being in- 
tended to form the manners ; beside, that the 
instructions they contain are naked, simple, 
and direct, without any disguise or allegory, 
which second circumstanee likewise distin- 
cuishes it from a treatise of morality, written 
in verse; or a simple history in verse, as the 
Pharsalia of Lucan, the Punic War of Silius, 
or the Civil Wars of Sam. Daniel; add, that 
its being confined to one important action, dis- 
tinguishes it from a poem which relates all the _ 
actions of a person’s life, as the Theseid and 
Achilleid of Statius, which are what we pro- 
perly call herote poems. Pe 

The nature of the epic poem is finely drawn 
by the great critic abovementioned: the epic 
poets, says father Bossu, have done that with 
regard to morality which the ancient heathen 
divines did with regard to divinity. The too 
great diversity of divine actions and perfections, 
so very disproportionate to our comprehension, 
obliged the latter to divide a single idea of a 
simple essence, God, into several persons, to 
whom they attributed several names, Jupiter, 
Juno, Neptune, &c. And, on the contrary, 
the nature of moral philosophy, which nevee 
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prescribes rules for particular things, led the 
poets to collect into one single idea, or into 
one and the same person, and one apparently 
singular action, whatever of that kind was 
found in different persons and different actions. 
Thus Aristotle, Ov oTOYACET a N Woiners OVOPAL TLL, 
&ce. Poetry, says he, teaches moral philosophy, 
not by relating only, in the manner of an his- 
torian, what Alcibiades, for instance, did or 
suffered ; but by proposing what some person, 
named as the poet thinks fit, would probably 
or necessarily have done.on the like occasion: 
and thus it is that he shews either the un- 
happy consequences usually attending impru- 
dent schemes or ill actions; or the reward of 
good actions, and the satisfaction resulting 
from a design laid in virtue, and conducted 
with prudence. So that in the epic poem, 
according to Aristotle’s sentiment, the persons 
and actions, however named, are all to be 
feigned, allegorical, and universal, not histori- 
cal and singular. . 
But the poets, thus taking on them the 
office of moral philosophers, did not cease to 
be divines. On the contrary, their morality 
itself frequently obliges them to introduce the 
deity in their works; as the knowledge, fear, 
and love of God, are the first and most solid 
foundations of all morality. The presence of the 
divinity, and the share so august a personage 
was supposed to have in the action, obliged the 


poet to make the action great and important, : 


and to have it transacted by kings and princes. 
The same likewise obliged them to think and 
speak in a manner elevated above the common 
pitch of men, and equal, in some measure, to 
the dignity of the divine persons introduced. 
To which end serves the poetical and figurative 
language, with the majesty of heroic verse. 
Add, that as so much of the divine and mira- 
culous might ruin the probability, they were 
hereby obliged to have recourse to several rules 
tO maintain the same. ' 

Thus much the poets were driven to by the 
substance of the things they had chosen for 
the matter of their poems and instructions. 
The manner of delivering them usefully and 
methodically obliged them to several other ne- 
cessary rules. 

_ The epic poem is intended more for the man. 
ners and habits, than for the passions. These 
latter rise all at once, and their violence is but 
of short duration; but the habits are more calm 
and impressed, or quitted more leisurely. 

Consequently, the epic action hele not be 
included in the space of a day, as that of the 
theatrical. A longer time was necessary than 
is required for tragedy, which is altogether for 
the passions. . 

«©The epic poem (says Blair in his Lec- 
tures) is allowed to be, of all poetical works, 
the most dignified, and, at the same time, the 
most difficult in execution. To contrive a 
story which shall please and interest all readers, 
by being at once entertaining, important, and 
instructive; to fill it with suitable incidents ; 
to enliven it with a variety of characters and of 
descriptions ;- and agian a long work, to 


‘as to prove cold and tiresome, 


maintain that propriety of sentiment, and that 


elevation of style, which the epic character re+ 
quires, is unquestionably the highest effort of 


poetical genius. , 


** The action or subject of the epic poem _ 


must be great and interesting. Without great- 
ness it would not have sufficient importance 
either to fix our attention or to justify the 
magnificent apparatus which the poet bestows 
upon it. This is so evidently requisite as not 
to require illustration ; and, indeed, hardly an 

who have attempted epic poetry have failed in 


choosing some subject sufficiently important, — 


either by the nature of the action, or by. the 
fame of the personages concerned in it. “The 
fame of Homer’s heroes, and the consequences. 
of dissension between the greatest of them, is a 
subject important in itself, and must have ap- 
peared particularly so to his countrymen, who 
boasted their descent from those heroes. The 
subject of the Aineid is still greater than that 
of the Iliad, as it is the foundation of the most 
powerful empire that ever was established upon 
this globe; an event of much greater import- 
ance than the destruction of a city, or the 
anger of a semi-barbarous warrior. But the 
poems of Homer and Virgil fall in this respect 
infinitely short of that of Milton. 
greatness displayed in Paradise Lost, John- 
son has well observed that all other greatness 
shrinks away. ‘The subject of the English 
poet is not the destruction of a city, the con- 
duct of a colony, or the foundation of an em- 
pire: itis the fate of worlds, the revolutions of 
heaven and earth; rebellion against the Su- 


preme King, raised by the highest order of 


created beings; the overthrow of their host, 


and the punishment of their crime; the crea- 


tion of a new race of reasonable creatures ; 
their original happiness and innocence, their 
forfeiture of immortality, and their restoration 
to hope and peace.” 

An epic poem, however, is defective, if its 
action be not interesting as well as great; fora 
narrative of mere valour may be so constructed 
«© Much (says 
Blair) will depend on the happy choice of some 
subject, which shall by its nature interest the 
public: as when the poet selects for his hero 
one who is the founder, or the deliverer, or the 
favourite of his nation, or when he writes. 
achievements that have been highly celebrated, 
or have been connected with important con- 
sequences to any public cause. Most of the 
great epic poems are abundantly fortunate in 
this respect, and must have been very interest- 
ing to those ages in which they were com- 


(2) Z ° ; 
posed.” The subject of the Paradise Lost, as 


it is infinitely greater, must likewise be consi- 


dered as more universally interesting than that 
of any other poem. ‘* We all feel the effects 
of Adam’s transgression; we all sin like him, 
and like him must bewail our offences. We 
have restless enemies in the fallen angels, and 
in the blessed spirits we have guardians and 


friends; in the redemption of mankind we 


hope to be included; in the description of 


heaven and hell we are surely interested, as we 


Before the 
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aré all to reside hereafter either in the regions 
of horror or bliss.” 

«* The chief circumstance which renders an 
epic poem interesting, 
terest not one age or country alone, but all 
readers, is the skilful conduct of the author in 
the management of his subject. His plan must 
comprehend many affecting incidents. He 
may sometimes be awful and august; he 
must often be tender and pathetic; he must 
give us gentle and pleasing scenes of love, 
friendship, and affection. ‘The more that an 
epic poem abounds with situations which 
awaken the feelings of humanity, it is the more 
interesting. In this mA RES abr no epic 

oets have been so happy as Virgil and Tasso. 

he plan of the Paradise Lost comprises nei- 
ther human actions nor human manners. The 
man and woman who act and suffer, are in a 
_ state which no man or woman can ever know. 
The reader finds no transaction in which he 
can be engaged; beholds no condition in which 
he can by any effort of imagination place him- 
self; he has: therefore little natural curiosity 
or sympathy.” 

A question has been moved, Whether the 
nature of the epic poem does not require that 
the hero should be ultimately successful ? To 
this question Johnson replies, that ‘ there is 


no reason why the hero should not be unfortu- 


nate, except established practice, since success 
and virtue do not necessarily go together.” 
‘Most critics, however, are of a different 
opinion, and hold success to be, if not the 
necessary, at least the. most proper, issue of an 
epic poem. An unhappy conclusion depresses 
the mind, and is opposite to the elevating 
emotions which belong to this species of poetry. 
Terror and compassion are the proper subjects 
of tragedy ; but as the epic is of larger extent, 
it were too much, if, after the difficulties and 


troubles which commonly abound in the pro-— 


gress of the poem, the author should bring 
them all at last to an unfortunate conclusion. 
We know not that any author of name has 
held this course except Lucan; for in the 
Paradise Lost, as Adam’s deceiver is- at last 
crushed, and he himself restored to the favour 
of his Maker, Milton’s hero must be consider- 
ed as finally successful. 

EPICEDIUM, or Epicepron, in the 
Greek and Latin poetry, a poem, on the death 
of a person; the word is formed of em, upon, 
and «undo, funeral. We have two beautiful 
epicedions in Virgil, that of Euryalus and that 
of Pallas. 

_ EPICHARMUS, a poet and Pythagorean 
philosopher of Sicily, who introduced comedy 
at Syracuse, in the reign of Hiero. His com- 
positions were imitated by Plautus. He wrote 
some. treatises upon philosophy and medicine. 
_ According to Aristotleand Pliny, he added the 
two letters y and S$ to the Greek alphabet. He 
* flourished about 440 years before Christ, and 
eo in the 90th year of his age. (Horat. Diog. 
' &c.): 
_EPICHYRUM, in botany, a genus of the 
class cryptogamia, order fungi. Fungus round- 


x, and which tends to in-- 
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ed, concave; seeds globular, tailless, attached 
to a branched filament creeping within. . One 
species only. 
. EPICLEROS, among the Athenians, a 
daughter who had no brothers. 

EPICQENE, in grammar, a term applied to 
nouns, which; under the same gender and 
termination, mark indifferently the male and 
female species. Such in Latin is agusla, ves- 
pertilio, &c. which signify equally a male or 
female eagle or bat. Grammarians distinguish 
between epiceene and common. A noun is said 
to be common of two kinds, when it may be . 
joined either with a masculine or a feminine 
article ; and epicoene, when it is always joined 
to some one of the two articles, and yet signi- 
fies both genders. 

EPICOLIC REGION. (regio epicolica; 
from. em, upon, and xorg, the colon.) In 
anatomy, that part of the abdomen which+-lies 
over the head of the coecum and sygmoid flex- 
ure of the colon. 

EPICRANIUM.  (epicranium, emxgevoy ; 
from em, and xgenov, the cranium.) ‘The com- 
mon integtments, aponeurosis, and muscular 
expansion which lie upon the cranium. 

EPICRANIUS. See Occiprro-FrRoNn- 
TALIS. | 

EPICTETUS, an ancient Stoic philosopher 
of Hierapolis, in Phrygia. He was the slave 
of Epaphroditus, the freedman of Nero; but 
when, or by what means, he obtained his 
liberty does not appear. When Domitian 
banished the philosophers from Rome, he went 
to Nicopolis, but returned on the death of that 
tyrant, and was in great esteem with-Adrian 
and Marcus Aurelius. He preferred poverty 
to riches, and resided in a cottage which had 
no furniture but an earthen lamp, which sold 
after his death for 3000 drachmas, near 100}. 
sterling. Here he wrote his Euchiridion, or 
Compendium of the Stoic Philosophy. It 
abounds in the purest maxims of morality, ex- 
pressed with energy and plainness. The best 
edition of his works is that of Upton, in 2 vols, 
4to. London, 1739. Mrs. Carter has given a 
good translation of Epictetus into English. 

E/PICURE. s. Cepicureus, Latin.) a man 
given wholly to luxury (Locke). 

EPICUREFIAN. a: Luxurious ; contributing 
to luxury (Shakspeare). 

EpicurREAN PuiLosopuy, the doctrine 
or system of philosophy maintained by Epi- 
curus and his followers. This consisted of 
three parts; canonical, physical, and ethical. 
The first respected the canons or rules of judg- 
ing; in which soundness and simplicity of 
sense, assisted by some natural reflections, 
chiefly formed his art. His search after truth 
proceeded only by the senses; to the evidence 
of which he gave so great a certainty, that he 
considered them as an infallible rule of truth, 
and termed them the first natural light of 
mankind. 

In the second part of his philosophy he laid 
down atoms, and space, as the first principles 
of all things. He asserted the existence of 
God, whom he accounted a blessed immortal 
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being, but who did not concern himself with 
human affairs, 


“«* In its mere physical contemplation,” says 


Mr. Good, ‘* the theory of Epicurus allows of 
nothing but matter and space, which are equally 
infinite and unbounded, which have equally ex- 


isted from all eternity, and from different combi- 
nations ofwhich everyindividual beingis created, 


These existences have no property in common 
with each other ; for, whatever matter is, that 
space is the reverse of ; and whatever space is, 
matter is the contrary to. ‘The actually solid 
parts of all bodies, therefore, are matter; their 
actual pores, space, and the parts which are 
not altogether solid, bat an mtermixture of 
solidity and pore, are space and matter com- 
bined. Anterior to the formation of the uni- 
verse, space and matter existed uncombined, or 
in their pure and elementary state. Space, in 
its elementary state, is positive and unsolid 
void : matter, in its elementary state, consists 
of inconceivably minute seeds or atoms; so 
soiall that the corpuscles of vapour, light, and 
heat, are compounds of them; and so. solid 
that they cannot possibly be broken, or made 
smaller, by any concussion or violence, what- 
ever. The express figure of these primary 
atoms is various: they are round, square, 
pointed, jagged, as well as many other shapes. 
These shapes, however, are not diversified to in- 
finity; but the atoms themselves, of each exist- 
ent shape, are infinite or innumerable. Every 
atom is possessed of certain intrinsic powers of 
motion. Under the old school of Democritus, 
the perpetual motions exhibited were of two 
kinds; a descending motion, from its own 
gravity; and a rebounding motion, from mutual 
concussion. Besides these two motions, and 
to explain certain phenomena which the fol- 
lowing poem developes, and which were not 
accounted for under the old system, Epicurus 
supposed that some atoms were occasionally: 
possessed of a third, by which, in some very 
small degrees, they descended in an oblique or 
curvilinear direction, deviating from the com- 
mon and right line anomalously ; and hence, 
in this respect, resembling the oscillations of 
the magnetic needle. 

‘© These infinitudes of atoms, flying im- 
memorially in such different directions, 
through all the immensity of space, have inter- 
changeably tried and exhibited every possible 
mode of action ; sometimes repelled from each 
other by concussion, and sometimes adhering 
to each other from their own jagged or pointed 
construction, or from the casual interstices 
which two or more connected atoms must pro- 
duce, and which may just be adapted to those 
of other configurations, as globular, oval, or 
square. Hence the origin of compound bodies; 
hence the origin of immense masses of matter ; 
hence, eventually, the origin. of the world it- 
self. When these primary atoms are closely 
compacted together, and but little vacuity or 


space: intervenes, they produce those kinds of - 


substances which we denominate solid, as 
stones, and metals: when they are loose and 
disjoined, and a large quantity of space or va~ 


cuity occurs between them, they produce the — 
phenomena of wool, water, vapour. In one 
mode of combination, they form earth ; in an- 
other, air; and in another, fire. Arranged im — 
one way, they produce vegetation and irrita- 
bility; in another way, animal life and percep= — 
tion. Man hence arises; families are forme= 
ed; society multiplies, and governments are: 
instituted. ; 
‘«« The world, thus generated, is perpetually: 
sustained by the application of fresh elemen-. 
tary atoms, flying with inconceivable rapidity: 
through aljl the infinitude of space, invisible: 
from their minuteness, and occupying the posts: 
of all those that are as perpetually flying off. 
Yet, nothing is eternal and immutable but these’ 
elementary seeds or atoms themselves: the 
compound forms of matter are continually de~ 
compounding, and dissolving into their originak 
corpuscles: to this there 1s no exception: » 
minerals, vegetables, and animals, in this re- 
spect all alike, when they lose their present: 
configuration, perishing from existence for 
ever, and new combinations proceeding from 
the matter into which they dissolve. But the 
world itself is a compound, though not an 
organized being ; sustained and nourished like 
organized beings from the material pabulum 
that floats through the void of infinity. ‘The 
world-itself must therefore, in the sanve mati- 
ner, perish: it had a beginning, and it will 
eventually have an end. Its present crisis will 
be decompounded ; it will return to its original, 
its elementary atoms; and new worlds wilk 
arise from its destruction. . 
<« Space is infinite, material atoms are in- 
finite, but the world is not infinite. This, 
then, is not the only world, or the only ma- 
terial system that exists, ‘The cause whence 
this visible system originated is competent to 
produce others; it has been acting perpetually 
from all etermity; and there are other worlds 
and other systems of worlds existing around 
us. In the vast iminensity of space, there are 
also other beings than man, possessed of powers 
of intellect and enjoyment far superior to our 
own : beings who existed before the formation 
of the world, and will exist when the world 
shall perish for ever; whose happiness flows 
unlimited, and unallayed; and whom the 
tumults and passions of gross matter can never 
agitate. ‘These the founder of the system de- 
nominated gods; not that they created the uni- 
verse, or are possessed of a power of upholding 
it; for they are finite and created beings them- 
selves, and endowed alone with finite capaci- 
ties and powers; but from the uninterrupted 
beatitude and. tranquillity they enjoy, their - 
everlasting freedom from all anxiety and care.” 
(Goud’s Lucretius. 1. eviti—cxi.) 
As to the ethics of Epicurus, he made the 
supreme good of man to consist in pleasure, and 
consequently supreme evil in pain. Nature 
itself, says he, teaches us this truth; and ‘ 
prompts us from our birth to procure whats | 
ever gives us pleasure, and avoid what gives 
us pain. ‘To this end he proposes a remedy — 
against the sharpness of pain, which was to 
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divert the mind from it by turning out whole 
atttention upon the pleasures we have formerly 
enjoyed. He held that the wise man must be 
happy, as long as he is wise: that pain, not de- 
priving him of his wisdom, cannot deprive him 
of his happiness. It is an essential defect in 
his scheme of morals, that it had no regard to 
the Deity; or to a divine authority and law. 


His morality is also defective with regard to. 


the duties we owe to mankind. He. taught 
that business and cares do not consist with hap- 
piness; and that a wise man ought not to 
marry, or to concern himself with public af- 
fairs. He gives excellent precepts of modera- 
tion, temperance, and the government of the 
passions; represents the inconvenience of in- 
dulging venereal pleasures; and declares that 
the pleasures he recommends are not those of 
luxury and excess, but such as are under the 
conduct of prudence. The virtues he prescri- 
bed are resolved wholly into a man’s private 
advantage, without regard to the excellence of 
virtue, or to a divine command: he forbids in- 
justice and other crimes, not because of an 
-evil there is in them considered in themselves, 
but for fear of human punishments. Hetaught 
that happiness consists in indolence of the 
body and tranquillity of mind. And what he 
chiefly insisted upon as necessary to make men 
happy, was the delivering them from the fear 
of the gods, and the fear of death. His remedy 
against the first was to deny a Providence that 
concerneth itself with human affairs ; what was 
urged against the latter was very feeble. It was 
a fundamental article of this system that man 
is to worship the Deity, induced by no hope, 
by no reward, but on account of his excellent 
majesty and supreme nature alone. 
EPICUREANS, the sect of philosophers 
holding or following the principles and doctrine 
of Epicurus. 
E/PICURISM. s. (from epicure.) Luxury; 
Sensual enjoyment ; gross pleasure (Calamy). 
EPICURUS, a celebrated hilton h es: 
born at Gargetium, in Attica. He gave an early 
proof of the brilliancy of his genius at the age 
of 12, when his preceptor repeated him this 
verse from Hesiod, 


Hro psy @pwriora yaos yevet’, &e. 


“In the beginning of things the Chaos was 
created.” 


Epicurus earnestly asked him who created it? 
To this the teacher answered, that he knew not, 
but only philosophers. “Then,” says the 
youth, ** philosophers henceforth shall instruct 
me.” After‘having improved himself, he visit- 
ed Athens, which was then crowded by the 
followers of Plato, the Cynics, the Peripatetics, 
and the Stoics. Here he established himself, 
and soon attracted a number of followers by the 
Sweetness and gravity of his manners, and by 
his social virtues. ‘I'he Stoics particularly at- 
tacked his doctrine, but he refuted all the ac- 
cusations of his adversaries by the purity of his 
Morals. His health was at last impaired by 
continual labopr, and he died of a retention of 
VOL, IV. / 
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urine 270 years before Christ, in the 72d year 
of his age. The followers of Epicurus were 
humerous in every age and country, but they 
soon degenerated from the comparatively pure 
sentiments of their master, and placed their 
tele in gross sensual pleasures. 
“PICYCLE, in the ancient astronomy, a 
little circlewhose centre is in the circumference 
ofa greater circle: or it is a small orb or sphere, 
which being fixed in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with it; and yet, by its own pe- 
culiar motion, carries the planet, fastened to it, 
round its proper centre. It was by means of 
epicycles that Ptolemy and his followers solved 
the various phenomena of the planets, but more 
especially their stations and retrogradations. 

EPICYCLOID, in geometry, a curve gene- 
rated by the revolution of the periphery of a 
circle, along the convex or concave side of the 
aS oa of another circle. | 

he length of any part of the curve, which 
any given point in the revolving circle has de- 
scribed, from the time it touched the circle 
whereon it revolved, is todouble the versed sine 
of halfthe arch which during that time touched 
the quiescent circle, as the sum of the diameters 
of the circles to the semidiameter of the quies- 
cent circle; provided the revolving circle moves 
upon the convex side of the quiescent circle ; 
but if upon the concave side, as the difference 
of the diameters to the semidiameter. 

Dr. Halley gives us a general proposition for 
the measuring of all cycloids and epicycloids : 
thus, the area of a cycloid, or epicycloid, either 
primary, or contracted, or prolate, is to the 
area of the generating circle; and also the areas 
of the parts, generated in those curves, to the 
areas of analogous segments of the circle; as 
the sum of double the velocity of the centre, 
and velocity of the circular motion, to the ve- 
locity of the circular motion. The demonstra- 
tion hereof, see in Phil. Trans. N° 218. See, 
farther, our article Cyctorp. . 

Epricycioip (Spherical). Let there be a 
right cone the summit of which remains im- 
moveable ; if the base of that cone be made to 
revolve at pleasure with regard to its summit, 
and if'we imagine a style or trace fixed in any 
point of the periphery of the cone’s base, this 
style will describe during the motion of the 
cone a curve which is called a spherical epicy~ 
cloid, being epicycloidal in its nature, yet al- 
ways found in the surface of a given sphere. 

This kind of curve is useful in forming the 
teeth of wheels. See Camus, Cours de Ma- 
thematique, part 3; or Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vol. il. 

EPICYEMA, among physicjans, a super- 
foetation. : 

EPIDAURIA, in antiquity, a festival at 
Athens in honour of Aésculapius. 

EPIDEMIA, in antiquity, feasts of Apollo 
at Delphos and Miletus, and of Diana at Argos. 

EPIDEMIC. (epidemicus, ex Snuimog; from 
ext, and dno, the people.) A contagious dis- 
ease is so termed that attacks many people at 
the same season, and in the same place; thus 
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putrid fever, plague, dysentery, &c. are often 
epidemic. 
EPIDENDRUM,, in botany, a genus of the 
- class gynandria, order dyandria. Nectary tur- 
binate, oblique, reflected ; coral spreading with- 
out spur. A hundred and twenty-two species ; 
‘natives of the East and West Indies. Of these 


the following are the chief. See botany, Plate — 


XCI. 

1. E. vanillo. A West Indian plant, leaves 
ovate, oblong, nerved, sessile, cauline; tendrils 
spiral. The dried pods are sold under the name 
of vanilloes or vanelloes; and generally in the 
form of chocolate, of which they constitute the 


basis. It is a parasitic plant, and its leaves 


considerably resemble those of the vine ; with 
flowers of a white ground, but intermixed with 
stripes of red and yellow. The pods are usually 
gathered between September and December ; 
they are gradually dried in the shade, and in 
the process of drying occasionally rubbed over 
with a little oil of cocoa or calba to preserve 
them the better, and prevent them from be- 
coming unnecessarily dry. It is from these 
pods that the chocolate derives its elegant per- 
fume. To be propagated in our own country, 
this plant requires astove, and in America must 
be reared in the immediate vicinity of some 
tree, that it may have an opportunity of shoot- 
ing up its branches. 

2. E. flos aéris: a native of Java and India; 
stem columnar,somewhat branched,climbing ; 
leaves lanceolate ; petals linear, obtuse. We 
have many instances among the parasitic 
plants that they do not require for their exist- 
ence or growth that their roots or radical fila- 
ments should be in the earth ; but the present 
species is able to support itself from the air 
alone, according to the account of Loureiro, 
who repeats the common assertion of its being 
suspended from the ceilings in the halls of large 
houses or palaces on the banks of the Ganges, 
and still continuing to blossom annually ; and 
adds, that he himself was a witness to its vege- 
tating in such situation for years, renewing 
its elegant corols in their season, and perfum- 
ing the circumambient atmosphere with its 
exquisite aroma. 

3. E. sinense, Chinese epidendrum ; with 
ensiform leaves ; nervous striate'radicles, nod- 
ding flowers; subequal petals; revolute,concave 
nectary, dotted within; bracte a little shorter 
than the germ. It has been hitherto treated as 
a stove- pa but does not require so much 
heat as the West Indian species, thriving luxu- 
riantly in the conservatory. 

EPIDERMIS. (epidermis, ex3eppus; from 
emt, upon, and depua, the true skin.) In anato- 
my, the scarf skin. See CuTICLE. 

Epipermtis, in botany, the outer, dry, and 
very thin coat or covering of a plant ; corre- 
sponding with the scarf skin in animals. ‘Tu- 
nica exterior-plante sicea tenuissima. 

EPIDIDYMIS. (epididymis, exdidvpos; 
from ems, upon, and sidupog, a testicle.) A hard 
vascular oblong substance, that lies upon the 
testicle, formed of a convolution of the vas de- 
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ferens. It has a thick end, which is convex, 
and situated posteriorly ; and a thin end, which 
is rather flat, and situated inferiorly. The epi- 
didymis adheres. to the testicle by its two ex- 
tremities only, for its middle part is free, form- 
ing a bag, to which the tunica vaginalis of the © 
testicle is attached. 

EPIDROMUS. (of ex: and pono, course.) 
In the ancient shipping, a sail near the stern, 
which was the largest but one in the ship. 

EPIGZA, in botany, a genus of the class 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx double; 
the outer three-leaved, inner five-parted ; co- 
rol salver-shaped ; capsule five-celled. ‘Two 
species ; Virginia and Guadaloupe. 

EPIGASTRIC REGION. (epigrasticus, 
ETbY ATT PLHOS 5 from emt, UPON OT above, and yao 
rng, the stomach.) That part of the abdomen. 
that lies over the stomach. | 
_ EPIGLOTTIS. (epiglotits, exyawrris; from 
emt, upon, and ydorrs, the tongue.) The carti- 
lage at theroot of the tongue that falls upon the 
glottis or superior opening of the larynx. Its 
figure is nearly oval ; it is concave posteriorly, 
and convex anteriorly. Its apex or superior 
extremity is loose, and is always elevated up- 
wards by its own elasticity. While the baek | 
of the tongue is drawn backwards in swallow- 
ing, the epiglottis is put over the aperture of” 
the larynx, hence it shuts up the passage from 
the mouth into the larynx. The base of the 
epiglottis is fixed to the thyroid cartilage, the 
os hyoides, and the base of the tongue, by a 
strong ligament. é 

EPIGONI, the sons and descendants of the 
Grecian heroes who were killed in the first 
Theban war. The war of the Epigoni is fa- 
mous in ancient history. They resolved to 
avenge the death of their fathers, and marched 
against Thebes, under the command of Ther- 
sander. The Argives were assisted by the 


. Corinthians, the people of Messenia, Arcadia, 


and Megara. The Thebans had engaged all 
their neighbours in their quarrel, as in one 
common cause. The two armies met and en- 
gaged on the banks of the Glissas. The fight 
was obstinate and bloody, but victory declared 
for thé Epigoni, and some of the Thebans fled 
to Illyricum with Leodamas their general, 
while others retired into Thebes, where they 
were soon besieged, and forced to surrender. 
(Paus. &c.) 
EPIGONIUM, a musical instrument, so 
named from its inventor Epigonius. It had 
forty strings; but whether they formed a scale 


-of forty different sounds or not, is uncertain. 


EPIGRAM, in poetry, a short poem, or 


composition in verse, treating only of one thing, 


_and ending with some point, or lively ingenious 


thought. The word is formed of exypappas 
inscription, of exrypagew, to inscribe, or write 
upon. Epigrams then, originally, signify in- 
scriptions, and they derive their origin from 
those incriptions placed by the ancients on 


their tombs, statues, temples, triumphal arches, 


&c. See InscriIPTion. 
M. le Brun, in the preface to his Epigrams, 
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defines an epigram a little poem, susceptible of 
all kinds of subjects, and ending with a lively, 
just, and unexpected thought ; which are three 
qualifications essential to the epigram ;_ parti- 
cularly the first and last of them, viz. brevity, 
and the point or close of the epigram. __ 
The Greek epigrams have scarce any thing 
of the point, or briskness, of the Latin ones : 
those collected in the Anthology have most of 
them a remarkable air of ease and simplicity, 
attended with something just and witty; such 
as we find in a sensible peasant, or a child that 
has wit. They have nothing that bites, but 
something that tickles. Though they want 
the salt of Martial, yet to a good taste they are 
not insipid; except a few of them, which are 
quite flat and spiritless. However, the general 
faintness, and delicacy of the pleasantry in 
them, has given occasion for a Greek epigram, 
or epigram a la Greque, to denote, among the 
French, an epigram void of salt-or sharpness. 
We shall here put down a few epigrams, as 
they occur to our recollection. 


. 1. By Dr. Young. | 

As in smooth oil the razor best is whet, 

So wit is by politeness sharpest set : 

Their want of edge from their offence is seen, 
‘Both pain us least when exquisitely keen. 


2. By Grierson. 
Jack, eating rotten cheese, did say, 
Like Samson, I my thousands slay: 
I vow, quoth Roger, so you do, 
And with the selfsame weapon too. 


3. By Prior. 
On his death-bed poor Simon lies, 
___ His spouse is in despair ; 
With frequent sobs, and mutual cries, 

They both express their care. 

A different cause, says parson Sly, 
The same effect may give ; 

Poor Simon fears that he shall die, 
His wife—that he niay live. 


4. By Aaron Hill. 
When Christ at Cana’s feast, by pow’r divine, 
Inspir’d cold water with the warmth of wine, 
See! cried they, while in redd’ning tide it 
_ gush’d, 
The bashful stream hath seen its God, and 
blush’d! . 
5. By Aaron Hiil. 
Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
"Tis the same with common natures : 
Use ’em kindly, they rebel ; 
But, be rough as nutmeg-graters, 


And the rogues obey you well. 


6. From Martial. 
Curmudgeon the rich widow courts, 
Nor lovely she, nor made for sports ; 
"Tis to Curmudgeon charm enough, 
That she has got a church-yard-cough. 
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7. From Martial. 
When Arria from her wounded side 
To Pztus gave the reeking steel, 
I feel not what P've done—she cried ;— 
What Peetus is to do, I feel. 


8. From Martial. 
Her father dead—alone no grief she knows ; 
The obedient tear at every visit flows : 
No mourner he, who must by praise be fee’d, 
But he, who mourns in secret, mourns indeed ! 


g. From Anacreon. 
To love is painful, it is true ; 
And not to love, is painful too : 
But, ah! it gives the greatest pain, 
To love and not be lov’d again ! 


10. By Dr. Doddridge, on the motto to his 


family arms *‘ Dum vivimus vivamus.” 


*« Live while you live,” the epicure would say, 

** And seize the pleasures of the present day.” 

** Live while you live,” the sacred preacher 
cries, 

“* And give to God each moment as it flies.” 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 

I live in pleasure when I live to Thee. 


EPIGRAMMA‘TICAL. Epieramma/- 
Tic. ad. (epigrammaticus, Latin.) 1. Dealing 
in epigrams ; writing epigrams (Camden). 2. 
Suitable or belonging to epigrams (Addison). 

EPIGRA/MMATIST. s. (from epigram.) 
One who writes or deals in epigrams (Pope). 

EPIGRAPHE, among antiquarians, de- 
notes the inscription of a- building, pointing 
out the time when, the persons by whom, and 
the uses for which it was erected. 

EPILEPSY: (epilepsia, emidyr luc ; from 
eriAauSarw, to seize upon: so called, from the 
suddenness of its attack.) Convulsions with 
sleep, and usually froth issuing from the mouth. 
It is a’ genus of disease in the class neuroses, 
and order spasmi of Cullen, and contains nine 
species: 1. Epilepsia traumatica, arising from 
an injury of the head: @. Epilepsia a dolore, 
from pain: 3. Epilepsia verminosa, from the 
irritation of worms: 4. Epilepsia a veneno, 
from poisons: 5. Epilepsia exanthematica, 
from the repulsion of cutaneous eruptions: 6. 


_ Epilepsia a cruditate ventriculi, from crudities 


of the stomach: 7. Epilepsia ab inanitione, 
from debility: 8. Epilepsia uterina, from hys- 
terical affections: 9. Epilepsia ex onanismo, 
from onanism. 

EPILE/PTIC. a. (from epilepsy.) Con- 
vulsed ; diseased with an epilepsy (Arbuthnot). 

EPILOBIUM. Willow-herb. Jn botany,a 
genus of the class octandria, order monogynia. » 
Calyx four-cleft, tubular; petals four ; capswfte 
oblong, inferior; seeds feathered. ‘Thirteen 
species ; some with declined stainens, others 
with stamens erect, and regular, and cloven 
petals. Not less than eight species are com~ 
mon to the meadows, woods, or ditches of our 
own country; the blossom is usually red, 
and often beautiful. Some of the spectes have 
an intoxicating quality, especially e. angus- 
tifolium, which is used by the Kamscadales 
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for this purpose. The down of the seed has 
lately been introduced into our hat and cotton 
manufactories. : 

EPILOGUE, in oratory, the conclusion of 
a discourse, ordinarily containing a recapitula- 
tion of the principal matters delivered. 

EPiLoGueE, in dramatic poetry, a speech 
addressed to the audience after the conclusion 
of the play, by one of the principal actors 
therein, usually containing some reflections on 
certain incidents in the play, especially those in 
the part of the person that speaks it. 

In the modern tragedy the epilogue has usu- 
ally somewhat of pleasantry, intended, in all 
probability, to compose the passions raised in 
the course of the representation. This is ridi- 
culed by the Spectator, and compared to a 
merry jig upon the organ, aftera good sermon, 
to wipe away any impressions that might have 
been made thereby, and send the people away 
just as they came. 

EPIMEDIUM. Barren-wort. In botany, a 
eenus of the class tetrandria, order monogynia. 
Corol four-petalled; nectaries four pouches 
lying on the petals ; calyx caducous; silique? 

ne species only; a low herbaceous plant, 
found in the woods of our own country. 

EPIMENIDES, a Cretan poet and philo- 
sopher, who is said to have lived 289 years, and 
by others 157. He wrote a poem, from which 
St. Paul quotes this remarkable passage: ‘* The 
Cretans are always liars, evil beasts, slow bel- 
lies.” 

EPIMETHEUS, in fabulous history, son 
of Japetus, and brother to Prometheus, marri- 
ed Pandora, and though warned of the danger, 
opened the fatal box presented her by Jupiter, 
by which means vice, folly, and diseases, over- 
spread the earth. He had by Pandora a daugh- 
ter, named Pyrrha, who married Deucalion ; 
but Jupiter metamorphosed him into an ape, 
and banished him. 

EPIMETRON, anallowance given the tax- 
gatherers in the Roman provinces, over and 
aboye their lawful demand of wine, grain, &c. 

EPINAL, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of the Vosges, famous for its paper-mills. 
Lat. 48.4. N. Lon. 6.0 E. 

EPINICION. (Exiixiov; from ert, on, and 
vixy, victory.) In the Greek and Latin poetry, 
denotes, both a feast on occasion of a victory, 
and the poem which celebrates it. 

EPINYCTIS. (&xwuxr:s; fram em, on, and 
wé, night.) A pustule, which rises in the night, 
forming an angry tumor on the skin of the 
arms, hands, and thighs, of the size ofa lupine, 
of a dusky red, and sometimes of a sides and 
pale colour, with great inflammation and pain. 
In a few days it breaks and sloughs away. 

EPIPHANIUS (St.) an ancient father of 
the church, born at Besanducan, a village in 
Palestine, about the year 332. He founded a 
monastery near the place of his birth, and pre- 
sided over it. He was afterwards elected bishop 
of Salamis; when he sided with Paulinus 
against Meletius, and ordained in Palestine, 
Paulinian, the brotlfer of St. Jerom ; on which 
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a contest arose between him and John bish 
of Jerusalem. He afterwards called a coune# 
in the island of Cyprus, in which he procured 
a prohibition of the reading of Origen’s writ. 
ings; and made use of all hts endeavours te 
prevail on Theophilus bishop of Alexandria to 
engage St. Chrysostom to declare in favour of 
that decree : but not meeting with success, he 
went himself to Constantinople, where he 
would not have any conversation with St. 
Chrysostom ; and formed the design of enter« 
ing the church of the apostles, to publish his 
condemnation of Origen: but being informed 
of the danger to which he would be exposed, 
he resolved to return to Cyprus; but died at 
sea, in the year 403. His works were printed 
in Greek, at Basil, 1544, in folio; and were 
afterwards translated into Latin, in which lan- 
guage they have been often reprinted. Petavius 
revised and corrected the Greek text by two 
manuscripts, and published it. together with a 
new translation at Paris in 1622. This edition 
was reprinted at Cologne in 1682. 
EpipHanius, an heresiarch, and the son 
of Carpocrates. He maintained that a com- 
munity of women was the re-establishment of 
primitive order, and that our natural desires 
are natural rights, which cannot be restrained 
without injustice. He opposed his system to 
that of the Gospel, and after his death he was 
worshipped by his followers as a deity. 
EPIPHANY, a Christian festival, other- 
wise called the Manifestation of Christ to the 
Gentiles, observed on the sixth of January, in 
honour of the appearance of our Saviour to the 
three magi or wise men, who came to adore 
him and bring him presents. 
EPIPHONEMA.s. (exiguypa.) An excla- 
mation ; a conclusive sentence not closely con- 
nected with the words foregoing (Swf). 
EPIPHORA. (emsGopar; from exiGepw, to carry 
forcibly.) The watery eye. An involuntary 
flow of tears. A superabundant flowing of a 
serous Or aqueous humour from the eyes. A 
genus of disease in the class locales, and order 
apocenoses, of Cullen. The humour which 
flows very copiously from the eye in epiphora, 
appears to be furnished not only by the lachry- 
mal gland, but from the whole surface of the 
conjunctive membrane, Meibomius’s glands, 
and the carunculalachrymalis ; which increas- 
ed and morbid secretion may be induced from 
any stimulus seated between the globe of the 
eye and lid, as sand, acrid fumes, and the like; 
or it may arise from the stimulus of active in- 
flammation ; or from the acrimony of scrophu- 
la, measles, small-pox ; or from general relax- 
ation. The disease may also be brought on by 
causes obstructing the absorption of the tears. 
EPIPHYLLOSPERMOUS PLANTS. (of 
EMt, PUAAOY, leaf, and OTEP MO, seed.) The same 
as the capillaries, herbs which bear their seed 
on the back part of their leaves. 
EPIPHYSIS. (epiphysis, emiGuare ; from em, 
upon, and ¢uw, to grow.) Any portion of bone 
growing upon another, but separated from it 
by a cartilage. 
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EPI’PLOCE. s. (emsrdoxy.) A figure of the- 


toric, by which one aggravation, or striking 
circumstance, is added in the due gradation to 
another. 

EPIPLOCELE. (epiplocele, esmdoxnan; 
from ézmdoov, the omentum, and xydy, a tu- 
mour.) An omental hernia. A rupture pro- 
duced by the protrusion of a portion of the 
omentum. See Hernra. 

EPIPLOIC APPENDAGES. See Ap- 
PENDICULZ EPIPLOICR. 

EPIPLOITIS. (epiploitis, eras; from 
exithoov, the omentum.) An inflammation of 
the process of the peritoneum, that forms the 
epiploon or omentum. See PERITONITIS. 

PIPLOOMPHALON, in medicine, an 

hernia umbilicalis, proceeding from the omen- 

tum falling into the region of the umbilicus or 
navel. 

EPIPLOON. (epiploon, exvrdoov; from ext 
mrow, to sail over, because it is mostly found 
floating, as it were, upon the intestines.) See 
OMENTUM. 

EPIRUS, a country situate between Mace- 
donia, Achaia, and the Ionian sea. It was 
formerly governed by kings, of whom Neopto- 
lemus, son of Achilles, was one of the first. 
It wasafterwards joined to the empire of Mace- 
donia, and at last became a part of the Roman 
dominions. It is now called Larta. 

This country, according to Josephus, was 
first peopled by Donanim, the son of Javan 
and grandson of Japhet. The people were 
very warlike: but they continued in their 
savage state long after their neighbours were 
civilized ; whence the islanders used to threaten 
their offenders with transportation to Epirus. 
Their horses were in great request among the 
ancients, as well as the dogs produced in one 
of the divisions called Molossus; and hence 
these dogs were called by the Romans Molossi. 

EPISCHESIS. (epischesis, emyeois; from 
emoxew, to restrain.) A suppression of excre- 
tions. It is an order in the class locales of 
Cullen’s nosology. 

EPISCIRA. (Exexga.) In antiquity, -a 
festival celebrated at Scira in Attica, in honour 
of Ceres and Proserpine. 

EPISCOPACY, that form ofchurch govern- 
ment, in which diocesan bishops are estab- 
lished, as distinct from and superior to priests or 
presbyters. It has been much controverted 
Phether the distinction be of divine or human 
right; whether it was settled in the apostolic 
age or afterwards. (See Bisuop.) This con- 
troversy commenced soon after the reformation; 
and has been agitated with great warmth be- 
tween the Episcopalians on the one side, and 
the Presbyterians, Baptists, and Independents 
on the other. Among the Protestant churches 
abroad, those which were reformed by Luther 
and his associates are in general episcopal ; 
whilst such as follow the doctrines of Calvin 
have for the most part thrown off the order of 
bishops as one of the corruptions of popery. In 

ngland, however, the controversy has been 
considered as of greater importance than on the 


‘Elizabeth. 
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continent: for i, has been strenuously main- 
tained by one party, that the episcopal order is 
essential to the constitution of the church; and 
by others, that it is a pernicious encroachment 
on the rights of men, for which there is no au- 
thority in Scripture. 

EPISCOPAL, something that belongs to a 
bishop. The word is formed of the Greek 
emioxomoc, overseer, derived from emioxorew, in- 
spicio; I inspect, or overlook. Episcopal go- 
vernment is the government of a diocese, 
wherein one single person, legally consecrated, | 
presides over the clergy of a whole district, in 

uality of head, or superintendent thereof; con- 


ierring orders, and exercising a sort of jurisdic- 
tion. 


EPISCOPALIANS, in church history, an 
appellation given to those who prefer the epis-: 
copal government and discipline to all others. 

The episcopalians, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, belong more especially to the 
church of England, and derive this title from 
episcopus, the Latin word for bishop; or if it 
be referred to its Greek origin from sxorew, to 
look, «, over, implying the care and diligence 
with which bishops are expected to preside 
over those committed to their guidance and di- 
rection. They insist on the divine origin of 
their bishops, and other church officers, and 
on the alliance between church and state. Re- 
specting these subjects, however, Warburton 


_ and Hoadley, together with others of the learn- 


ed amongst them, have different opinions, as 
they also have on their thirty-nine articles ; 
which were established in the reign of queen 
These are to be found in most 
Common Prayer-Books; and the episcopal 
church in America has reduced their number 
to twenty. By some the articles are made to 
5 es the language of Calvinism ; and by others 
they have been interpreted in favour of Ar- 
minianism. 

The church of England is governed by the 
king, who is the supreme head ;_by two arch- 
bishops, and by twenty-four bishops. The 
benefices of the bishops were converted by 
William the Conqueror into temporal baronies; 
so that every prelate has a seat and vote in the 
house of peers. Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, how- 
ever, in a sermon preached from this text, 
«* My kingdom is not of this world,” insisted 
that the clergy had no pretensions to temporal 
jurisdiction, which gave rise to various publi- 
cations, termed by way of eminence the Ban- 
gorian controversy, Hoadley being the bishop 
of Bangor. 

Since the death of the intolerant archbishop 
Laud, men of moderate principles have been 
raised to the see of Canterbury, and this hath 
tended not a little to the tranquillity of church 
and state. ‘The established church of Ireland 
is the same as the church of England, and is 
spn by four archbishops, and eighteen bi- 
shops. 

The episcopalians of the English established 
church have had, and still have, amonyst their 
clergy a great number of very learned and emi- 
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nent men; to speak of whom in terms con- 
sistent with their appropriate merits would fill 
avolume. It must suffice if we barely men- 
tion the names of a few of the most distin- 
zuished, such as, Atterbury, Barrow, Bentley, 
Blackwall, Buchanan, Bull, Burnet, Butler, 
Chillingworth, Clarke, Cunningham, Dau- 
beny, Delany, Fry, Gastrel, Gilpin, Hall, 
Hammond, Hervey, Hoadley, Hooker, Hors- 
ley, Hurd, Law, Lowth, Marsh, Milner, 
Middleton, Newton, Overton, Owen of Ful- 
ham, Paley, Parr, Patrick, Pearson, Porteus, 
Prideaux, Raine, Rennell, T. Robinson, 
Secker, Stillingfleet, Stock, South, Jer. ‘Tay- 
lor, Tillotson, Tomline, Toplady, Vincent, 
Wallis, Waterland, Warburton, Watson, 
Wells, Whitby, Wilkins, Wrangham, and 
Young. 

EPI/SCOPATE. s. (episcopatus, Lat.) A 
bishopriels the office and dignity of a bi- 
shop. 

EPISCOPIUS (Simon), a learned divine, 
born at Amsterdam in 1583. When the dis- 
putes broke out between the Calvinists and 
Arminians, he joined the latter, and on the 
death of Arminius became their leader. In 
1612 he was chosen divinity professor at Ley- 
den, but he met with considerable trouble on 
account of his opinions. In 1615 he was at 
Paris, which gave his enemies an opportunity 
of reporting that he had been concerting there 
the ruin of the protestant church and the United 
Provinces. He was at the synod of Dort as 
the principal of the remonstrant party, where 
he behaved with great spirit. This arbitrary 
assembly deposed Episcopius and the other 
deputies from their ministerial functions, and 
banished them from the republic. He then 
went to Antwerp with several others of his 
party, and employed himself there in writing 
against popery. In 1626 he returned to Hol- 
land, and was made minister of the church of 
ithe remonstrants at Rotterdam. In 1634 he 
removed to Amsterdam, where he was chosen 
rector of the Remonstrants’ college. He died 
in 1643. His works were printed in 2 vols. 
folio; the first in his life-time, and the second 
posthumous (Watkins). 

EPISODE. (Eze:zo%0y; from em, upon, and 
e.godos, entry.) Is commonly conceived to be a 
separate incident, story, or action, which an 
historian, or poet, inserts, and connects with 
his principal action ; to furnish out the work 
with a greater diversity of events; though, in 
strictness, all the particular incidents, whereof 
the action or narration is composed, are called 
episodes. 

The episode, in its original, was only some- 
thing renearsed between the parts of the chorus, 
or ancient tragedy, for the diversion of the 
audience. Episodes serve to promote the ac- 
tion, to illustrate, embellish, and adorn it, and 


he 
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carry it to its proper period. Episodes are 
either absolutely necessary, or very requisite. 
All episodes are incidents, though all incidents. 
are not episodes; because some incidents are 
not adventitious to the action, but make up the 


-very form and series of it. Examples will clear 


up this distinction: the storm in the first 
Aineid of Virgil, driving the fleet on the coast 
of Carthage, is an incident, not an episode, 
because the hero himself, and the whole body 
of his forces, are concerned init; and soitisa 
direct and not a collateral part of the main ac- 
tion. ‘The adventures of Nisus and Euryalus, 
in the ninth Aéneid, are episodes, not incidents, 
i. e. not direct parts of H main action. See 
Poetry. . 
EPISO’/DICAL. Evtso’ptc. a. (from epi- 
sode.) Contained in an episode (Dryden). 
EPISPA’STIC. a (extand craw.) 1. Drawe © 
ing. 2. Blistering (Arbuthnot). . 
EPISPASTICS. (epispastica medicamenta, 
emiomactine ; from exioraw, to draw together.) 
Substances which increase the action of the 
vessels in those parts of the surface of the body 
to which they are applied, in such a manner as 
to produce an efflux of fluids there; as can-. 
tharides, squills, boiling water, &c. They are 
mostly employed, 1.'To diminish violent pain. 
2. To take off the effects of uncommon sensi- 
bility. 3.'To remove torpor. 4. To diminish 
the impetus of the blood against any part mor- 
bidly affected. 5. To diminish the morbid in- 
crease of action in vessels in the neighbourhood 
of those to which they are applied. 6. To di- 
minish the quantity of circulating fluids. 7. 
To evacuate morbid accnmulations of serum. 
. EPISTAPHILIN US. (from em and cragu- 
Awoc, a parsnip.) The uvula, from its resem- 
blance to this root. See Uvuva. 
EPISTA’XIS. (epistaxis, exioragis; from 
exoratw, to distil from.) Bleeding at the nose, 
with pain, or fulness of the head. A genus of 
disease arranged by Cullen in the class pyrexiz 
and order hemorrhagiz. 
EPISTHO'TONOS. (episthotonos, etiofo- 
Toves; from exiofw, forwards, and Tew, to ex~ 
tend.) A spasmodic affection of muscles draw- 
ing the body forwards. See Teranus. 
EPISTLE, a letter missive. The word is 
formed of ewlereAaw, Tsend. ‘The term epistle 
is now scarce used, but for letters written in 


-verse, and letters dedicatory. 


In speaking of letters written by moderns, or 
rather in the modern languages, we never use 
the word epistle. Thus we say the letters, not 
epistles, of the cardinal D’Ossat, of Voiture, of 
Balzac, of Howel, of Pope, &c. but those 
wrote by the ancients, or rather in the ancient 
languages, we call epistles: as the epistles, not 
letters, of Cicero, Pliny, Seneca. ‘Lhe epistles _ 
of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, &c. to the 
Romans, Corinthians, &c. 
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A Table of St. Paul’s Epistles in the order of time, with the places where, and the times when 
. they were written. 
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Epistles. Places. 

1 : aah Cou , 
2 Thessalonians bt 02 
Galatians Corinth, or Ephesus Near the end es f 52 

Stat or the beginning of 53 
i Corinthians Ephesus The beginning of 56 
i Timothy Macedonia 56 
Titus Macedonia, or near it Before the end of 56 
2 Corinthians Macedonia About October 57 
Romans Corinth About February 58 
Ephesians Rome About April GE « 
2 Timothy Rome About May 61 
Philippians Rome Before the end of 62 
Colossians Rome Before the end of 62 
Philemon Rome Before the end of 62. 
Hebrews Rome, or Italy In the spring of 63 


U 
A Table of the Seven Catholic Epistles, so called, because they were written to Christians in 
general, and the Revelation, with the places where, and the times when they were writ. 


Epistles. Places. A.D. 
‘The Epistle of St. James Judea 61 or beginning of 62 
The 2 Epistles of St. Peter Rome 64 
St. John’s 1st Epistle Ephesus About 80 
His 2d and 3d Epistles Ephesus Between 80 and go 
The Epistle of St. Jude Unknown 64 or 65 
The Revelation of St.John Patmos, or Ephesus g5 or 96 


See Lardner’s Credibility of the Gospel History, vol. xvi. and vol. xvil. 


- Learned writers are not absolutely agreed as 
to the dates of these several epistles, nor the 
_ places whence they were written. It would 
lead us too far to examine and produce the 
various authorities and arguments that have 
been used forsettling these particulars: we shall 
only mention that Dr. Doddridge dates the Ist 
Epistle to the Corinthians about the year 57; 
and the 2d Epistle in 58; those to the Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
in 63; the Ist to Timothy, in 58 or 65; the 
2d to Timothy in 66 or 67; the Epistle to 
Titus, between St. Paul's first and second im- 
risonment at Rome; the Epistle of St. James, 
in 66 or 61; the Ist of Peter in 61 ; the 2d, in 
67; that of St. Jude, some time after the 2d of 
Peter, according to Dr. Mills, in the year 90. 

EPISTLES AND GOSPELS, in the litur- 
ey of the church of England, are select por- 
tions of Scripture, taken out of the writings of 

_ the evangelists and apostles, and appointed to 
‘be read, in the communion-service, on Sun- 
days and holidays. They are thought to have 
been selected by St. Jerom, and by him put 
into the lectionary. 

EPYSTOLARY. a. (from epistle.) 1. Re- 
lating to letters; suitable to letters. 2. Trans- 
acted by letters (Addison). 

EPYSTLER. s. (from epistle.) A scribbler 
of letters. 

EPISTROPHE. (Emorpogn.) In rhetoric, a 
figure wherein that which is supposed of one 
thing is strongly affirmed of another, and the 
repetition of the same word occurs at the end of 
each member or sentence. 


«© Since concord was lost, friendship was lost, 
fidelity was lost, liberty was lost, all was lost.” 
Auct. ad Herenn. lib. iv. cap. 13. See also 2 
Cor: x1) 22. 

EPISTROPH EUS. (emorgoGeuos ; from emi- 
creofaw, to turn round, because the head is 
turned upon it.) Epistropheus. ‘The second 
cervical vertebra. See DENTATUS. 

EPISTY LE, the Greek term for architrave. 

EPITAPH. (Emreqiov; from em, upon, and 
rogoc, sepulchre.) A monumental inscription, 
in honour or memory of a person defunct; or 
an inscription engraven or cut on a tomb, to 
mark the time of a person’s decease, his name, 
family, and usually some eloge of his virtues 
or good qualities. 

At Sparta, epitaphs were only allowed to 
people who died in battle. Boxhornius has 
made a collection of epitaphs not very ample, 
but exceedingly well chosen. Fa. Labbe has 
likewise given a collection of the like kind in 
French, intitled Tresor des Epitaphes. Cam- 
den, Weaver, and Toldervy, have done some- 
thing in the same way with our English epi- 
taphs. 

In epitaphs, the dead person ts sometimes 
introduced by way of prosopopeeia, ‘speaking 
to the living; of which we havea fine instance, 
worthy the Augustan age, the dead wife thus 
bespeaking her surviving husband : 


Immatura peri: sed tu, felicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 


The French havea proverb, “‘ Menteur com- 
me une epitaphe ;” He lies like an epitaph 5 
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in allusion to the elogies ordinarily contained 
therein, which are not always rigidly just. 
Dr. Jobnson and others have criticised some 
of our finest epitaphs: but we have no room 
for their remarks. Our readers will find a 
beautiful specimen by Thomson under the 
word AIkMAN: we here add one by Cowley. 


Here lies the great :—False marble, tell me 
where : 


Nothing but poor and sordid dust lies here. 
That of Alexander: 
Sufficit huic tumulus, cui‘non suffiéeret orbis. 


That of Newton: 


Isaacum Newton 
Quem immortalem 
Testantur Tempus, Natura, Ceelum ; 
Mortalem hoc marmor 
Fatetur. 

EPITASIS, in ancient poetry, the second 
part or division of a dramatic poem, in which 
the plot entered upon in the first part, or pro- 
tasis, was carried on. 

EPITHALAMIUM. (EmSarcuiov ; formed 
of ex: and Jaraupog, bride-chamber.) In poetry, 
a nuptial song, or a composition, usually in 
verse, On occasion of a marriage between two 
persons of eminence. 

The topics it chiefly insists on are the praises 
of matrimony, and of the married couple, with 
pomp and order of the marriage solemnity : it 
concludes with prayers to the gods for their 
prosperity, their happy offspring, &c. 

EPITHELIUM. (epithelium.) The cuticle 


on the red part of the lips; the cuticle reflected 


upon the internal parts, as the mouth, rectum, 


&c. 

EPITHEMA. (epithema, exbnua: from 
em, upon, and 7/5nu:, to apply.) A lotion, fo- 
mentation, or other external application of 
the same kind. 

_ EPITHET. s. (emnrev.) An adjective de- 
noting any quality good or bad (Swifé). 

EPITHYMUM. (epithymum, emdupoy ; 
from «7, upon, and $uz0s, the herb. thyme.) 
Cuscuta. Dodder of thyme. A parasitic 
plant, possessing a strong disagreeable smell, 
and a pungent taste very durable in the mouth. 
Two kinds are recommended in melancholia, 
as cathartics, &c. Cuscuta epithymum ; foliis 
sessilibus,quinquifidis, bracteis obvallatis: and 
- cuscuta europea; floribus sessilibus of Lin- 
néus. See Cuscura. 

EPI’TOME. s. (27:r0un.} Abridgement; ab- 
breviature; compendious abstract ( Wotton.) 

To EPY’TOMISE. v.a. (from epitome.) 1. 


‘Ho abstract; to contract into a narrow space 


EPO 
(Donne). 


2. To diminish ; to curtail (Addi- 
son). 
EPI’TOMISER. Epr'romist. s. (from 


epitomise.) An abridger ; an abstracter. 

EPITRITES, the musical ratio of 3 to 4. 

EPITROPUS, akind of judge orarbitrator, 
among the Greek Christians under the domi- 
nion of the Turks, 

EPOBOLIA, in antiquity, a fine laid upon 
those that could not prove the indictment they 
had brought against their adversaries. 

EPOCH, or Epocua, in chronology, a 
term or fixed point of time, from whence the 
succeeding years are numbered or reckoned. 
Different nations make use of different epochs. 
The Christians chiefly use the epoch of the 
nativity or incarnation of Jesus Christ; the 
Mahometans, that of the Hegira; the Jews 
that of the creation of the world, or that of 
the deluge; the ancient Greeks, that of the 
Olympiads ; the Romans, that of the building 
of their city; the ancient Persians and Assyri- 
ans, that of Nabonassar, &c. The doctrine 
and use of epochs is of very great extent in 
chronology. ‘To reduce the years of one epoch 
to those of another, i. e. to find what year of | 
one corresponds to a given year of another, a 
period of years has been invented, which, com- 
mencing before all the known epochs, is, as it 
were, a common receptacle of them all, called 
the Julian period. To this period all the 
epochs are reduced ; i. e. the year of this period 
when each epoch commences is determined. 
So that, adding the given year of one epoch to 
the year of the period corresponding with its 
rise, and from the sum subtracting the year of 
the same period corresponding to the other 
epoch, the remainder is the year of that other 
epoch. 

Epocu or Curtst, is the common epoch 
throughout Europe, commencing at the sup- 
posed time of our Saviour’s nativity, December 
25; or rather, according to the usual account, 
from his circumcision, or the Ist of January. 
The author of thisepoch was an abbotof Rome, 
one Dionysius Exiguus, a Scythian, about the 
year 507 or 527. Dionysius began his account 
from the conception or incarnation, usually 
called the Annunciation, or Lady Day; which 
method obtained in the dominions of Great 
Britain till the year 1752, before which time 
the Dionysian was the same as the English 
epoch : but in that year the Gregorian calendar 
having been admitted by act of parliament, 
they now reckon from the first of January, as 
n the other parts of Europe, except in the court 
of Rome, where the epoch of the incarnation 
still obtains for the date of their bulls. 
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A Table of the Years of the most remarkable Epochs or Eras and Events. : 


N. B. The years before Christ are those before the reputed year of his birth, 
and not reckoned back from the first year of his age, as is generally done | Period. 


in such tables. 


The Creation of the World 


aeeereeoee 


he Deluge, or Noah's 8000 cisaeve sss euboccscacsesestecnebics 
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Julian |Year of] Years 
the | before 
World. | Christ. 


a 


Assyrian monarchy founded by Nimrod ........cccescccccccevescecs 
he: bitty of A brabamtsiet, asec 2. se aee ans she sicidae o Ue aulad caleales 
Kingdom of Athens founded by Cecrops ........0.0sceeceeseess 
Entrance of the Israelites into Canaan. ........0ccccsceccccccecceccs 
ee GEM TUCHON OS TPOVE ss bis iiald «hai <ietesem dina beets de 
Halomons temple Founded sie p5 65d oe sl% ack }d 08.4.5 & acoso Bhs he core nae’ 
Ee ATOR MUN CR DEOUIOM 24. u's aries cena es 078 4.6 + ea. & ¥ Le eyeibaa. ve ete oe 
Daperrae Met PAG TAWA vcds t+ cs u0s tanepn es o's.sc Saeki eee eek ve hes 
Arbaces, Gravking ot the Medég ..'..)s. sa ceeewacd vie slacsas 
Olympiads of the Greeks began .......cccecccceccsccs 
meine Hutt, oF Roman Era soo.) oT eke hee be 
(EARUIEE AON AOE Ford SA feed ls oh lie bo eee dae ete ae ls 
First Babylonish captivity, by Nebuchadnezzar ........00c.ceccececes 
Abe id atin, -and binth of Crud vars 8 oe Lhe d's bv a ERS oped o Shed inde be 
d POLOMON's temple! estPOYEd sx sce sida sw wyccweaevsieblediecacis 
Cyrus began to reign in Babylon .........ceeccccccsececees 
Peloponnesian war began ..0...ceseesecesccceces 
Alexander the Great died ... phy 
Captivity of 100,000 Jews by Ptolemy........cceccscccsceeccerceres 
Archimedes killed at Syracuse. : 40... esac ccacgeeccaeoesce 


Julius Caesar invaded 
He corrected the calendar .. 


eee ee seen eene 


Pherae year of ( hrist'a birth Wi We ie iin ols eeu ss 


The Christian Era begins here. 


Dionysian or vulgar era of Christ’s birth......ccceceecceseccascccecs 
Christ crucified, Friday April 3d ..........6. 20 cece seuss 


‘| Jerusalem destroyed wuss. leet ices ewes 
Adrian’s wall built in Britain ....... 


Dioclesian Epoch, or that of Martyrs ...........20000. 


The council of Nice ..... 
Constantine the Great died........ 


The Saxons invited-into Britain... ....e..ee.ee- 


.Hegira, or flight of Mohammed .......... 
eee a ee, 


The Persian Yesdegird ate BRL AV EE AG Soeret shure Siz. ok 
| Sun, Moon, and Planets, h, 2L, d, 2, Y, in 4, seen from the earth 
xe Oh printing discovered: 2.356 Seascale ee eee. 
The reformation begun by Martin Luther ...... 
The Calendar corrected by pope Gregory 2. ces cesees 


Oliver Cromwell died .........ccccccoee- 
Sir Isaac Newton born, Dec. 25...... 


Made president of the Royal Society ........-.eecee8 eee: 


Died, March 20th .......... 


New Planet discovered by Herschel........c00s00008: 
a oe 


_ EPO'DE. s. (exwi%os.) The stanza following 

the strophe and antistrophe. 

i EPODYNE (from. em, and odvyy, pain.) 
Producing or suffering much pain. The op- 
posite to anodyne. : 

EPOPOEIA, in poetry, the history, action, 
or fable, which makes the subject of an epic 
poem. ‘The word is derived from the Greek 
exog, carmen, verse; and roew, facio, I make. 
In the common use of the word, however, 
epopeia is the same with epos, or epic poem, 
itself. See the article Eprc porM. 

EPPING, a town in Essex, with a market 
on Fridays. The butter made in this fete - 
bourhood, and called Epping butter, is highly 
esteemed in London, Epping is seated at the 
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ss ede on ee went soe 706 © | 4007 
2362 | 1656 | 2351 
2537 | 1831 | 2176 
2714 | 2008 | 1999 
eoese | 3157 | 2451 | 1556 
8262 | 2556 | 1451 
secccceces | 9529 | 2823 | 1184 
8701 | 2995 | 1012 
8776 | 3070} 937 
-.| 3829 | 3103 | 884 
ava tise BBSRtl alae 875 
sis. sess sty ioe) | GOSH E GIGS PT UTTS 
beeeviss | 8967 1 3255 4.) 752 
3967 | 8261 | 746 
4107 | 3401 606 
4114 | 8408 | 599 
eteceese | 41295 [3419 | 588 \e. 
jcewale ef ANP GL ae 536 
Spann wiehia Ves enice it ASD Taso 481, 
¢-4 Nas «Glee A ok eipsislda De alanee es PEDO LOOGa I. ane 
4393 | 3687 | 320 
cosseeee | 4506 | 3800 | 207 
Wvedenaceses (40590 13052 54 
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N. end of a forest of the same name. Lat. 51. 
46 N. Lon. 0. gE. 

EPROUVETTE. See Powner-prover, 
and Hutton’s Tracts, vol. iii. 

EPSOM, a town in Surrey, with a daily 
market. It is celebrated for its mineral waters 
and salts. Lat. 51.25 N. Lon. 0. 15 W. 

Epsom sauts. See Murra, and Mura- 
BILE, for its mineral arrangement, and Mac- 
NESIA VITRIOLATA for its medical proper- 
ties. 

Epsom water. Agua Epsomensis. This 
water evaporated to dryness leaves a residuum, 
the quantity of which has been estimated from 
an ounce and a half in the gallon to five 
drachms and one scruple. Of the total re- 
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siduum, by far the greater part, about four or 
five sixths, is sulphat of magnesia mixed with 
a very few muriats, such as that of lime, and 
probably of magnesia, which render it very de- 
liquescent, and increase the bitterness of taste, 
till purified by repeated crystallizations. There 
is nothing sulphureous or metallic ever found 
in this spring. ‘The diseases in which it is 
em plowed are similar to those referred -to Sedlitz 
water. There are many other simple saline 
springs which agree with that of Epsom, in 
containing a notable portion of some purging 
salt. This for the most part is either Epsom 
or Glauber’s salt, or often a mixture of both, 
as at Acton, Kilburne, Bagnigge wells, Dog 
and Duck, St. George’s Fields, &c. 
EPULARES, in antiquity, an epithet given 
to those who were admitted to the sacred epulze 
or entertainments, it being unlawful for any 
to be present at them who were not pure and 
chaste. 
EPULA‘TION. s. (epulatio, Latin.) Ban- 
uet; feast (Brown). : 
EPU’'LIS. (epulis, ETOVALC, from er: and OVA, 
the gums.) An excrescence growing from the 
gums. 
KPULO, in antiquity, the name of a mini- 
ster of sacrifice among the Romans. 
EPULOTICS. (epulotica medicamenia, 
erouactixa; fTOM exsvdow, to Cicatrize.) A term 
given by surgeons to those applications which 
promote the formation of skin. 
EPULUM, in antiquity, a holy banquet 
prepared forthe gods, in times of public danger. 
‘The word is also used to denote any solemn 
feast, as epulum.ferale,a funeral entertainment. 
EHOQUABILITY. s. (from equable.) Equa- 
lity to itself; evenness; uniformity (Ray). 
H’QUABLE. a. (equabilis, Latin.) Equal 


to itself; even; uniform (Bentley). 


F'OUABLY. ad. (from equable.) Uniform. 


ly; evenly; equally to itself (Cheyne). 

F’OUAL. a. (equalis, Latin.) 1. Like an- 
other in bulk, or any quality that admits com- 
parison (fale). 2. Adequate to any purpose 
(Clarendon). 3. Even; uniform (Smith). 4. 
In just proportion (Dryden). 5. Impartial ; 
neutral (Dryden). 6. Indifferent (Cheyne). 7. 
Equitable; advantageous alike to both parties 
(Maccabees). 8. Being upon the same terms 
(Maccabees). 

E/Qua.. s. (from the adjective.) 1. One 
not inferior or superior to another. 2. One of 
the same age (Galatians). 

To E’quat, v. a. (from thenoun.) 1. To 
make one thing or person equal to another. 2. 
To rise to the same state with another person. 
3. To be equal to (Shakspeare). 4.'To re- 
compense fully (Deyden). 

To FOQUALISE. v. a. (from equal.) 1. To 
make even (Lrown). 2.'To be equal to: not 
used (Digly). 

EQUA LITY.s. (from equal.) 1. Likeness 
with regard to any quantities compared (Shak- 
spearet. 2. The same degree of dignity (Mzl- 
tont. 3. Evenness; uniformity ; equability 
(Brown). 

EQuvALIty, in a political sense, is a term 
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much used, though not generally understood. 
All men are upon an equality with regard to 
their rights. Their right to have their persons 
and their property (whether it be less or more) 
protected by the government under which the 
live, cannot be disputed. Neither can the 
right to do any thing that is not injurious to 
another, which is the only true definition of 
liberty, be called in question, let the party ex- 
ercising it be ever so poor. But it isa dangerous 
error to suppose, that an equality of property is 
meant by the term ; for that is to suppose, what 
is not the fact, that all men are equal in merit 
and in talents. | 

EQuaLirty, in algebra, the relation or com- 
parison between two quantities, that are really 
or effectually equal. ‘This equality is generally 
denoted by the sign =, which was introduced 
by Robert Recorde, who assigns this reason : 
«« And to avoide the tediouse repetition of these 
woordes: is equalle to: I will sette, as I doe 
often in woorke use, a paire of paralleles, or 
gemowe lines of one lengthe, thus: =, bicause 
noe 2 thynges can be moare equalle.”’ 
EQUALLY. ad. (from equal.) 1. In the 
same degree with another (Rogers). 2. Even- 
ly; equably; uniformly (Locke). 3. Impar- 
tially (Shakspeare). ; 

E’YOUALNESS. s. Equality (Shakspeare). 

EQUA'NGULAR. a. (from equus and an- 


gulus, Latin.) Consisting of right angles. 


EQUANIMITY, inethics,denotesan even, 
uniform temper of mind, amidst all the varie- 
ties and revolutions of time and chance. This. 
virtue, together with prudence, forms the cha- 
racter which Horace gives of Aristippus : 


Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res. 
All parts and fortunes he alike became. 


Equanimity is the immediate result of mag- 
nanimity, and no other than a proof and evi- 
dence of it. ‘*'The truly great man (says An- 
dronicus Rhodius) in the change of his circuni- 
stances, will always act worthy of himself, not 
rejoicing over much in prosperity, nor dejected 
in adversity. His opinion of honour is not ex- 
travagant, in which he knows how to behave 
himself with moderation ; and much more in 
riches and power, to both which honour is 
preferable.” It is truly excellent to maintain 
an equal temper in every part of life: Philip of 
Macedon, with regard to the greatness of his 
victories and renown, was exceeded by his son 
Alexander, but superior to him in the mild 
evenness and humanity of his temper: he, 
therefore, was always great, whereas Alexan- 
der often acted very basely. 

EQUA’NIMOUS. a. (@quanimis, Latin.) 
Even; not dejected; not elated. } 

_ EQUANT, in astronomy, a circle formerly 
imagined by astronomers, in the plane of the 
deferent; for regulating and adjusting certain 
motions of the planets. 

_ EQUATION, in algebra, a proposition as- 
serting the equality of two quantities, whether 
simple or compound ; it is expressed by placing 
the sign = between them: thus 2+5=7, a?-+ab 
=c» When the quantities compared are simple 
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and similar, the equation is identical ; as 4=4, and 
a=a. Sometimes the quantities are brought all 
on one side, (by transposition), and made equal 
to 0, or nothing, on the other, as 4+ 3—7=0, 
w+ Yan? —Txe=0. ke. 

Terms of an equation, are the several parts or 
quantities of which it is composed. 

Equations are either simple or affected. A 
simple equation is that which has only one power 
of the unknown quantity, whether high or low, as 
a+x=3b, 40°=16c. &c. An affected or adfected 
equation contains two or more different powers of 
the unknown, quantity: as a? + 2av=L", a* — 40" 
+ 6le=12. &c. 

Equations, containing only one unknown quan- 
tity and its powers, are divided into orders, ac- 
cording to the highest power of the unknown 
quantity to be found in any of its terms. 

If the highest power of the unknown quantity 
in any term be the 


ist, Simple, 

2d, E Sa ces tae ‘ 

3d, oe ubic, 

Ath, &c.) ** called Biquadratic, &c. 


The Root of au Equation, is the value of the un- 
known letter or quantity contained in it. And this 
value being substituted in the terms of the equa- 
tion instead of that letter or quantity, will cause 
both sides to vanish, or will make the one side 
exactly equal to the other. According to the 
principles adopted by nearly all algebraists since 
the time of Harriot, every equation is said to have 
as many roots as it has dimensions, or as it con- 
tains units in the index of the highest power, when 
the powers are all reduced to integral exponents. 
So the simple equaticn of the 1st power, has only 
one root; but the quadratic has @, the cubic 3, the 
biquadratic 4, &c. 

The Relation between the Roots of Equations, and 
the Coefficients of their Terms. Every equation, 
when the terms are ranged in order according to 
the order of the powers, the greater before the less ; 
the first term or highest power freed from its co- 
efficient, by dividing all the terms by it, and all 
brought to one side, and made equal to nothing 
on the other side, will appear in this form. 

n n—] n—2 n—3 
Xx +ax +ba + cx 20+ =0; 
then the relations between the roots and coeftii- 
cients, are as follow: 
Ist, The coefficient a of the 2d term, is equal 
to the sum ofall the roots. 
2d. The coefficient of the 3d term, is equal to 
the sum of all the products of the roots that can 
be made by multiplying every two of them to- 
gether. In like manner, 
3d. The coefficients c, d, e, &c. of the following 
terms, are respectively equal to the sum of the 
products of the roots made by multiplying every 
three together, or every four together, or every 
five together, &c. the signs of all the roots being 
changed. All which will appear in the -genera- 
tion of equations. : 
4th. The roots of equations are positive or ne- 
gative, and real or imaginary. ‘Thus, the two 
roots of the equation a2*°—4r=—3, are 1 and 3, 
real and both positive; but the roots of the equa- 
- tion e —427—-11¢%= — 30, are 2, 5, &—3, whichare 
real, two positive and one negative; and the roots 
of the equation a°+9x=10, are 1 and — 34-4 
*4/ —39, one real and two imaginary. These ima- 
ginary roots always enter! equations by pairs. 
5th. Every equation has as many roots of the form 
atv +h, as it has dimensions. ‘The first satis- 


fractory proof of this proposition with which we 
are acquainted is given by Mr. Wood, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, in the Phil. Trans. for 
1798: or New Abrigement, vol. xviii. p. 341. 

Reduction of Equations, is the transforming or 
changing them to their simplest and most com- 
modious form, to prepare them for finding or ex- 
tracting their roots. The most convenient form 
is, that the terms be ranged according to the 
powers of the unknown letter, the highest power 
toremost next the left hand, and that term to 
have only + 1 for its coefficient: also all the 
terms containing the unknown letter to be on one 
side of the equation, and the absolute known term 
only on the other side. 

Equation (Recurring). See ALGEBRA, sect. VII. 

To find the Roots of Equations, various rules are 
given, according to the nature of the equation, 
Thus for a simple equation, having reduced it, by 
bringing the unknown terms to one side, and the 
known ones to the other, freeing the former from 
radicals and fractions, by their counter operations, 
aud lastly, dividing by the coefficients of the un- 
known quantity, the value of it is then found. 

For the roots of quadratics, and equations of 
higher dimensions, see ALGEBRA, sect.V LI. Breua- 
pRatic, Cusic, QuaprRaric: consult likewise . 
the articles Approximation, Construcrion, 
Depression, Divisors, Expepient, ExterMi- 
NaTIOn, IRREDUCIBLE CAsE; Limits, TRAns- 
FORMATION, &c. © 

Equation (Exponential). See Exponenriar. 

Eeuation (Transcendental). See Transcen- 
DENTAL. 

Eevuation or Payments, in arithmetic, is the 
method of finding a time on which to pay at once 
several debts due at different times, so that no loss 
shall be sustained by either party. The rule com- 
monly given is, to multiply each payment by the 
time at which it is due; and divide the sum of 
the products by the sum of the payments, for the 
time required. But this rule is not accurate, as 
was first shewn, we believe, by Mr. Malcolm, 
wlio gave a true rule for two paymenis at simple 
interest. When three or more payments are to 
be equated for, it would not be easy, if possible, 
to give general rules or theorems, on account of 
the variation of the debts and times, and the difti- 
culty of finding between which of the payments 
the equated time would fall. Malcolm’s rule for 
two payments is well stated at p. 140 of Mr. Bon- 
nycastle’s Arithmetic. 

Equation, in astronomy, is generally equiva- 
lent to correction: an equation is that which is 
applied to the mean position, or time, of a body, 
to obtain its true position, or time. In this sense 
astrorromers speak of the annual equation of the 
sun and moon, and the equation of the mocn’s 
mean motion. 

EQUATION TO CORRESPONDING ALTITUDES, iS 
a correction which must be applied to the appa- 
rent time of noon, (found by means of the in- 
terval of time elapsed between the instants when 
the sun had equal altitudes, both befvre and after 
noon,) in order to ascertain thetruetime. Tables 
of equations to corresponding altitudes, by the 
late Mr, Wales, are given in the Nautical Almanac 
for 1773; also, in his Tract on finding the Longi- 
tude by Timekeepers. For Dr. Rittenhouse’s inge- 
nious method of finding the equation independent 
of tables, see the article ALTITUDE INSTRUMENT. 

EQUATION OF THE CENTRE, Called also Prostha- 
pheresis and Total Prosthapheresis, is the difference 
between the true and mean place of a planet, or 
the angle made by the lines of the true.and meaa 
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place; or, which amounts to the same, between 
the mean and equated anomaly. 

The greatest equation of the sun’s centre may be 
obtained by finding the sun’s longitude at the times 
when he is near his mean distances, for then the 
difference will give the true motion for that inter- 
val of time: next find the sun’s mean motion for 
the same interval of time ; then half the difference 
between the true and mean motions will shew the 
greatest equation of the centre. 

When the mean anomaly and excentricity of 
an orbit are given, the equation of the centre 
may be readily obtained by the following admi- 
rable rule given by Mr. T. Simpson. \ As radius, 
to the cosine of the given anomaly, so is § of the 
excentricity of the orbit, to a fourth number ; 
which number add to half the greater axis, if the 
anomaly be less than 90° or more than 270°, 
otherwise subtract from the same: Say, as the 
sum or remainder, is to double the excentricity, 
so is the logarithmic sine of the given anomaly, to 
the sine of a first arch, from three times which 
sine deduct the double radius, the remainder will 
be the sine of a second arch, whose 4 part, taken 
from the former, leaves the equation sought. See 
Essays, p. 47. 

Mr. Euler has particularly considered this sub- 
ject in Mem. de l’Acad. de Berlin, tom. ii. p. 225. 
seq. where he solves the following problems: 

1. To find the true and mean anomaly corre- 
sponding to the planet’s mean distance from the 
sun; that is, when the planet is in the extremity 
of the conjugate axis of its orbit. 

2. The excentricity of a planet being given, to 
find the excentric anomaly corresponding to the 
greatest equation. 

3. The excentricity being given, to find the 
mean anomaly corresponding to the greatest 
equation. 

4, From the same data to find the true anomaly 
corresponding to this equation. 

5. From the same data to find the greatest equa- 
tion. 

6. The greatest equation being given to find the 
excentricity. Mr. Euler observes, that this pro- 
blem is very difficult, and that it can only be solv- 
ed by approximation and tentatively in the man- 
ner he mentions; but, if the excentricity be not 
great, it may be then found directly from the 
greatest equation. Thus if the greatest equation 
=m, and the excentricity =n, then, 


ea ere Pena ihn, 
m = 9n + ys + 983,57 n -+ &e. 
Whence, by reversion, 
a Hips haan cc A 
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Where the greatest equation m, must be ex- 
pressed in parts of the radius, which may be done 
by converting the angle m into seconds, and add- 
ing 4,6855749 to the logarithm of the resulting 
number, this will be the logarithm of the num- 
ber m. 

_ The mean anomaly to which this greatest equa- 
tion corresponds will be 
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Whence, if to 90° we add — of the greatest 


equation, we shall sufficiently approximate to this 


mean anomaly. 


Mr. Euler gives us a table, in which may be 
found the greatest equations, the excentric and 
mean anomalies corresponding to these greatest 
equations for every hundredth part of unity, 
which he supposes equal to the greatest excentri- 
city, or when the distance of the foci and the 
transverse axis become infinite. The last column 
of his table also gives us the logarithm .of that 
distance of the planet from the sun where its equa- 
tion is greatest. By the help of this table, any 
excentricity being given, we may find the greatest 
corresponding equation by interpolation. But 
the principal use of the table is to determine the 
excentricity when the greatest equation is known: 
and without this help, Mr. Euler thinks the pro- 
blem cannot be resolved. 


EQUATION OF TIME, in astronomy, denotes the . 


difference between mean aud apparent time, or 
the reduction of the apparent unequal time, or 
motion of the sun or a planet, to equable and 
mean time, or motion. 

If the earth had only a diurnal motion, without 
an annual, any given meridian would revelve 
from the sun to the sun again, in the same quan- 
tity of time as from any star to the same star 
again; because the sun would never change his 
place with respect to the stars. | But, as the earth 
advances almost a degree eastward in its orbit in 
the time that it turns eastward round its axis, 
whatever star passes over the meridian on any 
day with the sun, will pass over the same meridian 
on the next day when the sun is almost a degree 
short of it; that is, 3 minutes 56 seconds souner. 
If the year contained only 360 days, as the eclip- 
tic does 360 degrees, the sun’s apparent place, so 
far as his motion is equable, would change a de- 
gree every day ; and then the sidereal days would 
be 4 minutes shorter than the solar. 

The equation of time is calculated by tracing 
out the effects of three combined causes; the ob- 
liquity of the ecliptic, the sun’s unequal apparent 
motion therein, and the precession of the equinoc- 
tial points: in consequence of the first of these, in 
the first and third quadrants of the ecliptic from 
aries, that is, between aries and cancer, and be- 
tween libra and capricorn, the right ascension 
being less than the mean longitude, the point of 
right ascension is to the west, and therefore the 
apparent noon precedes the mean noon; but in 
the second and fourth quadrants, namely, between 
cancer and libra, or capricorn and aries, the right 
ascension being greater than the longitude, or the 
mean motion taken in the equator, the: mean noon 
is westward, and therefore precedes the apparent 
noon. But, even if the plane of the ecliptic coin- 
cided with that of the equator, there would be a 
correction necessary; for the apparent annual 
motion of the sun being not quite uniform, a 
longer arc would be described in some days than 
others; that is, since the right ascension and lon- 
gitude would in this case be the same, the daily 
increments of right ascension would be unequal. 
And besides these, the third cause ought to be at- 
tended to, though it is too frequently disregarded. 
The equation of time is, in fact, equal to the dif- 
ference of the sun’s true right ascension and his 
mean longitude, corrected by the equation of the 
equinoxes in right ascension. — 
lieve, first shewn by Dr. Maskel yne. 

The mean and apparent solar days are never 
equal, except when the sun’s daily motion in 
right ascension is 59’ 8”; this is nearly the case 


about April 15th, June 15th, September 1st, and. 


December 24th: on these days the equation is 


This was, we bee’ 
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nothing, or nearly so; it is at the greatest. about 
November 1st, whien it is 16/ 14”. 

Tables of the equation of time, as computed by 
Dr. Maskelyne’s rule for the noon of each day, 
are given in the Nautical and other Almanacs, 
Sometimes they are computed for every degree of 
the sun’s place in the ecliptic: as in O. Gregory’s 
and Ewing’s Astron. But tables of this latter kind 
will not answer accurately for many years, because 
of the precession, the motion of the sun’s apogee, 
&¢. which render a frequent revision of the cal- 
culations necessary: we, therefore, give no such 
table in this work. 

Timekeepers used by astronomers and mariners 
are, very properly, regulated by the equation of 
time: but we conceive there is an impropriety in 
regulating clocks by this equation, which are in- 
tended to shew the time of the day to persons 
engaged in the common concerns of life. Two 
instances only will, we think, shew the justice of 
this remark. 1. During the greater part of No- 
vember, the equation of time is more than 15! 
subtractive; or, the clock after the sun more than 
@ quarter of an hour, if this equation be attended 
to: in consequence of this, the sun, according to 
the time shewn by the clock, sets $ of an hour 
sooner than it does in reality ; thus the day is made 
to appear shorter than it is in fact, and gives rise 
to the common complaint of the dark days before 
Christmas. Again, Ydly, in February the clocks 
regulated by the equation of time, are nearly ! of 
an hour before the sun; and thus occasions the 
delusion of the mornings being unusually short, 
while the afternoons are comparatively long. If, 
instead of this, the clocks were always made to 
correspond with a good dial, such kind of mistaken 
inferences would be done away; as the real time 
of the sun’s rising and setting would always be 
truly shewn by the clock. 

Equation or a Curve, is an equation shew- 
ing the nature of a curve by expressing the rela- 
tion between any absciss and its corresponding 
ordinate, or the relation of their fluxions, &c.” 
Equations are not true definitions of a curve, but 
only artificial or analytical expressions, by the 
help of which we may proceed with much ease 
in the investigation of the various properties of 
curves. See Axnsciss, Curvet, Conics, Car- 
pioip, &c. 

Suppose we wished to deduce a general equa- 
tion to a circle, that, for example, described from 
the centre A, (fig. 8. Pl. 57.) and with a radius 
equal to the line AD. The points in the circum- 
ference of this circle are distinguished from -all 
other points in the same plane, by being at a dis- 
tance from the centre A equal to AD; and con- 
sequently, wherever we assume the point M on 
that curve, the right.lines AP, and. PM, will be 
sides of a right-angled triangle, whose hypothe- 
nuse AM is equal to AD. Making, therefore, 
AP=z, PM=y, AD=r, we have 27+y’=7'; 


whence we find y—4/r?—2”, an equation which 
shews that when x or AP is known we can find 
by computation, and without its being necessary 
to construct the figure, y or PM, or, at least, the 
relation of that line with the radius. Taking, 
for instance, x=41r, it will be y=4/r?—31° =a/3 
EUV 2. 

» dt is easy to conceive that we may deduce from 
the same original expression the lines PM corre- 
_ Sponding to all assumed points of the line AB, 
Comprised between A and D. The equation 


y = /1'—2", proves also, as well as the geome- 
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trical description of the circle, that this curve 
cannot extend beyond the point D: for, that the 
point P may be beyond D it is requisite that x be 
greater than AD, or thanr; in which case y 
would become imaginary. , 

Though we have only considéred the quadrant 
DE, the three others which together with this 
complete the circumference are comprehended in 
the equation a’+y’=r?: for the ordinate y 
having for the same value of x, two values, name- 
ly +4/7?—a2? and — /r?—a*, the second must’ 
be transferred to the side opposite the former ; 
and will of consequence supply all the points of 
the quadrant DE’, But we may likewise assign 
negative values to x, which will direct it from A 
to D’, since the positive values were estimated. 
from A towards D; to each of these values will 
answer two values of y: the positive value will 
give the points of the quadrant D’E, and the nega- 
tive value the points of the quadrant D’E’, 

Right lines, as well as curves, may be repre- 
sented by algebraic equations. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that the equation ay—bx—cd=0, was given, 
and that the locus was required. Since 
ements it follows that APM (fig. 9. Pl. 57.) 

a 
being a right angle, if we draw AN making the 
angle NAP such that its cosine be to its sine asa 
to 6; and drawing AD parallel to the ordinates 


PM, and equal to ae through D we draw the 
a 


right line DF parallelto AN, DF will be the locus 
required. Where we are to take AD on the same 
side of the line AE with PN, if br and cd have the 
same sign; but on the contrary side of AE, if 
they have contrary signs. 

EQUATOR, in geography, a great circle of 
the earth, perpendicular to its axis, and equidis- 
tant from its two poles. It divides the earth into 
two hemispheres, one north, the other south. It 
passes through the east and west points of the ho- 
rizon, and at the meridian is raised as much above 
the horizon as is equal to the complement of the 
latitude of the place. From this circle, the lati- 
tudes of places, whether north or south, begin to 
be reckoned, in degrees of the meridian. The 
longitudes of places are reckoned in degrees of 
this circle; and, as the natural day is measured 
by ene revolution of the equator, it follows that 
one hour answers to 4$=15 degrees. Hence, one 
degree of the equator is equivalent to 4 minutes 
of time; 15 minutes of a degree to 1 minute of 
time, and 1 minute of a degree to 4 seconds of 
time. All people living on this circle, called by 
mariners the line, have their days and nights con- 
stantly equal. The circle formed by extending 
the plane of the equator to the imaginary concave 
surface of the heavens is sometimes called the 
celestial equator, but more properly the equinoc- 
tial. 

EQUATORIAL, Universat, or Portasie 
OzsERVATORY, is an instrument intended to an- 
swer a number of useful purposes in practical 
astronomy, independent of any particular observa- 
tory. It may be employed in any steady room or 
place, and it performs most of the useful problems 
in the science. 

The principal parts of this instrument are, ist, 
The azimuth or horizontal circle, which repre- 
sents the horizon of the place, and moves on a 
long axis, called the vertical axis. 2d, The equa- 
torial or hour-circle, representing the equator, 
placed at right angles to the polar axis, or the 
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axis of the earth, upon which it moves. 3d, The 
semicircle of declination, on which the telescope 
is placed; and moving on the axis of declination, 
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or the axis of motion of the line of collimation. 
Which circles are measured and divided as in the fol- 
lowing .table : 


Ce aes 


on|Divid. by 
into|Non. into 


sions on them. ches seconds |pts. of Inc./pts. of Inc. 
4 
Azimuth,or hor Ug. bias! lao” f) asth 1350th 
rizontal circle, 
Equatorial or hour 15! 30" 
ce hs 5°91 jor i m.| —, 45th 350th 
circle apis 2 
In time. 
80” 49d 1260th 


Vertical semicir- 
cle for declina- 5° 15! 


tion or latitude. 


The peculiar uses of this equatorial are, 1. To find 
the meridian by one observation only. For this pur- 
pose, elevate the equatorial circle to the co-latitude 
of the place, and set the declination-semicirele to the 
sun’s declination for the day and hour of the day re- 
quired;. then move the azimuth and ‘hour circles both 
at the same time, either in the same or a contrary di- 
rection, till you bring the centre of the cross hairs in 
the telescope exactly to cover the centre of the sun; 
when that is done, the index of the hour-circle will 
give the apparent or solar time at the instant of obser- 
yation; and thus the time is gained, though the sun 
be at a distance from the meridian; then turn the 
hour-circle till the index points precisely at 12 o’clock, 
and lower the telescope to the horizon, in erder to ob- 

"serve some point there in the centre of the glass, and 
that point is the meridian mark found by one observa- 

“tion only; the best time for this operation is three 
hours before or three hours after 12 at noon. 

2. To point the telescope on astar, though not on 
the meridian, in full day-light. Having elevated the 
equatorial circle to the co-latitude of the place, and 
set the declination-semicircle to the star’s declination, 
move the index of the hour-circle till it shall point to 
the precise time at which the star is then distant from 
the meridian, found in tables of the right ascension of 
the stars, and the star will then appear in the glass. Be- 
sides these uses peculiar to this instrument, it is also 
applicable to all the purposes to which the principal 
astronomical instruments, viz. a transit, a quadrant, 
and an equal altitude instrument, are applied. 

For a full description ‘of an equatorial invented by 

’ Mr. Short, see Phil. Trans. vol. 46; and for one in- 
vented by Mr. Nairne, vol. 61. See also Hutton’s 
Math, Dict. English Encyclopedia, and Vince’s Prac- 
tical Astron. 


EQuaTo’Ria-. a. (from equator.) Pertain- 
ing to the equator (Cheyne). 


EQUERY, or Ecury, a grand stable or 
lodge for horses, furnished with all the conve- 
niences thereof; as stalls, manger, rack, &c. 


EQUERRY, an officer in the king’s house- 
hold, ‘under the sole direction of the master of 
the horse. There are five equerries, one of 
whom by way of pre-eminence is called the 
first: of the other four, two are always in 
waiting to attend the king in every equestrian 
excursion, whether on the road, to the field, or 
in the chase. The prince of Wales, the dukes 


of York, Clarence, and other branches of the 
royal family, have attendants of the same de- 
scription. 

The term equerry applies equally to those in 
a subordinate situation, who personally offi- 
ciate in the stables of the crown, and to whom 
are entrusted the breaking, managing, and 
preparing saddle-horses of every description 
for the king’s use. Some of the out-riders 
who attend upon the royal family pass also 
under the same denomination. 

EQUES AURATUS, inantiquity, aknight 
bachelor. ; ; 

EQUESTRIA, a place in the Roman thea- 
tre where the equites or knights sat. ; 

EQUESTRIAN. a. (equeséris, Latin.) 1. 
Being on horseback (Spectator). 2. Skilled 
in horsemanship. 3. Belonging to the second 
rank in Rome. 

EQUESTRIAN GAMES, among the Romans, 
horse-races, of which there were five kinds; the 
prodromus, or plain horse-race, the chariot- 
race, the decursory-race about funeral piles, 
the ludi sevirales, and the ludi neptunales. 


EQUIANGULAR, in geometry, an epi- 
thet given to figures, whose angles are all 
equal: such are a square, an equilateral tri- 
angle, &c. 

EQUICRURAL. (from eguus and crus.) 
In geometry, having legs of an equal length : 
isosceles. 

EQUIDIFFERENT. a. Is applied in ma- 
thematics to such things as have equal differ- 
ences, or form an arithmetical progression. 

EQUICULUS, in astronomy. See Equu- 
LEUS. 

EQUICURVE CIRCLE. See Circie 
OF CURVATURE. : 

EQUIDISTANT. a. (@quus and distans, 
Lat). Being at the same distance (Ray). 

EQUIDUSTANTLY. ad. (from equidis- 
tant.) At the same distance (Brown). a 

EQUIFO'RMITY. s. (equus and forma, 
Lat.) Uniform equality (Brown). » . 

EQUILATERAL FIGURE, is one that 
has all its sides equal to each other. Such as 
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the square, and all the regular figures or poly- 
gons. 
if EQurmLATERAL. HYPERBOLA, is that which 
has the two axes equal to each other, and 
every pair of conjugate diameters also equal to 
each other. ‘The asymptotes also are at right 
angles to each other, and make each halfa right 
angle with eitheraxis. Also,suchan hyperbola 
is equal to its opposite hyperbola, and likewise 
to its conjugate hyperbola ; so that all the four 
conjugate hyperbolas are mutually equal to 
each other, 
To EQUILI'BRATE. ». a. (from equili- 
brium.) 'To balance equally (Boyle). 
EQUILIBRA’TION. s. (from equilibrate.) 
Equipoise (Derham),. 
EQuiLisraTion (Arch of). See ARCH. 
EQUILI’'BRIUM. (Latin.) s. 1. Equi- 
poise; equality of weight. 2. Equality of 
evidence, motives, or powers, of any kind. 
EQuiLigriuM, in mechanics, is an equa- 
lity of weights, powers, or forces of any sort. 
Bodies at. rest are in a state of equilibrium, 
when they are solicited by various forces in 
different directions, in such a manner as to be 
completely balanced, and have no tendency to 
move in any direction. Bodies in motion are 
in a state of equilibrium, when the resistance 
to motion, and the power producing it, are so 
adjusted, that the result shall be uniform mo- 
tion. ‘The former of these has been called 
statical, the latter dynamical, equilibrium: an 
accurate knowledge of both kinds is indispen- 
sably necessary in the theory and practice of 
mechanics. 


EQUIMULTIPLES, in arithmetic and 


geometry, numbers or quantities produced by: 


multiplying others equally. Thus 3A and 
3B, are equimultiples of the quantities A and 
iB: afm, yf m, are equimultiples of # and y. 
Equimultiples of any quantities have the same 
ratio as the quantities themselves. 

EQUINE:CESSARY. a. (equus and neces- 
sarius, Lat.) Needful in the same degree (Au- 
dibras). 

EQUINOCTIAL, a great circle in the 
heavens, under which the equator moves in its 
diurnal motion. The poles of this circle are 
the poles of the world. It divides the sphere 
into two equal parts, the northern and south- 
ern. ‘The equinoctial has various properties ; as, 

1. Whenever the sun comes to this circle, 
he makes equal days and nights all round the 
globe; because he then rises due east, and sets 
due west. Hence it has the name equinoctial. 
All stars which are under this circle, or have 
no declination, do also rise due east, and’ set 
due west, . 

2. All people living under this circle, or 
upon the equator, or line, have their days and 
nights at all times equal to edch other. . 

3. From this circle on the globe, is counted, 
upon the meridian, the declination in the hea- 
vens, and the latitude on the earth. 

4. Upon the equinoctial, or equator, is 
counted the longitude, making in all 360° 
quite round, or else 180° east, and 180° west. 
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5. The shadows of those people who live 
under this circle are cast to the southward of 
them for one half of the year, and to the north- 
ward of them during the other half; and twice 
in a year, viz. at the time of the equinoxes, 
the sun at noon casts no shadow, being ex- 
actly in their zenith. | 

HQuUINOCTIAL COLURE, is the great circle 
passing through the poles of the world and the 
equinoctial points, or first points of Aries and 
Libra. 

EQUINOCTIAL DIAL, is one whose plane 
is parallel to the equinoctial. The properties 
or principles of this dial are, . 

1. The hour lines are all equally distant from 
one another, quite round the circumference of 
a circle; and the style is a straight pin, or 
wire, set up in the centre of the ates per- 
pendicular to the plane of the dial. 

2. The sun shines upon the upper part of 
this dial-plane from the 21st of March to the 
23d of September, and upon the under part of 
the plane the other half of the year. 

Eauino’cTIAL. a. (from eguinox.) 1. Per- 
taining to the equinox (Milton). 2. Happen- 
ing about the time of the equinoxes. 3. Being 
near the equinoctial line (Philips). 

EQUINO/CTIAL FLOWERS, in_ botany, 
opening at a regular stated hour. See Vicr- 
LIZ. 

EQuiINocTIAL POINTS, are the two points 
wherein the equator and ecliptic intersect each 
other: the one being in the first point of Aries, 
is called the vernal point; and the other in 
the first point of Libra, the autumnal point. 

EQUINO/CTIALLY. ad. In the direction 
of the equinoctial (Brown). 

EQUINOX, in astronomy, the time when 
the sun enters one of the equinoctial points. 
The equinoxes happen when the sun is in the 
equinoctial circle; when of consequence the 
days are equal to the nights throughout the 
world, which is the case twice a year, viz. 
about the 21st of March and the 23d of Sep- 
tember, the first of which is the vernal, and 
the second the autumnal equinox. It is found 
by observation, that the equinoctial points, 
and all the other points of the ecliptic, are 
continually moving backward, or an anteceden- 
tia, that is, westward. This retrograde mo- 
tion of the equinoctial points, is that, famous 
and difficult phenomenon called the preces- 
sion of the equinoxes. ; 

~EQUINU’'MERANT. a. (@quus and nu- 
merus, Lat.) Having the same number (dr- 
buthnot). 

To EQUIP. v. a. (equipper, French.) 1. 
To furnish for a horseman or cavalier. 2. To 
furnish ; to accoutre; to dress out. 

E/QUIPAGE. s. (equipage, French.) 1. 
Furniture for a horseman. 2. Carriage of 
state; vehicle (Milton). 3. Attendance; re« 
tinue (Pope). 4. Accoutrements; furniture. 

EQUIPAGED. a. Accoutred; attended 
(Spenser). 

EQUIPE’'NDENCY. s.(equusandpendeo, 
Lat.) Theact of hanging in equipoise (South). 


~ 
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EQUI'PMENT. s. (from equip.) 1. The 
act of equipping or accoutring. 2. Accou- 
trement ;, equipage. 

FYQUIPOISE. s. (@quus, Lat. and poids, 
Fr.) Equality of weight ; equilibration (Glan- 
ville). 

EQUIPO’LLENCE. s. (e@quus and pollen- 
éa, Lat.) Equality of force or power. 

_ EQUIPO'LLENT. a. (@quipollens, Lat.) 
Having equal power or force (Bacon). . 

| EQUI O'NDERANCE. EQuiPo’NDE- 
RANCY. s. (e@guus and pondus, Lat.) Equal- 
ity of weight; equipoise. 

EQUIPOND RANT. a. (@quus and pon- 
derans, Lat.) Being of the same weight (Ray). 

To EQUIPO'NDERATE. v. n. (equus 
and pondero, Latin.) ‘To weigh equal to an- 
other thing (Wilkins). 

EQUIPO'NDIOUS. a. (equus and pondus, 
Latin.) Equilibrated; equal on either part: 
not in use (Glanville). 

EQUISE’TUM, in medicine. (equisetum, 
from eguus, a horse, and seéfu, a bristle, so 
named from its resemblance to a horse’s tail.) 
Cauda equina. The plant directed for medi- 
cinal purposes under this name is the hip- 
puris vulgaris of Linnéus. It possesses ad- 
stringent qualities, and is frequently used by 
the common people as tea in diarrhceas and 
hemorrhages. ‘The same virtues are also at- 
tributed to the equisetum arvense, fluviatile li- 
mosum, and other species, which are directed 


indiscriminately by the term equisetum. See 
Hrppuris. 
Eaquise’tum. Horse-tail. In botany, 


a genus of the class cryptogamia, order musci. 
Ament composed of peltate scales, flowering 
on the inside; involucels two-valved; seeds 
numerous, naked, enfolded by four pollen- 
bearing filaments. Eight species; six of them 
common to our own country, and found in our 
woods, corn-fields, moist places, or banks of 
stagnant waters. E. hyemale, shave-grass, or 
Dutch rushes, contains in its leaves a consider- 
able portion of flinty or siliceous matter, and is 
hence employed by whitesmiths and cabinet- 
makers for polishing their metals and wood. 
Most of the species contain something of the 
same property; and are employed by the dairy- 
maids of the north to scour their milk-pails 
with. 

EQUISONANT, in music. See Aiqui- 
SONANT. 

EQUITABLE. a. (equitable, French.) 1. 
Just; due to justice (Boyle). 2. Loving 
justice; candid; impartial. 

E‘QUITABLY. ad. Justly ; impartially. 

EQUITANGENTIAL CURVE, a curve 
first constructed by Mr. J. Perks, the tangent 
of which is always equal to a constant line. 
It is the involute of the catenaria. For the 
various properties of this curve, its mechanical 
construction, its use in dividing the meridian 
in Mercator’s projection, and its relation to the 
catenaria, we refer to Phil. Trans. No. 345. 
See also Mr. Brougham’s Paper on Porisms, 
in the Phil, Trans. vol. Ixxxyiii. or New 
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Abridgement, vol. xviii. p. 354, for other cu- 
rious properties of this curve. It is the curve 
of traction to a straight line. 

EQUITANT LEAVES, in botany, riding. 
as it were over each other. Quum folii latera 
parallele connivent, ut interiora ab exterioribus 
includantur; quod non in conduplicatis ob- 
tinet. Philos. Bot. When the sides of a leaf 
converge in parallel lines, so that the inner 
leaves are inclosed by the outer ones; which is 
not the case in conduplicate leaves. When 
two opposite leaves so converge to each other 
with their edges, as that one incloses the other ; 
as in iris, hemerocallis, acorus, carex, gramina. 

EQUITATION. See Horsemansuip. 

EQUITES, persons of the second degree of 
Roman nobility, immediately succeeding the 
senators in point of rank. 

F/QUITY. s. (equité, French.) 1. Justice; 
right; honesty (Tillotson). 2. Impartiality 
(Hooker). 3. (In law.) The rules of decision 
observed by the court of chancery. 

EQuiTY OF REDEMPTION, on mortgages, is 
that right which a mortgager has of redeeming 
his estate upon payment of the money borrow- 
ed. If where money is due on a mortgage, 
the mortgagee is desirous to bar the equity of 
redemption, he may oblige the mortgager either 
to pay the money or be foreclosed of his equity, 
which is done by proceedings in the céurt of 
chancery. But the chancery cannot shorten 
the time of payment of the mortgage money, 
where it is limited by express covenant, though 
it may lengthen it; and then upon non-pay- 
ment, the practice is to foreclose the equity of 
redemption of the mortgager. 2 Vent. 364. 

Equity, in mythology, sometimes con- 
founded with Justice, a goddess among the 
Greeks and Romans, represented with a sword 
in one hand and a balance in the other. 

EQUIVALENCE. Eaqui'vautency, s. 
(equus and valeo, Lat.) Equality of power or 
worth (Smalridge). 

To Equi’'vALENCE. v. a. (from the noun.) 
To equiponderate ; to be equal to (Brown). 

EQUIVALENT. a. (equus and valens, 
Lat.) 1. Equal in value (Prior). 2. Equal in 
any excellencé (Milton). 3. Equal in force 
or power (Milton). 4. Of the same cogency 
or weight (Hooker). 5. Of the same import 
or meaning (South). 

Equi'vaurnT. s. A thing of the same 
weight, dignity, or value (Rogers). 

EQUI’VOCAL. a. (equivocus, Latin.) 1. 
Of doubtful signification; meaning different 
things (S¢2/.). 2. Uncertain ; doubtful (Ray). 

EQuivocaL CHORDS, in music, those 
whose fundamental bass is not indicated by 
the intervals which form it. 

EQuivocAL GENERATION, a method 
whereby animals and plants are supposed to be 
produced, not by the usual way of coition be- 
tween male and female, but by some supposed 
plastic power or virtue in the sun, or what 
are called formative atoms. 

Thus insects, maggots, flies, spiders, frogs, 


&c, have usually been supposed to be produced 
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by the heat of the sun warming, agitating, and 
_impregnating the dust, earth, mud, and putri- 
fied parts of animals. 

This method of generation, which we also 
call spontaneous, was commonly asserted and 
believed among the ancient philosophers; but 
the moderns, from more and better observa- 

_ tions, unanimously reject it, and hold that all 
animals, nay, and vegetables too, are univo- 
cally produced ; that is, from parent animals, 
and vegetables of the same species and deno- 
mination. 

FEaur'vocat. s. Ambiguity (Dennis). 
_EQUI'VOCALLY. ad. (from equivocal.) 
i. Ambiguously; in a doubtful or double 
sense (South). 2. By uncertain or irregular 
birth ; by generation out of the stated order 
{ Bentley). 

FQUIVOCALNESS. s. (from equivocal.) 
Ambiguity ; double meaning (Norris). 

To EQUI'VOCATE. vw. n. (equivocatio, 
Lat.) To nse words of double meaning; to use 
ambiguous expressions CSmith). 

/ EQUIVOCA'TION.s. (@quivocatio, Lat.) 

Ambiguity of speech; double meaning 

( Hooker). 

EQUIVOCA’TOR. s. (from eguivocate.) 
One who uses ambiguous language (Shak- 
Speare). 

EQUULEUS, or Eccutegvs, in antiquity, 
a kind of rack used for extorting confession : at 
first chiefly practised on slaves, but afterwards 
on Christians. It was originally constructed 
in the form of a horse; the sufferer was laid 
on his back, and his arms were turned under 
the breast of the equuleus, his hands were 
bound, and his feet stretched out towards his 
tail. A rope fastened to the feet, was made to 
pass over a smaller pulley between the hind- 

egs of the equuleus, and made to coil over an- 
other larger pulley fixed under the belly by 
means of a handle, which the executioner 

turned round till all the bones, &c. were dis- 

located. 

Equu.eus, Equus minor, the Horse’s 
Head, in astronomy, an old northern constella- 

tion, consisting of twelve stars of the first six 
magnitudes, i. e. 0. 0. 0. 4. 1.7. 

Rouuievs PICTORIUS, the Painter’s Ea- 
sile, in astronomy, a new southern constella- 
tion. It contains seventeen stars of the first 
Six magnitudes, i, e. 0. 0. 0. 2. 6. 9. 

_ EQUUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
mammalia, order belluz. Fore-teeth, upper 
Six, erect parallel; lower, six more promi- 
nent; tusks solitary, included, remote; teats 
two, inguinal. The most noble, most inter- 
esting, and most useful of all quadrupeds, pos- 
sessing with the greatest grandeur of stature, 
the greatest elegance and proportion of parts. 
The animals of this invaluable tribe are used 
for draught, burden, and the saddle ; fight by 
biting and kicking with the hind-feet: in the 
male the teats are situated on the glans penis ; 
and they have the singular property of breath- 
ang only through the nostrils, and not through 
the mouth. Six species, as follow : 

i a E. caballus. Horse. Hoofs solid; mane 
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and tail with long flowing hair. The horse is 
composed. of two varieties, the wild and the 
domestic. | 

It is cultivated with care in most parts of 
the earth; but is found in its natural state in 
the deserts of Great Tartary; sometimes in 
Africa: timid, swift, vigilant; moves in flocks, 
having a leader before with his ears thrown 
forwards, and a centinel behind, with his ears 
bent back, to guard against surprize both ways. 
It varies much in size and colour; feeds on 
grain and herbage; generous, proud, spirited ; 
drives away flies and insects with its tail; care- 
fully ire its hind parts; calls after its com- 
panion by neighing ; and scratches its shoulder 
with its teeth ; rolls itself when hot; is without 
gall-bladder, but has large gall ducts to answer 
the purpose ; does not vomit or eructate ; its 
dung heats and smokes ;-changes its fore-teeth 
in the second, third, and fourth years ; acquires 
tusks in the fifth; gravid two hundred. and 
ninety days. 

Upon the several varieties or breeds of equus 
caballus, or horse, see the articles CART- 
HORSE, Race-HorseE, Hunter, &c. 

In the present article we can only be gene- 
ral, and shall, therefore, observe in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Shaw, for we cannot possibly em- 

loy better, that ‘* of the several breeds of 
bee in common or general use in Europe, 
it is remarkable that none can come in compe- 
tition with those of our own island, either for 
the strength required in laborious services, or 
for the swiftness and elegance of such as are 
bred for the course. The annals of Newmarket 
record instances of horses that have literally out- 
stripped the wind, as is proved from accurate 
caleulations. The celebrated Childers is com- 
memorated in particular as the swiftest of his 
tribe, and the instances of his speed may be 
found in various publications. He was known 
to have run near a mile in a minute; and to 
have cleared the course at Newmarket, which 
is only four hundred yards short of four miles, 
in six minutes and forty seconds; running at 
the rate of eighty-two feet and a half in the 
space of asecond. Of nearly equal fame is the 
character of Eclipse, whose strength was said to 
be greater, and whose swiftness scarcely in- 
ferior. This latter animal forms the subject of 
M. Sainbel’s calculations, who in his work on 
the veterinary art has given an elaborate and 
curious description of his several proportions. 
It is remarkable that this horse was never es~ 
teemed handsome, though the mechanism of 
his frame, so faras regarded his powers of swift 
ness, was almost perfect.” M. Sainbel has 
given an accurate table of the relative propor- 
tions of a horse perfect in every respect; and 
whoever compares the proportions of Eclipse 
as they are commonly exhibited in drawings 
and descriptions of him will discover the fol- 
lowing differences. 

1. In that table the horse should measure 
three heads in height, counting from the fore- 
top to the ground. Eclipse measured upwards 
of three heads and a half. 

2, The neck should measure but one head 

GG 
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inlength; thatof Eclipse measured a head and 
a half. 

3. The height of the body should be equal 
to its length; the height of Eclipse exceeded 
his length by about an inch. . 

4. A perpendicular line falling from the 
stifle should touch the toe; this line in Eclipse 
touched the ground at the distance of half a 
head before the toe. | 

5. The distance from the elbow to the bend 
of the knee should be the same as from the 
bend of the knee to the ground; these two 
distances were unequal in Eclipse, the former 
being two parts of a head longer than the 
latter. . 

This summary comparison shows that the 
beauty of a horse cannot be absolutely deter- 
mined by general rules, but must ever be in 
relation to a particular species. 
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hinny is much less, of a redder colour, with 
the ears of a horse; mane and tail of an | 
ass. 

Inhabitsthe mountainous desarts of Tartary ; 
whence itannually migrates to India and Persia. 
It is found also, in its natural state, in various 
parts of Syria, Arabia, and Africa: is domesti- 
cated almost every where; loves warmth 5 is 
patient of hunger and stripes, feeds on thorns — 
and thistles ; is slothful, slow, stupid, and la- 
SCLVLOUS. 4 

Yet such does not appear to have been the 
character of the wild ass in earlier times; in 
which this tribe was in far more repute than — 
at present ; and was accounted the chief part of 
the patriarchal store, as well as made compa-_ 
nions of some of the principal deities of the Gen~ 
tile world. The Hebrew ss4p, (095 oypios, or 
overycos, Onager as It is translated by the Septua-_ 


2, K. hemionus. Wild mule. Jicta. Hoofs 
solid; colour uniform; without cross on the 
back; tail hairy at the tip only: head large, 
narrowing towards the nose ; neck slender ; 
hair soft; face tawny; nose white towards the 
end; body above brownish; beneath and to- 


gint) is always spoken of with respect in the — 
Hebrew scriptures; and Priapus, though de- — 
based by the Romans, was esteemed the same — 
as Pan, and styled mpwroyoves, as being the first — 
of deified mortals. Near his statue was often — 
described the figure of an ass. Asses are con- * 


wards the buttocks white; along the back a 
blackish list; tuft on the tail black; teeth 
thirty-four. 
 Inhabits the deserts of Arabia and China, in 
grassy, saline plains, but avoids woods and 
snowy mountains; timid, swift, not tameable ; 
hearing and smell acute; neighing more so- 
‘norous than that of the horse; in size and 
habits resembles a mule; in ears and tail a 
zebra; hoofs and body an ass; limbs a horse: 
five feet inlength. This species is supposed by 
Pallas to have been intended by Aristotle under 
the name hemionus ; whence he has applied 
this term to its specific distinction. In the days 
of Aristotle it was supposed to inhabit Syria ; 
and is mentioned by Pliny from Theophrastus 
as foungaso in Cappadocia. Its native name 
among t € Mongalians is Dshikketaei ; among 
the Chinese Yo-to-tse. 
3. &. asinus. Ass. Hoofs solid; tail bristly 
at the extremity; a black cross on the shoulder 
of the male. Four varieties: . 
a. Mane woolly, dusky; ears long, erect ; 
forehead much arched; constituting the 
Wild ass. 

e. Mane short; ears long, slouching; fore- 

head flattish. Domestic ass. 

y. Hybrid; produce of a male ass and a horse. 

Mule. 

8. Hybrid; produce of a horse anda female 

ass. Hinny. 

Asa general character we may observe that 
the ears are large, flaccid; mane short; body 
cinereous. The domestic ass is swifter than in 
its wild state, as well as more active; hunts 

wild animals;° acute in hearing and sight; 
loves salt and bitter herbs: its flesh is eaten by 
the Kergisees; the skin growing on the rump 
is made into shagrin; lives thirty years; and 
like the horse is gravid two hundred and ninety 
days. . 
The mule is much cultivated in Spain ; 
where its size is nearly that of a horse. Thé 


roots. 


tinually introduced in the histories of Bacchus ~ 
and Silenus; these deities are peculiarly repre- _ 
sented as being carried upon them: asses were i 
placed in the celestial sphere, and were suppo- — 
sed, asasterisms, to have had a propitious influ- — 
ence. At Athens they were particularly em- — 
ployed in the mysteries of Ceres to bear the 
sacred vessels, and whatever belonged to those — 
solemn rites at the festival. See Nat. Hist. 
Pl. XCIL. XCHI. i 
4. Ei. zebra. Zebra. Hoofs solid; body 
pale buff, with perpendicular brown bands; — 
the limbs with cross stripes. Inhabits in troops — 
the plains of Southern Africa; is extremely” 
beautiful but malignant; swift; wild; size of 
a mule; mane short, erect, striate; ears erect; 
tail like that of an ass. m 
5. E. quagga. Hoofs solid; body above 
chesnut, with perpendicular brown. stripes; 
belly, legs, and thighs white without stripes; 
sides spotted. Inhabits South America inse-— 
parate tribes ; thicker, stouter, and more tame- 
able than the zebra. _ 
6. E. bisuleus. Chinese horse. Cloven- 
foot horse. Hoofscloven. Inhabits the rocky 
mountains of the Cordeérellas,in South Ame- 
rica ; wild, swift, vicious ; neighs like a horse; 
resembles in size and colour the ass, but wants — 


ERA, in chronology. See Aura. * 
ERADIA‘TION. s. (e and radius, Latin.) 


‘the shoulder-cross; ears small, erect. 


Emission of radiance (K. Charles). 


To ERA’DICATE. v. a. (eradico, Latin.) 
1. To pull up by the root (Brown). 
completely lestroy ; to end (Swift). - 2 

ERADICA/TION. s. (from eradicaté.) i 
The act of tearing up by the root; destruction} 
excision. 2, The state of being torn up byt ie 
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ERADICATIVE. a. (from eradicate.) 
That cures radically; ‘that ‘drives quite 
away. . ee) 


ERANARCHA, in Grecian antiquity, an 
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ERA 
‘officer who directed the alms and provisions 
amade for the poor. 

ERANES, certain societies among the an- 
cient Athenians. Each member had to deposit 
afixed sum, monthly, in the common treasury ; 
and this was destined for the relief of associates 
who laboured under particular misfortunes, 
towards their support, or the maintenance of 
their credit in a critical moment. As soon as 
¢ircumstances would admit of an arrangement, 
they were obliged to refund the principal sums, 
but without interest. The Athenians looked 
upon these societies as very useful among a 

ommercial people, where disappointments and 
shipwrecks often produced such distresses as 
could only be relieved by these associations. 
Many of the ancients, however, condemned 

them; and indeed they were not long before 
they were much abused. See De Pauw on 
the Greeks, vol. i. p. 205—207. 

ERANTHEMUM, in botany, a genus of 
the class diandria, order monogynia. Corol 
five-cleft with a filiform tube; anthers beyond 
the tube; stigma simple. Five species; na- 
tives of the Cape or some part of Africa; her- 
baceous or shrubby. 

To ERA'SE. ». a. (raser, French.) 1. To 
destroy; to exscind (Peacham). 2. To ex- 
-punge; to rub out. 

_ERA‘SEMENT. s. (from erase.) 1. De- 
struction ; devastation. 2. Expunction; abo- 
lition. ; 

ERASMUS (Desiderius), born at Rotter- 

dam in 1467. He lost his father and mother 
at 14 years of age; and was committed to the 
care of certain guardians, who would force him 
to be an ecclesiastic, which he refused for a 
long time. However, he was obliged to assume 
thereligious habit among the canons regular in 
the monastery of Stein near Tergou; but after- 
wards obtained a dispensation from his,vows. 

He was the most learned man of the age in 

which he lived; and contributed, by his ex- 
ample and his writings, to the restoration of 
learning in the several countries in which he 
Occasionally resided, viz. Italy, Switzerland. 
Holland, France, and Engiand: with the last 
he was inost satisfied; and found the greatest 
encouragement from Henry VIII. sir Thomas 

More, and all the learned Englishmen of those 
days. He published a great many books; and 
died at Basil in 1536. He was buried honour- 
ably, and his memoryis still held in veneration. 
He had, however, many enemies; and as he 
did not embrace the reformation, and yet cen- 
sured many things on popery, he hath been 
treated injuriously both by Catholics and Pro- 
testants. The works of Erasmus in 10 vols. 
folio, were published at Leyden in 1706, in a 
very handsome manner, under the care of M. 
LeClere. Dr. Jortin published his life. in one 
vol. 4to. 1758. 

- ERASTIANS, a religious sect or faction 
which arose in England cpsing the time of the 
_ civil wars in 1647, thus called from their leader 
_ Thomas Erastus, whose distinguishing doctrine 


: ‘it was, that the church had no right to disci-_ 


Pline, that is, no regular power to excommuni- 


“ 
‘\ 


ERA 
Pi exclude, censure, absolve, decree, and the 
ike. 

ERATO. (from epaw, Ilove.) In mythology, 
the name of one of the nine muses who pre- 
sided over love-poetry.. To this muse some 
have ascribed the invention of the lyre and 
lute; and she is represented with a garland of 
myrtles and roses, holding a lyre in one hand 
and a bowin the other, and at her side a Cupid 
with his torch. -There is also a Nereid of the 
same name. 

ERATOSTHENES, a Greek of Cyrene, 
who was a librarian of Alexandria, under king 
Euergetes, son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. He 
died 194 B.C. He was called the cosmo- 
grapher, because he was the first who discover- 
ed the method of measuring the bulk and cir- 
cumference of the earth.. What remains to , 
us of his writings appeared from the Oxford 
press, in 1672, 8vo. ivi 

The measurement of the earth by Eratos- 
thenes, so much admired in its time, as a pro- 
digy of human sagacity, has been transmitted 
to us by Cleomedes: Cycl. Theor. book I. 
chap. 10. Eratosthenes was informed, that.at 
the time of the summer solstice the sun at noon 
was vertical to the city of Syene, situate on the 
borders of Ethiopia, under the tropic of cancer. 
A well is particularly mentioned to have been 
sunk in this city, which was illuminated 
throughout its whole depth by the sun at 
noon on the day of the solstice. He knew 
likewise, or at least he imagined, and he was 
not far from the truth, that Alexandria and 
Syene were both under the same meridian. 
On these data he constructed a concave hemi- 
sphere at Alexandria, from the bottom of which 
arose a yertical style, terminating at the centre 
of curvature of the hemisphere. Then, sup- 
posing the city of Syene to be in the vertical 
direction of the style, he observed, that the are, 
included between the foot of the style and the 
extremity of its shadow projected on the con- 
cavity of the hemisphere by the meridian sun 
at the solstice, was equal to a fiftieth part of 
the whole circumference. Hence he inferred, 
that the arc of the heavens comprised between 
Alexandria and Syene must be the same; and 
that the distance of the two cities must likewise 
bea similar are, ora fiftieth part of the whole 
circumference of a great circle of the earth. 
Now on measuring this distance, or the length 
of this arc, it was found to be 5000 stadia, 
which gave 250,000 stadia for the length of 
the entire circumference of the earth, and 6944 
stadia toa degree. Some later astronomers, 
desirous of avoiding the fraction, and suppos- 
ing that it was impossible to answer for. the 
accuracy of the measure to five or six stadia in 
a degree, extended this length to 700 stadia, 
which give 252,000 stadia for the measure of 
the whole circumference. See EARTH. 

ERATOSTHENES'S SIEVE. (xoxxwov.) The 
name given to a contrivance by which that 
philosopher discovered prime numbers. ‘The 
method was indirect: the numbers which were 
not prime were excluded one by one, as though 
they dropped through a reaps We shall not 


aie te he 


eive.a detailed account of the progress, since it 
appears inferior to several of the modern me- 
thods of.ascertaining prime numbers. ‘Those, 
however, who are curious in these matters, 
may turn to Dr. Horsley’s paper in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1772, or to Montu- 
cula Histoire des Mathematiques, i. 281. 

ERE, ad. (ep, Saxon.) Before; sooner 
than (Shakspeare). 

ERELO'NG. ad. (from ere and long.) Be- 
fore a long time had elapsed (Spenser). 

ERENO’W. ad. Before this time (Dryden). 

EREWHI'LE. Erewur'tes. ad. Some 
time ago; before a little while (Shakspeare). 

ERBACH, a town of Franconia, capital of 
a county of the same name. It is 20 miles 
N.E. of Manheim. 

~EREBUS. (peo, from a4y, night.) In 
mythology, a term denoting darkness. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, Erebus was the son of 
Chaos and the night, and the father of the day. 
This was also the name of part of the inferi 
among the ancients: they had a peculiar ex- 
potion for those who were detained in Erebus. 

rebus was properly the gloomy region, and 
distinguished both from Tartarus the place of 
torment, and Elysium the region of bliss: ac- 
cording to the account given of it by Virgil, it 
forms the third grand division of the invisible 
world beyond the Styx, and comprehends seve- 
ral particular districts, as the limbus infantum, 
or receptacle for infants: the limbus for those 
‘who have been put to death without cause ; 
that for those who have destroyed themselves ; 
the fields of mourning, full of dark groves and 
woods, inhabited by those who died for love ; 
and beyond these an open champaign country 
for departed warriors. 

To ERECT. »v. a. (erectus, Latin.) 1. To 
place perpendicularly to the horizon. 2. To 
raise; to build (Addison). 3. To establish 
anew; tosettle (Raleigh). 4. 'Toelevate; to 
exalt (Dryden). 5. To raise consequences 
from premises (Locke). 6. To animate; to 
encourage (Denham). 

To Ere/ct. v. n. To raise upright (Bacon). 

EFre‘ct. a. (erectus, Latin.) 1. Upright; 
not leaning ; not prone (Brown). 2. Directed 
upward (Philips)., 3. Bold; confident; un- 
shaken (Glanville). 4. Vigorous ; not depress- 
éd (Hooker). 

Erect, or Uprient, in botany, applied 
to a stem capable of supporting itself; and is 
opposed to twining. Hence it does not strictly 
imply perpendicular or vertical, which is usu- 
ally expressed by sératght, strictus. 

‘A leaf is said to be erect, when it makes so 
very acute an angle with the stem as to be close 
to.it. When it makes an acute angle with the 
stem, it is also said to be patent or spreading. 

An erect flower has its aperture directed up- 
awards: as in trillium sessile. Opposed to nu- 
tans, nodding. 

An erect anther, fixed by one end to the top 
of the filament; contrasted with versatile and 
ancumbent, which are fixed by the side. 

This term is applied also to the petiole, pe- 
duncle, and stipule. 


ERI q 
ERECTION. s. (from erect.) 1. The acti 


of raising, or state of being raised upward 
(Brerewood). 2. The act of building or rais- 
ing edifices (Raleigh). 3. Establishment; 
settlement (South). 4. Elevation; exaltation” 
of sentiments (Sidney). 5. Act of rousing; 
excitement to attention. a 

ERE'CTNESS. s. Uprightness of posture 
(Brown). : 

ERECTOR, in anatomy, a term applied to” 


_a variety of muscles, whose intention is to up» 


raise or elevate. 

EREcTOR cCLIToRIDIs. First muscle of 
the clitoris of Douglas. A muscle of the clis_ 
toris that draws it downwards and backwards, ~ 
and serves to make the body of the clitoris” 
more tense, by squeezing the blood into it from 
its crus. It arises from the tuberosity of the” 
ischium, and is inserted into the clitoris. 

Erector Penrs. <A muscle of the penis 
that drives the urine or semen forwards, and, 
by grasping the bulb of the urethra, pushes the - 
blood towards the corpus cavernosum and the 
glands, and thus distends them. Jt arises from” 
the tuberosity of the ischium, and is inserted 
into the sides of the cavernous substance of the 

enig,. f° ) i 

E/REMITE. s. (eremita, Lat. egnpos.) One 
who lives in a wilderness; a hermit (Raleigh). — 

EREMI'TICAL. a. (from eremite.) Re= 
ligiously solitary (S¢alling fleet). , 

ERIPTA‘TION. s. (ertpto, Lat.) A creep= 
ing forth (Bazley). | ' 

ERE’PTION. s. (ereptio, Lat.) A snatch- 
ing or taking away by force. i 

ERETHI/SMUS .(erethismus,¢p<9:cu0s,from 
epedsdw, to excite or irritate.) Increased sensi- 
bility and irritability. Itis variously applied by” 
modern writers ; but, in general, rather to sci 
eruptions as are plain and efflorescent, than to” 
such as are prominent, and exanthematous. : 

EREUGMUS. (from «pevyw, to eructate.) 
Eructation. ; “- 

EREUXIS. (from «gevyw.) Eructation. 

ERFURT, the capital of Thuringia, in 
Germany. It is the seat of an university, has 
several libraries, and belongs to the elector of 
Mentz. About 180 houses were destroyed by 
firein 1736. Itis35 miles N. by E. of Coburg. 
Lat.51.0N. Lon. 11. 23 E. 

ERGASTULUM, among the Romans, a 
house of correction. , 

ERGOT, in veterinary language, a name 
given to a stub, like a piece of soft horn, about 
the bigness of a chesnut, which appears be- 
hind and below the pastern joint of a horse, 
and commonly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 
It is to be taken out to the quick with an in- 
cision knife, in order to get at a bladder of fluid 
that lies covered with the ergot. This operas 
tion, in Holland, is frequently performed upom 
all four legs. ¢ 

ERICA. Heath. Ling. In botany, a genus 
of the class octandria, order monogynia. Calyx 
four-leaved ; corol four-cleft; stamens inserted 
on the receptacle; anthers with two pores; 
capsule superior, four-celled, many-seeded. A 


hundred and thirty-seven species; chiefly of 
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the Capeand south of Europe, and four of them 
indigenous to the heaths or moors of our own 
country. They may be thus sectioned : 

A. Anthers awned ; leaves opposite. 

B. Anthers awned; leaves in threes. 

C. Anthers awned ; leaves in fours. 

D. Anthers awned ; leaves six in a whorl. 

FE. Anthersawned ; leaves eight in a whorl. 

F. Anthers awned; leaves scattered. 

G. Anthers bearded ; leaves opposite. 

H. Anthers bearded ; leaves in threes. 

I. Anthers bearded ; leaves four in a whorl. 

K. Anthers simple; leaves alternate or op-' 

posite. s 

L. Anthers simple; leaves in threes. 

M. Anthers. beardless ; leaves in fours or 

more. Fo FF » 

The two last sections the most numerous. 
The common heaths, e. vulgaris and e. vagaro, 
are of considerable use, and resorted to for a 
variety of purposes in many parts of this coun- 
try. They are very generally employed in 
making brooms and brushes; serve fre uently, 
and especially in Scotland, for thatching cot- 
tages, and often for land-draining, and the con- 
struction of the walls of hovels, out-houses, 
and, when plastered over with mortar, of decent 
cottages themselves. There is a considerable 
portion of saccharine matter in the juice of the 
young shoots, but combined with a peculiar 
aroma; which last inflames the bladder of cattle 
not accustomed to it, and induces them to dis- 
charge bloody urine; frem which, however, 
they are soon relieved by drinking plentifully of 
water. ‘The young sit) on account of its 
saccharine qualities, has been often employed 
with malt in the brewing of beer: but there 
are ey other wild herbs indigenous to our 
own soils that might be selected with greater 
advantage. The sugar and aroma of the flower 
is very enticing to the bee, who makes a very 
free use of it, often so free a use as to givea red 
tingé to the honey she secretes. A great variety 
of the exotics are found in our green-houses, 
and largely contribute to their beauty. See 
Botany, Pl. CLX. 
~ One of the most beautiful species of this 
captivating tribe is erica elegans, elegant erica, 
a low shrub with short branches growing in 
every direction. Leaves ternate, but by those 
of one whorl being placed, directly between 
those of the next, the whole is neatly arranged 
in six distinct rows, glaucous, fleshy, acerose, 
channelled underneath. Flowers terminal, in 
a compact umbel. Involucre of six ovate, 
acuminate leaves. Peduncles scarcely as long 
as the involucre, with three or four large bractes 
similar to the involucre, deciduous. Calyx 
four-leaved. Nectary a glandular, beaded 
circle, within the stamens. Stamens inclu- 
ded ; filaments dilated at both ends, incurved. 
Anthers oblong, acute, cristate. Germ glo- 
bosely four-lobed ; style erect; stigma capitate, 
included. ‘* 

ERIDANUS, one of the largest rivers of 
Italy, rising in the Alps and falling into the 
Adriatic byseveral mouths ; now called the Po. 
Virgil calls it the king of all rivers. | 
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Eripanus, in astronomy, an old southern 
constellation representing a river. It contains 
82 stars of the first six magnitudes, viz. 1. 0. 
10. 24. 19. 28. 

ERIE LAKE, in North America, lies be- 
tween 41° and 43° N. lat. and 79° and 84° W. 
lon. It is 290 miles long, and 40 in its broad- 
est part. Its banks are much infested with 
rattle-snakes, and other reptiles. This lake, at 
its N.E. end, communicates with Lake On- 
taria by the river Niagara. 

ERIGENA (John Scotus), a learned man ' 
of the gth century, born, according to the 
general account, in Scotland. His thirst for 
knowledge was so great, that he travelled into 
many countries to improve himself, and ac- 
cording to some he went to Athens, where he 
acquired the Greek and Oriental languages. | 
Charles the Bald, king of France, invited him 
to his court, where he lived several years on 
terms of the greatest familiarity with that mu- 
nificent prince. He here composed a great 
number of books, which procured him both 
friends and enemies. Some of the clergy pre- 
tended to have discovered in them the heresy 
of Pelagius. It is certain that he opposed the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, and the 
real presence in the eucharist. At the request 
of his patron he translated the works of Dio- 

‘nysius into Latin, which drew upon him the 
resentment of the pope, to avoid the fury of 
which he left France, and crossed over to Eng- 
land, His greatest work was that on the Di- 
vision of Nature, or the Nature of Things, of 
which an edition was printed at Oxford, in 
1681, by Dr. Thomas Gale. Some writers 
say, that Erigena was employed by king Alfred 
in restoring learning at the university of Ox- 
ford, and that he afterwards taught in the 
abbey of Malmsbury, where he was murdered 
by his pupils on account of hisseverity. Others 
say that he dieda natural death in France about 
874. (Watkins.) 

ERIGERON. Flea-bane. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
superflua.. Receptacle naked ; down simple: 
florets of the margin very numerous and nar- 
row as wellas linear; calyximbricate. ‘Thirty- 
two species ; scattered over the globe, of which, 
three are common to the pastures and moun- 
tains of our own country. 

~ERIGERUM. (erigerum, «pryepov; from rp, 
the spring, and «pa», old, so called, because i; 
the spring it has a white blossom like the hair 
‘of an old man.) A term for groundsel. ‘This 
very common plant, senecio vulgaris of Lin- 
néus, is frequently under this name directed 
to be applied bruised to inflammations and 
ulcers, as a refrigerant and antiscorbutic. 

ERIGONE, in fabulous history, a daughter 
of Icarius, who hanged herself when she heard 
that her father had been killed by some shep- 
herds whom he had intoxicated. She was 
made a constellation, now known under the 
name of Virgo. Bacchus deceived her b 
changing himself intoa beautiful grape. (Ovid. 
Virg. &c.) A daughter of AEgisthus and Cly- 
temnestra, who had by her brother Orestes, 
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Penthilus, who shared. the regal power with 


ERM 


an imbricate head; petals three, equal; sta~ 


Cd 
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‘Timasenus, the legitimate son of Orestes and mens seated above the germ. Nine species; — 


Hermione. (Paus. 


4. E. auristus. 


Siberian hedgehog... Ears. 
long, oval, nostrils with a flap. “Inhabits the 
tower parts of the Volga and Ural,-as far-as 
Jake Baikal; resembles-e. Europeus,. but. is. 
less ;_ eyes larger, whiskers four rows, feet” 
longer, slenderer, tail shorter, conic, annulate,” 
nearly bald; female brings from four to seven 


young, sometimes twice a 
a white ring at each, end. Ph rie, Sete 

5. E. setosus. Asiatic hedgehog. Ears” 
shorter; spines on the head, neck, tail and 
withers only. Inhabits Indiaand Madagascar; 
hardly six inches long; wallows in the mire 
grunts like a hog; burrows and. is torpid six 
months, during which time the hair falls off. 


6. E. excandata. -Madagascar hedgehog. - 


year; spines brown, 


wine 


Tailless; snout very long, acute. Inhabits sure of the painter, as the skins are thought not 


India and Madagascar; eight inches long; in 
its habits exactly resembles the last. 

ERINGO, in botany. See Eryneium. 

ERINUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
didynamia, angiospermia. Calyx five-leaved ; 
corol with a five-cleft border, equal ; the lobes 
emarginate; upper lip very short, and reflected ; 
capsule two-celled. Seven species; chiefly 
natives of the Cape, with purple or yellow 
flowers; the stem from two inches to three feet 
in height. 

ERIOCANLOR, in botany, a genus of the 
class triandria, order trigynia. General calyx 


natives of India or South America. : 


UM. 


species; trees of Jamaica or the Polynesian 

islands. ‘The last. has two varieties from a 

difierence in the breadth of its leaf. 
ERIVAN, a large town of Asia, capital of 


Persian Armenia, withan Armenian patriarch, 


Lat. 40.20. N. Lon. 44. 10 E. 
IRKE. a, (eang, sae ag ies lazy; sloth= 


a 


fil (Chanes). 
_ ERMELINE. s. (diminutive of ermine; 
carmel, French.) An ermine (Sidney) 

_ ER/MINE, in mastiology. See Mus- 
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SRMINE, in heraldry, is always argent and 


sable, that is, awhite held, or fur, with black 


ERIOSPERMUM, in botany, a genus of 4 


spots. These spots are not. of any determinate » 


number, but may be more or less, at the plea- 


to be naturally so spotted ; but serving for li- 
ning the garments of great persons, the furriers 
were wont, in order to add to their beauty, to 
sew bits of the black tails of the creatures that 
produced them upon the yvhite of their skin, 
to render them the more conspicuous, which 
alteration was introduced into armoury. 

ERMINE, or CROSS ERMINE, is One com- 
posed of four ermine spots. Itis to be observed, 
that the colours in these arms are not to be ex- 
pressed, because neither this cross nor these 
arms can. be cf an 
and black. 


y other colour than white 
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ERMINED. a. Clothed with ermine, that 
is, with the skin or fur of ermine. 

ERMINITES, in heraldry, should signify 
little ermines; but it is otherwise, for it ex- 
presses a white field powdered with black, only 
that every such spot has a little red hair on it. 

E‘RNE. E’row. Doimmediately flow from 
the Saxon en, ean, a cottage (Gibson). 

ERNODEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogynia. Corol one- 
ani salver-shaped; calyx four-parted ; 

erry two-celled, seeds solitary. One species 
only; a creeping plant of Jamaica with axil- 
lary flowers. 

To ERO'DE. v. a. (erodo, Lat.) To canker ; 

. to eat away; to corrode (Bacon). 

ERODIUM. Crane’s-bill, a genus of the 

class monadelphia, order pentandria. Calyx 

-five-leaved ; petals five; nectariferous glands 
five, alternating with the filaments ; stamens 
ten, five of them barren; fruit beaked, sepa- 
rating into five capsules, each tipped with a 
long spiral awn bearded on the inside. ‘Thirty- 
four species; chiefly inhabitants of the warmer 

' parts of Europe, and three common to our 
own wastes or sea-coasts. They have all a 
general resemblance in their external appear- 
ance to the geranium, with which they have 
‘often been confounded by those who have not 
attended to their ordinal character. ‘They may 
be thus sectioned : 

A. vais compound, pinnate and pinnati- 

fid. 

B. Leaves ternate, and three-parted. 

C. Leaves lobed and undivided. 

ERODIUS, in zoology, a genus of the class 
insecta, order coleoptera. Antennas monili- 
form ; feelers four, filiform ; body roundish, 
gibbous; emarginate; thorax transverse ; 
shells closely united, longer than the abdomen ; 
jaw horny, bifid; lip horny, emarginate. Four 
species: inhabit India or the Cape. 

EROGA‘TION. s. (erogatio, Latin.) The 
act of giving or bestowing; distribution. 

EROSE LEAP, in botany, a gnawed leaf. 
When a sinuate leaf has other very small ob- 
tuse sinuses on its edge. Cum folium sinua- 
tum margine sinus alios minimos obtusos ac- 
quirit. It has the appearance of being gnawed 
or eaten by insects. 

ERO'SION. s. (erosio, Latin.) 1. The act 
of eating away. 2. The state of being eaten 
away (Arbuthnot). 

EROTESIS, in rhetoric, interrogation. 

EROTIA, a festival in honour of Eros the 
god of love. It was celebrated by the Thes- 
pians every fifth year with sports and games, 
when musiciaus and others contended. If any 
quarrels or seditions had arisen among the peo- 
ple, it was then usual to offer sacrifices and 
“prayers to the god, that he would totally re- 
move them. : 

EROTIC (derived from «gws, love, whence 
epwrixos), is applied to any thing which has 
relation to the passion of love. In medicine 
we find the phrase delirium eroticum used for 
a kind of melancholy contracted through excess 

of love. 


ERR 
EROTOMANIA. (from «pws, love, and 


povix, madness.) Desperate love: sentimental- 
ism producing morbid feelings. 

EROTYLUS, in zoology, a tribe of coleo- 
pterous insects belonging to the genus crypto- 
cephalus, thus named in the Fabrician system. 

ERPACH, a town of Franconia, in Ger- 
many, 30 miles S.E. of Frankfort. Lat. 49. 
32N. lon. g. 10 E. 

Erpacu, a town and castle of Suabia, in 
Germany; 8 miles S.E. of Ulm. Lat. 48, 20 
N. Lon. 10. 19 E. 

ERPETOLOGY, aterm formerly employed 
by the Swedish naturalist Klein; to include the 
order serpentes as well as that of reptilia; thus 
comprehending the whole class of amphibia. 
In the Encyclopedie Methodique, and the En- 
cyclopzedia Britannica, the term is restricted to 
the order of reptilia, according to the plan of 
M. Bonnaterre. 

ERQUICO, a seaport town on the coast of. 
Abex, in Africa. Lat. 17. 30 N. Lon. 39. 
5G 


To ERR. v.n. (erro, Latin.) 1.'To wander ; 
to ramble (Dryden). 2. To miss the right - 
way; to stray (Common Prayer). 3. To de- 
viate from any purpose (Pope). 4. To commit 
errours; to mistake (Taylor). 

E’RRABLE. a. (from err.) Liable to err. 

F’RRABLENESS. s. Liableness to errour 
ljableness to mistake (Decay of Piety). 

EF/RRAND. s. (epen’s, Sax.) A message; 
something to. be told or done by a messenger 5 
a mandate; a commission (Hooker). 

E/RRANT. a. (errans, Latin.) 1. Wander- 
ing; roving; rambling (Brown). 2. Vile. 
abandoned ; completely bad (Jonsoz). 

FRRANTRY. s. (from errant.) 1. An 
errant state; the condition of a wanderer 
(Addison). 2. The employment of a knight- 
errant. 

ERRATA. s. (Latin.) The faults or mise 
takes of the printer, usually inserted in a list, 
at the beginning or end of a book. 

ERRATIC. a. (erraticus, Latin.) 1. 
Wandering; uncertain ; keeping no certain 
order; holding no established course (Pope). 
2. Irregular; changeable (Harvey). 

ERRATICALLY. ad. (from erratical or 
erratic.) Without rule; without method 
(Brown). 

E/RRHINE. a. (ppt) Snuffed 
nose, occasioning sneezing (Bacon). 

Ereuines. (errhina, medicamenta, ppre; 
from ev, in, and gy, the nose. } Medicines which, 
when topically applied to the internal mem- 
brane of the nose, excite sneezing, and increase 
the secretion, independent of any mechanical 
‘rritation. ‘The articles belonging to this class 
may be referred to two orders: 1. Sternutatory 
errhines, as nicotiana, helleborus, euphorbium, 
which are selected for the torpid, the vigorous, 
but not plethoric; and those to whom any de- 
eree of evacuation would not be burtful. 2. 
Evacuating errhines, as asarum, &e. which is 
calculated for the phlegmatic and infirm. 

ERRONEOUS. a. (from erro, Latin.) 1. 
Wandering; unsettled (Newton). 2. Irregu- 
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lar; wandering from the right road (Arbuth- 
not). 3. Mistaking; misled by errour (South). 
4. Mistaken ; not conformable to truth ; physi- 
cally false (Newton). 

ERRO'NEOUSLY. ad. By mistake; not 
rightly (Hooker). 

ERRO’/NEOUSNESS. s. Physical false- 
hood ; inconformity to truth (Boyle). 

E/RROUR. s. (error, Latin.) 1. Mistake; 
involuntary deviation from truth (Shakspeare). 
2. Ablunder; a mistake committed (Dryden). 
3. Roving excursion; irregular course (Dry- 
den). 4. (In theology.) Sin (Hebrews). 5. 


(In law.) A mistakein pleading, or in the pro-. 


cess (Cowell). 
Errovur, a mistake of the mind, in giving 


assent to a thing, or proposition, which is not 


true. See FaLiAey. 

Some philosophers define errour an act of 
the mind, whereby things that should be join- 
ed are separated; or, things that should be 
separated are joined; ora wrong judgement, 
disagreeing with the things whereon it is pass- 


Errour stands in opposition to truth, which 
consists in an agreement between the proposi- 
tion, and the thing whereof it is affirmed, or 
denied. 

Mr. Locke reduces the causes of errour to 
‘these four; first, want of proofs ; secondly, 
want of ability to use them; thirdly, want of 
will to use them; and, fourthly, wrong mea- 
sures of probability. 

He observes upon the first of these causes 
that the greatest part of mankind want con- 
veniences and opportunities of making experi- 
ments and observations themselves, or of col- 
lecting the testimony of others, being prevented 
by the necessity of their condition. Upon the 
second of these causes he observes, that there 
are many, who, from the state of their condi- 
tion, might bestow time in collecting proofs, 
but yet are not able to carry a train of conse- 
quences in their heads, nor weigh exactly the 
preponderancy of contrary proofs and testi- 
monies, merely from the difference in men’s 
understandings, apprehensions, and reasonings. 
Thirdly, he remarks, that though some have 
Opportunities and leisure enough, and want 
neither parts, learning, nor other helps, that 
they never come to the knowledge of several 
truths within their reach, either upon account 
of their attachment to pleasure or business; or 
otherwise because of their laziness or aversion 
to study. The fourth cause of errour, ‘viz. 
wrong measures of probability, he imputes, 1. 
‘To the practice of taking for principles, proposi- 
tions that are not in themselves certain and evi- 
dent, but, on the contrary, doubtful and false. 
2. ‘To received hypotheses. 3. To predominant 
passions or inclinations. And, 4.'T'o authority, 
or the giving up our assent to the common re- 
ceived opinions either of our friends or party, 
neighbours or country. 

The causes of errour in philosophy, or the 
reasons why all former philosophers have 
through so many ages erred, according to lord 
Bacon, are these following. 1. Want of time 


ERU 
suited to learning. 2. The little labour be- 
stowed upon natural philosophy. 3. Few en- — 
tirely addicted to natural philosophy. 4.'The 
end of the sciences wrong fixed. 5. A wrong — 
way chosen. 6. The neglect of experiments. 
7. Regard to antiquity and authority. 8. Ad- 
miration of the works in use. 9. The artifice 
of teachers and writers in the sciences. 10. 
Ostentatious promises of the moderns. 11. 
Want of proposing worthy tasks. 12. Super- 
stition and zeal being opposite to natural phi- 
losophy, as thinking philosophy dangerous, on 
account of the school-theology; from the opi- 
nion that deep natural inquiries might subvert 
religion. 13. Schools and academies proving ; 
unfavourable to philosophy. 14. Want of re- ; 
wards. And 15. Despair, and the supposition 
of impossibility. i 

ERROR LOCI. Boerhaave is said to have . _ 
introduced this term, from an opinion that the 
vessels are of different sizes, for the circulation 
of red blood, lymph, and serum ; and that when F 
the larger-sized globules were forced into the 
lesser vessels by an error of place, they were ob- 
structed. 

ERST. ad. (erst, German.) 1. First (Spen- 
ser). @. At first; in.the beginning (Milton). 
3. Once; when time was (Ailton). 4. For- 
merly; long ago (Prior). 5. Before; till 
then ; till now (Knolles). 

ERUBE/SCENCE. Eruse’scrncy. s. 
(erubescentia, Latin.) Theactof growing red; 
redness. ¥ 

ERUBE'SCENT. a. (erubescens, Latin.) 
Reddish ; somewhat red ; inclining to redness. _ ; 

ERUCA. (eruca; from erugo, to make k 
smooth, so named from the smoothness of its 
leaves ; or from wro, to burn, because of its bi- 
ting quality.) Garden rocket. Roman rocket. 
Rocket gentle. The seeds of this plant, bras- 
sica eruca; foliis lyratis, caule hirsuto siliquis 
glabris, of Linnéus, and of the wild rocket, 
have an acrid taste, and are eaten by the Itali- 
ans in their pickles, &c. They are said to be 
good aperients and antiscorbutics, but are 
esteemed by the above-mentioned people for 
their supposed aphrodisiac qualities. See 
Brassica. 

Eruca is also a term formerly used by 
naturalists to denote the caterpillar state of in- 
sects; but of late discarded for that of cater- 
pillar, larveor larva. For the process by which 
this change is produced, see the articles En- 
TOMOLOEy, and PaPILto. - 

To ERU'CT.:v. a. (eructo, Latin.) To 
belch ; to break wind from the stomach. 

ERUCTA’TION. s. (from eruct.) 1. The 
act of belching. 2. Belch; the matter vented 
frcm the stomach (Arbuthnot). 3. A sudden 
burst of wind or matter (Woodward). 

ERUDITION (from the Latin), denotes 
learning or knowledge; and chiefly that of 
history and antiquity, of languages and of 
books, which is the result of hard study and 
extensive reading. The Scaligers were men of 
deep erudition ; the writings of M. Launoy, a 

riest of the Oratory, are full of erudition. Mr. 
ocke says, it is of more use to fill the head 
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‘with reflections than with points of erudition. 
If the mind be not just and right, ignorance is 
better than erudition, which only produces 
confusion and obscurity. M. Balzac calls a 
heap of ill chosen erudition the luggage of an- 
tiguity. é 
TERUIGINOUS. a. (@ruginosus, Latin.) 
Partaking of the nature of copper (Harvey). 

ERU’PTION. s. (eruptio, Latin.) 1. "The 
act of bursting forth (Bacon). 2. Burst; 
emission (Addison). 3. Sudden excursion of 
a hostile kind (Milton). 4. Violent exclama- 
tion (South). 5. Efflorescence; pustules (Ar- 
buthnot). | 

ERU’PTIVE. a. (eruptus, Latin.) Burst- 
vfeae (Thomson). : 

RVUM. Tare. In botany, a genus of 
the class diadelphia, order decandria. ‘Calyx 
four-cleft; stigma capitate; hairy all over. 
Three species, as follow : 

1. E. tetraspermum: with two-flowered pe- 
duncles ; glabrous, four-seeded, legumes; and 
oblong leaflets. “Found in the corn-fields of 
our Own country. 

2. E. hirsutum: with many-flowered pe- 
duncles ; hairy, two-seeded legumes; leaflets 
linear, truncate with a point ; common also to 
our corn-fields. 

3. E. vicioides. Peduncles about four- 
flowered ; legumes silky, two-seeded ; leaflets 
ovate. A native of Barbary. 

For a further account of indigenous tares, 
-see Husspanpry. 

ERY’NGIUM. (eryngium, egvyyiov; from 
fovyyovw, to eructate, because it causes eructa- 
tion.) Eryngo, a genus of the class pentandria, 
order digynia. Involucre many-leaved ; flowers 
in heads; common receptacle conic, chafly ; 
‘seeds bristly. Eleven species; chiefly natives 
of the south of Europe. Of these the chief 
are: 

1. E. aquaticum. Rattle-snake weed, with 


leaves sword-shaped, serrate-spinous ; flowers. 


undivided ; stem simple. This is a native of 
Virginia. 

2. E. campestre. Leaves clasping the stem, 
divided into lanceolate fragments; chaff un- 
divided. Found in our own salt-marshes. 

3. E. maritimum. Sea-eryngo, or sea-holly : 
root-leaves roundish, plaited, spinous ; heads 
peduncled; chaff tricuspidate. It is found on 
the sandy shores of our own country. The 
root of this plant is directed for medicinal use. 
It has no particular smell, but to the taste it 
manifests a grateful sweetness; and, on being 
chewed for some time, discovers a light aro- 
matic warmth or pungency. It was formerly 
celebrated for its supposed aphrodisiac powers, 
but it is now very rarely employed. 


4. E. alpinum: alpine eryngo, with radical, | 


petiolated, cordate leaves; and pinnated, ciliate 


involucre. It is a hardy perennial, well worthy — 
of a place in every curious garden, where its un- 


common form and beautiful colour cannot fail 
to attract the notice of every beholder. Its 
beauty and peculiarity are dependent on its flo- 
ral leaves rather perhaps than on its blossom, 


, 
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admired for their feathery appearance and de- 
licate blue tint. See Botany, Pl. XCIV.. ~ 

ERYNGO. See Erynérum. 

ERYSIMUM. (erysimum, epuomov; from 
eovw, to draw, so called from its power of draw- 
ing and producing blisters; others derive it «ro 
Tov egesmety, because the leaves are much cut; 


others from «grriuev, precious.) Hedge mustard. 


A genus of the class tetradynamia, order sili- 
quosa. Silique columnar, exactly square ; 
calyx closed; stigma capitate. Fourteen 
gee all European plants, and many of 
them indigenous to our own country. Of 
these the chief are: 

1. E. alliaria. Jack in the hedge. Leaves heart- 
shaped, acute toothed. Found in our hedges. 

2. E. Barbarea. The barbarea of the dis- 
pensatories. Lower leaves lyrate, with the 
terminal lobe rounded; upper ones obovate, 
toothed. 

3. E. officinalis. Medicinal eryngo.  Si- 
liques pressed close to the spike-stalk: leaves 
runcinate. In medical practice formerly much 
used for its expectorant and diuretic qualities, 
which are now forgotten. The seeds are warm 
and pungent, and very similar to those of mus- 
tard in their effects, | 

ERYSI’PELAS. (erysipelas, epucimedae; from. 
epuw, to draw, and weAas, adjoining; named 
from the neighbouring parts being affected by 
the eruption.) Ignis sacer. St. Anthony's 
fire. A genus of disease in the class pyrexia 
and order exanthemata of Cullen. Itis known 
by synocha of two or three days continuance, 
with drowsiness, and sometimes with delirium ; 
pulse commonly full and hard; then erythema 
of the face, with continuance of synocha, 
tending to either apoplexy or to abscess. There 
are two species of this disease, according to 
Cullen: 1. Erysipelas vessiculosum, with large 
blisters: 2. Erysipelas phlycteenodes, the shin- 
gles, or an erysipelas with phlyctenz, or small 
blisters. 

ERYTHEMA. (erythema, epvonuas from 
epuleoc, red.) A morbid redness of the skin, as 
is observed upon the cheeks of hectic patients 
after eating, and on the skin covering bubo, 
phlegmon, &c. 

ERYTHR ZEA, a town of Crete, situated 
in the south-east of the island at the promon- 
tory Erythreum. | 

ERYTHRAIUM MARE, erroneously call- 
ed Rubrum by the Romans. Thus the ocean 
that washes Arabia and Persia, and extends a 
great way further, is denominated. Hence it 
is, Herodotus says, that the Euphrates and 
Tigris fall into the Mare Erythreum. He also 
calls it the South sea, on which the Persians 
dwell. | It takes its name, not from its colour, 
the error of the Romans, who translated Ery- 
threum, Rubrum; but from Erythras, son of 
Perseus and Andromeda, whose kingdom lay 
on the confines of that sea; whence its name 
Erythreum. 

RYTHRINA. Corol-tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class diadelphia, order decandria. 
Calyx two-lipped; corol with a very long, 


ESC 
lanceolate banner; legume swelling at the 
seeds. Twelve species; natives of India or 
South America, under-shrubs and tall trees ; 
generally with saffron or scarlet flowers. 


ERY THRINUS, inichthyology. SeeSpa- 


RUS. 

ERYTHROIDES, in anatomy, the first of 
‘the proper tunics or coats which cover the 
testicles. | 

ERYTHRONIUM. Dogs-tooth violet. 
In botany, a genus of the class hexandria, 
order monogynia. Corol six-petalled, cam- 
panulate ; nectaries two tubercles. growing to 
the base of every other petal. One species 
only ; a native of the south of Europe. ‘There 
are, however, many varieties of this. species ; 
some with pale red, others with deep red, and 
others again with yellow, crimson, or white 
flowers. It is often propagated in our green- 
houses, and is naturalised without difficulty. 

ERYTHROXYLON, in botany, a genus 
of the class decandria, order trigynia. Calyx 
turbinate ; petals five, with a small nectari- 
ferous emarginate scale at the base of each; 
stamens united at the base ; drupe one-celled. 
Twelve species; natives of Africa or South 
America: shrubs chiefly. 

ERYTRODANUM. (erythrodanum, «pv- 
Grodavov; from. spu%pec, red, so called from the 
colour of its juice.) See Rusia, or Map- 
DER.. 

ERYX, a son of Butes and Venus, who, 
relying upon his strength, challenged, all 
strangers to fight with him in the combat of 
the cestus. Hercules accepted his challenge 
after many had yielded to his superiordexterity 5 
and Eryx was killed in the combat, and buried 
on the mountain, where he had built a temple 
to Venus. Virg. Ain. 5. ver. 402. A moun- 
tain of Sicily near Drepanum, also received its 
name from Eryx, who was buried there. 

ERZERUM, the capital of Turcomania, in 
Asiatic Turkey. It is the see of an Armenian 
and of a Greek bishop, and the seat of a begler- 
berg. It isa great thoroughfare, and a resting- 

lace for the caravans in their way to the East 
ndies. The inhabitants trade in furs, gall- 
nuts, Persian silks, cottons, calicoes, and drugs. 
Lat. 39.57 N. Lon. 40. 41 E. 
~ ESCALA’DE. s. (French.) The act of sca- 
ling the walls of a fortification (Addison). 

ESCALLONIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class pentandria, order monogynia. Petals 
five; stigma capitate; berry covered with the 
calyx, two-celled, many-seeded. ‘Two species ; 
natives of South America. 

E/SCALOP. s. 1.-A shellfish, whose shell 
is regularly indented (Woodward). 2. An in- 
equality of margin; indenture (/tay). 

To ESCA’PE. v. a. (escaper, French.) 1. 
To obtain exemption from; to obtain security 
from ; to fly; to avoid (Wake). 2. To pass 
unobserved by one (Denham). 

To Esca’pg. v. n. To fly; to get out of 
danger; to avoid punishment (Chronicles). 

Esca’pz.s. (fromthe verb.) 1. Flight; the 
act of shunning danger (Psalms). 2. Excur- 


es. Be 
sion; sally (Denham). 3. (In law.). Violent, 
or privy evasion out of some lawful. restraint 
(Cowell.) 4. Excuse; subterfuge; evasion, 
(Raleigh). 5. Sally; flight; irregularity 
(Milton). 6. Oversight ; mistake (Brere- 


wood). a 

ESCA/RGATOIRE. s. (French.) A nur- 
sery of snails (Addison). _ | 
ESCHALO’T. s. (French.) Pronounced 
shallot. A plant. See ALLIUM. 

ESCHAR. feschara, exyape; from erxapaw,, 
to scab over.) The portion of flesh.that is de-. 
stroyed by the application of a caustic. - 

-ECHA/ROTIC. a. (from eschar.) Caustics, 
having the power to sear or burn the flesh. 

ESCHAROTICS. (escharotica, medica= 

menta, eryapwlixe ; from exyapaw, to scab over.). 
Caustics. Corrosives. A term given by sur- 
geons to those substances which possess a 
power of destroying the texture of the various 
solid parts of the animal body to which. they 
are directly applied. ‘The articles of this class. 
ofsubstances may be arranged under two orders: 
1. Eroding escharotics, as blue vitriol, alumen, 
ustum, &c. 2. Caustic escharotics, as lapis 
infernalis, argentum nitratum, oleum vitrioli,, 
acidum. nitrosum, &c. 

ESCHATON, a Greek musicalterm, deno= 
ting the difference between the diesis enhar- 
monica and the hyperoche: its ratio Isges2e eG. } 

ESCHEAT, in law, signifies any lands or 
tenements that casually fall to a lord within his | 
manor. It is one of the consequences of te- 
nure in chivalry; (See FEODAL SYSTEM, 
KwiGut-servicer, and Tenure.) It is the — 
determination of the tenure or dissolution of — 
the mutual bond between the Jord and tenant, 
from the extinction of the blood of the latter 
by either natural or civil means: if he died 
without heirs of his blood, or if his blood was 
corrupted and stained by commission of treason 
or felony; whereby every inheritable qualit 
was entirely blotted out and abolished. In 
such cases the land escheated or fell back to 
the lord of the fee; that is, the tenure was de- 
termined by breach of the original condition, 
expressed or implied in the feodal donation. 

To Escur/at. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
fall to the lord of the manor (Clarendon). 

ESCHE’ATOR. s. (from escheat.) An of- 
ficer that observes the escheats of the king in 
We county whereof he is escheator (Cam- 

en). oe 

ESCHEVIN, or Ecurvin (Scabinus), 1 
the French and Dutch polity, a magistrate 
elected by the inhabitants of the city, to take | 
care of their common concerns, the good order, 
conveniency, and decoration of the city, 8c. 

To ESCHE/W. »v. a. (escheotr, old French.) — 
To fly; to avoid; to shun (Sandys). 

ESCO'RT. s. (escort, French.) Convoy; 
guard from place to place. 

To Escort. v. a. (escorter, French.) To 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 

ESCO’T. s. (French.) A tax paid in boveuaa 

the 


and corporations towards the support of 
community, which is called scot and Jot. 
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To Esco’t. v. a. (from the noun.). To pay 
man’s reckoning; to support CShakspeare). 

ESCO'UT. s. (escouter, Fr:) Listeners or 
spies ; persons sent for intelligence (Hayward). 

ESCRITOYR. s. (Fr.) A box with all the 
implements necessary for writing. 

ESCU’AGE. s. (from escu, Fr. a shield.) 
Escuage, that is, service of the shield, is either 
uncertain or certain. Escuage uncertain is, 
where the tenant by his tenure is bound to fol- 
Jow his lord. Another kind of this escuage 
uncertain is called castleward, where the tenant 
by his land is bound to defenda castle. Escu- 


- age certain is, where the tenant is set at a cer- 


tain sum of money, to be paid in lieu of such 
uncertain services (Cowell). 

E'SCULENT. a. (esculentus; Latin.) Good 
for food; eatable (Bacon), 

E’scutent. s. Something fit for food 
(Brown). . | ! ; 

ESCURIAL, a village and palace of the 
king of Spain, twenty-one miles north-west of 
Madrid. The palace is one of the largest and 
most beautiful in the world. . It has eleven 
thousand windows, fourteen thousand doors, 
one thousand eight hundred pillars, seventeen 
cloisters or piazzas, and twenty-two courts ; 
with every convenience and ornament that can 
render a place agreeable in so hot a climate, as 
an extensive park, groves, fountains, cascades; 
grottos, &c. It is whimsically constructed in 
the form of a gridiron, being dedicated to St. 
Lawrence incommemoration of avictory, gain- 
ed/on the anniversary of that saint (who is said 


‘ to have been broiled to death on a gridiron) in 


1557. The apartment which the royal family 
inhabit is the handle of the instrument. The 


rest of the building contains offices, a church, 


a convent (in which are 200 monks), and a 
library containing 30,000 volumes. 

- ESCUTCHEON,. or ScurcHEoNn, in 
heraldry, is derived from the French. escusson, 
and that from the Latin scu¢um, and signifies 
the shield whereon coats of arms are represent~ 
ed. Most nations of the remotest antiquity 
were wont to have their shields distinguished 
by certain marks painted on them; and to have 

‘such on their shields was a token of honour, 
none being permitted to have them till they 
had performed some honourable action. 

The escutcheon,-as used at present, issquare, 
only rounded off at the bottom. 

As to the bearings on shields, they might at 
first be arbitrary, according to the fancy of the 
bearer; but in process of time they came to 
be the gift of kings and generals, as the reward 
of honourable actions. 

EscuTcHEON OF PRETENCE, that on 
which a man carries bis wife’s coat of arms, 
being an heiress, and having issue by her. It 
is placed over the coat of the husband, who 
thereby shows forth his pretensions to her 
lands. 


.- ESDRAS, a Jewish priest, and doctor of 
_ the law. 


Artaxerxes Longimanus sent him 
with rich presents for the use and ornament of 


. the temple of Jerusalem, rebuilt under Zerub- 


babel: the king’also ordered the neighbouring 
governors to provide hini with what conduced 
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to the pomp of the Jewish religion, and: to ex- 
empt the priests from. paying taxes. He is sup- 
posed to be the collector of the Canon of Serip- 
ture ; and that, by divine inspiration, he added 
some things which happened after the deaths 
of the authors. It is guessed he wrote the 
Chronicles, besides those books which bear his 
name, the twolast of which are exploded even 
by the church of Rome. 

ESENS, a town of Westphalia, in Ger- 
many, 2() miles N. of Embden. Lat. 53. 14 
N. Lon. 7. 14 E. 

_ ESK, thename of several rivers both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, particularly of one which 
forms part of the boundary between the two. 
kingdoms. It runs from north-east to south- 
west, and gives name to the county of Eskdale. 

ESKIMAUX, a people of N. America, in- 
habiting all that vast tract of country called 
Labrador, or New Britain. They have no fixed 
abode, but rove from place to place; for they 
sometimes come as far S. as Newfoundland, 
and sometimes are met with on the coasts of the 
straits and: bays that the English have been in 
when they wentin search of the N. W. passage. 
They are of a different race from the other na- 
tive Americans ; for, as they have no beards, 
these have them so thick and large, that itis 
difficult to discover any features of their faces. 
They have small eyes, large dirty teeth, and 
black rugged hair. ‘They are always well cloth- 
ed, for there is nothing to be seen but part of 
their faces and their hands. They have a sort 
of shirts, made of the guts of fish, with a coat 
of bear or bird skins, and-a.cap on their heads. 
They have likewise breeches, made of skins, 
with the hair within, and covered with furs 
without. They have also two pair of boots, 
one over another, of the same sort of skins, In 
summer they have nothing to cover them in 
the night; but, in winter, they lodge together 
promiscuously in caves. ‘The dress of the wo- 
men is nearly the same as that of the men. 
They are very superstitious, and have some sort 
of sacrifices. Their chiefemploymentis hunt- 
ing and fishing. ; 

ESNE, Asner, or Essenay, a town of 
Egypt, on the Nile, supposed by some to be the 
ancient Syena, but Norden and Denon think 
it was Latopolis. Here are many curious re- 
mains of antiquity. Lat. 24.46 N. Lon. 
31.40 E. 

ESOX. Pike. In zoology, a genus of the 
class pisces, order abdominales. Head flattish 
above; mouth and throat large; jaws toothed, 
unequal, the upper flat, the lower punctate ; 
tongue broad, loose; palate smooth; eyes 
round, moderate, lateral; nostrils double, near 
theeyes ; gill-covers large ; the aperture ample; 
the membrane from seven to twelve-rayed ; 
body elongated, coated with hard scales, above 
convex, and compressed at the sides; lateral 
line straight, ‘near the back, hardly visible ; 
dorsal and anal fins very short, and mostly op- 
posite. Fifteen species ; found in various seas 
and rivers of Europe, Asia, and America: 
four of them in our own seas or rivers. The 
following are the chief. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
LXXXVI. and Pl. XCVI. 


RS hie 
{. E. osseus. Great gar-fish. Upper jaw 


“longer than the lower; scales bony; tail qua- 


drangular ; iris yellow. Inhabits North Ame- 
rica and Asia, and is occasionally found on the 
Sussex coast ; scales imbricate; rhombic, those 
on the back roundedand retuse. Two feet long. 

2. E. belone. Sea-pike. Gar-pike. Each 

jaw long, subulate; head small, eyes large, 
round, iris silvery. ‘The bones have ashining 
green splendour by night. Inhabits the deeps 
of the ocean, and migrates annually towards 
the coasts, always preceding the mackerel; is 
seldom eaten. From one and a half to four 
feet long ; body narrow, long, slender, above 
black, the sides greenish blue, coated with ob- 
long thin scales, beneath silvery. 
_ 8. E. lucius. Common pike. Snout de- 
pressed ; jaws nearly equal. A second variety 
with the upper jaw a little shorter than the 
lower: head broad, flat, pupil blueish, iris 
golden. Inhabits most lakes of Europe, Lap- 
land, and northern Persia; (the second va- 
riety North America) and is found even in the 
Caspian sea: swims swift; grows very rapid- 
ly; from one to eight feet long ; is extremely 
voracious, and feeds on almost any thing that 
comes in its way, even on its own tribe. It 
spawns from February to April: body above 
black; the sides cinereous, spotted with yellow, 
beneath white, dotted with black; rarely 
orange, spotted with black or green ; scales 
small, oblong, hard. 

The pike, like the carp, is possessed of great 
longevity ; various instances have occurred of 
its being ninety years old; and Gesner relates 
an anecdote of a pike taken in 1497, near Hail- 
burn in Suabia, with a ring affixed to its body, 
on which was an inscription asserting it to have 
been put into the lake by the governor of the 
universe Frederic II. October 5th, 1230. The 
inscription was in Greek characters. 

The voracity of the pike induces it at times 
to attempt to swallow more than it can accom- 
plish. In lord Gower’s canal at Trentham, a 
pike once tried to swallow a swan, and actually 
got the head into its gorge; but could get no 
more down, and died in the effort, as did also 
the swan itself. The largest which has ever 
been found in our own country, according to 
Mr. Pennant, weighed thirty-five pounds. 

4. E. saurus. Saury pike. Above and be- 
neath six spurious fins near the tail. Inhabits 


the Northern seas, and sometimes descends to . 


our own coasts; eleven inches long: body 
eel-shaped, growing suddenly slender near the 
tail; back dusky; belly bright-silvery ; tail 
deeply forked. 

ESPALIERS, in gardening, rows of trees 
planted about a whole garden or _planta- 
tion, or in hedges, so as to inclose quarters or 
separate parts of a garden. They are trained 
up regularly to a lattice of wood-work in a 
close hedge, for the defence of tender plants 
against the injuries of wind and weather. See 
GARDENING. 

ESPE'CIAL. a. (specialis, Latin.) Princi- 
pal; chief (Daniel). 

ESPE'CIALLY. ad. Principally ; chiefly; 
particularly (Hooker). 


ESQ | 
ESPERANCE. s. (French.) Hope (Shake 


speare). : 

ESPERNON, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Eure and Loire, seated on the - 
Guesle. Lat. 48.36 N. Lon. 1. 44 E. 

ESPI'AL. (French.) A spy (Spenser). 

ESPIONA’GE. (French.) The system of 
spying and informing. 

ESPLANADE, in fortification, the sloping 
of the parapet of the covered way towards the 
campaign. It is the same with glacis, and is 
more properly the empty space betwixt a cita- 
del and the houses of a town, commonly called 
a place of arms. See FORTIFICATION. 

ESPLEES, in law, the general preducts 
which lands yield, or the profit or commodity " 
that is to be taken or made of a thing; as of a 
common, the taking of grass by the mouths of ~ 
the beasts that common there; of an advow- 
son, taking of tythes by the parson ; of wood, 
the selling of wood ; of an orchard, selling the 
fruit growing there; of a mill, the taking of 
toll, &c. | 

These and such like issues are termed esplees. 
In a writ of right of land, advowson, &c. the 
demandant must allege in his court, that he 
or his ancestors took the esplees of the thing 
demanded, otherwise the pleading is not good. 

ESPO'USAL. a. Used in the act of espous- 
ing or betrothing (Bacon). 

ESPO’USALS. s. without a singular. (es- 
pous, French.) The act of contracting or af- 
fiancing a man and woman to each other. 

To ESPO! USE. v. a. (espouser, French.) 
1. To contract or betroth to another (Bacon). 
2.'To marry; to wed (Milton). 3.'To adopt; 
to take to himself (Bacon). 4. To maintain ; 
to defend (Dryden). 

’o ESPY’. v. a. (espier, French.) 1. To 
see things at a distance (Hooker). . 2. 'To dis- 
cover a thing intended to be hid (Sidney). 3. 
To see unexpectedly (Genesis). 4.'To discover 
as a spy (Joshua). 

To Dory v. n. To watch; to look about 
(Jeremiah). 

ESQUILIAE, one of the hills of Rome, 
called by some of the ancients Suburranus, by 
the poets Esquilius. On the E. side it reach- 
ed the city walls ; on the S. the Via Lavicana ; 
on the W. the valley between Mount Ccelius 
and the Palatinate; on the N. the Mons Vi- 
minalis. 

ESQUIMAUX. See Esximaux. 

- ESQUIRE, (from the French escuz, and the 
Latin scuéum, or in Greek cxvt0¢, which sig- 
nifies a hide, of which shields were anciently ' 
made, andafterwards covered; for, in thetime 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the shields had a cover- 
ing of leather), was originally he, who, attend- 
ing a knight in time of war, did carry his 
shield ; whence he was called escuier in 
French, and scutifer or armiger, i. e. armour- 
bearer, in Latin. Hotoman says, that those 
whom the French called esquires, were a mili- 
tary kind of vassals, having jus scutt, viz. li- 
berty to bear a shield, and in it the ensigns of 
their family, in token of their gentility or dig- 
nity. But this addition hath not of long time 
had any relation to the office or employment of . 


ESS 
the person to whom it hath heen attributed, as 
to carrying of arms, &c. but hath been merely 
a title of dignity, and next in degree to a 
knight. Officers of the king’s courts, and of 
the king’s household, counsellors at law, jus- 
tices of the peace, are only esquires in reputa- 
tion; and he who is justice of peace has this 
title only during the time he is in commission, 
and no Iaseer if he is not otherwise qualified 
tobear it. Asheriffof a county being a superior 
officer, bears the title of esquire during his life ; 
in respect of the great trust he has in the com- 
monwealth. The chief of some ancient fa- 
milies are esquires by prescription; and in 
some acts of parliament, many wealthy per- 
sons commonly reputed to be such, were rank- 
ed among the esquires of this kingdom. ‘The 
fellows of the Royal Society assume this title 
officially in the Pray ephical Transactions : 
probably in consequence of the king being their 
patron. There is a general opinion, that every 
gentleman of landed property who has 300/. a 
year, is an esquire ; which is a vulgar error. 

y custom, however, and by way of compli- 
ment, this title is indiscriminately given to 
every gentleman who lives on his private for- 
tune, to rich merchants also, and even opulent 
tradesmen or manufacturers. 

-Esquirgs OF THE KING, are such as have 
that title by creation, wherein there is some 
formality used, as their putting about their 
necks a collar of SS, and bestowing on thema 

air of silver spurs, &c. 

To ESSAY. v. a. (essayer, French.) 1.'To 
attempt; to try; to endeavour (Pope). 2.To 
make experiment of. 3. To try the value and 
purity of metals (Locke). 

F’ssay. s. (from the verb.) 
endeavour (Smith). 2. A loose sally of the 
mind; an irregular indigested piece (Bacon). 
3, A trial; an experiment (Locke). 4. First 
taste of any thing (Dryden). 

Essay, in literature, a particular kind of 
composition, the character of which is to be 
free, easy, and natural; not tied to strict order 
or method, nor worked up and finished like a 
formal system. The father of English essay- 
writing was lord chancellor Bacon. 

ESSAYING, in chemistry. See Assay- 
ING. 

ESSECK, atrading town of Sclavonia, with 
a strong castle. It has a bridge over the 
marshes, 8865 geometrical paces in length, and 
15 in breadth, with towers at a quarter of a 
mile distance from each other. This town is 
seated on the river Drave. Lat. 45. 40 N. 
Lon. 19. 58 E. 

_ ESSENCE. s. (essentia, Latin.) 1. Es- 
sence is the very nature of any being, whe- 
ther it be actually existing or no (Watts). 2. 
Formal existence; that which makes any 
thing what it is (Hooker). 3. Existence; the 
quality of being (Sidney). 4. Being; existent 
person (Milton). 5. Species of existent being 
( Bac.).6.Constituent substance (Milt.).7.The 
cause of existence: not proper (Shakspeare). 
8. (In medicine.) Thechief properties or virs 
tues of any simple, oF composition colleeted in 


1, Attempt ; 
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a narrow compass. Q. Perfume; odour; scent 
(Pope). 

Essence, in metaphysics, that which con- 
stitutes the peculiar nature of any thing, and 
makes it to be what it is. In philosophy, the 
essence of a thing is that which is the primary 
conception which one has of it, and is distin- 
guished from its act, which is called its exist- 
ence. Thus the essence of a rectilinear trian- 
gle, consists in its being bounded by three 
straight lines; of a circle, in that its radii or 
semi-diameters are all equal; and the essence: 
of asquareis, that it hath four right-angles and 
four equal right-lined sides. 

Essences, or EssenrTiaL OILS, in phar- 
macy and chemistry ; the volatile parts impreg- 
nated with specific aromas, which ascend from 
odoriferous substances by means of heat.. ‘The 
process by which these are obtained js usual 
that of distillation ; and generally distillation in 
water. Onaccount of the facility with which 
they ascend, they are also denominated volatile 
oils; and as plants are the substances from 
which they are obtained, they are again called 
vegetable oils. ‘Their general nature and pro- 
perties, together with the process by which 
they are separated from the vegetable matter 
that secretes and involves them, will be given 
under the article O11, to which we refer the — 
reader; as also to PHARMACY. 

To E’ssence. v. a. (from essence.) ‘To per- 
fume ; to scent. 

ESSENES, or Essent1ans, in Jewish anti- 
quity, one of the three ancient sects among that 
people. They allowed a future state, but de- 
nied a resurrection from the dead. ‘Their way 
of life was very singular: they did not marry ; 
but adopted the children of others, whom they 
bred up in the institutions of their sect: they 
despised riches, and had all things in common, 
and never changed their clothes till they were 
entirely worn out. When initiated, they were 
strictly bound not to communicate the myste- 
ries of their sect to others ; and if any of their 
members were found guilty ofenormous crimes, 
they were expelled. Pliny tells us, that they 
dwelt on the west side of the lake of Asphal- 
tites; and that they were a solitary kind of 
men, living without women or money, and 
feeding upon the fruit of the palm-tree: he 
adds, that they were constantly recruited by 
new comers, whom the surges of ill fortune 
had made weary of the world ; in which man- 
ner the sect was kept up for several thousands 
of years, without any being born among them. 
The reason why we find no mention made of 
them in the New Testament may be, their 
recluse and retired way of life, not less than 
their great simplicity and honesty, whereby 
they lay open to no censure or reproof. 

SSE/NTIAL. a. (essentialis, Latin.) 1. 
Necessary to the constitution or existence of 
any thing (Sprat). 2. Important in the highest 
degree ; principal (Denham). 3. Pure ; highly . 
rectified ; subtilely elaborated (Arbuthnot). 

EssentiAL CHARACTER. In_ natural 
history. Character essentialis. A single or 
peculiar natural mark, distinguishing one 
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genus from all others in the same natural 


order. 

EsseNnTIAL o1ns. See Or. 

EssenTIaAt SALT. ‘This term seems to be 
generally applied to express any kind of salt pro- 
cured from organised bodies, particularly vege- 
tables, by simple extraction without any che- 
mical decomposition. Itis, therefore, synony- 
mous with native salt. Thus we have the 
essential salt of sorrel, which is the native 
super-oxalat of potash contained in the plant, 
and procured by expression, clarification, and 

- evaporation, all of them mechanical rather than 
simple processes. ‘The super-tartrit of potash 
Jis an esserttial salt in tamarinds, the citric acid 
a lemons, the malic acid in apples, and the 
ike. 

The medicinal virtue of plants was thought 
formerly to reside peculiarly in the essential 
salt, so that a small dose of the latter would be 
equivalent to a proportionally large dose of the 
plantitself; and hence the extraction of the es- 
sential salts was an object of more importance 
to pharmaceutical chemistry than it is at pre- 
sent esteemed. | 

Esse/NTIAL. s. 1. Existence; being (Mil- 
ton). 2. Nature; first‘or constituent principle 
(South). 3.'The chief point. 
~ ESSE’NTIALLY. ad. (essentialiter, Lat.) 
By the constitution of nature; really (South). 

ESSERA. (essera, Arab.) A species of cu- 
taneous eruption, distinguished by broad shi- 
ning, smooth, red spots, mostly without fever, 
and differing from the nettle rash in not being 
elevated. It generally attacks the face and 
hands. 

ESSEX, a county of England, bounded on 
the N. by part of Cambridgeshire, and bythe 
river Stour, which separates it from Suffolk ; 
on the E. by the German Ocean; on the S. 
by the Thames, which divides it from Kent; 
and on the W. by Herts and Middlesex, being 

“divided from the former, in one part by the 
Stort, and then by the Lea, which separates it 
likewise from Middlesex. It is 54 niiles long 
from E. to W. and 48 broad from N. to S. It 
is in the diocese of London; contains 18 hun- 
dreds, 24 market-towns, and 415 parishes ; and 

‘sends eight members to parliament. The 
number of houses is 39,398; of inhabitants 
260,900; and of militia-men 1244. There are 


about 800,000 acres of land, 30,000 of which, 


are uncultivated, including woodlands. The 
N.W. part of this county is famous for the 
rowth of saffron. The parts bordering on the 
hames and the sea, called the Hundreds of 
Essex, consistchiefly of marshy grounds, which 
afford excellent pasturage, but are deemed un- 
wholesome and agueish to a proverb. The 
_ rivers of Essex, besides the boundary ones, are 
the Chilmer, Blackwater, Coln, Crouch, and 
Roding. Chelmsford is the county town. 
ESSOUNE. s. (of the French essonié.) 1. 
He that has his presence forborn or excused 
upon any just cause; as sickness. 2. Allege- 
ment of an excuse for him that is summoned, 
or sought for, to appear (Cowell). 3. Excuse ; 
exemption (Spenser). 
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ESSOIN, in law, an excuse for a person 
summoned to apear and answer to an action, 
on account of sickness or other just cause of 
his absence. 

It is a kind of imparlance or craving of 
longer time, and obtains in real, personal, and 
mixed actions. 

There are divers essoins: as de ultra mare, 
when the defendant is beyond sea, whereby he 
is allowed forty days; in an expedition to the 
Holy Land, a year and aday ; infirmity, called 
common essoin when he is sick in bed; and 
lastly, in the king’s service. 

Essoin-pay, 1s regularly the first day of 
every term, though the fourth day after is also 
allowed by way of indulgence. 


EssoOIN DE MALO. VILL#&, is where the 


defendant appears in court, but before plead- 


ing, falls sick in a certain village: this 1s also 
allowed, if found true. 
To ESTA’/BLISH. v. a. (etablir, French.) 
1. To settle firmly ; to fix unalterably (Hale). 
2. To settle in any privilege or possession ; to 
confirm (Sweft). 3.'To make firm ; to ratify 
(Numbers). 4. To fix or settle in an opinion 
(Acts). 5. To form or model (Clarendon). 6. 
To found ; to build firmly; to fix immove- 
ably: not in use (Psalms). 7. To make a set- 
tlement of any inheritance: not in use (Shak.) 
ESTA’/BLISHER. s. (from establish.) He 
who establishes (Digby). 
ESTA’BLISHMENT. ss. (etablissement, 
French.) 1. Settlement; fixed state (Spenser). 
2. Confirmation of something already done; 
ratification (Bacon). 3. Settled regulation ; 
form ; model of a government or family (Spen- 
ser). 4. Foundation; fundamental principle 
(Att.). 5. Allowance ; income; salary (Sw.). 
ESTABLISHMENT, among ecclesiastical 
writers, is used to signify the hierarchy, or 


church established in a nation by law. Thus, 


the religion of the English establishment is the 
episcopal; that of the Scotch establishment is 
the presbyterian. Episcopalians being dissent= 
ers there, and presbyterians dissenters here. 
ESTATE, inlaw, signifies such inheritance, 
freehold, term for years, tenantcy by statute- 
merchant, staple, elegit, orthe like, as any man 
has in lands and tenements. Estates are real, 
of lands, tenements, &c. or personal, of goods 
or chattels ; etherwise distinguished into free- 
holds that descend to the heir, and chattels 
which go to the executors. Co. Lit..315.. 
Of estate in fee-simple. An estate in fee- 
simple, is an estate, lands, tenements, lord- 
ships, advowsons, commons, estovers, and all 
hereditaments, toa man and his heirs for ever: 
also, where a corporation sole or aggregate are 
capable of holding in succession, and lands are 
given to them and their successors, they are 
said to have a fee-simple. 2. Bac. Abr. 249. 
Of estate in tail. Anestate is said to be in= 
tailed, when it is ascertained what issue shall 
inherit it. wR) 
What things may be intailed, by the statute 
of intails.—The statute makes use of the word: 
tenementum, and therefore the estate to be in- 
tailed may be as well incorporeal as corporeal 
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inheritances, because the word tenementum 
comprehends the one as well as the other, and 
consequently, not only lands may be intailed, 
but all rents, commons, estovers, or other pro- 
fits arising from lands. Co. Lit. 19, b. 20, a. 
What words create an estate tail—When 
the notion of succession prevailed, it was ne- 
cessary in feudal donations to use the word 
heirs, to distinguish such descendible feud from 
that which was granted only for life; but as to 
the word body, it was necessary to make use of 
‘that in the donation, but it might be expressed 
by any equivalent words, and therefore a gift to 
a man and heredibus de se, or de carne quo 
sibi contigerit habere, or procreavit, is a good 
estate tail; for these sufficiently circumscribe 
the word heirs, to the descendants of the feud- 
atory : and the reason of the difference is, be- 
‘cause inheritances are only derived from the 
law, and the law requires the word heirs, that 
comprehends the whole notion of such legal 
representation; but the limiting the inherit- 
ance to the descendants of this or the other 
body, is only the particular intention of the 
2igte that forms the gift, and therefore the 
aw leaves every man toexpress himself in such 


‘manner as may manifest that intention. 2. 


Bac. Abr. 259. 
ESTAVAYER, a town and bailiwic of 
Swisserland, in the canton of Friburg, on the 
borders of the lake of Neuchatel, with a fine 
castle. Lat. 46.55 N.. Lon. 6.56 E. 
-To ESTEEM. v. a: (estimer, French.) 1. 
To set a value whether high or low upon any 
thing (Wisdom). 2. 'V’o compare ; to estimate 
by proportion (Davies). 3. ‘To prize; to rate 
high ; to regard with reverence (Dryden). 4. 
To hold in opinion; to think (Romans). 
Esre’em. s. (from the verb.) High value; 
reverential regard (Pope). 
Esteem is the value we place upon some 
degree of worth. It is higher than simple 
approbation, which is a decision of the judg- 
ment. Esteem is the commencement — of 
affection. It is a degree of love entertained for 
others on account of their pleasing qualities, 
though they should not immediately interest 
ourselves ; by which it is distinguished from 
gratitude. The 'term is peculiarly applicable to 
virtuous and amiable dispositions of the heart, 
such as honesty, integrity, patience, kindness, 
gentleness, &c. which have no necessary con- 
nection with the understanding. It is also ap- 
plicable to those of whom we havesome know- 
ledge, but who are at a remote distance from 
‘our intimacy. Thus we esteem the character 
of a person merely from the report of his good 
qualities. (Cogan, p. 151.) 
If our esteem be raised by an object which 
has any thing in it either grand and sublime, 
or solemn and’sacred, it is called reverence or 
yeneration. So we reverence the persons and 
~the counsels of our parents and superiors: we 
have a veneration for the Holy Bible, for the 
‘memory of the prophets and apostles, and for 
-the names of St. Austin and sir Isaac Newton. 
“And when this veneration or high esteem has 
God for its object, we think with Dr. Watts, 
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that it may be termed adoration or inward wot- 
ship. (Watts on the Passions, § 6.) 

ESTE/EMER. s. (from esteem.) One that 
highly values ; one that sets a high rate upon 
any thing ( Locke). 

ESTHER, acanonical book of the Old Tes- 
tament; containing the history of a Jewish vir- 
gin, dwelling with her uncle Mordecai at Shu- 
shan, in the reign of Ahasuerus, one of the 
kings of Persia. ‘The great beauty of this maid 
raised her to the throne of Persia; whereby 
she had an opportunity to save her country- 
men, whose destruction was plotted by Ha- 
man, a favourite of that prince. The learned 
are notagreed who this A hasuerus was ; though 
the most prevailing opinion is that he was Ar- 
taxerxes Longomanus. . 

ESTHONIA, or REVEL, one of the 41 go- 
vernments into which the Russian empire has 
been lately divided. It lies on the E. of the 
Baltic, and is bounded on the N. by the gulf of 
Finland, on the E. by Ingria, and on the S. 
by Livonia. 

E/STIMABLE. a. (French.) 1. Valuable ; 
worth a large price (Shakspeare). 2. Worthy 
of esteem ; worthy of honour and respect (T'em- 

E/STIMABLENESS. s. (from estimable.) 
The quality of deserving regard. 

To E'STIMATE. ». a. (estimo, Latin.) 1. 
To rate; to adjust the value of; to judge of 
any thing by its proportion to something else 
(Locke). 2.'To calculate; to compute. 

E’sTiMaTe. s. (from the verb.) Compu- 
tation; calculation (Woodward). 2. Value 
(Shakspeare). 3. Valuation ; assignment of 
proportional value; comparative judgment 
(L’Estrange). 

ESTIMA’TION. s. (from estimate.) ‘1. 
The act of adjusting proportional value. 2. 
Calculation; computation. 3. Opinion; judg- 
ment (Bacon). 4. Esteem; regard; honour 
(Hooker). 

E/STIMATIVE. a. (from estimate.) Hav- 
ing the power ofcomparing and adjusting the 

reference (Hale). 

ESTIMA/TOR. s. (from estimate.) A set- 
tler of rates ; a computist. 

E/STIVAL. a. (estivus, Latin.) Pertaining 
to the summer. 2. Continuing for the sum- 
mer. 

ESTIV A/TION.s. (estivatio, Latin.) The 
act of passing the summer (Bacon). 

ESTOPPEL, (formed of the French es- 
touper, oppilare, obstipure, to stop or block ups) 
in law, an impediment or bar of action, ari- 
sing from a man’s own act or deed; against 
which a man is forbidden, by law, to speak, 
though it be to say the truth. : 

ESTOVERS, in law, is used, by Bracton, 
for that sustenance which a man, committed 
for felony, is to have out of his lands or goods 
for himself and his family during imprison- 
ment. In stat. 6 Edw. I. it is used for an al- 
lowancein meatorclothes. Insomemanors, the 
tenants have common of Estovers ; that is, ne- 
cessary botes or allowances out of the lord’s 
wood: in which last sense, estovers compre- 
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hends house-bote, hay-bote, and plow-bote ; 
so that if a man have in his grant these general 
words, de rationabili estoverio inlescis, &c. 
he may thereby claim all three. Estovers is 
also used for alimony. 

ESTRAC, in the manage, a term applied to 
a horse that is light-bodied, lank-bellied, thin- 
flanked, and narrow-chested. 

ESTRADE, a French term signifying a 
public road, or highway. Hence the military 
term Lattre l’estrade, signifying the sending 
out scouts to obtain intelligence. , 

_Estrabg, is also used for a little elevation 
on the floor of a room, on which a bed is 
laced. 

To ESTRANGE. ». a. (estranger, Fr.) 1. 
To keep at a distance; to withdraw (Dryden). 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original use 
or possessor (Jeremiah). 3. To alienate from 
affection (Milton). 4. To withdraw or with- 
hold (Glanville). 

ESTRA/NGEMENT. s. (from estrange.) 
Alienation ; distance; removal (South). 

ESTRAPADE. In the manage, the defect 
of a horse that will not obey; but which, to get 
rid of his rider, rises in front, and while his 
forehand is yet in the air, yerks out furiously 
with his hind legs, striking higher than his 
head was before, and during his counter-time 
going back, rather than advancing. 

ESTRAY, or Srray, a term applied equal- 
ly to horse, mare, bull, ox, cow, sheep, or any 
head of cattle, that having strayed from its 
own home, common, waste, or lair, into a 
strange manor, or lordship, is there found with- 
out an owner: in this case, it is an established 
custom, that such stray be proclaimed, and its 
marks described, by the common crier, in the 
three next nearest towns on the market-day ; 
and if it be not claimed within a year anda 
day of the time on which it was publicly cried 
and described, it becomes the property of the 
lord of the manor in which it was found. If 
the owner make the claim within the time li- 
mited, it must be returned to him upon his 
paying reasonable charges for finding, keeping, 
proclaiming, &c. An estray must be kept 
without labour, uninjured, and properly fed, 
till reclaimed, or the time above mentioned be 
expired. 

ESTREAT, in law, exéractum, a true copy, 
or note, of some original writing or record, and 
especially of fines and amercements, and im- 
posed in the rolls of a court, and extracted or 
drawn out from thence, and certified into the 
court of Exchequer, from whence process is 
awarded to the sheriff to levy them: in order, 

therefore, to be relieved from any fine or 
estreat, application is made to that court upon 
motion. 

ESTREMADURA, a province of Spain, 
about 175 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, 
bounded on the N. by Leon and Old Castile, 
on the E. by New Castile, on the S. by Anda- 
lusia, and on the W. by Portugal. It abounds 
with corn, wine, and fruits; but the air is bad 
a foreigners, on account of the excessive heat. 

t now makes a part of New Castile. 
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The chief province of Portugal bears the 
same name; Its capital is Lisbon. 

ESTREMOS, a town of Portugal, in the 
province of Alentejo. It is a large place, and 
is divided into the upper town and the lower. 
Lat. 38.46 N. Lon. 7. 16 W. 

ESTRE’PEMENT. s. (of the French, es- 
trepier.) Spoil made by the tenant for term 
of life upon any lands or woods (Cowell). 

E/STRICH: s. (commonly written osérich.) 
The largest of birds (Sandys). 

E/STUANCE. s. Heat; warmth (Brown). 

ESTUARY. s. (estuarium, Latin.) An 
arm of the sea; the mouth ofa lake or river in 
which the tide reciprocates; a frith. See 
LESTUARY. 

To E'STUATE ». a. (e@stuo, Latin.) To 
swell and fall reciprocally ; to boil. 

ESTUA’TION. s. (from estuo, Lat.) The 
state of boiling ; reciprocation of rise and fall; 
agitation ; commotion (Norris). 

E/STURE. s. (@stus, Latin.) Violence; 
commotion (Chapman). 

E’SULA. (Esula, from esus, eating, be- 
cause it is eaten by some as a medicine.) 
Spurge. 

E’suLa MAJoR. The officinal plant or- 
dered by this name in some pharmacopeeias is 
the dashoibee palustris; umbella multifida, bi- 
fida, incolucellis ovatis, foliis lanceolatis, ramis 
sterilibus, of Linnéus. The juice is exhibited 
in Russia as acommon purge; and the plant is 
giveninsome places in the cure ofintermittents. 

E’suta minor. Tithymalis cyparissus. 
Cypress spurge. This, like most of the spurges, 
is very acrimonious, inflaming the eyes and 
cesophagus after touching them. It is now 
fallen into disuse, whatever were its virtues 
formerly, which, no doubt, amongst some 
others, was that of opening the bowels, for 
‘eee tig rustics it was called poor-man’s rhu- 

arb. . 

ESU’RIENT. a. (esuriens, Latin.) Hun- 
gry ; voracious. 

E/SURINE. a. (esurio, Latin.) Corroding ; 
eating (Wiseman). 

ETC. Acontraction of the two Latin words 
et cetera, which signifies, and so on. 

To ETCH. v. a. (etizen, German.) A way 
used in making of prints, by drawing with a 
proper needle upon a copper-plate, covered over 
with a ground of wax, and well blacked with . 
the smoke of a link, in order to take off the 
figure of the drawing; which having its back 
side tinctured with white lead, will, by running 
over the strucken outlines with a stift, impress 
the exact figure on the black or red ground ; ’ 
which figure is afterward with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground; and then 
there is poured on well tempered aqua fortis, 
which eats into the figure or drawing on the 
copper-plate. ( Harris.) 

TCHING, a method of engraving on cop- 

er, in which the lines or strokes, instead of 
the. cut with a tool or graver, are eaten in 
with aqua fortis. (See Eneravine.) Etch- 
ing, though not very modern, is a Jater inven- 
tion than engraving with the tool; of which it - 
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was at first only an imitation, that was prac- 
tised by painters and other artists, who could 
much sooner form their hands to, and attain a 
faculty of, working in this way, than with the 
graver. But being then, nevertheless, consi- 
dered as a counterfeit kind of engraving, and 
therefore inferior to the other, it was cultivated 
in a very confined manner; the closeness of the 
resemblance of the work to that performed by 
the tool being made the test of its merit, and 
consequently the principal object or aim of 
those who pursued it. This servile confine- 
ment of the art of etching to the imitation of 
the original kind of engraving was a great 
eause of retarding its advancement towards 
perfection, as many of the most able masters 
cramped their talents with the observance of 
it: which may be seen in the instances of Sa- 
delers, Swaneberg, Villamena, and particularly 
Le Bosse ; who, in his treatise on engraving, 
has laid down as a principle, that the perfec- 
tion of this kind consists in the close similitude 
of the work with that done by the tool. This 


- absurd prepossession has been since worn out : 


and the method of working with aqua fortis 
‘has been so far improved, that instead of being 
now deemed a spurious kind of engraving, it 
evidently appears the foundation of an excel- 
lence in many modern works, that could never 
have been produced without it : since, though 
the neatness and uniformity of the hatches, 
which attend the use of the tool, is more ad- 
vantageous with respect to portraits; yet the 
liberty and facility of the other manner give a 
‘much greater opportunity to exercise the force 
of genius and fancy in_history-engraving ; 
where the effect of the whole, and not the mi- 
nute exactness in finishing all the parts, con- 
stitutes the principal value. 

He that would excel in this branch of the 
arts must be thoroughly acquainted with draw- 
ing, otherwise his works will appear tasteless 
indeed. ‘The ground used in etching is a com- 
bination of asphaltum, gum-mastick, and vir- 
gin wax, mixed in such proportions as will 
prevent the asphaltum from breaking the com- 


_ position when under the aqua. fortis, or the 


~ wax from making it so soft as to close the lines 


when cut through it by the needle. As every 
thing depends upon the stability of the ground, 
it should be purchased of those persons who 
are most celebrated for making it; or if the 
person wishing to use it prefers doing it him- 
self, let him remember that he must keep every 
particle of grease or oil far from him and his 


. materials, and that without the greatest care 


the inflammability of the asphaltum will ruin 
his operations in melting them. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients should be obtained by 
experiment. 
After being prepared in the above manner, 
the ground is tied in a piece of lustring for 


use, and another piece of the same kind of silk 


must be made into a dabber by tying a soe 
tty of cotton in it. The copper-plate, ham- 
mered to a considerable degree of hardness, 

lished as if intended for the graver, and per- 


ectly cleansed with whiting, is then secured at 
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one corner by a hand vice, heated over a chars 
coal fire, and the silk containing the ground 
rubbed over it till every part is covered by the 
melted composition ; but before it cools the 
silk dabber must be applied in all directions, 
till the surface of the plate is thinly and equally 
varnished. After this part of the process is 
completed, several lengths of wax taper, twisted 
together, are to be lighted, the plate raised by 
the vice in the left hand, and the right holding 
the burning taper, is to be moved gently back- 


wards and forwards under the ground, carefully 


avoiding touching it with the wick, yet causing 
the flame to spread over the surface, which 
will render it perfectly black, smooth, and 
shining, in a short time; this is to be ascertain- 
ed by turning the plate: if the copper appears 
through the ground, the taper must be applied 
again immediately; but i it is held too long 
beneath the plate, the ground will become 
opaque, and break when the aqua fortis is 
used. bey 

The next object is to transfer the design to 
the ground, which may be done by drawing it 
on thin white paper with a black lead pencil, 
and having it passed through the copper-plate 
printer’s rolling press, who will accomplish it 
by laying the plate carefully on the board of his 
press, the pencilled paper slightly damped on 
it, and turning the press, the lead will be con- 


veyéd firmly to the ground, which will appear 


in perfect outlines on removing the paper. 
Another method is to draw the design reversed 
from the original ; rub the back with powdered 
white chatk, and laying it on the ground, trace 
the lines through with a blunt point; this ope- 
ration requires much precaution, or the point 
will cut the ground; besides, if the paper is 
not securely fastened with wax at the corners 
it may slip, and either interrupt the true con- 
tinuation of lines, or scratch the ground. 

In working with the etching needle nothing 
more is required than to keep it upright, that 
the lines made by it through the ground may 
not slope, and thus make the aqua fortis cor- 
rode improperly; but it should be particularly 
observed, that the point, though taper, must 
be so rounded as to be free from a possibility 
of its tearing the surface of the copper, which 
would prevent the progress of the point, and 
ruin the plate when bitten ; the necessary po- 
lish of the point may be aecomplished by rub- 
bing it on the sole ofashoe. The young ar- 
tist must now be left to his own exertions, 4s 
directions for etching beyond these already 
given are useless, and he will acquire more 
knowledge and freedom from copying good 
prints in one week than a quarto volume of 
observations would afford. -It seems almost 
needless to add, that every line must be kept 
distinct, at all events, throughout the plate, 
and that the most distant should be closer and 
more regular than those in the fore ground, as 
the greater the depth of shade, the broader and 
deeper must the lines be made. . 

When the etching of the plate is completely 
finished, the edges of it must be surrounded by 
a high border of wax, so well secured that wa- 
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ter will not penetrate between the plate and it. 
The best spirits of nitre fortis must then be di- 
luted with water, in the proportion of one part 
of the former to four of the latter, which will 
be found to answer the first operations, if the 
weather is fine and the atmosphere free from 
moisture; but, if the contrary is the case, the 
spirits of nitre must be increased in proportion 
to the humidity of the air; this, when poured 
on the plate, cannot be too attentively observed 
in order to remove the bubbles of fixed air with 
a feather, and to ascertain the time for stop- 
ping out the lightest parts; for it must be re- 
inembered; the whole secret of biting or cor- 
roding any subject consists in the judicious 
manner in which the depth and breadth of the 
lines are varied, as by proper management they 
may be left scarcely perceptible, or increased 
very considerably. ‘The composition used for 
the above purpose is, turpentine varnish mixed 
with lamp-black, and diluted so as to be used 
freely with a camel's hair pencil; this applied 
to the parts of the plate sufficiently corroded, 
will effectually prevent the aqua fortis from 
touching it again, and the remainder proceeds 
as if no such application had taken place: it 
will be necessary to strengthen the water as the 
work becomes nearer completion, but cau- 
tiously, lest the ground should be broken ; and 
every time the aqua fortis is removed, the 
plate must be washed with clean water and 
gradually dried, otherwise the varnish cannot 
be used, and the lines would be clogged with 
the decomposed metal. For taking the ground 
from the plate, it is usual to cover the surface 
with olive oil, and heating it, wipe the plate 
with a soft piece of old linen and spirits of tur- 
pentine, will effectually remove all remaining 
dirt. ; 7 
Re-liting, is the art of strengthening those 
lines of an etching in a plate, from which the 
original ground has been cleansed. This is 
done by applying the ground as at first directed, 
but with great care that the melted composi- 
tion does not fill, or even partially fill the lines; 
to prevent which, the cotton wrapt in silk, 
called the dabber, should be used exclusively 
by taking a small quantity of melted ground on 
it, and gently touching the parts between the 
lines till they are equally and completely co- 
vered ; if the plate is considerably heated, the 
ground will spread with mere facility over the 
various interrupted surfaces. Carelessness. or 
inattention will instantly ruin this process, and 
the whole of the plate: a border of wax must 
surround the parts to be rebitten, and a chan- 
nel, made to carry off the aqua fortis without 
injuring those already completed. Supposing 


the operations of etching and biting the plate ° 


entirely finished, nothing more remains than 
to examine it attentively, and improve it with 
the graver and dry point. 

Stipling, or engraving in the dotted manner, 
was in a great measure introduced by Barto- 
lozzi, whose works in this way are astonish- 
ingly numerous, exclusive of those to which 
his name is affixed, and not the products of 
himself. Some pastoral scenes, with figures, 


when printed in colours, havea pleasing effect ; 
and small portraits, stipled, will bear examina- 
tion ; but historical subjects, which have great 
breadth of shade, appear to no advantage en- 


graved in this manner.® Stipling is performed — 


by etching the plate with dots and biting it, 
laying the shades with a tool for the purpose; 
using the. graver and the dry point, and scra- 
ping off the roughness thus occasioned. 

Etching on glass.—Glass resists the action 
of all the acids, except the fluoric acid. By 
this, however, it is corroded in the same man- 
ner as copper is by aqua fortis; and plates of 
glass may be engraven in the same manner as 
copper. 

There are several methods of performing 
this. We shall first describe the mode of etch- 
ing aa of the fluoric acid in the state of 
eas. Having covered over the glass to be etch- 
ed with a thin coat of virgin wax (which is 
only common bee’s wax bleached white), draw 
the design upon it in the same manner as in 
etching on copper. Then take some fluor 


spar, commonly called Derbyshire spar, pound j 


it fine, and put it‘into a leaden vessel, pour- 
ing some sulphuric acid over it. Place the 
glass with the etched side lowermost over this 
vessel, two or three inches above it. 
a gentle heat to the leaden vessel; this will 


cause the acid to act upon the fluor spar, and 


disengage the pas, which will corrode the glass. 
When it is sufficiently corroded, remove the 
wax by oil of-turpentine. 


This etching may be also performed by rais= ~ 


ing a margin of bordering-wax all round the 
glass, in the same manher as on copper, and 
pouring on the liquid fluoric acid, which acts 
upon the glass. 

A third method of etching on glass is as fol- 
lows: Having put the wax on the glass, draw 
your design, and raise a margin all round it. 


Then put pounded fluor spar, with some sul- — 


phuric acid diluted with water, upon the glass 


The sulphuric acid will disengage the fluoric, 


which will be absorbed by the water, and cor- 
rode the glass. 

ETEOCLES, in fabulous history, a son of 
CZdipus and Jocasta. After his father’s death, 


Apply ~ 


it was agreed between him and his brother,’ 


Polynices, that they should both share the 


royalty, and reign alternately each a year. 
Eteocles by right of seniority first ascended the 
throne, but after the first year of his reign he 


refused to resign to his brother, according to_ 


their mutual agreement. Polynices, resolved 
to punish him, implored the assistance of 
Adrastus, king of Argos. He received that 
king’s daughter in marriage, and was soon after 
assisted with a strong army, headed by seven’ 
famous generals. Eteocles, on his part, did 
not remain inactive. He chose seven chiefs to 


oppose the seven leaders of the Argives, and- 


stationed them at the seven gates of the city. — 


Much blood was shed in light and unavailing 
skirmishes, and it was at last agreed between 
the two brothers that the war should be deci- 
déd by single combat. They both fell; and itis 
said a the ashes of these two brothers, whe 
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had been so inimical one to the other, sepa- 
rated themselves on thé burning pile, as if 
sensible of resentment, and hostile to reconci- 
liation. (Szat.) nity 

ETEOCLUS, one of the seven chiefs of the 
army of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
Thebes. He was killed by Megareus, the son of 
Creon, under the walls of Thebes. (Eurip:) 

ETERNAL. a. (@fernus, Latin.) 1.With- 
‘out beginning or end (Deuteronomy). 2. 
Without beginning (Locke). 3. Without 
end; endless (Shakspeare). 4. Perpetual ; 
constant; unintermitting (Dryden). 5. Un- 
changeable (Dryden), 

ETERNAL FLOWER, in botany. See Xxr- 
RANTHEMUM, GNAPHALIUM, and Gom- 
PHRENA. 

EveR’NAL. s. (eternel, French.) One of the 
appellations of the Godhead ( Hooker). 

ETE’RNALIST. s. (eternus, Latin.) One 

_that holds the past existence of the world infi- 
nite (Burnet). 

_ To ETE’RNALIZE. »v. a. (from eternal.) 

To make eternal. f 
> ETE’/RNALLY. ad. (from efernal. 1. 
Without beginning or end.. 2. Unchangeably; 
invariably (South). 3. Perpetually; without 
intermission (Addison). 
| ETE'RNE. a. (eternus, Latin.) Eternal ; 
perpetual ; endless (Shakspeare). 

~ETE’RNITY. s. (eternitas, Latin.) 1. 
Duration without beginning or end (Locke). 
2. Duration without end (Addison). 

_ To ETE/RNIZE. »v. a. (eterno, Latin.) 1. 

‘To make endless; to perpetuate (Milton). 2. 
To make for ever famous; to immortalize 
(Sidney). 

ETESIZ, or Erestan winps (from eros, 
year). Such as blow at stated times of the 

ear; monsoons, trade-winds. 

ETHELBERT, king of England, and se- 
cond son of Ethelwolf, succeeded his brother 
in 860. He was a virtuous prince, ais] greatly 
beloved by his subjects. 

_ Ersevsert, king of Kent in 560. He 
married Bertha, daughter of Caribert king of 
France. That princess laboured to convert 
the king to-Christianity, which however was 
not accomplished till Austin the monk came 
to England, being sent hither by pope Gre- 
gory. Ethelbert died in 616, aged 56. 

-ETHELRED, king of England, the son of 
Edgar, succeeded his brother Edward the Mar- 
tyr'in 978. His kingdom was greatly harass- 
ed by the Danes, to whom he meanly paid a 
tribute, which he levied on his subjects. ‘The 
tax was called Dane gelt. However he was 
at last roused into revenge by the insolence of 
the invaders; but, instead of resisting them 
bravely in the field, he caused them to be trea- 
cherously massacred in one day. Swein, king 
of Denmark, afterwards entered his kingdom, 
and compelled him to fly to Normandy, but 
his death happened soon after. Ethelred re- 
turned and died in 1016. (Watkins-) 

ETHELWOLF, king of England, came 
fo the crown in 838. He was a mild and re- 
digious prince, and went to Rome with his 
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oungest son Alfred, afterwards so renowned. 
Te died in 857, and was buried at Win- 
chester. 

E/THER. s. (Zether, Latin; np.) 1. An 
element more fine and subtile than air; air 
refined or sublimed (Newton). 2. The matter 
of the highest regions above. See Eruer. 

Etuer, in chemistry (naphte huntsliche, 
Germ.) When alkohol is mixed with sulphu- 
ric or several other acids, and the action of the 
acid is assisted by heat, the alkohol is decom- 
posed, and converted partly into a very light, 
volatile, fragrant, inflammable liquor called 
ether. The different acids employed in the pro- 
duction of this liquid are supposed to render it 
different in some of its properties: and hence 
the ether produced is denominated from the 
acid employed, sulphuric ether, nitric ether, 
fluoric ether, muriatic ether: upon each of 
which we shall offer a few observations. 

Sulphuric Ether. 

The preparation of this precedes all the rest 
in point of time. It is described in the Dis- 
pensatory of Valerius Cordus, published at 
Nuremburg about the year 1540; and, under 
various processes, has been continued to the 
present day. 

It is usually prepared by the following pro- 
cess. A mixture of equal parts of alkohol and 
sulphuric acid is put into the retort, to which 
a large receiver is then luted. The receiver 
should be surrounded with ice, or at least 
with cold water. Heat is applied, and as 
soon as the mixture boils the ether comes over 
and is condensed, and runs in large striz down 
the sides of the receiver. As soon as it amounts 
to one half of the alkohol employed, the pro- 
cess must be stopt. ‘The ether thus obtained 
is not quite pure, almost always containing a. 
little sulphurous acid. This acid may be sepa- 
rated by pouring the ether on a little potash, or 
black oxyd of manganese, and distilling over 
again by means of a moderate heat. _ 

This last process is called rectification of the 
ether. Yet the ether is not quite pure even 
after all the acid has been removed; it con- 
sists of alkohol and ether intermixed, rather 
than of ether alone. To render it more pers 
fect, the ether is usually mixed with water and 
then distilled with a moderate heat. But Mr. 
Lowick has shown that this method does not 
succeed. The following process yielded him 
an ether much purer than any that had been 
previously obtained. Into sixteen parts of 
ether of the specific gravity 0,775 in a tem- 
perature of 60° he threw dry powdered salt of 
tartar, till the last portions were no longer 
wetted by the liquor. The mixture being 
allowed to digest the ether was then drawn off: 
and its specific gravity was found to be only 
0,746. By this mean it was deprived of its 
water. T’o remove the alkohol, dry, powdered 
rouriat of lime was thrown into the liquid in 
the same manner as long as it would dissolve. 
On standing, the mixture separated into two 
portions ; the alkohol holding the salt in solu- 
tion, sunk to the bottom; the ether swam on 
the surface. When ee from the infe- 
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rior liquor its specific gravity was now only 
0,632 in a temperature of 60°. It was there- 
fore much purer than any former ether de- 
scribed by chemists, since it had never before 
been procured lighter than 0,725. The ether 


thus prepared contains a little of the salt from. 


which it may be freed by distillation. But in 
such case its specific gravity increases; the 
purest portion of the ether assuming the form 
of elastic fluid. | 

Ether thus obtained is a limpid and colour- 
less liquor, of a hot pungent taste, highly fra- 
grant, and so volatile that it can. scarcely be 
poured from one vessel to another without sus- 
taining considerable loss by evaporation. 

When exposed to a cold of —46° ether 
freezes and crystallizes. _ In moderate tempe- 
ratures it is not affected by oxygen gass or 
common air; but when kindled ina state of 
vapour, it burns rapidly with a fine white 
flame, and leaves behind it a trace of charcoal. 
In the state of vapour it also detonates with 
common air and oxygen gass; and when, in 
this state, made to pass through a red hot por- 
celain tube, it is decomposed completely, and 
a large quantity of carbureted hydrogen gass is 
obtained. 

Of the simple combustibles ether seems to 
act only on phosphorus and sulphur. It has no. 
action on metals, but revives those that have 
a weak affinity for oxygen when mixed with 
their solution in acids, as gold and silver. It 
dissolves the muriat of gold and the oxymuriat 
of mercury. It absorbs nitrous gass in con- 
siderable quantity ; and sulphuric gass seems 
capable of converting it into a peculiar kind of 
oil known by the name of sweet oil of wine. 
It dissolves the fixed and volatile oils, fluid 
bitumens, and resins; but it does not act 
upon gum. Bn Ne 

Nitric Ether. 

This is first mentioned in an epistle written 
by Kunkel to Voight, and published in 1681, 
but no attention was paid to it by succeeding 
chemists till it was discovered a second time by 
Navier in 1742, and a third time by Sebastiani 
in 1746. Navier's method of obtaining it is 
hazardous: Dr. Black invented a better pro- 
cess. Dehne attempted to improve upon Dr. 
Black’s; and various other methods have 
since been devised ; but the process at present 
most approved is that of Chaptal as corrected 
by Proust. <A large retort is luted to a elass 
Aohulat vessel furnished with a safety-tube. 
From this globe a tube passes to asecond globe, 
likewise furnished with a safety-tube ; and to 
this last vessel 1s connected three Woulfe’s 
bottles in the usual way, which must be half 
full of alkohol. A mixture of 38 parts of 
alkohol and 24 of acid, of the specific gravity 
of 1.3, is put into the retort. ‘The heat of a 
chafing-dish is applied, and removed as soon 
as the effervescence begins. The greatest part 
of the ether is detained by the alkohol in the 
first Woulfe’s bottle; which mixture is to be 
saturated with an alkali, and the ether sepa- 
rated by distillation. Nitrous ether, by what- 
ever process it is procured, is never pure at 


first, holding always in solution a considerable 
portion of nitrous gass ; and hence its extraor~ 
dinary volatility. It contains also a certain 
portion of nitric acid, and a little oil, to which 
it owes its yellow colour. ‘The nitrous gass 
separates spontaneously when the ether is mix- 
ed with a considerable portion of water. By 
distilling it repeatedly from potash or sugar the 
oil may be abstracted, and when kept for some 
time the nitric acid is decomposed, and a little 
water and oxalic acid formed, which sink to 
the bottom of the vessel. 

As far as it is known, nitric ether agrees very 
nearly in its properties with sulphuric ether : 
it is equally fluid and combustible, but it is 
heavier, the specific gravity being often 0,9000. 
Its taste and odour are nearly the same as those 
of sulphuric ether, but not quite so pleasant, 
owing, most probably, to the foreign bodies, 
from which it cannot easily be completely 
freed. 

Nitrous ether appears capable of uniting 
with nitrous gass in two proportions. When 
the ether is in excess it forms nitrous ether in 
the state in which it appears previous to recti- 
fication; when the nitrous gass exceeds the 


ether it composes a permanently elastic fluid 


that has obtained the name etherised nitrous 
gass. The preparation of this differs from that 
of nitrous ether only in the rapidity with 
which the acid and alkohol act on each other; 
when the combination takes place very slowly 
much ether and little etherised gass is the re- 
sult, but when the contrary is the case these 
two products are formed in an inverse propor- 
tion. If equal parts of alkohol and strong 
nitrous acid be mixed together at the usual 
atmospheric temperature, or at a higher heat 
in proportion as the acid is diluted, a very 
rapid and copious effervescence takes place, a 
little ether is condensed in the receiver, and a 
large quantity of gass passes through the con- 
ducting tube, the first portions of which are 
etherised nitrous gass, and the latter part com- 
mon nitrous gass. What remains in the retort 
is acetous acid, with a little oxalic acid. 
Muriatic Ether. 

After the discovery of the two preceding 
ethers, various attempts were made to obtain 
ether by the action of muriatic acid on alkohol. 
But by employing this acid alone no ether has 
been or perhaps can be obtained: for in its 
usual state it is too much diluted with water to 
act with much energy upon alkohol. To ob- 
tain muriatic ether, therefore, it is necessary 
to employ the acid in a different state. Renelle 
discovered that miuriatic ether might be ob- 
tained by distilling together alkohol and the 
smoking liquor of Libavius, which is a con- 
centrated muriat of tin in its highest state of 
oxydation, which Dr. Thomson denominates 
a peroxyd. ‘The marquis of Courtanvaux - 
having repeated the experiments of Renelle 
with much care, proposes the following as the 
best method of preparation. 

Mix together in a retort three parts of 
fuming muriat.of tin and one of alkohol, a 
considerable degree of heat is immediately ex- 
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cited, and a white suffocating vapour arises, 
which, however, soon disappears on agitating 
the mixture. As soon as an ethereous odour 
is perceived, let two balloon receivers be luted 
on and kept as cool as possible, then by the 
application of a gentle heat to the retort there 
comes over first a little dephlegmated alkohol, 
which is succeeded by the ether: by an in- 
crease of temperature a few drops of coloured 
oil are produced, and then arises partly in the 
form of soft butter, and partly in that of a 
dense brown liquid, a quantity of smoking 
muriat of tin, part of the metallic oxyd re- 
maining in the retort as a grey powder. When 
the ether thus produced is mixed with a solu- 
tion of pearl-ash, a copious effervescence and 
precipitation takes place, owing to the decom- 
position of some muriat of tin contained in the 
ether, after which by distillation at a gentle 
heat the muriatic ether arises in a state of great 
purity, amounting to half of the impure pro- 
duct of the first distillation. 

Several other metallic muriats have been 
found to be equally efficacious with the liquor 
of Libavius : the corrosive muriats of antimony 
and arsenic, the muriats of bismuth and zinc, 
and the red muriat of iron, have in particular 
been used with success in the preparation of 
muriatic ether. 

Another method of obtaining muriatic ether 
is as follows, which is the plan recommended 
by Mr. Basse. Keep a quantity of common 
salt for an hour in a state of fusion, in order 
to deprive it of its water of crystallization. 
Put twenty parts of this salt into a tubulated 
retort, to the beak of which is fitted a bent 
tube, plunging into a Woulfe’s bottle, contain- 
ing ten parts of alkohol as strong as possible. 
Introduce into the retort, in smal! quantities 
at a time, ten parts of the most concentrated 
sulphuric acid, allowing the common air to 
escape from the bottle containing the alkohol : 
then distil in a sand-bath till the. muriatic 
acid comes over, keeping the alkohol bottle as 


cool as possible during the process. ‘T he al-. 


kohol, thus saturated with acid, is put into a 
retort, and one half of it distilled over. Agi- 
tate this portion with an alkaline ley, and 
then decant the ether whieh swims on the 
surface: it usually amounts to two and a 
half parts. St: 
After the discovery of the oxymuriatic acid, 
Scheele shewed that ether might be obtained 
by distilling a mixture of alkohol, black oxyd 
of manganese, and muriatic acid ; or by distil- 
ling sulphuric acid, common salt, black oxyd 


of manganese, and alkohol: but the quantity. 


which can be obtained by this process 1s 
trifling ; for the oxymuriatic acid acts upon 
the ether formed, and converts it into a kind 
of oil. 


Muriatie ether is transparent, colourless, 


and volatile like sulphuric ether, from which it 
only differs in the two following particulars : 
when burntit exhales an aerid odour like that 
of sulphurous acid ; and its taste is astringent 
like that of alum. These peculiarities are pro- 
bably owing to the introduction of some extra- 


neous body. Its specific gravity is about 
0,719. 
*Fluoric Ether. 

All we know of this substance is derived 
from Schecle. He first impregnated rectified 
alkohol with fluoric gass by distilling pulve- 
rised fluor spar with sulphuric acid, and placing 
alkohol in the receiver; the smoking spirit 
thus obtained was distilled with a gentle heat, 
but no sign of ether made its appearance. 
Another portion of the acidulated spirit was 
then mixed with black. oxyd of manganese, 
and by subsequent distillation an ethereous 


‘fluid came over; from which by rectification 


a little ether was obtained, of a very agreeable 
smell, resembling that of nitrous ether. 
Acetic Ether. 

This was first obtained by the Count de 
Lauraguais in 1750, who prepared it by distil- 
ling together equal parts of alkuhol and acetic 
acid. Scheele, Bergman, and Porner, tried 
this method, but failed. Pelletier, however,. 
has abundantly proved the accuracy of Laura- 
guais’ experiments, and at the same time 
pointed out the cause of Scheele’s failure. Yet 
thouch Scheele did not succeed by this mode, 
he pointed out and amply succeeded by another 
anda much simpler process. Nothing more 
upon Scheele’s own method is necessary than 
to mix acetit of pot-ash or of lead (sugar of 
lead) or of copper (distilled verdigris) with 
alkohol, and then adding as much sulphuric 
acid, as is requisite to decompose the acetous 
salt, distil the mixture at a low heat, and 
shake the produce with water; when the ether 
will rise to the surface, and may be poured off. 
From sixteen parts of sugar of lead, six parts 
of strong sulphuric acid, and nine parts 
of alkohol, Bucholz obtained six parts of pure 
rectified ether. 

Acetic ether has the properties of the other 
ethers, excepting only that the odour of acetic 
acid is perceptible in it. 

Various other acids have been distilled with 
alkohol for the purpose of procuring ether, 
but with little or no success: such as the phos- 
phoric, boracic, benzoic, tartaric, citric, suc- 
cinic, and arsenic. A liquid lighter than 
alkohol has been obtained from some of them, 
but still soluble in water, and therefore not an 
ether. 

The different species of ether have not been 
examined with sufficient care: but it is now 
generally, though perhaps improperly, con- 
ceived that pure ether, however obtained, is 
one and the same, and that the differences ma- 
nifested are only owing to foreign substances 
with which the ether is contaminated. 

ETHE’REAL. a. (from ether.) 1. Formed 
of ether (Dryden). 2. Celestial; heavenly 
(Milton). 

ETHE/REOUS. a. (from ether.) \Formed 
of ether; heavenly (Milton). 

ETHEREGE (George), an English dra- 
matic writer, born about 1636, of an ancient 
family in Oxfordshire. In 1664 he produced 
a comedy, called, ‘The Comical Revenge ; or, _ 
Love in a Tub, which introduced him to the 
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friendship of ‘the greatest wits of the age. En- 
couraged by the favourable reception of this 
piece, he brought out another in 1668, enti- 
tled, She would if she could, which also met 
with considerable success. In 1676 appeared 
his Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, 
which seems to be his best performance. He 
received the honour of knighthood about 1683, 
and married a rich old widow. He was a man 
of licentious habits, and broke his neck, it is 
said, by falling down stairs when intoxicated 
at Ratisbon. His songs are very sprightly. 

ETHERIAL OIL. Any highly rectified 
essential oil. Ge SOK 

ETHERIVFICATION (Theory of). As 
chemists of different periods and different 
schools have entertained various opinions con- 
cerning the nature of ether, the theories by 
which they have endeavoured to account for 
its production have differed accordingly. The 
theories which have attracted most attention are 
those of Macquer, Lavoisier, and Vauquelin. 

The first conceived ether to be alkohol in its 
utmost purity, deprived by the acid employed 
of the whole of its waters. Upon this hypo- 
thesis, the acid does not enter into the ether as 
a component part; which was, nevertheless, 
the common opinion at the time, and has since 
been confirmed by experiments ; while it takes 
no notice of the copious deposition of charcoal, 
and the formation of acetous acid during the 
production of ether, : 

When the theory and general deductions of 
Lavoisier began to be received among chemists, 
oxygen was at once regarded as the active prin- 
ciple in the formation of ether, as well as of 
every other chemical substance: and hence, 
according to Lavoisier, ether is alkohol com- 
bined with oxygen. This theory, however, 
has proved just as unsatisfactory as the pre- 
ceding; for were it true, ether might be ob- 
tained from any other substances possessing 
oxygen, and combinéd with alkohol, as well 
as from acids; and this indeed was expressly 
asserted by Lavoisier, who affirmed, that it 
might also be procured by repeated distillations 
of alkohol from the red oxyd of mercury; an 
assertion, however, which is now well known 
to be unfounded, unless the oxyd_be prepared 


in a particular way, as for example by nitrous _ 


acid, and with the acid undecomposed, from 
having been insufficiently heated. 

A new, and, upon the whole, a more satis- 
factory theory, has since béen advanced by 
Fourecroy and Vauquelin, which leads to the 
conclusion that, during the etherial process, 
the alkohol is completely decomposed, and that 
ether is compounded of the same principles or 
ingredients, but in different proportions ; that 
it contains a greater proportion of hydrogen and 
oxygen, and a smaller proportion of carbon 
than alkohol. . 

The theory upon which these conglusions 
are drawn, and which appeals to various phee- 
nomena uniformly taking place, upon a mix- 
ture of different proportions of alkohol with 
‘different proportions of sulphuric acid, is as 
follows; ; 
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1. A small quantity of ether is formed sport- 
taneously, and without the assistance of heat, 
by the combination of two parts of concentra- 
ted sulphuric acid, and one part of alkohol. 

2. As soon as ether is formed, there is a pro- 
duction of water at the same time, and while 
the first of these compositions takes place, the 
sulphuric acid undergoes no change in its in- 
timate nature. 

3. As soon as the sulphurous aeid appears no 
more, or at least very little more, ether is form- 
ed; but the sweet oil of wine passes over, to- 
gether with water and acetic acid. 

4. The sweet oil of wine having ceased to 
come over, nothing further is obtained but the 
sulphurous and carbonic acids, and at last sul- 
phar, if the distillation be carried to dryness. 

The operation of ether is, therefore, natu- 
rally divided into three periods; the first im 
which a small quantity of ether and water are 
formed without the assistance of heat; the se- 
cond in which the whole of the ether which 
can be obtained is disengaged without the ac- 
companiment of sulphurous acid; and the 
third, in which the sweet oil of wine, the ace- 
tous acid, the snlphurous acid, and the carbo- 
nic acid are aflorded. ‘The three stages have 
no circumstance common to all but the con- 
tinual formation of water, which takes place 
during the whole of the operation. 

This theory has been opposed by Zaudet and 
Dabit; but the objections thus far advanced 
have been satisfactorily replied to by its in- 
ventors ; though their-explanation is not suffi- 
ciently precise to ascertain exactly the compo- 
nent parts of ether. ‘The process for producing 
this compound we have given under the arti- 
cle Erurr, which see. | 

E’THICAL. a, (n$:xos.) Moral ; treating cn 
morality. 

E’THICALLY. ad. According to the doc- 
trine of morality (Government of the Tongue). 

E’THIC. a. (n8:x05.) Moral; delivering 

precepts of morality. 
' ETHICS, the doctrine of manners, or the 
science of moral philosophy. The word is 
formed from x$os, $y, mores, manners, be- 
cause the scope or object thereof is to form the 
manners. ; 

By manners or morals is here meant a way 
or manner of livingsconfirmed by custom or 
habit, or certain habitudes of doing, or actions 
which are often repeated, which, if they be 
according to right reason, the morals or man- 
ners are said to be good, otherwise, evil and 
vicious. 

Hence the object of ethics is the exercise of 
right reason in all our affairs, actions, and rela- 
tions; or it is man himself considered as diri- 
gible, and to be conducted according to reason ; 
and the end of ethics is to make him good and 
happy: so that if a man conducted himself ac- 
cording to right reason in all the circumstances, 
of his actions, affairs, and relations, he would 
arrive at the highest pitch of moral perfection 
and beatitude. . 

. Whence ethics may be defined a right manner 
of thinking in order to attain to human felicis 
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ty, ora science whereby man is directed to con- 
uct his will, and the actions thereof, so as 
to live well and happily. 

The principal, nay, the only topics thereof, 
are happiness and manners, whence arise two 
ith or branches of ethics; the first, on moral 

appiness, considered as the end ; and the se- 
cond on moral virtues or good manners, as the 
means to arrive at that end. 

It has not been unusual, of late, for persons 
to object to the science of ethics,’ or morality, 
as an abstruse and useless speculation, a mere 
amusement of the mind, presenting us only 
with ingenious hypotheses, and specious con- 
jectures, more calculated to lead a man to end- 
less doubts and perplexities, than to settle him 
in a state of solid and lasting satisfaction. On 
the contrary, however, we hesitate not to as- 
sert that it is of the utmost importance to man- 
kind, that it lies level to the apprehensions of 
the weakest minds, provided they are sincere 
and well-disposed, and that it is attended with 
all the certainty that any impartial and consi- 
derate person can desire. 

An admirable writer (Cumberland, De Leg. 
N. C. 4.) forms an ingénious comparison be- 
tween algebra and morality, as to the method 
of finding out truth, and teaching it when 
found ; he judiciously observes, that in exter- 
nal operations, where the question is often per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of circumstances, our 
not being able always to arrive at precise deter- 
minations, no more affects the certainty of mo- 
rality, than it does the truth and usefulness of 
the principles of geometry about the measuring 
of lines, surfaces, and solids ; that neither by 
the senses nor the help of instruments is it pos- 
sible to effect a line perfectly straight, or a sut- 
face perfectly plane or spherical, or a body per- 
fectlyregular. Itisenough that we approach so 
near to the utmost exactness, that nothing ofany 
moment to human practice is wanting. And 
so much may be attained by the principles of 
moral doctrine. The method, the rules of 
operations, and the way of deducing one thing 
from another, are the same (in morality as 
in mathematics), neither do the uses of life 
require a complete accuracy, any more than 
the same is necessary in measuring planes and 
solids. 

The celebrated Puffendorf has also remark- 
ed, that moral qualities, as they arenot capable 
of being adjusted in their mutual proportions 
with so much exactness as physical quantities 
are, so they do not need such a precision, but 
allow of a latitude. Thus in estimating the 
merit of persons, the value of things and ac- 
tions, the proportion of the punishment to the 
crime, and in the exercise of the greater part 
of the virtues, except justice, as liberality, grati- 
tude, equity, charity, &c. there is a certain la- 
titude or extent. It cannot be denied that the 
nature of the subject matter is different in mo- 
ral and mathematical sciences ; and according 
to this difference in the subject, there is a like 
difference in the kind of evidence: but from 
this it will by no means follow, that hecause the 
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evidence to be expected in morality is not the 
same as that of the mathematics, that therefore 
it 1s not satisfactory. 

Ethics give satisfaction, where it is most of 
all desirable, in the enquiry after happiness. 
It has been already observed, that one great end 
of ethics is happiness; and will any one say 
that happiness is an impossible attainment? 
A most wise and good God hath made ample 
provision for other creatures, ‘that they might 
reach the ends to which they incline, and for 
which’ by their several natures he hath fitted 
them; and it is hard to conceive that man 
only should be under a necessity of falling 
short of the happiness of which he is capable. 
It is possible for God to make man happy ; 
the thing does not imply acontradiction; nor 
is there are any insurmountable incapacity in 
the subject to oppose it; for, being furnished 
both with understanding and will, man wants 
not the principles of fruition. And who can 
doubt but that infinite power can supply ob- 
jects of enjoyment adequate to the faculty ? 
Certain it is then that God can make man hap- 
py; and because he is infinitely good, we are 
justified in inferring that he will do it, with 
this only condition, that man be not wanting 
to himself. See the Introduction to Grove’s 
Moral Philosophy, where many other argu- 
ments are urged to the same purpose, and the 
most prominent objections are answered. 

ETHIOPIA, a celebrated, though very 
much unknown empire of Africa, whose 
boundaries have never been exactly defined 
either by ancient or modern geographers. By 
some writers of antiquity the title of Ethio- 
pians was given to all nations whose complex- 
ion was black: hence we find the Arabians as 
well as many other Asiatics sometimes falling 
under this denomination ; besides a number of 
Africans, whose country lay at a distance from 
Ethiopia, properly so called. Thus the Afri- 
cans in general were by these writers divided 
into the Western or Hesperian Ethiopians, and 
those above Egypt situated to the east of the 
former ; the latter being much more generally 
known than the former, by reason of the com- 
merce they carried on with the Egyptians. 
But there was one country to which the title 
was thought most properly to belong, and 
which was therefore called Ethiopia Propria. 
This was bounded on the north by Egypt, ex- 
tending all the way to the less cataract of the 
Nile, and an island named Elephantine; on 
the west it had Libya interior ; on the east the 
Red Sea, and on the south unknown parts of 
Africa ; though these boundaries cannot be 
fixed with any kind of precision. In this coun- 
try the ancients distinguished a great variety of 
different nations, to whom they gave names 
either from some personal property, or from 
their manner of living. 

ETHIOPS ANTIMONIAL. See Sut- 
PHURETUM HYDRARGYRI STIBIATUM NI- 
GRUM. 

ETHIOPS MINERAL. See HyDRARGYRUS 
CUM SULPHURE. 
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ETHI0PS PER SE. See OXYDUM HYDRAR- 
GYRI NIGRUM. 

ETHMOID BONE (os ethmoideum ; from 
ePuoc, a sieve, and «og, form; because it is 
perforated like a sieve.) Os ethmoides. Os 
zthmoides. Cribriform bone. A bone of the 
head. [t is situated anteriorly in the basis of 
the cranium,, at the upper part of the nose. 
The principal eminences and depressions of 
this bone are the crista galli, the perpendicular 
septum, the spongy lamin, and the cribrose 
foramina. 

ETHNARCHA, Eruwarcn. (formed of 
evoc, nation, and gyn, command, a governor 
or ruler ofa nation.). There are some medals 
of Herod I. surnamed the Great, on one side 
whereof is found ‘Hpw%e, and on the other E6- 
ropyov, q. d. Herod the ethnarch. Josephus 
gives Herod the appellation of tetrarch, in lieu 
of that of ethnarch. 

ETHNIC. a. (9x0¢.) Heathen; pagan; 
not Jewish ; not Christian (Grew). 

E’THNICS. s. Heathens (Raleigh). 

ETHNOPHRONES, a sect of heretics in 
the seventh century, who made a profession of 
Christianity, but joined thereto all the ceremo- 
nies and follies of paganism. 

ETHOLO'GICAL, a. (ufos, and Acyos.y 
Treating of morality. 

ETHU’LIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
syngenesia, order polygamia equalis. Recep- 
tacle naked ; seeds crowned with a membra- 
naceous margin ; calyx equal. Seven species ; 
natives of the East or West Indies. 

ETIENNE (St.) a city of France, in the 
department of Rhone and Loire, remarkable 
for its manufactures in iron and steel, and 
for its ribands. Lat. 45. 22 N. Lon. 4: 
20' Ho. 

ETIO’LOGY. s. (astidroyia.) An account of 
the causes of any thing, generally of a dis- 
temper (Arbuthnot). 

ETIQUETTE, a French term, primarily 
denoting a ticket or title affixed to a bag or 
bundle of papers, expressing its contents. It 


is also used, when applied to the Spanish and- 


some other courts, to signify a particular ac- 
count of what is to be done daily in the king’s 
household, and in the chief ceremonies rela- 
ting to it. It likewise denotes those forms that 
regulate the decorum of conduct towards per- 
sons of various ranks and stations in life. 
ETNA, or Zitwa, a famous burning moun- 


tain of Sicily, and the largest in Europe. The’ 


form of mount Etna is that of a cone, very 
broad at the base, which is more than forty 
miles in circumference. From the bottom you 
ascend ten leagues before reaching its summit 
on the south side; and on any of the other 
sides, the way being not so straight, would be 
considerably longer. Etna is entirely com- 
posed of substances that have been discharged 
from the volcano in its various explosions. 

Jt appears from the quantities of marine bo- 
cies deposited all over the under part of Etna, 
that it must have been once covered by the sea 
to at least one half of its present height. The 
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whole island of Sicily, and the greatest part of 
mount Etna, have been, in M. Houel’s opi- 
nion, formed under water. But the period 
when the eruptions from this volcano first com- 


-menced, the manner in which the sea subsided, 


and the precise time at which it fell so low as 
the present level on the shores of Sicily, are 
facts concerning which we have no certain 
knowledge. The general principle, however, 
that author thinks, may be regarded as unde- 
niable. . 

When the sea subsided from mount Etna, 
the mountain must have been covered over 
with such matters as the sea usually deposits ; 
consequently with calcareous substances. A 
part of those matters would be indurated by the 
action of the atmosphere, while the rest would 
be carried down by the rain-waters, and again 
conveyed into the ocean. The torrents of rain- 
water which pour down the sides of mount 
Etna, have furrowed its sides, by cutting out 
for themselves channels; and they have re- 
moved from its summit, and are still removing 
to a farther distance, all the extraneous bodies 
upon it. In many places, they flow at present 
over a channel of lava, having cut through all 
the matters which lay above it: still, however, 
ihere remain in many places, both calcareous 
matter and other marine productions, which 
show that this voleano has been once covered | 
by the waters of the ocean. But thege are 
daily wasting away; not only by the rains, but - 
by men likewise, who carry them off as mate- 
rials for lime and for building. 

The lower parts of Etna present to the eye 
very extensive plains entirely covered with lava 
of different thickness, on which vegetation has 
not yet made any progress. ‘The nearer the 
shore the more barren is the ground; while 
the fertility of the soil increases as we advance 
farther inwards. The mountain is every where 
full of vast excavations; which our author 
considers as a proof, that instead of increasing 
in bulk, it is actually in a state of decay and di- 
minution. The vast torrents of lava, which 
overspread the sides of it from time to time, he 
considers as insufficient to repair the waste oc- 
casioned by rains, rivulets, and torrents flowing 
down from the summit. Unless the eruptions, 
therefore, become more frequent than they have ~ 
been for some time past, M. Houel supposes 
that, by degrees, the height of the mountain 
must be reduced to that of the surrounding 
beds of lava. He had not an opportunity of - 
measuring the altitude of Etna himself; but 
he observes that it had been done by the cele- 
brated M. de Saussure, who found the eleva- 
tion to be 10,036 feet. This was done on the 
5th of June, 1773, at twenty minutes after 
seven in the morning. The height of the ba- 
rometer on the most elevated part at the brink 
of the crater, was 18 inches 11iz lines; which, 
by the necessary corrections, is reduced to eigh- 
teen inches 1035 lines. At the same time the 
mercury at Catania, placed only one foot above 
the level of the sea, stood at 28 inches 23; lines; 
which must be reduced to 28 inches 3j lines, 
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on account of the necessary corrections for the 
thermometer. 

Four of the mouths of this mount appear to 
be composed of a reddish pozzolano, which 
has procured it the name of the Red Mountain: 
but when we ascend the pyramids, or rather 
funnels, which they form, we find them com- 
posed of different coloured layers of sand. 
Some of these are of a blueish grey colour, 
others of a fine yellow, and some of a kind of 
green, formed by a mixture of grey and yellow, 
while others are ofared colour. A great num- 
ber of small crystals, black schoerls, and gra- 
nites, are found among them, as well as pieces 
of scoria, which had been discharged from the 
voleano in the form of a thick and glutinous 
matter. All these mouths have internally the 
form of a funnel, and their.shape is nearly that 
of a mutilated cone or round pyramid. This 
is the natural and unavoidable consequence of 
the perpendicular fall ofthe pulverised matter 
which the volcano discharges from the orifice 
atthe bottom. The sides of the craters are not 
all of one height; the parts to the east and 
west being considerably higher than the inter- 
mediate summits, because the currents of the 
ashes passed alternately from east to west, and 
fell upon these sides in greater quantities than 
on the others; which circumstance has given 
to this voleano the appearance of having two 
sumunoits. ; 

‘The majestic forests which surround Etna 
afford a singular spectacle, and bear no resem- 
_blance to those of other countries. Their ver- 
dure is more lively, and the trees of which 
they consist are of a greater height. These 
advantages they owe to the soil whrereon they 
_ grow; for the soil produced by volcanoes is 
particularly favourable to vegetation, and every 
species of plants grows here with great luxu- 
riance. In several places where we can view 
their interior parts, the most enchanting pros- 
pects are displayed. ‘The hawthorn trees are 
_ of an immense size. . Our author saw several 
_ of them of a regular form, and which he was 
_ almost tempted to take for large orange-trees 
_ cut artificially into the figures they represented. 
_ The beeches appear like so many ramified pil- 
jars, and the tufted branches of the oak like 
_ close bushes impenetrable to the rays of ihe 
sun. The appearance of the woods in general 
_ isexceedingly picturesque, both because of the 
_ great number and variety of the trees, and the 
inequality of the ground, which makes them 
_ tise like the seats in an amphitheatre, one row 
_ above another; disposing them also in groups 
_ and glades, so that their appearance changes to 
_ the eye at every step: and this varicty is aug- 
_ mented by accidental circumstances, as the si- 
_ tuation of young trees among others venerable 
4 for their antiquity; the effects of storms, which 
have often overturned large trees, while stems 
_ shooting up from their roots, like the Lernzean 
_ hydra, show a number of heads newly sprung, 
_ to make up for that which was cut off. 
___Etnaabounds very much with springs, foun- 
ot, and even rivers of considerable magni- 
tude. M. Houel has computed, that if all the 
water flowing down the sides of this mouptain 


were collected, it would fill the channel of a 
river thirty-six feet broad, and six in depth. 
Many of the springs afford fine salt ; some are 
very pure, and others are impregnated with 
noxious substances ; while others are remark- 
able for their use in dyeing particular colours. 

It has been a question, whether the erup- 
tions of Mount Etna were more frequent in 
ancient than in modern times? At first it 
seems impossible to-give a precise answer to 
such a question ; but when we consider, that 
the matter in the volcanic focus was then 
greater in quantity than at present, in propor- 
tion to the space which it occupied; that the 
cavities were then sooner filled with vapour ; 
and that the centre of the focus was then less 
remote, we need not hesitate to pronounce, 
that in earlier times the eruptions were more 
frequent as well as more copious. 

Mount Etna, as we have already remarked, 
has been a celebrated volcano from the remotest 
antiquity. Diodorus Siculus mentions erup- 
tions of it as happening 500 years before the 
Trojan war, or 1693 years before the Christian 
gra. From, Homer's silence with regard to 
the phenomenon of Etna, it is to be presumed 
that the volcano had been many ages in a state 
of inactivity, and that no tradition of its burn- 
ing remained among the inhabitants at the: 
time he composed his Odyssey; perhaps it 
never had emitted flames since the country was 
peopled. The first eruption taken notice of 
by ancient, but by no means contemporary, 
authors, happened before the Greeks landed 
on the island, aria is supposed to have scared 
the Sicani from the east part of Sicily. 

Pindar is the oldest writer extant who speaks 
of Etna asavolcano. ‘The first recorded erup- 
tion was in the time of Pythagoras. Plato was 
invited by the younger Dionysius to examine 
the state of the mountain after the sixth. It 
threw up flames and lava near an hundred 
times between that period and the battle of 
Pharsalia: it was particularly furious while 
Sextus Pompeius was adding the horrors of 
war to its devastations. Charlemagne hap- 
pened to be at Catania during one of the erup- 
tions; and from his reign the chronicles men- 
tion fifteen down to that of the year 1069, the 
most terrible of them all. Since 1669 there 
have been several eruptions, but none of them 
comparahle to it. In that which happened 
in 1766, the lava sprung up into the air to a 
considerable height, twelve miles below the 
summit; but formed a stream only six miles 
in length and one mile in breadth. _ 

A considerable eruption happened in 1737. 
From the Ist to the 10th of July, there were 
signs of its approach. On the 11th, after a 
little calm, there was a subterraneous noise, 
like the sound of a drum ina close place, and it 
was followed bya copious burst of black smoke. 
It was then calm till the 15th, when the same 
prognostics recurred. On the 17th, the sub- 
terraneous noise was heard again ; the smoke 
was more abundant, slight shocks of an earth- 
quake followed, and the lava flowed from be- 
hind one of the two little mountains which 
form the double head of Etna. On the 18th, 
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while the spectators were in anxious expecta- 
tion of a more severe eruption, all was quiet, 
and continued so more than twelve hours : 
soon after, they perceived some new shocks, 
accompanied with much. noise; and_ the 
mountain threw out a thick smoke, which, as 
the wind was westerly, soon darkened the eas- 
tern horizon; two hours afterwards a shower 
of fine black brilliant sand descended : on the 
east side it was a storm of stones; and, at the 
foot of the mountain, a-deluge of flashes of 
fire, of scoria and lava. | 
These appearances continued the whole day ; 
at the setting of the sun the scene changed. A 
number of conical flames rose from the vol- 
cano; one on the north, another on the south, 
were very conspicuous; and rose and fell al- 
ternately. At three in the morning, the moun- 
tain appeared cleft, and the summit seemed a 
burning mass. The cones of light which arose 
from the crater were of an immense extent, 
particularly the two just mentioned. The two 
heads seemed to be cut away; and at their se- 
paration was a cone of flame, seemingly com- 
posed of many lesser cones. ‘The flame seem- 
ed of the height of the mountain placed on the 
mountain; so that it was probably two miles 
high, on a base of a mile and a half in diame- 
ter. This cone was still covered with a very 
thick smoke, in which there appeared very 
brilliant flashes of lightning, a phenomenon 
which Etna had not before afiorded. “At times, 
sounds like those from the explosion of a large 
cannon were heard, seemingly at a less distance 
than the mountain. From the cone, as from 
a mountain, a jet of many flaming volcanic 
matters was thrown, which were carried to the 
distance of six or seven miles: from the base of 
the conea thick smoke arose, which, fora mo- 
ment, obscured some parts of the flame, at the 
time when the rivers of lava broke out. This 
beautiful appearance continued three quarters 
of.an hour. It began‘the next night with 
more force: but continued only half an hour. 
In the intervals, however, Etna continued to, 
throw out flames, smoke, stones ignited, and 
showers of sand. From the 20th to the 22d, 
the appearances gradually ceased. ‘The stream 
of lava was carried towards Bronte and the 
plain of Lago. 
~ After the eruption, the top of the mountain 
on the western side was found covered with 
hardened lava, scoria, and stones. ‘The tra- 
vellers were annoyed by smoke, by showers of 
sand, mephitic vapours, and excessive heat. 
They saw that the lava which came from the 
western point divided into two branches, one of 
wwhich was directed towards Libeccio; the 
other, as we have already said, towards the 
plain of Lago. The lava on the western head 
of the mountain had, from its various shapes, 
been evidently in a state of fusion; from one 
_of the spiracula, the odour was strongly that of 
liver of sulphur. The thermometer, in de- 
scending, was at 40 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
scale; while near the lava, in the plain of 
Lago, it was 140 degrees. ‘The lava extended 
two miles; its width was from 12 to 133 feet, 
and its depth 135 feet, 
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A variety of particulars respecting this cele- 
brated mountain may be found in different 
volumes of the Philosophical Transactions. 
See also Aira. 

ETOLIA, a country of ancient Greece, 
comprehending all that tract now called the 
Despotat, or Little Greece. It was parted on 
the east by the river Evenus, now the Fidari, 
from the Locrenses Ozolz: on the west, from 
Acarnania by the Achelous; on the north, it 
bordered on the country of the Dorians and 
part of Epirus ; and, on the south, extended to 
the bay of Corinth. 

ETON, a town of Buckinghamshire, oppo- 
site Windsor. It is seated on the Thames, 
over which there is a bridge. Liat. 50. 30 N. 
Lon. 0. 36 W. Here is a college, which was 
founded by Henry VI. for the support of a 
provost and seven fellows, one of whom is 
vice-provost, and for the education of seventy 
king’s scholars, as those are called who are on 
the foundation. ‘These, when properly qua- 
lified, are elected, on the first ‘Tuesday in 
August, to King’s college, Cambridge; but 
they are not removed till there are vacancies in 
the college, and then they are called according 
to seniority: and after they have been three 
ial at Cambridge they claim a fellowship. 

esides those on the foundation, there are sel- 
dom less than three hundred scholars, and often 
many more, who board at the masters’ houses, . 
or within the bounds of the college. The 
school is divided into upper and lower, and 
each of these into three classes. "To each 
school there is a master and four assistants or 
ushers. The revenue of the college is about 
5000/. a year. Here is a noble library, and in 
the great court isa fine statue of the founder 
erected at the expence of a late provost, Dr. 
Godolphin, dean of St. Paul’s. ‘Vhe chapel is 
in a good style of Gothic architecture. The 
schools and other parts, which are in other 
styles of building, are nearly as good, and 
seem like the design of Inigo Jones. 

At Eton there is a singular festival, celebrat- 
ed triennially (formerly duennially) by thescho- 
lars of the school upon Whit Tuesday, for the 
benefit of the captain or head-boy of the school _ 
for the time being, and thence called Montem, 
i. e. Mon-tem, ‘* my turn, or season.” The 
following account of this festival, taken from 
the Monthly Magazine, will probably be ac- | 
ceptable to many of our readers. 

It commences by a number of the senior 
boys taking post upon the bridges or other Iead- 
ing places of all the avenues around Windsor | 
and Eton soon after the dawn of day. These. 
youths so posted, are chiefly the best figures, 
and the most active of the students; they are 
all attired in fancy dresses of silks, satins, &c. 
and. some richly embroidered, principally in 
the habits or fashion of running footmen, 
with poles in their hands; they are called 
salt-bearers, and demand salt, i. e. a contri- 
bution from every passenger, and will take no 
denial.. eG. 

When the contribution is given, which is ad 
libitum, a printed paper is delivered with their 
motto and the date of the year, which passes 
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the bearer free through all other salt-bearers 
for that day, and is as follows, viz. 
«« Pro more et monte, 
1809, (or the year of the ceremony), 
Vivant rex et regina.” 

These youths continue thus collecting their 
salt at all the entrances for near seven miles 
round Windsor and Eton, from the dawn of 
day until about the close of the procession, 
which is generally three o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

The procession commences about twelve 
o'clock at noon, and consists of the queen’s and 
other bands of music; several standards borne 
by different students; all the Etonian boys, 
two and two, dressed in officers’ uniforms ; 
those of the king’s foundation wearing blue, the 
others scarlet uniforms, swords, &c. 

The grand standard-bearer. 

The captain, or head boy of Eton school. 

The lieutenant, or second boy. 

His majesty, attended by the prince of 
Wales, and other male branches of the royal 
family on horseback, with their suite. 

The queen and princesses in coaches, attend- 
ed by their suite. 

Band of music, followed by a great concourse 
of the nobility and gentry in their carriages and 
on horseback. 

The procession commences in the great 
square at Eton, and proceeds through Eton to 
Slough, and round to Salt Hill, where the boys 
all pass the king and queen in review, and as- 
cend the Montem: here an oration is deliver- 
ed, and the grand standard is displayed with 
much grace and activity by the standard-bearer, 
who is generally selected from among the se- 
nior boys. 

There are two extraordinary salt-bearers ap- 
pointed to attend the king and queen, who are 
always attired in fanciful habits, in manner of 
the other salt-bearers already described, but 
superbly embroidered. ‘These salt-bearers carry 
each an embroidered bag, which not only re- 
ceives the royal salt, but also whateyer is col- 
lected by the out-stationed salt-bearers. The 
donation of the king and queen, or, as it is 
called upon this occasion, the royal salt, is al- 
ways fifty guineas each; the prince of Wales 
thirty guineas; all the other princes and prin- 
cesses twenty guineas each. As soon as this 
ceremony is performed, the royal family return 
to Windsor. The boys are all sumptuously 
entertained at the tavern at Salt Hill; and the 
beautiful gardens at that place are laid out for 
such ladies and gentlemen as choose to take any 
refreshments, the different bands of music per- 
forming all the time in the gardens. 

About six o'clock in the evening, all the 
boys return in the same order of procession as 
in the morning (with the exception only of the 
royal family), and, marching round the great 
square in Eton school, are dismissed. ‘The 
captain then pays his respects to the royal fa- 
mily at the queen’s lodge, Windsor, previous 
to his departure for King’s college, Cambridge ; 
io defray which expence, the produce of the 
Montem is presented to him. Upon Whit 
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Tuesday, in the year 1796, it amounted to more 
than 1000 guineas. ‘The day concludes by a 
brillant display of beauty, rank, and fashion, 
a promenade on Windsor terrace, bands of 
music performing, &c. and the scene highly 
enlivened and enriched by the affable conde- 
scension of the royal balla who indiscrimi- 
nately mix with the company, and parade the 
terrace till nearly dark. 

ETRURIA, a village in Staffordshire, near 
Newcastle. It is the principal seat of the pot- 
teries in this county. Here was first made 
that excellent English ware, known by the 
name of Wedgewood’s ware, from its in- 
ventor, the late Josiah Wedgewood, esq. 
Kuttner, the author of Travels through Ger- 
many, &c. speaking of the inns in Sweden, 
says, ‘* Here the plates and dishes are of Staf. 
fordshire ware, or as it is called in Germany, 
English stoneware. It would be difficult to 
name the man who ever instituted for hiscoun- 
try so prodigious an article of commerce as 
Wedgewood, in bringing the earthenware to 
such a pitch of perfection ; and which is used 
from one extremity of Europe to the other, as 
the general table service, both by the rich, and 
by the poor. It is one of the greatest things 
that any one man ever yet performed.” 

ETTRICK, a river in Selkirkshire, which 
rises from the mountainous region in the S. W. 
and having formed a junction with the Yar- 
row, their united streams meet the Tweed, 
where that river enters Roxburghshire. 

ETYMOLO'GICAL. a. (from elymology.) 
Relating to etymology (Locke). 

ETYMO'LOGIST. s. (from etymology.) 
One who searches out the original of words. 

ETYMOLO'GICON, is used for a book 
containing the etymologies of any language. 
See ErymMoLoey. 

ETYMOLOGY. (sTumoroyse.) That part of 
grammar which considers, deduces, and ex~ 
plains the origin, reason, and derivation of 
words, in order to arrive at their first and pri- 
mary signification. The word is formed of the 
Greek eruyos, verus, true, and Aeyw, dico, I 
speak ; whence Acy«, discourse, &c. and thence 
Cicero calls the etymology notatio and verilo~ 
quium, though Quintilian chooses rather to 
call it originatio. Bid 

In all ages there have been people curious in 
etymologies: Varro has written on the etymo-~ 
logy of the Latin words; and we have a Greek 
etymologicon, under the name of Nicas. 

The etymologies of our English words have 
been deduced from the Saxon, Welsh, Wal- 
loon, Danish, Latin, Greek, &c. by Somner, 
Camden, Verstegan, Spelman, Casaubon, 
Skinner, Henshaw, Junius, &c. 

Those of the French and Italian words by 
Menage, Henry Stephens, Tripot, Borel, Case- 
neuve, Guichard, F. Thomassin, Postel, and 
Falconet. 

We have a Latin etymologicon of Gerard 
Vossius, another of Martinius, &c. Octavio 
Ferrari has given a body of etymologies of the 
Italian tongue, and Bernard d’Aldretta another 
of the Spanish. 
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A strict and solicitous inquiry into etymolo- 
aies is no frivolous and impertinent design, but 
has considerable uses. Nations, who value 
themselves on their antiquity, have always 


looked on the antiquity of theirlanguageas one | 


of the best titles they could plead. ‘The etymo- 
logists, by seeking the true and original reason 
of the notions and ideas annexed to each word 
and expression, may often furnish an argument 
of antiquity from the vestigia or traces remain- 
ing thereof, and from the indices still subsisting 


in the present use of the words compared with — 


the ancient uses. Add, that etymologies are 
necessary to the thorough understanding of a 
language; -for, to explain a term precisely, 
there seems a necessity of recurring to its first 
imposition, in order to speak justly and satis- 
factorily thereof. The force and extent of a 
word is generally better conceived and entered 
into when a person knows its origin and ety- 
mology. It is objected, however, that the art 
is arbitrary, and built altogether on conjectures 
and appearances; and the etymologists are 
charged with deriving their words from what 
originals they please; but the science is cer- 
tainly real, and as regular as diverse others, 
having its proper principles and method. It 
must be owned, indeed, that it is not easy to 
return into the ancient British and Gaulish 
ages; to follow, as it were, by the track, the 
diverse imperceptible alterations a language has 
undergone from age to age. A sober etymolo- 
gist has need of all the lights he can come at, to 
conduct and bring down words variously dis- 
guised in their passage, and remark all the 
changes that have befallen them; and as those 
alterations have sometimes been owing to ca- 
price or hazard, it is casy to take a mere ima- 
gination or conjecture for a regular analogy ; so 
that it is not strange the public should be pre- 
‘judiced against a science which seems to stand 
on so precarious a footing. 

As a specimen of the use of etymology, we 
may remark that the name of Hiddekel (given 
by Moses to one of the rivers he mentions in 
his description of Eden), that of Diglath, cur- 
rent in the Levant, and the Tigris of the Ku- 
ropeans, denote one and the same river. 
Taking away the aspiration of the word Hid~ 
dekel, the word Dekel remained, which the 
Syrians disguised by making Diklat out of it: 
Josephus, and the Chaldzean paraphrasts, the 
Arabians, and the Persians, turned it into 
Diglath; other modern orientals into Degil 
Ae Degola; Pliny, or those who informed 
him, into Diglito; and the Greeks, who gave 
to all strange words the turg and genius of 
their own. tongue, instead of Diglis, called it 
Tigris; being induced probably to do so, by 
the information they had received of the swift- 
ness of this river, which was aptly denoted by 
the name Tigris. See Plin. |. vi. c. 27. 
Strab. &c. 

Etymo.oey denotes also the part of gram- 
mar which delivers the inflections of nouns 
and verbs. 

E/TYMON. s. (erymov.) Original; primitive 
word (Peacham). 
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EU, a seaport of France, in the department 
of Lower Seine, with a strong castle, and a 
handsome square. The principal trade is in 
serges and lace. Lat. 50.3 N. Lon. 1. 30 E. 

To EVA'CATE. v. a. (vaco, Latin.) ‘To 
empty out; to throw out (Harvey). 

EVA'CUANTS, in medicine, remedies 
proper to expel or carry off any ill, peccant, or 
redundant humours in the human body, by the 

roper outlets or emunctories. 

To EVA‘CUATE. v. a. (evacuo, Latin.) 1. 
To make empty; to clear (Hooker). 2. To 
throw out as noxious, or offensive. 3. To void 
by the excretory passages (Arluthnot). 4. 'To 
make void; to nullify (South). 5. To quit; 
to withdraw from 6ut of a place (Szw2ft). | 

EVACUA‘TION. s. (from evacuate.) 1. 
Such emissions as leave a vacancy; discharge 
(Hale). 2. Abolition; nullification (Hooker). 
3. The practice of emptying the body by phy- 
sic (Temple). 4. Discharge of the body by 
any vent natural or artificial. 

To EVA'DE v. a. (evado, Latin.) 1. To 
elude; toescape by artifice or stratagem( Brown). 


2. To avoid; to decline by subterfuge (Dry- 


den). 3. To escape or elude by sophistry 
(Stillingfleet). 4. 'To escape as imperceptible 
or unconquerable (South). 

‘o Eva’Dz. v. 2. 1. Toescape; toslip away 
(Bacon). 2.-To practise sophistry or evasions 
(South). 

EVAGA‘TION. s. (evagor, Lat.) The act 
of wandering; excursion; ramble; deviation 
(Ray). 

EVAGORAS. The most celebrated of this 
name is a king of Cyprus who retook Salamis, 
which had been taken from his father by the 
Persians. He made war against Artaxerxes, , 
the king of Persia, with the assistance of the 
Egyptians, Arabians, and Tyrians, and obtain- 
ed some advantage over the fleet of his enemy. 
The Persians, however, soon repaired their 
losses, and Evagoras saw himself defeated by 
sea and land, and obliged to be tributary to the 
ek of Artaxerxes, and to be stripped of all 


his dominions except the town of Salamis. 


He was assassinated soon after this fatal change 
of fortune, by an eunuch, 374 B.C. He left 
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two sons, Nicocles, who succeeded him, and 


Protagoras, who afterwards deprived his ne- 
phew Evagoras of his possessions, upon account 
of his oppression. (C. Nep. Justin, &c.) 
EVANDER, a son of the prophetess Car- 
mente, ing of Arcadia. An accidental homi- — 
cide obliged him to leave his country, and he 
came to Italy, drove the Aborigines from their 
encient possessions, and reigned in that part of 
the country where Rome was afterwards 
founded. He gave /neas assistance against 
the Rutuli, and distinguished himself by his 
hospitality. It is said he first brought the 
Greek alphabet into Italy, and introduced 
there the worship of the Greek deities. He 
was honoured as a god after death, and his sub- 
jects raised him an altar on mount Aventine. 
(Paus. Liv. &c.)—2. A philosopher of the 
second academy, who flourished B.C. 215. 


EVANE'SCENT. a. (evanescens, Latin.) 


EVA 
Vanishing ; imperceptible; lessening beyond 
the perception of the senses (Wollaston). 

EVANESCENT Or VANISHING QUANTITIES, 
are by Newton considered as divisible, and 
not determinate, but continually diminish- 
ing. The term vanishing is, indeed, ap- 
plied daily to objects during the time of their 
disappearing, before they are actually out of 
sight, absolutely signifying no more than going 
to vanish: and, as these quantities, being of 
a finite, i. e. areal magnitude, do not vanish 
instantaneously, with the utmost propriety 
they may be said to be vanishing all the time 
they are undergoing the diminution aseribed 
to them. Hence appears the mistake of Dr. 
Berkeley, when he asserts that, Leé dhese in- 
crements vanish, is equivalent to, Let the in- 
crements be nothing. 

EVANGE’LICAL, a. (evangelicus, Lat.) 
1. Agreeable to Gospel: consonant to the 
Christian principles revealed in theGospel ( 4é- 
terbury). 2 Contained in the Gospel (£ooker). 

EV A/NGELISM, s. (from evangely.) The 
promulgation of the blessed Gospel (Bacon). 

EVANGELISTS, the inspired authors of 
the Gospels. ‘The word is derived from the 
Greek cvayyeawy, formed of ev, bene, well, and 
eyyeroc, angel, messenger. 

_ The denomination evangelists was likewise 
given in the ancient church to such as preached 
the Gospel up and down, without being attach- 
ed to any particular church, being either com- 
missioned by the apostles to instruct the na- 
tions, or, of their own accord, abandoning 
every worldly attachment, consecrated them- 
selves to the sacred office of preaching the Go- 
spel. In which sense some interpreters think 
it is that St. Philip, who was one of the seven 
deacons, is called the evangelist, in the twen- 
ty-first chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
ver. 8. Again, St. Paul writing to Timothy, 
Ep. ii. chap. iv. ver. 5, bids him do the work 
of an evangelist. ‘The same apostle, Eph. iv. 
11, ranks the evangelists. after the apostles 
and prophets. 

‘To EVA'NGELIZE. v. a. (evangelizo, 
Lat. evayyeActw,) To instruct in the Gospel, or 
doctrine of Jesus (Milton). 

EVAN’GELY. s. (evayyedov.) Good tid- 
ings; the message of pardon and salvation : the 
holy,Gospel; the Gospel of Jesus (Spenser). 

EVA/‘NIA, in zoology, a tribe of hymenop- 
terous insects, belonging to the genus sphex ; 
thus denominated by Fabricius: in his ento- 
mological system. 

EVA/NID. a. (evanidus, Latin.) Faint; 
weak; evanescent (Brown). 

To EVA‘NISH. v. n. (evanesco, Latin.) 


To vanish ; to escape from notice or perception. 


EVANTES, in antiquity, priestesses of 


Bacchus. | 
EVA/PORABLE. a. (from evaporate.)— 
Easily dissipated in fumes or vapours (Grew). 
To EVA'PORATE. v. n. (evaporo, Lat.) 
To fly away in vapours. or fumes; to waste 
insensibly as a volatile spirit (Boy/e). 
To Eva'poRatTeE. y. a, 1. To drive away in 


EVA 


fumes (Bentley). 2. To give vent to; to let 
out in ebullition or sallies (Wotton). 


EVAPORA‘TION. s. (from evaporate.) - 
1. The act of flying away in fumes or vapours ; 
vent; discharge (£7owel). 2. The act of at- 
tenuating matter, so as to make it fume away 


(Raleigh). 


Evaporation. (evaporatio.) The volati- 
lization of a fluid by means of heat, with access 
of air, in order to diminish its fluidity, to obtain 
any fixed salts it may hold in solution, or to in- 
spissate a residuum, In this manner sea water is 
evaporated, and its salt obtained, and decoctions 
are made into extracts. 

As a part of technical chemistry, the process 
of evaporation is of extreme importance, as being 
essential to an infinite- number of chemical pro- 
cesses, both tor experiment and manufacture. As 
the consumption of fuel is an object of first im- 
portance in all large evaporations, numerous ex- 
periments have been made to ascertain the great-’ 
est possible effect of combustibles in evaporating | 
the watry part of saline and other solutions. It 
seems to be now well ascertained, that more liquid 
is evaporated by a given pertion of fuel when the 
liquor is kept at the boiling point, than at any in- 
ferior temperature ; and hence this is the heat ge- 
nerally employed, except a lower temperature is 
required for particular purposes. Evaporation is 
greatly increased by the agitation of the air on 
the surface of the heated fluid ; but again, as this 
has an equal effect in cooling the whole mass, it 
is a matter of great doubt, whether the additional 
strength of fire required to counteract this effect 
will not, in most cases, destroy any economical 
advantages which may be proposed from this cir- 
cumstance. : 

Evaporating vessels are sometimes made of me- 
tal, but more generally of earthen-ware or glass. 
The glass vessels used in this country are segments 
of spheres, blown thin enough to bear a lamp- 
heat; and sold in assortments of differeut sizes, 
from the capacity of pearly a pint to that of about 
au ounce. A breken matrass or Florence flask, 
cut round, will answer the purpose extremely 
well, The globular shape of all these vessels, 
however, renders them difficult to heat; but it 
is not easy {to get glass much flatter at bottom, 
while it retains that uniform thinness which is ne- 
cessary to make it bear the application of heat. 

Very convenient evaporating vessels, nearly 
flat-bottomed, are made by Messrs. Wedgewoods, 
and sold in nests, or assortments, the largest of 
which will hold eight or ten pints. They are 
sometimes plain, sometimes with a lip 10 the upper 
edge, that the contained liquor may be poured out 
the more easily. They are made either with or 
‘without glazing. Even when unglazed, they do 
not really imbibe the liquor introduced into them, 
as their texture is a very dense, hard, biscuit 
porcelain: though in great length of time Baline 
solutions will make their way through and show 
themselves in efflorescences on the outside. These 
evaporating vessels will bear to be heated to boil- 
ing, over a clear hot fire, such as that of charcoal 
or cinders; but they are liable to crack when ex- 
posed to jets of flame, or unless heated with song 
caution at first, No liquor should be evaporate 
to dryness in these vessels, as they generally crack 
whilst the last portion of fluid 1s expelled, unless 


the heat be much lowered, 
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Evavorarion, in natural philosophy, is the 
conversion of water into vapour, which in conse- 
quence of becoming lighter than the atmosphere, 
is raised considerably above the surface of the 
earth, and afterwards by a partial condensation 
forms clouds. 

The phenomenon which consists in the passage 
of a body from the state of liquidity to that of 
vapour, takes the name of vaporization, when it 
is solely due to the action of caloric; and that of 
evaporation, when the air intervenes in its pro- 
duction, by the affinity (as is usually affirmed) 
which it exercises towards the particles of the 
vapour. ‘ 

Though evaporation be generally considered as 
an effect of the heat and motion of the air, yet 
M. Gauteron, in the Memoires de Acad. des 
Scienc. an, 1705, shows, that a quite opposite 
cause may have the same effect, and that fluids 
lose more of their parts in the severest frost than 
when the air is moderately warm: thus, in the 
great frost of the year 1708, he found that the 
greater the cold, the more considerable the evapo- 
ration : and that ice itself lost full as much as the 
warmer liquors that did not freeze. 

There are indeed few subjects of philosophical 
investigation that have occasioned a greater va- 
riety of opinion than the theory of evaporation, 
or of the ascent of water in such a fluid as air, 
between 8 and 9 hundred times lighter than itself, 
vo different heights according to the different den- 
sities of the air; in which case it must be specifi- 
cally lighter than the air through which it ascends. 
The Cartesians account for it by supposing, that 
by the action of the sun upon the water, small 
particles of the water are formed into hollow 
‘spheres, and filled with the materia subtilis, which 
renders them specifically lighter than the ambient 
air, so that they are buoyed up by it. 

Dr. Nieuwentyt, in his Religious Philosopher, 
cont. 19, and several others, have alleged, that the 
sun emits particles of fire which adhere to those 
of water, and form molecule, or small bodies, 
lighter than an equal bulk of air, which conse- 
quently ascend till they come to a height where 
the air is of the same specific gravity with them- 
selves; and that these particles being separated 
from the fire with which they are incorporated, 
coalesce and descend in dew or rain. 

Dr. Halley has advanced another hypothesis, 
which has been more generally received: he ima- 
gined, that by the action of the sun on the surface 
of the water, the aqueous particles are formed into 
hollow spherules, that are filled with a finer air 
highly rarefied, so as to become specifically lighter 
than the external air. Philos. Transac. num- 
ber 192.. 

Others have attempted to account for the phe- 
nomena of evaporation on another principle, viz. 
that of solution; and shown, from a variety of 
experiments, that what we call evaporation is no- 
thing more than a gradual solution of water in 
air, produced and supported hy the same means, 
or by attraction, heat, and motion, by which other 
solutions are effected. This was the opinion of 
F. Nollet, of Dr. Hamilton, and of M. Leroie.— 
(See Haty’s Natural Philosophy, vol. 1.) It is, 
however, liable to some very strong objections, as 
will be seen further on. 

Dr. Halley furnishes us with some experiments 
of the quantity or measure of the evaporation of 


water. The result is contained in the following 
articles : 


4. That water salted to about the same degree 
as salt-water, and exposed to a heat equal to that 
of a summer’s day, did, from a circular surface of 
about eight inches diameter, evaporate at the rate 
of six ounces in twenty-four hours. Whence, by 
a calculus, he finds that the thickness of the 
pellicle or skin of water, evaporated in two hours, 
was the fifty-third part of an inch; but, for a 
round number, he supposes it only a sixtieth part; 
and argues thence, that if water as warm as the 
air in summer evaporates the thickness of one six- 
tieth part of an inch in two hours from its whole 
surface; in twelve hours it will evaporate the 
tenth of an inch: which quantity, he observes, 
will be found abundantly sufficient to furnish all 
the rains, springs, dews, &c. By this experiment, 
every ten square inches of surface of the water 
yield in vapour per diem a cubic inch of water : 
and each square foot, half a wine pint ; every space 
of four square feet, a gallon ; a mile square, 6914 
tuns; and a square degree, of sixty-nine English 
miles, will evaporate thirty-three millions of tuns 
a-day ; and the whole Mediterranean, computed 
to contain 160 square degrees, at least, 5280 mil- 
lions of tuns each day. Philos. Trans. number 
189, or Abridg. vol. 2, p, 108.—2. A surface of 
eight square inches, evaporated purely by the na- 
tural warmth of the weather, without either wind 
or sun, in the course of a whole year, 16292 grains 
of water, or sixty four cubic inches ; consequently, 
the depth of water thus evaporated in one year 
amounts to eight inches. But this being tov lit- 
tle to answer the experiments of the French, whe 
found that it rained nineteen inches of water in 
one year at Paris; or those of Mr. Townley, who 
found the annual quantity of rain in Lancashire 
above forty inches; he concludes, that the sun 
and wind contribute more to evaporation than any 
internal heat or agitation of the water. In effect, 
Dr. Halley fixes the annual evaporation of Lon- 
don at 48 inches; and Dr. Dobson states the same 
for Liverpool at 363 inches. Philos, Trans. vol. 
67, p 252. 

5. The effect of the wind is very considerable, 
on a double account; for the same observations 
show a very odd quality in the vapours ef water, 
viz. that of adhering and hanging to the surface 
that exhaled them, which they clothe as it were 
with a fleece of vapourous air ; which once invest- 
ing the vapour, it afterwards rises in much less 
quantity. Whence, the quantity of water lost in 
twenty-four hours, when the air is very still, was 
very small, in proportion to what went off when 
there was a strong gale of wind abroad to dissipate 
the fleece, and make room for the emission of va« 
pour; and this, even though the experiment was 
made in a place as close from the wind as could 
be contrived. Add, that this fleece of water, 
hanging to the surface of waters in still weather, 
is the occasion of very strange appearances, by the 
refraction of the vapours differing from and ex- 
ceeding that of common air: whence every thing _ 
appears raised, as houses like steeples, ships as on 
land above the water, the land raised, and as it ~ 
were, lifted from the sea, &c. 

4. The same experiments show that the evapo- 
ration in May, June, J uly, and August, which are 
nearly equal, are about three times as great as 
those in the months of November, December, Ja- 
nuary, and February. Philosophical Transac- 
tions, number 212. 

Dr. Brownrigg, in his Art of making common 
salt, p. 189, fixes the evaporation of some parts of 
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England at 73.8 inches during the monthsof May, 
June, July, and August; and the evaporation of 
the whole year at more than 140 inches. But the 
evaporation of the four summer months at Liver- 
pool, on a medium of four years, was found to. be 
only 18.88 inches. Also Dr. Hales calculates 
the greatest annual evaporation from the surface 
of the earthin England at 6.66 inches ; and there- 
fore the annual evaporation from a surface of wa- 
ter, is to the annual evaporation from the surface 
of the earth at Liverpool, nearly as 6 to 1. Philos. 
Trans. vol. 67, ubi supra. 

As a very considerable proportion of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water, and as this water is 
constantly evaporating and mixing with the atmo- 
sphere in the state of vapour, a precise determi- 
nation of the rate of evaporation must be of very 
great importance in meteorology. Accordingly, 
many experiments have been made to determine 
the point by different philosophers. No person 
has succeeded so completely as Mr. Dalton: but 
many curious particulars had been previously as- 
certained by the labours of Richman, Lambert, 
Watson, Saussure, De Luc, Kirwan, and others,— 
From these we learn that, 1. the evaporation is 
confined entirely to the surface of the water: 
hence it is in all cases proportional to the surface 
of the water exposed to the atmosphere. Much 
more vapour of course rises in maritime countries, 
or those interspersed with lakes, than in inland 
countries. 2. Much more vapour rises during hot 
weather than during cold: hence the quantity 
evaporated depends in some measure upon tem- 
perature, The precise law has been happily dis- 
covered by Mr. Dalton, who says, in general, the 
quantity evaporated from a given surface cf water 
per minute at any temperature, is to the quantity 
evaporated from the same surface at 212°, as the 
force of vapour at the first temperature is to the 
force of vapour at 212°, Hence, in order to dis- 
cover the quantity which will be lost by evapora- 
tion from water of a given temperature, we have 
only to ascertain the force of vapour at that tem- 
perature. Hence, we see that the presence of at- 
mospheric air obstructs the evaporation of water ; 


but this evaporation is overcome in proportion to * 


the force of the vapour. Mr. Dalton ascribes this 
obstruction to the vis inertie of air. 3. The quan- 
tity of vapour which rises from water, even when 
the temperature is the same, varies according to 
circumstances. It is least of all in calm weather, 
greater when a breeze ‘blows, and greatest of all 
with a strong wind. . Mr. Dalton has a given a 
table that shows the quantity of vapour raised 
from a circular surface of six inches in diameter 
in atmospheric temperatures. The first column 
expresses the temperature; the second the corre- 
sponding force of vapour ; the other three columns 
give the number of grains of water that would be 
evaporated from a surface of six inches in diameter 
in the respective temperatures, on the supposition 
of there being previously no aqueous vapour in 
the atmosphere. These columns present the ex- 
tremes, and the mean of evaporation likely to be 
noticed, or nearly such: for the first is calculated 
upon the supposition of 35 grains loss per minute, 
from the vessel of 31 inches in diameter ; the se- 
@ond 45, and the third 55 grains per minute, 


Force of 
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4, Such is the quantity of vapour which would 
rise in different circumstances, on the supposition 
that no vapour existed in the atmosphere. But 
this is a supposition which can never be admitted, 
as the atmosphere is in no case totally free from 
vapour. Now, when we wish to ascertain the rate 
at which evaporation is going on, we have only to 
find the force of the vapour already in the atmo- 
sphere, and subtract it from the force of vapour at 
_ the given temperature ; the remainder gives us the 
actual force of evaporation; from which, by the 
table, we readily find the rate of evaporation. — 
‘Thus, suppose we wish to know the rate of eva- 
poration at the temperature 59°. From the table, 
we see that the force of vapdur at 59° is 0.5, or 
<4 its force at 212°. Suppose we find by trials, 
that the force of the vapour already existing in 
the atmosphere is 0.25, or the half of 2. To as- 
certain the rate of evaporation, we must subtract 
the 0.25 from 0.5 ; the remainder 0.25 gives us the 
force of evaporation required: which is precisely 
one half of what it would be if no vapour had pre- 
viously existed inthe atmosphere. 5. As the force 
of the vapour actually in the atmosphere is seldom 
equal to the force of vapour of the temperature of 
the atmosphere, evaporation, with a few exceptions, 
may be considered as constantly going on. Various 
attempts have been made to ascertain the quan- 
tity evaporated in the course of a year; but the 
difficulty of the problem is so great,.that we can 
expect only an approximation towards a solution, 

If we believe Col. Williams, the evaporation 
from the surface of land covered with trees and 
other vegetables is one-third greater than from the 
surface of water; but this has not been confirmed 
by other philosophers. From his experiments it 
appears, that in Bradford, in New England, the 
evaporation, during 1772, amounted to 42.65 
inches, But, from the way that his experiments 
were conducted, the amount was probably too great. 

From an experiment of Dr. Watson, made on 
the 2d of June, 1779, after a month’s drought, it 
appears, that the evaporation from a square inch 
of a grass plot amounted to 1.2 grains in an hour, 
or 28.8 grains in 24 hours, which is 0.061 of an 
inch. In another experiment, after there had 
been no rain for a week, the heat of* the earth 
being 110°, the evaporation was found almost 
twice as great, or=0.108 of an inch in the day.— 
The mean of these two experiments is 0.084 inches, 
amounting for the whole of June to 2.62 inches. 
If we suppose this to bear the same proportion to 
the whole year that the evaporation in Dr. Dob- 
son’s experiments for June do to the annual eva- 
poration, we shall obtain an annual evaporation, 
amounting to about 22 inches. This is much 
smaller than that obtained by Col. Williams. But 
Dr. Watson’s method was not susceptible of pre- 
cision. He collected the vapour raised on the in- 
side of a drinking-glass; but it was impossible 
that the glass could condense much more than one 
half of what did rise, or would have been raised in 
other circumstances. But then the experiments 
were made in the hottest part of the day, when 
much more vapour is raised than during any part 
of it. 

The most exact set of experiments on the eva- 
poration from the earth was made by Mr. Dalton 
and Mr. Hoyle, during 1796, and the two suc- 
ceeding years. The method which they adopted 
was this: Having got a cylindrical vessel of tinned 
iron, ten inches in diameter, and three feet deep, 
there were inserted into it two pipes turned down- 


wards for the water to run off into bottles: the 
one pipe was near the bottom of the vessel; the 
other was an inch from the top. The vessel was 
filled up for a few inches with gravel and sand, 
and all the rest with good fresh soil. It was then 
put into a hole in the ground, and the space around 
filled up with earth, except on one side, for the 
convenience of putting bottles to the two pipes, 
then some water was poured on to sadden thé 
earth, and as much of it as would was suffered to 
run through without notice, by which the earth 
might be considered as saturated with water. For 
some weeks the soil was kept above the level of 
the upper pipe, but latterly it was constantly a 
little below it, which precluded any water running 
off through it. For the first year the soil at top 
was bare; but for the two last years it was co- 
vered with grass, the same as any green field.— 
Things being thus cireumstanced, a regular regis- 
ter was kept of the quantity of rain water that ran 
off from the surface of the earth through the upper 
pipe (whilst that took place), and also of the quan- 
tity of that which sunk down through the three 
feet of earth, and ran out through the lower pipe. 
A rain-gauge of the same diameter was kept close 
by to find the quantity of rain for any correspond- 
ing time. The weight of the water which ran 
through the pipes being subtracted from the water 
in the rain-gauge, the remainder was considered 
as the weight of the water evaporated from the 
earth in the vessel. 

From the experiments which were thus con- 
ducted, it appears that the quantity of vapour 
raised annually at Manchester is about 25 inches, 
If to this we add five inches for the dew with Mr. 
Dalton, it will make the annual evaporation 30 
inches. Now, if we consider the situation of Eng- 
Jand, and the greater quantity of vapour raised 
from water, it will not surely be considered as too 
great an allowance, if we estimate the mean an- 
nual evaporation over the whole surface of the 
globe at 35 inches. Now, 35 inches from every 
square inch, on the superficies of the globe, make 
94,450 cubic miles, equal to the water annually 
evaporated over the whole globe. Were this pro- 
digious mass of water all to subsist in the atmo- 
sphere at once, it would increase its mass by about 


_a twelfth, and raise the barometer nearly three 


inches: but this never happens; no day passes 
without rain in some part of the earth; so that 
part of the evaporated water is constantly preci- 
pitated again. Indeed it would be impossible for 
the whole of the evaporated water to subsist in 
the atmosphere at once, at least in the state of va- 
pour. Manchester Memoirs. 

But the grand question returns upon us, how is 
water taken up and retained in the atmosphere? It 
cannot be in the state of vapour, it is said, because 
the pressure is too great: there must, therefore, 
be a true chemical solution.. But when we con- 
sider that the surface of water is subject to a pres- 
sure equal to 30 inches of mercury, and that be- _ 
sides this pressure, there is a sensible affinity be- 
tween the particles of water themselves ; how does 
the insensible affinity of the atmosphere for water 
overcome hoth these powers? How does vapour,” 
which ascends with an elastic force of only half an 
inch of mercury, detach itself from water when it 
has the weight of 30 inches of mercury to oppose 
its ascent? This difficulty applies nearly the 
same to all theories of the solution of water in 
air; and it is therefore of consequence for every 
one, let him.adopt what opinion he may, to re- 
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atove it. Chemical solution but very ill explains 
it; for the affinity of air for vapour is always de- 
scribed as weak, and yet it must be sufficient to 
Overcome a pressufe so powerful as that of the 
atmosphere. Mr. Dalton is of opinion, that it is 
not till the depth of 10 or 12 strata of particles of 
any liquid, that the pressure upon each vertical 
column becomes uniform; and that several of the 
particles in the uppermost stratum are in realit 

subject to very little pressure. Chem, Philos, p- 193. 

Hence it appears, that we have not, as yet, any 
theory of evaporation which-is even plausible, 

EVA’SION. s. (evasum, Latin.) Excuse; 
subterfuge; sophistry ; artifice (Milton). 

EVA'SIVE. a..(from evade.) 1. Practising 
evasion; elusive (Pope). 2. Containing an 
evasion ; sophistical. 

EVA/SIVELY. ad. By evasion ; elusively ; 
sophistically. 

EVATES, and Eveaces, orders among 
the Druids. The former took care of the sa. 
crifices; the latter gave themselves up to con- 
templation. 

EUBQSA, the largest island in the AZgean 
sea after Crete, now called Negropont. It is 
separated from the continent of Beeotia by the 
narrow straits of the Euripus. Itis 150 miles 
long, and 37 broad in its most extensive parts. 
The principal town was Chalcis, and the whole 
island in process of time was subjected to the 
power of the Greeks. (Plin. Straub. &c.)—The 
only remarkable person of this name is one of 
the three daughters of the river Asterion, who 
was one of the nurses of Juno. 

EUBULIDES. The most remarkable of 
this name is a philosopher of Miletus, pupil 
and successor to Euclid. Demosthenes was 
one of his pupils. He severely attacked the 
doctrines of Aristotle. 

/ EUCALY’PTUS, in botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monogynia. Calyx su- 
perior, permanent, .truncate: covered, before 
flowering, with an entire deciduous lid or veil; 
capsule four-celled, opening at top, many- 
_ seeded. Fifteen species; some with the lid or 
veil conic; others hemispheric. All natives 
of New Holland. They are all trees or shrubs ; 
and afford, on being tapped, a considerable 
" portion of gummose or resinous fluid ; not un- 
frequently employed with success in diarrhceas. 

UCHARIST, the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper properly signifies giving thanks. The 
word in its original Greek, evyagscria, literally 
imports thanksgiving; being formed of «, 
bene, well, and ypc, gratia, thanks. This 
sacrament was instituted by Christ himself, 
and the participation of it is called commu- 
nion. The scriptural accounts of the institu- 
tion of the eucharist, prove clearly that it was 
a rite designed by God to keep up a continual 
remembranceof thedoctrine of the atonement. 
See Dr. A. Clarke’s learned Discourse on the 
Eucharist. 

-EUCHARISTICAL. a. (from eucharist.) 
1. Containing acts of thanksgiving (ay). 2. 
Relating to the sacrament of the supper of the 
Lord. 

EUCHITES, or Eucuirz, a sect who 
' were first formed into a religious body towards 
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the end of the fourth century, though their 
doctrine and ‘discipline subsisted in Syria, . 
Egypt, and other eastern countries before the 
birth of Christ; they were thus called because 
they prayed without ceasing, imagining that 
prayer alone was sufficient to save them. 
Their great foundation were those words of St. 

aul, Epist.i. to theThessalonians, chap.v. ver. 
17, pray without ceasing. The word is formed 
of the Greek evyn, prayer, whence evy:res, the 
same with the Latin precatores, prayers. ‘They 
were also called Enthusiasts and Messalians, a 
term of Hebrew origin, denoting the same as 
Euchites. The Euchites were a sort of 
mystics who imagined, according to the orien- 
tal notion, that two souls resided. in man, the 
one good, and the other evil; and who were 
zealous in expelling the evil soul or demon, 
and hastening the return of the good spirit of 
God, by contemplation, prayer, and singing of 
hymns. They also embraced the opinions 
nearly resembling the Manichean doctrine, and 
which they derived from the tenets of the 
oriental philosophy. 

EUC OLOGIUM. (euyoroysov.) A Greek 
term, signifying literally, a discourse on prayer. 
The word is formed of evyn, prayer, and Aoyos, 
discourse. The euchologium is properly the 
Greek ritual, wherein are preseribed the order 
and manner of every thing relating to the order 
and administration of their ceremonies, sacra- 
ments, ordinations, &c. 

EUCLASE. See Gemma. 

EU’CLEA, in botany, a genus of the class 
dicecia, order dodecandria. / wine four or five- 
toothed ; corol four or five-parted. Male; sta~ 
mens from twelve to fifteen. Female; germ 
superior ; styles two; berry two-celled. One 
species only: a Cape tree, with branching 
spread ; racemes axillary and nodding. 

EUCLID, an eminent philosopher of Me- 
gara, and the disciple of Socrates. Although 
he was extremely partial to his master, he dif- 
fered from him in the manner of teaching; for, 
instead of instructing his pupils in morals, he 
confined their attention wholly to the subtleties 
of logic. Hence his followers became noted 
wranglers, and were less desirousof discovering 
truth than of puzzling blockheads, 

Evcrtp, a famous mathematician of Alex- 
andria, who flourished B.C. 300. He immor- 
talized his name by his books on geometry, in 
which he digested all the propositions of the 
eminent geometricians who had preceded him, 
as ‘Thales, Pythagoras, and others. King Pto- 
lemy became one of his pupils, and his school 
became so famous, that Alexandria continued 
for ages the great university for mathematicians, 
The latest edition of his works is that of Gree 
gory, Oxford, folio, 1703. ' There have been 
published many editions. of his Elements in 
the course of the last two or three centuries, 
as by Billingsley, Commandine, De Chales, 
Barrow, Tacquet, Ozanam, Whiston, Martin, 
R.Simson, Bonnygastle, Playfair, and Ingram. 
The last four are generally esteemed the best ; 
though Barrow’s is particularly valuable, as it 
centains the whole fifteen books, and sir H, 
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Billingsley’s (in 1570), is not merely valuable 
on the same account; but is curious for its 
great age, and for the elaborate preface of John 
Dee, dated from his ‘‘poore house at Mortlake.” 

EU’COMIS, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order monogynia. Cerol inferior, 
six-parted, permanent, spreading; filaments 
united at the base into a nectary growing to the 
bottom of the corol. Five species; all Cape 

lants. 

EU'CRASY, 5. (evxpacix.) An agreeable 
well-proportioned mixture of qualities, where- 
by the body is in health (Quincy). 

EUDIOMETER. Sce Eupromertry. 

EUDIOMETRY. (cv3«, purity of air, and 
perpov, a scale or measure.) ‘lhe seience of de- 
termining the purity of atmospheric air, by 
measuring the proportion of oxygen (on which 
its respirable property depends) ina given quan- 
tity of it: whence the tests or instruments em- 
ployed in this science are denominated eudio- 
meters. 

When the composition of the atmosphere 
became first known to philosophers, it was 
taken for granted that the proportion of its 
oxygen varies at different times and in different 
places; and that upon this variation depends 
the purity or noxious qualities of air. Hence it 
became an object of great importance to get 
possession of a method to determine readily the 
quantity of oxygen ina given portion of air. 
Accordingly various methods were proposed, 
all of them depending upon the property which 
many bodies possess of absorbing the oxygen of 
the air without acting upon its azote. © 

These bodies were mixed with a certain 
known quantity of atmosphericair in graduated 
glass vessels, inverted over water, and the pro- 
portion of oxygen was determined by the dimi- 
nution of bulk. The eudiometers thus pro- 
posed by different chemists, may be reduced 
to four; that of nitrous gas, of sulphurets, of 
hydrogen gas, and of phosphorus. 


Eudiometer of Nitrous Gass. 


1. The first eudiometer was devised in conse- 
quence of Dr. Priestley’s discovery, that when 
nitrous gass is mixed with air over water, the 
bulk of the mixture diminishes rapidly, in 
consequence of the combination of the gass 
with the oxygen of the air, and the absorption 
of the nitric acid thus formed by the water. 
When nitrous gass is mixed with azotic gass, 
no diminution at all takes place. When it is 
mixed with oxygen gass in proper proportions, 
the absorption is conmaplete. Hence it is evi- 
dent, that in all cases of a mixture of these 
two gasses, thediminution will be proportional 
to the quantity of the oxygen. Of course it 
will indicate the proportion of oxygen in air; 
it will indicate the different quantities of 
oxygen which they contain, provided the com- 

onent parts of air be susceptible of variation. 

r. Priestley’s method was to mix together 
equal bulks of air and nitrous gass in a low jar, 
and then to transfer the mixture into a narrow 
graduated glass tube about three feet long, in 
order to measure the diminution of bulk. He 
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expressed this diminution by the number of 
hundred parts remaining. ‘Thus suppose he 
had mixed together equal parts of nitrous gass 
and air, the sum total of this mixture was 200 
(or 2°00) : suppose the residuum when mea- 
sured in the graduated tube to amount to 104 
(or 104), and of course that ninety-six parts of 
the whole had disappeared, he denoted the pu- 
rity of the air thus tried by 104. A more con- 
venient instrument was invented by Dr. Fal- 
coner of Bath; and Fontana greatly improved 
this method of measuring the purity of air. A 
description of his eudiometer was published by 
Ingenhousz in the first volume of his experi- 
ments; but it was Mr. Cavendish who first 
brought this endiometer to such a state of pre- 
cision, as to be enabled to ascertain correctly 
the constituents of air. His method was to 
put 125 measures of nitrous gass into a glass 
vessel, and to let up into it very slowly 100 
measures of the air to be examined, agitating 
the vessel containing the nitrous gass during 
the whole time. The diminution of bulk 
when the process was conducted in this way 
was almost uniform. ‘The greatest was 110, 
the least 106-8; the mean 108°2. The varia- 
tion he found to depend, not upon the air ex- 
amined, but upon the state of the water in 
which the experiment was made, If the ex- 
periment was reversed, by letting up the ni- 
trous gass to common air, he used 100 measures 
of each, and the diminution in that case was 
only gO measures. : 

This constancy in the diminution of the 
bulk of all the different specimens of common 
air examined, induced Mr. Cavendish to con- 
clude, that the proportion between the oxygen 
and azot in common air does not vary. Jo 
find the absolute quantity of oxygen in air, he 
mixed together oxygen gass and azot in various 
proportions, and at last found that a mixture of 
10 measures of the purest oxygen which he. 
could procure with 38 measures of azot, was 
just as much diminished by nitrous gass as the 
same bulk of common air. Hence he con- 
cluded that air is composed of 10 parts by bulk 
of oxygen, and 38 of azot, which gives us for 
its composition per cent. 

79°16 azot. 
20°84 oxygen. 


106:00 

Or very nearly 21 per cent. of oxygen gass. 

Other philosophers, who did not pay that 
rigid attention to precision which characterises 
all Mr. Cavendish’s experiments, obtained va- 
riableresults from the nitrous gass eudiometer. 
Most of the circumstances which occasion the 
variation, were pointed out by Cavendish ; 
but they seem to have escaped the observation 
of succeeding chemists. i umboldt’s attempt 
to render the eudiometer of Fontana accurate 
did not succeed. But Mr. Dalton has lately 
explained the anomalies in a very luminous 
manner. According to this philosopher, oxy- 
gen gass and nitrous gass are capable of uniting 
in two proportions: 21 measures of oxygen 
gass, or with twice 36-72 measures. Both of 
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these compounds are soluble in water. If the 
tube be wide, a considerable portion of nitrous 
gass Comes at once in contact with the oxygen. 
Hence the latter gass combines with a maxi- 
mum of nitrous, especially if agitation be em- 
ployed. Ina narrow tube theoxygen combines 
with the minimum of nitrous gass, provided no 
agitation be employed,/and the residue be 
poured soon intoanother vessel. When inter- 
mediate proportions are used, the absorption 
will beintermediate. Mr. Daltonrecommends 
a narrow tube; the nitrous gass is to be only in 
the proportion requisite to form the minimum 
combination ; no agitation is to be employed ; 
and when the diminution is completed, the 
gass must be transferred to another tube. To 
100 measures of air, add about 36 of nitrous 
gass ; note the diminution of bulk, and multi- 
ply it by ¥5; the product gives the bulk of 
oxygen in the air examined. In order to get 
rid of the anomalies which had perplexed for- 
mer experimenters, Mr. Davy proposed to em- 
ploy the nitrous gass in a different state. He 
caused sulphat or muriat of iron to absorb this 
gass to saturation, and employed the dark 
orown liquid thus obtained to deprive air of its 
oxygen. A small graduated glass tube, filled 
with the air to be examined, is plunged into 
the nitrous solution, and moved a little back- 
wards and forwards. The whole of the oxy- 
gen is absorbed in a few minutes. Thestate of 
greatest absorption ought to be marked, as the 
mixture afterwards emits a little gass, which 
would alter the result. By means of this, Mr. 
Davy examined the air at Bristol, and found it 
always to contain 0°21 of oxygen. Air sent to 
Dr. Beddoes from the coast of Guinea gave 
exactly the same result. 


Eudiometer of Sulphurets. 


2. For the second kind of eudiometer we 
are indebted to Scheele. It is merely a gradu- 


ated glass vessel, containing a given quantity 


of air, exposed to newly prepared liquid alka- 
line or earthy sulphurets, or to a mixture of 
iron filings and sulphur, formed into a paste 
with water. These substances absorb the 
whole of the oxygen of the air, which converts 
a portion of the sulphur into an acid. ‘The 
oxygen contained in the air thus examined is 
judged by the diminution of bulk which the 
air has undergone. This method is not only 
exceedingly simple, but it requires very little 
address, and yet is susceptible of as great accu- 
racy as any other whatever. ‘The only ob- 
jection to which it is liable is its slowness; for 
when the quantity of air operated on is consi- 
derable, several days elapse before the diminu- 
tion has reached its maximum. 
But this objection has been completely ob- 
viated by Mr. de Marti, who has brought 


Scheele’s eudiometer to a state of perfection. - 


He found that a mixture of iron filings and sul- 
phur does not answer well, because it emits a 
small quantity of hydrogen gass, evolved by the 
action of the sulphuric acid formed upon the 
iron; but the ALS sulphurets, formed 
by boiling together sulphur and liquid potash 


or lime water, answered the purpose perfectly: 
These substances, indeed, when newly pre- 
pared, have the property of absorbing a small 
portion of azotic gass; but they lose this pro- 
perty when saturated with that gass, which is 
easily eflected by agitating them for a-few mi- 
nutes with a small portion of atmospheric air. 
His apparatus is merely a glass tube, ten inches 
long, and rather Jess than half an inch in dia- 
meter, Open at one end, and hermetically seal- 
ed at the other. The close end is divided into 
100 equal parts, having an interval of one line 
between each division. The use of this tube 
is to measure the portion of air to be employed 
in the experiment. The tube is filled with 
water; and by allowing the water to run out 
gradually while the tube is inverted, and the 
open end kept shut with the finger, the gra- 
duated part is exactly filled with air. These 
hundred parts of air are introduced into a glass 
bottle filled with liquid sulphuret of lime, pre- 
viously saturated with azotic gass, and capable 
of holding from two to four times the bulk of 
the air introduced. The bottle is then to be 
corked with a ground glass stopper, and-agi- 
tated for five minutes. After this the cork is 
to be withdrawn, while the mouth of the 
phial is under water; and for the greater secu- 
rity, it may be corked and agitated again. 
After this, the air is to be again transferred to 
the graduated glass tube, in order to ascertain 
the diminution of its bulk. 

Air examined by this process suffers precise- 
ly the same diminution in whatever circum- 
stances the experiments are made : no variation 
is observed whether the wind be high or low, 
or from what quarter soever it blows; whe- 
ther the air tried be moist or dry, hot or cold; 
whether the barometer be high or low. Nei- 


‘ther the season of the year, nor the situation of . 


the place, its vicinity to the sea, to marshes, or 
to mountains, make any difference. Mr. De 
Marti found the diminution always between 
0:21 and 0°23. 


Eudiometer of Hydrogen Gass. 


3. The third kind of eudiometer was pro- 
posed by Volta. The substance employed by 
that philosopher to separate the oxygen from 
the air was hydrogen gass. His method was 
to mix given proportions of the air to be exa- 
mined and hydrogen gass in a graduated glass 
tube; to fire the mixture by an electric spark ; 
and to judge of the purity of the air by the 
bulk of the residuum. This method has been 
lately examined by Gay Lussac and Hum- 
boldt. They have found it susceptible of great 
precision. ie is one of the simplest and most 
elegant methods of estimating the proportion of 
oxygen in air. When 100 measures of hy- 
drogen are mixed with 200, or any greater bulk 
of oxygen up to 900 measures, the diminution 
of bulk after detonation is always 146 measures. 
The same diminution is obtained if the hydro- 
gen be increased up to a certain quantity. 
The result of their trials is, that 100 measures 
of oxygen gass require 200 of hydrogen for 
complete combustion, which coincides very 
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well with the trials previously made in this 
country. Hence the method of using this eu- 
diometer is very simple: mix together equal 
bulks of the air to be examined, and of hydro- 
gen gass, ascertain the diminution of bulk after 
combustion, divide it by three; the quotient 
represents the number of measures of oxygen 
in the air. A great number of trials, in dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, of mixtures of 200 
measures of air and as much hydrogen, gave al- 
most uniformly a diminution of bulk amount- 
ing to 126 measures. Now the third of 126 
is 42, the quantity of oxygen in 200 measures 
of air. Hence 100 parts of air, according to 
these trials, contain 21 of oxygen. 


Eudiometer of Phosphorus. 


4. Inthe fourth kind of eudiometer, the ab- 
straction of the oxygen of air is accomplished 
by means of phosphorus. his eudiometer 
was first proposed by Achard. It was consi- 
derably improved by Reboul, and by Seguin 


and Lavoisier; but Berthollet has lately brought 


it to a state of perfection. 

Instead of the rapid combustion of phos- 
phorus, this last philosopher has substituted its 
spontaneous combustion, which absorbs the 
oxygen of air completely ; and when the quan- 
tity of air operated on is small, the process is 
over in a short time. The whole apparatus 
consists in a narrow graduated tube of glass, 
containing the air to be examined, into which 
is introduced a cylinder of phosphorus fixed 
upon a glass rod, while the tube stands inverted 
over water. The phosphorus should be so long 
as to traverse nearly the whole of the air. Im- 
mediately white vapours rise from the phospho- 
rus and fill the tube. These continue till the 
whole of the oxygen combines with phospho- 
rus. They consist of phosphoric acid, which 
falls by its weight to the bottom of the vessel, 
and is absorbed by the water. The residuum 
is merely the azotic gass of the air, holding a 
portion of phosphorus in solution. Berthollet 
has ascertained, that by this foreign body its 
bulk is increased one-fortieth part. Conse- 
quently the bulk of the residuum, diminished 
by one-forty, gives us the bulk of the azotic 
eass of the air examined ; which bulk subtract- 
ed from the original mass of air gives us the 
proportion of oxygen gass containedinit. All 
the different experiments which have been 
made by means of this eudiometer agree pre- 
cisely in their result, and indicate that the pro- 
portions of the ingredients of air are always the 
same; namely, about0-21 parts of oxygen gass, 
and 0°79 of azotic gass. Berthollet found these 

roportions in Egypt and France, and we 
| be found them constantly in London, in all 
the different seasons of the year. 

Thus it appears that whatever method is em- 

loyed to abstract oxygen from air, the result 
is uniform, provided the experiment be pre- 
cisely made. They all indicate that common 
air consists very nearly of 21 parts of oxygen, 
and 79 of azot. Scheele and Lavoisier found 
27 per cent. of oxygen, but their methods were 
not susceptible of precision. Air, then, does 


not vary in its composition; the proportion 
between its constituents is constant in all places’ 
and in all heights. Gay Lussac examined air 
brought from the height of more than 21,000 
feet above Paris, and found it precisely the 
same as the air at the earth’s surface. 
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Eudiometers. 


The instruments employed in eudiometrical 
observations, as we have already observed, are 
denominated eudiometers; and consist of jars 
graduated in some particular manner for the 
purpose of experiment. ‘The jar employed for 
this purpose should be wider at the bottom than 
at the top, that it may stand securely: and in 
order to graduate it, weigh in the jar successive 
portions of distilled water, corresponding with 
the divisions of the cubic inch intended to be 
marked, and scratch the levels by the file or a 
diamond, and carry the lines of division nearly 
round the whole circumference of the jar; as 
otherwise some deception may easily arise in 
the use of it, unless the surfaces ofthe top and 
bottom of the jar should be exactly parallel to 
each other; for when graduated by successive 
quantities of water, it is obvious that the jar 
must stand on its closed end, and the contrary 
when graduated by portions of air. 

But this may be regarded as merely a gra- 
duated, and not, strictly speaking, an eudiome- 
trical jar. Eudiometrical vessels, however, 
have been contrived, in which the substance 
intended to analyze the contained air, by ab- 
sorbing a portion, may be conveniently applied 
to it. 

Of these, the first we shall notice is Dr. 
Hope's. It consists of two parts, the lower of 
which is a short thick bottle, with an upper 
and aside opening (the latter closed by.a glass 
stopple); and the higher part is a graduated 
tube closed at top, and accurately fitting into 
the lower bottle by grinding. ‘To use it, take 
off the tube, and All it quite full with the gass 
to be examined; and fill also the bottle with 
the eudiometrical liquid (sulphuret of lime, for 
example), and without shaking it, sink it in 
water. Then immersing the open end of the 
tube in the same vessel, bring it over the bottle 
and thrust it in. The bottle and tube may 
then be taken out and well shaken, that the 
liquor may thoroughly come in contact with 
the contained gass ; and the bottle from time to 
time re-immersed under water, and the side 
stopple a little loosened, that the water may 
rush in, to supply the partial vacuum produced 
by the absorption. his will, indeed, some- ~ 
what dilute the eudiometrical liquor, but not 
s0 as to prevent it from acting. When no 
more absorption takes place, the process is 
finished (which at longest only requires a few 
minutes), and the absorption is noted at once 
by the graduated scale ; or if the tube be not 
eraduated, the residual gass may be transferred 
to another that is. 

Another eudiometer has been invented by Mr. 
Davy, but rather for the analysis ofatmospheric 
air than of any other aérial compound. It 
consists simply ofa portion ofa glass barometer 
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tube, bent into two legs of equal lengths, both 
of which are furnished with glass stopples, 
and one of them graduated. It is thus used : 
the tube is of course filled with the air of the 
place which it occupies; or for greater cer- 
tainty, it may be first entirely filled with water, 
and then inverted ; by which means the ad- 
joining air will enter as the water falls out. 
Then holding it with the bead lowermost, and 
both the stopples out, drop down through the 
plain or ungraduaited side a little water, till it 
reaches the beginning of the graduation, and 
close the graduated side with the stopple, so 
that the air may occupy exactly the whole of 
the graduated space. Then pour down the 
plain side upon the water the eudiometrical li- 


-quor (sulphat of iron holding nitrous gass in 


solution) till this side is quite full, and close 
the stopple also. ‘The whole cavity will then 


~ contain a known portion of air in contact with 


the proper liquor, which, by agitation, will 
absorb all the oxygen of the air in a few se- 
conds, and by loosening the stopple of the 
plain side under water, the residuary gass on 
the other side will shrink to its proper volume, 
and may be estimated immediately. 

EUDOSIA, AtTHENIA (before her con- 
yersion to Christianity), a celebrated lady, 
the daughter of Leontius, philosopher of 
Athens; who gave her such a learned educa- 
cation, that at his death he left her only asmall 
legacy, saying she was capable of making her 
own fortune; but pleading at Athens without 
success against her two brothers, for a share in 
her father’s estate, she carried her cause per- 
sonally by appeal to Constantinople ; recom- 
mended herself to Pulcheria, the sister of the 
emperor Theodosius the younger ; embraced 
Christianity, was baptized by the name of Eu- 
dosia, and soon after married to the emperor. 
Their union lasted a considerable time: but a 
difference at last taking place, on account of 
the emperor’s jealousy excited by Chrysa- 
pius the eunuch, she retired to Jerusalem, 
where she spent many years in building and 
adorning churches and relieving the poor. 
Dupin says, that she did not return thence till 
after the emperor's death ; but Cave tells us, 
that she was reconciled to him, returned to 
Constantinople, and continued with him till 
his death ; after which she went again to Pa- 
lestine, where she spent the remainder of her 
life in pious works. She died in the year 460, 
according to Dupin; or 459, according to 
Cave: the latter observes, that on her death- 
bed she took a solemn oath, by which she de- 
clared herself entirely free from any stains of 
unchastity. She was the author of a para- 
phrase on the first eight books of the Old Tes- 
tament in heroic verse ; and of a great number 
of poems, which are lost. 

EUDOXIA, a daughter of Theodosius the 
younger, who married the emperor Maxim us, 
and invited Genseric the Vandal over ito 
Italy. 

EUDOXIANS, a party orsectin the fourth 
century, so denominated from their leader Eu- 
doxius, patriarch of Antioch and Constantino- 
ple, a great defender of the Arian doctrine. 
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The Endoxians adhered to the errors of the 
Arians, &c. maintaining, thatthe son was cre- 
ated out of nothing, &c. 

EUDOXUS, of Cnidus, a city of Caria, in 
Asia Minor, flourished about 370 years before 
Christ. He learned geometry from Archytas, 
and afterwards travelled into Egypt to learn 
astronomy and other sciences. ‘I‘here he and 
Plato studied together, as Laertius informs us, 
for the space of 13 years ; and afterwards came 
to Athens, fraught with all sorts of knowledge, 
which they had imbibed from the mouths of 
the priests. Here Eudoxus opened a school ; 
which he supported with so much glory and 
renown, that even Plato, though his friend, is 
said to have envied him. Eudoxus composed 
Elements of Geometry, from whence* Euclid 
literally borrowed, as mentioned by Proclus. 
Cicero calls Eudoxus the ‘greatest astronomer 
that had ever lived: and Petronius says, he 
spent the latter part of his life upon the top of 
a very high mountain, that he might contem- 
plate the stars and the heavens with more con- 
venience and less interruption : and we learn 
from Strabo, that there were some remains of 
his observatory at Cnidus, to be seen even in 
his time. He died in the 53d year of his age 
(Huiton.) 

EVE, the mother of all mankind, who, be- 
ing deluded by the serpent, occasioned the fall, 
and all its dismal consequences. 

EVE. E'ven. s. (xen, Saxon.) 1. The 
close of the day (May). 2. The vigil or fast 
to be observed before a holiday (Duppa). 

EVECTION, is used by soine astronomers 
for the liberation of the moon; being an ine~ 
quality in her motion, by which, at or near the 
quadratures, she is not in a line drawn through 
the centre of the earth to the sun, as she 1s at 
the sizygies, or conjunction and opposition, 
but makes a small angle with that line. 

The term evection is used by some astrono- 
mers to denote that equation of the moon’s 
motion, which is proportional to the sine of 
double the distance of the moon from the sun, 
diminished by the moon’s anomaly. 

The general and constant effect of the evec- 
tion is to diminish the equation of the centre 
in the sizygies, and to augment it in the qua- 
dratures. If this diminution and augmenta- 
tion were always the same, the evection would 
depend solely on the angular distance. of the 
moon from the sun; but its absolute value va- 
ties likewise with the distance of the moon 
from the perigee of its orbit. The period of 
the evection differs very little from a periodical 
revolution of the moon, it is 27°178533 days. 

Representing the moon by the sign © , and 
the sun by @, the evection may be expressed 
b 
¥ 034018 sin, (2 dist. ( © ~-mean anom. 

( ). From this it will be easy to trace the suc- 
cessive variations of this inequality : for, it will 
only be requisite to consider the divers values 
which its argument may assume. If, for exam- 
ple, we would know the case where it attains its 
maximum, we have only to inquire when the 
angle2dist. ( @—meananom. (, becomes 
equal to 90° or to 2709 ; because then the sine 
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of that angle being equal to unity taken posi- 
tively or negatively, the evection will become 
+1:934018=1° 20’ 25". The first value will 
Obtain in the quadrature, for instance, when 
the mean anomaly will be equal to 90° ; for 
we shall then have 2 dist. € © =180°, and 2 
dist. (€ ©@ — mean anom. € =180°—g0°. 
On the contrary, the evection will disappear, 
when the argument iseither 0° or 180°, which 
happens, for example, in the sizygies, when 
the moon will be in its perige or apoge ; be- 
cause .in that case the distance of the moon. 
from the sun is either 0° or 180°, and it is the 
same with the mean anomaly. - But by the va- 
rious combinations and mutations of the two 
angles which form the argament of the evec- 
tion, the greatest and the least values occur 
again, according to the values of that argument 
in several other points of the orbit. In gene- 
ral, in the conjunctions the evection will have 
a contrary sign to the equation of the centre; 
for its argument then becomes —mean anom. 
©, which will in that case give a negative 
sion if the anomaly is less than 180°, anda 
positive sign if it be greater; but in the former 
case the equation of the centre 15 additive, in 
the latter it is subtractive. 

It will be the same at the oppositions, as we 
may easily assure ourselves ; since we see that 
in general in the sizygies the evection is sub- 
tractive from the equation ofthe centre; while, 
oa the contrary, it becomes additive in the qua- 


dratures. Thus the early observers, who only | 


determined the elements of the lunar theory by 
means of eclipses, and solely with the view of 
predicting those phenomena, found the equa- 
tion of the centre too small by all the quanti- 
ties of the evection in the sizygies. 

We may easily find the period of the evec- 
tion from the variations of the angle on which 
it depends: it is merely necessary to compute 
the changes that angle undergoes in a given 
time, and thence to infer by a simple propor- 
tion the number of days required to produce a 
yariation of 363°. This period we have sta- 
ted near the conimencement of the present ar- 
ticle. 

EVELYN (John), an ingenious writer of 
the last century. He was born at Wotton, in 
Surrey, in 1620, and educated at Baliol-college, 
Oxford. In 1644 he went on his travels, and 
improved himself greatly in the knowledge of 
antiquities and the arts. About 1650 he mar- 
ried a daughter of sir Robert Brown, the ln- 
glish ambassador.at Paris, and thereby became 
possessed of Sayes Court, a seat in the county 
of Kent, whither he retired, and composed se- 
veral books, political and philosophical. He 
was not, however, so absorbed in study as to 
neglect public affairs, for on the death of Rich- 
ard Cromwell he laboured zealously in bring- 
ing about the restoration. On the king's re- 
turn he was honoured with particular marks 
of his attention: and at the establishment of 
the royal society he became one of the first 
members. In 1062 appeared his Sculptura, or 
the History and Art of Chalcography and En- 
eraving in Copper, with an ample enuniera- 
tion of the most renowned masters and their 
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works; to which is annexed, a new manner of 
engraving, or mezzotinto, communicated by 
his royal highness prince Rupert to the author 
of this treatise, 8vo. In 1664 Mr. Evelyn-was 
appointed one’ of the commissioners to take 
care of the sick and wounded; and the 
same year came out his great work, entitled, 
Sylva, or a Discourse of Forest Trees, folio, 
which work has gone through several editions. 
At his entreaty it was that lord Henry Howard 
presented the university of Oxford with the 
Arundelian marbles, for which that learned ~ 
body returned Mr. Evelyn their thanks. He 
was appointed one of the commissioners for 
repaTdiae St. Paul’s, and paid considerable 
attention to that great work. In 1669 he was 
honoured with the degree of LL.D. by the 
university of Oxford, and about the same time 
was appointed one of the commissioners of the 
new board of trade. At the accession of James 
II. he was made one of the commissioners for 
executing the office of lord privy seal, and after 
the revolution he was appointed treasurer of 
Greenwich hospital. In 1697 appeared his 
Numismata, or Diane of Medals, in folio. 
This ingenious and indefatigable man died in 
the g6th year of his age, in 1706, and was 
buried with his ancestors at Wotton. He 
wrote a great number of books besides those 
above mentioned. 

E/VEN. a. (efen, Saxon.) 1. Level; not, 
rugged ; not unequal (Newton). 2. Uniform 5 
equal to itself (Prior). 3. Level with ; paral- 
lel to (Exodus). 4. Not having inclination 
any way (Shakspeare). 5. Not having any 
part higher or lower than the other (Davies). 
6. Equal on both sides ; fair (South). 7.With- 
out any thing owed, either good or ill ; out of 
debt (Shakspeare). 8. Calm; not subject to 
elevation or depression ; not uncertain (Pope). 
g. Capable to be divided into equal parts; not 
odd (Taylor). 

Even NUMBER, EVENLY EVEN NUMBER, 
and EVENLY ODD NUMBER. See Num- 
BER. 

To E’'ven.,.v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
makeeven. 2. To make out of debt (Shak- 
speare). 3. To level; to make level (Raleigh). 

To E’ven. v. n. To be equal to (Carew). 

E' ven. ad. (often contracted to ev’n.) 1. 
Verily (Spenser). 2. Notwithstanding (Dry- 
den). 3. Likewise; not only so, but also (AZ- 
terbury). 4. So muchas (Sw?f?). 

EVENHA‘NDED. a. (even and handed.) 
Impartial; equitable (Shakspeare). 

E/VENING. s. (efen, Saxon.) The close 
of the day; the beginning of night (/Vatts). 

EVENLY, (from even.) 1. Equally ; uni- 
formly (Bentley). 2. Levelly; without aspe- 
rities (Wotton). 3. Without inclination to 
either side; horizontally (Brerewood). 4. 
Impartially ; without favour or enmity (Bac.). 

EVENNESS. s. (from even.) 1. State of 
beingeven. 2. Uniformity ; regularity (Grew). 
3. Equality of surface; levelness. 4. Freedom 
from inclination to either side; horizontal po- 
sition (Hooker). 5. Impartiality; equal re- 
spect. 6. Calmness; freedom from perturba- 
tion ; equanimity (A/terbury). 


EVE 
E/VENSONG. s. (even and song.) 1. The 


~ form of worship used in the evening (Taylor). 
2. The evening; the close of the day (Dry- 


den). 

E’ VENTIDE-. s. (evenand tide.) The time 
of evening (Spenser). 

EVENT. s. (eventus, Latin.) 1. An aeci- 
dent ; any thing that happens, good or bad 
(Ecclus). 2.'The consequence of an action ; 
the conclusion ; the upshot ( Dryden). 

-ToEVEINTERATE, v. a. (eventero, Lat.) 
To rip up ; to open the belly (Brown). 

EVENTFUL. a. (evené and full.) Full of 
incidents (Shakspeare). 

ToEVE'NTILATE. v. n. (eventilo, Lat.) 
1. To winnow; to sift out. 2. To examines 
to discuss. 

EVENTUAL. a. (from event.) Happening 
in consequence of any thing ; consequential. 

EVENTUALLY. ad. In the event; in the 
last result ; in the consequence (Boyle). 

EVENUS, a river of AXtolia, fowing into 
the Ionian sea. It receives its name from Eve- 
nus, son of Marsand Sterope, who being una- 
ble to overcome Idas, who had promised him 
his daughter Marpessa in marriage, if he sur- 

_passed him in running, grew so desperate that 
he threw himself into the river, which after- 
wards bore his name. (Ovid). 

EVER. ad. (epne, Saxon.) 1. At any 
time (Tillotson). 2. At all times; always; 
without end (Hooker). 3. For ever. Eternal- 
ly; to perpetuity (Phil.). 4. At one time 
(Spenser). 5- Inany degree{Hall). 6. A 
word of enforcement, or aggravation. As soon 
as ever he had done it (Shakspeare). 7. EVER 
a. Any (Shakspeare). 8. It is often contracted 
into eer. Q. It is much used in composition 
in the sense of always: as evergreen, green 
throughout the year ; everduring, enduring 
without end. 

EVERBU’BBLING. a. Boiling up with 
perpetual murmurs (Crashaw). 

EVE’RBURNING, a. Unextinguished 
( Milton). 

EVE/RDURING. a. Eternal; 
without end (Raleigh). 

EVERGETES, a surname, signifying be- 
nefactor, given. to Philip of Macedonia, and 
commonly to the kings of Syria and Pontus. 

EVERGREEN. a. Verdant throughout 
the year (Milton). dere 

P’vercreen. s. A plant that retains its 
verdure through all the seasons (Evelyn). 

EVERGREEN OAK, in botany. See QUER- 
cus. 

EvEeRGREEN THORN, see 
MEsPILUus. : 

EVERHO’NOURED. a. Always held in 
honour or esteem (Pope). 

EVERLA'STING. a. Enduring without 


end; perpetual ; immortal ; eternal (//am- 


enduring 


in botany. 


mond). 

EverLAstine, in botany. See GNa- 
PHALIUM. 

EvERLASTING FLOWER. See Gom- 
PHRENA. 


-EvERLASTING PEA. Sce LATHYRUS. 
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Everta’stine.s. Eternity (Psalmsy. 

EVERLASTINGLY. ad. Eternally ; 
without end (Shakspeure). 

EVERLA/STINGNESS. s. Eternity; per- 

etuity ; an indefinite duration (Donne). 

EVERLIVING. a. Living without end ; 
immortal; eternal ; incessant (Newdon). ~ 

EVERMORE. ad. Always; eternally (Tl- 
lotson). 

EVERO’PEN. a. Never closed ; not at any 
time shut (Taylor). 

EVERPLE/ASING. a. Delighting at all 
times ; never ceasing to give pleasure (Sidney). 

To EVERSE. v. a. (eversus, Latin.) ‘To 
overthrow ; to subvert: not used (Glanville). 

EVERSHOT, atown in Dorsetshire, with 
a market on Fridays. Lat. 50.52 N. Lon. 
2.55 W. : 

To EVE'RT. v. a. (everto, Latin.) To de- 
stroy; to overthrow (Ayliffe). 

EVERWA‘TCHFUL. a. Always vigilant 
(Pope). 2» 

E/VERY. a. (eefen ealc, Saxon.) 1, Each 
one of all (Hammond). 2. EVERY-WHERE. 
In all places ( Hooker). 

EVERYO'UNG. a. Not subject to old 
age ; undecaying (Pope). 

E’/VESDROPPER. s. (eaves and dropper.) 
Some mean fellow that skulks about a house 
in the night to listen (Dryden). 

EVESHAM, a borough in Worcestershire, 
with a market on Mondays. It is seated ona 
hill which rises witha gradual ascent from the 
Avon, over which is a stone bridge. It was 
formerly famous for an abbey: it now has 3 
churches. Lat. 52.4 .N. Lon. f. 45 W. 

Evesuam (The Vale of), in Worcester- 
shire, on the banks‘of the Avon, which flows 
along theS. E. port of the county in its course 
to meet the Severn. is celebrated for its 
fertility and beauty; and, beside the usual ob- 


“jects of agriculture, great quantities of garden- 


stuff are here erown, and sent to the towns 
around to a considerable distance. In this 
vale, Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, was 
defeated and slain, in 1265, the very year in 
which, by virtue of his usurped authority, that 
admirable part of our constitution, the house 
of commons, is said to have first received its 
existence. 

To EVE/STIGATE. v. a. (evestigo, Lat.) 
To search out. 

EUGENE (Francis), prince of Savoy, de- 
scended from Carignan, one of the three 
branches of the house of Savoy, and son of Eu- 
eene Maurice, general of the Swiss and Gri- 
sons, governor of Champagne, and earl of 
Soissons, was born in 1663. Louis XIV. to 
whom he became afterwards so formidable an 
enemy, thought him so unpromising a youth, 


that he refused him preferment both in the 


church and the state, thinking him too much 
addicted to pleasure to be useful in either. 
Prince Eugene, in disgust, quitted France; 
and, retiring to Vienna, devoted himself to the 
imperial service. ‘The war between the em- 
peror and the ‘Turks afforded the first opportu- 
nity of exerting his military talents; and every 
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eampaign proved a new step in his advance- 
ment to the highest offices in the army. He 
gave the Turks a memorable defeat at Zenta ; 
commanded the German forcesin Italy, where 
he foiled marshal Villeroy in. every engage- 
ment, and at length took him prisoner. Our 
limits do not allow a detail of his cam algns ; 
but prince Eugene distinguished ieee great- 
ly, when the emperor and queen Anne united 
against the exorbitant power of Louis XIV. 
He died at Vienna in the yéar 1736 ; and was 
as remarkable for his modesty and liberality, as 
for his abilities in the field and the cabinet. 

EUGENIA, Yamboo. Clove-tree. In 
botany, a genus of the class icosandria, order 
monogynia. Calyx four-cleft, superior ; pe- 
tals four; berry one-celled, many-seeded. 
‘Twenty-nine species ; natives of the East or 
West Indies, or South America. Generally 
trees rising to between twenty and thirty feet ; 
bearing a plum-shaped fruit, inclosing a single 
nut. 

The two following species are particularly 
worth noticing: 

1. &. jambos. Malabar plum. Leaves very 
entire, lanceolate ; poldnelss terminal, about 
four-flowered. The fruit is eaten both fresh, 
and preserved in sugar. A conserve is made of 
the flowers for medicinal purposes, and most 
commonly used as an astringent. 

2. E. caryophyllata. Aromatic clove-tree. 


Leaves very entire, oblong, rather acute; pa-_ 


nicles axillary and terminal ; peduncles tri- 
chotomous ; calyx repand; fruit elliptic. This 
has formerly been regarded as a distinct genus 
of the polyandrian, monogynian class and or- 
der, and described under the generic name ca- 
ryophyllus. A minuter examination, however, 
has sufficiently proved that the present is its 
true situation. ht is a mative of the Moluccas, 
and especially of Amboyna, where it is prin- 
cipally cultivated. In its bark it resembles the 
olive, and is of the usual sizeof the laurel. No 
verdure grows beneath it. It bears a great 
number of branches, at the extremities of 
which are produced vast quantities of flowers 
that are at first white, then green, and at last 
pretty red and hard, in which state they con- 
stitute our officinal cloves. They contain a 
prodigious quantity of oil, and have an oily 
feeling to the pressure of the finger. 

EUGH. s. A tree ; the yew (Dryden). 

Lo EVI'CT. v. a. (evinco,) Latin. 1. To 
tlispossess of by a judicial course. 2.. To take 
away by a sentence of law (K, James). 3. To 
prove ; to evince (Cheyne). 

_ EVICTION. s. (from evicé.) 1. Dispos- 
ession or deprivation bya definitive sentence of 
a court of judicature (Bacon). 2 Proof; evi- 
dence (L’ Estrange). 

E’/VIDENCE. s. (French.) 1. The state 
of being evident ; clearness ; notoriety; indu- 
bitable certainty. 2. Testimony; proof (J%l- 
Jotson). 3. Witness ; one that gives evidence 
(Bentley). 

To E’vipence. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To prove ; to evince (Tillotson). 2. To show; 
to make discovery of (Miiton). ; 
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EvipEnce, in law, is the testimony addue- 
ed before a court or magistrate of competent 
jurisdiction, by which such court or magistrate 
are enabled to ascertain any fact which may be 
litigated between the parties. 

This may be of two kinds, viz. written or 
verbal: the former by deeds, bonds, or other 
written documents; the latter by witnesses ex- 
amined viva voce. 

Evidence may be further divided into abso- 
lute and presumptive ; the former is direct, in 
positive or absolute affirmance or denial of any 
particular fact; the latter collateral, and from 
the conduct of the parties, affords an inference 
that such a particular fact did or did not occur. 

The party making an affirmative allegation 
which is denied by his adversary, is in general 
required to prove it: unless, indeed, a man is 
charged with not doing an act, which by law 
he is required todo; for here a different rule 
must necessarily prevail. And the rule is, 
that the evidence must be applied to the parti- 
cular fact in dispute; and therefore, no evi- 
dence not relating to the issue, or in some 
manner connected with it, can be received ; nor 
can the character of either party, unless put in 
issue by the very proceeding itself, be called in 
question ; for the cause is to be decided on its 
own Circumstances, and not to be prejudice 
by any matter foreign to it. 

It is an established principle, ' that the best 
evidence the nature of the case will admit shall 
be produced ; for if it appears that better evi- 
dence might have been brought forward, the — 
very circumstance of its being withheld fur- 
nishes a suspicion that it would have prejudic- 
ed the party in whose power it is, had he pro- 
duced it. ~ Thus, if a written contract is inthe 
custody of the party, no verbal testimony can 
be received of its contents. 

The law never gives credit to the bare asser~ 
tion of any one, however high his rank or pure 
his morals : but requires (except in particuiar 
cases with respect to Quakers) the sanction of 
an oath, and the personal attendance of the 
party in court that he may be examined and 
cross-examined by the different parties ; and 
therefore, in cases depending on parole or ver- 
bal evidence, the testimony of persons who are 
themselves conversant with the facts they relate 
must be produced; the law paying no regard, 
exceptunder special circumstances, to any hear= 
say evidence. Thus in some cases, the memo- 
randum in writing made at the time, bya per- 
son since ‘deceased, in the ordinary way of his 
business, and which is corroborated by other 
circumstances, will be admitted as evidence of 
the fact. 

Witnesses are summoned by writ of subpoe- 
na, to attend on penalty of 100/. to the king, 
and 10/. to the party, by statute 5 Eliz. c. g. 
besides damages sustained by their non-attend- 
ance. All witnesses of all religions, who be- 
lieve in a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, are received, but not persons infamous 
in law by their crimes, nor persons directly in- 
terested in the matter in issue ; and no counsel 
or attorney shall be compelled to disclose the 
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sécrets intrusted to him by his client, but he 
may give evidence of facts which he knew by 
other means than for the purpose of the cause. 
One witness is sufficient to any fact, except 
in high treason, when by statutes 1 Edw. VL. 
c.12, and 5 and 6 Edw. VI. c. 11, two are 
required, but that is only in treasons of conspi- 
racy against the state, and not treasons relat- 
ing to the coin, &c. The oath of the witness 
is to speak the truth ; the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, and all evidence is to 
be given in open court. 

- The general rules of evidence are, 1. The 
best evidence must be given that the nature 
of the thingis capable of. 2. No person inte- 
rested in the question can be a witness; but 
to this there are exceptions, as first, in crimi- 
nal prosecutions ; secondly, for general usage, 
for convenience of trade, as a servant to prove 
the-delivery of goods, though it tends to clear 
himself of neglect. 3. Where the witness ac- 
quires the interest by his own act, after the 

arty who calls him has a right to his evidence. 
The third rule is, that hearsay of a matter of 
fact is no evidence; but of matter of reputa- 
tion, such as a custem, it is in some sort evi- 
dence. 4. Where a general character is the 
matter in issue, particular facts may be receiv- 
ed in evidence, but not where it occurs inciden- 
tally. 5. In every issue the affirmative is to be 
proved. 6. No evidence need be given of what 
is agreed, or not denied upon the pleadings. 

In criminal cases the same rules prevail, but 
evidence of the confessions of the party should 
be received with caution, and are rejected when 
obtained through promises or threats. Pre- 
sumptive evidence should be admitted with 
caution, and two excellent rules are given by 
sir Matthew Hale, that no one should be con- 
victed of stealing goods of a person actually 
unknown, unless there is a proof of a felony 
actually committed ; and none tried for mur- 
der, until the murdered body be found. 

As no one can be a witness for himself, it 
follows of course, that husband and wife, 
whose interest the law has united, are incom- 
petent to give evidence on behalf of each other, 
or of any person whose interest is the same ; 
and the law, considering the policy of mar- 
riage, also prevents them giving evidence 
against each other : for it would be hard that a 
wife, who could not be a witness for her hus- 
band, should be a witness against him; sucha 

‘rule would occasion implacable divisions and 
quarrels between them. In like manner, as 

the law respects the private peace of men, it 
considers the confidential communications 
made for the purpose of defence in a court of 
justice. By permitting a party to intrust his 
cause in the hands of a third person, it esta- 
blishes a confidence and trust between the cli- 
ent and person so employed. 

Barristers and attorneys, to whom facts are 
related professionally during a cause, or 1n con- 
templation of it, are neither obliged nor per- 
mitted to disclose the facts so divulged during 
the pendency of that cause, nor at any future 
time ; and if a foreigner, in communication 
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with his attorney, has recourse to an interpre 
ter, he is equally bound to secrecy. 

Lord ENlenborough, upon the authority of 
lord chief justice Tully, has recently laid down 
a very important doctrine, viz. that no witness 
shall be bound to answer any question which 
tends to degrade himself, or to show him to 
be infamous. 

E/VIDENT. a, (French.) Plain ; appa- 
rent ; notorious (Brown). 

E’'VIDENTLY. ad. Apparently ; certain- 
ly; undeniably (Prior). © 

E'VIL. (ypel, Saxon.) 1. Having bad 
qualities of any kind; not good (Psalms). 
2. Wicked; bad; corrupt (Matthew). 3. 
Unhappy ; miserable ; calamitous (Proverts ). 
4, Mischievous ; destructive (Genesis). 

Evit. s. (generally contracted to ill.) 1. 
Wickedness ; acrime (Shakspeare). ¥. In- 
jury; mischief (Proverbs). 3. Malignity ; 
corruption (Ecclesiusticus). 4. Misfortune; 
calamity (Job). 5. Malady ; disease (Shuk- 
speare). 

Evii:(Malum), in ethics, a privation or 
absence of some proper or necessary good, or 
of some measure or degree thereof. 

Evil is either natural or moral ; between 
which there is this relation, that moral evil 
produces natural. ; 

Evit (Moral), is defined a deviation from 
right reason ; a discernment of right from 
wrong, being given us as a guide to our ac- 
tions; or itis the disagreement between the 
actions of a moral agent and the rule of those 
actions, whencesoever it is derived and howso- 
ever made known ; and no action can be mo- 
rally evil unless the agent be properly such, 
intelligent and free, and capable of distinguish- 
ing, choosing, and acting for himself. This 
the philosophers call inhonestum,- and turpe, 
as staining the image of God, and sullying our 
original beauty, likewise malum culpz. 

Evit (Natural), is a want of something 
necessary to the bene esse, or perfection of a 
thing, or toits answering all its purposes : such 
are defects of the body, blindness, lameness, 
hunger, diseases, death. This species is de- 
nominated triste, injuacundum, noxium, and 
malum peene. 

Again, evil is either absolute, as envy, im- 

iety, &c. or relative, as meat, which in itself 
hehe good, may be evil to a man on account 
of some disease ; as wine to a feverish person, 
&ce. 

On the subject of this article there is a ques- 
tion which has perplexed mankind in all ages. 
If the world is conducted by a wise and bene- 
volent Being, how came evil to be introduced 
into it? The ancient Persians resolved the 
question, by asserting the existence of two 
gods, Oromasdes the author of good, and Ari- 
manius the author of evil. From them the 
Christian Heretics called Manichees borrowed 
their doctrine of two opposite coeternal prin- 
ciples. Both the Platonists and Stoies ascribed 
the origin of evil to the perverseness or imper- 
fection of matter, which they thought the 
Deity could not alter; and Pythagoras imagin- 
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eda state of pre-existence, in which the souls 
of men had committed offences, for which 
they are here suffering the punishment. But 
these hypotheses are some of them impious, 
and all unsatisfactory. 

Taking the expression in its most extensive 
sense, the evils to which the human race are 
exposed may be reduced to pain, uneasiness, 
disappointment of appetites, and death; of 
which not one could have been wholly pre- 
vented without occasioning greater evils, in- 
consistent with the perfect goodness of the 
Creator. As long as we have solid bodies ca- 
pable of motion, supported by food, subject to 
the influence of the atmosphere, and divisible, 
they must necessarily be liable to dissolution or 
death: but if a man could suffer death, or have 
his limbs broken, without feeling pain, the 
human race had been long ago extinct. A 
fever is a state of the body in which the fluids 
are in great disorder, we should have no in- 
ducement to pay the proper attention to our 
state, and should certainly die unawares, with- 
out suspecting ourselves to be in danger ; where- 
as, under the present administration of divine 
Providence, the pain and sickness of the disease 
compel us to have recourse to the remedies 
proper for restoring us to soundness and to 
health. _ Of the uneasinesses to which we are 
liable, and which are not the effect of immedi- 
ate pain, the greatest has been sometimes said 
to arise from the apprehension of death, which 
constantly stares us in the face, and frequently 
embitters all our pleasures even in the hour of 
perfect health. But tls dread of death is 
implanted'in our breasts for the very best of 
purposes. Had we no horror.at the apprehen- 
sion of death, we should be apt, whenever any 
misfortune befel us, to quit this world rashly, 
and rush unprepared into the presence of our 
judge: but the horror which attends our re-. 
fiections on our own dissolution, arising not 
from any apprehensions of the pain of dying, 
but from our anxiety concerning our future 
state of existence, tends strongly to make us act, 
while we are here, in such a manner as to 
ensure our happiness hereafter. Add to this, 
that the fear of death is the greatest support of 
human laws. Weevery day see persons break- 
ing through all the regulations of society and 
good life, notwithstanding they know death 
to be the certain consequence, and feel all the 
horrors of it that are natural to man; and, 
therefore, were death divested of these horrors, 
how insignificant would capital punishments 
be as guardians of the laws, and how insecure 
would individuals be in civil society ¢ 

With regard to the unavoidable misfortunes 
and anxieties of our present state, so far from 
being truly hurtful in themselves, they are 
proofs of divine beneficence. When we see 
men displeased with their situation, when we 
hear them complain of the difficulties, the mi- 
series, and the cares of life, of the hardships 
which they have undergone, and the labours 
which still lie before them ; instead of account- 
ing them unfortunate, we ought to regard them 
as active beings, placed in the only situation 


that is fit for the improvement of their nature. 
That discontent, those restless wishes to 1m- 
prove their condition, are so many sure indica- 
tions that their faculties will not languish.— 
They who are in the least degree accustomed 
to observe the human character know well the 
influence which pleasure and repose have in 
enfeebling every manly principle, and how ca- 
pable they are of attaching us even to a sordid 
and dishonourable existence. 

Happy indeed it is for the human race, that 
the number of those men is small whom Pro- 
vidence has placed in situations in which per- 
sonal activity is unnecessary. By far the greater 
number are compelled to exert themselves, to 
mix and to contend with their equals, in the 
race of fortune and of honour. It is thus that 
our powers are called forth, and that our na- 
ture reaches its highest perfection. It is even 
perhaps a general truth, that they who have 
struggled with the greatest variety of hard- 
ships, as they always acquire the highest energy 
of character, so if they have retained their in- 
tegrity, and have not sunk entirely in the con- 
test, seldom fail to spend their remaining days 
respectable and happy, superior to passion, — 
and secured from folly by the possession of a 
wisdom dearly earned. 

But the benefits of physical evils have been 
set in a still stronger light by a great master of 
moral wisdom, who was himself subject to 
many of those evils. That man is a moral 
agent sent into this world to acquire habits of 
virtue and piety, to fit him for a better state, 
is a truth to which no consistent theist will 
for a moment refuse his assent. But almost 
all the moral good which is left among us is 
the apparent effect of physical evil, as Dr. 
Johnson thus shows : 

«© Goodness is divided by divines into sober- 
ness, righteousness, and godliness. Let it be 
examined how each of these duties would be 
practised if there were no physical evil to en- 
force it. 

«« Sobriety or temperance is nothing but the 
forbearance of pleasure; and if pleasure was 
not followed by pain, who would forbear it ? 
We see every hour those in whom the desire of 
present indulgence overpowers all sense of past 
and all foresight of future misery. Ina re- 
mission of the gout, the drunkard returns to 
his wine and the glutton to his feast ; and if 
neither disease nor poverty were felt or dread- 
ed, every one would sink down in idle sensu- 
ality, without any care of others, or of himself. 
To eat, and drink, and lie down to sleep, 
would be the whole business of mankind. 

“Righteousness, or the system of social duty, 
may be subdivided into justice and charity. Of 
justice, one of the heathen sages has shown, 
with great acuteness, that it was impressed up- 
on mankind only by the inconveniencies which 
injustice had produced. ‘In the first ages (says 
he) menacted without any rule but the impulse 
of desire ; they practised injustice upon others, 
and suffered it from others in their tarn: but 
in time it was discovered, that the pain of suf- 
fering wrong was greater than the pleasure of. 
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doing it ; and mankind, bya general compact, 

submitted to the restraint of laws, and resigned 
the pleasure to escape the pain.’ : 

<* Of charity it is superfluous to observe that 

it could have no place, if there were no want; 


for of a virtue which could.not be practised, the’ 


omission could not be culpable. Evil is not 
only the occasional but the efficient cause of 
charity ; we are incited to the relief of misery 
by the consciousness: that we have the same 
nature with the sufferer; that we are’in dan- 
ger of the same distresses, and may sometime 
implore the same assistance. 

‘«« Godliness or piety is elevation of the mind 
towards the Supreme Being, and extension of 
the thoughts to another life. The other life is 
future, and the Supreme Being is invisible— 
None would have recourse to an invisible 
power, but that all other subjects had eluded 
their hopes. None would fix their attention 
upon the future, but that they are discontented 
with the present. If the senses were feasted 
with perpetual pleasure, they would always 


keep the mind in subjection. Reason has no. 


authority over us but by its power to warn us 
against evil. 

“In childhood, while our minds are yet un- 
occupied, religion is impressed upon them ; 
and the first years of almost all who have been 
well educated are passed in a regular discharge 
of the duties of piety: but as we advance for- 
ward into the crowds of life, innumerable de- 
lights solicit our inclinations, and innumerable 
cares distract our attention. ‘The time of 
youn is passed in noisy frolics: manhood is 

ed on from hope to hope, and from project to. 
project ; the dissoluteness of pleasure, the in- 
ebriation of success, the ardour of expectation, 
and the vehemence of competition, chain 
down the mind alike to the present scene : 
nor is it remembered how soon this mist of 
trifles must be scattered, and the bubbles that 
float upon the rivulet of life be lost for ever in 
the gulph of eternity. To this consideration 
scarce any man is awakened but by some press- 
ing and resistless evil; the death of those from 
whom he derived his pleasure, or to whom he 
destined his possessions, some disease which 
shows him the vanity of all external acquist- 
tions, or the gloom of age which intercepts his 
prospects of long enjoyment, forces him to fix 
his hopes upon another state ; and when he 
has contended with the tempests of life till his 
strength fails him, he flies at last to the shel- 
ter of religion. 

<¢ That misery does not make all virtuous, 
experience too certainly informs us; but it is 
no less certain, that of what virtue there is, 
misery produces far the greater part. Physical 
evil may be therefore endured with patience, 
since it is the cause of moral good ; and pati- 
ence itself is one virtue by which we are pre- 
pared for that state in which evil shall be no 
more.” (Johnson's Idler, No. 89-) 

The calamities and the hardships of our pre- 
sent state, then, are so far from being real 
evils, of which providence ought to be accus- 
ed, that in every point of view in which we 
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can consider them, they afford the surest 
proofs of the wisdom of its administration, 
and of its goodness to man. 

The most serious difficulty lies in accounting 
for the permission of moral evil or guilt, in a 
system governed by infinite benevolence and 
wisdom. Those who in a consistent manner 
hold the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
human actions in its full extent, and acknow- 
ledge all its consequences, find it easy to elude 
this difficulty. ‘They very fairly deny the ex~- 
istence of any such thing as moral evil in the 
abstract ; and assert that what we call acrime, 
is nothing more than an action which we al- 
ways regard with a painful sensation ; that 
these apparent evils endure.only for a time ; 
and that all will at last terminate in the per- 
fection and happiness of every intelligent being. 

Upon the system of liberty, the shortest 
answer seems to be this: that some things are 
absolutely impossible, not from any weakness 
in the Deity, but because they infer absurdity 
or contradiction. ‘Thus it is impossible for 
twice two to be any thing else than four; and 
thus it is impossible for Omnipotence itself to 
confer self-approbation upon an intelligent 
being who has never deserved it; that is to say, 
it is impossible for a man of sense to be pleas- 
ed with himself for having done a certain ac- 
tion, while he himself is conscious that he 
never did that action. But self-approbation 
constitutes the highest, the most unmingled, 
and permanent felicity of which our nature is 
capable. It is not in the power of Omnipo- 
tence itself, then, to bestow the highest and 
most permanent felicity of our nature ; it must 
be earned and deserved before it can be ob- 
tained. In the same manner good desert, 
virtue, or merit, cannot be conferred; they 
must be acquired. ‘To enable us to acquire 
these, we must be exposed to difficulties, and 
must suffer in a certain degree. If these diffi- 
culties had no influence upon our conduct and 
feelings, if they exposed us to no real danger, 
no fabric of meritand of self-approbation could 
be reared upon them. All that the Supreme 
Being could do for us, was to confer such an 
original constitution and character as would 
enable us to do well if we should exert our ut- 
most powers. ‘The universe is not ruled by 
favour, but byjustice. Complete felicity must 
be purchased. Guilt is an abuse of our free- 
dom, a doing ill where we could have done 
well, and is entirely the work of man. Heaven 
could not avoid permitting its existence, and 
exposing us to danger; for temptation 1s ne- 
cessary to virtue, and virtue is the perfection 
of our nature, our glory, and our happiness. 

The permission of moral evil has been so 
ably accounted for by Simplicius, a Pagan 
writer, and therefore not biassed by any par-~ 
tiality to the Jewish or Christian Scriptures,’ 
that we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
laying his reasoning before our readers. He 
asks, «€ Whether God may be called the author 
of sin, because he permits the soul to use her 
liberty ?” and answers the question Wie wa 

«* He who says that God should not permit 
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the exercise of its freedom to thesoul, must 
affirm one of these two things ; either that the 
soul, though by nature capable of indifferently 
choosing good or evil, should yet be constantly 

revented from choosing evil; or else that it 
should have been made of such a nature as 
to have no power of choosing evil. 

«¢ The former assertion (continues he) is ir- 
rational and absurd ; for what kind of liberty 
would that be in which there should be no 
freedom of choice? and what choice could 
there be, if the mind were constantly restrain- 
ed to one side of every alternative? With re- 
spect to the second assertion, it is to be observ- 
ed (says he), that no evil is in itself desirable, 
or can be chosenasevil. Butif this power of 
determining itself either way in any given case 
must be taken from the soul, it must either be 
as something not good, or as some great evil. 
But whoever saith'so, does not consider how 
many things there are which, though account- 
ed good and desirable, are yet never put incom- 
petition with this freedom of will: for without 
it we should be ona level with the brutes ; and 
there is no person who would rather bea brute 
thana man. If God then shows his goodness 
in giving to inferior beings such perfections as 
are far below this, is it incongruous to the di- 
vine nature and goodness to give man a self- 
determining power over his actions, and to 

ermit him the free exercise of that power? 
Fad God, to prevent man’s sin, taken away the 
liberty of his will, he would likewise have de- 
stroyed the foundation of all virtue, and the 
very nature of man; for there could be no vir- 
tue were there not a possibility of vice; and 
man’s nature, had it continued rational, would 
have been divine, because impeccable. There- 
fore (continues he), though we attribute to 
God, asits author, this self-determining power, 
which is so necessary in the order of the uni- 
verse ; we have no reason to attribute to him 
that evil which comes by the abuse of liberty ; 
for God doth not cause that aversion from good 
which isin the soul when it sins; he only gave 
to the soul such a power as might turn itself 
to evil, out of which he produces much good, 
which, without such a power, could not have 
been produced. by Omnipotence itself.” So 
consonant to the doctrine of our Scriptures is 
_ the reasoning of this opponent of the writings 

of Moses! tus est et al hoste docert. 

E’viv. ad. (commonly contracted to 2//.) 1. 
Not well in whatever respects (Shakspeare). 
2. Not well; not virtuously (John). 
well; not happily (Deuteronomy). 4. In- 
juriously ; not kindly (Deuteronomy). 5. It 
is often used in composition to give a bad 
meaning to a word. . 

EVILAFFE’CTED. a. Not kind ; not dis- 
posed to kindness (Acés). 

EVILDO'ER. s. Malefactor; one that coms 
mits crimes (Peter). 

EVILFA/VOURED. a. Illcountenanced ; 
having no good aspect (Bacon). 

EVILFA/VOUREDNESS. s. (from evil- 

avoured.) Deformity (Deuteronomy). 


E'VILLY. ad. (from evil.) Not well (Sh). 


3. Not’ 
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EVILMYNDED. a. Malicious ; mischiev- 


ous; malignant ; wicked (Dryden). 

E'VILNESS. s. (from evi/.) Contrariety to * 
goodness; badness of whatever kind (Hale). 

EVILSPEA’KING. s. Slander; defama- 
tion; calumny; censoriousness (Peter). 

EVILWIUSHING. a. Wishing bad to; 
having no good-will (Sidney). 

EVILWO’/RKER. s. One who does wick- 
edness (Philippians). 

To EVIVNCE. v. a. (evinco, Latin.) To 
prove; to show; to manifest (déterbury). 

EVI/NCIBLE. a. (from evince.) Capable 
of proof; demonstrable (Hale). 

VINCIBLY. a. (from evincible.) In such 
a manner as to force conviction. 

To E'VIRATE. v. a. (eviratus, Latin.) To 
deprive of manhood: to emasculate. —__ 

To EVIUSCERATE. v. a. (eviscero, Latin.) 
To embowel ; to draw; to deprive of the en- 
trails; to search within the entrails. 

_E/VITABLE. a. (evitabilis, Latin.) Avoid- 
able ; that may be escaped or shunned (Hooh.). 

To E'VITATE. v. a. (evito, Latin.) To 
avoid ; toshun; to escape (Shakspeare). 

EVITA’TION. s. (from evifate.) The act 
of avoiding (Bacon). 

EVITE’RNAL. a. (eviturus, Latin.)— 
Eternal in a limited sense; of duration not in- 
finitely but indefinitely long. 

EVITE’RNITY. s. (e@viturnitas, low Lat.) 
Duratien not infinitely but indefinitely long. 

EULER (Leonard), was born at Basil, on 
the 14th of April, 1707; he was the son of 
Paul Kuler and of Margaret Brucker (ofan il- — 
lustrious family in letters), and spent the first 
year of his life at the village of Richen, of 
which place his father was minister. Being 
intended for the church, his father, who had 
himself studied under James Bernoulli, taught 
him mathematics, with a view to their proving 
the ground-work of his other studies, and in 
hopes that they would turn out a noble and 
useful secondary occupation; but they were 
destined to become a principal one ; and Euler, 
assisted by John Bernoulli, soon declared his 
intention of devoting his life to the pursuit; an 
intention which the wise father did not thwart, 
and which the sensible son did not so adhere 
to, as not to connect with it a more than com- 
mon improvement in eyery other kind of use- 
ful learning, insomuch that in his latter days 
men were wont to wonder how, with such a 
superiority in one branch, he could have been 
sO near eminence in all the rest. On the 
foundation of the Academy of Sciences at St. 
Petersburg, in 1723, by Catherine I. the two 
younger Bernoullis had gone thither, promis- 
ing, when theyset out, to endeavour to procure 
Euler a place in it: they accordingly wrote to 
him soon after, to apply his mathematics to 
physiology : he didso, and studied physic under 
the best physicians at Basil, but at the same 
time, i. e. 1727, published a dissertation on the 
nature and propagation of sound: and an an- 
swer to the question on the masting of ships, 
which the Academy of Sciences at Paris judged 
worthy of theaccessit. Sovun after this, he was 
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called to St. Petersburg, and declared adjutant 
to the mathematical class in the academy, a 
class in which, from the circumstances of the 
times (Newton, Leibnitz, and so many other 
immortals having just ceased to live) no easy lau- 
rels were to be gathered. Euler now perfected 
the calculus integralis, which before was in its 
infancy : he was the inventor of a new kind of 
calculus, that of sines ; he simplified analytical 
operations, and, aided by these powerful help- 
mates, and the astonishing facility with which 
he knew how to subdue expressions the most 
intractable, threw a new light on all the 
branches of the mathematics. But at Cathe- 
rine’s death the academy was threatened with 
extinction, by men who knew not the connec- 
tion which arts and sciences have with the 
happimess of a people. Euler was offered and 
accepted a lieutenancy on board one of the 
empress’s ships, with the promise of speedy ad- 
vancement. Luckily things changed, nid our 
doctor captain again found his own element, 
and was named Professor of Natural Philosophy 
in 1733, in the room of his friend John Ber- 
noulli. The great number of memoirs which 
Euler produced prior to this period is astonish- 
ing; but what he did in 1736 is almost incredi- 
ble. An important calculation was to be made, 
without loss of time ; the other academicians 
had demanded some months todo it. Euler 
asked three days ; in three days he did it; but 
the fatigue threw him into a fever, and the 
fever left him, but not without the loss of an 
eye ; an admonition which would have made 
ordinary men more sparing of the other: he 
continued his exertions, however, with such 
ardour as, at length, produced total blindness. 
In 1736 he published an excellent treatise on 
the science of motion. In1740 heshared the 
prize offered by the Paris Academy for the best 
theory of the Tides, with Maclaurin and D. 
Bernoulli, a very extraordinary triumvirate. 
In 1741, Euler received some very advantage- 
ous propositions from Frederic the second (who 
had just ascended the Prussian throne) to go 
and assist him in forming an academy of 
sciences out of ihe wrecks of the Royal Society 
founded by Leibnitz. With these offers the 
tottering state of the St. Petersburg academy 
under the regency made it necessary for our 
philosopher to comply. He accordingly illu- 
minated the last volume of the Melanges de 
Berlin with five essays, which are perhaps, the 
best things in it, and contributed largely to the 
academical volumes, the first of which was 
published in 1744. No part of his multifari- 
ous labours is, perhaps, a more wonderful proof 
of the extensiveness and facility of his genius, 
than what he executed at Berlin, at a time 
when he contrived that the Petersburg acts 
should not suffer from the loss of him. 
1744, Euler published a complete treatise of 
isoperimetrical curves. In 1766 he returned to 
Petersburg, and soon after became completely 
blind. About this period he dictated to his 
servant his Elements of Algebra, which have 
excited wonder andapplause. About the year 
1770 he entered with great ardour into the con- 
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sideration of the theory of the moon ; in the 
course of which he performed the most im- 
mense calculations, and went through them 
with astonishing dexterity. Some time after 
this the famous oculist Wentzell, by couching 
the cataract, restored sight to our author ; but 
the joy produced by this operation was of short 
duration. Some instances of negligence on the 
part of his surgeons, and his own impatiénce to 
use an organ, whose cure was not completely 
finished, deprived him a second time and for 
ever of his sight: a relapse which was also ac- 
companied with tormenting pain. With the 
assistance of his sons, however, and of Messrs. 
Krafft and Lexell, he continued his labours : 
neither the infirmities of old age, nor the loss 
of hissight, could quench his genius. He had 
engaged to furnish the academy of Petersburg 
with as many memoirs as would be sufficient 
to complete its acts for 20 years after his death. 
In the space of seven years he transmitted to 
the academy above 70.memoirs, andabove 200 
more, left behind him, were revised and com- 
pleted by a friend. Such of these memoirs as 
were of ancient date were separated from the 
rest, and form a collection that was published 
in the year 1783, under the title of Analytical 
Works. The general knowledge and taste of 
our author was more extensive than could well 
be expected in one who had pursued, with such 
unremitting ardour, mathematics and astrono- 
my, as his favourite studies. He had made a 
very considerable progress in medical, botani- 
cal, musical, and chemical science. What 
was still more extraordinary, he was an excel- 


lent scholar, and possessed in a high degree 
what is generally called erudition. He had 


attentively read the most eminent writers of 
ancient Rome; the civil and literary history of 
all ages and all nations was familiar to him ; 
and foreigners, who were only acquainted with 
his works, were astonished to find in the con- 
versation of a map, whose long life seemed 
solely occupied in mathematical and physical 
researches and discoveries, such an extensive ac-~ 
quaintance with the most interesting branches 
of literature. In this respect, no doubt he was 
much indebted to a very uncommon memory, 
which seemed to retain every idea that was 
conveyed to it, either from reading or from 
meditation. He could repeat the AXneid of 
Virgil, from the beginning to the end, with- 
out hesitation, and indicate the first and last 
line in every page of the edition he used. He 
invented the clavichord. 

Several attacks ofa vertigo, in the beginning 
of September 1783, which did not prevent his 
computing the motions of the aérostatic globes, 
were however the forerunners of his mild pas- 
sage out. of this life. While he was amusing 
himself at tea with one of his grandchildren, 
he was struck with an apoplexy, which termi- 
nated his illustrious career at 76 years of age. 

Possessing a mind of such wonderful com- 
prehension, and dispositions so admirably form- 
ed to virtue and happiness, Euler found no 
difficulty in being a Christian. The advocates 
for the truth of revealed religion, therefore, 
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may add to the bright catalogue of believers, 
which already claims a ‘Bacon, a Newton, a 
Boyle, a Locke, anda Hale, the illustrious 
name of Euler. For his learned and grateful 
pupil, M.. Fuss, thus sums up his character : 
‘© His piety was rational and sincere: his de- 
votion was fervent: he was fully persuaded of 
the truth of Christianity ; felt its importance to 
the dignity and happiness of human nature ; 
and looked upon its detractors and opposers as 
the most pernicious enemies of man.” 

‘The catalogue of Euler's works has been 
printed in 50 pages, 14 of which contain his 
MS. works. Of his numerous performances 
none have yet been translated into English, but 
the Theory of the Construction and Properties 
of Vessels, the Elements of Algebra, and the 
Letters toa German Princess. We hope our 
countrymen will soon import more of the rich 
productions of Euler’s highly cultivated, com- 
prehensive, and penetrating mind. 

EULOGY. (from ev; bene, well, and Akyw, 
dico, I say, or speak.) In church history, a 
name by which the Greeks call the panis bene- 
dictus, or bread over which a _ blessing is pro- 
nounced, and which is distributed to those who 
are unqualified to communicate. The name 
eulogize was anciently given to the consecrated 
pieces of bread, which the bishops and priests 
sent to each other, for the keeping up a friendly 
correspondence: those presents likewise whic 
were made out of respect or obligation,-were 
called eulogiz. St. Paulinus, bishop of Nola, 
about the end of the sixth century, having sent 
five eulogia, at one time, to Romanian, says 
** I send you five pieces of bread, the ammuni- 
tion of the warfare of Jesus Christ, under 
whose standard we fight.” 

EuLocy means likewise an encomium on 
any person, on account of some virtue or good 

uality. See ELoey. 

EU MARIDES, an elegant kind of shoes, 
worn by both sexes, among the ancients. —_- 

EUMENES, a Greek officer in the army 
of Alexander, son ofa charioteer. He was the 
most worthy of all the officers of Alexander to 
succeed after the death of his master. He con- 
quered Paphlagonia, and Cappadocia, of which 
he obtained the government, till the power and 
jealousy of Antigonus obliged him to retire. 
He joined his forces to those of Perdiccas, and 
defeated Craterus and Neoptolemus. Neopto- 
lemus perished by the hands of Eumenes. Eu- 
menes fought against Antipater and conquered 
him, and after thedeath of Perdiccas, his ally, 
his arms were directed against Antigonus, by 
whom he was conquered, chiefly through the 
treacherous conduct of his officers, who betray- 
ed him into the handsof Antigonus at Nora, a 
fortified place in Cappadocia, whither he had 
retired after the last fatal battle. He was put 
to death by order of Antigonus, B.C. 315. An- 
tigonus, however, honoured his remains with 
a splendid funeral, and conveyed his ashes to 
his wife and family in Cappadocia. (Plut. 
Diod. &c.) This name was common also to 
two kings of Pergamus, in alliance with the 
Romans, both remarkable for their love of 
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learning. The second of the name greatly en- 
riched the famous library of Pergamus, which . 
had been founded by his predecessors in imita- 
tion of the Alexandrian collection of the Pto- 
lemies: (Polyb. &c.) 

EUMENIDES, a name given to the Furies 
in the ancient mythology. ‘They sprang from 
the drops of blood which flowed from the 
wound which Ceelus received from his son 
Saturn. According to others they were daugh- 
ters of the earth, and conceived from the blood 
of Saturn. Some make them daughters of 
Acheron and Night, or Pluto and Proserpine. 
According to the more received opinions, they 
were three in number, Tisiphone, Megara, and 
Alecto, to which some add Nengesis. They 
were supposed to be the ministers of the venge- 
ance of the gods, and were generally represent- 
ed with a grim aspect, bloody garment, and 
serpents wreathing round their heads instead of 
hair. They held a burning torch in one hand, 
and a whip of scorpionsin the other, and were 
always attended by terror, rage, paleness, and 
death. 

EUMENIDIA, annual festivals in honour 
of the Eumenides, called by the Athenians 
ceuvas Year, venerable goddesses. . 


EUMOLPID/, the priests of Ceresat the 
celebration of her festivals of Eleusis. ‘They 
were descended from Enumolpus, a king of 
Thrace, whowas made priest of Ceres by Erech- 
theus king of Athens. The priesthood which 
enjoined perpetual celibacy, remained in the 
family of Eumolpus for 1200 years. 

EUNAPIUS, a writer and physician of the 
4th century. He wrote a book of the Lives of | 
the Philosophers and Sophists, in which he 
speaks rancorously of Christianity. He also 
composed the History of the Ceesars, which is 
lost, but the substance of it may be seen in 
Zosimus._ ; 

EUNOMIANS, in church history, Chris- 
tians in the fourth century. They were a 
branch of Arians, and took their name from 
Eunomius, bishop of Cyzicus, who was in- 
structed by Adtius in the points which were 
then controverted in the church, after having 
at first followed the profession of arms. Euno- 
mius so well answered the designs of his master, 
and declaimed so vehemently against the di- 
vinity of the Word, that the people had recourse 
to the authority of the prince, and had him 
banished; but the Arians obtained his recal, 
and elected him bishop of Cyzicus. The man- 
ners and doctrines of the Eunomians were the 
same with those of the Arians. 

EUNUCH. (Evvovyos.) A term applied in 
the general to all who have not the faculty of 
generating, either through imbecility or fri- 
gidity ; but more particularly to such as have 
been castrated, or have lost some of the parts 
necessary for that purpose. The word is form- 
ed of ewnveye, q. d. lect? curam habet, guar- 
dian, or keeper of the bed. In England, 
France, &c. eunuchs are never made but on 
occasion of some disease which renders such 
an operation necessary ; but in Italy they make 
eunuchs for the sake of preserving the voice ; 
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andin the east they make eunuchsto be guards 
or attendants on their women. | 

EU’NUCHATE. ». a. To makean eunuch. 

EVOCATI, among the Romans, soldiers, 
who having served their time in the army, 
went afterwards volunteers at the request of 
some favourite general. 

EVOCATION. (hvocatio.) Among the 
Romans, a religious ceremony always observed 
by them at undertaking the siege of a town, 
wherein they solemnly called upon the gods 
and goddesses of the place to forsake it and 
come over to them. 
~ EVOCATORIZ EPISTOLE, | letters 
commanding or permitting the attendance of 
gl See upon the Roman emperors. 

UODIA, in botany, a genus of the mono- 
¢ynian order, belonging to the tetrandrian class 
of plants. The calyx is a tetraphyllous pe- 
rianth ; the corol consists of four spathulated, 
sharp, and open petals ; the stamens are four 
subulated filaments as long as the petals; the 
pericarp four roundish, bivalye, and mono- 
spermous capsules ; the seeds solitary. 

EVOLA’TION.s. (evolo, Lat.) ‘The act of 
flying away. 

EVOLI, an ancient town in Naples, in 
Italy. Lat. 40.46 .N. Lon. 15. 16 F. 

0 EVO'LVE. v. a. (evolvo, Latin.) To 
unfold; to disentangle (Hale). 

To Evo'tve. v.n. 'To open itself; to dis- 
close itself (Prior). 

EVOLVENT, in the higher geometry, a 
term used by some writers for the involute, or 
curve resulting from the evolution of a curve. 

EVOLUTE, in the higher geometry, acurve 
first proposed by M. Huygens, and since much: 
studied by the late mathematicians. Itis any 
curve supposed to be evolved or opened; by 
having a thread wrapped close upon it, fasten- 
ed at one end, and beginning to evolve or un- 
wind the thread from the other end, keeping 
the part evolved, or wound off, tight stretched ; 
then this end of the thread will describe an- 
other curve called the involute. Or the same 


involute is described the contrary way, by wrap- . 


ping the thread upon the evolute, keeping it 
always stretched. 

Thus, if EFGH be any curve, and AE either 
a part of the curve, or a right line; then ifa 
thread be wound close upon the curve from 
_A to H, where it is fixed, and then be un- 
wound from A; the curve AEFGH, from 
which it is evolved, is called the evolute ; and 
the other curve ABCD described by the end of 
the thread, as it evolves or unwinds, is the in- 
volute. Or, if the thread HD, fixed at H, be 
wound or wrapped upon theevolute HGFEA, 
keeping it always tight, as at the several posi- 
tions of it HD, GC, FB, EA, the extremity 
will describe the involute curve DCBA. PI. 
57. fig. 10. . 

From this description it appears, 1. ‘That the 
parts of the thread at any positions, as KA, FB, 
GC, HD, &c. are radii of curvature, or Oscu- 
latory radii, of the involute curve, at the 
points A, B, C, D. 

2, The same parts of the thread are also 
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equal to the corresponding lengths AE, AE 

AEG ibccr olltheavehacueinih igy os 
A= AE is therad. of curvature to the point A, 
BF=AF - - - - - B 
OGeAGe o-lyciauton pale eee 
DEl= ABM, cox, ote saaniiedy aalenoniings 

3. Any radius of curvature BF, is perpendi- 
cular to the involute at the point B, and isa 
tangent to the evolute curve at the point F. 

4. ‘The evolute is the locus of the centre of 
curvature of the involute curve. 

The finding the radiiof evolutes, is a matter 
of great importance in the higher speculations 
of geometry ; and is often useful in practice ; as 
is shewn by Huygens, the inventor of this 
theory, in applying it to the pendulum. Horol. 
Oscil. part 3. ; 

The subject is well treated by some of the 
authors on fluxions, but we would particular] 
refer to Hayes, to Maclaurin’s elegant work, 
art. 402, &c.; and Newton’s as translated by 
Colson, p. 124. Asvery excellent article on 
the subject is given under the word Invoiu- 
TION in the Supplement to the 3d edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britan. It will not admit 
of compression, and is much too long for the 
limits we are obliged to assign ourselves. 

Evouure (Imperfect), a name given by M. 
Reaumur to a new kind of evolute. The ma- 
thematicians had hitherto only considered the 
perpendiculars let fall from the involute on the 


~ convex side of the evolute: but if other lines 


not perpendicular be drawn upon the same 
points, provided they be all drawn under the 
same angle, the effect will still be the same : 
that is, the oblique lines will all intersect in 
the curve, and by their intersections form the 
infinitely small sides of a new curve, to which 
they would beso many tangents. Suchacurve 
is a kind of evolute, and has its radii; but it is 
an imperfect one, since the radii are not pers 
endicular to the first curve, or involute. 

EVOLU'TION. s. (evoluéus, Latin.) 1. 
The act of unrolling or unfolding (Boyle). 2. 
Theseries of things unrolled or unfolded (More). 

EvoLuTion, in geometry, the unfolding, 
or opening, of a curve, and making it describe 
an eyolute. 

Lhe word evolutio is formed of the preposi- 
tion, e, owé 3 and volvo, J roll, or wind; q.d. 
an unwinding, or unrolling. 

EvoLurtion, in arithmetic and algebra, de- 
notes the extraction of the roots cut of powers. 

EvoLutTion, in theart of war, the motion 
made by a body of troops, when they are oblig- 
ed to change their form and disposition, in or- 
der to preserve a post or occupy another, to at- 
tack an enemy with more advantage, or to be. 
in a condition of defending themselves the bet- 
ter. It consists in doublings, counter-marches, 
conversions, &c. 

EVOLVULUS, in botany,agenus of the class 
pentandria, ordertetragynia. Calyx five-leaved; 
corol five-cleft, pete, ernie ; capsule four- 
celled ; seeds solitary. Seven species; chiefly 
herbaceousannuals of the East or West Indies. 

EVOMI'TION, s. (evomo, Latin.) The act 
of yomiting out, Seen 
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YUONYMUS. Spindle tree. In botany, 
a genus of the class pentandria, order mono- 

nia. Corol flat, five-petalled ; capsule five- 
angled, five-celled, five-valved, coloured ; seeds 
enveloped in a pulpy coat. Seven species: 
scattered over Europe, Asia, and America ; of 
which one, e. Europzus, is common to the 
hedges of our own country, with an upright 
arbereous stem, rising ten or fifteen feet, and 
glabrous opposite leaves. EZ. Americanus, a 
native of Virginia, is frequently propagated 
among ourselves; and will bear the change of 
climate well. The wood cut while the plant 
is in blossom, is extremely tough, and used by 
watch-makers for cleaning watches; and by toy- 
makers for tooth-picks, and other small wares. 

Evonymus (Bastard). See CELASTRUS. 

Evonyrmus (Climbing). See CELAsTrRus. 

EVORA, a fortified city of Portugal, capital 
of Alentejo, with an archbishop’s see, and a 
university. Some remains of the ancient. Ro- 
man wall are visible, and the famous aqueduct 
built by Sertorius still conveys a noble stream 
of water to the city. Evora is seated in a 
country which, though a little unequal, is very 
pleasant, surrounded-on all sides by mountains, 
and planted with large trees of divers sorts. It 
is 65 miles E. by S. of Lisbon. Lon. 7. 30 
W. Lat. 38.28 N. 

EUPA/‘REA, in botany, a genus of the class 

entandria, or@er monogynia. Calyx five- 
fosied ; corol from five to twelve-petalled ; 
berry superior, juiceless, many-seeded. One 
species only; a native of New Holland. 

EU’PATHY. (from ev, well, and rasa, af- 
fection.) In medicine, a good state of the body. 
Excellent health. 

EUPATOR, a surname given to many of 
the Asiatic princes ; as Mithridates, &c. 

EUPATO/RIUM. Hemp-agrimony. In 
botany, a genus of the class syngenesia, order 
polygamia zequalis. Receptacle naked ; down 
simple or rough ; calyx imbricate or oblong ; 
style longer than the flowers, cloven half its 
length. Seventy species; some with a calyx 
containing from three to five flowers; others 
witha calyx possessing six-florets ; the greater 
number American plants, but one, e. canna- 
‘binum, found on the watery banks of our own 
country, with petioled leaves, in three or five 
featenicte serrate leaflets ; the terminal ones 
longer. There is another variety with undi- 
vided leaves. Each is a very strong smelling 
and bitter plant ; the juice of which proves 
violently emetic and purgative, and promotes 
the secretions. It is still used in Holland in 
jaundice, dropsies, and scurvies. 

EUPATRIDAZ,, in antiquity, aname given 
by Theseus to the nobility of Athens, to dis- 
tinguish them from geomori, the husbandmen, 
and demiurgi, the artificers. | 

EUPEPSY. (from ev, well, and zerrw, to 
concoct.) In medicine, good digestion: the 
reverse of dyspepsy. 

EUPEPTIC. (eupeptica, evrentine ; from ev, 
good, and zerrw, to digest.) Substances are so 
called that are easy to digest, or that produce 
good digestion. | 
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EUPHEMIA, a sea-port town of Naples, 
in Italy. Lat. 38.44 N. Lon. 16. 32 E. | 

EUPHEMISM, in rhetoric, a figure which 
expresses things in themselves disagreeable and 
shocking, in terms implying the contrary 
quality: thus, the Pontus, or Black sea, hay- 
ing the epithet afevoc, 7. e. inhospitable, given 
it, from the savage cruelty of those who inha- 
bited the neighbouring countries, this name, 
by euphemism, was changed into that of Euxi- 
nus. 


Thus Ovid, Trist. lib. iii. el. 13. 


«« Dum me terrarum pars pené novissima 
Ponti, . 
Euxinus falso nomine dictus, habet.” 


And again, in Trist. lib. v. el. 10. : 
“Quem tenet Euxini mendax cognomine 
litus.” 


In which significations, nobody will deny its 
beinga species of irony : but every euphemism 
is not irony, for we sometimes use improper 
and soft terms in the same sense with the pro- 
per and harsh. 

EUPHON, a musical instrument invented 
by Dr. Chladni, of Gottingen, in 1790, and to 
which this name is appropriated on account of 
its pleasant sound. In this instrument the 
sounds are drawn from glass tubes like those 
made for thermometers, which are of different 
colours: the whole tones being denoted by 
green tubes, the half tones by milk white ones: 
“<The euphon has some resemblance to a small 
writingdesk. Whenopened, the aboye-men- 
tioned glass tubes, of the thickness of the 
barrel of a quill, and about sixteen inches 
long, are seen in a horizontal position. They. 
are wetted with water, by means of a sponge, 
and stroked with the wet fingers in the direc- 
tion of their length, so that the increase of the 
tone depends merely on the stronger or weaker 
pressure, and the slower or quicker movement 
of the fingers. ‘The number of tubes at pre- 
sent is forty-two. In the back part there is a 
perpendicular sounding-board divided in the 
middle, through which the tubes pass. It ap- 
pears therefore that the euphon ought not to be 
considered as an altered orimproved Armonica, 
but asa totally new and different instrument. 
In regard to sweetness of sound, it approaches 
very near to the Armonica ; but it has several 
advantages whichno unprejudiced person, who 
examines both instruments, will deny. 

“Tn the first place, it is simpler, both in re- 
gard to its construction and the movement 
necessary to produce the sound, as neither 
turning nor stamping is required, but merely 
the movement of the finger. 

<©2. It produces its sound speedier ; so that 
as soon as it is touched you, may have the tone 
as full as the instrument is capable of givingit; 
whereas, in the Armonica, the tones, particus 
larly the lower ones, must be made to increase. 
gradually. 

«3. It has more distinctness in the quick pas- 
sages, because the tones do not resound so long 
as in the Armonica, where the sound of one 
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low tone is often heard when you wish only to 
hear the following tone. 

‘4. "The unison is purer than is generally 
the case in the Armonica, where it is difficult 
to have perfect glasses, which in every part 
give like tones with mathematical exactness. 
It is however as difficult to be tuned as the 
Armonica. 

“*5. It does not affect the nerves of the per- 
former ; for a person scarcely feels a weak agi- 
tation in the fingers ; whereas, in the Armoni- 
ca, particularly in concords of the lower notes, 
the agitation extends to the arms and even 
through the whole body of the performer. 

**6. The expense of this instrument will 
be much less than that of the Armonica. 

«°7. When one of the tubes breaks, or 
any other part is: deranged, it can be soon re- 
paired, and at very little expense; whereas, 
when one of the glasses of the Armonica 
breaks, it requires much time and is very dif- 
ficult to procure another capable of giving the 
same tone as the former, and which will cor- 
respond sufficiently with the series of the rest.” 
See ARMONICA. 

From the history of the invention of this 
instrument, as related in vol. 2 of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, it appears, that Dr.Chladni 
after various fruitless attempts for the space of 
a year and a half, at length in a state of slum- 
ber had presented to him an image of the in- 
strument he wished for, very soon after which 
he completely accomplished his intended ob- 
ect. 

EUPHO'NICAL. a. 
Sounding agreeably. 

EU’/PHONY. s. (evgwua.) An agreeable 
sound ; the contrary to harshness. 

EU’/PHORBIA. Inbotany. Spurge. A 
genus of the class and order dodecandria, tri- 
gynia. Calyx one-leafed, inflated, nectaries 
four or five standing on the calyx; capsule on 
a pedicel, three-lobed. A hundred and twenty 
species ; natives of warm climates, and some 
few of our own country. They may be sub- 
divided as follows : 

A. Shrubby, prickly. 

B. Shrubby, unarmed; stem not forked 

nor umbelliferous. 

C. Forked ; umbel bifid, or none. 

I. Umbel three-rayed. 

E. Umbel four-rayed. 

F. Umbel five-rayed. 

G. Umbel many-rayed. 

They all produce a highly pungent and 
acrimonious fluid, discharged upon punctur- 
ing, in the semblance of milk ; and by this ap- 
pearance many of the species may be distin- 
guished from the cactus, which they resemble 
in external character. The acrimony of the 
juices of several species is so great as to prove 
a fatal and almost instantaneous poison: and 
the Hottentots are in the common habit of 
arming their poisoned arrows from a prepara- 
tion of this juice : as they also are of poisoning 
animals, on particular occasions, by infusing 
the leaves of these species in the waters they 
frequent. There is one species, however, 


OL. IV. 


(from euphony.) 
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_ 1. E. balsamifera, that exudes at the same 

tume a pleasant and salutary balsam. 
The rest that are chiefly worth noticing are, 
2. E. canariensis; affording the gum eu- 
phorbium. 
_ 3. E. cyparissus, Cypress spurge, employed 
in the dispensatories under the nameof Esta 
MINOR, which see. 

4. E. officinarum; the common spurge of 
the shops: of which there are two varieties, 
the one differing from the other in having the 
angles of the stem repand. 

5. E. palustris ; employed also in medicine 
under the name of Esuta MAgsor, which see. 
6. E. paralias ; used in the pharmacopeeias 


' under the officinal name of TirHyMALUS Pa- 


RALIOS, which see. af 
7. E. petiolaris ; long-stalked spurge, an. 
elegant plant with slender woody stem, peti- 
oles in the whorls, solitary flowers. It is a 
native of the West Indies; and, like the other 
tropical euphorbias, should be kept in the dry 
stove. See Botany, Pl. CX. - 
EUPHORBIUM. (euphorlium; from Eu- 
phorbus, the physician of king Juba, in honour 
of whom it was named.) An inodorous gum- 
resin in yellow tears, which have the appear= 
ance of being worm -eaten ; said to be obtained 
from several species of euphorbie, but princi- 
pally from the euphorbia canariensis, and eu- 
phorbia officinarum; aculeata nuda multan- 
gularis, aculeis germinatis, of Linnéus; it is 
imported from Ethiopia, Libya, and Mauri- 
tania. It contains an active resin, and is very 
seldom employed but as an errhine. 
EUPHORION.. The most remarkable of 
this name is a Greek poet of Chalcis in Eu- 
boea, in the age of Antiochus the Great. Ti- 
berius took him for his model for correct wri- 
ting. He died in his 56th year, B. C. 220. 
EKUPHRASIA.  Eye-bright. In botany, 
agenus of the class didynamia, order angio- 
sperma. Calyx cylindrical, four-cleft, equal; 
upper lip of the corol cloven ; lower-lip three- 
lobed, with the lobes cloven; anthers awned 
with unequal spines ; capsule ovate-oblong, 
two-celled ; seeds striate. Eleven species ; 
chiefly natives of the south of Europe: but 
one, e. officinalis, indigenous to our own pas- 
tures, with leaves ovate, obtusely toothed ; 
lobes of the lower lip of the corol emarginate ; 
flowers blue. It is esteemed by the vulgar as 
a remedy for all diseases of the eyes, and was 
formerly an article in the Materia Medica of 
many dispensatories. It is an ingredient in 
the English herb-tobacco. ‘There are one or 
two other plants which have been mistaken 
by some naturalists for indigenous species of 
euphorbia: but e. officinalis is the only plant 
that is found native in our own country. 
EUPHRATES, one of the most celebrated 
rivers in the world, and the principal of Tur- 
key in Asia. It has its rise about a day’s jour- 
ney from Erzerum ; and another source about 
two days journey from the same place. They 
both lie to the eastward, on high mountains 
covered with snow almost the year round. The 
plain of Erzerum is inclosed between two fine 
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streams, which, when united, are called the 
Euphrates, or the Frat. After their junction, 
three days journey from Erzerum, it begins to 
be navigable for boats; but the channel is so 
rocky that the navigation is not safe. At first 
it runs S.5.W. then 5. till it approaches nearest 
to Aleppo ; when it runs S. E. till it reaches 
Rakka. It afterwards turns more to theS. till 
it comes to Meshed ; and then passes S. E. 
again by Anna, Hit, Cubessa, and Felugia ; 
and, not far thence, visits the spot where Baby- 
lon stood. It then fetches a compass like a 
bow, till itruns E. and unites with the Tigris; 
and, still retaining its name, it runs to Bus- 
sarah, and thence into the gulfof Persia, about 
50 miles below it. It first divides Armenia 
from Natolia; then Syria from Diarbeck,; after 
which it runs through Trac Arabia till it meets 
the Tigris. It is also the north-eastern boun- 
dary of the great desert of Arabia. 

EUPOLIS, a comic poet of Athens, who 
flourished 435 years before the Christian era. 
He severely lashed the vices and immoralities 
of hisage. It is said that he had composed 17 
dramatical pieces at the age of 17. Some sup- 
pose that Alcibiades put Eupolis to death, be- 
cause he had ridiculed him in his verses; but 
Suidas maintains that he perished in a sea-fight 
between the Athenians and the Lacedzemoni- 
ansin the Hellespont. (Hor.) 

EURE, a department of France, which in- 
cludes part of the late province of Normandy, 
and is so named from a river which rises in 
Perche, in the forest of Logny, and falls into 
the Seine, above Pont-d’Arche. Evreux is 
the capital. 

Eure and Loirg, a department of France, 
so called from the rivers of thatname. It con- 
tains the late province of Beauce, and its capi- 
tal is Chartres.” 

EVREMONT, ST. (Charles de St. Denis, 
Jord of ), acelebrated French writer. He was 
born in Normandy, in 1613, and being a 
younger son was designed for the law. After 
going through the necessary course of studies, 
he abandoned that profession, and adopted the 
military life. In 1640 he was at the siege of 
Arras, and not long after the Duke of Engiuen 
made him lieutenant of his guards on purpose 
to have him neax his person. This post, how- 
ever, he lost in 1648, on account of some satiri- 
eal expression which he had made use of; for 
though the duke could give, he did not like to 
takea joke. When the civil war broke out he 
received the commission of a major-general, 
with a pension of 3000 livresa year. In 1657 
he fought a duel with the marquis de Force, on 
which account he was obliged to keep himself 
concealed till his friends could obtain a par- 
don. Ini659 he served in Flanders, and soon 
afterwards attended cardinal Mazarine when 
hewent to conclude a peace with the prime 
minister of Spain. While this negociation was 
going on, he wrote a confidential letter to the 
marquis of Crequi, in which he charged the 
cardinal with having sacrificed the welfare of 
France to his own private interests. ‘This let- 
ter somehow or other got into the hands of 
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some of Mazarine’s friends after his death, and 
was made such use of by them, that the author 
was glad to escape from France. He was well 
known and esteemed in England, and thither 
he repaired. After staying here some time he 
went to Holland, with a view of settling there, 
but at the express invitation of Charles I. he 


returned to England, where he spent the re- 


mainder of his days very agreeably, and died in 
1703. His remains were interred in West- 
minster abbey, where there is a monument to 
his memory. St. Evremont was a man of in- 
finite wit, and considerable ingenuity.. His 
works were printed in 1728, in 3 vols. 8yo. 
( Watkins.) é 

EVREUX, an ancient town of France, 
capital of the department of Eure, with a bi- 
shop’s see. Here are manufactures of cloths 
and velvets. . Lat. 49.1.N. Lon. 1.14. E. 

EURIPIDES, a celebrated tragic poet born 
at Salamis. He studied eloquence under Pro- 
dicus, ethics under Socrates, and philosophy 
under Anaxagoras. He applied himself to 
dramatical composition, and his writings be- 
came so much the admiration of his country- 
men, that the unfortunate Greeks, who had 
accompanied Nicias in his expedition against 
Syracuse, were freed from'slavery, only by re- 
peating some verses from the pieces of Euri- 
pides. Euripides and Sophocles viewed each 
other’s talents with a most illiberal jealousy, 


“which gave an opportunity to the comic muse 


of Aristophanes to ridicule them both on the 
stage with suceess and humour. ‘The ridicule 
and envy to which he was continually exposed, 
obliged him at last to remove from Athens. 
He retired to the court of Archelaus, king of 
Macedonia, where he received the most con- 
spicuous marks of royal munificence. Hisend_ 
was most deplorable. It is said that the dogs 
of Archelaus met him in hissolitary walks, and 


- tore his body to pieces, 407 years before the 


Christian era, in the 78th year of his age.— 
Euripides wrote 75 tragedies, of which only 19 
are extant. He is peculiarly happy in express- 
ing the passions of love, especially the more 
tender and animated. ‘To the pathos he has 
added sublimity, and the most common ex- 
pressions have received a perfect polish frony 
his pen. The best editions of the remaining 
tragedies are those of Commelin, in 1597; 
Stevens, in 1604; Barnes, in 1694; and Mus- 
grave, in 1778. Euripides has been well trans- 
lated into English by Woodhouse and Potter. 

EURIPUS, now the Neeropont, a 
canal or strait which divides the island of Eu- 
boea from the continent of Greece. In one 
place it is so narrow that a galley can scarce 
pass through it. The agitations of the Eu- 
ripus were much spoken of by the ancients. 
Some say that the canai has a flux and reflux 
six times in 24 hours ;. others that it ebbs and. 
flows seven times.a day ; but Livy does not al- 
low this flux and reflux to be so regular. In 
this place, as the story commonly goes, Ari- 
stotle drowned himself out of chagrin, for not 
being able to account for so unusual a motion. 

Euripus has since become a general name 
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for all straits, where the water is in great mo- 
tion and agitation. The ancient circuses had 
their euripi, which were no other than pits or 
ditches on each side of the course, into which 
it was very dangerous falling with their horses 
and chariots as they ran races. 

EUROCLYDON. (of Evgos, east-wind, and 
xrvdwv, wave.) Is a species of wind, of which 
we have an account only in Acts xvii. 14, and 
concerning the nature of which critics have 
been much divided. Bochart, Grotius, Bentley, 
and others, substituteanother reading, support- 
ed by the Alexandrian MS. and the Vulgate, 
viz. EvpaxvaAwy, or Euro-aquilo; but Mr. Bry- 
ant defends the common reading, and considers 
the Euroclydon, i. e. Evpog xAvéwv, as an east- 
wind that causes a deep sea or vast inundation. 
He maintains, in opposition to Dr. Bentley’s 
reasoning, who supposes that the mariners in 
the ship, the voyage of which is recited in this 
passage, were Romans, that they were Greeks 
of Alexandria, and that the ship was an Alex- 
andrian ship employed in the traffic of carry- 
ing corn to Italy ; and therefore, that the ma- 
riners had a name in their own language) for 
the particular typhonic or stormy wind here 
mentioned. * 

EUROPA, in fabulous history, a daughter 
of Agenor, king of Phcenicia, so beautiful that 
Jupiter became enamoured of her, who, the 
better to seduce her, assumed the shape of a 
bull, and mingled with the herds of Agenor, 
while Europa, with her female attendants, 
were gathering flowers in the meadows. Eu- 
ropa caressed the animal, and at last had the 
courage to sit upon his back. ‘The god took 
advantage of her situation, and with precipi- 
tate steps retired towards the shore, and crossed 
the sea with Europa on his back, and arrived 
safe in Crete. Here he assumed his original 
shape, and: declared his love. The nymph 
~consented, though she had before made vows 


of perpetual celibacy, and she became mother ~ 


of Minos, Sarpedon, and Rhadamanthus. After 
this distinguished amour with Jupiter, she mar- 
ried Asterius, king of Crete. Minos succeed- 
ed to the throne of Asterius. Some suppose 
that' Europa lived about 1552 years before the 
Christian wera. (Ovid, &c. &c.) 
EUROPE, called by the people of Asia 
Frankistan, one of the four grand divisions of 
the world. We may state in general, that to- 
wards the E. it is bounded by Asia, without as- 
certaining the boundary lines more nearly than 
we have done under the article Asta: else- 
where the limits are more accurately defined, 
as from the sea of Asoph to the Mediterranean 
on the south-east, through the Euxine or 
Black sea, the Bosphorus, the sea of Marmora, 
the Dardanelles, and the Archipelago ; on the 
south it is bounded by the Mediterranean ; on 
the west by the Atlantic ; and on the north by 
the Frozen sea: Cabo di Rocca, or the Rock of 
Lisbon, on the coast of Portugal, being the 
most westerly point of land, 8. 40 W. of 
Greenwich ; and probably the most easterly 
may be about the 57° or 58° of E. longitude. 
Its extent from south to north is supposed to 
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be from about the 26th to the 72d degree of 
north latitude. It is much more populous, 
and better cultivated, than either Asia orA frica. 
It is fuller of villages, towns, and cities, and 
the buildings are stronger, more elegant and 
commodious, generally speaking, than in the 
two former. The inhabitants are all whites, 
and, for the most part, much better made than 
the Africans, or even the Asiatics. With re- 
gard to arts and sciences, there is no manner of 
comparison ; nor yet in trade, navigation, and 
war. ‘The number of inhabitants in Europe 
is calculated at 150 millions; but it is cer- 
tainly capable of supporting a much greater 
number. ‘These form different states, which 
ure sometimes united and sometimes divided, 
as different political interests may weigh ; each 
state speaks a different language, many of which 
are derived from the same original source, or 
are a mixture of others formed and sanctioned 
by time. Europe may be divided into sixteen 
parts, four to the north, viz. the British is- 
nae: Denmark with Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia; eight in the centre, viz. France, Ne- 
therlands, Swisserland, Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, Poland, and Prussia ; and four to 
the south, viz. Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Eu- 
ropean Turkey. Its length from east to west 
is reckoned above 1100 leagues, and breadth 
from north to south about g09. Although 
Europe is the smallest quarter of the world in 
point of extent, yet it nay be considered as the 
principal in every thing relating to man im so- 
ciety; mildness of air, fertility of soil ; whence 
are produced all the necessaries, and most of 
the luxuries of life; for the beauty, strength, 
courage, and wisdom of its inhabitants ; the 
excellence of its government, laws, and reli- 
gion. The principal islands of Europe are 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Orcades, the He- 
brides, Iceland; the isles of Ferro in the At- 
lantic ; Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Candia, the 
Greek Isles, Majorca, Minorca, and others in 
the Mediterranean ; and in the Baltic are Zea- 
land, Funen, ‘Rugen, Bornholm, Gottland, 
Oesel, &c. The most considerable rivers are 
the Po and the Tiber in Italy ; the Rhine, the 
Danube, the Elbe, and the Oder, in Germany; 
the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the Ga- 
ronne, in France ; the Tagus and the Duerouin 
Spain; the Vistula in Poland; the Dnieper, 
the. Volga, and the Don, in Russia; the 
Thames and the Severn in England ; the Tay 
in Scotland; the Shannon in Ireland; the 
Scheldt and Meuse in the Netherlands, &c.— 
The chief mountains are the Alps, Apen- 
nines, and Pyrenees. The prevailing religion 
is the Christian, divided into the Greek, ‘Ro- 
mish, and Protestant churches. ‘There are also 
Jews in every country, and Mahometanism 1s 
the established religion of the Turks. Europe 
is entirely within the temperate zone, except 
a small part of Norway and Russia; so that 
the inhabitants_of this quarter of the world 
are so situated, as to be free from both the ex« 
cessive heat and insupportable cold of other 
arts of the continent. 


EURYALE, in mythology, one of the Gor- 
K fs 


EUS 
gons, daughter of Phorcys, and sister of Me- 
dusa: she was subject neither to old age nor 
death. 

EURYANDRA, in botany, a genus of the 
trigynia order, belonging to the Selig 
class of plants. The calyx is a pentap yllous 
perianth, with small, roundish, and concave 
leaves ; the corol consists of three roundish 
hollow petals, longer than the calyx. The 
stamensare very many capillary filaments much 
dilated at the apex ; the pericarp three egg- 
shaped follicles, containing several seeds. 

EURYDICE, in fabulous history, the wife 
of Orpheus, who, flying from Aristeus that 
endeavoured to ravish her, was slain by a ser- 
pent. Her husband went down to the shades, 
and by the power of his music persuaded Pluto 
and Proserpine to give him leave to carry back 
his wife; which they granted, provided he 
did not look on her till he came to the light ; 
but he breaking the condition, was forced to 
leave her behind him. 

EURYTHMY, in architecture, painting, 
and sculpture, is a certain majesty, elegance, 
and easiness, appearing in the composition of 
divers members or parts of a body, painting, 
or sculpture, and resulting from the fine pro- 
portion of it. 

EUSEBIUS (Pamphilus), an ecclesiastical 
historian, born in Palestine about 267. He 
received deacon’s orders from Agapius, bishop 
of Ceesarea, where he had been educated. In 
the time of Dioclesian’s persecution, he greatly 
assisted the suffering ae by his pious 
exhortations, particularly his friend Pamphi- 
lus, whose name out of veneration he assumed. 
However he has been charged with having 
temporized in his own conduct at that time, 
but apparently on no just grounds. When 
peace was restored to the church, Eusebius 


was chosen bishop of Cesarea, about 313.. 


Shortly after this he was engaged in the dis- 
ee kindled by Arius, with whom he sided at 

rst, but rather from a dislike of persecution, 
than from an approbation of that heresiarch’s 
notions. He assisted at the council of Nice, 
and also at that of Antioch, where he was ap- 
pointed bishop of that see, which he declined 
accepting. ‘I'he emperor Constantine had a 
very particular esteem for him, and showed 
him several tokens of favour. He died about 
338. He wrote an Ecclesiastical History, the 
Life of Constantine, and other works. The 
best edition of his Preeparatio et Demonstratio 
Evangelica, is that of Vigerus, folio, 2 vols. 
1628; and of his Ecclesiastical History, that 
of Cambridge, folio, 1720. 

EU’SERA, in zoology, a tribe of the hy- 
menopterous genus of insects apis, thus deno- 
minated in the Fabrician system of entomo- 
logy. See APIs. 

‘USTACHIAN TUBE. (tuba Eustachia- 
na.) Thetube so called was discovered by the 
great Eustachius. It begins, one in each ear, 
from the anterior extremity of the tympanum, 
and runs forwards and inwards in a bony ca- 
nal, which terminates with the petrous portion 
of the temporal boae.. It then goes on, partly 
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cartilaginous and partly membranous, gradu- 
ally becoming larger, and at length ends be- 
hind the soft palate. ‘Through this tube the 
air passes to the tympanum. 

EusTACHIAN VALVE. See VALVULA EU- 
STACHII. 

EUSTACHIUS (Bartholomew), physician 
and anatomist at Rome, flourished about the 
year 1550). 

EUSTATHIANS, the same with the ca- 
tholics of Antioch in the fourth century; so 
called from their refusing to acknowledge any 
other bishop beside St. Eustathius, who was 
deposed by the Arians. 

EUSTATIA (St.), one of the least of the 
Leeward islands in the West Indies, which 
properly is nothing buta mountain in the form 
of a sugar-loaf, whose top is hollow. It is 
strong by situation, and has a good fort. It 
lies to the N.W. of St. Christopher’s, and be- 
longs to the Dutch, from whom it was taken 
by Admiral Rodney in 1781; but was soon 
after taken by the French, and restored to the 
Dutch by the peace of 1783. Lat. 17. 2g N- 
Lon. 63. 5 W. 

EUSTE’PHIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class hexandria, order monogynia. Corol su- 
perior, tubular, cylindrical, bifid ; nectary six 
cavities in the tube of the corol ; filaments tri- 
cuspidate, distinct. One species only: a na- 
tive of South America, with linear obtuse 
leaves; and four scarlet nodding flowers. 

EUSTYLE. (formed of «v, Lene, well, and 
orvacs, column.) In architecture, a kind of edi- 
fice, where the columns are placed at a most 
convenient distance from one another, the in- 
tercolumniations being all just two diameters 
and a quarter of the column, except those in 
the middle of the fronts, before and behind, 
which are three diameters distant. 

EURY A, in botany, a genus of the class do- 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx double ; 
the outer two-leaved, inner five-leaved ; petals 
five ; capsule five-celled, many-seeded. One 
species only : anativeof Japan, with a shrubby 
stem, ever-green, alternate leaves, and axillary 
flowers. 

EUTERPE, one of the Muses, daughter of 
Jupiter and Mnemosyne. She presided over 
music, and was looked upon as the inventréss 
of the flute. She is represented as crowned 
with flowers, and holding a flute in her hands. 

EUTHANASIA. = (ev$avacra.) An’ easy 
death. 

EUTHYMIA, among the Greeks, signified 
such a disposition, or state of mind, as could 
not be ruffled. 

EUTROPIUS, a Latin historian in the age 
of Julian, under whom he carried arms in the 
fatal expedition against the Persians. His ori- 
gin as well as his dignity are unknown. He 
wrote an epitome of the history of Rome, from 
the age of Romulus to the reign of the em- 

eror Valens, to whom the work was dedicated. 
Of all his works, the Roman history alone is 
extant. Itis composed with conciseness and 
precision, but without elegance. 


EUTYCHIANS, an ancient sect, which 
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denied the duplicity of natures in Christ; thos 
denominated from Eutyches, the archiman- 
drite, or abbot of a monastery at Constantino- 
ple, who began to propagate his opinion A. D. 
448. He did not, however, seem quite steady 
and consistent in his sentiments: for he ap- 
peared to allow of two natures, even before the 
union ; which was apparently a consequence 
he drew from the principles of the Platonic 
philosophy, which supposes a pre-existence of 
souls : accordingly, he believed that the soul of 
Jesus Christ had been united to the divinity 
before the incarnation ; butthen he allowed no 
distinction of natures in Jesus Christ since his 
incarnation. 

Eutycutans was also the name of another 
sect, half Arian, half Eunomian; which arose 
at Constantinople in the fourth century. It 
being then a matter of mighty controversy 
among the Eunomiansat Constantinople, whe- 
ther or no the Son of God knew the last day and 
hour of the world, particularly with regard to 
that passage in the Gospel of St. Matthew,chap. 
xxiv. ver. 36. or rather that in St. Mark, xiii. 
32. where it is expressed that the Son did not 
knowit, but the Father only ; Kutychius made 
no scruple to maintain, even in writing, that 
the Son did not know it; which sentiment dis- 
pleasing the leaders of the Kunomian party, he 
- separated from them, and made a journey to 
Eunomius, whoacquiesced fully in Kutychius’s 
doctrine, and admitted him to his communion. 

EVU'LSION. s. (evulsio, Lat.) The act of 
plucking out (Brown). 

EVULGA'TION. s. (evulgo, Latin.) The 
act of divulging; publication. 

EUXINE, or Buacx Sea, forms part of 
the boundary betwixt Europe and Asia. It 
was anciently called the Axenus, from Ashke- 
naz, the son of Gomer, who is said to have 
settled near it.. The original being forgot in 
length of time, the Greeks explained it by in- 
hospitable, which the word Axenus literally 
signifies; and, therefore, when they came to 
consider the inbabitants of these coasts as more 
civilised and hospitable, they changed the name 
into Euxinus, which it still retains. 

EWAGE, inoldcustoms, toll paid for water 

assage. : 

EWE, s. (eope, Saxon.) The she sheep. 
See Ovis. 

EWELL, a townin Surrey, with a market 
on Thurdays. It is seated on a rivulet which 


empties itself into the Thames at Kingston. 


Lat. 51. 26 N. Lon. 0.15 W. - 
E’WER. s. (from eau, perhaps anciently ew, 
water.) A vessel in which water is brought 
for washing the hands (Pope). 
E/WRY. s. (from ewer.) An office in the 
king’s household, where they take care of the 
linen of the king’s table, lay the cloth, and 
serve up water in silver ewers after dinner. 
EX, a Latin preposition, often prefixed to 
compound words ; sometimes meaning owZ, as 
exhaust, to draw out, and sometimes only en- 
forcing the meaning. 
Ex, a river which rises in the forest of Ex- 


moor, ip Somersetshire, and leaying that county 
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below Dulverton, runs to Tiverton, Exeter, 
and ‘Topsham, whence it forms an estuary, 
which terminates in the English channel at 
Exmouth. 

Ex orricio, among lawyers, signifies the 
power a person has, by virtue of his office, to 
do certain acts without being applied to. Thus 
a justice of peace may ex officio, at his discre- 
tion, take surety of the peace, without com- 
plaint made by any person whatsoever. There 
was formerly an oath ex officio, whereby a sup- 
posed offender was compelled in the ecclesias- 
tical court to confess, accuse, or clear himself 
of a crime; but this law is repealed. 

Ex posT FACTO, in law, something done 
after another: thus an estate granted may be 
good by matter ex post facto, that was not so at 
first, as in case of election. 

To EXACE/RBATE,». a. (exacerlo, Lat.) 
To embitter ; to exasperate. 

EXACERBA‘TION. s. (from exacerlate.) 
1. Increase of malignity ; augmented force or 
severity. 2. Height of a disease; paroxysm 
(Bacon). 

EXACERVA‘TION. s. (ex and acervus, 
Lat.) The act of heaping up. 

EXA/CT. a. (exactus, Lat.) 1. Nice; not 
deviating from rule (Pope). 2. Methodical ; 
not negligently performed. 3. Careful; not 
negligent (Spectator). 4. Honest; strict; 
punctual (Evelus). 

To Exa’cr. v. n. (exigo, exactus, Lat.) 1. 
To require authoritatively (Taylor). 2. To 
demand of right (Smailridge). 3. To sur 
mon; to enjoin (Denham). 

To Exa'cr. v. n.« To practise extortion 
(Psalms). 

EXA/CTER. s. (from exact.) 1. Extortion- 
er; one who claims more than his due (a- 
con). 2. He that demands by authority (Ba- 
con). 3. One whois severe in his injunctions 
or his demands (T%llotson). 

EXA/CTION. s. (from exact.) 1. The act 
of making an authoritative demand, or levying 
by force (Shakspeare). 2. Extortion; unjust 
demand (Davies). 3. A tribute severely le- 
vied (Addison). 

EXA/CTLY. ad. (from exact.) Accurate- 
ly; nicely; thoroughly (Atterbury). 

EXA/CTNESS. s. (from evact.) 1. Accu- 
racy ; nicety ; strict conformity to rule or sym~ 
metry (Woodward). 2. Regularity of con- 
duct; strictness of manners; care not to de- 
viate (Rogers). 

EX ACUM, in botany, a genus of the class 
tetrandria, order monogynia. Calyx four- 
leaved, or four-cleft; corcl four- or five-cleft, 
with an inflated tube; capsule two-grooved, 
two-celled, many-seeded, opening at tops 
stigma capitate. Eighteen species chiefly 
natives of the East Indies, or South America. 
One indigenous to the marshes of our own 
country, e. filiforme, with sessile leaves; and 
flowers on long stalks. 

To EXA’/GGERATE. v. a. (evaggero, 
Lat. 1.) To heap upon; to accumulate (Hale). 
2, To heighten by representation (Clarendon. 

EX AGGERATI ON. s. (from exaggeraie-) 
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EX A 
Y. The act of heaping; a heap (Hale). 
Hyperbolical amplification (Sw7/?). 
. To EXA‘GITATE. v. a. (exagito, Latin.) 
1. To shake; to put in motion (Arbuthnet). 
2. To reproach; to pursue with invectives: 
not in use (Hooker). 

EXAGITA'TION. s. (from exagtiate.) 
The act of shaking or agitating. 

To EXA’LT. v. a. (ewalter, French.) 1. 'To 
raise on high (Matthew). 2. To elevate to 
wealth or dignity (Ezefiel). 3. 'To elevate to 
joy or confidence (Clarendon). 4. To praise; 
to extol; to magnify (Psalms). 5. To raise 
up in opposition (Ainzgs). 6. To intend; to 
enforce (Prior). 7. Vo heighten ; to refine 
by fire (Arbuthnot.) 8. To elevate in diction 
or sentiment (Roscommon). 

EXALTA‘TION. s. (from eval.) 1. The 
act of raising on high. 2. Elevation to power 
or dignity (Hooker). 3. Elevated state; state 
of greatness or dignity (Tillotson). 4. (In 
pharmacy.) Raising a medicine to a higher 
degree of virtue (Quincy). 5. Dignity of a 
planet in which its powers are increased in as- 
trology (Dryden). 

XALTATION OF See 
Cross. 

EXA’MEN. s. (Lat.) Examination; dis- 
quisition ; ne DM Stead 7 

EXA/MINATKE. s.(examinatus, Lat.) The 


erson examined (Bacon). 
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THE CROSS. 


EXAMINA‘TION, s.(examinatio, Latin.) | 


The act of examining by questions, or experi- 
ment; accurate disquisition (Locke). 

EXAMINA/TOR. s. (Lat.) An examiner; 
an inquirer (Brown). 

To EXA’MINE v. a. (evamino, Latin.) 1. 
To try a person aceused or suspected by inter- 
rogatories (Church Catechism.) 2. Yo inter- 
rogate a witness (Acts). 3. To try the truth 
or falsehood of any proposition. 4. To try by 
experiment, or observation; to sift narrowly ; 
to scan. 5. ‘To make inquiry into; to search 
Into; to scrutinize (Locke). 

EXA/’MINER. s. (from examine.) One 
who searches into the veracity of an evidence. 
2. One who searches or tries any thing; one 
who scrutinizes. 

EXAMINERS, in chancery, are two offi- 
cers, whose business is toexamine, on oath, the 
witnesses produced on both sides, upon such 
interrogatories. as the parties to the suit do ex- 
hibit for the purpose. 
EX A/MPLARY. a. (from example.) Serv- 
ing for example or pattern (Hovker). 

EXA'MPLE. s. (exemple, French.) 1. Copy 
or pattern ; that which is proposed to be resem- 
bled (Raleigh). 2. Precedent; former in- 
stance of the like (Skakspeare). 3. Precedent 
of good (Milton). 4. A person fit to be pro- 
posed. as a pattern (Timothy). 5. One pu- 
nished for the admonition of others (Jude). 
6. Influence which disposes to imitation (Ro- 
gers). 7. Instance; illustration.of a general, 
position by some particular specification (Dry- 
den). 8. Instance in Whi a rule is illus- 
trated by an application (Dryden). 

To Ixxa’MPxe. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 


BA 
To exemplify 5 to give an instance of (Spen.). 
2. To set an example (Shakspeare). 

EXA/NGUIOUS. a. (eranguis, Lat.) Hav- 
ing no blood ; formed with animal juices, not 
sanguineous (Brown). 

EXA/NIMATE. a. (exanimatus, Lat.) 1. 
Lifeless; dead. 2. Spiritless; depressed 
(Thomson). 

EXANIMA‘TION. s. (from exanimate.) 
Deprivation of life. 

EX A’NIMOUS. a. (exanimis, Lat.) Life- 
less ; dead; killed. 

EXANTHEMA. (exranthema, «ov$yue, 
from «§a9ew, to spring forth, to bud.) An 
eruption of the skin. Cullen makes exanthe- 
mate an order in the elass pyrexiz. It in- 
cludes contagious diseases, beginning with 
fever, and followed by an eruption on the 
skin. 

EXANTHE’MATOUS. a. (from exanthe- 
mata.) Pustulous; efflorescent ; eruptive. 

To EXA‘NTLATE-. ». a. (exantlo, Latin.) 
1. To draw out. 2. To exhaust; to waste 
away (Boyle). 

EXANTLA’TION. s. (from exanélaée.} 
The act of drawing out; exhaustion. 

EXARATE, in botany, scored or under- 
lined, as by a pen. 

EXARA’TION. s, (evaro, Lain.) The 
manual act of writing. 

EXARCH, in antiquity, an appellation 
given, by the emperors of the East, to certain 
officers sent into Italy, in quality of vicars, or 
rather prefects, to defend that part of Italy 
which was yet under thei: obedience; parti- 
cularly the city of Ravenna against the Lom- 
bards, who had made themselves masters of 
the greatest part of the rest. 

EXARCH OF A DIOCESE, was, anciently, 
the same with primate. Exarch also denotes 
a kind of deputy, or /egate a latere of the pa- 
triarch in the Greek church. It is likewise 
used in the Eastern church antiquity for a ge- 
neral or superiour over several monasteries. 

EXARTICULA’TION. s. (ex and articu- 
lus, Latin.) The dislocation of a joint. 

To EXA'SPERATE. v. a. (exaspero, Lat.) 
1. To provoke; to enrage ; to irritate (Addi- 
son). 2. To heighten a difference; to aggra- 
vate; toembitter (Bacon). 3. To exacerbate ; 
to heighten malignity (Bacon). : 

ExasPgRATE, in botany, roughened. 

EXASPERA’TER. s. (from ewasperate.) 
He that exasperates; a provoker.: ~_ 

EXASPERA’TION. s. (from exasperate.) 
1. Ageravation ; malignant representation (K. 
Charles). 2. Provocation; irritation (Aéter- 
bury). 

To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a. (exauctoro, 
Lat.) 1. To dismiss from service. 2. 'To de- 
prive of a benefice (Ayliffe.) 

EXAUCTORATIO, in the Roman mili- 
tary discipline, a partial discharge, which took 
place after the soldiers had served seventeen 
years ; at this period they lost their pay. The 
missio, or full discharge, took place after they- 
had been in the army twenty years. 


EXAUCTORA’TION. s. (from exaucto- 
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rate.) 1. Dismission from service. 2. Depri- 

vation; degradation (Ayliffe). | 
“EXCALCEATION, among the Hebrews, 

a law whereby a widow, whom her husband’s 

brother refused to marry, might summon him 

to a court of justice, and, on hus refusal, might 

hae off one of his shoes and spit in his face: 
oth being reckoned very ignominious. 

EXCANDE'SCENCE. Excanpe’scen- 
cy. 's. (excandesco, Lat.) 1. Heat; the state 
of growing hot. 2. Anger; the state of grow- 
ing angry. 

EXCANTATION.s. (excanto, Lat.) Dis- 
enchantment by a counter charm. 

To EXCA/RNATE. v. a. (ex and carnis, 
Lat.) To clear from flesh (Grew). 

EXCARNIFICA‘TION. s. (excarnifico, 
Lat.) The act of taking away the flesh. 

To FE XCAVATE. ». a. (excavo, Lat.) To 
hollow ; to cut into hollows (Blackmore).- 

EXCAVATION. s. (from ereavate.) 1. 
The act of cutting into hollows. 2. The hol- 
low formed ; the cavity (/Votton). 

To EXCE’ED. v. a. (excedo, Latin.) 1. 
To go beyond; to outgo (Woodward). 2.'To 
excel ; to surpass (/K77gs). 

To Excr’ED. v.n. 1. To go too far; to pass 
the bounds of fitness (Taylor). 2. To go be- 
yond any limits (Deuteronomy). 3. To bear 
the greater proportion (Dryden). 

EXCEEDING. part. a. (from exceed.) 
Great in quantity, extent, or duration (fa- 
leigh). 

Excr’epine. ad. Ina very great degree ; 
eminently (Raleigh). 

EXCE'EDINGLY. ad. Toagreat degree ; 
greatly ; very much (New/on). 

To EXCE'L. v. a. (excello, Lat.) To vutgo 
in good qualities ; to surpass (Prior). 

To Exer’t. v. n. To have good qualities in 
a great degree; to be eminent (Temple). 

EXCELLENCE. E’xcetrency. s. (er- 
cellence, French ; exceilentia, Latin.) 1. The 
state of abounding in any good quality. 2. 
Dignity; high rank in existence ae: 
3. The state of excelling inany thing (Locke). 
4. That in which one excels (dddison). 5. 
Purity ; goodness (Shakspeare). 0. A title of 
honour. Usually applied to ambassadours and 
governours (Shakspeare). 

E/XCELLENT. a. (excellens, Latin.) 1. 
Of great virtue, worth, or dignity (Taylor). 2. 
Eminent in any good quality (Jo0). oy 

E’XCELLENTLY. ad. 1. Well; inahigh 
degree (Brown). 2. To an eminent degree 
(Dryden). ; 

EXCENTRICGC, or ExcEnTRIC CIRCLE, 
in the ancient Ptolemaic astronomy, was the 
orbit of the planet itself, which it was sup- 
posed to describe about the earth, and which 
was conceived excentric thereto, called also 
the deferent. : 

Excentric, or ExcENTRIC CIRCLE, In 
the new astronomy, is the circle described 
_ from the centre of the orbit of a planet, with 
"half the greatest axis as a radius; or it 1s the 
circle that circumscribes the elliptic orbit of 
the planet. 


EXC 
ExcEenTRIC ANOMALY. See ANOMALY. - 
EXcCENTRIC PLACE OF A FLANET, in its 
orbit, is the heliocentric place, or that in 
which it appears asseen from the sun. ; 
ExcENTRIC PLACE IN THE ECLIPTIC, 16 
the point of the ecliptic to which the planet is 
referred as viewed from the sun; and which 
coincides with the heliocentric longitude. 
EXCENTRICITY. See Eccrntrict- 
TX. 
ExcENTRICITY, in the old astronomy, is 
the distance between the centre of a plane 
and that of the earth. ; 
ExcenTRIciTy, in the new astronomy, is 
the distance between the sun and the centre 
of a planet’s orbit: called also the simple or 
single excentricity. 


Excentricities of the Planets at the commence- 
ment of 1801; the semi-axis major of each 
orbit being expressed by umty. 

IM ereury. inh kane 0°205514.94 


Venus ‘ 0:00685298 
The Earth 0°01683518 
Warn ete eta: 0:09313400 
POMEL Se Ws. 0:04817840 


Saturn ; .°°.. « + 0°05616830 
Uranus, or Herschel. 0°04667030 


Secular Variations of Excentricities : all po- 
sitive. 

Mercury . - - 

Venus «ite 
The: Barth: \' et "sy. 
Mars Pare hess 

Jupiter . + . 
Walittiocnie: Cenk ay oc 
Uranua SY te 


0°000003867 
0:000062711 
0:00004 1632 
0-000090176 
0°000159350 
0:0003 12402 
0:060025072 


The excentricity of the moon’s orbit is 
0°0548553; the semi-axis major being unity. 


Excentricities of the Orbits of the Telescopic 
Planets. 


Ceres (discovered 1801). - 0:0783486 
Pallas ( a» » 1802) 0°245384 
Juno ( . . 1803) . . 07254044 
Vesta ‘wae Ny eg Mee 0:093220 


(Laplace Mecanique Celeste, and Supple- 
ment.) 


The excentricity of a planet being added to 
the mean distance, gives the greatest distance ; 
or, taken from the mean distance, leaves the 
least distance of the planet from the sun. 

To EXCE'PT. v. a. (excipio, Latin.) To 
leave out, and specify as left out of a general 
precept, or position (Corinthians). 

To Except. v. 2. To object; to make ob- 
jections (Locke). 

Exce’pt. preposit. (from the verb.) 1. Ex- 
clusively of; without inclusion of (Milton). 
2. Unless; if it be not so that (7 illotson). 

EXCE/PTING. preposié. Without inclu- 
sion of; without exception of (Dryden), 

- EXCEPTION. s. (exceptio, Latin.) 1- 
Exclusion from the things comprehended in a 
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precept, or position (South). 2, Thing ex- 
cepted, or specified in exception. 3. Objec- 
tion; cavil (Bentley). 4. Peevish dislike ; 
offence taken (Bavon). 

EXCE’PTIONABLE. a. (from exception.) 
Liable to objection (Addison). 

EXCE/PTIOUS. a. (from except.) Peevish ; 
froward; full of objections (South). 

EXCE?PTIVE. a. (from eacepé.) Including 
an exception (Watts). 

EXCE’PTLESS.a.(from except.) Omitting 
or neglecting all exceptions (Shakspeare). 

EXCE/PYVOR. s. (from except.) Objector 
(Burton). 

To EXCERN. v. a. (excerno, Latin.) To 
strain out; to separate or emit by strainers 
(Bacon). 

EXCE/RPTION. s. (excerptio, Lat.) The 
act of gleaning or selecting. 2. The thing 
gleaned or selected. 

EXCESS. s. (excessus, Latin.) 1. More 
than enough; superfluity (Hooker). 2, Exu- 
berance; state of exceeding (Newton). 3. In- 
temperance ; unreasonable indulgence in meat 
and drink (Duppa). 4. Violence of passion. 
5. Transgression of due limits (Denham). 

Excess (Spherical), in trigonometry, the 


excess of the sum of the three angles of any 


spherical triangle, above two right angles. Let 
A,B,C, be the angles of a spherical triangle, 
a,b,c, the sides opposite to the angles A,B,C, 
respectively, = two right angles, r = the ra- 
dius of a great circle of the sphere, and R” the 
number of seconds comprised in. radius ; then 
the spherical excess may be ascertained by the 
following elegant theorem, first given by Simon 
Lhuillier of Geneva : 


Tan. (A+B+C—z) = 


I at+hb+t+c at+b+e 
—-a/ (tan, ———— tan tan. 
rT «4 4 

SENT b+cec—a 
OTE an ae oe Vs 


4 4 
M. Puissant gives the following theorems 
for « the excess : 


R’ i R’ 

e=% (3) a? sin. 2C + § (5) c? sin. 2A, 
R’ 

e= (=) bh, where b = the base, and h = 


the height of the triangle. It will hence be 
easy to form a table, from which the spherical 
excess of any triangle measured may be learnt 
from its base and height. 

EXCE'SSIVE. a. (excessif, French.) 1. Be- 
yond the common proportion of quantity or 
bulk (Bacon). 2. Vehement beyond measure 
in kindness or dislike (Hayward). 

EXCE'SSIVELY. ad. Exceedingly ; emi- 
nently; in a great degree (Addison). 

To EXCHANGE. v. a. (exchanger, Fr.) 
1. To give or quit one thing for the sake of 
gaining another (Locke). 2. 'To give and take 
reciprocally (Rowe). 

ExcHAnGe, s. (from the verb.) 1. The act 
of giving and receiving reciprocally (Waller). 
2. ‘Traffic by permutation Shai 3. The 
form or act of transferring (Shakspeare). 4. 


E X°C 
The balance of the money of different nations 
(Hayward). 5. The thing given in return for 
something received (Locke). 6. The thing 
received in return for something given (Dry- 
den). See the article immediately following. 

ExcHAnceE (Permutation). In commerce, 
an agreement, whereby one thing is trucked or 
given for another. The first commerce carried 
on among men, was by exchange ;_ people fur- 
nished each other mutually with what things 
they wanted; but such exchanges were clogged 
with two considerable difficulties. !. On ac- 
count of the unequal values of commodities ; 
and, 2. Because every body had not just what 
might accommodate the person with whom he 
would exchange. 'To remove these inconve- 
niencies, money was invented for a common 
medium ; and instead of exchanging, buying 
and selling were introduced. Yet there are na- 
tions among whom the primitive way of ex~ 
change still obtains ; and even among the most 
civilised people, there are frequent occasions, 
in which they have recourse to this method. 
Such, for instance, is the trade of several cities 
of the North, and Baltic sea, where the French 
exchange their wines and brandies for woods, 
metals, hemp, and furs. 

The commerce of bills of exchange is, itself, 
a mere trading by exchange; a rick of money 
for money., Exchange, therefore, properly de- 
notes the business or trade of money, as carried 
on between one place and another, by means of © 
bills of exchange, 1. e. by giving money in one 
city, and receiving a bill to entitle the giver to 
receive the value in another city. See BILL 
OF EXCHANGE. 

In professor Beckmann’s History of Inven- 
tions the reader will find an ordinance of the 
year 1394, concerning the acceptance of bills of 
exchange, and also copies of two bills of the 
year 1404, which sufficiently prove that the 
method of transacting business by bills of ex- 
change was fully established in Europe so early 
as the fourteenth century: and that the present 
form and terms were even then used. The or- 
dinance, which was issued by the city of Bar- 
celona, decreed that bills of exchange should 
be accepted within twenty-four hours after they - 
were presented, and that the acceptance should 
be written on the back of the bill. 

There is also another species, called dry ex- 
change, cambium siccum, or usurer’s exchange, 
which consists in giving money atone place, to 
be repaid it after a certain time in the same 
place, witha certain sum over, which is usually 
more than common interest. The ceremony 
of a real exchange is observed in this fictitious 
kind, which is only a method of borrowing. 
money. ‘The borrower draws a bill of ex- 
change on any imaginary person, perhaps at 
Amsterdam, at the price the exchange then 
goes at, and delivers it to the lender. After 
the time fixed, comes a protest from Amsterdam 
for non-payment, with the re-exchange of the 
money from thence to London; ‘all which, with 
costs, besides a deduction perhaps at the 
making of the bargain, the borrower must 


f pay. 
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ExcHANGE is also used for the profit which 
a merchant, negociant, or broker makes of a 
sum of money received, and for which a bill 
of exchange is drawn, payable in some other 
place, and by some other person, for the in- 
terest of his money, and the reward of his ne- 
gotiation. This profit is exceedingly various; 
being sometimes 2, sometimes 3, 4, or even 
30 and 15 per cent, according as the alloy of 
the species differs, or as money is more or less 
plentiful, or bills of exchange more or less 
scarce, in the places. ‘This kind is ordinarily 
called real exchange, and sometimes mercan- 
tile or mixed exchange. 

EXCHANGE is sometimes used for the agio, 
or difference between the current money or 
cash, and the exchange, or bank money. 
Sometimes again, it is used to denote the dif- 
ference between the par of exchange (or the 
intrinsic value of the money of one country in 

-coin of another), and the course of exchange 
(or the value agreed upon by merchants, or 
their factors). In this sense the exchange is 
continually fluctuating. 

EXxcHANGE, in arithmetic, is the reduction 
of different coins, or any denominations of 
money, whether there be real coins answering 
to them, or no, from one to another: or the 
method of finding how many of one species, 
or denomination, are equal in value to a given 
number of another ; in order to which it is ne- 
cessary to know the value of the coins and mo- 
mies of account of different countries, and their 
proportion to each other according to the set- 
tled rate of exchange. The several operationsin 

_ this case are only different applications of the 
rale of three. See Hutton’s and Keith's Arith. 

Excuanee (Arbitration of). See Arst- 
TRATION. 

ExcHANGE signifies also a place in most 
considerable trading cities, wherein the mer- 
chants, agents, bankers, brokers, and other 
persons concerned in commerce, meet on cer- 
‘tain days, and at certain times thereof, to con- 
fer and treat together of matters relating to ex- 
changes, remittances, payments, assurances, 
fretghts, and other mercantile negociations, 
both by sea and land. 

In Flanders, Holland, and several cities of 
France, these places are called burses; at Pa- 
ris and Lyons, places de change; and in the 
Hanse towns, colleges of merchants. The 
most considerable..exchanges in Europe are, 
that of Amsterdam, that of London called the 
Royal Exchange, and that of Manchester.. 

EXCHA'N GER. s. (from exchange.) One 
who practises exchange (Locke). 

EXCHE’AT. s. See Escuzat (Spenser). 

EXCHE’ATOR. s.. See Escuearor. 
( Car.) 

EXCHEQUER, in the British jurispru- 
dence, an ancient court of record, in which all 
causes concerning the revenues and rights of 
the crown are heard and Telernitink and 

where the crown revenues are received. It 

. took its name from the chequered cloth which 
covered the table of the court. 
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This court is said to have been erected by 
William the Conqueror, its model being taken 
from a like court established in Normandy 
long before that time. Anciently its autho- 
rity was so great, that it was held in the king’s 
palace, and the acts thereof were not to be ex- 
amined or controlled in any other of the king’s 
courts; but, at present, it is the last of the 
four courts at Westminster. 

The exchequer, for the dispatch of business, 
is generally divided into two parts; one of 
which is chiefly conversant in the judicial 
hearing and deciding of all causes relating to 
the king’s coffers, formerly termed the exche- 
quer of accounts: the other is called the re- 
ceipt of the exchequer, as being principally 
employed in receiving and paying of money. 

The judicial part of the exchequer is a court 
both of law and equity. The court of law is 
held in the office of pleas, according to the 
course of common law, before the barons: in 
this court, the plaintiff ought to be a debtor or 
accountant to the king; and the leading pro- 
cess is either a writ of subpcena, or quo minus, 
which last goes into Wales, where no process 
out of courts of law ought to run, except a ca- 
pias utlagatum. 

The court of equity is held in the exchequer 
chamber before the treasurer, chancellor, and 
barons; but, generally, before the barons 
only: the lord chief baron being the chief 
judge to hear and determine all causes. ‘The 
proceedings in this part of the exchequer are 
by English bill and answer, according to the 
practice of the court of chancery; with this 
difference, that the plaintiff here must set forth 
that he is a debtor to the king, whether he be 
soornot. It isin this court of equity that the 
clergy exhibit bills for the recovery of their 
tythes, &e. 

But, besides the business relating to debtors, 
farmers, receivers, accountants, &c. all penal 
punishments, intrusion, and forfeitures upon 
popular actions, are matters likewise cogniza- 
ble by this court; where there also sits a 

uisne-baron who administers the oaths to 

igh sheriffs, bailiffs, auditors, receivers, coi- 
lectors, comptrollers, surveyors, and searchers 
of all the customs, 8c. The exchequer in 
Scotland has the same privileges and jurisdic- 
tion as that of England; and all matters com- 
petent to the one are competent to the other 
also. 

Barons and Chancellor of the ExcHEQuex. 
See Barons and CHANCELLOR. 

EXxcHEQUER-BILLS are a species of papez 
first established in 1696, to supply the want of 
circulating cash, during the re-coinage at that 
period. ‘They were then taken at the exche- 
quer for all payments of the revenue, and, 
when re-issued, they were allowed 7/. 12s. per 
cent. interest. They have since been issued 
yearly; and the bank of England, ever since 
the year 1706, have been the contractors for 
their circulation, at acertain premium. The 
commissioners of the treasury are empowered, 
by various statutes, to borrow money, within a 


EXCHEQUER. 


specific sum, limited by those statutes, by issu- 
ing exchequer bills on the credit of eertatn du- 
ties; which bills, by 12 Anne, cap. 11. and 12 
Geo. I. cap. 11. bear an interest of 2d. a da 
per cent. payable to the bearers. These bills 
are numbered arithmetically, and registered ac- 
cordingly, so that the principal sums may be 
paid off in course, and the interest shall be 
payable every three months. The said exche- 
quer bills shall be current to all receivers and 
collectors of the customs, excise, or any re- 
venue, and at the receipt of the exche- 
quer. 

If any exchequer bills be lost, upon affidavit 
before a baron of the exchequer, and certificate 
from him, and security given to pay the same 
if found, duplicates are to be made out; and 
when bills are defaced, new ones shall be deli- 
vered. Forging of these bills, or of the indorse- 
ments on them, is felony. 

The sum of 2,750,000/. is usually raised by 
exchequer bills on credit of the malt tax, and 
tax on personal estates, although it is well 
known that these taxes never produced so much, 

_ the deficiency being always made good out of 
the next supplies. The sum to be issued out 
of the produce of the consolidated fund is like- 
wise usually raised by these bills, charged upon 
the growing produce of the surplus of the said 
fund; also other sums for ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenses, by bills charged upon the 
first supplies of the next session: so that of 
late years the total amount of outstanding ex- 
chequer bills has usually been about ten mil- 
lions. The bank, since 1706, have contracted 
with government for the circulation of these 
bills at a certain premium. The interest they 
carry has been at various rates, from 7/. 12s. to 
3 per cent.; those at present in circulation 
bear interest at the rate of threepence halfpen- 
ny a day per cent. which is computed up-to 
the day of sale, from the respective dates of the 

bills. They are generally A 100/. each, but 
many of those issued on the vote of credit are 
for 1000/. and they have sometimes been made 
out for much larger sums: they are numbered 
arithmetically, and registered accordingly, for 
the purpose of paying them off.in a regular 
course. They are paid at the exchequer bill 
office, and the time of payment is notified by 
advertisement. 

The daily transactions between the bank and 
the exchequer are chiefly carried on by bills of 
1000/. dick » which are deposited by the bank 
in the exchequer to the amount of the sums 
received by them on government account : the 

banknotes and cash thus received by the bank 
being retained by them, as the detail part of the 
money-concerns of government isall transacted 
at the bank. The instalments on loans are 
paid into the receipt of the exchequer by these 
exchequer bills of 1000/. each, which are re- 
ceived again by the bank as cash, either for the 
amount of dividends due, or in re-payments 
of advances; and as, while deposited in the 
exchequer,’ they are considered merely as a 
pledge or security, they of course continue to 


bear interest, till the advance on which the 
bank first received them is paid off. 

In October, 1796, the 5 per cent. exchequer 
bills, issued on the vote of credit, being at a 
considerable discount, it was thought proper to 
fund them; and the terms agreed upon were 
as follows:—The holders to be entitled for 
every 100/. to either of the following capitals: 

¢. 
176 19 93 in the 3 per cents. 
137 18 72 in the 4 per cents. 
118 6 102 in the 5 per cents. 

The amount of the bills thus funded was 
1,433,870/. and the capital stock created in 
the different funds, 2,374,333. 14s. 8d. _ 

In November, 1801, it was again found ne- 
cessary to fund a considerable part of the out- 
standing exchequer bills, which was effected 
on thé following conditions: for each 100/. 
principal to. receive the under-mentioned pro- 
portions of stock : 

: Estimated value. 

£, Aa 4. Ml 

25 Three per cent. consols...17 1.103 

25 Three per cent. reduced . . 16 160 102 

50 Four per cent. consols....42 7 6 

25 New 5 per cents ... . sss 2415 O 

1s. 9d. Long annuity... 

£.102 15 7 

And the proprietors to have the liberty of sub- 
scribing 50/. additional in money for every 
1001. they held in bills, the money thus raised 
to be applied in paying off the sum of about 
2,400,000/. in exchequer bills in the possession 
of the bank. The amount of the bills funded 
and redeemed was 8,910,4501. 

As there is always a considerable sum out- 
standing in exchequer bills, the interest paid 
thereon forms a constant addition to the an- 
nual charge of the funded debt; the amount 
paid for interest on exchequer bills in the years 
1803, 1804, and 1805, respectively, was as 
follows : 


£, Sac Ge 
1803 .- 801,787.10 5% 
VEO ican 624,859 18 lo ~ 
1805 ......1,478,316 3 32 


The premium or discount at which exche- 
sii: bills sell, depends on the proportion which 
the interest payable on them bears to the in- 
terest produced by the public funds according 
to their current prices. 

Exchequer bills, though the same in their 
nature and solidity, differ in their origin from 


navy bills in this, that they are issued in anti- 


pipers of revenue, and circulated by the bank 
of England to raise money. During the recess 
of parliament, there is a sum left to the credit 
ofthe chancellor of the exchequer, to serve in 
cases of exigency. The bank makes advances 
to the amount voted, for which the exchequer 
issues bills. ‘There is a standing contract be- 
tween government and the bank for the trou- 
ble and expense attending the issue and cir- 
culation of these bills. (Chambers, Fairman, 
Fortune, Gregory, Grelker). 


EXCISE. 


Black book of the ExcneQuer, a book con- 
taining a description of the court of England 
in 1175, and its officers, with their ranks, pri- 
vileges, wages; &c. also the revenues of the 
crown, both in money and cattle. 

EXCISE, from the Belgie acciisse, tribu- 
tum, tribute, an inland duty or imposition, 
paid sometimes upon the consumption of a 
commodity, or frequently upon the wholesale, 
which is the last stage before the consumption. 
This is doubtless, impartially speaking, the 
most economical way of taxing the subject; 
the charges of levying, collecting, and manag- 
ing the excise duties, being considerably less in 
proportion than in other branches of the reve- 
nue. It also renders the commodity cheaper 
to the consumer, than charging it with cus- 
toms to the same amount would do; for the 
reason just now given, because generally paid 
in a much later stage of it. But at the same 
time, the rigour and arbitrary proceedings of 
excise laws seem hardly compatible with the 

temper of a free nation. For the frauds that 
might be committed in this branch of the reve- 
nue, unless a strict watch is kept, make it ne- 
cessary, wherever it is established, to give the 
officers a power of entering and searching the 
houses of such as deal in excisable commo- 
dities,-at any hour of the day, and, in many 
cases, of the night likewise. And the proceed- 
ings, in case of transgressions, are so summa- 
ry and sudden, that a man may be convicted 
in two days time in the penalty of many thou- 
‘sand pounds, by two commissioners or justices 
of the peace; to the exclusion of the trial by 
jury, and disregard of the common law. For 
these reasons, though lord Clarendon tells us, 
that to. his knowledge the earl of Bedford (who 
was made lord treasurer by king Charles I. to 
oblige his parliament) intended to have set up 
the excise in England, yet it never made a part 
of that unfortunate prince’s revenue; being first 
introduced, on the model of the Dutch proto- 
type, by the parliament itself after its rupture 
with the crown. Yet such was the opinion of 
its general unpopularity, that when in 1642 
aspersions were cast by malignant persons upon 
the house of commons, that they intended to 
introduce excises, the house for its vindication 
therein did declare, that these rumotirs were 
false and scandalous, and that their authors 
should be apprehended and brought to condign 
punishment. Its original establishment was 
in 1643, and its progress was gradual ; being 
at first laid upon those persons-and commodi- 
ties where it was supposed the hardship would 
be least perceivable, viz. the makers and vend- 
ers of beer, ale, cider, and perry ; and the roy- 
alists of Oxford soon followed the example of 
their brethren at Westminster, by imposing a 
similar duty: both’ sides protesting, that it 
should be continued no longer than to the end 
of the war, and then be utterly abolished. But 
the parliament at Westminster soon after im- 
posed it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and 
such a multitude of other commodities, that it 
might be fairly denominated general: in pur- 
suance of the plan laid down by Mr. Pymme 


(who seems to have been th: father of the ex- 
cise), in his letter to sir John Hotham, signi- 
fying, that they had proceeded in the excise to 
many particulars, and intended to go on far- 
ther; but that it would be necessary to use the 
people to it by little and little. - And after- 
wards, when the nation had been accustomed 
to it for a series of years, the succeeding cham- 
pions of liberty boldly and openly declared the 
impost of excise to be the most easy and pro- 
ductive levy that could be laid upon the peo- 
ple; and accordingly continued it during the 
whole usurpation. Upon king Charles’s re- 
turn, it having then been long established and 
its produce well known, some part of it was 
given to the crown, in t2 Car. II. by way of 
purchase for the feudal tenures and other op- 
pressive parts of the hereditary revenue. But, 
from its first original to the present time, its 
very name has been odious to the people. It 
has, nevertheless, been imposed on abundance 
of other commodities in the reigns of king 
William III. and every succeeding prince, to 
support the enormous expenses occasioned by 
our wars on the continent. Thus brandies 
and other spirits are now excised at the distil- 
lery ; printed cottons and linens, at the print- 
er’s; starch and hair-powder, at the maker's ; 
gold and silver wire, at the wiredrawer’s ; all 
plate whatsoever, first in the hands of the 
vender, who pays yearly fora licence to sell it, 
and afterwards in the hands of the occupier, 
who also pays an annual duty for having it in 
his custody: and coaches and other wheel car- 
riages, for which the occupier is excised ; 
though not with the same circumstances of 
arbitrary strictness with regard to plate and 
coaches as in the other instances. ‘To these 
we may add coffee and tea, chocolate and cocoa 
paste, for which the duty is paid by the re- 
tailer; all artificial wines, commonly called 
sweets; paper and pasteboard, first when 
made, and again if stained or printed; malt, 
as before mentioned ; vinegars; and the manu- 
facture of glass; for all which the duty is paid 
by the manufacturer ; hops, for which the per- 
son that gathers them is answerable; candles 
and soap, which are paid for at the maker's ; 
malt liquors brewed for sale, which are ex+ 
cised at the brewery; cider and perry at the 
vender’s; leather and skins, at the tanner's; 
and, lately, tobacco, at the manufacturer's: a - 
list, which no friend to his country would wish 
to see further increased. 

The excise was formerly farmed out; but 1s 
now managed for the kmg by commissioners 
in both kingdoms, who receive the whole pro- 
duct of the excise, and pay it into the exche- 
quer. ‘These commissioners are nine in num- 
ber in England, and five in Scotland. The 
former have a salary of 10G0/. a year, the latter 
600/. They are obliged by oath to take no fee 
or reward but from the king himself; and 
from them there lies an appeal to five other 
commissioners called commissioners of ap- 
peals. 
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Total gross produce of the Excise Dutiesin England, 
in the year ending the 5th pair 1807. 
$. 


Seg as Wales OP RO PB OLA ade 
2,971,351 15 7} 
306,661 10 0} 
311,449 4 8 


Auctions .... 
Beer and ale eoee ae ee entaccees 
Bricks and tiles .. 


Candles .....+- Pies 


ern eoeecev ene 


Cocoa-nuts and coffee ......+- ay aL gS 
Cider and perry ...+eeeeeer ees 19,772 5 i} 
Ce kk La weed te eee he ave ease ees 
Hides and skins ......-se+0e2 931,322 17 1 
Hops ..--ececeereeceeeerers 56,3389 15 2 
TY icCHCess eb yikes Kaleb en acue i OOT OSs WL 7) ye le 
Malt (0 eec es os eee sles cows 1gB88;190, 16 118% 
Metheglin, or mead ...- +++ 161 8 Gg 
Paper ....eeeeeec seeseeere 859,158 5 55 


Printed goods ....-+e+++e+e++ 698,373 17 8 
Salosiwe sare vecoese 1,470,704 13. 2 
Soap ..- +++ coeur 586,564 5 7 
Spirits, British ......++++++4- 1,201,200 
Ditto, Foreign ....--++-+++++ 1,772,866 
Starch ....-+- 60,025 
Sweets ....-+- 24,771 
if Bee RC 1,280,751 
Tobacco and snuff .....-.-2+- 196,188 
Vinegar and verjuice ...-.+--+ 38,024 
Wine.....- . 1,149,318 8 73 
Witte .cicecce cos 13,388 


WAR TAXES. 


Wine eu seisictend 6 ates on ome 105292 
Malt cc s/Gideide cn prea oye sha se a) eh dene hae 
Spirits, British and foreign .... 1,473,936 
Sweets ...++20.+ 4,483 12 3} 
Tea cacccccccsrececvccsecee 15519,664 
Tobacco and snuff ...-++e+0-+ 162,342 


ANNUAL DUTIES, 
Old malt duty ........+.++-- 676,810 12 03 


Additional malt duty .....+++- 1,115,491 1 9 
Tobacco and snuff ... 428,140 4 9} 


nr ee ee 


Total csc cece neee de 23,414, 96 6 74 


peoresveecee ee ee oe 
eoveeeveeceeoevee 


peseeerereev ee 


eceeqgewoeereeeoee 


ecoerueev era 


eoaooveraeeeee? 


eevoe0eee 


The balance of cash at the commencement 
of the year being 27,7901. 3s. 33d. added to the 
above sum, makes the total to.be accounted 
for 23,442,586/. Qs. 11d. This amount is sub- 
ject to various deductions, consisting princi- 
pally of the expenses of management, draw- 
backs of duty on goods exported, allowances 
and bounties on several commodities, annual 
payments to the officers of the late wine licence 
office and of the old salt duties, and pensions 
granted by patent out of the excise while it 
formed part of the hereditary revenue of the 
crown. The amount of these payments in the 
year ending the 5th of January, 1807, was as 
follows : | 


£. s. d, 
Charges of Management ...... 569,341 0 44 
Taxes repaid to officers ..,..+.- 30,5138 15 83 
Exports oss ceceeeeseeeeeess 920,712 38 10/ 
Allowances) 0 tiitsins +e sees oe 69,242 5 114 
Bounties is 2sidaiwsgioce sera sbess « 20,304 19 5} 


Overcharges, overpayments, re- 
p2yments per treasury warrants, 
BS ince Pe en cpu ere. 120,701; 15:1 ee 

Payments to officers of late 

wine licence office and salt 


GUULES sos erecnenesecenene 10,599 4 55 


' making t 


Pensions to the duke of Grafton 
and others ... er 14,000 0 O 
Payments into the exchequer .. 21,739,067 12 10 


eereoeeed 


Balance of cash remaining the 


5th of Jauuary, 1807, carri- 
ed to the next year’s ac- 


count ed wih see ole wi Te ner ele 39,103 1, 3 


Total .......0000.8, 28,4429;586 9°114 


The total gross produce of the excise duties 
in Scotland, in the above year, was 1,824,394. 
Os. 62d.; of which the sum of 1,445,000/. was 
paid into the exchequer during the year. The 
total gross produce of the excise duties in Ire- 
land, for the same year, was 1,453,5001. Os. 2d. 
(Brit. Ency.) 

Excise Laws. For more easily levying 
the revenue of the excise, the kingdom of En = 
land and Wales is divided into about fifty ae 
lections, some of which are called by the 
names of particular counties, others by the 


- names of great towns; where one county is 


divided into several collections, or where a col- 
lection comprehends the contiguous parts of 
several counties, every such collection is subdi- 
vided into several districts, within which there 
is a supervisor; and each district is again sub- 
divided into outrides and footwalks, within each 
of which there is a gauger or surveying officer. 
The commissioners or sub-commissioners, 
in their respective circuits and divisions, shall 
constitute, under their hands and seals, so 
many gaugers as they shall find needful. 
Arrears of duties.—By several acts of parlia- 
ment, all articles in the possession of persons 
subject to the excise laws, together with all the 
materials and uténsils of whatsoever descrip- 
tion, are made liable for the arrears of duties, 
whether these be single or double duties ; and 
if a trader, being in arrears for the single du- 
ties, becomes a bankrupt, and is convicted 
after the assignment of his effects, the double 
duties are a lien upon the exciseable commo- 
dities, utensils, and materials in the hands of 
his assignees, and the commissioners or magi- 
strates may authorize the penalty to be levied 
upon all such commodities, and all the mate- 
tials, preparations, utensils, and vessels for 
héraoe, in the custody of the bank- 
t, or any person or persons in trust for him, 
oug. 411. 
Bonds, for the exportation of exciseable 
commodities are to be taken by officers of ex- 
cise, and they are to be given generally upon 
all exciseable articles, at the née where ex- 
ported. | 
Forgery of any stamps, licences, certificates, 
permits, or any other exeise documents, is by 
various statutes made a capital felony. 
Licences.—In all cases where lieences are 
required, the licence will only sanction the 
business carried on in that particular place for 
which such licence was granted; but when 
the business is carried on by partners, one 
licence will be sufficient to cover the firm. 
Officers of excise.—The officers of excise are 
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to be appointed, and may be dismissed, re- 
placed, or altered, by re commissioners, 
under their hands and seals; their salaries are 
allowed and established by the treasury; and 
by 1 W. & M.c. 24. s..15. if itis proved by 
two witnesses, that any officer has demanded 
or taken any money, or other reward whatever, 
except of the king, such offender shall forfeit 
his office. 

By several statutes, no process can be sued 
out against any officer of excise, for any act 
done in the execution of his office, until one 
month after notice given, specifying the cause 
of action, and the name and abode of the per- 
son who is to begin, and the attorney who is 
to conduct the action ; and within one month 
after such notice, the officer may tender 
amends, and plead such tender in bar; and 
having tendered insufficient or no amends, he 
may, with ieave of the court, before issue 
joined, pay money into court. 

Officers of excise are empowered to search, 
at all times of the day, entered warehouses, 
or places for tea, coffee, &c But private 
houses can only be searched upon oath of the 
suspicion before a commissioner or justice of 
peace, who can by their warrant authorize a 
search. 

Permits.—Persons dealing in exciseable 
commodities are entitled to permits for remov- 
ing the same to different places in certain 
quantities, and under certain regulations. 
These permits are written upon a peculiar 
pone of paper, manufactured expressly for 
the purpose; and by 23 Geo. III. c. 70. s. 11. 
no permit paper is to be delivered out before 
it shall be filled up agreeably to the request 
note of a trader; and officers knowingly 
granting any false permit, making false entries 
in the counterpart thereof, or receiving any 
commodities into stock with, a false or forged 
permit, are to be transported for seven years. 

Samples.—Officers of excise are, by vari- 
ous acts, empowered to take samples of excise- 


able commodities, paying the prices therein, 


regulated for the same. . 

Seizures.—W hen an officer makes a seizure 
of any spirits, or other articles, he must lay 
his hand on the casks, vessels, &c. so seized, 
and declare that he seizes such spirits, &c. 
and the casks or vessels containing the same, 
for the use of his majesty and of himself; but 
if the officer happens to be alone when he 

makes such seizure, he must afterwards, in 
the presence of witnesses, again lay his hand 
on such cask, vessel, &c. and repeat the 
former declaration of seizure. 

All informations on seizures must be laid 
in the names of the officers making the same. 

By 41 Geo. II. c. g6. commissioners of 
excise are empowered to make restitution of 
exciseable goods. 

Scales and weights.—By various acts of 
parliament, traders subject to the excise laws 
are to keep just and sufficient scales and 
weights, under the penalty of 100/. for every 
such offence, and the scales and weights may 


be seized by the officers. 
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_ Traders, manufacturers, and dealers liable 
to the excise duties, are to assist the offieers 
in weighing stock; and forcibly obstructing, 
or using any art or contrivance to prevent or 
impede the officers from taking a true account, 
incurs a penalty of 100/. (Gregory’s Dict.) 

To Exci’sz. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
levy excise upon a person or thing (Pope). 

EXCI/SEMAN. s. An officer who in- 
spects commodities, and rates their excise. - 

EXCISION.  s. (excisio, Latin.) Extire 
pation; destruction; ruin ( Decay of Piety). 

EXCITABILITY. Exciremenr. In 
medicine, terms almost peculiar to the Bruno- 
nian system. (See BRUNON!AN sySTEM.) In 
all the states of life, observes Dr.Brown, man 
and other animals differ from themselves in 
their dead state, or from any other inanimate 
matter, in this property alone; they can be 
affected by external agents, as well as by cer- 
tain functions peculiar to themselves, in such 
a manner, that the phenomena peculiar to the 
living state can be produced. This proposi- 
tion extends to every thing that is vital in 
nature, and therefore applies to vegetables. 

The external agents are reducible to heat, 
diet, and other substances taken into the 
stomach, blood, the fluids secreted from the 
body and air. 

The functions of the system itself, producing 
the same effect, are muscular contraction, 
sense, or perception, and the energy of the 
brain in thinking, and in exciting passion and 
emotion. ‘These affect the system in the same 
manner as the other agents; and they arise 
both from the other and from themselves. 

Tf the property which distinguishes livmg 
from dead matter, or the operation of either of 
the two sets of powers, be withdrawn, life 
ceases. Nothing else than the presence of 
these is necessary to life. 

The property on which both sets of powers 
act may be named excitability, and the powers ' 
themselves exciting powers. _ By the word 
body is meant, both the body simply so called, 
and also as endued with an intellectual part, a 
part appropriated to passion and emotion, ora 
soul: the usual appellation in medical writings 
is system. * 

The effects common to all the exciting 

owers are, sense, motion, mental exertion, 
and passion. Now their effects being the 
same, it must be granted that the operation 
of all the powers is the same. 

The effects of the exciting powers acting 
upon the excitability may be denominated ea- 
ttement. ‘ 
The excitability of the whole body, there- 
fore, as well as o particular parts, 1s supposed 
to be in a state of perpetual variation, depend- 
ing upon the time and manner of | application 
of the internal and external stimuli emptoyed ; 
and the care upon this theory consists in pro- 
portioning the stimuli to the degree of excita- 
bility present in the patient till healthy excite- 
ment 1s restored. 


EXCITATION. s. (from excito, Latin.) 


1, The act of exciting, or putting into mo- 
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tion (Bacon). 2. The act of rousing or 
awakening (/¥ ails). 
* To EXCITE. v. a. (excite, Latin.) 1. To 
“rouse; to animate; to stir up; to encourage 
(Spenser). 2. To put into motion ; to raise. 

EXCITEMENT. s. (from eveite.) The 
motive by which oneis stirred up (Shakspeare.) 

EXCITER. s. (from excite.) 1. One that 
stirs up others, or puts them in motion (King 
Charles). 2. The cause by which any thing 
is raised or put in motion (Decay of Prety). 

EXCITING CAUSE. In medicine. Oc- 
casional cause. Procatarctic cause. Remote 
cause. ‘That which, when applied to the 
body under a state of predisposition, excites a 
disease. The exciting or remote causes of dis- 
eases are either external or internal. 

To EXCLA™IM. v. a. (exclamo, Latin.) 
1. To cry out with vehemence; to make an 
outcry (Decay of Piety.) 2.'Todeclare with 
loud vociferation (Skakspeare). 

Excta’iM. s. (from the verb.) Clamour; 
outcry; not used (Shakspeare). 

EXCLA‘’IMER. s. (from exclaim.) One 
that makes vehement outcries (Aéterbury). 

-EXCLAMA‘TION. s. (exclamatio, Lat.) 
1. Vehement outcry; clamour; outrageous 
-vociferation (Hooker)... 2. An emphatical ut- 
terance (Sidney). 
thetical sentence is marked thus (!). 

ExcLaMATIon. In rhetoric, a figure that 
expresses the violent and sudden breaking out 
and vehemence of any passion. Such is that 
in theeleventh book of Milton’s Paradise Lost: 


O unexpected stroke, worse than of death! 
- Must I thus leave thee, Paradise? Thus 


leave , 

Thee, native soil; these happy walks and 
shades, 

Fit haunt of gods? 


EXCLA’/MATORY. a. (from exclaim.) 
1. Practising exclamation. 2. Containing ex- 
clamation. 

To EXCLU'DE. v. a. (excludo, Latin.) 
1. To shut out; to hinder from entrance or 
admission (Dryden). 2. 'To debar; to hinder 
from participation; to prohibit (Dryden). 
3. 'To except in any position. 4. Not to com- 
prehend in any grant or privilege (Hooker). 
5. To dismiss from the womb or egg ( Brown.) 

EXCLU'/SION. s. (from exclude.) 1. The 
act of shutting out or denying admission (Ba- 
con). 2. Rejection; not reception (Addison.) 
3. The act of debarring from any privilege. 
4. Exception (Bacon). 5. The dismission of 
the young from the egg or womb (Ray). 
6. Ejection ; emission; thingemitted (brown). 

Excuiusion, or BILL OF EXCLUSION, 
a bill proposed about the close of the reign of 
king tie Il. for excluding the duke of 
York, the king’s brother, from the throne, on 
account of his being a papist. 

ExcLusion, in mathematics, is a method 
ef coming at the solution of numerical pro- 
blems, by previously. throwing out of our 
consideration such numbers as are of no use in 
solving the question. | 


3. A note by which a pa- _ 
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_ EXCLU'SIVE. a. (from exclude.) 1. Hav- 
ing fob porras of excluding or denying admis- 
sion (Milton). 2. Debarring from. participa- - 
tion (Locke). 3. Not taking into an ac-. 
count or number. 4. Excepting. 

EXCLUSIVELY. ad. 1. Without admis- 
sion of another to participation (Boyle). 2. 
Without comprehension in an account or 
number ; not inclusively (dyliffe). 

To EXCO'CT. v. a. (excocius, Latin.) To 
boil up; to make by boiling (Bacon). 

EXCQECA‘RIA. In botany, a genus of 
the class dioecia, order triandria. Ament 
naked, covered with florets; calyxless; corol- 
less. Fem. styles three ; capsules three-grained ; 
seeds solitary. ‘Theré are two species, e. agol- 
locha, and e. cochinchinensis. ; 

The agallochum, which is known by the 
name of aloe-wood, or the aromatic aloe, is 
one of the most valuable spices imported from 
the East, and has been in high estimation, even 
in the earliest ages. According to the different 
species of the plant, it is called lignum aloes, 
agallochi veri, aquile, and calambac, all of 
which differ remarkably in their sensible pro- 
perties. It is, however, very difficult to ascer- 
tam the botanical character of these various 
species. 

The aromatic wood of aloe is properly a re- 
sin, which has pervaded the pores of the tree. 
The genuine sort of this resinous wood is as 
precious as gold, and is used only by the great 
and affluent in the East Indies, China, and 
Japan, as an agreeable perfume, with which 
they fumigate houses: hence it is but rarely 
imported into Europe. It is black, and varie~ 
gated with grey veins, swims on water, and if 
strongly rubbed on. glass, leaves behind -resin- 
ous particles, which neither water, saliva, ex- 
pressed oils, nor an alkaline lye, but spirit of 
wine only will dissolve and remove. Its. odour 
is very grateful. $3 

This substanee has, in former times, been 
much used as a medicine, not only in biliary 
complaints, diseases of the liver and stomach, 
and dysentery, but likewise as a remedy for the 
maw-worm ; but at present it is entirely neg- 
lected—a revolution to which several of the an- 
cient remedies have been subject, and which is 
likely to take place. with many of the modern. 

Father De Loureiro assures us, that he dis- 
covered in the province of Cochin-China the 
tree which affords the true aloe. This aromatic 
wood is found in resinous masses, only in old 
half-decayed, hollow trees. According to this 
writer, the tree belongs, in the system of Lin- 
néus, to the first division of the tenth class, 
the decandria monogynia: he called it aloe- 
xylum agallochum. Jt grows on the highest 
mountains of Cochin-China, on the banks of 
the river Lav, which flows through the whole 
of that province. Loureiro had.no opportunity 
of seeing the blossoms on the tree; he could 
only once obtain them dried, and transmitted, 
by a friend, so that the parts of fructification 
were much bruised and lacerated on a long 
journey, and he could with difficulty give-the 
following description :— | 
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Aloexylum agallochum. Differ. spec. aloe. 
foliis lanceolatis, alternis: pedunculis polyflo- 
ris, terminalibus. 

_ Hab. Arbor magna: trunco et ramis erec- 
tis, altissimis : cortice cannabino, fusco, gla- 
bro, nec crasso. é 

Folia lanceolata, octo polyces longa, inte- 
gerrima, plana, glabra, subcoriacea, alterna, 


_‘petiolata. Flos terminalis, pedunculis poly- 
floris. 
Usus. Ligni hujus suffimenta inter omnia 


maxime zstimantur apud nationes Orientales. 
Ex arboris cortice fit vulgaris charta, in qua 
Conchin-chinenses scribunt, sicut in Japonia 
fit ex cortice mori. 

Virtus medica. Excitans, corroborans, ce- 
phalica, cardiaca. Suffitus valet contra verti- 
ginem et paralysim. Pulvis cohibet vomitum 
et fluxus ventris, praecipue lientricos, quod 
non proprie astringendo, sed corroborando 
agit. 

_ This tree is not of a poisonous nature, and 
yields no milky sap when perforated. With 
respect to the genuine wood of aloe, Loureiro 
maintains that the various species differ re- 
markably, both in colour and flavour. By 
some botanists, this aromatic wood has been 
confounded with the lignum aquilz, which is 
likewise esteemed for its agreeable odour, and, 

like the agallochum verum, calambac, and 
garo de Malacca, affords different species of 
erfume. 

To EXCO'GITATE. v. a. (excogito, Lat.) 
To invent; to strike out by thinking (More). 

EXCOMMU'NICABLE. a. Liable or de- 
serving to be excommunicated (Hooker). 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE. v. a. (excom- 
munico, Lat.) To eject from the communion 
of the church by an ecclesiastical censure 
(Ham.). 

EXCOMMUNICATION, an anathema, 
or ecclesiastical censure, and punishment ; 
whereby a heretic is cut off from the society 
of the faithful, or an obstinate sinner from the 
communion of the church, and the participa- 
tion of the sacraments. 

This censure of excommunication was ori- 
ginally instituted for preserving the purity of 
the church ; but ambitious ecclesiastics con- 
verted it by degrees into an engine for pro- 
moting their own power, and inflicted it on 
the most frivolous occasions. 

The power of excommunication properly 
belongs to the bishop ; but he may delegate it 
to any grave priest, with the chancellor. 

Every excommunication should be preceded 
by three public admonitions, two days at least 
distant from each other; but this is to be 
understood of excommunications imposed by 
the ecclesiastical judge ; for those imposed by 
the law are incurred to allintents and purposes 
the moment the action is committed. 

These latter are called excommunications 
by the canon, or late sententie ; and are so 
very numerous, that it would be difficult, 
even for the best canonists, to give an exact 
list of them; there are fifty in the Clemen- 
tines ; twenty in the bull Coena Domini, &c. 
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Wilkins’s Mag. Cone. vol. iv. p. 664. Rebuffe, 
on the Concordat, reckons up sixty penalties 
accruing upon excommunication. 

i Excommunication is founded on a natural 
right which all societies have, of excluding 
out of their body such as violate the laws 
thereof. 

Excommunication is either major or minor ; 
1. e€. greater or less; the first, which is that 
understood when wesay, simply, excommuni- 
cation, separates or cuts off the delinquent 
from all communication and fellowship with 
other Christians; disables him from defend- 
ing his rights, bringing an action at law, being 
a witness, &c. ‘The second, or lesser, onl 
excludes from the communion of the Lord’s 
supper. hte 

The greater excommunication, called also 
ab homine, is when a prelate, or his deputy, 
excommunicates any man personally, and in- 
terdicts him all society with the faithful, all 
use of sacraments, &c. 

In the ancient church, the sentences of the 
greater excommunication were solemnly pro- 
mulged four times in the year, with candles 
lighted, bells tolling, the cross, and other so- 
lemnities. 

The lesser excommunication is incurred 
pleno jure; by having any communication 
with a person excommunicated in the greater 
excommunication. And this too imports a 
privation of communion, but not an interdic- 
tion from’ entering the church, nor having 
commerce with the faithful. 

Anciently, the excommunicated were obli- 
ged to procure absolution from their bishop, 
and make satisfaction to the church, in forty 
days time; otherwise they were compelled to 
it by the secular judge, by a seizure of 
their effects, imprisonment of their persons, 
&e. 

ExcoMMUNICATION, among the pagans, 
excluded the persons from the sacrifices and the 
temples, and delivered them over to the Fu- 
ries, which was called execrare, and Diris de- 
vovere. When Marcus Crassus set out on his 
expedition against the Parthians, Atteius, tri- 
bune of the people, not being able to prevent, 


shim, ran to the gate of the city through which 


the general was to pass, and setting a chafing- 
dish in the middle of the way with fire in it, 
when Crassus drew near, he threw some per-. 
fumes into the chafing-dish, and pronounced 
curses against Crassus with great exclamation, 
and thus excommunicated him. 
Excommunication, in the church of 
England, is the highest ecclesiastical censure 
which can be pronounced by a spiritual judge 
against a Christian : for thereby he is excluded 
from the body of the church, and disabled to 
bring any action, or sue any person in the 
common law courts. Co. Lit. 133. 
The sentence of excommunication was It- 
stituted originally for preserving the purity of 
the church ; and it seems agreed, that where- 
ever the spiritual court has jurisdiction 1n any 
cause, and the party refuses to appear to their 
citation, or after sentence, being admonished 
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to obey their decree, that he may be excom- 
municated. 1 Rol. Abr. 883. 

A person excommunicated is disabled to be 
a witness in any cause: he cannot be attorney 
or procurator for another; he is to be turned 
out of the church by the church-warden, and 
not to be allowed Christian burial. Gibs. 
Cod. 435. ; 

The sentence of excommunication can only 
be pronounced by the bishop, or other person 
in holy orders, being a master of arts at least; 
also the priest’s name pronouncing such sen- 
tence, is to be expressed in the instrument 
issuing under seal out of the court. Gibs. 
Cod. 1095. 

EXCO’MMUNICATO CAPIENDO, or 
SIGNIFICAVIT, a writ directed to the sheriff, 
for the apprehension of one who stands obsti- 
nately excommunicated the space of forty days. 
Such a one, not seeking absolution, hath, or 
may have, his contempt certified into the 
chancery ; whence this writ issues for laying 
him up, without bail or mainprize, until he 
conform himself. 

EXCOMMUNICATO DELIBERANDO, is a 
writ directed to the under sheriff, for the 
delivery of an excommunicated person out of 
prison ; upon certificate of the ordinary of his 
conformity to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

ExcOMMUNICATO RECIPIENDO, isa writ 
whereby persons excommunicated, being for 
their obstinacy committed to prison, and 
unlawfully delivered from thence before they 
have given security to obey the authority of 
the church, are commanded to be sought for, 
and laid up again. 

To EXCOYRIATE. v. a. To flay; to strip 
off the skin (Wiseman). 

EXCORIATION. (excoriatio, from ex- 
corto, to take off the skin.) An abrasion of 
the skin. 

ExcoORIATION is also sometimes used. to 
signify theact of flaying: and figuratively to 
denote plunder or spoil. 

EXCORTICA/’TION. s.. (from ex and 
cortex, Latin.) Pulling the bark off any 
thing (Quincy). 

To E-XCREATE. »v. a. (excreo, Latin.) 
To eject at the mouth by hawking. 

EXCREMENT. (from excerno, to separate 
from.) Whatever is separated or excreted 
from the blood as useless, as well as the rem- 
nants of those substances, both animal and 
vegetable, which after having undergone the 
process of digestion, and supplied the bod 
with nourishment, are only retained till there 
is an Opportunity or a necessity for evacuating 
them, may be denominated excrement 

Excrements are found in a fluid or a solid 
state. ‘he first comprehends the urine and 
saveat: the second the feces. Between the 
first two a great analogy has been found to ex- 
ist, and in many cases they are perceived mu- 
tually to answer the same purposes. Fewer 
experiments, however, have been made upon 
the matter of perspiration than upon urine. 
Like the latter it appears to be loaded with 
salts of various kinds, and to tinge linen with 
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different shades of yellow. Berthollet affirms 
that it reddens blue paper, and that this effect 
is produced more particularly from that which 
is produced from those parts affected with 
gout: he thinks it contains phosphoric acid ; 
and Hershall saw a person whose body, during 
perspiration, was become eel Gaia 

Human urine is peculiarly characterised by 
its possession of lithic acid, an acid secreted 
by the kidneys of no other animal than man ; 
and which, when in large quantity, usually 
crystallizes round the sides of the vessel in 
which it is deposited, in the form of red poly- 
gonal salts, vulgarly denominated red sand. 
It contains also a large quantity of extractive 
matter of a peculiar kind, denominated by the 
French chemists urée, and a considerable 
portion of phosphoric acid. The urine of 
animals that feed on vegetables alone is proved 
by Fourcroy to contain benzoic acid instead 
of phosphoric, but to hold a larger portion of 
extractive matter. 

This extractive matter is applied to a pro- 
motion of the arts in various ways, but chiefly 
in the four following. 1. The artificial form- 
ation of nitre. 2. 'The scouring of woollen 
cloths. 3. The extraction of ammonia. 4. 
The extraction of muriat of ammonia. For 
the rest, see URINE. 

With respect to the feces, the cupidity of 
the alchemists was excited by some wild 
dreams of being able to extract from this sub- 
stance an oil capable of fixing mercury (the 
first step to its supposed conversion into gold ;) 
and hence many experiments were undertaken 
upon human feces, into which subject we 
shall not enter. Homberg, one of the most 
respectable of this tribe, made very numerous 
experiments; one of the results of which was 
a discovery of the pyrophorus, which. bears 
his name, and which is now obtained by a 
perfectly unoffensive process. 

The dung of different animals is employed 
for a variety of important purposes. That of 
the herbivorous quadrupeds appears a mixture 


of bile and animal fluids, with a considerable 


portion of the fibrous or least digestible part of 
vegetable food. Hence the great use of camels 
dung in Arabia and Egypt as fuel, being the 
chief and-almost the only substance procurable 
for the purpose. A considerable quantity of 
ammonia is always produced by the burning of 
dung, from which, mixed with sea-salt, the 
earliest sal-ammoniac was obtained. Cow- 
dung is of no small use in a number of pro- 
cesses for the preparation of cloth either for 
dyeing or bleathitn g. Itmixesuniformly with 
water, and possesses cleansing powers similar 
to those of soap. The feces of dogs and car- 
nivorous animals are distinguished. by their 
excessively offensive smell, and the extremely 
corroding effect which they have upon organ- 
ized matter when the putrid fermentation is 
established. ‘This excrement is used in the 
preparation of leather by tawing, as it is called, 
and its effect is first to loosen and destroy the 
adhesion of the hair, then to render the whole 
skin extremely flexible and open in texture ; 
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and if the process be continued only a few 
hours too long, the whole consistence of the 
skin will be destroyed, and it will fall to pieces 
like a mucilaginous jelly. If the process of 
analysis were less, repulsive, an examination 
into the properties of this powerful agent 
would prove highly interesting. 

EXCREME'NTAL. a. (from excrement.) 
That is voided as excrement (Raleigh). 

EXCREMENTI'TIOUS. a. (from excre- 
ment.y Containing excrements; consisting of 
matter excreted from the body (Bacon). 

EXCRE/SCENCE. -Excre/scency. s. 
(excresco, Lat.) Somewhat growing out of 
another without use, and contrary to the com- 
mon order of production (Bené/ey). 

Excre/scENCcE. (excrescentia, from ex- 
cresco, to grow from.) In surgery. Any pre- 
ternatural formation of flesh, or other part of 
the body, as wens, warts; &c. 

EXCRE'SCENT. a. (excrescens, Latin.) 
That grows out of another with preternatural 
superfluity (Pope). 

EXCRE’TION. (excretio, from excerno, 
to separate from.) ‘This term is applied to 
the separation or sécretion of those fluids from 
the blood of an animal, that are supposed to 


be useless, as the urine, perspiration, and- 


alvine feex. 

EXCRETIVE. a. (excretus, Latin.) Hav- 
ing the power of separatingand ejecting excre- 
ments (Harvey). 

E/XCRETORY. a. (from excretion.) Hav- 
ing the quality of separating and ejecting su- 
perfluous parts. 

E’xcretory. s. The duct or instrument 
of excretion. See ANATOMY. 

EXCRU’CIABLE. a. (from excruciate.) 
Liable to torment. 

To EXCRU'CIATE. v. a. (excrutio, Lat.) 
To torture; to torment (Chapman). 

EXCUBATION. s. (excubatio, Latin.) 
The act of watching all night. 

EXCUBIZ. In antiquity, the watches 
and guards kept in the day by the Roman 
soldiers. ‘They are contradistinguished from 
the Vigilie, which are kept in the night. 

To EXCU’LPATE. v. a. (ex and culpo, 
Lat.) To clear from the imputation of a fault 
(Clarendony. 

EXCURSION. s. (excursion, French.) 
1. The act of deviating from the stated or 
settled path; a ramble (Pope). 2. An expedi- 
tion into some distant part (Locke). 3. Pro- 
gression beyond fixed limits (Arbush.). 4. Di- 
gression ; ramble froma subject (Boyle). _ 

EXCURSIVE. a. (from excurro, Latin.) 
Rambling; wandering ; deviating (Z’homson.) 

EXCU'SABLE. a. (from excuse.) Par- 
donable ; that may be excused (Tillotson). 

EXCU'/SABLENESS. s. (from excusable.) 
Pardonableness; capability to be excused 
(Boyle). 

EXCUSATI. In church history, a term 
used to denote slaves, who flying to any church 
for sanctuary, were excused and ardoned by 
their masters ; but these were obliged to take 
an oath to that purpose before they could have 
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them again; and, if they broke the oath, they 
were punished and fined as persons guilty of 
perjury. 

SXCU'SATION. s. (from excuse.) Ex- 
cuse ; plea; apology (Bacon). 

; EXCUSATORY, a. (from excuse.) Plead- 
ing excuse; apologetical; ngaking apology. 

0 EXCU'SE. . a. eet 3) aia Y To 
extenuate by apology (Ben Jonson). 2. To 
disengage from an obligation (Clarend.). 3. 
To remit; not to exact. 4. To weaken or 
mollify obligation to any thing ; to obtain re- 
mission (South). 5. To pardon by allowing 
an apology (Addis.). 6. To throw off im- | 
putation by a feigned apology ¢Corinthians.) 

Excu’sg. s. (from the verb.) 1. Plea 
offered in extenuation ; apology (Sid.), 2. The 
act of excusing or apologizing (Shaks.). 3. 
Cause for which one is excused (Roscom.). 

EXCU/SELESS. a. (from excuse.) That 
for which no excuse can be given (Decay of 
Piety). 

EXCU'SER. s. (from excuse.) 1. One‘ 
who pleads for another (Swift). 2. One who 
forgives another. . 

To EXCU'SS. v. a. (excussus, Latin.) To 
seize and detain by law (dyliffe). 

EXCU'SSION. s. (excussio, Lat.) Seizure 
by law. 

F/XECRABLE. a. (execralbilis, Lat.) Hate- 
ful; detestable; accursed ( Hooker). 

E/XECRABLY. ad. (from evxecrable.) 
Cursedly ; abominably (Dryden). 

To E-XECRATE. v. a. (execror, Latin.) 
To curse ; to imprecate ill upon (Temple). 

EXECRA‘TION. ss. (from ewecrate.) 
Curse ; imprecation of evil (Stiling fleet.— 
At the taking and demolishing of a city, it 
was frequent to pronounce direful curses and 
execrations upon any person who should en- 
deavour to rebuild it. 

‘0 EXECT. v. a. (execo, Lat.) "To cut out; 
to cut away (Harvey). 

EXE/CTION. s. (from exect.) ‘The act 
of cutting out. 

To E/XECUTE. v, a. (exrequor, Latin.) 
1. To perform; to practise (South). 2. To 
put in act; todo what is planned or deter- 
mined (Locke). 3. 'To put to death according 
to form of justice ; to punish capitally (Da- 
vies). 4. To put todeath; to kill (Shaksp.). 

E’XECUTER. s. (from execute.) 1. He 
that performs or executes any thing (Shaksp.). 


2. He that is intrusted to perform the will of a 


testator. In this sense the accent is on the — 
second syllable (Shakspeare). 3. An execu- 
tioner; one who puts others to death; not 
used (Shakspeare.) 

EXE'CUTERSHIP. s. (from ewrecuter.) 
The office of him that is appointed to perform 
the will of the defunct (Bacon)., 

EXECU’TION. s. (from execute.) 1. Per- 
formance; practice (Bacon). 2. 'The last act 
of the law in civil causes, by which possession 
is given of body or goods. 3. Capital punish- 
ment ; death inflicted by forms of law (Creech . 
4. Destruction ; slaughter (Hayward). 

Execution. In LAY gn completing or 
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finishing some act, as of judgment, deed, &c. 
and it usually signifies the obtaining possession 
of any thing recovered by judgment of law. 

Sir Edward Coke observes, that there are 
two sorts of executions: the one final, and the 
other a quousque, that tends to anend. An 
exeeution final, is that which makes money of 
the defendant’s goods ; or extends to his lands, 
and delivers them to the plantiff, who accepts 
the same in satisfaction ; and this is the end of 
the suit, and the whole that the king’s writ 
requires to be done. The writ of execution 
with a quousqgue, though it tends to an end, 
yet is not final, as in the case of a capias ad 
satisfac. where the defendant’s body is to be 
taken, in order that the plaintiff may be satis- 
fied for his debt. See Capras. | 

Executions are either in personal, real, or 
mixed actions. In a personal action, the ex- 
ecution may be made three ways, viz. by the 
writ of capias ad satisfaciendum, against the 
body of the defendant; fieri facias, against 
his goods; or elegi¢, against his lands. 

In areal and mixed action, the execution is 
by writ of habere fucias sasinam, and habere 
possessionem. See HaBere. Writs of exe- 
“eution bind the property of goods ony from 
the time of delivery of the writ to the sheriff; 
but the land is bound from the day of the 
judgment obtained; and here the sale of any 
goods for valuable consideration, after a judg- 
ment, and before the execution awarded, will 
be good. It is otherwise as to lands, of which 
execution may be made, even on a purchase 
after the judgment, though the defendant sell 
such land before execution. Likewise, sherifis 
may deliver in execution all the lands where- 
of others shall be seized in trust for him 
against whom execution is had on a judg- 
ment, &c. 

When any judgment is signed, the execu- 
tion may be taken out immediately thereon ; 
but if it be not issued within a year and a day 
after, where there isno fault in the defendant, as 
in the case of an injunction, writ of error, &c. 
there must be a scire facias, to revive the judg- 
ment; though, if the plaintiff sues out any 
writ of execution within the year, he may 
continue it after the year is expired. After 
judgment against the defendant, in an action 
wherein special bail is given, the plaintiff is at 
liberty to have execution against such defend- 
ant, or against his bail; but this is understood 
where the defendant does not render himself, 
according to law, in safeguard of the bail; and 
execution may not regularly be sued forth 
against a bail, till a default is returned against 
the principal: .also if the plaintiff takes the 
bail, he shall never take the principal. It is 
held that an execution may be executed after 
the death of the defendant ; for his executor, 
being privy thereto, is liable as well as the 
testator. The execution is an entire thing, so 
that he who begins must end it: therefore, a 
new sheriff may distrain an old one, to sell 
the goods ied: on a distringas, and to bring 
the money into court. 

Execution, ip criminal cases, the com- 
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fetion of human punishment. This follows 
judgment; and must in all cases, capital as 
well as otherwise, be performed, by the legal 
officer, the sheriff or his deputy: execu- 
tion of criminals, must be according to the 
judgment; and the king cannot alter a judg- 
ment from hanging to beheading, beéause no 
execution can be warranted, unless it be pur- 
suant to the judgment. Murderers are to be 
executed the day next but one after conviction, 
unless it be Sunday, and anatomized; for 
which reason they are generally tried on a 
Friday. 

EXECUTION, in music, Is sometimes par- 
ticularly used to express a facility of voice or 
finger in running rapid divisions, and other 
intricate parts. 

EXCU’/TIONER. s. (from execution.) 
1. He that puts in act, orexecutes(Shakspeare). 
2. He that inflicts capital punishments (S7d.) 
3. He that kills; he that murders (Shaksp.). 
4. The instrument by which any thing is per- 
formed (Crashaw). 

EXE’CUTIVE. a. (from execute.) 1. Hav-- 
ing the.quality of executing or performing 
(Hale). 2. Active; not deliberate; not le- 
gislative; having in power to put in act the 
laws (Swift). ’ ' 

EXE/CUTOR, is a person appointed by 
the testator, to carry into execution his will 
and testament after his decease. ‘The regular 
mode of appointing an executor is by naming 
him expressly in the will: but any words in- 
dicating an intention of the testator to appoint 
an_ executor will be deemed a sufficient ap- 
pointment. 

Any person capable of making a will, is also 
capable of being an executor: but in some 
cases, persons who are incapable of making a 
will may nevertheless act as executors, as 1n- 
fants, or married women; to obyiate, how- 
ever, inconveniences which have occurred re- 
specting the former, it is enacted by stat. 38 
Geo. III. c- 89, that where an infant is sole 
executor, administration, with the will an- 
nexed, shall be granted to the guardian of such 
infant, or such other person as the spiritual 
court shall think fit, until such infant shall 
have attained the age of twenty-one; when, 
and not before, probate of the will shail be 
granted him. 

An executor derives his authority from the 
will and not from the probate, and is there- 
fore authorized to do many acts in execution of 
the will, even before it is proved, such as re- 
leasing, paying, or receiving of debts, assent- 
ing to licenses, &c. but he cannot proceed un- 
til he has obtained probate. 

If an executor dies before probate, admini- 
stration must be taken out with the will an- 
nexed; but if an executor dies, his executor 


-will be executor to the first testator, and no 


fresh probate will be needed. It will be suf- 
ficient if one only of the executors prove the 
will; but if all refuse to prove, they cannot 
afterwards administer, or in any respect act as 


‘executors. 


If an executor becomes a bankrupt, the. 
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courtof chancery will appoint a receiver of the 
testator’s effects, as it will also upon the appli- 
cation of a creditor, if he appears to be wasting 
the assets. 

If an executor once administers, he cannot 
afterwards renounce ; and the ordinary may in 
such case issue process to compel him to prove 
the will. 1 Mod. 213: 

" Ifan executor refuses to take upon him the 
execution of the will, he shall lose the legacy 
therein contained. 

If a creditor constitutes his debtor his ex- 
ecutor, this is at law a discharge of the debt, 
whether the executor acts or not, provided 
however there be assets sufficient to discharge 
the debts of the testator. 

The first duty of an executor or administra- 
tor is to bury the deceased in a suitable man- 
ner ; and if the executor exceeds what is ne- 
cessary in this respect, it will be a waste of the 
substance of the testator. 

. The next thing to be done by the executor is 
to prove the will, which may be done either in 
the common form, by taking the oath to make 
due distribution, &c. or in a more solemn 
mode, by witnesses to its execution. 

By stat. 37 Geo. III. c. g..s. 10. every per- 
son who shall administer the personal estate of 
any person dying, without proving the will of 
the deceased, or taking out letters of admini- 
_ stration within six calendar months after such 
person’s decease, shall forfeit 50. 

Upon proving the will, the original is to be 
deposited in the registry of the ordinary, by 
whom a copy is made upon parchment under 
his seal, and delivered to the executor or ad- 
ministrator, together with a certificate of its 
having been .proved: before him, and this is 
termed the probate. 

If all the goods of the deceased lie within 
the same jurisdiction, the probate is to be 
made before the ordinary or bishop of the 
diccese, where the deceased resided ; but if 
he had goods and chattels to the value of 5/. 
in two distinct dioceses or jurisdictions, the 
will must be proved before the metropolitan or 
archbishop of the province in which the deceas- 
ed died. An executor, by virtue of the will of 
the testator, has an interest in all the goods 
and chattels, whether real or personal, in pos- 
session or in action of the deceased; and all 
goods and effects coming to his hands will 
be the assets to make him chargeable to credi- 
tors and legatees, An executor oradministra- 
tor stands personally responsible for the due 
discharge of his duty; if, therefore, the pro- 
perty of the deceased be lost, or through his 
wilful negligence become otherwise irrecover- 
able, he will be liable to make it good; and 
also’ where he retains money in his hands 
longer than is necessary, he will be chargeable 
not only with the interest but costs, if any 
have been incurred. 

But one executor shall not be answerable 
for money received, or detriment occasioned 
by the other, unless it has been by some act 
done between them jointly. An executor or 


administrator has the same remedy for recover- 
ing debts and duties, as the deceased would 
have had if living. Neither an executor nor 
administrator can maintain any action for a 
personal injury done to the deceased, when 
such injury is of such a nature for which 
damages may be received; in actions, how- 
ever, which have their origin in breach of 
promise, although the suit may abate by the 
death of the party, yet it may be revived either 
by his executors or administrators, who may 
also sue for rent in arrear, and due to the de- 
ceased in his life-time. By the custom of mer- 
chants, an executor or administrator may in- 
dorse over a bill of exchange, or promissory 
note. An executor or administrator may also, 
on the death of a lessee for years, assign over 
the lease, and shall not be answerable for rent 
after such assignment, nor shall he be liable 
for rent due after the lessee’s death, from pre- 
mises which in his life-time he had assigned 
to another. 

An executor, or administrator, is bound 
only by such covenants in a lease-as are said 
to run with the land. he executor, or ad- 
ministrator previous to the distribution of the 
property of the deceased, must take an inyen- 
tory of all his goods and chattels, which must, 
if required, be delivered to the ordinary upon 
oath. He must then collect, with all possible 
convenience, all the goods and effects con 
tained in such an inventory; and whatever is 
so recovered that is of a saleable nature, and 
can be converted into money, is termed assets, 
and makes him responsible to such amount 
to the creditors, legatees, and Aindred of the 
deceased. 

The executor, or administrator, having col- 
lected in the property, is to proceed to dis- 
charge the debts of the deceased, which he 
must do according to the following priorities, 
otherwise he will be personally responsible. 
1. Funeral expences, charges of proving the 
will, and other expenditures incurred by the 
execution of his trust. 2. Debts due to the 
king on record, or by speciality. 3. Debts due 
by particular statutes, as by 30 Geo. II. c. 23. 
forfeitures for not burying in woollen, money 
due for poor-rates, and money due to the post- 
office. 4. Debts of sreb as judgments, 
statutes, recognizances, and those recoznized 
by a decree of a court of equity, and debts due 
on mortgage. 5. Debts on special contract, as 
bonds, or rather instruments under seal; and 
also rent inarrear. 6. Debts on simple con- 
tract, viz. such as debts arising by mere 
verbal promise, or by writing not under 
seal, as notes of hand, servants’ wages, 
&c. . 
The executor is bound at his peril to take 
notice of debts on record, but not of other 
special contracts, unless he receives notice. 

If no suit is actually commenced against an 
executor or administrator, he may pay one cre- 
ditor in equal degree the whole debt, though 
there should be insufficient remaining to pay 
the rest; and even after the commencement of 
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a suit, he may, by confessing judgment to 
other creditors of the same degree, give them a 
preference. ; 

Executors and administrators. are also allow- 

ed, amongst debts of equal degree, to pay them- 
selves first: but they are not allowed to retain 
their own debt, to the prejudice of others in a 
higher degree ; neither shall they be permitted 
to retain their own debts, in preference to that 
of their co-executor ‘or co-administrator of 
equal degree, but both shall be charged in 
equal proportion. 
_ A mortgage made by the testator must be 
discharged by the representative out of the per- 
sonal estate, if there is sufficient to pay the rest 
of the creditors and legatees. Where such 
mortgage, however, was not incurred by the 
deceased, it is not payable out of the personal 
estate. See Lecactss, and ASSETS. 

ExECUTOR DE SON TORT, or an executor 
of his own wrong, a person that takes upon him 
the office of an executor by intrusion, without 
being so constituted by the testator, or appoint- 
ed by the ordinary to administer. ~ Such a per- 
son is chargeable to the rightful executor, as 
also to all the testator’s creditors and legatees, 

go far as the goods amount which he wrong- 
fully possessed. 

EXECUTORY ESTATE. Estates execu- 
tory, are when they pass presently to the person 
to whom conveyed, without any after-act ; 2 
Inst. 513; and leases for years, rents, annuities, 
conditions, &c. are called inheritances execu- 
tory. Id. 293. 

ExECUTORY DEVISE, is defined a future 
interest, which cannot vest at the death of a 
testator, but depends upon some contingency, 
which must happen before it can vest: it is 
called so to distinguish it from a remainder 
from which it differs in being less strictly re- 

‘strained by technical rules. 

EXE’CUTRIX. s. (from execute.) A wo- 
man intrusted to perform the will of the testator. 

EXEDR&, in antiquity, halls with many 
seats, where the philosophers and men of 
learning met for discourse and disputation. 

EXEGESIS, or Exeeerica, in algebra, 
is the finding of the roots of equations, either 
in the numbers or lines, according as the pro- 
blem is numeral or geometrical. 

EXEGE'TICAL. a. (eényntixos-) Explana- 
tory ; expository (Walker). 

EXE’MPLAR. s. (exemplar, Lat.) A pat- 
tern’; an exainple to be imitated (Raleigh). 

EXE’MPLARILY. ad. (from exemplary.) 
1. So as deserves imitation (Howell.) 2. So as 
may warn others (Clarendon). 

EXE’/MPLARINESS. s. State of standing 
as a pattern to be copied (Tillotson). 

EXE/MPLARY.. a. (from exemplar.) 1. 


Such as may deserve to be proposed toimitation « 


(Bacon). 2. Such as may give warning to 
others (K. Charles). 3. Such as may attract 
notice and imitation (Prior). 
EXEMPLIFICA’/TION. s. (from exem- 
plify.) A copy ; a transcript. ; 
-LXEMPLIFICATION OF LETTERS PATENT, 
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a transcript or duplicate of them, made from 
their enrolment, and sealed with the great 
seal. These exemplifications are by statute 
equally effectual, and may be pleaded as 
well as the originals. One may exemplify a 
patent under the great seal in chancery ; also 
any record or judgment tn any of the courts at 
Westminster, under the seal of each court ; 
which exemplifications may be given in evi- 
dence to ajury. It is held, that nothing but 
matter of record ought to be exemplified. 

To EXE’MPLIFY. v. a. (from exemplar.) 
1. To illustrate by example (Hooker). 2. To 
transcribe ; to copy. ” 

To EXEMPT. v. a. (exemptus, Latin.) To 
privilege ; to grant immunity from (Anolles). 

Exe’mpt. a. (from the verb.) 1. Free by 
privilege (Ayliffe). 2. Not subject ; not liable 
to (Ben Jonson). 3. Clear; not included 
(Lee). 4. Cut off from; not used (Shaks). 

EXE’MPTION.s. (from exempt.) Immu- 
nity ; privilege; freedom from imposts (Bacon). 

EXEMPTI'TIOUS. a. (from exemptus, 
Latin.) Separable; that may be taken from 
another (More). 

To EXE'NTERATE. »v. 
Lat.) To embowel (Brown). 

EXE'NTERATION. s. (ewenéerutio, Lat.) 
The act of taking out the bowels (Brown). 

EXE/QUIAL. a. (from exequie, Latin.) 
Funeral ; relating to funerals. 

E-XEQUIES. s. Withouta singular. (ere- 
quie, Latin.) Funeral rites; the ceremony of 
burial; the procession of burial (Dryden). . 

EXE’RCENT. a. (ewercens, Latin.) Prac- 
tising ; following any calling ( dyliffe). 

E/XERCISE. a. (exercitium, Latin) 1. 


Labour of the body; labour considered as con- 


a. (exentero, 


. ducive to health (Bacon). 2. Something done 


for amusement (Bacon). 3. Habitual action 
by which the body is formed to gracefulness 
(Sidney). 4. Preparatory practice in order to 
skill. 5. Use; actual application of any thing 
(Hooker). 6. Practice ; outward performance 
(Addison).'7. Employment (Locke). 8. Task ; 
that which one is appointed to perform (Mz- 
ton). Q. Act of divine worship whether pub- 
lic or private (Shakspeare). . 

Upon some of these meanings we think it 
necessary to enlarge, as below. 

Exercise, among physicians, such an 
agitation of the body as produces salutary ef- 
fects in the animal economy. Those exercises 
of the body are more especially serviceable 
which give delight to the mind at the same 
time, as tennis, fencing, &c.; for whichreason, 
the wisdom of antiquity appointed rewards for 
those whoexcelled in these gymnastic exercises, 
that by this means the bodies of their youth 
might be hardened for warlike toils. But as 
nothing is more conducive to health than mo- 
derate exercise, so violent exercise lowers the 
spirits, weakens the body, destroys the elas- 
ticity of the fibres, and exhausts the fluid parts 
of the blood. According to the strength of 
the party using it, the exercise chosen should: 
be either active, such as walking, hunting, 
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dancing, &c. or passive, as riding in a coach or 
on horseback, sailing, &c. A very eligible 
sort of exercise for consumptive persons is 
swinging, from whence very striking good ef- 
fects have in some instances been produced. 
In this case the motion should be very gently 
applied, and the patient placed so securely as to 
feel no apprehensions of falling. 

The exercise of a soldier in camp, consider- 
ed as conducive to health, Dr. Pringle distin- 


guishes into three heads ; the first relating to. 


his duty, the second to his living more com- 
modiously, and the third to his diversions. 
The first, consisting chiefly in the exercise of 
his arms, will be no less the means of preserv- 
ing health than of making him expert in his 
duty: and frequent returns of this, early, and 
before the sun grows hot, will be made more 
advantageous than repeating it seldom, and 
staying out long ata time; for a camp afford- 
ing little convenience for refreshment, all un- 
necessary fatigue is to be avoided. As to the 
second article, cutting boughs for shading the 
tents, making trenches round them for carrying 
off the water, airing the straw, cleaning their 
clothes and accoutrements, and assisting in the 
business of the mess, ought to be no disagree- 
able exercise to the men for some part of the 
day. Lastly, as to diversions, the men must 
be encouraged to them either by the example 
of their officers, or by small premiums to those 
who shall excel in such kind of sports as shall 
be judged most conducive to health: but here- 
in great caution is necessary, not to allow them 
to fatigue themselves too much, especially in 
hot weather or sickly times: but above all, that 
their clothes be kept dry, wet clothes being the 
most frequent cause of camp-diseases. 

ExercisE OF ANIMALS, generally, that 
kind of bodily exertion which they use spon- 
taneously, according to the share of activity 
naturally belonging to them ; or to which it 
may be necessary to urge them, for the preser- 
vation of their health. Almost all domestic 
animals require the stimulus of exercise, but 
especially those that are distinguished for their 
fleetness, and of all others the horse. Such of 
these animals as stand too much at rest, are at 
the same time full fed, and breathe constantly 
a hot, foul, stagnated air in close stables, can- 
not, it is well known, be long preserved in a 
proper habit of body, or remain fit for active 
service to their owners. In order that they 
may perform the labour expected from them 
with ease and freedom to themselves, and with 

leasure to their riders, it is the interest of the 

fatter to attend very particularly to this import- 
ant article. 

There is no veterinary writer who has done 

reater justice to this interesting subject than 

Rr. Clark. This author asserts, that a much 
greater number of horses which are high fed, 
and stand inactive it: close warm stables, die of 
diseases arising from the want of regular exer- 
cise, than from any other cause whatever. _ 

Horses, says he, are formed for labour: 1n- 
activity, however, with full feeding, renders 


the body dull and sluggish. The stomach 1s 


loaded with food, which it cannot properly di- 
gest; the food is detained too long in the 
bowels: hence indigestion, costiveness, and 
flatulencies. The intestines, in this loaded 
state, press upon the surrounding viscera, and 
obstruct the circulation of the different fluids 
inthem. ‘The liver, messentery, and spleen, 
are exposed to be injured from thiscause; their 
natural functions are impeded; the animal 
economy is disturbed: and when this is the 
case, the constitution cannot but be injured, 
and diseases énsue. ‘The natural secretions 
are not in due quantity: they, together with 
the perspiration, are retained in the body, 
and are absorbed or taken up again into the 
mass of humours; and hence arises another 
source of disease. The circulation of blood 
through the whole system is slow and languid : 
hence the humours or juices are not properly 
prepared ; glandular obstructions are formed in 
different organs of the body; the sheath and 
legs swell; running sores take place in the lat- 
ter, commonly called grease; and the whole 
mass of fluids is greatly disposed to putrefaction : 
diseases follow, and death frequently concludes 
the scene. 

On the other hand, constant and habitual 
exercise renders the body strong and active, 
and at the same time, fit for the most violent 
exertions of strength ; it assists the heart in pro- 
motinga free circulation of the blood and juices 
through every part of the body; it creates an 
appetite, and promotes digestion, and thereby 
greatly assists in converting the food to nourish- 
ment ; it promotes all the secretions and excre- 
tions, which enlivens the body, and gives room 
for fresh supplies of nourishment; it invigor- 
ates the whole system ; it gives a flow of spirits, 
and adds firmness and strength to the muscles 
and sinews. In short, without a certain pro- 
portion of exercise no animal body can enjoy 
health. 

The effects of exercise to horses, however, 
are not limited to the preservation of their 
health ; but, in many cases of incipient dis- 
ease, its good effects likewise soon become 
visible. For instance, when it is used as a 
medicine in those horses that have swelled legs, 
&c. from standing idle in the stable: for al- 
though such horses may have been declared full 
of humours, and that nothing could relieve 
them from these supposed humours but purg- 
ing, diuretic, or alterative medicines, yet it has 
been frequently found, that regular exercise, 
frequent rubbing of the legs (which is topical 
exercise), with a roomy stall to stretch their 
legs when they lie down, have removed these 
complaints without any medicine whatever 
being administered. 

In great towns, rides or covered ways, for 
exercising horses in all weathers, are extremely 
useful; and no stable-yard, in a large town, 
should be without one; although, at the same 
time, the open air is preferable. 

From what has been said, it may be infer- 
red, that they should be accustomed to exercise 
by degrees ; for all sudden changes, whether 


from idleness to active exercise, or from exer- 
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cise to idleness, produce considerable changes 
in the system, and render both the solids and 
fluids liable’to disease. This we experience 
from our own feelings; and it is the same with 
horses on their being first set to hard labour, 
or violent exercises, although they cannot ex- 
press their uneasy sensations except by their 
stiff and contracted steps, which may be ob- 
served upon moving thém about after a hard 
day’s work. We should accustom them, there- 
fore, gradually and regularly to exercise or la- 
bour ; and it then becomes easy to them, nor 
will any stiffness or difficulty of breathing fol- 
Jow from it. When a horse has arrived at 
this state or habit of body, he is then said, in 
the stable phrase, to be in wind. 

But one great source of disease in horses 
arises from the improper treatment of them 
after they ‘have been overheated by labour. 
Although a horse be all over wet and smoking 
with sweat, still ignorant grooms and hostlers 
will insist, according to their own way of ex- 
pressing themselves, that he is not heated at 
heart, and will rashly expose him to the cold 
air uncovered, tied at the stable-door, and even 
allow him to drink his belly-full of cold water 
in this condition. Mr. Clark observes, that it 
would fill a volume to enumerate the cases that 
have occurred where this treatment has proved 
fatal to horses. By being exposed to cold air, 
or drinking cold water, the blood-vessels con- 
tract suddenly (for it is the same, in effect, 
whether cold be applied to the internal organs, 
as the stomach or lungs, or to the external sur- 
face of the body) ; and hence violent inflamma- 
tion of the lungs or other vital parts, gangrene, 


&c. and all the well-known diseases thatarecon-_ 


sequent upon obstructed perspiration. Death 
indeed is frequently the consequence, or the 
horse so treated is seized with the most violent 
acute diseases. ‘To avoid these consequences, 
we should not only resist the evil practices al- 
luded to, but be careful, in hunting, where it 
is necessary to ride through rivers or pits, to do 
it with’as much caution as the case will admit. 
Indeed, every one who has a regard for his 
horse, will, when the animal is in a profuse 
sweat, if possible, endeavour to shun these en- 
tirely, or go to a part where the water is less 
deep, or to a bridge, although it may be at a 
considerable distance: for, otherwise, the sud- 
den cold will either not only endanger the crea- 
ture’s life, from the most violent acute diseases 
which will probably occur, or, if he survive 
the shock, the most obstinate chronic com- 
plaints in the chest, legs, and feet, destroy his 
constitution, and may render him totally useless. 

It is to be observed, however, that, like many 
other things relating to horses, exercise, given 
for the mere purposes of health, may be carried 
to excess, and, consequently, niay prove rather 
hurtful than beneficial; therefore the time and 
manner of regulating it deserV€s attention, 
Thus, it would be imprudent to cause a horse 
to exert himself too suddenly after he is newly 
fed and watered, because his stomach is then 
too full. Horses, in this case, should be made 
to move slowly and gently at first setting out. 


They will naturally mend their pace of them- 
selves. Their exercise should be continued in 
proportion to theirstrength, manner of feeding, 
and the labour, &c. required of them; and 
this should not only. be repeated every day 
whien it is practicable, but increased as circum- 
stances may require. From not attending to 
the above precautions in exercising horses, how 
many are the cases of broken wind, and other 
asthmatic complaints, which have occurred? 

It is likewise improper to take out horses to 
exercise In wet or rain, or when they are not 
able to bear it, either from former fatigue, 
from hard labour, or when they are sick or 
Jame. 

But still greater caution is necessary to be 
observed with regard to horses that are very fat. 
These require a long course of very moderate 
and regular exercise before they ean with safety 
be put to that which is the least violent. The 
want of attention to this circumstance fre- 
quentlyoccasionssudden death ; many instances 
of which Mr. Clark says he has known, par- 
ticularly in horses that have been fed with a 
great deal of boiled meat, in order to fatten 
them for sale. Thus a pair of strong heavy 
carriage-horses, he says, were once offered him 
for sale: he declined purchasing them, on ac- 
count of their extreme fatness; which was 
thought a very singular reason. A gentleman 
in the neighbourhood, however, who was not 
so scrupulous, purchased them, and they were 
exercised with the greatest care and attention 
for a considerable time, in order to bring them 
into a proper condition for work. After some 
weeks, they had occasion to travel pretty smartly 
avery short stage of seven miles out and home, 
which finished one of them aftera short illness. 
This, and a variety of similar cases, show the 
danger of putting horses that are too fat and 
full of juices, suddenly, on violent exercise of 
any kind; for there is no state or habit of body 
a horse can be in more dangerous, or more 
liable to disease, than that of his being too fat. 

Thus it is evident, that, under proper regu- 
lation, the greatest advantages arise to horses 
from the constant habit of exercise. The ef- 
fects it produces when carried to excess, as is 
frequently the case in hunting, and still more 
in contests on the race-course, where the efforts 
of the horse are often prodigious, are in some 
cases curious. It has been observed, in ani- 
mals that have been hard hunted before they 
were killed, that, upon taking off the skin, the 
whole panniculus adiposus, and even the mus- 
cular parts, have been found almost black, from 
the blood being extravasated under the skin, or 
by the extreme heat of the body, together with 
the velocity of the circulating fluid; and that 
the blood has been forced into parts in which 
it does not commonly circulate. Thesame ap- 
pearance, Mr Clark says, he has observed in 
horses, particularly one that suddenly fell down 
dead in a race on coming up to the starting- 

ost the last heat. On taking off his skin, the 
blood appeared as if it had been extravasated 
betweer the flesh and the skin, and ran down 
in a considerable quantity, as the horse was 
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then hardly cold. It is likewise observed, in 
cattle that are driven too hard immediately be- 
fore they are slaughtered, that the blood is too 
much mixed with the flesh, &c. All these 
circumstances demonstrate, that, in violent ex- 
ercises, the blood is forced, by the rapidity of 
the circulation and extreme heat of the body, 
out of its natural limits. : 

To the mischievous effects of extreme and 
unnatural degrees of exercise, such as are here 
mentioned, together with those which certainly 
follow, if, while in this heated state, cold water 
be thrown upon the body of the horse, or if he 
be plunged into it, Mr. Clark attributes certain 
diseases, of which we shall treat under their 
proper heads, but particularly that called the 
Founper. See that article. 

Exercise, in military affairs, is the ran- 
ging a body of soldiers in form of battle, and 
making them perform the several motions and 
military evolutions with different management 
of their arms, in order to make them expert 
therein. 

_Exercisg, in a naval sense, is the prepara- 
tory practice of managing the artillery and 
small arms, in order to make the ship’s crew 
perfectly skilled therein, so as to direct its exe- 
cution successively in time of battle. The 
words of command introduced, during the late 
war, for the exercise of the great guns, are the 
following: Silence ; cast loose your guns ; level 
your guns ; take out your tom pions ; run out 
your guns; prime; point ic guns ; fire ; 
spunge your guns ; load with cartridge ; shot 
your guns; putin your tompions; house your 
guns ; and secure your guns. 

ExeErcIsz, may also be applied with pro- 
priety to the forming our fleets into orders of 
sailing, lines of battle, &e. an art which the 
French have termed evolutions, or tactiques. 
In this sense exercise may be defined, the exe- 
cution of the movements which the different 
orders and disposition of fleets occasionally re- 
quire, and which the several ships are directed 
to perform by means of signals. See Tactics. 

> E/xERCISE. v. a. {exerceo, Latin.) 1. 
To employ ; to engage in employment (Locke). 
2. To train to use by any act (Locke). 3. To 
make skilful or dexterous by practice ; to ha- 
bituate (Hebrews). 4. To busy; to keep busy 
(Atterbury). 5. To task; to keep employed 
as a penal injunction (Ailton). 6. To prac- 
tise; to perform (Bacon). 7. To exert; to 
put in use (Locke). 8. To practise or use in 
order to habitual skill (Addison). 

To Exercise. v. n. To use exercise ; 
bour for health or amusement (Broome). 

F/XERCISER. s. (from exercise.) He that 
directs or uses exercise. 

EXERCISES, are also understood of what 
young gentlemen learn in the academies and 
yiding-schools, such as fencing, drawing, rid- 
ing the great horse, &c. How useful and 
agreeable soever study may be to the mind, it 1s 
very far from being equally salutary to the body. 
Every one observes that the Creator has formed 
an intimate connection between the body and 
the mind; a perpetual action and reaction, by 


to la- 


oy.) 


which the body instantly feels the disorders of 
the mind, and the mind those of the body. 


ia . eoe . . 
‘The delicate springs of our frail machines lose 


their activity and become enervated, and the 
vessels are liable to obstructions when we totally 
desist from exercise, and the consequences ne- 
cessarily affect the brain: a very studious and 
sedentary life is therefore equally prejudicial to 
the body and the mind. ‘The limbs likewise 
become stiff; we contract an awkward con- 
strained manner ; a certain disgustful air at- 
tends all ouractions, and we are very near being 
as disagreeable to ourselves as to others, An 
inclination to study is highly commendable ; 
but it ought not, however, to inspire us with 
an aversion to society. The natural lot of man 
is to live among his fellows: and whatever 
may be the condition of our birth, or our situa- 
tion in life, there are a thousand occasions 
where a man must naturally desire to render. 
himself agreeable; to be active and adroit; to 
dance with grace ; to command the fiery steed ; 
to defend himself against a brutal enemy ; to 
preserve his life by dexterity; as by leaping, 
swimming, &c. Many rational causes have 
therefore given rise to the practice of particular 
exercises ; and the most sagacious and benevo- 
lent legislators have instituted, in their acade- 
mies and universities, proper methods of en- 
abling youth, who devote themselves to study, 
to become expert also in athletic exercises. 

EXERCITA’TION.s. (exercitatio, Latin.) 
1. Exercise (Brown). 2. Practice; use (fel- 
ton). 

EXERGUM, a little space around or with- 
out the figures of a medal; left for the inscrip- 
tion, device, date, &c. 

To EXERT. v. a. (exero, Latin.) 1. To 
use with an effort (Rowe). 2. 'To put forth 5 
to perform (South). 3. To enforce; to push 
fo an effort (Dryden). 4. To bring out 
(Dryden). 5.'To emit; to push out (Philips). 

EXERTION. s. (from exert.) The act of 
exerting ; effort. 

EXE'SION. s. (ewesus, Latin.) The act of 
eating through (Brown). F 

EXESTUA’TION. s. (exestuo, Latin.) 
The state of boiling ; effervescence ; ebullition 
(Boyle). 

EXETER, (the Augusta of the Romans, 
and the Exancester of the Saxons, afterwards 
abbreviated to Exvcester or Exeter), a city of 
England, and capital of Devonshire, situated 
on the river Ex, about ten miles from the En- 
glish channel; the see of a bishop, suffragan 
of the archbishop of Canterbury, removed to 
this city from Crediton, by Edward the Con- 
fessor. The city is ancient, probably built at 
the time the Romans were in possession of 
Britain ; it wassurrounded with walls, and had 
six gates, most of which are pulled down. Be- . 
sides the cathedral, which isa magnificent pile 
of building, there are eighteen other churches, 
a few chapels, and five large meeting-houses. 
The city is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
town-clerk, &c. and was incorporated by king 
John, and erected into a county by Henry VILLI. 


All pleas and civil causes are tried by the mayor, 
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aldermen, recorder, and common-council ; cri- 
minal causes, and private wrongs, are judged 
by eight aldermen, who are justices of the 
peace. In the north-west corner of the city 
stood the castle, called Rougemont, from the 
colour of the hill on which it was built, sup- 
posed to have been founded by the West Saxon 
kings, and afterwards made the seat of the earls 
of Cornwall. Nothing but the outer walls re- 
main. This castle was completely ruined in 
the civil wars, when the city held out against 
Fairfax, who blockaded it for two months. 
The principal public buildings are the guild- 
hall and public hospital. The guildhall is a 
Spacious and convenient building, built in its 
present form in the year 1593, but repaired in 
1720. The public hospital was erected by sub- 
scription, in the year 1740, for the sick and 
lame of the city and county of Devon. The 
trade of the city of Exeter consists principally 
in the exportation of coarse woollen goods, 
manufactured in the counties of Devon, Corn- 


wall, and Somerset ; these goods the merchants _ 


of Exeter buy rough from the loom, mill, dye, 
and finish them for use, and afterwards export 
them ; they chiefly consist of druggets, duroys, 
kerseys, and everlastings. Ships of burden for- 
merly came up to this city; but the navigation 
was almost destroyed by one of the Courtenays 
earls of Devon, and, though repaired, in some 
degree, could never be restored to its former 
state. The port of Exeter, therefore, is pro- 
perly at AP opetianti fivemiles below. Itis, how- 
ever, a principal city, for size and consequence, 
in the W. of England, the residence of-many 
genteel families, and the seat of an extensive 
foreign and domestic commerce ; and, particu- 


larly, it has a share in the fisheries of New-. 


foundland and Greenland. It contains 2836 
houses, and 17,398 inhabitants: it is governed 
by a mayor, recorder, 24 aldermen, &c. and 
sends two members to parliament. Lat. 50. 
44.N. Lon. 3.33 W. 

Exeter is also the name of two towns in 
North America: the one being in N. Carolina ; 
the other in New Hampshire. 

To EXFO'LIATE. v. n. (ex. and folium, 
Latin.) To shell off ; to separate, as a corrupt 
bone from the sound part (Wiseman). 

EX FO’LIA’/TION.s. (from exfoliate.) The 
process by which the corrupted part of the bone 
separates from the sound (Wiseman). 

EXFOLIATIVE. a. (from exfoliate.) 
That has power of procuring exfoliation (V2se- 
man). 

EXHA‘LABLE. a. (from exhale.) That 
may be evaporated (Boyle). 

EXHALATION. s. (exhalatio, Latin.) 1. 
The act of exhaling or sending out in vapours; 
emission. 2. The state of evaporating or fly- 
ing out in vapours; evaporation. 3. That 
which rises in vapours (Malton). 

The terms exhalation and vapour are ordi- 
narily used Oey but the more accurate 
writers now distinguish them ; appropriating 
the term vapour to the moist fumes raised from 
water and other liquid bodies ; and exhalation 
to the dry ones emitted from solid bodies ; as 
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earth, fire, minerals, sulphurs, salts, &¢. We 

are not aware, however, that any great advan- 
tages have arisen from the distinction: and it 

is certainly not suggested by the etymology of 

the word; the Latin verb exhalo, from which 

it is derived, signifying literally to breathe out, 

or to send forth. 

To EXHA!LE: v. a. (evhalo, Latin.) 1. To 
send or draw out in vapours (Zemple). 2.'To 
draw out (Shakspeare). . 

EXHA’LEMENT. s. (from exhale.) Mat- 
ter exhaled ; vapour (Brown). 

To EXHA’UST. v. a. 1. To drain; to 
diminish (Bacon). 2.'Todraw out totally; to 
draw until nothing is left (Locke). 

“EXHAUSTED RECEIVER, a glass, or 
other vessel, applied on the plate of an air- 
pump, and having the air extracted out of it by 
the working of the engiue. (See AIR-PUMP.) 
Things placed in an exhausted receiver, are 
said to-be in vacuo. See Vacuum. 

EXHA/USTION. s. (from exhaust.) The 
act of drawing or draining. 

EXHAUSTIONS, or the Metuop or 
EXHAUSTIONS, a method of demonstration 
founded upon a kind of exhausting a quantity 
by continually taking away certain parts of it. 

The method of exhaustions was of frequent 
use among the ancient mathematicians; as 
Euclid, Archimedes, &c. It is founded on 
what Euclid says in the 10th book of his Ele- 
ments; viz. that those quantities are equal, 
whose difference is less than any assignable 
quantity. : 

-This principle is used in the first prop. of the 
10th book, which imports, that if from the 
greater of two quantities be taken more than its 
half, and from the remainder more than its 
half, and so on; there will at length remain a 
quantity less than either of those proposed. On 


-this foundation it is demonstrated, that if a 


regular polygon of infinite sides be inscribed in 
a circle, or circumscribed about it; then the 


space, which is the difference between the 


circle and the polygon, will by degrees be quite 
exhausted, and the circle become ultimately 
equal to the polygon. And in“this way it is 
that Archimedes demonstrates, that a circle is 
equal to a right-angled triangle, whose two 
sides about the right angle, are equal, the one 
to the semidiameter, and the other to the peri- 
meter of the circle. Prop. 1. De Dimensione 
Circuli. 

This kind of demonstration, though attended 
with strict mathematical evidence, is necessarily 
prolix : for which reason Cavalerius introduced 
a shorter method of proof. See Inpivisi- 
BLES. 

EXHA/USTLESS a. (from exhaust.) Not 
to be emptied ; inexhaustible (Blackmore). 

To EXHIBIT. v. a. (exhibeo, Latin.) 1. 
To offer to view or use; to offer or propose in 
a formal manner (Clarendon). 2. To show; 
to display (Pope). 

EXHI'BITER. s. (from exhibit.) He that 
offers any thing in a public manner (Siak- 
speare). 


EXHIBI'TION. s. (from ezhilut.) 1. The 
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act of exhibiting ; display (Grew). 2. Allow- 
ance; salary; pension (Swift). 3. Payment ; 
recompence (Shakspeare). 

_EXHIBITIVE. a. (from ewhibit.) Repre- 
sentative ; displaying (Norris). 

To EXHI'LARATE. »v. a. (exhilaro, Lat.) 
To makecheerful ; to cheer; to fill with mirth; 
to enliven (Philips). 

EXHILARA’TION. s. (from exhilarate.) 
1. The act of giving gayety. 2. The state of 
being enlivened (Bacon). 

To EXHO'RT. v. a. (exhortor, Latin.) To 
incite by words to any good action (Common 
Prayer). . 

EXHORTA‘TION. s. (from exhort.) . 1. 
The act of exhorting; incitement to good 
(Atterbury). 2. The form of words by which 
one is exhorted (Shakspeare). 

EXHO’RTATORY. a. (from evhort.) 
Tending to exhort. 

EXHO’RTER. s. One who exhorts. 

EXHUMATION. (of ex, out of, and hu- 
mus, ground). ‘The act of digging up a body 
interred in holy ground, by the authority of the 


udge. 
: o EXI’CCATE. ». a. (exsicco, Latin.) To 
ry: 
EXICCA’TION. s. (from exiccate.) Are- 


faction; act of drying up; state of being dried 
up (Bentley). 

EXI/CCATIVE. a. (from exiccate.) -Dry- 
ing in quality; having the power of drying. 

E/XIGENCE. E’xicency. s. (from eai- 
gent.) 1. Demand ; want; need (Aéterbury). 
2. Pressing necessity ; sudden occasion (Pope). 

E’XIGENT. s. (evigens, Latin.) 1. Press- 
ing business ; occasion that requires inrmediate 
help (Wailer). 2. (A law term.) A writ sued 
when the defendant is not to be found. 3. 
End (Shakspeare). 

EXIGENTERS, four officers of the court 
of common pleas, who make all exigents and 
proclamations, in all actions where the process 
of outlawry lies. 

EXIGU’ITY. s. (exiguiéas, Latin.) Small- 
ness; diminutiveness; slenderness ( Boyle.) 

EXIGUOUS. a. (exiguus, Latin.) Small; 
diniinutive; little: not used (Harvey). 

EXILE. 1. Banishment. 2. The person 
banished. 

Among the Romans, the wordexile, exalzum, 
properly signified an interdiction, or exclusion 
from water and fire; the necessary consequence 
of which was, that the interdicted person must 
betake himself into some other country, since 
there was no living without fire and water. 

Exre. a. (evxilis, Latin.) Small; slender; 
not full; not powerful (Bacon). 

To E/xive. v. a. (from the noun.) To ba- 
nish; to drive from a country (Shakspeare). 

EXI/LEMENT. s. Banishment ( Wotton.) 

-EXILITION. s. (evilitio, Latin.) The act 
of springing out suddenly (Brown). 

EXI’LITY. s. (exilis, Latin.) Smallness ; 
slenderness ; diminution (Grew). 

EXILIUM, in law, signifies a spoiling. It 
is applied to the injury done to tenants, by 
ejecting them, &c. 
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EXI’MIOUS. a. (eximius, Latin.) Famous; 


eminent; conspicuous; excellent. 

EXINANI'TION. s. (eainanitio, Latin.) 
Privation ; loss (Decay of Piety). 

To EXVST. v. n. (eaisto, Latin.) To be; 
to have a being (South). 

EXI/STENCE. Exr'srency. s. (evxisten- 
tia, low Latin.) State of being; actual posses- 
sion of being. Or existence is that whereby a 
thing has an actual essence, or is said to be, 
esse. 

The notion of existence is applicable not 
only to a created but an uncreated substance : 
but it must be added, that the existence of cre- 
ated substances, and especially corporeal ones, 
implies a respect to place, time, and even an 
efficient cause; whence the schoolmen gene- 
rally define it, that whereby a thing is formally 
and extrinsically without (extra) its causes, 
and that here, and now. 

Existence and essence come very near the 
nature of each other; in effect, theyonly differ 
in that we have different manners of conceiving 
the same thing. 

For, 1. Essence is usually explained either 
by the first, noblest, and radical attribute of 
the thing, e. gr. that of body, by extension ; 
that of mind, bythinking, &c. or by specifying 
all the intrinsic attributes; and existence, 
either by specifying all place, and all time, as 
in that of God; or by specifying some definite 
place, and time, together with the cause, as in 
the creatures. : 
~ 2, The foundation and occasion of this dis- 
tinction is this; that essence belongs to the 
question, What tsit? Quid est? but existence 
to the question, Is 7t? An est? 

3. Existence necessarily ‘pre-supposes es- 
sence, and cannot be conceived without it; but 
essence may be conceived without existence ; 
in that essence belongs equally to things that 
are in potfentia, and in actu; but exisence 
only to those in actu. Note, however, that 
this does not obtain in.God, about whose na- 
ture and essence the mind cannot think with- 
out conceiving his existence. : 

We have divers ways of arriving at the 
knowledge of the existence of things. Our 
own existence we know by intuition ; the ex- 
istence of a God, by demonstration; and that 
of other things, by sensation. 

As for our own existence, we perceive it so 
plainly, that it neither needs nor is capable of 
any proof. J think, I reason, I feel pleasure 
and pain: can any of these be more evident to 
me than my own existence? If I doubt of all 
other things, that very doubt makes me per- 
ceive my own existence, and will not suffer me 
to doubt of that. If I know I doubt,.I have 
as. certain a perception of the thing doubting, 
as of that thought which I call doubt. Experi- 
ence then convinces us, that we have an intui- 
tive knowledge of our own existence, and an 
internal infallible perception that we are. In 
every act of sensation, reasoning, or thinking, 
we are conscious to ourselves of our own being ; 
and in this manner come not short of the high- 
est degree of certainty. 
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As to our knowledge of the existence of a 
God, though he has given us no innate ideas of 
himself, yet, having furnished us with facul- 
ties of sense, perception, and reason, we can 
never want a clear proof thereof. See Gon. 

The knowledge of the existence of any other 
thing, we can have only by sensation: for, 
there being no necessary connection of real 
existence with any idea a man hath in his me- 
mory; nor of any other existence, but that of 
God, with the existence of any particular man ; 
no particular man can know the existence of 
any other being, but only when, by actually 
operating upon him, it makes itself be perceiv- 
ed by him. ‘The having the idea of any thing 
in our mind, no more proves the existence of 
that thing, than the picture of a man evidences 
his being in the world, or the visions of a 
dream make therebya true history. It is there- 
fore the actual receiving of ideas from without, 


that gives us notice of the existence of other’ 


things, and makes us know thatsomething doth 
exist at that time without us, which causes 
that idea in us, though perhaps we neither 
know nor consider how it does 1t; for it takes 
not from the certainty of our senses, and the 
ideas we receive by them, that we know not 
the manner wherein they are produced. This 
notice we have by our senses, of the existing 
of things withoutus, though it be not altogether 
so certain as intuition and demonstration, de- 
serves the name of knowledge, if we persuade 
ourselves that our faculties act and inform us 
right concerning the existence of those objects 
that affect them. But besides the assurance 
we have from our senses themselves, that they 
do not err in the information they give us of 
the existence of things without us, we have 
other concurrent reasons: As, 1. It is plain 
those perceptions are produced in us by exterior 
causes affecting our senses, because those that 
want the organs of any sense never can have 
the ideas belonging to that sense produced in 
their minds. This is too evident to be doubted ; 
and therefore we cannot but be assured, that 
they come in by the organs of that sense, and 
no other way. 

Secondly, Because we find sometimes that 
we cannot avoid the having those ideas produc- 
ed in our minds. When my eyes are shut, I 
can with pleasure recal to my mind the ideas 
of light or the sun, which former sensations 
had lodged in my memory: but if I turn my 
eyes towards the sun, I cannot avoid the ideas 
which thelight or the sun then produces in me. 
Which shews a manifest difference between 
those ideas laid up in the memory, and such as 
force themselves upon us and we cannot avoid 
having. And therefore it must needs be some 
exterior cause, whose efficacy I cannot resist, 
that produces those ideas in my mind, whether 
I will or no. Besides, there is nobody who 
doth not perceive the difference in himself, 
between actually looking upon the sun, and 

contemplating the idea he has of it in his me- 

mory; and therefore he hath certain know- 
ledge, that they are not both memory or fancy, 
but that actual seeing has a cause without. 


Thirdly, add to this, that many ideas are pro- 
duced in us with pain, which we afterwards 
remember without the least offence. Thus the 
pain of heat or cold, when the idea of it is re- 


‘ ceived in our minds, gives us no disturbance, 


which, when felt, was very troublesome; and 
we remember the pain of hunger, thirst, head- 
ach, &c. without any pain at all, which would 
either never disturb us, or else constantly do it 
as often as we thought of it, were there no- 
thing but ideas floating in our minds, and ap- 
pearances entertaining our fancies without 
the real existence of things affecting us from 
abroad. 

Fourthly, Our senses in many cases bear 
witness to the truth of each other's report con- 
cerning the existence of sensible things with- 
out us: he that doubts when he sees a fire 
whether it be real, may, if he please, feel it 
too; and by the exquisite pain he will be con- 
vinced that it is not a bare idea or phantom. 

After all, there are some who are so sceptical 
as to distrust their senses, and to doubt the ex- 
istence of all things: one of the most ingenious 
in this class, was the late bishop Berkeley, who 
asserts that bodies have no existence but in a 
mind perceiving them ; that is, a only exist 
when they are perceiveds We shall not enter 
into a formal refutation of this singular hypo- 
thesis, but refer for a few remarks on the sub- 
ject to the article IpzA. Our readers will, we 
hope, forgive us, if we here relate an anecdote 
of the late Dr. Samuel Johnson. It will sup- 
ply the place of many arguments. Being once 
in company with a gentleman who warmly de- 
fended this notion of Berkeley; as the gentle- 
man was quitting the room, the doctor called 
out, ‘* Nay, sir, do not go.” The disciple 
of Berkeley asking why? ‘‘ because,” replied 
Johnson, ‘‘ when you are gone we shall cease 
to think of you, and then you will cease to 
exist 1” ies, 

As when our senses are actually employed 
about any object, we know that it does exist ; 
so by our memory we may be assured, that 
heretofore things that affected our senses have 
existed: and thus we have a knowledge of the 
past existence of several things, whereof our 
senses having informed us our memories still 
retain the ideas: and of this we are past all 
doubt, so long as we remember well. 

As to the existence of spirits, our having 
ideas of them does not make us know that any 
such things do exist without us, or that there 
areany finite spirits, orany other spiritual beings 
but the eternal God. We have ground from 
revelation, and several other reasons, to believe — 
with assurance, that there are such creatures ; 
but our senses not being able to discover them, 
we want the means of knowing their particular 
existence; for we can no more know that 
there are finite spirits really existing, by the 
ideas we have of such beings, than by the ideas 
any one has of fairies, or centaurs, he can come 
to know, that things answering those ideas do 
really exist. 

Hence we may gather, that there are two 
sorts of propositions; one concerning the ex- 
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istence of any thing answerable to such an idea, 
as that of an after pheenix, motion, or 
angel, viz. whether such a thing does any 
where exist: and this knowledge is only of 

articulars, and not to be had of any thing 
without us, but only of God, any other way 
than by our senses. 

Another sort of proposition is, wherein is 
expressed the agreement or disagreement of our 
abstracted ideas, and their dependence on one 
anether. And these may be universal and 
certain: so having the ideaof God and myself, 
of fear and obedience, I cannot but be sure 
that God is to be feared and obeyed by me: 
and this proposition will be certain concerning 
man in general, if | have made an abstract idea 
of such a species, whereof I am one particular. 
But such a proposition, how certain soever, 
proves not to me the existence of men in the 
world ; but will be true of all such creatures, 
whenever they do exist: which certainty of 
such general propositions depends on the agree- 
ment or disagreement discoverable in those ab- 
stract ideas. {n the former case, our knowledge 
is, the consequence of the existence of things 
producing ideas in our minds by our senses: in 
the latter, the consequences of the ideas that 
are in our minds, and producing these general 
propositions, many whereof are called eterna 
veritates: and all of them indeed are so; not 
from being written all or any of them im the 
minds of all men, or that they were any of 
them propositions in any one’s mind, till 
he, having got the abstract ideas, joined or 
separated them by affirmation or negation ; 
but wheresoever we can suppose such a crea- 
ture as man is, endowed with such faculties, 
and thereby furnished with such ideas as we 
have, we must conclude he must needs, when 
he applies his thoughts to the consideration 
of his ideas, know the truth of certain pro- 
positions that will arise from the agreement or 
disagreement he will perceive in his own ideas. 
Such propositions being once made about ab- 
stract ideas, so as to be true, they will, when- 
ever they can be supposed to be made again, at 
any time past, or to come, by a mind having 
those ideas, always be true: for names being 
supposed to stand perpetually for the same 
ideas, and the same ideas having immutably 
the same habitudes one to another, propositions 
concerning any abstract ideas that are once true 
must needs be eternal verities. 

EXI/STENT. a. (from east.) Having 
being ; in possession of being (Dryden). 

EXISTIMA’'TION. s. (existimatio, Lat.) 
1. Opinion. 2. Esteem. 

EXIT. s. (Latin.) 1. The term set in the 
margin of plays to mark the time at which the 
player goes off. 2. Recess; departure; act of 
seg the theatre of life (Shakspeare). 3. 

assage out of any place (Glanville). 4. Way 
by which there is a passage out ( Woodward.) 

EXITERIA, in antiquity, oblations or 
prayers, for a prosperous expedition or jour- 
ney. 
EXYPTIAL. Exr’Tr1ous. a: (exitialis, Lat.) 
Destructive; fatal; mortal (Harvey). 
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EXMOOR, a forest in Somersetshire, in 
the N -W. corner of that county, extending 
thence into Devonshire. ° 

EXMOUTH, a village in Devonshire, on 
the E. side of the bay which forms the mouth 
of the river Ex. It is much frequented for 
sea-bathing. 

EXOACA‘/NTHA, in botany, a genus of 
the class pentandria, order digynia. Involucre 
spinous: involucels halved, with unequal rays ; 
all the Howers hermaphrodite; with equal, 
heart-shaped petals; seeds two; ovate, striate 
on one side, and flat on the other. One spe- 
cies only, a native of Syria, but of no pre-emi- 
nence. 

EXOCATACGELUS, in antiquity; a ge- 
neral denomination, under which were in- 
cluded several grand officers of the church at 
Constantinople. 

EXOCGiTUS. Flying-fish. In zoology, 
a genus of the class pisces, order abdominales. 
Head scaly ; mouth without teeth; the jaws » 
connected at each side; gill-membrane seven- 
rayed; body whitish; belly angular; pectoral 
fins very large and long, the rays carinate on 
the fore-part. Three species, as follow. See 
Nat. Hist. Plate XCVII. . 

1. E. volans. Belly carinate on each side. 
Inhabits European, American, and Red seas; 
sometimes those of our own coasts; but is 
chiefly found bétween the tropics. By means 
of its long pectoral fins it is able to raise itself — 
out of the water, and suspend itself in the air, 
and fly forwards to some distance till the fins 
become dry; by which means it often escapes 
from the jaws of sharks, dolphins, and other 
predatory fishes; but during its flight it is ex- 
posed to the talons of aquatic birds, the pelican, 
eagle, and albatross, which hover over the 
water for the purpose of catching it. There is 
a variety which is incapable of flight. 

2. E. evolans. Belly not carinate.. Inha- 
bits the Spanish seas, and is perhaps only a va- 
riety of the last. 

3. E. exiliens. Ventral fins reaching to 
the tail. Inhabits Carolina; and is larger 
than e. volitans. ; 

EXODIARY, in the ancient Roman tra- 
gedy, was the person who, after the drama or 
play was ended, sung the exodium. 

EXODIUM, in the ancient Greek drama, 
one of the four parts or divisions of tragedy, 
being so much of the piece as included the ca- 
tastrophe and unravelling of the plot, and an- 
swering nearly. to our fourth and fifth’ acts. 

Exopium, among the Romans, consisted of 
certain humorous verses rehearsed by the exo- 
diary at the end of the Fabule Atellane. 

Exop1um, in the Septuagint, signifies the 
end or conclusion of a feast. Particularly it is 
used for the eighth day of the feast of taberna- 
cles, which, it is said, had a special view to the 
commemoration of the exodus or departure 
out of Egypt. 

EXODUS, a canonical book of the Old 
Testament; being the second of the penta- 
teuch, or five books of Moses. It is so called 
from the Greek «08s, the going out, or de- 
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parture of the children of Israel from the land 
of Egypt; the history of which is delivered in 


this book, together with the many miracles 


wrought on that occasion. For the best proof 
of the authenticity of this book of Scripture, 
as wellas of the others ascribed to Moses, with 
which we are acquainted, we refer to Dr. 
Graves’s Lectures on the Pentateuch. 

EXOLE'TE. a. (evoletus, Lat.) Obsolete; 
out of use. 

To EXO/LVE. v. a. (exolvo, Latin.) To 
loose ; to pay. yan 

EXOMIS, in antiquity, a strait garment 
through which the shoulders appeared, worn 
by slaves, &c. 

EXO’MPHALUS. (exomphalus, «Go pGaros, 
from «é, out, and 9#¢aAo¢, the navel.) Exom- 
phalos. An umbilical hernia. See HERNIA. 

To EXO’/NERATE. ». a. (exonero, Latin.) 
To unload ; to disburden (Ray). 

~ EXONERA/TION. s. (from exonerate.) 
The act of disburdening, or discharging 
(Grew). 

EXO/PTABLE. a. (exoptatilis, Lat.) De- 
sirable; to be sought with eagerness or desire. 

EXOPHTHA’LMIA. (exophthalmia, <«&- 
oPbaruse, from «&, out, and offadmos, the eye.) 
A swelling or protrusion of the bulb of the eye, 
to such a degree, that the eyelids cannot cover 
it. It may be caused by inflammation, when’ 
it is termed exophthalmia inflammatoria; or 
from a collection of pus in the globe of the 
eye, when it is termed exophthalmia puru- 
lenta; or from a congestion of blood within 
the globe of the eye, exophthalmia sanguinea. 

E/XORABLE. a. (exorabilis, Lat.) To be 
moved by entreaty. 

EXO/RBITANCE. Exo’rBITANCY. s. 
(from exorbitant.) 1. The act of going out of 
the track prescribed. 2. Enormity; gross de- 
viation from rule or right (Dryden). 3. Bound- 
less depravity (Garth). 

EXO'RBITANT. a. (ex and orbito, Latin.) 
1. Going out of the prescribed track. 2. De- 
viating from the course appointed or rule es- 
tablished (Woodward). 3. Anomalous; not 
comprehended in a settled rule or method 
(Hooker). 4. Enormous; beyond due pro- 

ortion; excessive (Addison). 

To EXO/RBITATE. ». n. (ex and orlito, 
Latin.) To deviate ; to go out of the track or 
road prescribed (Bentley). 

To E/XORCISE. vw. a. (sogxsfw.) 1.'To ad- 
jure by some holy name. 2. To drive away 
spirits by certain forms of adjuration. 3. To 

urify from the influence of malignant spirits 
is religious ceremonies (Dryden). 

F’/XORCISER.s. (from exorcise.) One who 
practises to drive away evil spirits, 

EXORCISM, the expelling of devils from 
persons possessed by means of conjurations and 

rayers. ‘The Jews made great pretences to 
te power. Josephus tells several wonderful 
tales of the great success of several exorcists. 
One Eleazer, a Jew, cured many demoniacs, 
he says, by means of aroot setinaring. This 
root, with thering, was held under the patient's 

nose, and the devil was forthwith evacuated. 
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The generality of conjurors of this class were 
impostors, each pretending to a secret nostrum 
or charm, which was an overmatch for the 
devil. Our Saviour communicated to his dis- 
ciples a real power over demons. (See Da- 
MontrAc.) Exorcism. makes a considerable 
part of the superstition of the church of Rome, 
the rituals of which forbid the exorcising any 
person without the bishop’s leave. 

E/XORCIST. s. (e&opxserns.) 1. One who by 
adjurations, prayers, or religious acts, drives 
away malignant spirits (dcés). 2. An en- 
chanter; aconjurer: improperly (Shakspeare). 

EXORDIUM, in oratory, the preamble, or 
beginning of a discourse or speech, serving to 
prepare the audience, and introduce the matter 
in hand. The word is formed from the Latin 
ordiri, to begin, by a metaphor taken from the 
weavers, who are said, ordiri telam, to begin 
or warp a web, by disposing and ordering the 
threads in a certain manner for the future 
work. See Warp. 

The exordium, on other occasions, is called 
the prologue, prelude, and proem. 

Cicero defines exordium a part of an ora- 
tion, whereby the minds of the audience are 
duly prepared for what remains to be said. 
The exordium is a part of principal import- 
ance, and is to be laboured with extraordinary 
care; whence Tully calls it difficilima pars 
orationis. 

Exordiums are of two kinds; either just and 
formal, or vehement and abrupt. In the first, 
the audience is prepared and conducted by due 
and easy steps; in the second, the orator, as if 
seized with some sudden passion, breaks out 
upon his audience at once. Such is that exor- 
dium of Isaiah: Hear, Oh heavens! and give 
ear, Oh earth! Or that of Cicero against Cati- 
line: Quousque tandem abutere patientia 
nostra, Catilina? Abrupt exordiums are the 
most suitable on occasions of extraordinary joy, 
indignation, or the like; though we have in- 
stances of panegyrics of the greatest orators, 
begun abruptly, without any such occasions. 
Such is that of Gorgias, who began his eloge 
of the city and people of Elis with Hass, oars 
evdauov, Klis beata cwitas. Abrupt, hasty 
exordiums, were more to the taste and man- 
ner of the Greeks than of the Latins. The 
objects which the orator should have in view 
in this part of his discourse, are to gain the 
good opinion of his hearers, to secure their at- 
tention, and to give them some general notion 
of his subject. 

EXORNA’TION. s. (exornatio, Lat.) Or- 
nament; decoration: embellishment (Hooker). 

EXO'SSATED. a. (exossatus, Latin.) De- 
prived of bones. ; 

EXO/SSEOUS. a. (exand ossa, Lat.) Want- 
ing bones; boneless (Brown). 

XO'STOSIS. s. (exandocreov.) Any protu- 
berance of a bone that is not natural (Quincy). 

ExosTo’sis. (exostosis, ¢€o7twots, from ef, 
and ocreov, a bone.) Hyperostis. A morbid en- * 
largement, or hard tumour of a bone. A genus 
of disease arranged by Cullen in the class lo- 
cales, and order tumores. 
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EXOTERIC, and Esoreric, terms de- 
noting external and internal, and applied to 
the double doctrine of the ancient philosophers : 
the one was public or exoteric, the other secret 
or esoteric. The first was that which they 
taught openly to the world, the latter was con- 
fined to a small number of disciples. See Pz- 
RIPATETICS, ' 

EXOTIC. (s§wzsx0s.) A term properly sig- 
nifying foreign, or extraneous, i. e. brought 
from a remote or strange country. In which 
sense we sometimes say exotic, or barbarous 
terms or words, &c. The word is derived 
from the Greek «&w, eSw9ev, extra, without, on 
the outside. 

Exoric, is chiefly applied to plants which 
are natives of foreign countries. The genera- 
lity of exotics, or exotic plants, do not thrive 
in England without some peculiar care and 
culture ; they require the warmth of their own 
climates ; whence the use of hot-beds,. glass- 
frames, green-houses, &c. 

To EXPA/ND. v. a. (expando, Lat.) 1. To 
spread ; to lay open as a net or sheet. 2. To 
dilate ; to spread out every way (Arbuthnot). 

EXPA/NSE. s. (expansum, Lat.) A body 
widely extended without inequalities (Savage.) 

Expa’NseE, in botany, expanded, spread 
out: as the calyx in helianthus. 

EXPANSIBI’LITY. s. (from expansible.) 
Capacity of extension; possibility to be ex- 
panded or spread into a wider surface (Grew), 

EXPA/NSIBLE. a. (from expansus, Lat.) 
Capable to be extended (Grew.) - 

‘EXPA’/NSION. s. (from expand.) 1. The 
state of being expanded into a wider surface or 
greater space (Bentley.) 2. The act of spread- 
ing out (Grew.) 3. Extent; space to which 
any thingis extended (Locke). 4. Pure space, as 
distinct from extension in solid matter (Locke). 
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Expansion, in natural philosophy, the en- 
Jargement or increase of bulk in bodies, chiefl 
by means of heat. This is one of the most ge- 
neral effects of caloric, being common to all 
bodies whatever, whether solid or fluid, or in 
an aeriform state. In some cases bodies seem to 
expand as they grow cold, as water in the act 
of freezing ; this, however, is known to be no 
exception to the general rule, but is owing to 
the arrangement of the particles, or to crystal- 
lization, and is not a regular and gradual ex- 
pansion like that of metals, or other solid sub- 
stances by means of heat. In various metals 
likewise an expansion takes place in passing 
from a fluid toa solid state, which is accounted 
for in the same way. The expansion of solids 
is exhibited by the PyRomeETER (which see) ; 
a rod of iron, for instance, becomes sensibly 
longer and larger in all its dimensions in pass- 
ing from a low toa high state of temperature. 
The expansion of fluids is shown by the ther- 
mometer, and is the principle upon which 
that useful instrument is constructed: by im- 
mersing .-a thermometer into hot water, the 
mercury, or other fluid, contained in it imme- 
diately expands. See THERMOMETER. The 
degree of expansion produced in different li- 
quids, varies very considerably. In general, 
the denser the fluid, the less the expansion ; 
water expands more than mercury, and alco- 
hol, which is lighter than water, expands more 
than water. The expansion of aeriform fluids 
may be exhibited by bringing a bladder, partly 
filled with air, and the neck closely tied, near 
the fire; the bladder will soon be distended, 
and will, if the heat be strong enough, burst. 

The following table will give the reader a 
precise notion of the rate of expansion of those 
liquids which have been hitherto examined by 
chemical philosophers. 


Temp Mercury.} Linseed {Sulphuric Nitric 


Water. Oil of tur-| Alcohol. 


oil. acid. acid. pentine. 
30° } 100000 { 100000 oe -— — —~ 100000 
40 100081 — 99752 99514 — —_— 100539 
50 100183 — 100000 | 100000 | 100023 | 100000 | 101105 
60 100304 — 100279 | 100486 | 100091 | 100460 ; 101688 
70 100406 — 100558 | 100990 | 100197 } 100993 | 102281 
80 100508 —_ 100806 |} 101530 | 100332 | 101471 | 102890 
90 100610 — 101054} 102088 | 100694 | 101931 } 108517 
' 100 100712 {| 102760 } 101317 | 102620 | 100908 | 102446 { 104162 
110 100813 — 101540 | 103196 — 102948 os 
120 100915 — 101034 | 103776 } 101404 | 103421 = 
130 101017 — 102097 | 104352 — 103954 — 
140 101119 — 102320 | 105132 — 104573 os 
5 150 © 101220 — 102614 —_ 102017 — — 
160 101822 — 102893 —_ — — — 
170 101424 — 103116 — — os 
4-180 101526 — 103339 —_ — _ — 
190 101628 | — 103587 — 103617 — — 
200 101730 — 103911- —_ —_ — 7 
212 101835 } 107250 — ~— 104577 — — 


There are cases in which expansion is pro- 
‘duced not by an increase, but by a diminution 
‘of temperature. These exceptions may be di- 
vided into two classes, The first class com- 
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prehends certain liquid bodies which have .a 
maximum of density corresponding with a cer- 
tain temperature; and which, if they are heat- 
ed above that temperature, or cooled down be- 
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low it, undergo in both cases an expansion or 
‘increase of bulk. The second class. compre- 
hends certain liquids which suddenly become 
solid when cooled down to a certain tempera- 
ture ; and this solidification is accompanied by 
an increase of bulk. 

Water furnishes us with the most remarkable 
example of the first class of bodies. Its maxi- 
mum of density corresponds with 42°.5 of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, as has been lately 
ascertained by Mr. Dalton. If it is cooled 
down below 42°. 5, it undergoes an expansion 
for every degree of temperature which it loses ; 
and at 32° the expansion amounts, according 
to Mr. Dalton, to 745 of the whole expansion 
which water undergoes when heated from 
42°.5 to 212°. With this, more recent expe- 
riments coincide very nearly; for by cooling 
100000 parts in bulk of water from 42°.5 to 
32°, they were converted to 100031 parts. We 
are indebted to the ingenuity of Mr. Dalton for 
the discovery of a very unexpected fact, that 
the expansion of water is the same for any 
number of degrees above or below the maxi- 
mum of density. Thus if we heat water ten 
degrees above 42°.5, it occupies precisely the 
same bulk as it does when cooled down ten de- 
grees below 429.5. Therefore the density of 
water at 329 and at 53° is precisely the same. 
Mr. Dalton succeeded in cooling water down 
to the temperature of 5° without freezing, or 
37°.5 below the maximum point of density; 
and during the whole of that range, its bulk 
precisely corresponds with the bulk of water 
the same number of degrees above 42°.5. 
Thus the bulk of water at 5° is the same as the 
bulk of water at 80°. The scale of expansion, 
therefore, which has been given for the expan- 
sion of water when heated, answers also for 
its expansion when cooled, provided the table 
begin at 42°.5, as is done in the table of the 
expansion of water. From this table it ap- 
pears that the expansion of water, the original 
bulk being 10000, may be expressed pretty 
nearly by the following numbers : 

Expan. 
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122°.5. 2 20+» 10? 
142°.5% @ «hisses A2? 
1087.5. pai ai 148 
The greatest deviation from these numbers is 
towards the beginning of thescale, when, owing 
Ao the smallness of the expansion, it is difficult 
to measure it with precision. It leads us to 
this remarkable conclusion, that the squares 
of the natural numbers beginning at 6 indicate 
the increase of bulk which 10000 parts of wa- 
ter experience for every ten degrees they are 
heated above 82°.5, or cooled below 12°.5. 
This rule will give the reader a more precise 
idea of the rate at which water expands when 
heated or cooled, than a bare inspection of the 
table could do. 
A considerable number of liquids has been 
tried to ascertain whether any of them, like 
water, haye a temperature in which their 


density is a maximum, and which expand 
when cooled below that temperature. Sul- 
phurie acid has no such point, neither have 
the oily bodies; but some solutions of salt in 
water begin to expand before they become so- 
lid. These solutions, however, when cooled 
down sufficiently, crystallize with such rapidi- 
ty, that it is extremely difficult to be certain of 
the fact, that they really do begin to expand 
before they crystallize. . 

That class of bodies which undergo an ex- 
pansion when they change from a liquid to a 
solid body of the diminution of temperature, 
is very numerous. Not only water when con- 
verted into ice undergoes such an expansion, 
but all bodies which by cooling assume the 
form of crystals. 

The prodigious force with which water ex- 
pands in the act of freezing has been long 
known to philosophers. Glass bottles filled 
with water are commonly broken in pieces 
when the water freezes. The Florentine aca- 
demicians burst a brass globe whose cavity was 
an inch in diameter, by filling it with water 
and freezing it. The force necessary for this 
effect was calculated by Muschenbroeck at 
27720 lbs. But the most complete set of ex- 
periments on the expansive force of freezing 
water, are those made by major Williams at 
Quebec, and published in the second volume 
of the Edinburgh transactions. This expan- 
sion has been explained, by supposing it the - 
consequence of a tendency which water, in 
consolidating, is observed to have to arrange its 
particles in one determinate manner, so as to 
form prismatic crystays, crossing each other at 
angels of 60° and 120,. The force with which 
they arrange themselves in this manner must 
be enormous, since it enables small quantities 
of water to overcome so great mechanical pres- 
sures. Various methods have been tried to as- 
certain the specific gravity of ice at 32°; that 
which succeeded best was to dilute spirits of 
wine with water till a mass of solid ice put 
into it remained in any part of the liquid with- 
out either sinking or rising. The specific gra- 
vity of such a liquid is 0.92, which of course 
is the specific pravity of ice, supposing the spe- 
cific gravity of water at 60° to be 1. This is 
an expansion much greater than water experi- 
ences even when heated to 212,. We see from 
this, that water, when converted into ice, no 
longer observes that equable expansion mea- 
sured by Mr. Dalton, but undergoes a very ra- 

id and considerable augmentation of bulk. 
i FREEZING. 

The very same expansion is observed during | 
the crystallization of most of the salts; all of 
them at least which shoot into prismatic forms. 
Hence the reason that the glass vessels in which 
such liquids are left, usually break to pieces 
when the crystals are formed. 

This expansion of these bodies cannot be 
considered as an exception to the general fact, 
that bodies increase in bulk when heat is add- 
ed to them; for the expansion is the conse- 
quence, not of the diminution of heat, but of 
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the change in their state from liquids to s0- 
lids, and the new arrangement of their par- 
ticles which accompanies or constitutes that 
change. 

It must be observed, however, that all bodies 
do not expand when they become solid. There 
are a considerable number which diminish in 
bulk ; and in these the rate of diminution in 
most cases is rather increased by solidification. 
When liquid bodies are converted into solids, 
they either form prismatic crystals, or they 
form a mass in which no regularity of ar- 
rangement can be perceived. In the frst case, 
€xpansion accompanies solidification ; in the 
second place, contraction accompanies it. Wa- 
ter and all the salts furnish instances of the 
first, and tallow and oils are examples of the 
second. In these last bodies the solidification 
does not take place instantaneously, as in water 
and salts, but slowly and sradaealie: they first 
become viscid, and at last quite solid. Most of 
the oils, when they solidify, form very regular 
spheres. The same thing happens to honey, 
and to some metals. It has been thought that 
all combustible liquids contract, when they 
become solid, while incombustible liquids 
expand; but there are exceptions to this 
rule. Sulphuric acid does not by congela- 
tion alter its appearance; but cast iron, and 
perhaps sulphur also expand in the act of con- 
gealing. | 

According to the latest researches of Dalton, 
it appears that, 

Ist. All pure homogeneous liquids, as water 
‘and mercury, expand from the point of their 
congelation, or greatest density, a quantity al- 
ways as the square of the temperature from that 

point. y hp 

2. The force of steam from pure liquids, as 
water, ether, &c. constitutes a geometrical pro- 

gression to increments of temperature in arith- 
metical progression. 

3. The expansion of permanent elastic fluids 
is in geometrical progression to equal incre- 
ments of temperature. 

4. The refrigeration of bodies is in geome- 
trical progression in equal increments of time. 

Judging from analogy we may conjecture 
that the expansion of solids is progressively in- 
creasing with the temperature: but whether 
it is a geometrical progression, like elastic 
fluids ; or one increasing as the square of the 
temperature, like liquids; or as the third or 
any power of the temperature; still if it be 
estimated from absolute cold (supposed to be 
about 6150°, on Fahrenheit, below the tempe- 
rature of freezing water) it must appear to be 
nearly uniform, ‘er in arithmetical progression 
to the temperature, for so small and remote an 
interval of temperature as that between freez- 
ing and boiling water. 

The following table exhibits the expansion 
of the principal subjects hitherto determined, 
for 180° of temperature; that is, from 32° to 
212° of Fahrenheit. The bulk and length of 
the articles at 32° are denoted by 1. 
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SOLIDS. EXPANSION. 
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ELASTIC FLUIDS. 


Gases of all kinds .......0- ded ars 3 


On the supposition that metals expand equa- 
bly, the expansion of a mass of metal, by be- 
ing heated a given number of degrees, is as 
follows: Let a = the expansion of the mass in 
length for 1°, which must be found by experi- 
ment; =the number of degrees whose ex- 
pansion is required; s =the solid contents of 
the metallic mass; x = the expansion sought; 
then «=3bas. (Borda, Dalton, Lllcott, 
Gregory, Smeaton). , 

EXPANSIVE. a. (from expand.) Having 
the power to spread into a wider surface ( ay). 

To EXPA’'TIATE. v. n. (expatior, Latin.) 
1. To range at large (Addison). 2. To en- 
large upon in language (Broome). 3. To let 
loose; to allow to range (Dryden). 
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To EXPECT. v. a. (eapecto, Latin.) 1. 
To havea previous apprehension of either good 
or evil (Milton). 2. To wait for; to attend 
the coming (Dryden). * 
To Exre'ct. v. n. To wait; to stay (Job). 
EXPE’CTABLE. a. (from expect.) To be 
expected ; to be hoped or feared (Brown.) 
XPE/CTANCE. Expectancy. s. (from 
expect.) 1. The act or state of expecting (Ben 
Jonson). 2. Something expected (Shakspeare.) 
3. Hope (Shakspeare). 
EXPE’CTANT. a. (French.) Waiting in 
expectation (Swift). 
We eritase: s. (from expect.) One who 
waits in expectation of any thing (Pope). 
EXPECTA‘TION. s. (eapectatio, Latin.) 
1. The act of expecting (Shakspeare). 2. The 
state of expecting either with hope or fear (Ro- 
gers.) 3. Prospect of any thing good to come 
(Ps.). 4. The object of happy expectation; the 
Messiah expected (Mzié.). 5. A state in which 
something excellent is expected from us (O¢.). 
ExPectTaATIon, in the doctrine of chances, 
is applied to any contingent event, upon the 
happening of which some benefit, &c. is ex~ 
ected. ‘This is capable of being reduced to 
the rules of computation ; for a sum of money 
in expectation when a particular event hap- 
ens, has a determinate value before that event 
happens: Thus, if a person is to receive an 
sum, as10/. whenan event takes place which has 
an equal chance or probability of happening 
and failing, the value of the expectation is half 


that sum, or 5/.; but if there are three chances _ 


for failing, and only one for its happening, or 
one chance only in its favour out of all the four 
chances, then the probability of its happening 
is only one out of four, or 4, and the value of 
the expectation is but 4 of 10/. which is only 
2/1. 10s. or half the former sum. And in all 
cases, the value of the expectation of any sum 
is found by multiplying that sum by the frac- 
tion expressing the probability of obtaining it. 
So the value of the expectation on 100/. when 
there are three chances out of ‘five for obtain- 
ing it, or when the probability of obtaining it 
is 3-fifths, is 3-fifths of 100/. which is 60/. 
And if s. be any sum expected on the happen- 
ing of an event, A the chances for that event 
happening, and f the chances for its failing ; 
then, there being h chances out of f+ for 


its happening, the probability will be Fae 


and the value of the expectation is 


X Se 


S+h 
See CHANCES. 

ExPECTATION OF LIFE, in the doctrine of 
fife annuities, is the share, or number of years 
of life, which a person of a given ‘age may, 
upon an equality of chance, expect to enjoy. 

the expectation or share of life, says Mr, 
Simpson (Select Exercises, p. 273), 1s not 
here to be understood that particular period 
‘which a person hath an equal chance of sur- 


viving; this last being a different and more - 


simple consideration. The expectation of a 
life, to put it in the most familiar light, may 
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be taken as the number of years at which the 
purchase of an annuity, granted upon it, with- 
out discount of money, ought to be valued. 
Which number of years will differ more or less 
from the period above mentioned, according to 
the different degrees of mortality to which the 
several stages of life are incident. Thus it is 
much more than an equal chance, according to 
the table of the probability of the duration of 
life which the same author has given us, that 
an infant, just come into the world, arrives 
not to the age of ten years; yet the expectation 
or share of life due to it, upon an average, is 
nearly twenty years. The reason of which wide 
difference is the great excess of the probability 
of mortality in the first tender years of life, 
above that respecting the more mature and 
stronger ages. Indeed, if the numbers. that 
die at every age were to be the same, the two 
quantities above specified would also be equal ; 
but when the said numbers become continual- 
ly less and less, the expectation must of conse- 
quence be the greater of the two. 

Mr. Simpson has given a table and rule for 
finding this expectation, pa. 255 and 273 as 
above. Thus: 


A Table of the Expectations of 
Life in London. 


Age. \Expectation. 


Age. |Expectation. 


1 27°0 41 192 
32°0 42 18°8 
3 34:0 43 18°5 
4 35°6 44 18°] 
5 36°0 45 17°8 
6 36:0 46 17°4 
35°8 47 17°0 
8 35°6 48 167 
9 35°2 49 16:3 
10 84°38 50 16° 
11 343 51 15°6 
12 33°7 52 « 152 
13 33°1 53 14°9 
14 32°5 54 14°5 
15 31°9 55 14°2 
16 31°38 56 13°8 
17 30°7 57 13°4 r 
+ 18 30°] 58 13°1 
19 29°5 59 12°7 
20 28°9 60 19°4 
21 28°3 61 12°0 
22 27°7 62 11°6 
23 27°2 63 11°2 
24 26°6 64 10°8 
25 261 65 10°5 
26 25°6 66 10°1 
27 25°1 67 9°8 
28 24°6 68 g°4 
29 24°1 69 9'1 
30 23°6 70 8°8 
31 23°1 71 8°4 
82 22°7 72 81 
33 22°3 43 7°83 
34 21°9 74 7:5 
85 21°5 95 99 
36 211 76 6°8 
BU 20°7 7 6°4 
38 20'°3 78 60 
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For example, if it be required to find the ex- 
pectation or share of life due to a person of 30 
years old. Opposite the given age in the first 
column of the table, stands 23°6 in the second 
col. for the years in the expectation sought. - 

See De Moivre’s Doctrine of Chances ap- 
plied to the Valuation of Annuities, p. 288 ; 
or Dr. Price’s Observations on Reversionary 
Payments, p. 168, 364, 374, &c. ; or Philos. 
Trans. vol. 59, p. 8 

EXPE'CTER, s. 
who has hopes of something (Swift). 2. One 
who waits for another (Shakspeare). 

To EXPE/CTORATE. v.a. (exand pectus, 
Latin.) To eject from the breast (drbuthnot). 

EXPECTORA/TION. s. (from expec- 
torate.) 1. The act of discharging from the 
breast. 2. That discharge which 1s made by 
coughing (Arbuthnot). 

EXPECTORA‘TIVE. a. (from erpec- 
torate.) Having the quality of promoting ex- 
pectoration (Harvey). 

EXPECTORANTS. (Expectorantia, sc. 
medicamenta, from expectoro, to discharge 
from the breast.) Under this title are to be 
considered those medicines which can, with 
safety, be employed to increase the discharge 
of mucus from the lungs. ‘The different arti- 
cles referred to this class may be divided into 
the following orders; 1. Nauseating erpec- 
forants, as squills, ammoniacum, and garlic, 
which are to be preferred for the aged and 
phlegmatic. 2. Stimulating expectorants, as 
marrubium, which is adapted to the young and 
irritable, and those easily affected by expec- 
torants. 3. Aniispasmodic expectorants, as 
vesicatories, pediluvium, and watery vapours ; 
these are best calculated for the plethoric and 
irritable, and those liable to spasmodic aftec- 
tions. 4. frritable expectorants, as fumes of 
tobacco and acid vapours. The constitutions 
to which these are chiefly adapted are those 
past the period of youth, and those in whom 
there are evident marks of torpor, either in the 
system generally, or in the lungs in particular. 

EXPEDIATE. (In forest-law.) A term 
applied to the barbarous operation of cutting 
out the centrical ball of the foot of a dog, or 
such claws as may totally prevent his pursuit 
of game. _ In earlier times, when the forest 
laws were more rigidly enforced, the owner of 
any dog not expediated, and living within a 
forest district, was liable toa fine. 

EXPE/DIENCE. Expr/piency. s. (from 


expedient.) 1. Fitness; propriety; suitable- 


ness toan end (South). Expedition; adven-- 


ture (Shakspeare). 3. Haste; dispatch (Shak- 
speare). 

EXPE'DIENT. a. (expedit, Latin.) 1. 
Proper ; fit; convenient ; suitable (TZ'i/lotson). 
2. Quick; expeditious (Shakspeare). 

Expe’prent. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
That which helps forward, as means to an end 
(Decay of Piety). 2. A shift ;. means to an 
end contrived in an exigence, or difficulty 
(Woodward). . 

EXPEDIENTS FOR OBTAINING THE FIRST 
FIGURES OF THE ROOTS OF EQUATIONS. 

VOL, IY, 


(from expect.) 1. One: 
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Among these the most common are such 
as are described or alluded to under the ar- 
ticle Construction. But sir Isaac New- 
ton found out two other expedients for the 
same purpose, the most commodious of which 
was this: Let there be several of those gradu- 
ated lihes, called Gunter’s lines, placed in a 
frame thus: the first AB fixed upon the side 
of the frame, (fig. 11, Pl. 57.) and the rest 
upon parallel sliders; the first of which, CD, 
shall be the same with AB, the second EF 
shall have its divisions but half as long, thedi- 
visions of the third GH one third, and those 


. of the fourth IK one fourth, of the divisions of 


the first: then, when the beginning of these 
lines stand under each other, if any line LM 
be drawn perpendicularly across them, it will 
mark upon the first of the sliders the same’ 
number as on the fixt line, upon the second 
slider the square of that number, upon the 
third the cube, and upon the fourth the biqua- 
drate of the same. But if any one of these 
sliders be moved backwards, the transverse line 
LM will mark upon that sliderthe respective 
power of the forementioned number, multipli- 
ed by the number which in this slider, in its 
present situation, stands directly under the 
point A, the beginning of the fixed line. Now 
let an equation given be az + hz? —cz* + dz* 
=m. Move the slider CD back (fig. 12. Pl. 
57.) till the number a upon it, stand directly 
under A: bring likewise b on the slider EF, 
con GH and d on IK respectively under A. 
Then, when the transverse line LM is put in 
such a situation as to mark upon theline AB 
the true value of z the root of the equation, it 
will give upon CD the value of as, upon EF 
that of 2’, upon GH that of cz’, and upon 
IK that of dz*; consequently, when the'num- 
bers marked upon the sliders by the transverse 
line amount to m, as collected together under 
their proper signs, a root z is marked upon 
AB. See Robins’s Tracts, vol. ii. p. 349. 
EXPE/DIENTLY. ad. (from expedient.) 
1. Fitly; suitably; conveniently, 2. Hastily ; 
quickly: not used (Shakspeare). . 
To B/X PEDITE. v. a. (expedio, Latin.) 
1. To facilitate ; to free from impediment. 2. 
To hasten; to quicken (Swift). 3. To dis- 
patch; to issue from a publick office (Bacon). 
E/xpeDiTe. a. (expeditus, Latin.) 1. 
Quick ; hasty ; soon performed (Sandys). 2. 
Easy ; disencumbered; clear (Hooker). 3. 
Nimble; active; agile (T7//otson). 4. Lightly 
armed (Bacon). ; 
E/XPEDITELY. ad. (from eapedite.) 
With quickness ; readily ; hastily (Grew). 
EXPEDI'TION. s. (from expedite.) 1. 
Haste ; speed; activity (Hooker). 2. A march 
or voyage with martial intentions (Shahs.). 
EXPEDI’TIOUS. a. (from expedite.) 1. 
Speedy; quick; soon done. 2. Nimble; 
swift ; acting with célerity. 


EXPEDITIOUSLY. ad. Speedily ; nim-— 


bly. « 

To EXPEL. v. a. (expello, Latin.) 1. To 
drive out; to force away (Burnet). -2. To 
eject ; to throw out (Bacon). F ee banish ; 

] 
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to drive fronx the place of residence ( Dryden). To EXPE/ND. v.-a. (expendo, Latin.) Te 
4. To reject ; to refuse (Spenser). 5.'T'o keep. lay out ; to spend (Hayward). ; 
off; to exclude (Shakspeare). EXPENDITURE. s. Money expended. in 
EXPE/LLER. s, One that expels or drives a certain stated interval ; as a year. | 
away. 


Abstract of the total Public Expenditure of Great-Britain, for the Year ending 
the 5th of January, 1808. 
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Interest.on the Public Funded Debt unredeemed. ov. os ice cececeeseese'svenes 20,701,252 0 43 
Charges of Management on ditto........ GEA GEebsiA.s pa denen ins Powioha viele ey 9 ae 297,757 16 13 
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Allowances to the Royal Family, Pensions, &c........... bene ete cece e lee eees 290,171 4 9 
Other Charges on the Consolidated Fund, viz. Courts of Justice, the Mint, Salaries, 

Allowances, Bounties, &es sas vieees eee sine te Sh cls tate ety gs Ak Ada 845,990 14 11} 
The Civil Government of Scotland. .........c0eccv eves ces date ie serene Carerotae 85,359 3 3 
Bounties for promoting the Fisheries, Manufactures, Corn, &e...... viene wes at sh 438,991 13 84 
Other Payments in Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, viz. Pensions on che Here- : 

ditary Revenue, Militia and Deserters’ Warrants, Volunteers, &c........00006 235,897 10 03 
Crees sates osu ate PE RDS SRE EE: NE REN Sag Hi 42 9,713,547 19 § 

Victualling Denartmente.s.. ice 6 404 Le ose bea Ss 4j982,97'7- A289, 9 

arse thoes sick and wounded Seamen and Prisoners 1,839,485 9 10 16,775,761 9 8 

Miscellaneous Services. .s.0..¢.-00s800s Dah dell AOE 300,000 oO 0 
Phe Ordaencei rs oon eae eens DUAR ch ee ooh kang POPs ivi, ths arcatte 4,190,748 6 6 
The Army Ordinary Services........... onthed oN ste Saaibte » 9,314,909 0° if 

Keatpaondinary Servicessid. li eb Pee SE SST SER MO OTEY 15,388,550 14 4 

Volunteer Corps........ PEP REL Vee Ue AONE), here ; 641,774 12 § a: 
Loaus to Ireland and Proportion of Lotteries... 2.56. cece cece cece ees cieteibin midis 3,681,251 -3.- 4 
Miscellaneous Services at Home, viz. for maintaining and employing Convicts 

Prosecutions, Printing Jourvals of the House of Commons and other Pa- 

pers, Naval Asylum, British Museum, Veterinary College, American Loy- 

-alists, Clergy and Laity of France, ‘Toulonese, Dutch and Corsican Emi-’ 

SPAS, SLO a sig the hs eis Siete je mie « seat aie tarai a ues jee 4 Malouste eh aller’ ehece, Ate aes anata 1,049,205 7 93 
Miscellaneous Services Abroad, viz. Foreign Secret Service, maintaining Forts and Set- 

tlements on the Coast of Africa, Civil Establishment of Canada, Nova Scotia, 

NewSouth’ Wales, Sierra Leone, Sot... 005 es oe NI ba ea ee 178,177" 19 oO 


EXPE’NSE. s. (expensum, Latin.) Cost; 
charges ; money expended (Ben Jonson). _ 
EXPE’NSEFUL. a. Costly; expensive 
(Votton). 

EXPE’NSELESS. a. Without cost (Mzl- 
fon). . 
EXPEINSIVE. a. (from expense.) 1. 
Given to expense; extravagant (Temple). 2. 
Costly; requiring expense. 3. Liberal; dis- 
tributive (Spraé). 

EXPE’NSIVELY. ad. With great expense. 

- EXPE/'NSIVENESS. s. 1. Addition to 
expense; extravagance. 2. Costliness (dr 
buchnot). | , 

EXPE’RIENCE. s. (experientia, Latin.) 
1. Practice; frequent trial. (Raleigh). 2. 
Knowledge gained by practice (Shakspeare). 

To Expr’RIENCE. v. a. 

actise. 2. To know by practice (Milton). 

EXPE’RIENCED pariicipial a. 1. Made 
skilful by experience (Locke). 2. Wise by 
long practice (Pope). 

EXPE’/RIENCER. s. One who makes 
trial ; a practiser of experiments (Digby). 

EXPE/RIMENT., s. (expertmentum, Lat.) 
Trial of any thing; something done in order 
to discover an uncertainty or unknowy effect 
(Bacon). 


Ins Dootry'sy to: 


£ 75,670,641 8 2 
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To Expr/RIMENT. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To try ; to search out by trial (Ray). 2. To 
know by experience (Locke). . 

EXPERIME/NTAL, a. 1. Pertaining to 
experiment. 2. Built upon experiment 
(Brown). - 3. Known by experiment or trial 
(Newton). 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY, is that 
which proceeds on experiments, or which de- 
duces the laws of nature and the properties and 
powers of bodies, and their actions upon each 
other, from sensible experiments and observa- 
tions: 

Experiments are of the utmost importance 
in philosophy ; and the great advantages the 
modern physics have over the ancient is chiefly 
owing to this, viz. that we abound much 
more in experiments, and that we make more. 
use of the experiments we have. The method 
of the ancients was c} ‘efly to begin with the 
causes of things, and thence argue to the phe- 
nomena and effects ; on the contrary, that of 
the moderns proceeds from experiments and 
observations, from whence the properties and 
laws of natural things are deduced, and gene~ 
ral theories are formed. . 

Several of the ancients, indeed, thought as 
highly of experiments as the moderns, and 
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practised them also. Plato omits no occasion 
of speaking of the advantages of them; and 
Aristotle's history of animals bears ample tes- 
timony for him. Democritus’s great employ- 
ment was to make experiments; and even 
Epicurus himself owes part of his fame to the 
same cause. 

Among the moderns, the making of experi- 
ments was chiefly begun by friar Bacon, in the 
thirteenth century, who it seems spent a great 
deal of money and labour in this way. After 
him, the lord chancellor Bacon is looked upon 
as the founder of the present mode of philoso- 
- phising byexperiments. And his method has 

been prosecuted with laudable emulation by 
the Academy del Cimento, the Royal Society, 
the Royal Academy at Paris ; by Mr. Boyle, 
and above all, by sir Isaac Newton, as well as 
by many other illustrious philosophers. 

Indeed, experiments, within the last cen- 
tury, are come so much into vogue, that no- 
thing will pass in philosophy, but what is 
either founded on experiments, or confirmed 
by them; so that the new philosophy is al- 
most wholly experimental. 

Yet there are some, even among the learned, 
who speak of experiments in a different man- 

ner, or perhaps rather of the abuse of them, 
and in derision of the pretenders to the prac- 
tice. Thus, though Dr. Keil allows that phi- 
losophy has received very considerable advan- 
tages from the makers of experiments; yet he 
complains of their disingenuousness, in too o/ten 
wresting and distorting their experiments and 
observations to favour some darling theories 
they had espoused. Nay more, M. Hartsoeker, 
in his Recueil de plusieurs Pieces de Physique, 
undertakes to show, that such as employ them- 
selves in the making of experiments are not 
properly philosophers, but as it were the la- 
bourers or operators of philosophers, who work 
under them, and for them, furnishing them 
with materials to build their systems and hy- 
potheses upon. And the learned M. Dacier, 
In the beginning of his discourse on Plato, at 
the head of his translation of the works of that 
philosopher, deals still more severely with the 
makers of experiments. He breaks out with a 
kind of indignation at a tribe of idly-curious 
people, whose sole employment consists in 
making experiments on the gravity of the air, 
the equilibrium of fluids, the loadstone, &c. 
and yet arrogate to themselves the noble title 
of philosophers. It does not follow, however, 
that because experimentsare sometimes diverted 
into an improper or a worthless channel, there- 
fore they can never be employed with propriety 
or advantage 

The object of experimental philosophy is 
the knowledge of nature in general, or, more 
strictly, that of the properties of natural sub- 
stances, and of the changes of those properties 
in different circumstances. This knowledge 
can only be obtained by experiment or obser- 
yation; as that clay is capable of becoming 
hard by means of fire, and thereby being made 
into bricks, and that by the same means lime- 
stone can be converted into quick-lime, and, by 


the addition of water and sand, make mortar. 
It is by observation also that we discover that 
stones and other heavy bodies fall to the ground, 
and that a magnet will attract iron. In other 
words, experimental philosophy is an investiga- 
tion of the wisdom of God in the works and 
the laws of nature, so that itis one of the great- 
est objects to the mind of man, and opens 2 
field of inquiry which has no bounds; every 
advance we make suggesting new doubts and 
subjects of farther inquiry. 

The uniformity we discover in the properties 
of natural substances enables us to lay down 
general rules or principles, which, being inva- 
riable, we call the laws of nature; and by our 
knowledge of these laws we are able to predict, 
and at our own pleasure to produce, particular 
results; and this is the source of all the powers 
of man. It is the direction we acquire of the 
powers of nature; so that, as lord Bacon ob- 
served, knowledge is power. ‘ 

In our inquiries into nature, we are to. be 
conducted by those rules and maxims which 
are found to be genuine, and consonant to a 
just method of physical reasoning; and these 
rules of philosophizing are by the greatest 
master in science, sir Isaac Newton, reckoned 
four, which are as follows: 

1. More causes of.natural things are not to 
be admitted, than are both true, and sufficient 
to explain the phenomena; for nature does no- 
thing in vain, but is simple, and delights not 
in superfluous causes of things. 

2. And, therefore, of natural effects of the 
same kind, the same causes are to be assigned, 
as far as it can be done; as of respiration in 
man and beasts, of the descent of stones in 
Europe and America, of light in a culinary 
fire and in the sun, and of the reflection of 
light in the earth and in the planets. 

3. The qualities of natural bodies which 
cannot be increased or diminished, and agree 
to all bodies in which experiments can be 
made, are to be reckoned as the qualities of all 
bodies whatsoever: thus, because extension, 
divisibility, hardness, impenetrability, mobi- 
lity, the vis inertiz, and gravity, are found in 
all bodies which fall under our cognizance or 
inspection, we may justly conclude they belong 
to all bodies whatsoever, and are, therefore, to 
be esteemed the original and universal proper- 
ties of all natural bodies. ae 

4. In experimental philosophy, propositions 
collected from the phenomena by induction, 
are to be deemed (notwithstanding contrary 
hypotheses) either exactly or very nearly true, 
till other phenomena occur, by which they 
may be rendered either more accurate, or hable 
toexception. This ought to be done, lest ar- 
guments of induction should be destroyed by 
hypotheses. : hip 

‘These four rules of philosophizing are pre- 
mised by sir Isaac Newton to his third book 
of the Piiscinta and more particularly ex- 

lained by him in his Optics, where he exhi- 
bits the method of proceeding in philosophy, 
the first part of which is as follows: 

<¢ Ac in mathematics, so in natural history, 
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the investigation of difficult things, by way of 
analysis, ought always to precede the method 
of composition. This analysis consists in 
making experiments and observations, and in 
drawing general conclusions from them by in- 
duction G. e. reasoning from the analogy of 
things by natural consequence) and admitting 
no objections against the conclusions, but what 
are taken from experiments or certain truths. 
And although the arguing from experiments 
and observation, by induction, be no demon- 
stration of seer conclusions, yet it is the 
best way of arguing which the nature of things 
admits of, and may be looked on as so much 
the stronger, by how much the induction 1s 
more general; and if no exception occur from 
phenomena, the conclusion may be pronounced 
generally; but if, at any time afterwards, any 
exception shall occur from experiments, it may 
then be pronounced with such exceptions: by 
this way of analysis we may proceed from com- 
pounds to ingredients, and from mations to the 
causes producing them; and, in general, from 
effects to their causes; and from particular 
causes to more general ones, till the arguinent 
ends in the most general: this is the method 
of analysis. And that of synthesis, or com- 
position, consists in assuming causes, disco- 
vered and established as principles, and by them 
explaining the phenomena, proceeding from 
them, and proving the explanations.” 

It is unnecessary to say more, in this place, 
on experimental philosophy generally: the 
reader will turn for information on individual 
subjeets, as he has occasion, to CaATOPTRICS, 
Drorrrics, Hyprostatrics, MECHANICS, 
Orrics, Pnzumatics, [Evscrriciry, 
Macwetism, &c. &c. &c. Also AERO- 
STATION, ATMOSPHERE, BURNING GLASS, 
Cotp, CoLour, FREEZING, EvaApPorRa- 
Tron, Frre, Fuurpiry, Heat, JGniTion, 
Licgut, Sounp, Srsam, Water, Winp, 


&ce 

EXPERIME’NTALLY. ad. By experi- 
ence; by trial (Evelyn). 

EXPERIME/NTER. s. (from experiment.) 
One who makes experiments (Dighy). 

EXPERIMENTUM CRUCIS, a capital, 
Jeading, or decisive experiment ; thus termed, 
either on account of its being like a cross or di- 
rection post, placed in the meeting of several 
roads, guiding men to the true knowledge of 
the nature of that thing they are inquiring 
after; or, on account of its being a kind of 
torture, whereby the nature of the thing is, as 
it were, extorted by. force. 

EXPERT. a. (expertus, Lat.) 4. Skilful ; 
addressful; intelligent (Prior). 2. Ready; 
dexterous (Dryden). 3. Skilful by practice or 
experience (Bacon). 


EXPE/RTLY. ad. In a skilful ready man- 
ner. 
EXPE/RTNESS. s. (from expert.) Skill ; 


readiness ; dexterity (Anolles). 
E/XPIABLE. a. Capable to be expiated. 
To E/XPIATE. »v. a. (expio, Latm.) 1. To 

antral the guilt of a crime by subsequent acts 

of piety; to atone for (Bacon). 2, To avert 
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the threats of prodigies. 3. To make repara- 
tion for (Clarendon). 

EXPIA/TION. s. (from expiate.) 1. The 
act of expiating or atoning for any crime. +2. 
The means by which we atone for crimes ; 
atonement (Dryden). 3. Practices by which 
the threats of ominous prodigies were averted 
(Hayward). 
_ Expiation (Feast of), among the Jews, 
called by our translators the day of atonement,. 
was held on the tenth day of ‘Tisri, or the se- 
venth month of the Jewish year, answering to 
part of our September and October. It was 
instituted by God himself, Levit. xxii. 27, &c., 
On that day the high-priest, the figure or type 
of Jesus Chai entered into the most holy. 
place, and confessed his sins; and, after several 
ceremonies, made an atonement for all the 
people to wash them from their sins. Lev. 
chap. xvi. 

k’XPIATORY. a. (from erpiate.) Having 
the power of expiation (Hooker). 

EXPILA‘TION. s. (expilatio, Lat.) Rob- 
bery; the act of committing waste upon land 
to the loss of the heir. 

EXPIRATION. s. (from expire.) 1. That 
act of respiration which thrusts the air out of 
the lungs (xrbuthnoé). 2. The last emission 
of breath; death (Rambler). 3. Evaporation ; 
act of fuming out. 4. Vapour; matter ex- 
pired (Bacon). 5. The cessation of any thing 
to which life is figuratively ascribed (Boyle) « 
6. The conclusion of any limited time (Shak- 
speare). . 

To EXPIRE. v. a. (erpiro, Lat.) 1. Te. 
breathe out (Spenser). 2. To exhale; to send 
out in exhalations (Woodward). 3. To close ; 
to conclude ; obsolete (Spenser). 

To ExPiRE, v. n. 1.'To make an emission 
of the breath (Walter). 2.'To die; to breathe 
the last (Pope). 3. To perish; to fall; to be 
destroyed (Spenser). 4. To fly out with a 
blast (Dryden). 5.'To conclude; to come to 
an end (Shakspeare). 

To EXPLA'IN. v. a. (explano, Lat.) To 
expound ; to illustrate; to clear (Gay). 

EXPLAINABLE. a. (from explain.) 
Capable of being explained or interpreted 

Brown). on 

EXPLAI/NER. s. (from explain.) Exposi- 
tor; interpreter ; commentator. 

EXPLANA/TION. s. (from explain.) 1. 
The act of explaining or interpreting. 2. The 
sense given by an explainer (Swift). 

EXPLA/NATORY. a. (from explain.) 
Containing explanation (Sw7ft). 

E/XPLETIVE. s. fexplecivum, Lat.) Some- 
thing used only to take up room (Swift). 

EXPLICABLE. a. (from explicate.) Ex- 
plainable ; possible to be explained (Hale). 

To EXPLICATE. v. a. (eaplico, Latin.) 
1. To unfold; to expand (Blackmore). 2. To 
explain; to clear (Taylor). 

EXPLICA’TION. s. (from explicate.) 1, 
The act of opening, unfolding, or expanding. 
2. The act of explaining ; interpretation; €x- 
planation (Hooker). 3: The sense given by an 
explainer (Burnet). 
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E/XPLICATIVE. a. (from explicate.) 
Having a tendency to explain (Watts). 
EXPLICA’TOR. s. (from explicate.) Ex- 
ounder; interpreter; explainer. 
EXPLICIT. a. (expli_itus, Latin.) Un- 
folded; plain; clear; not merely implied 
(Burnet. . 
EXPLI'CITLY. ead. Plainly; directly; not 
merely by inference (Govern. of the Tongue). 
To EXPLO'DE. »v. a. (explodo, Lat.) 1.'To 
drive out disgracefully with some noise of con- 
tempt (Roscommon). 2. To drive out with 
noise and violence, as from a gun (Black- 
more). 
EXPLODER. s. (from explode.) A hisser ; 
one who drives out with open contempt. 
_EXPLO'IT. s. (expletum, Lat.) A design 
. accomplished; an achievement; a successful 
attempt (Denham). 
To Exrio'rr. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
perform; ‘to achieve: not used (Camden). 
To EXPLO’RATE. v. a. (exploro, Latin.) 
To search out; to explore (Brown). 
_ EXPLORATION. s. (from explorate.) 
Search ; examination (Brown). 
EXPLORA’TOR.s. (from explorate.) Qne 
who searches; an examiner. 
EXPLO’/RATORY. a. (from eaplorate.) 
Searching ; examining. 
To EXPLORE. ». a. (exploro, Latin.) To 
try; tosearch into; to éxamine by trial (Boyle). 
EXPLO’REMENT. s. Search; trial (Br.). 
EXPLOSION, in natural philosophy, a 
sudden and violent expansion of an aérial or 
other elastic fluid, by which it instantly throws 
off any obstacle that happens to be in the way, 
sometimes with incredible force, and in such a 
manner as to produce the most astonishing ef- 
fects upon the neighbouring objects. Explo- 
sion differs from expansion, in that the latter is 
the effect of a gradual and continued power, 
acting uniformly for some time ; whereas the 
former.is always sudden, and only of momen- 
tary duration. The expansions of solid sub- 
stances do not terminate in violent explosions, 
on account of their slowness, and the small 
space through which the metal, or other ex- 
panding substance, moves ; though their 
strength may be equally great with that of the 
most active aérial Auids. Thus we find, that 
though wedges of wood, when wetted, will 
cleave solid blocks of stone, they never throw 
them to any distance, as is the case with gun- 
powder. On the other hand, it is seldom that 
the expansion of any elastic fluid bursts a solid 
substance, without throwing the fragments of 
it toaconsiderable distance, the effects of which 
are often very terrible. ‘The reasons of this 
may be comprised in the two following parti- 
culars: 1. The immense velocity with which 
the aérial fluids expand, when affected by a 
considerable degree of heat; and, 2. Their ce- 
lerity in acquiring heat and being affected by 
it, which is much superior to that of solid sub- 
stances. Thus air, heated as much as iron 
when brought to a white heat, is expanded to 
four times its bulk; but the metal itself will 
not be expanded the 500th part of that space. 
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In the case of gunpowder, which is a violent 
and well-known explosive substance, the ve- 
locity with which the flame moves is calculated 
by Mr. Robins, in his Treatise upon Gunnery, 
to be no less than 7009 feet in a second, or 
little less than 79 miles per minute. Hence 
the impulse of the fluid is inconceivably great, 
and the obstacles on which it strikes are hur- 
ried off with vast velocity, though much less 
than that just mentioned ; for a cannon ball 
with the greatest charge of powder that can be 
conveniently given, does not move at a greater 
rate than 2400 feet per second, or little more 
than 27 miles per minute. The velocity of a 
ball again is promoted by the sudden propaga- 
tion of the heat through the whole body of 
air, as soon as it is extricated from the mate- 


tials of which the gunpowder is made; so that 


it is enabled to strike all at once, and thus 
greatly to augment the momentum of the ball. 
It is evident that this contributes very much to 
the force of the explosion, by what happens 
when powder is wetted or mixed with any sub- 
stance, which prevents it from taking fre all 
at once. In this case the force of the explo- 
sion, even when the same quantity of powder 
is made use of, is not to be compared to that of 
dry powder. 

We may conclude, upon these principles, 
that the force of an explosion depends, 1. On 
the quantity of elastic fluid to be expanded; 2. 
On the velocity it acquires by a certain degree 
of heat; and, 3. On the celerity with which 
the degree of heat affects the whole of the ex- 
pansile fluid. ‘These three take place in the 
greatest perfection where the electric fluid is 
concerned, as in cases of lightning, earth- 
quakes, and volcanoes. 

Every one has heard of the prodigious effects 
of lightning when it happens to strike buildings, 
trees, or even the most solid rocks; and in some 
cases, where the quantity of electricity is still 
greater than in any flash of lightning, we hear 
of still more tremendous consequences ensuing. 
Dr. Priestley gives an instance of a large fire- 
ball rolling on the surface of the sea, which, 
after rising up Lo the top-mast of a ship of war, 
burst with such violence, that the explosion re- 
sembled the discharge of hundreds of cannons 
fired at once. Great damage was done by it; 
but there is not the least doubt that most of its 
force was spent on the air, or carried down to 
the sea by the mast and iron-work of the ship. 


Indeed, considering that in all cases a great 


part of the force of electric explosions is dissi- 
ated in this manner, it may justly be doubted 
whether they can be measured by any method 
applicable to the mensuration of other forces. 
Even in artificial electricity the force is prodi- 
giously great, insomuch that Dr. Van Marum 
calculated that of the great battery belonging 
to the machine in Teyler’s museum to be up- 
wards of 900 pounds. — é 
~ Whenever the electrical fluid acts like com- 
mon fire, the force of the explosions, though 
exceedingly great, is capable of mensuration, 
by comparing the distances to which the bo- 


dies are thrown with their weight. This is 
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most evidentin volcanoes, where the projections 
of the burning rocks and lava manifest the 
greatness of the power, at the same time that 
they afford a method of measuring it. By 
means of the fire which kindles the volcanoes, 
the aérial fluids are suddenly restored to their 
elastie state ; and not only so, but their natural 
elasticity is greatly augmented, so that the ex- 
plosions take place with great violence. The 
case is the same with gunpowder. The reason 
of the extreme quickness of the explosion of 
gunpowder is, that it takes fire so readily by 
the intimate mixture and combustibility of all 
the materials. In volcanoes the explosions 
likewise follow one another very quickly, and 
are by no means inferior in strength to those 
of gunpowder; but here the quantity of va- 
pour makes up for the comparative slowness 
with which it is affected by the heat. Thus, 
though we could not by any other means con- 
trive to fire cannon in such quick succession as 
we can do with gunpowder, yet in the huge 
furnace of a volcano the elastic matter is sup- 
plied in such quantities, that the explosions are 
In a manner unremitting; and even in ordi- 
nary experiments the confinement of aérial va- 
pours has often occasioned violent explosions 
in chemical vessels. Carbonic acid gas, though 
heavier than most of the other aérial fluids, yet 
by its expansion contributes equally to the force 
of the explosion, as is evident, in that of pulvis 
fulminans. This is compounded of sulphur, 
saltpetre, and salt of tartar. The latter we 
know contains much carbonic acid gas; and it 
is probable that the violence of the explosion is 
occasioned by this air; for it is said that the 
greater quantity of it the alkaline salt contains, 
the greater force does it explode with. 

Next in strength to the aérial vapours are 
those of aqueous and other liquids. ‘The most 
remarkable effects of these are observed in 
steam-engines ; but there is one particular case 
from which it has been inferred that aqueous 
steam is vastly stronger than the flame of gun- 

-powder. This is when water is thrown upon 
melted copper; for here the explosion is so 
strong as almost to exceed imagination; and 
the most terrible accidents have been known 
to happen from such a slight cause as one of 
the workmen spitting in the furnace where 
copper was melting. Here, however, it is 


most probable that a decomposition of the water | 


takes place, and on this supposition, the phe- 
nomenon is easily solved. The water being 
thrown in substance upon the melted copper, is 
decomposed by the violent heat; and one part 
of it adheres to the metal, thus converting it 
into a kind of calx, while the other is converted 
into infammable air, which expanding sud- 
denly, throws the melted metal about with the 
greatest violence by means of its re-action. 

In order to understand the manner in which 
thisis accomplished, we must consider some of 
the principles of gunnery laid down by Mr 
Robins. One of these is, that though the air, 
in cases of ordinary velocity, makes no great 
resistance, it is far otherwise where the velo- 
city of the moving body becomes very great, 


Tn all cases of explosion also, there is in the 


first instance a vacuum made by the exploding 


fluid ; and consequently the weight of the at- 
mosphere is to be overcome, which amounts to 
about fifteen pounds on every square inch of 
surface? Supposing the surface of the explo- 
ding fluid then, or that of melted copper, to 
contain an area of four square inches, it meets 
with a resistance of sixty pounds from the ate 
mosphere, and consequently communicates an 
equal pressure to the fluid metal. Even this 
must of consequence throw it about, unless 
the same pressure was exactly diffused over 
every part of the surface. 
must this effect be increased by the immense 
velocity with which the fluid moves, and by 
which the resistance of the atmosphere is aug- 
mented in a prodigious degree. The elastic 
fluid generated is then confined not only by 
the fluid metal and sides of the furnace, but by 


the air itself, which cannot get out of the way, » 


so that the whole resembles a cannon closed at 


the mouth, and filled with inflamed gunpow-. 


der. Hence not only the melted metal, but the 
furnace itself, and the adjacent walls of the 
building, are hurried off as they would be by 
the firing of a great quantity of gunpowder in 
a small space, and which is well known to 
produce analogous effects. 

Dr. Black, in explaining the phenomenon 
in question, supposes that the mere heat of the 
metal applied to the aqueous steam produces 
the explosion; and in proof of this, alleges 
that copper imbibes a greater quantity of heat 
during fusion than any other metal. Aqueous 
steam, however, seems to be too slow for pro- 
ducing such sudden and violent effects. Ex- 
plosions, it is true, will be occasioned by it, 
but then it must be confined for a very consi- 
derable time, whereas the effects of water 
thrown upon melted copper are instantaneous. 

It must be observed, that in all cases where 
a very hot body is thrown upon a small quan- 
tity of water in substance, an explosion will 
follow; but here the water is confined, and 
suddenly rarefied into steam, which cannot get 
away without throwing off the body which 
confines it. Examples of this kind frequently 
occur where masons, or other mechanics, are 
employed in fastening cramps of iron into 
stones; where, if there happens to be a little 
water in the hole into which the lead is poured, 
the latter will fly out in such a manner as 
sometimes to burn them severely. Terrible 
accidents of this kind have sometimes happened 
in founderies, when large quantities of melted 
metal have been poured into wet moulds. In 
these cases, the sudden expansion of the 
aqueous steam has thrown out the metal with 
violence ; and if any decomposition has taken 
place at the same time, so as to convert the 
aqueous into an aérial vapour, the explosion 
must be still greater. 

To this last kind of explosion, we must refer 
that which takes place on pouring cold water 
into boiling or burning oil or tallow. Here 
the case is much the same whether we pour 
the oil on the water, or the water on the oil. 


But much more: 
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In the former case, the water which lies at the 
bottom is rarefied into steam, and explodes ; in 
the latter, it sinks down through the oil by its 
superior specific gravity, and explodes as it 
passes along. In either case, however, the 
quantity of aqueous fluid must be but small in 
proportion to that of the oil; a very great quan- 
tity would put out the flame, or destroy the 
heat, in whatever way we applied it. 

Another kind of explosion is that which. 
takes place in solid substances, where we can 
scarcely suppose either aqueous or aérial va- 
pours to be concerned. ‘The most remarkable 
of these are the volcanic bombs mentioned by 
sir William Hamilton in the great eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1779. They were large pieces of 
lava, which burst in pieces like bombs as they 
felk to the ground ; but he does not inform us 
whether their bursting was attendéd with any 
great violence or not. Indeed, amidst such 
scenes of horror, and the continual tremen- 
dous explosions of the volcano, smaller phe- 
‘nomena of this kind would probably be, over- 
looked. 

The only other kind of explosion we have to 
take notice of, is that produced by hydrogen 
and oxygen gases, when mixed together and 
seton fire. ‘This differs from any of those hi- 
therto considered, because in reality there is an 
absolute condensation, rather than an expan- 
sion, throughout the whole of the operation ; 
and could theairs be made to take fire through- 
out their whole substance absolutely at the 
same instant, there would be no explosion, but 
only asudden production of heat. From this 
cause also is derived a very singular phenome- 
non, taken notice of by Dr. Priestley in his ex- 
perimentson that subject. Having inclosed se- 
veral quantities of these gases in a copper vessel, 
firing them afterwards by the electric spark, he 
found that the force of the explosion was di- 
rected more towards one part of the vessel than 
another; least om that part where the electrical 
discharge was made, and most upon that which 
was farthest from it. This inequality was very 
considerable ; insomuch that he could not re- 
peat his experiments any number of times 
without injuring the vessel in that part which 
was farthest from thedischarge. ‘The reason 
he gives for this is, that the mixture was not 
fired at the same instant, but first at the place 
where the discharge was made. This first ex- 
plosion would have acted equally upon all parts 
‘of the vessel, had it not been for the interven- 
tion of the air. By the first momentary ex- 
plosion, however, the air in the farthest part of 
the vessel was condensed, so that the next ex- 
plosion was made stronger, while the copperin 
the forepart of the vessel had the whole of this 
strong explosion to resist, the hinder part being 
but little concerned, as the air in 1t was con- 
densed and reduced almost to a vacuum. 

Though the phenomena of explosions are 
sometimes very destructive, they are likewise 

of considerable use in life, by removing ob- 
~ stacles which could scarcely be got the better 
of by any mechanical power whatever. The 
principal of these are the blowing up of rocks, 
the separating of stones in quarries, and other 
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purposes of that kind. The destruction occa- 
sioned by them in times of war, and the ma- 
chines formed upon the principle of explosion 
for the destruction of the human race, are well 
known; and if we cannot call these useful, 
some take them at least to be necessary evils. 
For the production of explosions, gunpowder 
is the only substance that has yet been found 
to answer. 
“EXPLOSIVE. a. (from explode.) Driving 
out with noise and violence. ° 
EXPONENT OF A POWER, in arith- 
metic and algebra, from expono, | express, the 
number which expresses the degree or eleva- 
tion of the power;-or which shows how often 
a given power is to be divided by its root before 
it be brought down to unity. ‘he exponent 
of a square number or quantity 1s 2; of a cube 
3; and so on. Exponents are also now used 
to denote roots, and like those of the powers, 
are set above and somewhat to the right-hand 
of the numbers to which they belong: thus 
the square, cube, and fourth root of x, are de- 


\ 
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noted by 27, v3, x%. 

The notation of powers and roots by the 
present way of exponents, has introduced a 
new and general arithmetic of exponents or 
powers ; for hence powers are multiplied by 
only adding their exponents, divided by sub- 
tracting the exponents, raised to other powers, 
or roots of them extracted, by multiplying or 
dividing the exponent by the index of the 
power or root. | 

T T 3 

So a" * af =a 4 and 6% x, GA =. @*s 

ie T 
aa. = a’, and 4 z —- a ar; 
the 2d power of a? is a°, 
and the 3d root of a° is a’. 

EXPONENT OF A RATIO, is, by some, un- 
derstood as the quotient arising from the divi- 
sion of the antecedent of the ratio by the con- 
sequent : in which sense, the exponent of the 
ratio of 3 to 2is,; and that of the ratio-of 2 
fo 9 ts 

But others, and those among the best mathe- 
maticians, understand logarithms as the expo- 
nents of ratios; in which sense they coincide 
with the idea of measures of ratios, as delivered 
by Kepler, Mercator, Halley, Cotes, &c. 

EXPONENTIAL CURVE, is one whose 
nature is defined or expressed by an exponen- 
tial equation; as the curve denoted by a=y, 
or by a*= y. ; 

EXxpoNENTIAL EQUATION, is one In 
which is contained an exponential quantity : 
as the equation ax = b, or 1¥ = lie Coe. 

Exponential equations are commonly best 
resolved by means of logarithms, viz. firsttaking 
the log. of the given equation: thus, taking the 
Jog. of the equation ax = b, itis x log. of 

log. 1, 


a =log. of b; and hence x = 
log. @ ! 

Also, the log. of the equation a¥ = ab, is v 

x log. « = log. ab; and then a is easily found 

by trial-and-error, or the double rule of posi- 


tion. 
EXPONENTIAL QUANTITY, 33 that whose 


= 


nents or powers, one over another. 
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power is a variable quantity; as the expression 
a*, or 2%, 
Exponential quantities are of several degrees 
and orders, according to the number of expo- 
Thus, 


- @ is an exponential of the Ist order, 


a*, is one of the 2d order, 

a* is one of the 3d order and so on. 
See Bernoulli Oper. tom. i. p. 182, &e. 

To EXPO/RT. v. a. (exrporto, Latin.) To 
carry out of a country (Addison). 

Export. s. (from the verb.) Commodity 
carried out in traffick. 
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The following is an account of the total of- 
ficial and real value of all goods imported in- 
to, and exported from, Great-Britain, for three 
years ending 10th October, 1808, distinguish- 
ing the foreign and colonial merchandize from 
British products and manufactures 

There are, it is to be observed, no official 
returns of the real value of foreign goods, either 
imported or exported, but only of such British 
products and manufactures, as are chargeable 
with duty ad valorem. The values below 
stated are, however, calculated according to 
the best information which could be pro- 
cured. 


IMPORTS. | 


IMPORTS. 
Years 
Official Value. i Real Value. 
; ending 
EXPORTS. |——~————___________ 10th EXPORTS. | ————— . 
Foreign and | British Pro- Foreign and British Pro- 
Colonial duce and October. Colonial duce and 
.Merchandize. |Manufactures. Merchandize. |Manufactures. 
Li: l l l l Z 


22,058,003} 8,395,269 |24,947,7821| 1806 


23,493,127] 9,090,918 |24,550,724 
20,707,323| 6,680,024 '21,925,538 
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The above account is exclusive of the value 
of the imports and exports of Scotland, and 
likewise of the importations from China and 
the East Indies; the returns of which being 
made up and_ transmitted in annual periods, 
ending 5th January, are not yet received for 
the year 1808. The amount of both has, 
therefore, been omitted in the two preceding 
years of the account (1806 and 1807), in order 
to preserve the comparative view of one year 
with another. 

On converting the totals of the accounts of 
the exports of France and America for 1800 
and 1804 into British money, their respective 
amounts stand thus: 


Exports of Great Britain in Aire 

1800 RE A MALES Lax kay es 
Exports of France in 1800 . 11,315,650 
Exports of the American 


Statesin 1804 . . 17,482,201 
Had the comparison been made with the real 
value of the exports of Great Britain instead 
of the custom-house values, the superior extent 
of our foreign trade would have appeared still 
more striking. ray 
EXPORTATION, the act of sending goods 
out of one country into another. In modern 
times it has been the principal object of com- 
mercial policy, in almost every country, toen- 
courage exportation, except with respect to a 
few particular articles; the export of manu- 
factured goods has been promoted. with a view 
of encouraging the internal industry of the 
country, and the export of foreign produce, as 


38,398,645 | 9,005,120 |39,368,212 


1807 [40,047,300 | 9,679,652 |39,041,854 
1808 |34,448,620] 7,138,282 135,233,477 


a means of drawing wealth from our countries 
by the profits of the carrying trade. The ex- 
cess of the value of goods exported, beyond that 
of the imports, has usually been considered as 
acriterion of the profits whicha country derives 
from foreign trade ; but this isa very fallacious 
mode of determining a point of great import- 
ance ; advantageous foreign trade might long 
exist, even if the imports constantly exceeded 
the value of the exports. The laws in force 
relating to exportation consist principally of 
prohibitory or restrictive regulations respecting 
bullion, corn, wool, machinery, and tools, used 
in various branches of manufactures, the ex- 
portation of which, it is thought, might di- 
minish the necessary supply of provisions for 
the consumption of the country, or enable fo- 
reigners to rival valuable branches of its manu- 
factures. ‘The acts relative to the exportation 
of wool prohibit the exportation, not only of 
the anes itself, but also of live sheep, rams, 
or lambs, from Great Britain, Ireland, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, or Man, on pe- 
nalty of the forfeiture thereof, and of the ships 
conveying the same; also 3/. for every sheep, 
&c. and the offender to suffer three monshs so- 
litary imprisonment ; for a second offence 5/. 
per sheep, &c. and six months imprisonment ; 
except wether sheep for ships’ use only, put on 
board by licence of the port-officer of the cus- 
toms. <A limited quantity of wool is, how- 
ever, permitted to be exported from the port of 
Southampton to Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark. ‘The duties on exportation, payable 
in Great Britain and [reland, which were for- 
merly the principal branch of the revenue de- 
rived from foreign trade, are now of small 
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“amount in comparison with the duties payable 


on goods brought into the country. 
XPORTER. s. (from export.) He that 
carries out commodities. 

To EXPO'SE. v. a. (expositum, Latin.) 1. 
To lay open; to make liable to (Prior). 2. To 
put in the power of any thing (Dryden). 3. 
To lay open; to make bare (Dryden). 4. To 
lay open to censure or ridicule (Dryden). 5. 
To lay open to examination (Locke). 6. To 
put in danger (Clarendon). 7. Tocast out to 
chance (Prior). 8. To censure ; to treat 
with dispraise (Addison). 

EXPOSING OF CHILDREN, a barba- 
rous custom practised by most of the ancients, 
excepting the Thebans, who had an express 
Jaw to the contrary, whereby it was made ca- 
pital to expose children, ordaining, at the same 
time, that such as were not in a condition to 
educate them should bring them to the magi- 
Strates, in order to be brought up at the public 
expense. (Pott. Archeol. Grec, tom. ii. 
p- 333.) Among the other Greeks, when a 
child was born, it was laid on the ground ; and 
if the father designed to educate his child, he 
immediately took it up; but if he forbore to 
do this, the child was carried away and ex- 
posed. Many persons exposed their ehildren 
only because they were not in a condition to 
educate them, having no intention that they 
should perish. It was the unhappy fate of 
daughters especially to be thus treated, as re- 
quiring more charges to educate and settle 
them in the world than sons 

EXPOSITION. s. (from expose.) 1. The 
situation in which any thing is placed with re- 
spect to the sun or air (Arbuthnot). 2. Ex- 
planation ; interpretation (Dryden). 

EXPO’SITOR. s. (expositor, Latin.) Ex- 
plainer ; expounder ; interpreter (South). 
~ EX POST FACTO, in law, something 
done after another: thus an estate granted may 
be good by matter ex post facto, that was not 
so at first, as in case of election. 

A law is said to be ex post facto when it is 
enacted to punish an offencecommitted before 
the passing of the law. Such a proceeding is 
held to be against the constitution of England. 

To EXPO'STULATE. v. a. (expostulo, 


Lat.) To canvass with another; to altercate ; 


to debate without open rupture (Coéton). 
EXPOSTULA/‘TION. s. (from expostu- 
late.) 1. Debate; altercation; discussion of 
an affair without rupture (Speciator). 2. 
Charge ; accusation (/Valler). 
EXPOSTULA’TOR. s. One that debates 
with another without open rupture. 
EXPO/STULATORY. a. (from expostu- 
late.) Containing expostulation (L’ Estrange). 


EXPO’SURE. s. (from expose.) 1.'The act 


_ of exposing or setting out to observation. 2. 


The state of being open to observation (Shak- 
speare). 3. The state of being exposed to any 
thing. 4. The state of being in danger (Shak- 
speare). 5. Exposition ; situation (Evelyn). 

~ To EXPO'UND. ». n. (expono, Latin.) 1. 
To explain; to clear; to interpret (Raleigh). 
2. To examine; to lay open (Hudilras). 


EX: FP 
EXPOU'NDER. s. (from expound.) Ex- 


plainer; interpreter (Hooker). 

To EXPRE'SS. v. a. (expressus, Latin.) 1. 
To copy; to resemble ; to represent (Dryden). 
2, To represent by any of the imitative arts ; 
as poetry, sculpture, painting (Smith). 3. ‘To 
represent in words; to exhibit by language ; to 
utter; to declare (Milton). 4. To show or 
make known in any manner (Prior). 5. To 
denote; to designate (Numblers).. 6. To 
squeeze out; to force out by compression (Ba- 
con). 7. Toextort by violence (Ben Jonson). 

Expre’ss. a. (fromthe verb.) 1. Copied ; 
resembling; exactly alike (Milton). 2. Plain; 
apparent ; in direct terms (Ben Jonson). 3. 
Clear ; not dubious (Séling-fleet). 4. On 
purpose ; for a particular end (Atterbury). 

Express. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
message sent on purpose (Clarendon). 

EXPRESSED OILS. Such oils as are ob- 
tained by pressing the substance containing 
them, as olives, which give out olive oil, al- 
monds, &c. 

EXPRESSION, in algebra, any algebraical 
quantity, simple orcompound: as 4ah, 3x x cy, 
Ora/ @ + v-y.. 

XPRESSION, In music, denotes the per- 
forming of a piece with that peculiar energy 
and judgment, which are best calculated to 
excite the suitable emotions in the hearer. 

Expression, in painting, a natural and 
lively representation of the subject, or of the 
several objects intended to be shown. The 
expression consists chiefly in representing the 
human body and allits parts, in the action suit- 
able to it: in exhibiting in the face the seve- 
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ral passions proper to the figures, and observing 


the motions they impress on the external parts, 
See PAINTING. 

Expression, signifies farther, 4. The form 
or mode of language in which things are ut- 
tered. 5. A phrase; a mode of speech. 6. 
The act of squeezing or forcing out any thing 
by a press (Arbuthnot). 

EXPRE'SSIVE. a. (from express.) Having 
the power of utterance or representation (Pope). 

EXPRE’SSIVELY. ad. In aclearand re- 

resentative way. 

EXPRE'SSIVENESS. s. The power of ex- 
pression, or representation by words ( Addison). 

EXPRE'SSLY. ad. (from express.) In di- 
rect terms; plainly ; not by implication (S¢i/- 
ling-fleet). 

EXPRE'SSURE. s. (from express: not 
used.) 1. Expression ; utterance (Shakspeare). 
2, The form; the likeness represented (Shak- 
speare). 3. The mark ; the impression (Shak- 
speare). 

ToEXPRO’BRATE. v. a. (exprobro, Lat.) 
To charge upon with reproach ; to impute only 
with blame; to upbraid (Brown). 

EXPROBRA’TION.s. (from eaprobrute.) 
Reproachful accusation (Tooker). 

To EXPROPRIATE. v. a. (ex and pro- 
prius, Latin.) To make no longer our own 
( Boyle). 
To EXPU'GN. »v. a. (expugno, Latin.) 
To conquer ; to take by assault. 
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EXPUGNA’TION. s. (from expugn.) Con- 
quest; the act of taking by assault (Sandys)... 

To EXPU’LSE. v. a. (expulsus, Latin.) To 
drive out; to expel; to force away (Bacon). 

EXPU’LSION. s. (from expulse.) 1. The 
act of expelling or driving out (Arbuthnot). 2. 
The state of being driven out (Raleigh). 

EXPU'LSIVE. a. (from expulse.) Having 
the power of expulsion (Wiseman). 

EXPU'NCTION. s. (from eapunge.) Abo- 
lition ; the act of expunging, or effacing. 

To EXPU'NGE. v. a. (expugno, Lat.) 1. 
To blot out; to rub out (Swift). 2. To ef- 
face ; to annihilate (Sandys). 

EXPURGA'TION.s. (expurgatio, Latin). 
1. The act of purging or cleansing (/Viseman). 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of errour 
or falsehood (Brown). 3. In astronomy. See 
Emersion. 

EXPU’RGATOR. s. One who corrects by 
expunging ( Diglz). 

EXPU'RGATORY. a. (expurgatorius, 
Lat.) Employed in. purging away what is 
noxious (Brown). 

EXQUISITE. a. (eaguisitus, Latin.) 1. 
Far-sought ; excellent; consummate ; com- 
plete Raleigh). 2. Consummately bad (K. 
Charles). 3. Very sensibly felt (Cheyne), 

Delis Wei Rum ad. Perfectly ; com- 
etely, 

EXQUISITENESS. s. Nicety; perfection. 

E/XSCRIPT. s. (exscriptum, Latin.) A. 
copy ; a writing copied from another. 

EXSI'CCANT. a. (from easiccate.) Dry- 
ing ; having the power to dry up (Viseman). 

ToEXSICCATE. v. a. (easicca, Lat.) To 
dry (Mortimer). 

EXSICCA'TION. s. (from ewxsiccate.) The 
act of drying (Brown). 


EXSI’CCATIVE. a. (from exsiccate.). 


Having the_power of drying. 

EXSPUITION. (from exspuo, to spit out.) 
The discharge of mucus from the lungs or 
bronchia ° 

EXSTIPULATE, in botany, without sti- 
pules. As in many sorts of cistus, cardamine 
parviflora, &c. 

EXSUCCOUS, in botany, juiceless, with- 
out juice ; opposed to succulent. It respects 
the substance of leaves. 

EXSU/CTION. s. (ewugo, Lat.) The act 
of sucking out (Boyle). 

EXSUDA’TION. s. (from exudo, Lat.) A 
sweating out ; an extillation (Derham). 

EXSUFEFLA’TION. s. (ex and sufflo, Lat.) 
A blast working underneath (Bacon). | 

To EXSU'FFOLATE. v. a. (suffolar, 
Htalian.) ‘To whisper; to buzz in the ear 
(Shakspeare). 

To EXSU'SCITATE. ». a. 
Lat.) To rouse up; to stir up. 

E/XTANCY. s. (from extant.) 1. The state 
of rising above the rest. 2. Parts rising up 
above the rest (Boyle). 

EXTANT. a. (extans, Latin.) 1. Stand- 
ing out to view ; standing above the rest (Ray). 
@. Public ; not suppressed (Graunt). 

EXTA/‘TICAL, Exra'trc. a. Cexorarinos, 


(exsuscilo, 


ie Gad Wi 
See Ecstacy). 1. Tending to something 
external (Boyle). 2. Rapturous (Pope). 
EXTE’MPORAL. a. (extemporalis, Lat:) 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 
ready ; sudden (Wotton).  @. Speaking with- 
out premeditation (Ben Jonson). 


EXTE’MPORALLY. ad. (from extempo- 


ral.) Quickly ; without premeditation (Shak- 


speare). 
EXTEMPORA’NEOUS. a. (extempora- 
neus, Lat.) Unpremeditated ; sudden. 


EXTE/MPORARY. a. (extemporarius, 


Lat.) Uttered or performed without premedi- 


tation ; sudden ; quick (More). 


EXTE’M PORE. ad. (extempore, Latin.) 
Without premeditation; suddenly; readily 
(South). ; 

EXTE/MPORINESS. s. (from extempore.) 
The faculty of speaking or acting without pre- 
meditation. 

To EXTE’MPORIZE. v. n. (from exz- 
tempore.) ‘To speak without premeditation 
(South). 


To EXTE'ND. ». a. (extendo, Lat.) 1.To 


stretch out in any direction (Pope). 2. To 
amplify ; opposed to contract (Wotton). 3. 
To spread abroad; to diffuse; toexpand. 4. 
To widen to a large comprehension (Locke). 5. 
To stretch into assignable dimensions; to make 
local ; to magnify so as to fill some assignable 
space (Prior). 6. To enlarge; to continue 
(Pope). 7. To increase in force or duration 
(Shakspeare). \ 8. 'To enlarge the comprehen- 
sion of any position (Hooker). 9. To impart ; 
to communicate (Psalms), 10. To seize by 
course of law (Hudibras). 

To Exts'np.v. n. To reach to any distance 
(Graunt). 

EXTENDER. s. (from extend.) That by 
which any thing is extended (W%seman). 

EXTE’NDIBLE. a. (from extend.) Capa- 
ble of extension (Arbuthnot). 

EXTENSIBILITY. s. (from extensible.) 
The quality of being extensible (Grew). 

EXTE'NSIBLE. a. (eaxtensio, Latin.) 1. 
Capable of being stretched into length or 
breadth “(Holder). 2. Capable of being ex- 


tended to a larger comprehension (Glanville). 


EXTE’NSIBLENESS. s. (from eatensi- 
ble.) Capacity of being extended. 
EXTE’NSION. s. (from extensio, Lat.) 1. 
The act of extending. 2. The state of being 
extended (Burnet). 3. That essential pro- 
perty of a body by which it possesses or occu- 
pies some part of universal space, which is 
called the place of that body. 
EXTE/NSIONAL. a. (from extension.) 
Long drawn out ; having great extent (More). 
EXTE'NSIVE. a. (extensivus, Latin.) 1. 
Wide; large (Watts). 
tended : not used (Boyle). 
EXTE’NSIVEL 
(Watts). 
EXTE’NSIVENESS. s. 1. Largeness ; 
ditfusiveness ; wideness (Watts). 2. Possibi- 
lity to be extended (Ray). 
EXTE’NSOR.. (evéensor, from extendo, to 
stretch out.) A term in anatomy, given to 


2. That may be ex-. 


. ad. Widely ; largely 
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those muscles whose office it is to extend any 
part; the term is in opposition to flexor. 

EXTENSOR BREVIS DIGITO/RUM PEDIS. 
Extensor brevis of Douglas. A muscle of the 
toes situated on the foot. It arises fleshy and 
tendinous from the fore and upper part of the 
os calcis, and soon forms a fleshy belly, divisible 
into four portions, which send off an equal 
- number of tendons that pass over the upper 
part of the foot under the tendons of the ex- 
tensor longus digitorum pedis, to be inserted 
into its tendinous expansion. Its office is to 
extend the toes. 

E. carpi radialis brevior. Radialis externus 
brevior of Albinus. Radialis secundus of 
Winslow. An extensor muscle of the wrist, 
situated on the fore-arm. It arises tendinous 
from the external condyle of the humerus, and 
from the ligament that connects the radius to 
it, and runs along the outside of the radius. It 
is inserted by a long tendon into the upper and 
back part of the metacarpal bone of the middle 
finger. It assists in extending and bringing 
the hand backward. 

E. carpi radialis longior. Radialis externus 
longior of Albinus. Radialis externus primus 
of Winslow. An extensor muscle of the 
carpus, situated on the fore-arm, that acts in 
conjunction with the former. It arises thin, 
broad, and fleshy, from the lower part of the 
external ridge of the os humeri, above its ex- 
ternal condyle, and is inserted by a round 
tendon into the posterior and upper part of the 
metacarpal bone that sustains the fore fingers. 

E. carpi ulnaris. Ulnaris externus of Al- 
binus and Winslow. It arises from the outer 
condyle of the os humeri, and then receives an 
origin from the edge of the ulna: its tendon 
passes in a groove behind the styloid process of 
the ulna: to be inserted into the inside of the 
basis of the metacarpal bone of the little finger. 

FE. digitoram communis. A muscle situated 
on the fore-arm; that extends all the joints of 
the fingers. It arises from the external protu- 
berance of the humerus: and at the wrist it 
divides into three flat tendons, which pass under 
the annular ligament, to be inserted into all 
the bones of the fore, middle, and ring fingers. 

E. digitorum longus. See ExrEensor 
LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. 

E. indicis. See IypiIcaTor. 

E. longus digitorum pedis. Extensor longus 
of Douglas. A muscle situated on the leg, 
that extends all the joints of the four small toes. 
It arises from the upper part of the tibia and 
fibula, and the interosseous ligament; its 
tendon passes under the annular ligament, and 
then divides into five, four of which are in- 
serted into the second and third phalanges of 
the toes, and the fifth goes to the basis of the 
metatarsal bone. This last Winslow reckons 
a distinct muscle, and calls it peronzeus brevis. 

E. longus pollicis pedis. See ExTensor 
PROPRIUS POLLICIS PEDIS. 

E. magnus. See GAsTROCNEMIUS IN- 
TERNUS. 

E. major pollicis manus. 
SECUNDI INTERNODII. 


See EXTENSOR 
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E. minor pollicis manus. See ExTeNsOR 
PRIMI INTERNODII. 

E. ossis metacarpi pollicis manus. Ab- 
ductor longus pollicis manus of Albinus. Ex- 
tensor primi internodii of Douglas. It arises 
fleshy from the middle and posterior part of the 
ulna, from the posterior part of the middle of 
the radius, and from the interosseous ligament, 
and is inserted into the os trapezium, and upper: 
part of the metacarpal bone of the thumb. 

E. pollicis primus. See Exrensor PRIMI 
INTERNODII. 

I. pollicis seeundus. 
CUNDI INTERNODII. 

E. primi internodii. Extensor minor polli- 
cis manus of Albinus. This muscle, and the 
extensor ossis metacarpi pollicis manus, are 
ealled extensor pollicis primus by Winslow, 
and extensor ¢ecundi internodii by Douglas. 
A muscle of the thumb, situated on the hand, 
that extends the first bone of the thumb ob- 
liquely outwards. ‘It arises fleshy from the pos- 
terior part of the ulna, and from the interos- 
seous ligament, and is inserted tendinous into 
the posterior part of the first bone of the 
thumb. 

E. proprius pollicis pedis. Extensor longus 
pollicis pedis of Douglas. An extensor muscle 
of the great toe, situated on the foot. It arises 
by an acute, tendinous, and fleshy beginning, 
some way below the head and anterior part of 
the fibula, along which it runs to near its lower 
extremity, connected toit bya number of fleshy 
fibres, which descend obliquely, and form a 
tendon which is inserted into the posterior part 
of the first and last joint of the great toe. 

E. secundi internodii. Extensor major 
pollicis manus of Albinus. Extensor pollicis 
secundus of Winslow. [Extensor tertii inter- 
nodii of Douglas. A muscle of the thumb, 
situated on the hand, that extends the last 
joint of the thumb obliquely backwards, It 
arises tendinous and fleshy from the middle 
part of theulna, and the interosseous ligament ; 
it then forms a tendon, which runs through a 
small groove at the inner, and back part of the 
radius to be inserted into the last bone of the 
thumb. 

FE. seeundi internodii indicis proprius. See 
INDICATOR. 

E. tarsi minor. See PLANTARIs. 

FE. tarsi suralis. See GASTROCNEMIUS INe 
TERNUS. - 

E. tertii internodii minimi digiti. See AB- 
DUCTOR MINIMI DIGITI MANUS. 

EK. tertii internodii indicis. See PRIOR IN- 
DICIS. 

FE. mallei. See LaxaTOR TYMPANI. 

EXTENT. part. Extended (Spenser). 

Extent. s. (extensus, Latin.) 1. Space or 
degree to which any thing is extended (Milton). 
2. Bulk; size; compass (Milton). 3. Com- 
munication; distribution (Shakspeare). 4. 


See ExTENSOR sE- 


Execution ; seizure (Shakspeare). 


Extent, in law, 1s used ina double sense: 
sometimes it signifies a writ or command to the 
sheriff for the valuing of lands or tenements ; 
and sometimes the act of the sheriff, or other 
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commissioner, upon this writ; but most com- 
monly it denotes an estimate or valuation of 
lands, and hence come our extended or rack 
rents. Every extent ought to be made on in- 
quisition and verdict, without which the she- 
riff cannot legally execute the writ. 

To EXTE’NUATE, »v. a. (extenuo, Lat.) 
1. To lessen; to make small in bulk (Grew). 
2. ‘To lessen ; to diminish in any quality (Dry- 
den). 3. 'To lessen; to degrade (Milton). 4. 
Hi lessen ; to palliate (Milton). 5. To make 
ean. 

EXTENUA‘TION. s. (from extenuate.) 
1. The act of representing things less ill than 
they are; palliation. 2 Mitigation; alle- 
viation of punishment (Aéterbury). 3. A ge- 
neral decay in the muscular flesh of the whole 
body (Quency). 

EXTE’RIOR. a. (exterior, Lat.) Outward ; 
external ; not intrinsic (Boyle). 
“aeons ad. Outwardly; exter- 
nally. : 
To EXTE’RMINATE. v. a. (extermino, 
Lat.) To root out ; to tear up; to drive away; 
to abolish ; to destroy (Bentley). 

EXTERMINA’TION. s. (from extermi- 
nate.) Destruction; excision (Bacon). 

EXTERMINATION, or EXTERMINATING, 
in algebra, is used for taking away. Thus al- 
gebraists speak of exterminating surds, frac- 
tions, or any particular letter, out of an equa- 
tion. 

Different rules of extermination are neces- 
sary, according to the forms of the equation, 
and the number of unknown quantities: some 
of the best may be found in Maclaurin’s and 
Emerson’s Algebra, and our article ALGEBRA. 

EXTERMINA’TOR. s. (exterminator, 
Lat.) That by which any thing is destroyed. 

To EXTE/RMINE. v. a. Coan Be 
To exterminate: not used (Shakspeare). 

EXTERN. a. (externus, Lat.) 1. Exter- 
nal; outward; visible (Shakspeare). 2. With- 
out itself; not inherent; not intrinsic; not 
depending on itself (Digby). 

XTE’/RNAL. a. (externus, Lat.) 1. Out- 
ward ; not proceeding from itself: opposite to 
anternal (Trllotson). 2. Having the outward 
appearance (Séz/ling fleet). 

EXTERNALLY. ad. Outwardly (Tay- 
lav). 
To EXTIL. v. xn. (exand stillo, Latin.) To 
drop or distil from. 

EXTILLA‘TION. s. (from ex and sézllo, 
Lat.) The act of falling in drops (Derham). 

ToEXTIYMULATE. v. a. (extimulo, Lat.) 
To prick ; to incite by stimulation (Brown). 

EXTIMULA’TION.s. (from extimulatio, 
Lat.) Pungency; power of exciting motion or 
sensation (Bacon . 

EXTINCT. a. (extinctus, Latin.) 1. Ex- 
tinguished ; quenched; put out (Pope). 2. 
At a stop; without progressive succession 
ree Nae 3. Abolished ; out of force (4y- 

iffe). 

OX TUNCTION. s. (extinctio, Lat.) 1 
The act of quenching or extinguishing. 2 
The state of being quenched (Harvey). 3 
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Destruction ; excision (Rogers). 4. Suppress 
sion (Thomson). 

To EXTU’NGUISH. v. a. (evtinguo, Lat.) 
1, To put out; to quench (Dryden). .2. To 
suppress; to destroy (Hayward). 3. To 
cloud; to obscure (Shakspeare).’ 

EXTI’NGUISHABLE a. (from evtin- 
guish.) ‘That may be quenched, or destroyed. 

EXTINGUISHER. s. (from extinguish.) 
A hollow cone put upon a candle to quench it. 

EXTI’NGUISHMENT. s. 1. Extinction; 
suppression ; act of quenching: destruction 
(Davies). 2. Abolition; nullification 
(Hooker). 3. Termination of a family (Da- 
vies). 

EXTINGUISHMENT, in law, wherever a 
right, title, or interest is destroyed, or taken 
away by the act of God, operation of law, or 
act of the party, this is called an extinguish- 
ment. 

Of the extinguishment of rents.—If a lessor 
purchases the tenantcy from his lessee, he can- 
not have both the rent and the land; nor can 
the tenant be under any obligation to pay the 
rent when the land, which was the consider- 
ation thereof, is returned by the lessor into his 
own hands; and this resumption or purchase 
of the tenantcy makes what is properly called 
an extinguishment of the rent. 

As to the extinguishment of copyholds, it 
is laid down as a general rule, that any act of 
the copyholder, which denotes his intention to 
hold no longer of his lord, amounting to a de- 
termination of his will, is an extinguishment 
of his copyhold. (Huét. 81.) 

Of the extinguishment of common.—lf a 
commoner release his common in one acre, it 
is an extinguishment of the whole common. 
(Show. 350.) 

Of the extinguishment of debis.—A cre- 
ditor’s accepting a higher security than he had 
before, is an extinguishment of the first debt ; 
as if a creditor by simple contract accepts an 
obligation, this extinguishes the simple-con- 
tract debt. (1 Rol. Abr. 470 and 471.) 

To EXTI’RP. v. a. (extirpo, Lat.) To era- 
dicate; to root out: not used (Shakspeare). 

To EXTIRPATE. v. a. (extirpo, Lat.) To 
root out; to eradicate; to exscind (Locke). 

EXTIRPA‘TION. s. (from eetirpate.) 
Eradication; excision; destruction (Tilloé- 
son). / 

EXTIRPA’TOR. s. (from eaxéirpate.) One 
who roots out ; a destroyer. 

EXTISPEX, in antiquity, the person who 
drew presages from viewing the entrails of ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice. 

EXTISPI/CIOUS. a. (extispictum, Latin.) 
Augurial; relating to the inspection of entrails 
in order to prognostication (Brown). 

To EXTO'L. v. a. (extollo, Lat.) To praise; 
to magnify; to laud; to celebrate (Dryden). 

EXTO'’LLER. s. A praiser; a magnifier. 

EXTO’RSIVE. a. (from extort.) Having 
the quality of drawing by violent means. 

EXTO'RSIVELY. ad. In an extorsive 
manner; by violence. 


To EXTORT. »v. a. (extorqueo, extortus, 
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Lat.) 1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wrest; to wring from one (Rowe). 2. To 
gain by violence or oppression (Spenser). 

To Exto’rt. v. n. To practise oppression 
and violence: not in use (Davies). 

EXTO/RTER. s. One who practises op- 
pression or extortion (Camden). 

EXTORTION. s. (from extort.) 1, The 
act or practice of gaining by violence and rapa- 
city (Davies). 2. Force by which any thing 
is unjustly taken away (King Charles). 

Extortion, in law, signifies any oppres- 
sion by colour or pretence of right; and in this 
respect it is said to be more heinous than rob- 
bery itself, as also that it is usually attended 
with the aggravating sin of perjury. (Co. Lit. 
368.) 

At common law extortion is severely pu- 
nishable at the king’s suit by fine and impri- 
sonment, and by a removal from the office in 
the execution whereof it was committed. (31 
Eliz. c. 5.) And this statute adds a greater 
penalty than the common law gave; for hereby 
the plaintiff shall recover his double damages. 
(2 Inst. 210.) See CoLour or OFFICE. 

EXTORTIONER. s. (from extortion.) 
One who practises extortion (Camden). 

To EXTRA/CT. v. a. (extractum, Lat.) 1. 
To draw out of something (Bacon). 2. To 
draw by chemical operation (Philips). 3.'To 
take from something (Milton). 4. To draw 
out of a containing body or cavity (Burnet). 
5. To select and abstract from a larger treatise 
(Swift). 

E’xtrract. s. (from the verb.) 1. The 
substance extracted; the chief parts drawn 
from any thing (Boyle). 2. The chief heads 
drawn from a book; an abstract; an epitome 
(Camden). 

Extract (Vegetable), Vextractif, Fr. 
extract-auszug, German. We must distin- 
guish between this term as used for ages in 
pharmacy, and as lately applied to describe a 
peculiar Pes of vegetables in the lan- 
guage of modern chemistry. 

In the former sense, extract implies a sub- 
stance of any kind extracted from the heteroge- 
neous mass of vegetable matter, by the action 
of any menstruum, and reduced to a consistent 
form by the evaporation of that menstruum. 

_ Pharmaceutic extracts generally consistof gum, 
sugar, chemical extract, or extractive, tannin, 
cinchona, gallic acid, or resin, or of several 
of these mixed in different proportions. The 
menstrua most commonly employed are water 


and alcohol. The former is capable of ex- . 


tracting all these substances, except the resin, 
and the latter all except the gum. As extract, 
- however, under this signification is a direct 
branch, and constitutes a distinct section of 
Puarmacy, we refer to that article for a 
more minute developement of its scope and 
manipulations. ae 
In a chemical view, extract or extractive Is 
a term designed to express a distinct principle 
avhich there is reason to spines exists in all 
vegetables, which possesses characteristic pro- 
perties that distinguish it from mucilage, resin, 
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and gums, or other parts of vegetable matter, 
and which constitutes a very large portion of 
pharmaceutic extract from whatever plants or 
parts of plants it may be procured. | 
Chemistry is indebted to Fourcroy for a very 
valuable research into the hacia nature of 
extract, contained in his elaborate analysis of 
the cinchona of St. Domingo; and to Vau- 
quelin for an excellent inquiry into the same 
subject, connected with the analysis of the sap 
and native juices of the succulent plants. 
Fourcroy boiled sixteen ounces of cinchona, 
reduced to a powder, twelve times successively 
for a quarter of an hour, in about twenty-six 
pounds of water each time. The first de- 
coction was of a deep brown red, very bitter, 
and strongly frothed in boiling. It yielded by 
evaporation in a gentle heat five or seven-grains 
of a brown dry extract. The second decoction 
was much less coloured, and gave only nine 
drams of extract: the third gave only two 
grains; and the sensible qualities of each de- 
coction regularly diminished to the twelfth, 
which was little else than pure water. The 
entire quantity of extract obtained was nine 
ounces, fifty-six grains; which by being sub- 
mitted to the action of alcohol, and an addi- 
tional series of boilings, gave as follows: 
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Such are the general properties of the extract 
obtained from a decoction of Peruvian bark ; 
and they will apply with some latitude to that 
of most other barks and woods. With many, 
however, a large portion of tan is mixed, which 
may be separated by a solution of isinglass or 
any other gelatin. 3 nae ae 

The properties of the extractcontained in the 
native juices of plants are probably in a purer 
state; at least, being in a state of solution, all 
the changes liable to be produced by decoction 
with water are avoided. The experiments of 
Vauquelin on this subject are of high im- 
portance. When the sap of any tree 1s first 
drawn, it is always colourless or nearly so, but 
in the process of evaporation invariably be- 
comes brown; and a certain though small 
quantity of pulverulent insoluble brown or red 
matter is precipitated. The extract obtained 
by evaporation to dryness 1s always a very 
mixed substance, containing often tan, often 
saccharine mucilage, and always several earthy 
and saline matters, among which are lime, 
potash, acetous acid, and generally ammonia. 
The existence of acetons acid in all extracts 
whatever is ascertained by pouring a few drops 
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of sulphuric acid upon them, which imme- 
diately produces a pungent agreeable vapour of 
acetous acid, and with sufficient quantities this 
acid may be collected in a receiver. Ammo- 
nia is also discovered in extracts, for if some 
quick lime be rubbed with any of them, the 
vapour of this alkali immediately arises. All 
the extracts made by water constantly attract 
moisture from the air, whereby in no great 
length of time they grow mouldy, to the great 
detriment of their medicinal virtues. ‘This 
disposition to moisture is doubtless principally 
owing (as Vauquelin has observed) to the 
acetite of potash and ammonia which they 
contain, and which are very deliquescent 
salts. 

All the soft extracts have also an excess of 
this acid, and hence they invariably redden 
litmus. Extracts appear to form a great por- 
tion of the colouring matter of vegetables, the 
affinity of which with different mordants has 
been amply detailed under the article Dyzine. 
Thus if a solution of alum be added to any 
extract dissolved in water, a copious coloured 
precipitate is formed, insoluble in water, and 
consisting of extract intimately combined with 
alumine, whilst the supernatant liquor is ren- 
dered nearly colourless. Most of the metallic 
salts also occasion a precipitate, consisting of 
the extract with the metallic oxyd. The co- 
lour of the greater number of extracts is brown, 
red, or fawn. 

From the foregoing observations; it appears 
to be as clearly demonstrated as in any other 
case of vegetable analysis (in itself difficult and 
complicated) that there exists a peculiar and 
immediate vegetable principle to which the 
term Extract may be given, that it is almost 
invariably contained in greater or less degree in 
the part which is soluble in water, that it is na- 
turally colourless when in solution in the ve- 
getable juices, but when condensed in the solid 


parts, or when exposed to air or to heat, it al- 


ways becomes more or less brown and co- 
loured; that it is freely miscible with water in 
the state of colourless solution, but when al- 
tered by long exposure to heat and moisture, 
it becomes scarcely soluble in cold water, and 
much of it spontaneously separates from its so- 
lution by hot water, in proportion as it parts 


with heat; that it has a very strong affinity for- 


alumine and metallic oxyds, separating them 
from their respective solutions, and forming 
compounds scarcely decomposable but by the 
agency of fire; and lastly, that it is found by 
destructive distillation to be composed of car- 
bon, oxygen, and hydrogen; and probably a 
small portion of azot. ‘These chemical pro- 
perties are sufficient to distinguish it from every 
other of the immediate vegetable principles ; 
but to them is added, by some acute and ex- 
cellent chemists, another characteristic, name- 
ly, a strong affinity for oxygen, to which the 
colouring and difficult solubility in water are 
attributed. This character, however, cannot 
be admitted without some limitations. 


When a colourless juice, such as the sap of 


any tree, is heated in an eyaporating vessel, it 


gradually becomes of a dark brown, owing, as 
it is said, to the oxygen which the extract ab- 
sorbs from the air. Tlris opinion is certainly 
of itself sufficiently probable ; but it also ap- 
pears that the same change of colour takes 
place in vessels nearly closed as soon as the 
juice becomes heated, for Vauquelin adduces 
this as a convincing argument to show that it 
does not depend on a concentration of the ex- 
tract. But it is difficult to conceive how suf- 
ficient oxygen should be acquired for this pur- 
pose from the narrow aperture of a vessel 
through which a quantity of heated vapour 
must be constantly expelled; and if the first 


- change will take place independent of the effect 


of the external air, it deserves inquiry by expe- 
riment, whether an extract similar to that pfo- 
duced by evaporation in open vessels would 
not be obtained by the same process in closed 
vessels. Again, the chief argument adduced 
for thesuccessive oxygenation of extract, is the 
formation of the red brown pulverulent, and 
sometimes crystalline deposit, from the watery 
solution of extract after long evaporation in 
open vessels, confirmed by the immediate pro- 
duction of a similar deposit by the oxymuriatic 
acid, But it has not yet been at all proved by 
analysis that this deposit differs from extract in 
no other circumstance than in an increased 
quantity of oxygen. The exact nature of this 
singular product still requires further expla- 
nation; but it appears to be a very intimate 
unjon of vegetable matter with lime, for when 
calcined, the residue is chiefly carbonatof lime. 
Neither is the production of this substance by 
passing oxymuriatic acid through a solution of - 
brown extract conclusive of its being gene- 
rated by the simple union of oxygen with ex- 
tract, without being confirmed by a full exa- 
mination of the solution that remains, and a 
proof that all the oxygen of the acid had passed 
into the red powder, and into that only. It 
cannot be doubted that in the course of com- 
mon evaporation of the decoction or infusion 
of extract, the length of time to which it is 
exposed to air much influences the quantity of 
this supposed oxygenated extract; but though 
the above-mentioned eminent chemists express 
their full conviction that the whole extract 
might be successively changed in this manner, 
it does not appear that they have ever effected 
this change, even on any considerable portion 
of the extract, for in the experiments with oxy- 
muriatic acid, after this had been added to full 
saturation, only thirty grains of the red powder 
could be obtained from seventy-two of the ex- 
tract. ‘This opinion, therefore, of the sponta- 
neous oxygenation ofextract, though ingenious, 
and by no means improbable, must still be con- 
sidered as extremely hypothetical, and cannot 
be yet admitted as a distinctive character of, 
this vegetable principle. 

Much variety is found in the sensible pro- 


 perties of colour and taste, in the different ex- 


tracts. ‘The colour is generally brown or red 
with various modifications, and it is quite a 
characteristic of all the solid extracts to be 
deeply coloured, in which respect they differ 
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essentially from mucilage, fecula, and many 
other vegetable principles. 

Bitterness of taste is a much less constant 
character, and is even entirely absent from a 
very large number of individual extracts. 

After all that has been done on this subject, 
there is strong reason to suspect that this sub- 
stance 1s one of those which the most easily 
enters into combinations with all the other ve- 
getable principles, and probably unites with 
them so strongly, that no chemical process has 
ever succeeded in producing it pure and un- 
mixed. ' “i 


EXTRA/CTION. s. (extractio, Latin.) 1. 


The act of drawing one part out of a com- 
pound (Bacon). 2. Derivation from an ori- 
ginal ; lineage; descent (Clarendon). 

ExTrRAcTION OF ROOTS, in arithmetic 
and algebra, the method of ascertaining the roots 
of given numbers or quantities. These roots are 
denominated from their powers, as the square, or 
2d root; the cube, or 3d root; the biquadratic, or 
4th root, &c. which are the roots of the 2d, 3d, 
4th, &c. powers. 

In the business of extraction no determinate 
roots can be obtained, unless the number whose 
root is required is a perfect power of that order 
which corresponds with the order of the. root. 
Thus we can determine accurately both the square 
and cube root of 64; because it is both a square 
and a cube number: we can likewise find the 
square root of 81, and the cube root of 27; but 
the cube root of 81, and the square root of 27, 
are surd or indeterminate: though we can ap- 
proximate to them nearer than by any assignable 
difference. 

T'o extract the cube, or any higher root, of a num- 
Ser. In books of arithmetic, separate rules are given 
for the extraction of the cubic, and some higher 
roots; but they are so exceedingly tedious and 
difficult in their operation, that many mathema- 
ticians, of the greatest eminence, have invented 
approximating rules less dificult in use. Of these, 
none which we have seen is so simple in its form, 
and so well adapted for general practice, as that 
first given by Dr. Hutton in his Tracts, vol. i. 
p. 49, which is as follows: Let N be any number or 
power whose nth root is to be extracted; and let 
R be the nearest rational root of N, of the same 
kind, or R” the nearest rational power to N, 
‘either greater or less than it; then shall the true 
root be very nearly equal to 


n+1.N+n—1.R” ; ’ 
we tesserae —————- x R;; which rule is general 
n—-1N+n+1.R” 


for any root whose index is denoted by x. And 
expounding n successively by the numbers 2, 3, 
4, &c. this theorem furnishes the following particu- 
lar formulz for the several roots, viz, the 

3N + R? 4 
N + 3B? 
4N + 2R? 
————— x 
2N+4R* 
5N + 3R* . 
3N + 5R* 
‘6N +4R° 
———~; x R, or 


-4N+6R 


2d or square root R; 
-~ 9N4-R? 
Fo 2N 4-5 


3d or cube root r ———. x R; 
i el REDS. tbers 


4th root 


3N+2R° 


5th root IN+aR x 


R; 


R; : ‘ea 
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7N + 5R® 
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Or the theorem may be stated in the form of a 
proportion, thus: 


asu—1.N+n+1.R%:n+1.N+n—1.R”::R: 
the root sought very nearly. 

For ex. suppose the problem proposed, of dou- 
bling the cube, or to find the cube root of the 
number 2. Here N=2, n=3, and the nearest 
power, and root too, is 1: 

Hence 2N+R*=44+1=5, 
7 and N+9R°=2+2=4; | 
then 4:5;:1:4=1.25 the first approximation, 
Again, taking R=4, and conseq. R?’=3): 
Hence. 2N + Re =44+ B= 3): 
and N+2R°=2+%)=%38; 
then 378: 381: : 4: 633=1°259921, tor the cube 
root of 2, which is exact in the very last figure. 

And again by taking $33 for the value of R, as 
great many more figures may be found. For 
other methods of extraction, see our articles AL- 
GEBRA, ARITHMETIC, and Roors. 


Extraction, in surgery, is the drawing 
any foreign matter out of the body by the 
hand, or by the help of instruments. See 
SURGERY. .~ 

EXTRACTOR. s. (Latin.) The person or 
instrument by which any thing is extracted. 
In midwifery, it isan instrument or forceps for 
extracting a child by the head in difficult cases. 
See MrpwiFErRY. 

EXTRADIVCTIONARY. a. (exéra and 
dictio, Latin.) Not consisting in words, but 
realities (Brown). : 

EXTRADOS, in architecture, the exterior 
curvature or line of an arch. Sometimes it is 
used to denote the outer line of the structure, 
as the road-way in a bridge; but it is often 
employed to signify only the upper curve of the 
youssoirs. Writers on the theory of arches use 
it to signify the exterior curve appropriated to 
a given interior one or inérados, so that the 
whole shall form an arch of equilibration. 

EXTRAFOLIACEOUS STIPULES. In 
botany. Growing on the outside of the leaves, 
or below them. Infra folium collocate. As 
in betula, tilia, and the class diadelphia. Op- 
posite to intra-foliaceous. It is applied also to 
peduncles, and prickles. 


-EXTRAJUDICIAL. a. (extra and judi- 


cium, Latin.) Out of the regular course of legal 


procedure (Ayliffe). 
EXTRAJUDICIALLY. ad. Ina man- 
ner different from the ordinary course of legal 
procedure (Ayliffe). : 
EXTRAMI'SSION. s. (extra and mitto, 
Latin.) The act of emitting outward (Brown). 
EXTRAMUNDANE. a. (ewéra and mun- 
dus, Latin.) Beyond the verge of the material 
world (Glanville). 
EXTRA’NEOUS. a. (extraneus, Latin.) 
Not belonging to any thing ; foreign; of dif- 
ferent substance ; not intrinsick (Woodward). 
EXTRAORDINARII, amongst the Ro- 
mans, was a body of men consisting of a third 
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part of the foreign horse and a fifth of the foot, 
which was separated from the rest of the forces 
borrowed from the confederate states, with 
great policy and caution, to prevent any design 
that they might possibly entertain against ife 
natural forces. A more choice body of men 
were drawn from among the extraordinarii 
under the name of ablecti. 
EXTRAO’RDINARILY. ad. 1. In a 
manner out of the common method and order 
(Hooker). 2. Uncommonly;_ particularly ; 
eminently ; remarkably ( Hawe/). 
EXTRAORDINARINESS. s. (from ea- 
traordinary; Uncommonness ; eminence ; re- 
markableness (Government of the Tongue). 
EXTRAO’RDINARY. a. (extraordina- 
vius, Latin.) 1. Different fron common order 
and method ; not ordinary (Davies). 2. Dif-. 
ferent from the common course of law (Cla- 
rendon). 3. Eminent; remarkable; more 
than common (Séilling fleet). 
ExtTrao/rpinary. ad. Extraordinarily. 


EXTRAPARO'CHIAL. a. (exéra and pa- 


rochia, Latin.) Not comprehended within any 


parish. 

EXTRAPROVI'NCIAL. a. (extra and 
provincia, Latin.) Not within the same pro- 
vince (dyliffe). 

EXTRARE/GULAR. a. (extraand regula, 
Latin.) Not comprehended within a rule 
(Taylor). 

EXTRA/VAGANCE. Extra’/vacancy. 
s. (extravagans, Latin.) 1. Excursion or sally 
beyond prescribed limits (Hammond). 2. Ir- 
regularity ; wildness. 3. Outrage; violence ; 
outrageous vehemence (Jvllotson). 4. Unna- 
tural tumour; bombast (Dryden). 5. Waste ; 
vain and superfluous expense (Arbuthnot). 

EXTRA‘VAGANT. a. (extravagans, Lat.) 
1. Wandering out of his bounds (Shakspeare). 
2. Roving beyond just limits or prescribed me- 
thods Dada: 3. Not comprehended in 
any thing (dyliffe). 4. Irregular ; wild (Mil- 
ton). 5. Wasteful; prodigal; vainly expen- 
sive (Addison). 

Extra’/vaGanT. s. One who is confined 
in no general rule or definition (L’ Estrange). 

EXTRAVAGANTES, those discretal epi- 
stles which were published after the Clemen- 
tines. ‘They were so called, because at first 
they were not digested or ranged with the 
other papal constitutions, but seemed to be, as 
it were, detached from the canon-law. They 
continued to be called by the same name when 
they were afterwards inserted in the body of 
the canon-law. ‘The first extravagantes are 
those of John XXII. successor of Clement V. 
The last collection was brought down to the 
year 1483, and was called the common extra- 
vagantes, notwithstanding that they were like- 
wise incorporated with the rest of the canon- 


aw. 

EXTRA/VAGANTLY. ad. 1. In an ex- 
travagant manner; wildly (Dryden). 2. In 
an unreasonable degree (Pope). 3. Expen- 
sively ; luxuriously ;. wastefully. , 

EXTRA/VAGANTNESS. s. (from exéra- 
vagant.) Excess; excursion beyond limits. 
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To EXTRAVAGATE. »v. n. (exéra and 

vdgor, Latin.) To wander out of limits. 

XTRA’VASATED. a. (extra and vasa, 
Latin.) Forced out of the properly containing 
vessels (Arbuthnot). 

EXTRAVASA'TION. (extravasatio, from 
extra, without, and vas, a vessel.) See Ec- 
CHYMOMA. © 

EXTRAVENATE. (eatra and vena, Lat.) 
Let out of the veins (Glanville). 

EXTRAVE'RSION. s (extra and versio, 
Latin.) The act of throwing out; the state of. 
being thrown out (Boyle). 

EXTRA‘UGHT. part. Extracted (Shak.).. 

EXTREME. a.(extremus, Latin.) 1.Great- 
est ; of the highest degree (Deuteronomy). 2. 
Utmost (Shakspeare). 3. Last: that beyond 
which there is nothing (Dryden.) 4. Press- 
ing in the utmost degree (Hooker). 5. Rigour- 
ous; strict (Psalms). 

ExTREME. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
Utmost point; highest degree of any thing 
(Milton). 2. Points at the greatest distance 
from each other ; extremity (Locke). 

ExTREME AND MEAN PROPORTION, in 
geometry, is when a line is so divided that the 


-whole line is to the greater segment, as that 


segment is to the other: or as it is expressed 
by Euclid, when the line is so divided, that 
the rectangle under the whole line and the less 
segment, is equal to the square of the greater 
segment. . 

ExtTrEMES, in logic, the two extreme 
terms of the conclusion of a syllogism}; viz. 
the predicate and subject. They are called ex- 
tremes from their relation to another term, 
which 1s a medium or mean between them. 
The predicate, as being likewise had in the first 
proposition, is called the majus extremum, 

reater extreme; and the subject, as being put 

in the second or minor proposition, is called 
the minus extremum, lesser extreme. Thus, 
in the syllogism, man isan animal; Peter isa 
man, siasotire Peter is an animal; the word 
animal is the greater extreme, Peter the less 
extreme, and man the medium. 

ExTREMES conguNCT, and ExTREMES 
DISJUNCT, in spherical trigonometry, are, the 
former the two circular parts that lie next the 
assumed middle part, and the latter are the two | 
that lie remote from the middle part. These 
were terms applied by lord Napier, in his uni- 
versal theorem for resolving all right-angled 
and quadrantal spherical triangles ; for which 
see our article CIRCULAR PARTS. 

EXTREMELY. ad. (from extreme.) 1. 
In the utmost degree (Sidney). 2. Very much ; 
greatly (Swift). | 

EXTREMITY. s. (extremitas, Latin.) 1. 
The utmost point; the highest degree (Hook.). 
2. The utmost parts; the parts most remote 
from the middle (Brown). 3. The points in 
the utmost degree of opposition (Denham). 4. 
Remotest parts; parts of the greatest distance 
(Arbuthnot). 5. Violence of passion (Spen- 
ser.) 6.,The utmost violence, rigour, or dis- 
tress (Clarendon). 7. The most aggravated 


state (Dryden). 
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| To EXTRICATE. v. a. (extrito, Latin.) 
To disembarrass ; to set free any one in a state 
of perplexity; to disentangle (Addison). 
IXTRICA/TION. s. (from extricate.) 
The act of disentangling; disentanglement 
(Boyle). 
EXTRINSICAL. Extrinsic. a. (ex- 
trinsicus, Latin.) External; outward; not 
intimately belonging; not intrinsic (Ray). 
EXTRI/NSICALLY. ad. (from extrinsi- 
cal.) From without (Glanville). 
_ To EXTRUCT. v. a. (extructum, Latin.) 
To build; to raise; to form into a structure. 
EXTRU/CTOR. 5s. (from extruct.) A 
builder; a fabricator ; a contriver. 
To EXTRU’DE. ». a. (extrudo, Latin.) 
To thrust off; to'drive off (Woodward). 
EXTRU'SION. s. (extrusus, Latin.) The 
act of thrusting or driving out (Bacon). 
EXTU’BERANCE. s. (ew and tuber, Lat.) 
Knobs, or parts protuberant (Moxon). + 
EXUBERANCE. s. (exuberatio, Latin.) 
Overgrowth ; superfluous shoots; useless 
abundance ; luxuriance (Gurth). 


EXU’/BERANT. a. (exuberans, Latin ) 


1. Growing with superfluous shoots; over- . 


abundant; superfluously plenteous (Pope). 2. 
Abounding in the utmost degree (Boyle). 

EXU’BERANTLY. ad. Abundantly; toa 
superfluous degree (Woodward). 

To EXU'BERATE. v. n. (exubero, Latin.) 
To abound in the highest degree (Boyle). 

EXU’CCOUS. a. (exsuccus, Lat.) With- 
out juice; dry (Brown). 

EXUDA‘TION. s. (from exudo, Lat.) 1. 
The act of emitting in sweat (Wiseman). 2. 
The matter issuing out by sweat from any body 
(Bacon). 

To EXU'DATE. To Exu'ps. v. n. (exudo, 
Latin.) To sweat out; to issue out by sweat 
(Arbuthnot). 

To EXU’LCERATE. »v. a. (exulcero, 
Latin.). 1. To make sore with an ulcer; to 
affect with a running or eating sore (ay). 2. 
To afflict; to corrode; to enrage (Milton). 

EXULCERA‘TION, (eaulceratio, trom 
exuicero, to cause ulcers.) ‘The same as ulcer, 
though occasionally applied to that species 
which is small and superficial. 

EXU’LCERATORY. a. (from exulcerate.) 
Having a tendency to cause ulcers. 

To EXU'LT. v. n. (exulto, Latin.) To re- 
_joice above measure; to triumph (Hooker). 

EXU/LTANCE. s. (from ewult.) Trans- 
port; joy; triumph (Gov. of the Tongue). 

_ EXULTA‘TION. s. (exultatio, Latin.) 
Joy ; triumph 5 rapturous delight (Hooker). 

To EXU/NDATE. v. a. (exundo, Lat.) To 
overflow. 5 oe 

EXUNDA‘TION. s, (from exundate.) 
Overflow ; abundance (Ray). 

’ EXU’PERABLE. a. (eruperalilis, Latin.) 
Conqguerable ; superable ; vincible.. 

EXU’/PERANCE. s. (exuperantia, Latin.) 
Overbalance ; greater proportion (Brown). 

To EXU'SCITATE. v. a. (exsuscrto, Lat.) 


To stir up; to rouse. 
~ VOL. IV. 


central, and the ciliary. 


EY 
. EXU'STION. s. (exustio, Latin.) The act 
urning up; consumption by fire. 
EXU’VIE, ates from ih to strip 
off.) The cuticle of the serpent, which is cast 
every spring. ‘The word is also used to denote 
cast-off shells of some marine animals. 
EY, EA, EE. ‘May either come from 1%, an 
island, or from €a, which signifies a water, 
river, &c. or from 162%, a field (Gilson), 
Ey, in old writers. See Eza. 
_ EY’AS. s. (niais, French.) A young hawk 
just taken from the nest (Shkakspeare). 
EY’ASMUSKET. s. A young unfledged 
male hawk of the musket kind (Sfat.). 
EYE. s. plural eyne, now cyes. (eax, Sax.) 
1. The organ of vision (Dryden). 2. Sight; 
ocular knowledgé (Galatians). 3. Look; 
countenance (Shakspeare). 4. Front; face 
(Shakspeare). 5. A posture of direct opposi- 
tion (Dryden). 6. Aspect; regard (Bacon). 
7. Notice; observation ; watch (Dryden.) 8. 
Opinion formed by observation (Denham). 9. 
Sight; view (Shakspeare). 10. Any thing 
formed like an eye (Newton). 11. Any small 
perforation (South)... ig! Any small catch for 
a hook (Boyle). 13. Bud of a plant (Evelyn). 
14. A small shade of colour (Boyle). 15. 
Power of perception (Deuteronomy). 
To Eye. v. a. (from the noun.) 'fo watch ; 
to keep in view ; to observe (More). 
To Rey E.v.n.'Toappear; to show; to bear 
an appearance: not used (Siakspeare). 
Kye. Oculus. In anatomy, the eye or or- 


. gan of vision, situated in a socket called the 


orbit, at the side of the root of the nose, which 
is composed of seven bones, viz. the frontal, 
superior maxillary, jugal, lachrymal, palatine, 
ethmoid, and sphenvid, which almost sur- 
round and defend it. Anatomists have divided 
the soft parts which form the eye into exter- 
nal and internal. The external parts are the 
supercilia or eyebrows, palpelre or eyelids, ci- 
a, or eyelashes, lachrymal gland, lachrymal 
caruncle, nasal duct, muscles of the bulb of 
the eye, and the fat of the orbit. The internal 
parts are those which form the bulb, or eye, 
properly so called ; they consist of eight mem- 
branes, viz. the sclerotic, transparent cornea, 
the choroid membrane, iris, uvea, retina, hya- 
loid, and capsule of the crystalline lens; two 
chambers, one anterior, and the other poste- 
rior; and three humours, the aqueous, cry- 
stalline lens, and vitreous humour. The ar- 
teries of this viscus are the internal orbital, the 
The veins empty 
themselves into the external jugulars. ‘The 
nerves are the optic, and branches from the 
third, fourth, fifth, and sixth pair. The va- 
rious parts are described under the different 
heads of SupercILIA; CILIA, SCLEROTIC 
MEMBRANE, Cuoroip, &c. The use of the 
eye is to form the organ of vision. | 

The whole structure and apparatus of the 
eye tend to this; that there be produced a dis- 
tinet and vivid collection in the bottom of the 
eye, directly under the pupil, of the rays which 
prddeeding from any point of = a and ens 
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tering the eye, penetrate the crystalline. hu- 
miour ; and that so many points be painted in 
the bottom of the eye as are conspicuous in an 
object, that so a small image similar to it may 
be represented on the retina. ' 

In order to this, the rays from any radiant 
or reflecting point striking on the cornea are 
refracted towards the perpendicular, and thus 
determined to proceed through the aperture of 
the pupil to the surface of the crystalline ; 
while other rays, which entered so obliquely 
as to be thrdwn upon the iris are reflected out 
again, that they may not disturb the distinct- 
ness of the sight ; and others, whose less obli- 
quity threw them between the uvea and vitre- 
ous humour, are extinguished in the darkness 
thereof, that none may be propagated through 
the vitreous but such as passing through the 
pupil strike on the crystalline. 

in the mean time the iris, contracting by 
its circular, or dilating by its right fibres, the 
pupilla of the eye admits fewer or more rays, 
as the object is nearer or more vivid, or re- 
moter and more languid. See Pupiv. 

Now the flatter the figure of the cornea is, 
the less does it collect the rays emitted from 
any lucid point; whence fewer arrive at the 
crystalline, and those more diverging, unless 
when they come from a very remote object: 
on the contrary, the rounder it is the more of 
the rays from’ any point does it collect, and 
throw on the crystalline, and those the more 
converging ; whence one great cause of the de- 
fects in the eyes both of old men and myopes. 
Again, the rays transmitted through the pupil 
to the crystalline,are there refracted anew, far- 
ther collected, and rendered converging; so 
that those which came from the same point of 
the object are now thrown in one point, 

hrough the vitreous upon the retina, where 
they paint or exhibit that precise point of the 
object whence they flowed. Accordingly, if 
the crystalline be very dense or spherical, the 
focus, or the point wherein they are united, 
will be too near; and if too flat, or rare, the 
point will be too remote; the eflect of both 
which is confusion. And hence another cause 
_of the defects of myopes and presbytz. 

It is not; however, myopes and old men 
alone that would labour under these defects, 
and have their vision in most cases confused, 
as in objects very near or very remote, very 
small or very great; but this would be the 
eomunon condition of vision. Distinct vision, 
depending absolutely on the union of all the 
rays coming from the same point of the object 
on the same precise point of the retina, and 
rays from the objects at different distances be- 
ing united at different distances behind the cry- 
statline; it were impossible, e. gr. for the same 
eye to see distinctly any two objects differently 
distant from it: but nature has made a provi- 
sion against these defects ; and that principally 
by bringing the crystalline nearer to the cornea, 
or farther Noss it, bic eon which is ef- 
fected two ways, viz. either by compressing 
the bulb of the eye by the four muscles, al 
strongly contracted at once, which changes the 


figure of she aqueots humour, and renders the 
eye oblong; or by the ligamentum ciltare avg 
menting and diminishing the convexity of the 


-_ 


crystalline, and setting it nearer or farther — 


from the retina. As complex as the mecha~ 
nism of the eye may seem, and as manifold as 
the parts are which have a relation thereto, the 
justness of vision seems to require an exact ha-— 


bitude in them all: thus, though the pupil be | 


no substantial part of the eye, but only an aper- 
ture of the uvea almost perpetually changing 


its bigness, according to the different degrees of — 


light the eye chances to be exposed to; and» 
therefore should seem, while this hole remains 
open, to perform its office, by giving entrance 
to the incident rays of light; yet Mr. Boyle 
saw a woman, who, after a fever, not being 
able to dilate the pupillz of her eyes as before, 
though they were little narrower than ordi-« 
nary, yet had she thereby almost lost her sight ; 
and on the other side, though a competent 
wideness of the pupil be requisite to a clear 
and distinct vision, yet if its dilatation exceeds 
the due limits, there is thereby produced a con- 
siderable distemper of sight. It may seem 
also but a slight cireumstance that the trans- 
parent coats of the eye should be devoid of co-- 
lour, and of as little moment that the cornea 
should be very smooth, provided it remain 
transparent; yet when either of these circum- 
stances is wanting, the sight is greatly vitiated. 
Thus, we see that in the yellow jaundice the 
adventitious colour wherewith the eye is tin- 
ged makes the patient think he sees many ob- 
jects yellow which are of a contrary colour. 
Motions of the eye are either external or in- 
ternal. The external motion is that perform- 
ed by its four straight and two oblique muscles, 
whereby the whole globe of the eye changes 
its situation or direction. The spherical figure 
of our eyes, and the loose connection to the 
edge of the orbit by the tunica conjunctiva, 
which is soft, flexible, and yielding, does ex- 
cellently dispose them to be moved this or the 
other way, according to the situation of the 
object we would view. By the membranes 
the eye is counected to the edge of the orbit, 
which being soft and flexible, they do in such 
a manner as not in the least to impede its ne- 
cessary motions; and that great quantity of 
fat placed all round the globe, betwixt it and 
the orbit, lubricates and softens the eye, 
and renders its motions more easy: hence, 
arise the three following remarkable observa- 
tions : 
_ 1. When nature has denied the head any 
motion, it is observable that she has, with 
great care and industry, provided for this de- 
fect. To this purpose belongs the surprising 
beautiful and eurious mechanism observable 
in the immoyeable eyes of flies, wasps, &c. 
They nearly resemble two protuberant hemi- 
spheres, each consisting of a prodigious num~ 
ber of other little segments of a sphere, all 
which segments are perforated by a hole, 
which may be called their pupil, in which this 
is remarkable; that every foramen, or pupil, 
is of alenticular nature, so, that we see objects 
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through them topsy-turvy, as through so many 
“convex glasses: they even become a small te- 
lescope, when there is a due focal distance 
between them and the lens of the microscope 
by which they are viewed. Leuwenhoek’s 
observations make it probable that every lens 
of the cornea supplies the place of the crystal- 
line humour, which seems to be wanting in 
those creatures; and that each has a distinct 
branch of the optic nerve answering to it, upen 
which the images are painted: so that as most 
animals are binocular, and spiders for the most 
part octonocular, so flies, &c. are multocular, 
having in effect as many eyes as there are per- 
forations in the cornea, by which means (as 
other creatures with but two eyes are obliged, 
by the contraction of the muscles above-enu- 
merated, to turn their eyes to objects) these 
have some or other of their pupils always ready 
placed towards objects nearly all around them: 
whence they are so far from being denied any 
benefit of this noble and most necessary sense 
‘of sight, that they have probably more of it 
than other creatures, answering to their neces- 
‘sities and ways of living. 

2. Asin man and most other creatures the 
eyes are situated in the head, because, among 
other reasons, it is the most convenient place 
for their defence and security, being composed 
‘of hard bones, wherein are formed two large 
strong sinuses, or sockets, commonly called 
‘orbits, for the convenient lodging of these ten- 
der organs, and securing them against external 
injuries; so in those creatures whose head, like 
their eyes and the rest of their body, is soft and 
without bones, nature has provided for this 
necessary and tender organ a wonderful kind 
of guard, by enduing the creature with a fa- 
culty of withdrawing his eyes into his head, 
and lodging them in the same safety within his 
body. We have a very beautiful example of 
this in snails, whose eyes are lodged in four 
horns, like atramentous spots, one at the end 
‘of each horn, which they can retract at plea- 
sure when in any danger. Here it may be 
also observed, that the cornea in all animals 
that want eyeiids, as fishes, exactly resembles 
in hardness the horn of a lanthorn; and there- 
fore is not hurt by such particles as their eyes 
are commonly exposed to. And in the mole, 
because this animal lives under ground, it was 
necessary its eyes should be well guarded and 
defended against the many dangers and incon- 
veniences to which its manner of living ex- 
poses it: this is the reason why its eyes are so 
small, and that they are situated so far in the 
head, and covered so strongly with hair; and 
besides, they can protrude and retract them at 
pleasure. ‘he eyes of insects are more varied 
than in any other class of animals: for their 
form and distribution see EnToMOLOGY, as 
also COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

3. The third and last reflection we shall 
make upon the external motion of our eyes, is 
what regards a problem which has very much 
perplexed both physicians and philosophers, 
viz, What is the cause of the uniform motion 
of both eyes? 


In some creatures, such as fishes, birds, and 

among quadrupeds the hare, cameleon, &e. 
the eyes are moved differently; the one to- 
wards one object, and the other towards an- 
other. But in man, sheep, oxen, and dogs, 
the motions are so uniform that they never fail 
to turn both towards the same place: hence 
in operations upon the eye that require it to 
be kept immovyeable, sometimes it is necessary 
to tie up the sound eye with a compress, by 
which means the other is easier kept fixed and 
immoveable. 
- The final cause of this uniform motion is, 
1. That the sight may be thence rendered 
more strong and perfect: for since each eye 
apart impresses the mind with an idea of the 
same object, the impression must be more 
strong and lively when both eyes concur; and 
that both may‘concur; it is necessary that they 
move uniformly; for though the retina, or 
immediate organ of vision, is expanded upon 
the whole bottom of the eye, as far as the liga- 
mentum ciliare, yet nothing is clearly and dis- 
tinctly seen but what the eye is directed to. 2. 
A second advantage we reap from the uniform 
motion of the eyes, which is more considerable 
than the former, consists in our being thereby 
enabled to judge with more certainty of the 
distance of objects. 

There is yet another advantage, full as cons 
siderable as any of the former, that is thought 
to arise from the uniform motion of our eyes, 
and that is, the single appearance of objects 
seen with both our eyes; which, though at 
first view it dées not appear probable, is true: 
for if in looking at an object you turn one of 
your eyes aside with your finger, and alter its 
direction, every thing will be seen double. 

By the internal motions of the eye we un- 
derstand those motions which only happen to 
some of its internal parts, suchi as the crystal- 
line and iris; or to the whole eye when it 
changes its spherical figure, and becomes ob- 
long or flat. The internal mations of our 
eyes are either such as respect the change of 
conformation that is necessary for seeing dis- 
tinctly at different distances, or such as only 
respect the dilatation and contraction of the 
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4 That our eyes change their conformation, 
and ‘accgmmodate themselves to the various 
distances of objects, will be evident to any 
person who but reflects on the manner and 
most obvious phenomena of vision. See Vi- 
SION. 

Eyes or norszs. The state of the eyes 
in every horse constitute so much of his com- 
parative value, that the greatest circumspection 
ought to be used in the examination previous- 
ly to a purchase. .The best and most expe= 
rienced judges of horses err sometimes in a 
superficial survey. If; however, at first sight 
you are struck by the bright, bold, prominent 
appearance of ‘the eyes, and observe they are 
sufficiently clear and transparent to reflect your 
own figure as you stand before them, and the 
horse neither winks, blinks, or rolls the orbs of 
his eyes about, as if feeling for the light when 
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brought out of the stable, there is every well- 
founded reason to believe they are not only 
safe, but perfectly good. On the contrary, 
when the eye appears flat, as if sunk in its or- 
bit, with a vacuum round the orb, between it 
and the eye-lid, it is a very unfavourable indi- 
cation ; particularly if there should be no de- 
fluxion or inflammatory discharge from the 
eye, to justify the idea of a temporary injury 
by a blow, bite, or some similar accident. If 
there be a palpable indentation above the orbs, 
and a wrinkled contraction of the eye-lids to- 
wards the forehead, there can be no doubt 
of great danger, and it would not be advisable 
to purchase. A small pig-eye should be likewise 
carefully avoided, as it is seldom to be depended 
upon. The horse possessing an eye of this 
kind is frequently addicted to starting, and the 
future state of the eye is in general doubtful, 
A cloudy muddiness within the outer humour 
of the eye, ora milky thickening of the surface, 
denotes present defect, and great probability of 
approaching danger. | 

Eye, in architecture, any round window 
made in a pediment, an attic, or the like. 
Eve of a dome, an aperture at the top of a 
dome. Eye of the volute, the centre of its 
spiral. 

Eye oF A SEED. 

Eye (Bull’s). In astronomy. 
BARAN. 

Eye, a borough in Suffolk, with a market 
on Saturdays. It has a manufacture of bone- 
lace, and sends two members to parliament. 
Lat. 52.20 N. Lon. 1.10 E. 

Eye-sBa.t, the apple of the eye. 

Eye-srigHT. See EupHRAsIA. 

Eye-srow. A layer of short hair which 
lies thick upon the lower part of the frontal 
bone, on the superior prominent part of the 
orbit. 

EY’ED. a. (from eye.) Having eyes (Spen- 
ser). 

EY'EDROP. s. (eye and drop.) Tear 
(Shakspeare). 

EY'EGLANCE. s. (eye and glance.) Quick 
notice of the eye (Spenser). 

EY/EGLASS. s. (eye-and glass.) Specta- 
cles ; glass to assist the sight (Shakspeare). . 

EY’ELASH. s. (eye and lash.) The line of 
hair that edges the eyelid. 

EY’ELESS. a. (from eye.) Without eyes ; 
sightless ; deprived of sight (Mzlton). | 

EY’ELET. s. (eillet, French.) A hole 
through which light may enter; any small 
perforation for a lace to go through (Wise- 


man). 

EYELID. Palpebra. The semilunar 
moveable production of the skin which covers 
the eye when shut. It is distinguished into 
upper and under eyelid. 

EYEMOUTH , a seaport in Berwickshire. 
Lat. 55.51 N. Lon. 1. 50 W. 

EY’ESERVANT. s. (eye. and servant.) A 
servant that works only while watched. 

_ EY’ESERVICE. s. (eye and service.) Ser- 
vice performed only under inspection (Colos- 
sians). aed 


See H1iLum. 
See ALDE- 


EZE 
EY’ESHOT. s. (eye and shot.) Sight, 


lance ; view (Spectator). 

EYESIGHT. s. (eye and sight.) Sight of 
the eye (Samuel). 

EY’ESORE. s. (eye and sore.) Something 
offensive to the sight (Clarendon). 

EYESPO'TTED. a. (eye and spot.) Mark-. 
ed with spots like eyes (Spenser). 

EY’ESTRING. s. (eye and string.) The 
tendon by which the eye is moved (Shak- 
speure). ; ) 

EY’ETOOTH. s. (eye and tooth.) The 
tooth in the upper jaw next on each side to 
the grinders; the fang (Ray). 

EY'EWINK. s. (eyeand wink.) A wink, as 
a hint or token (Shakspeare). 

EYEWITNESS. s. (eye and witness.) An 
ocular evidence ; one who gives testimony to 
facts seen with their own eyes (Addison). 

EYMOUTIERS, a town of France, in 
the department of Upper- Vienne, containing 
about 2000 inhabitants; and having a consi- 
derable trade in skins, leather, and rags. Lat. 
46.10 N. Lon. 1. 10E. | 

EYNDHOVEN, a town of Dutch Bra- 
bant, in the district of Bois-le-Duc. Lat. 51. 
31-N. Lon. 5. 26 E. 

_ EYRAC, or Irac, ARABIA, a province 

of Turkey in Asia, 345 miles in length, and 

yee breadth ; of which Bagdad is the ca- 
ital. 

i EYRE or Errz, in law, the court of itine- 

rant justices. 

EYRIE, among falconers, the nest where 
hawks sit, and hatch, and feed their young. 
Hence, a young hawk newly taken from the 
nest is called an eyess. 

EZEKIEL, in scripture history, was one 
of those Jews who were carried captive to Ba- 
bylon, along with Jehoiakim (or Jeconiah), 
king of Judah. In the fifth year of this capti- 
vity, the era from which he dates his prophe- 
cies, he began his office, which he exercised 
about 21 years. The commencement of this 


period falls on the year before Christ 595, and 


34 years after Jeremiah had begun his office ;- 
so that the last eight years of Jeremiah coin- 
cide with the first eight of Ezekiel. The de- 
sign of this i ae seems to be chiefly to con- 
vince his fellow-captives in Babylon that they 
were mistaken in supposing that their brethren 
who still remained in Judea were in happier 
circumstances than they ; and for this purpose, 
he describes the terrible judgments impending 
over that country; the final destruction of Je- 
rusalem, both city and temple; and inveighs 
against those heinous sins which were the 
cause of such calamities. | 
More particularly, the first three chapters 
contain a glorious appearance of God to the 
prophet, who is commissioned to his office, 
with instructions and encouragements in the 
discharge of it. The prophet then(to chap. xxv.) 
treats of the sins and punishments of the Jews, 
especially of those left in Judea, by several apt 
visions and similitudes. From thence to chap. 
xxxili. he foretels the destruction of several 
neighbouring nations, enemies to the Jews ; 
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and from chap. xxxiii.—xI. censures the sins, 
murmurings, and hypocrisy of the Jewish cap- 
tives in Babylon; with which, however,. he 
intersperses promises of their approaching deli- 
verance, together with intimations of a still 
more glorious redemption in future times un- 
der the Messiah. The last nine chapters con- 
tain a remarkable vision of the structure of a 
new temple and a ‘new polity for Israel and 
strangers ; applicable in the first instance to the 
return from the Babylonian captivity, but in 
its ultimate sense, to the glory and prosperity 
of the universal church of Christ in future 
times. 

The style of Ezekiel is generally very bold 
‘and majestic. It assumes much of that species 
of the sublime which approximates to the ter- 
rible. From the nature of his visions, how- 
ever, more than from his language, he is often 
obscure, especially towards the beginning and 
end of his book. The freedom with which he 
-reproved his countrymen for their idolatry is 
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said to have cost him his life; the common 
fate of most of the prophets. 

EZRA, son of Seraiah, the priest of the 
Jews, and a descendant of Aaron. He was 
carried into captivity to Babylon by Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; but Artaxerxes Longomanus sent him 
to his own country with a colony of the Jews, 
and all the sacred vessels and ornaments of the 
temple, which he had in charge to rebuild. 
On his arrival at Jerusalem 467 B.C. he set 
about the reformation of abuses, particularly 
that of strange marriages. He also brought the 
writings of Moses into the temple; and restor- 
ed the whole canon of the Old Testament in 
the same order in which it now stands, only 
changing the ancient Hebrew writing to the 
modern character, which is the same with the 
Chaldee. There is in the Bible a book under 
his name, and in the Apocrypha two others, 
called in our received version, the First and Se- 
cond Books of Esdras. - i 
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the fourth consonant, and sixth letter of 

9 the alphabet. The letter F is borrowed 
from the digamma or double gamma of the 
fRolians, as is evident from the inscription on 
the pedestal of the colossus at Delos; and was 
probably formed from the old Hebrewvau: and 
though this letter is not found in the modern 
Greek alphabet, yet it was in the ancient 
one. | 

This letter is derived to us from the Romans, 
who borrowed it from the AXolians; among 
whom it is called digamma, or double gamma, 
as resembling two r’s, one over the other: 
add, that thedigamma seems in its origin to have 
been no other than the Greek #, which being 
‘made at three strokes, degenerated at length 
into the figure F. For the letter ¢ being 
compounded of an omicron with a perpendicu- 
lar drawn through it, if that perpendicular be 
made first, and the 0 at two strokes afterwards, 
viz. first the upper, then the under part, it 
may happen, especially in writing fast, that 
the two parts shall not join; and even instead 
of two arches of circles, haste and conveniency 
may naturally enough make two straight 
lines. 

What confirms this transmutation of the @ 
into F, is, that on the medals of Philip, and the 
kings of Syria, in the words EmIdANOTS and 
é;AAAEA@OT, the phi is frequently seen in the 
form just mentioned ; i. e. it has no circle or 
omicron ; but across the middle of the perpen- 
dicular is a kind of right line, formed only of 
two. dots, the one on the right side, and the 
other on the left, representing a cross f. 
Such appears to be the origin of the letter F, 
which of consequence is no other than a cor- 
ruption of the Greek #; and accordingly, on 
the medals of the Falisci the F' is ordinarily 
put in lieu of the Greek @: but it must be 
added, that though the Greek and Latin letter 
were thus the same thing, yet the sound was 
much softer among the Latins than among the 
Greeks, as was long ago observed by Teren- 
tianus. 

The Romans for some time used an inverted 
F, J, in lieu of a V consonant, which had no 
peculiar figure in their alphabet: thus, in 
inscriptions we meet with TERMINAQIT, 
DIyI, &c. According to Lipsius, in his 
Comment on the Annals of Tacitus, lib. xi. 
Covarruvias and Dausquius, this inverted di- 
gamma 4 was first injroduced by the emperor 
Claudius. See Tacit. An. lib. xi. cap. 4. and 
Suet. in Vit. Claud. cap. 41. 

In the latter Roman writers we find the 
Latin F and Greek # ph frequently confound- 
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ed; asin Falanx for Phalanx, Filosophia for 
Philosophia, which abuse is still retained by 
many French writers. 

F is formed by compression of the whole 
lips, and a forcible breath. Though it has a 
name (ef) beginning with a vowel, it is num- 
bered by grammarians among the semivowels ; 
still it has this quality of a mute, that it is 
commodiously sounded before a liquid, as 
Slask, fly, freckle. It has an unvariable sound, 
except that of is sometimes spoken nearly 
as Ov. 

F, or FA, in music, is the fourth note in 
rising in this order of the gamut, wé, re, m2, 
Ja. It likewise denotes one of the Greek 
keys in music, destined for the bass. 

__ Ff, in physical prescriptions stands for fiat, 
or *‘ Let it be done.” ‘Thus f. s. a. signifies 
fiat secundum artem. 

F was also a numeral letter, signifying 40; 
according to the verse, ‘‘ Sexta quaterdenos 
-gerit que distat ab alpha.” And when a dash 


was added at top, thus F, it signified forty 
thousand. ; 

F, in the civil law. Two f’s joined together 
thus, ff, signify the pandects. See Pan- 
DECTS. 

F, in criminal law, a stigma or brand put ~ 
upon felons with a hot iron, on their being ad- 
mitted to the benefit of clergy; by stat. 4 H. 
7s Ciikos 

FABA. (faba.) See Bean, and Vicia. 

Fazpa crassA.. Telephium. Faba cras- 
sula. Anacampseros. The plant which bears 
these names in various pharmacopceeias, is the 
orphine, sedam telephium; foliis planiuscu- 
lis serraéis, corymlo foltoso, caule erecto, of 
Linnéus. It was formerly ranked as an anti- 
phlogistic, but now forgotten. | 

FABA FEBRIFUGA. See FABA INDICA. 

Fasa inpi/ca. Faba sancti ignatii. Fa- 
ba febrifuga. ‘The seeds of a gourd-like fruit, 
the produce of the ignatia amara of Linnéus. 
They are of a roundish figure, very irregular ~ 
and uneven, about the size of a middling 
nutmeg, semitransparent, and of a hard, horny 
texture. They have a very bitter taste, and no 
considerable smell. ‘They are said to be used 
in the Philippine islands in all diseases, acting 
as a vomit and purgative. Infusions are given 
in the cure of intermittents, &c. 

Fapa PECHURIM. Faba pichurim. Fa- 
ba pechuris. An oblong oval, brown, and 
ponderous seed, supposed to be the produce of 
a laurus, brought from the Brazils. ‘The smell 
of these is like that of musk, between it and the 
scent of sassafras. ‘They are exhibited as car- 
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minatives in flatulent colics, diarrhosas, and 


“dysenteries. 

Fasa PURGATRIxX. See Ricinus MA- 
JOR. 

FAaBA SANCTI IGNATII. See FABA IN- 
DICA. 


Fagpa su1itua. See Hyoscramus. 

FABA’'CEOUS. a. (fabaceus, Lat.) Hay- 
ing the nature of a bean. fo 

TABA/RIA. (falaria, from faba, a bean, 
which it resembles.) Orphine. See Fasa 
CRASSA. . 
' FABARIZE CALEND J, among the Ro- 
mans, the calends of June. 

FABATARIUM, in antiquity, a vessel to 
contain beans. 

FABIJ. A noble and powerful family at 
Rome, who derived their name from faba, a 
~ bean, which their ancestors had cultivated. 

FABIUS MAXIMUS RULLIANUS, 

who obtained the surname of Maximus, forles- 
sening the power of the populace at elections. 
He was master of horse, five times consul, 
- twice dictator, and once censor. He triumphed 
over seven different nations in the neighbour- 
hood ef Rome, and rendered himself illustri- 
ous by his patriotism.—2. Q. Maximus, a 
celebrated Roman, who, from inactive child- 
hood, was raised to the highest offices of the 
state. In his first consulship he obtained a 
victory over Liguria, and the fatal battle of 
Thrasymenus occasioned his election to the 
dictatorship. In this important office he 
began to oppose Annibal, not by fighting him 
in the open field, like his predecessors, but he 
continually harassed his army by counter- 
marches and ambuscades, from which he re- 
ceived the surname of Cunctator or delayer. 
Such operations, for the commander of the 
Roman armies, gave offence to some, and 
Fabius was even accused of cowardice. He, 
however, patiently bore to see his master of 
horse raised to share the dictatorial dignity 
with himself, by means of his enemies at 
home. Previously to the battle of Cannz, he 
laid down his dictatorship, but shortly after 
obliged Tarentum to surrender to the Roman 
arms. He did not, however, live to see the 
success of the Roman arms under Scipio. 
He died in the 100th year of his age, after he 
had been five times consul, and twice honoured 
with a triumph. Liv. Polyb. &c.—3. His 
son bore the same name, and showed himself 
worthy of his noble father’s virtues. —4. Pictor, 
the first Roman historian who gave an histo- 
rical account of his country. He flourished 
B.C. 225. The work now extant, which is 
attributed to him, is a spurious composition. 

“FABLE, ‘ia. tale, or, feigned narration, 
designed either to instruct or divert; or, as 

Mons. de la Motte defines it, an instruction 
disguised under the allegory of an action. 

_ Fable seems to be the most ancient way of 
teaching: the principal difference between 

the eloquence of the ancients and that of the 
moderns consists, according to Pere Bossu, in 
this; that our manner of speaking is simple 
and proper, and theirs full of mysteries and 
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allegories: with them the truth was usually 
disguised under those ingenious inventions, 
called, by way of excellence, puba, falule, 
fables; that is, words, as intimating that 
there was the same difference between these 
fabulous discourses of the learned and the com- 
mon language of the people, as between the 
words of men and the voices of beasts. 

As to the laws of fable, the principal 
are, Ist. That to every fable there be some 
interpretation annexed to shew the moral 
sense or design thereof. ‘This interpretation, 
if placed after the fable, is called espu6sov, oF 
Pak STE if before it, rpopvdiov, prefabu- 
latio. 2. That the narration be clear, proba- 
ble, short, and pleasant. ‘T’o preserve this 
probability the manners must be expressed and 
closely kept to, as in poetry. 

M. de la Motte has some fine remarks on 


‘the subject of fables, at the beginning of his 


Fables Nouvelles, dediées au Roi, 1719. A 
fable, according to this polite writer, is a little 
epic poem, differing in nothing from the great 
one but in extent; and in that being less con- 
fined as to the choice of its persons, it may 
take in all sorts at pleasure, as gods, men, 
beasts, or genii; or even if occasion be, create 
persons ; 1. e. personify virtues, vices, rivers, 
trees, &c. Thus, M. de la Motte very hap- 
pily introduces virtue, talent, and reputation 
as persons making a voyage together. see 
Epoporta and PERSONIFYING. 

That author suggests two reasons why fables 
have pleased in all ages and places. The first 
is, that self-love is spared in the instruction. 


The second, that the mind is exercised by 


the allegory. Men do not love direct precepts; 
too proud to condescend to those philosophers 
who seem to command what they teach, they 
require to be instructed in a more humble 
manner; they would never amend, if they 
thought that to amend were to obey: add, 
that there is a sort of activity in the mind 
which must be humoured ; it pleases itself in 
a penetration which discovers more than is 
shewn; and in apprehending what is hid 
under a veil, fancies itself in some measure the 
author of it. The fable must always imply or 
conveysome truth; in other works, delightalone 
may suffice ; but the fable must instruct. Its 
essence is to be a symbol, and of consequence 
to signify somewhat more than is expressed by 
the latter. This truth should for the generality 
be a moral one; and a series of fictions con- 
ceived and composed in this view would form 
a treatise of morality preferable to any more 
direct and methodical treatise ; accordingly 
Socrates, we are told, had a design to compose 
a course of morality in this way. This truth 
should be concealed under the allegory; and 
in strictness, it ought not to be explained 
either at the beginning or end. eta 
The truth or idea intended should arise in 
the reader’s mind from the fable itself. How- 
ever, for the conveniency of the less discerning 
readers, it may bea good way to point out the 
truth or moral in preciser terms. To have the 
moral at the end of the fable seems much 
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better than at the beginning: the mind is apt 
to be forestalled in the latter case; I carry the 
key along with me, so that there is no room 
to exercise my mind in finding any thing 
myself. 

Jotham’s beautiful fable of the trees is the 
oldest that is extant. Nathan’s fable of the 
poor man and his lamb is the next in anti- 
quity, and had so good an effect as to convey 
instruction to the ear of a king. We find 
ZEsop in the most distant ages of Greece ; and, 
in the early days of the Roman common- 
wealth, we find a mutiny appeased by a fable 
of the belly and the members. As fables had 
their rise in the very infancy of learning, they 
never flourished more than when learning was 
at its greatest height: witness Horace, Boi- 
leau, and Fontaine. 

The English too have had some good fabu- 
lists, particularly Gay and Moore. 

FaBte is also used for the plot of an epic or 
dramatic poem ; and, according to Aristotle, 
it is the principal part and soul as it were of a 
poem. In this sense the fable is defined a dis- 
course invented with art to inform the manners 
by instruction, disguised under the allegory of 
an action. The contrivance of each fable 
must have two parts; namely, the intrigue 
and discovery. Every fable must have these 
two parts to be the subject of a just poem. 
Besides, the fable must, to be perfect, be 
admirable and probable; the admirable is 
that part of it which is contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of nature; the probable is what- 
ever suits with the common opinion. But 
the most part of those that compose poems, by 
too great a passion to create adiniration, take 
not sufficient care to temper it with proba- 
bility. Almost all the ancient poets, however 
judicious in other respects, have been guilty of 
this fault; not to speak of the moderns, Pro- 
bability gives credit to whatever is most fabu- 
Jous in poetry; it serves also to give a greater 
lustre and air of perfection than even truth 
itself; for truth represents things only as they 
are, but probability renders them as they 
ought to be. 

Fable, according to Mr. Pope, may be di- 
vided into the probable, the allegorical, and 
the marvellous. The probable fable is the 
recital of such actions as, though they did not 
happen, yet might in the common course of 
nature: or of suchas, though they did, become 
fables by the additional episodes and manner 
of telling them. Of this sort is the main story 
of an epic poem, the return of Ulysses, the 
_ settlement of the Trojans in Italy, or the like. 
That of the Iliad is the anger of Achilles, the 
most short and single subject that ever was 
chosen by any poet. Yet this has Homer sup- 
plied with a vaster variety of incidents and 
events, and crowded with a greater number of 
councils, speeches, battles, and episodes of all 
kinds, than are to be found even in those 
poems whose schemes are of the utmost lati- 
tude and irregularity. The action is hurried 
on with the most vehement spirit, and its 
’ whole duration employs not so much as fifty 
days. - Virgil, for want of so warm a genius, 


aided himself by taking in a more extensive 
subject, as well as a greater length of time, 
and contracting the design of both Homer’s 
poems into one, which is yet but a fourth 
part as large as his. The other epic poets have 
used the same practice, but generally so far as 
to superinduce a multiplicity of fables, destroy 
the unity of action, and lose their readers in 
an unreasonable length of time. Nor is it 
only in the main design that they have been 
unable to add to his invention, but they have 
followed him in every episode and part of story. 
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If he has given a regular catalogue of an army, 


they all draw up their forces in the same order. 
If he has funeral games for Patroclus, Virgil 
has the same for Anchises; and Statius (ra- 
ther than omit them) destroys the unity of his 
action for those of Archemoras. If Ulysses 
visits the shades, the Atneas of Virgil, and 
Scipio of Silius, are sent afterhim. If he be 
detained from his return by the allurements of 
Calypso, so is A4neas by Dido, and Rinaldo 
by Armida. If Achilles be’ absent from the 
army, on the score of a quarrel, through half 
the poem, Rinaldo must absent himself just 
as long, on the like account. If he gives his 
hero a suit of celestial armour, Virgil and 
Tasso make the same present to theirs. 

To proceed to the allegorical fable: if we 
reflect upon those innumerable knowledges, 
those secrets of nature and physical philosophy 
which Homer is generally supposed to have 
wrapt up in his allegories, what a new and 
ample scene of wonder may this consideration 
afford us! How fertile will that imagination 
appear, which was able to clothe all the pro- 
perties of elements, the qualifications of the 
mind, the virtues and vices, in forms and per- 
sons; and to introduce them into actions 
agreeable to the nature of the things they 
shadowed! This is a field in which no suc- 
ceeding poets could dispute with Homer: and 
whatever commendations have been allowed 
them on this head, aré by no means for their 
invention for having enlarged his circle, but 
for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed in 
following ages, and science was delivered in 
a plainer manner; it then became as reasonable 
in the more modern ‘poets to lay it aside, as it 
was in Homer to make use of it. And per- 
haps it was no unhappy circumstance for Vir- 
gil that there was not in his time that de- 
mand upon him ef so great an invention, as 
might be capable of furnishing all those alle- 
gorical parts of a poem. 

The marvellous fable includes whatever is 
supernatural, and especially the machines of 
the gods. Homer seems the first who brought 
them: into a system of machinery for poetry, 
and such a one as makes its greatest importance 
and dignity. For we find those authors who 
have been offended at the literal notion of the: 
gods, constantly laying their accusation against 
Homer as the chief support of it. But what- 
ever cause there might be to blame his ma- 
chines in a philosophical or a religious view, 
they are so perfect in the poetie, that man- 
kind have been ever since contented to follow 
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them: none have been able to enlarge the 
sphere of poetry beyond the limits he has set: 
every attempt of this nature has proved unsuc- 
cessful; and after all the various changes of 
times and religions, his gods continue to this 
day the gods of poetry. 

We have extracted most of the preceding 
remarks from Mr. Pope’s preface to his 
Homer: they not only tend to illustrate the 
nature of fable in poetry, both as it means the 
design of a poem, and as it is taken for fiction ; 
but they also show that if this be truly called 
the ‘*Soul of Poetry,” it was first breathed 
into it by Homer. 7% 

To Fa’auez. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
feign ; to write not truth but fiction (Prior). 
2. To tell falsehoods ; to lie (Shakspeare). 

Yo Fa'sux. v. a. To feign; to tell falsely 
(Milton). ; 

FA’BLED. a. (from fable.) Celebrated in 
fables (Tickel). 

FA’/BLER. s. (from fable.) A dealer in 
fiction; a writer of feigned stories. | 

FABRIANO (Gentile da), an eminent his- 
torical painter, born at Verona in 1332, and 
died in 1412. The doge and senate of Venice, 
as a reward for his genius, conferred upon him 
the title of nobility. 

_ FABRIANO, a town of Italy, in the mar- 
quisate of Ancona, famous for its excellent 
aper. Lat. 42.10 N. Lon. 12. 32 E. 

FAVBRIC. s. (falrica, Latin.) 1. A build- 
ing; an edifice (/Votton). 2. Any system or 
compages of matter (Prior). 

To Fa’sric. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
build ; to form; to construct (Philips). 

To FA'BRICATE. v. a. ( faliricor, Latin.) 
1. To build; to construct. 2..To forge; to 
devise falsely. ; 

FABRICATION. s. (from fabricate.) 
The act of building ; construction (Hale). 

FABRICIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class icosandria, order monogynia. Calyx five- 
cleft, half superior; petals five, without claws; 
stigma capitate; capsule many-celled; seeds 
winged. T'wospecies ; natives of New-Holland. 

FABRICIUS (Caius), a famous Roman, 
who was twice consul, and gained several vic- 
tories oyer the Samnites and Lucanians; but 
his integrity and contempt of riches have done 


‘more honour to his memory than his military 
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renown. Being sent ambassador to Pyrrhus, 
he refused the presents which were offered 
him, and spurned with virtuous indignation 
the attempts made to corrupt his fidelity. But 
not content with proving faithful to his coun- 
try, he excited Pyrrhus’s gratitude as well as 
admiration, by discovering to him the perfidy 
of his physician, who had made an offer to 
the Romans of poisoning his royal master. 
This brave and virtuous man died in poverty 
about 250 B. C. and was buried at the public 
expence. The state also portioned out his two 
daughters in marriage. (MW atkins.) 
Fazricius (George), a learned German, 
and famous for his Latin poetry, born in 
Upper Saxony in 1516. In 1550 he published 
Roma, containing a description of that. city, 
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and written on the spot. On his return to his 
own country he settled as a schoolmaster, and 
died in 1571. . His poems were printed at 
Basle in 1567, in 2 yols. 8vo. He also wrote 
some books in prose, as the Annals of Massein, 
Origines Saxonicz, &c. 

Fasricius (Jerome), an Italian hysician, 
usually called Aquapendente, from the place of 
his birth.. He professed anatomy with great 
reputation at Padua for forty years, and the re- 
public of Venice settled upon him a pension of 
1000 golden crowns, besides which they ho- 
noured him with a statue and gold chain. He 
died about 1603. His works in surgery and 
anatomy have been printed in 2 vols. folio. 
(Watkins.) , 

FABROT (Charles Hannibal), one of the 
most celebrated civilians of his time, was born 
at Aix in 1681; and acquired an extraordinary 
skill in the civil and canon law, and in the 
belles lettres. He published the Basilicz or 
Constitutions of the Emperors of the East, in 
Greek and Latin, with learned notes, in seven 
vols. folio; and editions of Cedrenus, Nicetas, 
Anastasius, Bibliothecarus, Constantine Ma- 
nasses, and Cujas, with learned and curious 
notes. ; 

FA/BULIST. s. (fabuliste, Fr.) A writer 
of fables (Croxal). 

FABULOSITY. s. (fubulositas, Latin.) 
Fulness of feigned stories (4bLot). 5 

FA‘BULOUS. a. (fabulosus, Lat.) Feign- 
ed; full of fables or invented tales (4ddison). 

FA/BULOUSLY. ad. In fiction (Brown): 

FACE. s, (face, Fr. from factes, Latin.) 
1. The visage (Bacon). 2. Countenance; cast 
of the features (Pope). 3. The surface of any 
thing (Genesis). 4. The front or fore part of 
any thing (Ezekiel). 5. Visible state of affairs 
(Milton). 6. Appearance; resemblance (Ben 
Jonson). 7. Presence; sight (Dryden). 8. 
Confidence ; boldness (Zillotson). g. Distor- 
tion of the face (Shakspeare). 

On some of these acceptations we must en- 

; as below. 
“ee The bones of the face are divided 
into those of the upper and under jaw. The 
upper jaw consists of thirteen bones, viz. two 
superior maxillary, two jugal, two nasal, 
two lachrymal, two inferior spongy, two pala- 
tine, and the vomer. ‘The under jaw is form- 
ed of one bone, the inferior maxillary bone. 
The muscles of the face are those of the qe 
lids, eyeball, nose, mouth, and lips. See 

TOMY. 
The human face is called the image of the 
soul, as being the seat of the principal organs of 
sense; and the place where the ideas, emotions, 
&c. of the soul are chiefly set to view. Pride 


_and disdain are shown in the eye-brows, mo- 


desty on the cheeks, majesty in the forehead, 
&e. Itis the face shews the sex, age, tempe- 
rament, health, or disease, &c. The face, 
considered as the index of the passions, habits, 
&c. of the person, makes the subject of phy- 
siognomy. See PHyS1OGNOMY. 
Face, among painters and artists, is used 
to denote, a certain dimension of the human 
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body, adopted for determining the proportion 
which the several parts should bear to one an- 
other: thus the different parts of the body are 
said to consist, in length, of so many faces. 
See DRAWING. ; 

Face, in the military art, a word of com- 
mand, intimating to turn about: thus, face to 
the right, is to turn upon the left heel a quar- 
ter-round to the right; and, face to the left, 
is to turn upon the right heel a quarter-round 
to the left., 

. Facer, or Fagape, in architecture, is used 
for the front of a building, or the side on which 
the chief entrance is; also for the side it pre- 
sents to a street, garden, court, &c. and some- 
times for any side opposite to the eye. 

Facer, Facta, or Fascia, denotes a fiat 
member having a considerable breadth, and 
but a small projecture, used in architraves and 
pedestals. : 

_ Face, in astrology, the third part’ of a 
sign. 

Face to Face. (An adverbial expression.) 
1. When both parties are present (Acts). 2. 
Without the interposition of other bodies,; 
nakedly (Corinthians). 

To Face. v. n. (from the noun.) 1. To 
_ carry a false appearance (Spenser). 2. 'To turn 
the face; to come in front (Dryden). 

To Facz.v. a..1. To meet in front; to op- 
pose with confidence and firmness (Dryden). 
2. To oppose with impudence (Hudtbras). 
3. Tostand opposite to (Pope). 4. To cover 
with an additional superficies (Addison). 


FA/CELESS. s. (from face.) Being with-- 


outa face. 

FACEPAINTER. s. (face and painter.) 
A drawer of portraits. 

FACEPAI'NTING. s.( face and painting.) 
The act of drawing portraits (Dryden). 

FA‘CET.s. (facette, Fr.) Asmall surface; 
a superficies eut into several angles (Bacon). 

FACETIOUS. a. (facetieux, Fr.) Gay; 
cheerful; lively; witty (Gov. of the Tongue). 

FACE’/TIOUSLY. ad. (from facetious.) 
Gayly; cheerfully ; wittily; merrily. — 

FACE’/TIOUSNESS. s. (from facetious.) 
Cheerful wit; mirth; gayety. 

FACIAL NERVE. Nervus facialis. Por- 
tio dura of the auditory nerve. 
are twoin number, and are properly the eighth 
pair: but are commonly called the seventh, 
being reckoned with the auditory, which is the 
portio mollis of the seventh pair. ‘They arise 
from the fourth ventricle of the brain, pass 
through the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone to the face, where they form the pes an- 
serina, which supplies the integuments of the 
face and forehead. 

FACIES, (facies.) See FAcg. 

Facies uippocratica. That particular 
disposition of the features which immediately 


precedes the stroke of death is so called, be- 


cause it has been so admirably described by 
Hippocrates. 

FA'CILE. a.( facile, French.) 1. Easy; not 
difficult ; performable or attainable with little 
labour (Milton). 2. Easily surmountable ; 


These nerves 
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easily conquerable. 3. Easy of accessor con- | 
verse ; not haughty; not supercilious; not 
austere (Ben Jonson). 4. Pliant; flexible ; 
easily persuaded (Calamy). | 

To FACI’LITATE. »v. a. (faciliter, Fr.) 
make easy; to free from difficulty (Claren- 

on). 

FACILITY. s. ( facilité, French.) 1. Easi- 
ness to be performed ; freedom from difficulty 
(Raleigh). 2. Readiness in performing; dexe 
terity (Dryden). 3. Vitious ductility; easiness 
to be persuaded ; ready compliance (Bacon). 
4. Easiness of access ; affability (South). 

FACINE’RIOUS. a. Wicked ; facinorous 
(Shakspeare). 

FACING. s. (from éo face.) An ornamen- 
tal covering (Wotton). 

FACIY’NOROUS. a. (facinora, Latin.) 
Wicked; atrocious; detestably bad. 

FACUVUNOROUSNESS. s. (from facino- 
rous.) Wickedness in a high degree. 

FACIO (Bartholomew), a writer of the 15th 
century, born at Spezzia, in the territory of 
Genoa, and secretary to Alphonso king of 
Naples. He died about 1457. His works are, 
1. De Bello Venetio Claudiano, seu inter Ve- 
netos et Genuenses, circiter anno 1391, 8vo. 
1578. 2. De rebus ab Alphonso I. Rege Nea- 
politano gestis, lib.x. 3. De Humane Vite 
Felicitate, ad Alphonsum Neap. Reg. 4. De 
Viris iJustr. sui Temporis. 

FACT. s. (factum, Latin.) 1. A thing 
done; an effect produced (Souéh). 2. Reality ; 
not supposition (Smalridge). 3. Action ; deed 
(Dryden). 

FA/CTION. s. (faction, French.) 1. A 
party in a state (Shakspeare). 2. Tumult ; 
discord ; dissension (Clarendon). 

Faction, in antiquity, a name given to the 
different companies of combatants in the circus. 
They were four, viz. the white, the red, the 
green, and the blue; to which Domitian add- 
ed another of purple colour. 

FA'CTIONARY. s. (factionaire, French.) 

A party man: notin use (Shakspeare). 
- FA'CTIOUS. s. (factieux, French.) 1. 
Given to faction; loud and violent in a party; 
publicly dissentious (Shakspeare). 2. Proceed- 
ing from public dissensions (K. Charles). 

FA’CTIOUSLY. ad. In a manner crimi- 
nally dissentious or tumultuous (K. Char/es). 

FA'CTIOUSNESS. s. (from factious.) 
Inclination to public dissension. 

PACTI'TIOUS. a. (factitius, Lat.) Made 
by art, in opposition to what is made by nature 
(Boyle). 

FACTITIOUS OF ARTIFICIAL CHARACTER. 
Character factitius. In natural history, a 
mark or marks distinguishing one genus from 
another in an artificial arrangement: such as 
is done by Ray and others in synoptical tables 
of vegetables. 

FACTOR, in commerce, is an-agent em- 
ployed by merchants residing at other places, to 
buy or sell goods, or negotiate bills, or transact 
any kind of business on their account ; and en- 
titled to a certain allowance for his trouble. A 
supercargo differs from a factor in this the 
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business of the former is limited to the care of 
a particular cargo; he goes along with it, and 
generally returns when the business is comple- 
ted: the latter has a fixed residence abroad, and 
executes business for different merchants. But 
their duties, and the circumstances for which 
they are accountable, are the same. 

The duty of a factor is to procure the best 


‘intelligence of the state of trade at his place of 


residence ; of the course of exchange; of the 
quantity and quality of goods at market, their 


present price, and the probability that it may rise” 


or fall; to pay exact obedience to the orders of 
his employers; to consult their advantage in mat- 
ters referred to his direction; to execute their 
business with all the dispatch that circum- 
stances admit; to be early in his intelligence, 
distinct in his accounts, and punctual in his 
correspondence. As fidelity and intelligence are 
required from the factor, so the law requires 
the like from the principal: if, therefore, a 
merchant remits counterfeit jewels to his factor, 
who sells them as true ones, and sustains loss 
or damage by imprisonment or other punish- 
ment, the principal shall not make satisfaction 
to the factor but to the party who purchased 


them. Business of this kind is called commis- 


sion-business ; and traders in this way have 
current as well as commission accounts con- 
stantly between them, and draw on, remit to, 
and send commissions to each other only by 
the intercourse of letters, which, among men 
of honour, are as obligatory and authoritative 
as all the bonds and ties of law. 

In case of a factor’s insolvency, the owner 
may reclaim his goodss and if they be sold on 
trust, the owner, and not the factor’s creditors, 
shall recover payment of the debts. 

Facrors, in multiplication, a name given 
to the multiplier and multiplicand ;: so called 
because they constitute the product, or fac- 
tum, as it is sometimes called. 

FACTORAGE, called also commission, is 
the allowance given to factors by the merchant 
who employs them. A factor’s commission in 
Britain, on most kinds of goods, is 2! per cent. : 
on lead, and some other articles, 2 per cent. 

FA/CTORY. s. (from factum.) 1. A house 
or district inhabited by traders in a distant 
country. 2. The traders embodied in one 
nlace. 

FACTO’TUM. s. (fac totum, Latin.) «A 
servant employed alike in all kinds of business. 

, FA’/CTURE. s. (French.) The act or man- 
ner of making any thing. 

FACULZS, in astronomy, certain bright 
and shining parts, which the modern astrono- 
mers have, by means of telescopes, observed 
upon or about the surface of the sun: they are 
but seldom seen. The word is pure Latin; 
beinga diminutiveof fax, torch; and supposed 
to be here applied from their appearing and 
disappearing by turns. See Sun. 


FA’CULTY. s. (faculté, Fr. facultas, Lat.) , 


1. The power of doing any thing; ability 
(Hooker). 2. Powers of the mind, imagina- 


tion, reason, memory (Swift). 3. Mechanical | 


power (Wilkins)... 4. (In physic.) A power 
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or ability to perform any action, natural, vital, 
and animal (Quincy). 5. A knack ; habitual 
excellence ; dexterity (Clarendon). 6. Quality 
personal ; disposition or habit of good or ill 
(Shakspeare). 7. Natural virtue ; efficacy 
(Milton). 8. Power; authority (Shakspeare). 
Q. Privilege; right to do any thing (Hooker. 

Facutry, in law, a privilege granted to a 
person, by favour and indulgence, of doing 
what, by law, he ought not to do. For grant- 
ing these privileges there is a court under the 
archbishop of Canterbury, called the court of 
the faculties, the chief officer of which is styled 
master of the faculties, who has a power of 
granting dispensations in divers cases: as to 
marry without the banns being first publish- 
ed; to ordain a deacon under age; for a son 
to succeed his father in his benefice; a clerk 
to hold two or more livings, &c. 

FacuLry, in the schools, a term applied to 
the different members of an university, divided 
according to the arts and sciences taught there: 
thus in most universities there are four facul- 
ties, viz. 1, Of arts, which include humanity 
and philosophy. 2. Of theology. 3. Of physic. 
And, 4. Of civil law. The degrees in the 
several faculties in our universities are those 
of bachelor, master, and doctor. 

FacuLTY OF ADVOCATES, a term applied 
to the college or society of advocates in Scot- 
land, who plead in all actions before the courtof 
session. ‘They meet in the beginning of every 
year, and choose the annual officers of the soci- 
ety, viz. dean, treasurer, clerks, private and pub- 
lic examinators, and a curator of their library. 
The manner of admission into the faculty of 
advocates is by a trial of the civil law, and 
Scotch law: the person desiring to be admitted 
having, upon petition, obtained a recommen- 
dation to the dean of the faculty, he gives a re- 
mit to the private examinators, who are nine 
in number, and who, aftertheirelection, having 
divided the body of the civil law into nine parts, 
each taking one, appoint a diet for examina- 
tion: in this diet there must be at least seven 
present, each of whom examines the candidate; 
and the question being afterwards put, Quali- 
fied, yea or no? they give their opinion by 
balloting, upon which the candidate is either 
admitied by signing his petition, or remitted 
to his studies. After the private trial the dean 
of the faculty assigns the candidate a title of the 
civil law, for the subject of a thesis ; which be- 
ing distributed among the advocates, the faculty 
meet on a day appointed, when three at least 
of fifteen public examinators dispute against 
the thesis; and afterwards the faculty give 
their opinions by balloting, as in the’ private 
trial. If the candidate is found qualified, the 
dean assigns him a law for an harangue before 
the lords; which harangue being made, he is 
admitted a member of the faculty, upon paying: 
the fees, taking the oaths to the government, 
and an oath to be faithful in his office. 

FACU'ND. a. (facundus, Lat.) Elequent. 

To FA/DDLE. v. n. To trifle; to toy; to 
play, Hi 

fo FADE..v.. (fade, French.) 1. To 
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tend from greater to less vigour ; to grow weak ; 
to languish. 2. To tend from a brighter to a 
weaker colour (Boyle). 3. To wither, as a 
vegetable (/saiah). 4. To die away gradually; 
to vanish (Addison). 5. To be naturally not 
durable ; to be transient (Locke). ' 

To Fang. v. a. To wear away; to reduce 
to languor; to deprive of vigour (Dryden). 

To FADGE. ». n. (xepegan, Saxon.) |. 
To suit; to fit; to have one part consistent 
with another (Shakspeare). 2. To agree; to 
live in amity (Hudibras). 3. To succeed ; to 
hit (L’ Estrange). 

FALCES. (from few, fecis, Latin. It is 
doubtful whether this word is derived from 
facio, or from figo: itis more generally referred 
by. grammarians to the former, who add that 
the diphthong @ is made use of to distinguish 
the dative case singular, which would other- 


wise be feci, from fect the verb in the preter-. 


perfect tense.) Feces. The excrementitious 
matter of the intestines. 

The keen eye and assaying touch of the 
chemist, which have now ventured into every 
department and material of nature, have not 
refrained from an examination of this repres- 
sive compound: and we shall give a few of 
the more general results which have been col- 
lected from the research. 

The faeces not only vary in their consistence 
in different animals, but even in the same ani- 
mal at different times, and this variety is found 
to. pass through all the degrees, from a fluid 
state nearly to a firm solidity. The colour is 
equally variable: in man it 1s more or less yel- 
low; insome quadrupeds, as the horseand cow, 
it isa dark green; in the pig it is greyish; in 
the dog it 1s sometimes white, at other times 
black ; in sorne kinds it is white like chalk, as 
in those particularly that live by suction, viz. 
the woodcock and snipe; in some insects it is 
red, as the bug and flea, whilst in others it is 
green. 

The odour also is various. It is generally 
more or less fetid, but in the cat it is extremely 
so, and more so in carnivorous animals than 
graminivorous animals; whilst in those of some 
animals there is scarcely any smell. 

Since the faces are the refuse of the food by 
which animals are supported, it is natural to 
suppose that these differences must arise from 
the nature and properties of the food the ani- 
mal takes in; and this difference of food will 
equally have an influence on them when sub- 
mitted to chemical analysis. With respect to 
their colour, it generally arises from a portion 
of bile they contain ; ae as to their fetid odour, 
Fourcroy is of opinion it arises from the com- 
mencement of putrefaction, which already takes 
place during their passage through the intes- 
tines, although some chemists will not allow of 
any such putrefaction. 

Some of the old alchemists had an idea that 
the philosopher’s stone was concealed in animal 
feces, and on this account many experiments 
have been made, particularly upon the human, 
and those of quadrupeds; but from the great 
obscurity that is thrown over their writings no- 
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thing satisfactory is to be learned from them 
‘The best chemist, according to Macquer, who 
has investigated the nature of human feces, is 
Homberg ; and this unpleasant operation he 
undertook for the satisfaction of a hiend, who 
affirmed, that a white oil, of no unpleasant 
odour, was to be extracted from them, which 
possessed the valuable property of fixing quick- 
silver in such a manner as to be converted into 
silver. Homberg found the oil, but it had no 
such effect on quicksilver. 

Fresh human feces, distilled on a water bath, 
even to dryness, afforded nothing but an aque- 
ous, clear, tasteless fluid, of a disagreeable 
smell ; no volatile alkali, however, appeared, 
although it had approached to a putrid state, 
while putrid substances always afford it at the 
same heat. ‘The dry residue, on increasing the 
heat by degrees, gave a volatile alkaline spirit 
and salt, a stinking oil and a carbonaceous por- 
tion remained, consequently the same substan- 
ces as other animal matters. 

The same sort of feces lixiviated with water, 
filtered and evaporated, afforded an oily nitrat- 
ed salt, which fused en red hot coals like salt- 
petre, and heated to a certain point in close 
vessels, inflamed. Putrid excrements gave an 
oil without colour or smell. To this it may 
be added, that the feecal matter which Hom- 
berg analysed was from a person who had been 
fed on coarse bread, and Champaigne wine. 
We learn from Haller, that the human feces 
contain a small quantity of acid, which is found ~ 
in great abundance in the ruminating class; 
and Brugnatelli speaks of an acid existing in the 
feces of carnivorous birds; those of the dog, 
however, contain none of it. Those of rumi- 
nating animals, likewise, effervesce with the 
nitrous acid, which is produced in a much 
stronger degree with the faeces of the dog, hen, 
and pigeon. In some countriés it is not un- 
common to make use of pig's dung instead of 
soap. | 

The following is the result of a careful ana- 
lysis of human faeces according to Berzelius. 


Water ; A fe x 73: 

Vegetable and animal remains. 70 
Bile . ; é , “ A 0:9 
Albumen . 4 : " : 0:9 
Peculiar extractive matter . : 2-7 
Salts ° 2 1-2 


Slimy matter, consisting of resin of bile, 
peculiar animal matter, and insoluble 
residue . : d ; a 14:0 

100°0 

The excrementitious matter examined b 
Thaer and Einhof was that of cattle fed at the 
stall, chiefly on turnips. It had a yellowish 
green colour, a smell somewhat ma to that 
of musk, but little taste. Its specific gravity 
was 1:045. It did not alter vegetable blues, 
and of course contained no uncombined acid 
or alkali. 

Sulphuric acid, when mixed with this mat- 
ter, developes the odour of acetic acid ; but 
Thaer and Einhof have shewn that this acid 
does not exist in the faeces, but is formed by 
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the action of the sulphuric acid. The pure 
alkalies, nitric and muriatic acids, produced 
little change on the feeces of cattle, at least 
when not assisted by heat. 

When 100 parts are dried on a steam bath, 
they leave 28: of solid matter. 

When eight ounces, or 3840 grains, were 
diffused through water, they let fall a quantity 
of sand weighing 45 grains. 

The watery solution being strained through 
a linen cloth left 600 grains of a yellowish 
fibrous matter, which possessed the properties 
of the fibrous matter of plants. 

The liquid, on standing, deposited a slimy 
substance, which was separated by filtration. 
It weighed when dry 480 grains. ‘To this 
matter the feeces owe their peculiar colour and 
smell. It was insoluble in water and alcoliol. 
When heated it smelled like bile. It burnt 
like vegetable matter. Alkalies scarcely affect- 
edit. Sulphuric acid developed the odour of 
acetic acid. Oxymuriatic acid rendered it yel- 
low. ‘Thaer and Einhof considered this sub- 
stance as the remains of the vegetable matter 
employed as food by the cattle; but it is ex- 
tremely probable that it might contain also a 
portion of the resin of bile, as Berzelius de- 
tected that substance in a similar matter from 
the human feces. 

_ The filtered solution passed through colour- 
less, but on exposure to the air became in a 
few minutes wine yellow and then brown. 
When evaporated to dryness it left a brownish 
matter, of a bitterish taste, and weighing 90 
grains. It was soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol,-and precipitated from water by that 
liquid. It was not precipitated by infusion of 
galls. The solution was found tocontain some 
phosphoric salts. The 90 grains of residue, 
when heated, burnt like animal matter. ‘They 
goon ran into putrefaction, exhaling ammonia. 

When evaporated to dryness and burnt, this 
excrementitious matter left behind it an ash, 
which was found (not reckoning the sand) to 
consist of the following salts and earths in the 
proportions stated. 

Lime . i : ‘ : wah 

Phosphat:of lime . oll aes teak eo 

Magnesia. . ls se 


Tron e e e e e e 5 
Alumina with some manganese 14 
SMLUEA. chasis bee 


Mauriat and sulphat of pot-ash agyk'2 

Thaer and Einhof made numerous ig aks 
ments on the putrefaction of cow-dung, both 
in close vesselsand in the open air, from which 
it would appear that the process resembles 
closely the putrefaction of vegetable matter ; 
the oxygen of the air being abundantly 
changed into carbonic acid. 

To Vauquelin we are indebted for an ana- 
lysis of the fixed parts of the excrements of 


owls, and a comparison of them with the fixed. 


parts of the food; from which some very curi- 
Ous consequences may be deduced. 

He found that a hen devoured in ten days 
111,11°843 grains troy of oats. These con- 
tained 


136°509 grains prosphat of lime 
219°548 silica 
356-057 
During these ten days she laid foureggs ; the 
shells of which contained 98-776 grains phos- 
phat of lime, and 453-417 grains carbonat 
of lime. The excrements emitted during these 
ten days contained 175°52Q grains phosphat of 
lime, 58°494 grains of carbonat of lime, and 
185°260 grains of silica. Consequently the 
fixed parts thrown out of the system during 
these ten days amounted to 
274°305 grains of phosphat of lime 
511°911 carbonat of lime 
185266 silica 
Given out971'482 
Taken in 356:057 
Surplus 615°425 
Consequently the quantity of fixed matter given 
out of the system in ten days exceeded the quan- 


tity taken in by 615°425 grains. 


Thesilica taken in amounted to 219°548 grains 
That given out was only 185266 grains 
. Remains 34°282 

Consequently theredisappeared 34°282 grains 

of silica. 

The phosphat of lime taken 
in was wiontee 

That given out was . 


136°509 grains 
274305 grains 
137°796 
Consequently there must have been formed, 
by digestion in this fowl, no less than 137°796 
grains of phosphat of lime, besides 511-911 
erains of carbonat. Consequently lime (and 
perhaps also phosphorus) is not a simple sub- 
stance, but a compound, and formed of in- 
gredients which exist in oat seed, water, orair, 
the only substances to which the fowl had ac- 
cess. Silica may enter into its composition, as 
a part of the silica had disappeared; but if so, 
it must be combined with a great quantity of 
some other substance. 

These consequences are too important to be 
admitted without avery rigorous examination. 
The experiment must be repeated frequently, 
and we must be absolutely certain that the hen 
has no access to any calcareous earth, and that 
she has not diminished in weight; because in 
that case some of the calcareous earth of which 
part of her body is composed may have been 
employed. ‘This rigour is the more necessary, 
as it seems pretty evident, from experiments 
made long ago, that some birds at least cannot 
produce eggs unless they have access to cal- 
careousearth. Dr. Fordyce found that if the 
canary-bird was not supplied with lime at the 
time of her laying, she fre uently died, from 
her eggs not coming forwar properly. He di- 
vided a number of these birds at the so of 
their laying eggs into two parties: to the one 
he fae canon old mortar, which the little 
animals swallowed greedily; they laid their 
egos as usual, and all of them lived; whereas 
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many of the other party which were supplied 
with no lime died. Vauquelin also ascertain- 
ed, according to Fourcroy, that pigeons’ dung 
contains an acid of a peculiar nature, which 
increases when the matter is diluted with wa- 
ter; but gradually gives place to ammonia, 
which is at least exhaled in abundance. 

The white matter voided by dogs who feed 
chiefly on bones, was formerly used in medi- 
cine under thename of album graecum. It has 
not been examined by modern chemists; but is 
supposed to consist in a great measure of the 
earthy part of the bones used as food. 

FACULA. (often spelt fecula, but without 
authority from any ancient MSS. though fetus 
from feo is perhaps more correct than fetus ; 
and feces and faces are used indiscriminately, 
as doubtful whether derived from fucioor figo.) 
In chemistry, a term generally applied to any 
fine pulverulent matter extracted from whatever 
part of a vegetable, simply by breaking down 
its texture, washing with water, and subsidence 
for a greater or less time. The feecula is the 
substance deposited at the bottom of the water. 
It is therefore in other words a. most minutely 
divided substance, capable of being for a time 
suspended but not dissolved in cold water or in 
the native vegetable juices. Of these the most 
important is the amylaceous feecula, ora nutri- 
tive insipid substance which is contained most 
abundantly in allgrains, forming the largest and 
most valuable part of. their substance, and 
when separated, purified, and dried, is the 
common starch. ‘The preparation of STARCH 
as a manufacture will be described under that 
article ; the chemical properties of pure feecula 
belong to the present subject. 

Almost every part of vegetables will fur- 
nish this feecula, but it is particularly found in 
all grains or seeds of whatever kind, is united 
in them with an extractive and saccharine 
matter, sometimes with gluten and vegetable 
albumen, with mucilage or with oil. Itis also 
contained copiously though comparatively in 
less proportion in most roots, particularly the 
tuberous and bulbous, in the medullary part of 
trees and plants, and sometimes nearly equally 
diffused over the whole plant, as in many of the 
lichens and plants of a similar genus. 


Theextraction of the feecula isa very simple 


sander but from certain vegetables itcan never 
e obtained free from colour and taste. The 
root or grain employed must first be thoroughly 
bruised, rasped, or broken down in any way, 
and then washed witha quantity of cold water, 
which becomes immediately turbid, and if the 
feecula is white, milky; and simply holds the 
feecula suspended in a state of extreme division, 
but without dissolving any portion of it. This 
turbid water is then to be immediately separat- 
ed from the fibrous pulp by a sieve, and allow- 
ed toremain at rest fora time, when the feecula 
will be found at the bottom, in the form of a 


very fine close-grained powder, but withoutany 


inset or cohesion, somewhat of the consist- 
ence of very fine wetted sand. It should then 


be washed repeatedly with abundance of wa-° 


ter, till this comes from it quite insipid. 


Theextraction of feecula is therefore as simplé 
as possible, consisting in fact only of a single 
operation, that of washing out with cold wa- 
ter; but it is only from grains and some roots 
that it can be procured so easily, for this sim= 
ple method will not succeed in the nut or ker- 
nel seeds in which the mixture of oil, feecula, 
and mucilage is so intimate, that both dissolve 
together into a milky emulsion when agitated 
with water; nor will mere washing easily se- 
parate the fecula from many of the juices, 
fruits, and soft parts in’which it is intimately 
combined with mucilage, extract, and saline 
substances. , 

In all processes for the separation of feecula _ 
from other vegetable matters, it should be con- 
stantly kept in mind that only cold water is 
to be employed, for when hot it dissolves 
readily. 

Pure fecula (taking starch for an example) 
is a white powder nearly if not absolutely in- 
sipid, somewhat adhering to the tongue, but 
readily softening down in the mouth into an 
incohering pulp. When examined with care 
in a strong light, and especially with the help 
of a lens, it is seen to be composed of small 
semi-transparent globules, with a satiny gloss 
and somewhat of a crystalline arrangement. 
When in mass and squeezed between the 
fingers, it breaks with a slight snap and a pe- 
culiar short feel not easily described. It is not 
easily moistened with cold water, on the sur- 
face of which it swims till thoroughly wetted. 

Pure starch, when heated strongly in the open 
air, passes from yellow to red and brown, soft« 
ens, puffs up, exhales a white, pungent, acid- 
smelling smoke, exactly resembling that of 
mucilage or sugar, and leaves a spongy and ra« 
ther bulky coal. The products of its distilla- 
tion are, a water loaded with pyromucous 
acid, some drops of red or brown oil, much 
carbonic acid and hydrocarbonous gasses. The 
coal when fully calcined leaves slight traces of 
potash and phosphat of lime. 

Starch does not easily alter in the air, but: 
by very long keeping it runs into clots, and 
gets a sour and rancid smell. 

Feecula rubbed witha little cold water only 
makes an incoherent mass, which on drying 
cracks into small pieces. With more water 
and a moderate warmth the mixture ferments 
faintly, and turns sour, probably by producing 
the acetous acid. 

Boiling water, however, acts in a very dif- 
ferent manner on feecula, for it speedily and 
totally dissolves. into a thick, tenacious, trans- 
parent jelly, as is daily seen in the domestic 
uses of starch. This jelly becomes thicker and 
more tenacious by long boiling, and it will 
unite with boiling water in any proportion. 
By slow evaporation the jelly shrinks in every 
direction, and at last dries into a nearly trans- 
parent brittle substance, so closely resembling, 
the evaporated solution of mucilage, that 
scarcely any difference can be found between 
the two. 

Thejelly when much diluted and dried on 
very extended surfaces gives only a kind of 
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varnish and stiffness, for which it is of great 
use in the starching of linen. 

Most of the acids dissolve feecula readily, es- 
pecially when hot, and with nearly the same 
appearances that attend their action on muci- 
lage and sugar. The nitric acid, however, 
does not produce with feecula the mucous acid, 
as it does with gum mucilsge. 

The alkalies dissolve feecula with ease, but 
without appearing to produce any material 
change in its composition. 

On the whole, the resemblance between the 
amylaceous fecula and mucilage is so strong, 
that they may almost be considered as identi- 
cal when se is brought to a state of solution 
In water. 


Of the green Facula of Plants. 


A vast number of the green succulent plants 
when exposed to slight pressure give a very 
turbid green juice, from which a fecula sub- 
sides though extremely slow, but it may be 
separated more readily by the filter. In this 
_ease the filtered liquor is tenacious, but clear 
and colourless, and a green pulp is left on the 
filter. Rouelle appears to have been the first 
who clearly showed the nature of this feecula, 
and proved it to be not in the least similar to 
the amylaceous feecula, but to be composed of a 
substance resembling the gluten of wheat, in- 
timately combined with a kind of resin soluble 
in alcohol, towhich the green colour seems to 
be owing. ‘The clear liquor from which this 
feecula has subsided also holds in solution an- 
other portion of gluten, or a similar matter. 

_ Fourcroy considers this feecula rather as al- 
buminous, and the substance contained in the 
‘clear liquor to be still more decidedly so; but 
Proust has pointed out some differences, and 
the other observations of this excellent chemist 
on this subject are also important. 

_. When any ofthe green turbid juice of plants, 
such as of cabbage, hemlock, cress, and the 
like, is exposed to heat, it coagulates or becomes 
ropy, and soon a considerable quantity of a 
green, tough, glutinous mass separates in floc- 
culi from the liquor which is then left colour- 
less. Theclear filtered recent juice of plants also 
affords flocculi of gluten, which readily separate 
at a heat as low as 145°; at this temperature 
the albumen of an egg mixed with water will 
not coagulate. When the coagulated mass 
dries, it hardens into an elastic horny sub- 
stance which wil! not again unite with water. 
If this feecula, either beforeor after coagulation 
by heat, be kept under water, in warm weather 
it becomes offensive in a day’s time, and by 
keeping it grows excessively putrid, with the 
fetor attending animal matter in a highstate of 
decomposition. It appears to be to this thatthe 
excessive putrescency of hemp is owing whilst 
it is rotting in ditches to prepare it for spin- 
ning. The water in which this feeculahas been 
long kept contains sulphuretted hydrogen, car- 
bonat of ammonia, and some gluten dissolved 
in the ammonia. 

Thegreen fzecula when putinto potash partly 
dissolves therein, the insoluble portion falling 
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to the bottom.as a green sediment. The golu- 
tion has all the characters of animal matters, 
exhaling ammonia, and blackening silver and 
many other metallic solutions. 

When theentire green faeculous precipitate, 
formed by heating the recent juice, is treated 
by alcohol, a portion only dissolves therein, 
leaving the true gluten untouched, and which 
amounts to about 80 per cent. of the entire pre- 
cipitate. The alcoholic solution evaporated to 
dryness leaves (as Rouelle first observed) a soft 
green substance resembling a resin. Alcohol 
also added to the juices gives a precipitate of 
gluten, and unites with the resin. It has been 
doubted, however, by Parmentier whether this 
green resin is properly so called, since it does 
not deposit any thing on mixture with water, 
as the tinctures of the true resins do.” The 
oxymuriatic acid in a few days takes away all 
colour from this green resin, makes it ropy like 
turpentine, and its solution in alcohol ‘willthen 
grow turbid with water. The entire green fee- 
cula is reduced by oxymurtiatic acid to the co- 
lour of dead leaves. The above resin gives a 
clear solution with potash, and this colour will 
attach itself to silk, but it is not permanent. 
On the whole, therefore; there is much reason 
to believe that the green fzecula of plants con- 
sists of gluten intimately combined with asub- 
stance very nearly resembling a resin, and that 
it is to the former principle that the tendency 
to animal putrefaction and the ammoniaeal 
products are owing, and in the latter the green 
colour seems entirely to reside. 

FAENZA (the ancient Faventia), a town 
of Romagna, in Italy, with a bishop's see. It 
is famous for fine earthenware. Lat. 44. 21 
N. Lon. 11.40 E. 

FAERNUS (Gabriel), a Latin poet and 
writer of the 16th century. He wrote some 
Latin elegies, and fables in the same language 
in iambic verse. Bentley has given his notes 
upon Terence entire, in his edition of that au- 
thor. He died at Rome in 1561. 

FAEX. (fea, fecis, feces.) 'The alvine ex- 
cretions. See Faces. 

To FAG. v. a. (fatigo, Latin.) To grow 
weary ; to faint with weariness (Mackenzte). 

FAGARA. Iron-wood. In botany, a genus 
of theclasstetrandria, order monogynia. Gale 
four-cleft ; corol four-petalled ; capsule two- 
valved, one-seeded. ‘Twelve species ; chiefly 
natives of the East Indies and South America, 
shrubby or arboreous. The chief is f. octandra 
with pinnate leaves, downy each side; the 
leaflets ovate, toothed ; common petiole wing- 
jointed, flowers eight—male. A tall tree, 
abounding in a balsamic glutinous juice, ra- 
cemed flowers, with white calyxes and yellow 
corols. Its balsam resembles the gum tacama- 
hac, but is not the same; this last being the 
production of the calophyllum. 

FAGE (Raymond de la), aningenious French 
artist, who acquired, by his own application, a 
great skill in drawing with the pen or Indian 
ink. He generally used to draw in a public 
house, and paid his reckonings with a sketch. 
He died in 1690, aged 42. 
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FAGIUS (Paul), alias BucH LIN, a learn- 


ed Protestant minister, born at Rheinzabern 
in Germany, in 1504. He was aschoolmaster 
at Isna; but afterwards became a zealous 
preacher, and wrote many books. The perse- 
cution in Germany menacing danger to all who 
did not profess the Romish doctrines, he and 
Bucer came over to England in 1549, at the 
invitation of archbishop Cranmer, to perfect a 
new translation of the Scriptures. Fagius took 
the Old Testament, and Bucer the New, for 
their respective parts; but the design was at 
‘that time frustrated by the sudden death of 
both. Fagius died in 1550, and Bucer did not 
live aboye a year after. Their bodies were dug 
up and burned in the reign of queen Mary. 

~ FAGNANO (Count Julius-Charles de), 
marquis of Toschi and St. Honorio, was one of 
the most distinguished Italian mathematicians. 
We have not been able to collect any authentic 
particulars relative to his life and person. Itis 
conjectured that he was born about 1690. He 
attained considerable eminence among the 
Italian geometers about 1719: for at that 
period he gave in the Italian journals some 
very interesting memoirs on geometrical pro- 
blems and the transcendental analysis. Seve- 
ral curious papers of his, on elliptic arcs, 8c. 
are given in the Leipsic Acts. His works were 
collected and published by himself under the 
title Produzzioni mathematiche, del Conte 
Giulis-Carlo di Fagnano, &c. Pesaro, 1750, 
2vols. 4to. The various objects of these can- 
not here be detailed. In the first volume there 
is a general theory of geometrical proportions: 
in the second a treatise on the properties of 
plane triangles, containing much very curious 
matter : among the other pieces in the second 
volume, are many which relate to the properties 
and uses of the curve called the lemniscate ; a 
figure of which is engraven on the frontispiece 
of the book. Here also we find Fagnano’s 
curious theorem from whence may be deduced 
a new measure of the arcs of the ellipse, hyper- 
bola, and conoid, first published in the Diari- 
um Eruditorium Italie, tom. 26. an. 1716; a 
theorem which furnished part of the topics of 
dispute between the late Mr. John Landen, 
and Dr. Henry Clarke. (See Clarke's i ome 
ment to Lorgna on Series, p. 54, &c.) e 
have not learned the exact period of count 
Fagnano’s death. 

Facwano(John Francis de Tuschis de), 
archdeacon of Sinigaglia, the son of the above, 
was an able mathematician who trod in the 
steps of his father. He has several interesting 
memoirs in the Leipsic Acts, for 1754, 1762, 
1774, 1775, and 1776. Our attempts to ob- 
tain any biographical information have here 
also been equally unsuccessful. 

FAGON (Guy Crescent), chief physician 
to Lous XIV. born at Paris in 1632. He was 
an early champion for the doctrine of the cir- 
culation of the blood, and was a laborious col- 
lector of plants to enrich the royal garden, of 
which he was appointed superintendant. By 
his recommendation Tournefort was sent to 
the East for plants, Fagon died in 1718, 
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FAGONLA, in botany, a genus of the clas$ 
decandria, order monogynia. Calyx five-leav 
ed ; petals five; capsule five-celled, ten-valv- 
ed ; the cells one-seeded. Four species: three - 
natives of the East ; and one of Spain : all her- 
baceous plants. 

FAGOPYRUM, or Buck-wHEAT. 
PoLyGonumM. 

FA'GOT. s. (fagod, Welsh; fagot, Fr.) 
1. A bundle of sticks bound together for the 
fire (Fairfax). 2. A bundle of sticks for any 
purpose (Addison). 3. A soldier numbered in 
the muster roll, but not really existing. 

To Fa'cor. v. a. (from the noun.) To tie 
up ; to bundle together (Dryden). | 

FAGOTTO. See Bassoon. 

FAGRALA, in botany, a genus of the class - 
pentandria, order menogynia. Corol funnel- 
form, with a very long tube ; stigma peltate ; 
berry two-celled, fleshy ; seeds globular. One 
species only ; a shrub of Ceylon; with thick 
square branches, and large terminal flowers. 

FAGUS, in botany, a genus of the class 
monoecia, order hexandria. Male; calyx cam- 
panulate, five-cleft; corolless ; stamens from. 
five to twelve. Fem. ; calyx four-cleft; corol- 
less; styles two-or three-cleft; seeds two or 
three, covered with a coriaceous, prickly ca- 
lyx. Five species. 

1. F. castanea. Chesnut-tree. Leaves lan- 
ceolate, with pointed serratures, naked under- 
neath ; prickles of the fruit compound and en- 
tangled together. Indigenous to our own 
woods. 

9. F. pumila. Dwarf chesnut, or chingua- 
pine. Leaves lance-ovate, acutely serrate, 
downy underneath; aments filiform, knotty. 
A native of North America. 

3. F. sylvatica. Beech-tree. Leaves ovate, 
obscurely serrate ; spines of the fruit simple. 
Common to our own woods. 

4. F. ferruginea. Leaves ovate-oblong, re- 
motely and acutely serrate, pointed, downy 
underneath. North America. 

5. F. cochinchinensis. Leaves ovate, crowd- 
ed; fruit three-celled, three-valved. A na- 
tive of Cochinchina. 

The beech-tree is a native of Europe, and 
may be propagated by seeds, or from suckers, 
but the first way is the most eligible. The 
season for sowing the seeds is any time from 
October to February. When the plants come © 
up, they must be constantly kept clean from 
weeds, and if thick together, the strongest of 
them must be drawn outin the autumn follow- 
ing, that those left may have room to grow ; by 
which means a seed bed'may afford a three 
Rei draught of young plants, which should 

e planted in a nursery, and at three feet dis- 


See 


~ tance, if designed for timber-trees, row from 


row, and eighteen inches in the rows. But, 
if designed fox hedges, to which thetree is well 
adapted, thedistance need not beso great; two 
feet, row from row, and one foot in the rows, 
will be sufficient. In this nursery they may 


-remain two or three years, observing to clear 


them from weeds; as also to dig up the 
ground between the roots at least once a year, 


— 
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taking care not to bruise the roots, nor to dig 
_the ground in summer, when the earth is hot, 


and dry. When this tree is propagated from 
suckers, it should be planted at once where it 
is designed to stand. It will grow to a consi- 
derable height, and thrives least in a chalky or 
stony ground. 

The common chesnut-tree is more frequently 
a native of Italy, and the southern parts of Eu- 
rope ; and is propagated by planting the nuts 
in February in beds of fresh. undunged earth. 
The best nuts for sowing are those brought 
from Portugal and Spain. This tree, however, 
ripens ils fruit very well in our own country, 
which is as good for sowing, when the trees are 
designed either for timber or beauty, as the 
foreign nuts. They may be raised either in 
Nurseries, or in the places where they are to 
stand. Ifin a nursery, the spot should be chosen 
upon poor ground, and trenches should be open- 
ed about the middle of February, four inches 
deep, and six inches asunder. In these the 
chesnuts should be planted regularly, one every 
four inches, with the eye uppermost ; and the 
earth be drawn over them. Halfa dozen of these 


_ trenches should be made, and then a space left 


by way of an alley, to get between in order to 
clean them; ‘then another bed of six rows, 
thus proceeding till a sufficient quantity be 
planted. Traps must be laid about the ground 
for vermin. ‘The plants will appear in two 
months, and should then be kept clear from 
weeds, and suffered to stand two years: at the 
end of this time they should be taken up, and 
planted at two feet distance, in rows, a yard 
asunder ; the long tap-root is to be cut off, and 
care taken not to injure the others.~ The best 
time for removing them is early in March; 
when the side shoots must be carefully trimmed 
off, that they may grow upright and straight. 
When they have stood four years in this place, 


-they may be removed to the spots where they 


are designed to be stationary. 


The chesnut grows to an enormous size, and 


is remarkable for its longevity. The largest in 


the known world grow on the sides of mount 


~Etna: but in our own country at Tortworth, 


in Gloucestershire, is a tree that measures fifty- 
two feet in its circumference, is proved to have 
stood where it now is ever since the year 1150, 
fixes the boundary of the manor, and is pro- 
bably near a thousand years old. As an orna- 
ment, the chesnut has great beauty, though it 
yields in elegance to the beech, and in dignity 
to the oak. Asa timber, it is often employed 
as a substitute for oak ; and where no great de- 
pendence is to be placed on its strength it 
answers extremely well. It is chiefly valuable, 
however, as staves for liquor casks, and as un- 
derwood for hop-poles. Its fruit is relished 
by many animals, and may be employed as a 


_ substitute for flour. 


The beech is a tree of pre-eminent value, 
whether regarded as an ornament in our forests 
and pleasure-grounds, or as a useful timber 
after it is felled. It makes the stateliest and 
most magnificent single tree produced in this 


country ; exhibiting a rotundity and elegance 
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which almost may vie with the rude majesty of 
the oak: its branches are regular ; its foliage 
soft; and its bark smooth and silvery. The 
chief objection to its use in architecture is that 
it is peculiarly subject to the worm: but the 
cabinet-maker and turner employ it more than 
any other timber ; and it is to them what the 
oak is to the ship-builder, or the ash to the 
wheel-wright. Its natural soil and situation is 
a dry, limy height, in which it will grow toa 
prodigious size and extent of ramification. The 
seeds yield a good lamp oil, and are eagerly 
eaten by squirrels, mice, and swine; the oil 
they contain is expressed in Silesia, and used by 
the poor people instead of butter. 

FAHLUN, a town of Sweden, capital of 
Dalecarlia, situate in the midst of rocks and 
hills, between the Jakes of Run and Warpen. 
It contains two churches, and (including the 
miners) 7000 inhabitants. The copper mine, 
which gives existence and celebrity to the town, 
is on its east side. Lat. 60.34 N. Lon. 16. 
42 E. 

FAHRENHEIT (Gabriel Daniel), an in« 
ee experimental philosopher, born at 

antzic in 1686. About 1726 he improved 
the thermometer, by making use of mercury 
instead of spirits of wine, and forming a new 
scale for the instrument, grounded upon the 
most accurate experiments. ‘The English have 
generally adopted this scale, while the French 
prefer Reaumur’s, or recently, the centigrade 
thermometer. Fahrenheit wrote a dissertation 
on thermometers, and died in 1736. 

To FAIL. v. n. (failler, French.) 1. 'To be 
deficient ; to cease from former plenty ; to fall — 
short (Locke). 2. To be extinct; to cease; to 
be no longer produced (Psalms). 3. 'To cease ; 
to perish ; to be lost (Addison). 4. To dies 
to lose life (Shakspeare). 5. To sink; to be 
borne down (Jsaiah). 6.'To decay ; to decline; 
to languish (Milton). 7. To miss; not to pro 
duce its effect (Bacon). 8. To miss; not to 
succeed in a desien (Shakspeare). 9g. To be 
deficient in duty (Wake). . 

To Faiu. v. a. 1. To desert; not to cons 
tinue to assist or supply ; to disappoint (Locke). 
2. Not to assist ; to neglect (Davies). 3. To 
omit; not to perform (Dryden). 4. To be 
wanting to (ings). . 

Fai. s. (from the verb.) 1. Miscarriage ; 
miss ; unsuccessfulness. 2. Omission; non- 
performance (Shaksp.). 3. Deficience ; want. 
4. Death; extinction (Shukspeare). 

FAILING. s. (from fail.) Deficiency ; 
imperfection ; lapse (Rogers). ; 

FAILURE. s. (from fail.) 1. Deficience; 
cessation (Woodward). 2. Omission ; non« 
performance; slip (South). 3. A lapse; a 
slight fault. i | 

FAIN. a. (peaxn, Saxon.) 1. Glad; merry; 
cheerful ; fond eproas 2, Forced ; oblig- 
ed; compelled (ifooker). ; GRY, 

Reea Gladly ; very desirously (Sw2/t). 

To Fain. v, 2. To wish ; to desire fondly 

Spenser). - 
: > FAINT. v. n. ( faner, French). 1. To 
decay ;. to wear or waste away A ims 2,TO 
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lose the animal functions’; to sink motidnless 
and senseless (Guardian). 3. To grow feeble 
(Bacon). 4. To-sink into dejection (Milton). 
To Faint. v. a. To deject; to depress ; to 
enfeeble (Shakspeare). . tie 
Faint. a. (fane, French.) 1. Langnid; 
weak; feeble (Temple). 2. Not bright ; not 
vivid ; not striking (Newton). 3. Not loud ; 
not piercing (Boyle). 4. Feeble of body 
(Rambler). 5. Cowardly ; timorous (Camden). 
6. Dejected ; depressed (Hebrews). 7. Not 
vigorous ;. not active (Davies). 
Farnt-acTion, in law, a feigned action, 
or such as, although the words of the writ are 
true, yet, for certain causes, the plaintiff. has no 
title to recover by. 
FAINT-PLEADER, in law, a covinous, false, 
or collusory manner of pleading, to the deceit 
of a third person. 


FAINTHEA/RTED. a. (faint and heart.) 


Cowardly ; timorous (Jsaiah): 

_ \FAINTHEA/RTEDLY. ad. Timorously. 
FAINTHEA!/RTEDNESS. s. Cowardice ; 

timorousness ; want of courage. , 
FAINTING. s. (from faint.) Deliquium ; 

temporary ldss of animal motion. See Syn- 


COPE. 

FANNTISHNESS. s. (from faint.) Weak- 
ness in a slight degree; incipient’ debility (4r- 
buthnot). 

FAUNTLING. s. (from, faint.) Timorous ; 
feebleminded (Arbuthnot). 

FAUNTLY. ad. (from faint.) 1. Feebly ; 
languidly (Walsh). 2. Not in bright colours 
(Pope). . 3.’ Without force of representation 
(Shakspeare). 4. Without strength of body 
(Dryden). 5. Not vigorously; not actively 
(Shakspeare).- 6. Timorously ; with dejection 
(Denham). — 

FANNTNESS. s. (from faint.) 1. Languor; 
feebleness; want of strength. 2. Inactivity; 
want of vigour (Spenser). 3. Timorousness ; 
dejection (Shakspeare). 

_ BAYINTY. a. (from faint.) Weak ; feeble; 
languid ; debilitated (Dryden). 

FAIR. a. (pezep, Saxon.) 1. Beautiful ; 
elegant of feature; handsome (Shakspeare). 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the com- 
plexion (Hale). 3. Pleasing to the eye (Shak- 
speare). 4. Clear; pure (Boyle). 5. Not 
cloudy ;. not foul; not tempestuous (Shaksp.). 
6. Favourable; prosperous (Prior): 7. Likely 
to succeed (Shakspeare). 8. Equal; just (Cla- 
rendon). Q. Not effected by any insidious or 
unlawful methods; not foul (Lemple). 10. 
Not practising any fraudulent or insidious arts 
(Pepe). 11. Open; direct (Dryden). 12. 
Gentle ; mild; not compulsory (Spenser). 13. 
Mild;. not severe (Milton), 14. Pleasing ; 
civil (Shakspeare). 15. Equitable; not in« 
jurious (Milton). 16. Commodious ; easy 
(Shak.). 17. Liberal; not narrow (Carew). 

Fair. ad. (from the adjective.) 1. Gently ; 
decently ; without violence (Locke). 2. Ci- 
willy ; complaisantly (Dryden). 3. Happily; 
successfully (Shakspeare). 4. On good terms 
«Colliery. 


Faiz. s. 1. A beauty ; elliptically a. fair 
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woman (Dryden). 2. Honesty; just dealing 
(Arbuthnot). ry 
Farr, a greater kind of market, granted to 
a town, by privilege, for the more speedy and_ 
commodious providing of such things as the 
place stands in need of. The word fair is 
formed from the French jfoire, which signifies 
the same thing; and foire is by some derived 
from the Latin forum, market; by others from 
the Latin feriw, because anciently fairs were 
always held in those places where the wakes,. 
or feasts of the dedications of churches, called 
ferie, were held. It is ineident to a fair, that 
persons should. be free from being arrested in it 
for any other debt or contract than what was 
‘contracted in the same; or, at-least, promised 
to be paid there. These fairs are generally kept 
once or twice a year; and, by statute, they 
shall not be held longer than they ought, by the 
lords thereof, on pain of their being seized into 
the king’s hands, &e. Also, proclamation is 
to be made, how long they are to continue ;- 
and no person shall sell any goods after the 
time of the fair is ended, on forfeit of double 
the value, one-fourth to.the prosecutor and the 
rest to the king. There is a toll usually paid 
in fairs on the sale of goods, and for stallage, — 
‘picage, &c.. ) | Pua 
Fairs abroad are either free, or charged with 
toll and impost. The privileges of free fairs: 
consist chiefly, first, in that all traders, &c. 
‘whether natives or foreigners, are allowed to 
enter the kingdom,. and are under the royal 
protection, exempt from duties, impositions, 
tolls, &c. Secondly, that merchants, in going 
or returning, cannot be molested or arrested, 
or their goods stopped. ‘They are established 
by letters patent from the prince. Fairs, par- 
ticularly free fairs, make a very considerable 
article in the commerce of Europe, especially 
that of the Mediterranean, and inland parts of 
Germany, &c. ! . 
* The principal British fairs, are, 1. Sturbridge 
fair, near Cambridge,. formerly the largest: in 
Britain ; but lately it has somewhat declined. 
2. Bristol has two fairs, very near as great as 
that of Sturbridge. 3. Exeter. 4. West Ches- 
ter. 5. Edinburgh. 6. Wheyhill; and, 7. 
Burford fair ; both for sheep. 8.. Pancras fair, 
in Staffordshire, for saddle-horses, 9. Bartho- 
lomew-fair, at London, for lean and Welsh 
black cattle. 10. St. Faith’s, in Norfolk, for 
Scotch runts. 11. Yarmouth and Lowestofft 
fishing-fairs for herrings, the only fishing-fairs 
in Great Britain. 12. Ipswich butter-fair. 13. 
Woodborough-hill, in Dorsetshire, for West 
country manufactures, as kerseys, druggets, 8c. 
14. Two cheese-fairs at Chipping Norton: with 
innumerable other fairs, besides weekly mar-- 
kets, for all sorts of goods, as well our own. as 
of foreign growth. - 
The principal fairs abroad are at Frankfort,. 
Leipsic, Novi, Riga, Archangel, St. Germain, 
Lyons, Beaucaire, &. 
FaiR-MAID-OF-KENT, in botany. See 
RANUNCULUS. an | ’ 
FAIRBURN WATER... A_sulphureous: 
water in the county of Ross, in North Britain.. 
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FAIRFAX (Edward), an English poet. He 
‘was the son of sir Thomas Fairfax, of Denton, 
in Yorkshire, and discovered, when young, a 
lively taste for poetry: he translated 'Tasso’s 
poem of Godfrey of Bullogn into English verse, 
which was greatly admired by king James and 
‘Charles I;° He died about 1032, at his seat in 
Yorkshire, ae dis 

FAIRFORD, a town of Gloucestershire, 
with a market on Thursday. The church was 
built for the sake of the glass, taken in a ship 
going to Rome. It has 28 large windows, cu- 
riously painted with scripture histories, in ex- 
tremely beautiful colours, and designed by the 
famous Albert Durer, Lat. 51.40 N. Lon. 
1.44 W. . | 3 

AIRING. s. A present given at, or brought 
from, afair. . ; 

FAIR ISLE, an island of the Northern 
ocean, between Shetland and Orkney, from 
both which its high towering rocks are visible. 

FANRLY. ad. (from fair.) 1. Beautifully. 
2. Commodiously; conventently (Dryden). 
3. Honestly; justly; without shift (Bacon). 
4, Ingenuously ; plainly ; openly (Pope). 5. 
Candidly ;. without sinistrous interpretations 
(Dryden). 6. Without violence to right reason 
(Dryden): 7« Without blots (Shakspeare). 
8. Completely ; without any deficience (Spen.). 

FAURNESS. s. (from fair.) 1. Beauty ; 
elegance of form (Sidney). 2. Honesty; can- 
dout; mgenuity (Atierbury). 

FA/IRSPOKEN. a. (from fair and speak.) 
‘Bland and civil in language and address 
(Hooker). ) 

FAIRY. (Neither Johnson nor any of his 
_predecessors have been able to trace the origin 
of this term: like the term geni?, which has 
also been supposed to be derived from the La- 
tin, it is pnre genuine Saracenic ; and exists 
literally both in the Arabic and Persian, nearly 
in the same sense in which we use it.) In ori- 
ental traditions and romances, a sort of deity, or 
imaginary genius, conversant on the earth, and 
distinguished by a variety of, fantastical actions 
either good or bad. Among ourselves they are 
most usually represented as females of an order 
superior to human nature, yet subject to wants, 
passions, accidents, and even death ; sprightly 
and benevolent while young and handsome ; 
morose, peevish, and malignant, if ugly, or in 
_ the decline of their beauty ; fond of appearing 
in white, whence, by credulous people, they 
were often called the white ladies. 

_ Fairy CIRCLE, or RING, a phenomenon 
pretty frequent in the fields, &c. supposed by 
the vulgar to be traced by the fairies in their 
dances. Their are two kinds of it; one of 
about seven yards in diameter, containing a 
round bare path, a foot broad, with green grass 
in the middle of it. ,The other is of different 
extent, encompassed with a circumference of 
gtass.. Messrs. Jessop and Walker, 'in the 
Philosophical Transactions, ascribe them to 
lightning ; and Mr. Nicholson, in his Journal 
{vol. 1. p. 546.) has related some circumstances 
observed by himself after a thunder-storm, 
which show that in some instances these fairy 
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rings are really produced by explosions of lights 
ning. Still, however, it is admitted as incofi- 
trovertible, that in many cases the rings are 
caused by the running of a fungus, : 

Mr: Gough; Mr.’ Florian-Jolly;. and Dr. 
Wollaston, have recently written upon this 
subject.. But it is, nevertheless, still shrouded 
1 some obscurity, 

_ Farry. a. 1, Given by fairies. 
ing to fairies (Shakspeare 
FA/IRYSTONE, s. A stone found in gravel4 
its, 
FAISANS, an island in the river Bidassoa, 
which separates France from Spain, It is also 
called the island of Conference, because Lewis 
XIV. and Philip 1V. here swore to observe the 
peace of the Pyrenées, in 1660, after 24 con- 
ferences between their ministers. Here also 
the hostages of France and Spain are received 
and delivered, it being considered as a neutral 
place. It is situate between Andaye and Fon- 
tarabia. Lat. 43.20 N. Lon.1. 46 W. 

FAISTENBERGER (Anthony), a painter 
of Inspruck, born in 1678, and died in 1722: 
His landscapes are pleasing, and the buildings 
are designed in the Roman taste: The scenes 
are generally solemn, though enlivened by cas= 
cades, rivers, and rocks ; the trees aré natural, 
their foliage touched with spirit, and the co- 
louring is real nature. He had a younger 
brother called Joseph, whose manner so re 
sembles that of Anthony as hardly to be: dis= 
tinguished from it. _. . 

FAITH. s. (foi, French.) 1. Belief of the 
revealed truths of religion (Hooker. Hammond). 
2. The system of revealed truths held by the 
christian church (4ects), 3. Trust in God 
(Swift). 4. Tenet held (Shkakspegre). 5. 
Trust in the honesty or veracity of another. 4. 
Fidelity ; unshaken adherence (Milton). 7. 
Honour ; social confidence (Dryden). 8. Sins 
cerity; honesty; veracity (Shakspeare). 9. 
Promise given (Shakspeare). spit 

Fairu, Fipgs, in antiquity, as denoting 
honesty or fidelity was deified by the Romans, 
and represented with an erect open air, and 
dressed in a thin robe, so fine that one might 
see through it. ‘This deity is also. represented 
as very old and grey-headed ; and she appears 
on medals as giving her hand, and sometimes 
only by two hands joined together. - 

FarrH, in philosophy and theology, that as 
sent which we give to a proposition advanced by 
another, the truth of which we do not immedi~ 
ately perceive from our own reason or experi~ 
ence ; or it is a judgment or assent of the 
mind, the motive whereof is not any intrinsic 
evidence, but the authority, or testimony, of 


2. Belong 


some other who reveals or relates it. 


Hence, as there are two kinds of authorities 
and, testimonies, the one of God, and the other 
of man, faith becomes distinguished into divine 
and human. | : 

_ Farru (Divine), is that founded on the au- 


thority of God ;.or it is that assent we give to 


what is revealed by God. | . 
The objects of this faith, therefore, are mat« 


ters of revelation, 
OOe 
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Fait (Huinan), is that whereby we be- 


lieve what is told us by men. 

The object hereof is matter of human testi- 
mony and evidence. 

_£arru, in practical theology, makes the first 
of the theological virtues or graces. 

Faith in God, in this sense, denotes such a 
conviction of his being, perfections, character, 
and government, as bioduees love, trust, wor- 
ship, obedience, and resignation. Faith in 
Christ, as it has been loosely defined by some, 
is a mere assent to the gospel as true; but ac- 
cording to others, it signifies such a persuasion 
that he is the Messiah, and such a desire and 
expectation of the blessings which he has pro- 
mised in his gospel to his sincere disciples, as 
engage the mind to fix its dependence upon him, 
and subject itself to him in all the ways of holy 
obedience ; and thus defined it is a very exten- 
~ sive principle, and includes in its nature &nd in- 
separable effects the whole of moral virtue. In 
this sense it has been said, that under the gos- 
pel a man is justified by faith. Faith, likewise, 
in respect to futurity, is a moral pyinciple, im- 
plying sucha conviction of the reality and im- 
portance of a future state as is sufficient to 
regulate the temper and conduct. 

FANTHBREACH. s. (faith and breach.) 
Breach of fidelity; disloyalty ; perfidy (Shak- 
speare). ( 

FAVTHED. a. (from faith.) Honest ; sin- 
cere: not in use (Shakspeare). 

FAVTHFUL. a. (faith and full.) 1. Firm 
in adherence to the truth of religion (Ephe- 
-sians), 2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the 
allegiance or duty professed (Milton). 3. 
Honest; upright; without fraud (Numbers). 
4. Observant of compact or promise (Dry- 


den). 

FAITHFULLY. ad. 1. With firm belief 
in religion. 2. With fuil confidence in God. 
3. With strict adherence to duty (Shabspeare). 
4. Without failure of performance (Dryden). 
5. Sincerely ; with strong promises (Bacon). 
6. Honestly; without fraud (South). 7. Con- 
fidently.; steadily (Shakspeare). 


FAVTHFULNESS. s. (from faithful.) 1. 
Honesty ; veracity (Psalms). 2. Adherence to 


duty ; loyalty (Dryden). 

BAUTHLESNESS. s. (from faithless.) 1. 
Treachery; perfidy. 2. Unbelief as to revealed 
religion. : 

FAITHLESS. a. (from faith.) 1. With- 
out belief in the revealed truths of religion ; un- 
converted (Hooker). 9%. Perfidious ; disloyal ; 
net true to duty (Shakspeare). 

FAITHORNE (William), an English 
painter and engraver. He was a soldier in the 
royal army during the civil wars, and was 
taken prisoner by Cromwell. On obtainin 
his liberty he went to France, where he studie 
under Champaigne. After his return to Eng- 
land he practised both painting in miniature 
and engraving, but chiefly the latter. He also 
published a book in drawing, graving, and etch- 
ing. He died in 1691, aged about 75. His 
son, William Faithorne, was a good engraver 
ia mezzotinto. —~ 
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FA‘/ITOUR. s. (faitard, Fr.) A scoun- — 
drel ; a rascal ; a mean fellow: obsolete (Spen.). 

FAKE. s. A coil of rope (Harris). 

FAKENHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a — 
market on Thursdays. Lat. 52.53 N. Lon. 
0. 58 E. 

FAKIRS, Indian monks or friars. They 
outdo the severity and mortification of the an- 
cient anchorets or solitaries. Some of them 
make a vow of continuing all their lifetime in 
one posture, and keep it effectually. Others 
never lie down; but continue in a standing 
posture, all their lives, supported only by a 
stick, or rope under their arm-pits. Some 
mangle their bodies with scourges and knives. 
They look upon themselves to have conquered 
every passion, and triumphed over the world ; 
and accordingly scruple not, as if in a state of 
innocence, to appear entirely naked in public. 
The common people of East India are thorough- 
ly persuaded of the virtue and innocence of the 
fakirs ; notwithstanding’ which they are ac- 
cused of committing the most enormous crimé¢s 
in private, 

It is more than probable, these Indian friars 
have some secret art to lull their senses asleep, 
in order to render themselves in a great mea- © 
sure insensible of the excessive torments they 
voluntarily undergo. Ovington assures us that, 
‘© as he was one day in an assembly of fakirs, 
he observed that they drank opiates infused in 
water; the intoxicating virtue whereof was 
enough to turn their brain.” Fae. 

The garment of the chief fakirs consists of 
three or four yards of orange-coloured linen, 
which they'tie round them, and a tiger’s skin, 
which hangs over their shoulders. ‘The hair is 
v«oven in tresses, and forms a kind of turban. 
The superior of the fakirs is distinguished from 
the rest by having a greater number of pieces 
in his garment, and by a chain of iron, two 
yards long, tied to his leg. When he designs 
to rest in any place, a garment is spread upon 
the ground, on which he sits and ‘gives andi- 
ence, whilst his disciples publish his virtues. 
Some persons of quality in India have become 
fakirs: among others, five great lords belong- 
ing to the court of Cha-gehan, mogul of the 
Indies. It is said, there are about two millions 
of fakirs in the East Indies. 

~ FALAISE, a town of France, in the depart- 
ment of Calvados, with a castle, and one of the 
finest towers in France. It is remarkable for 
being the birth-place of William the Conqueror. 
It has a good trade in serges, linen, and lace. 
Lat. 48.53 N. Lon.0.2 W. 

FALCA'DE. s. (from fala, falcis, Latin.) 
A horse is said to make falcades, when he 
throws himself upon his haunches two or three 
times as in very quick curvets (Farrier’s Dict.). 

FA‘LCATED. a. (falcatus, Lat.) Hooked; 
bent like a reaping hook (Harris). 

FALCAI'TION. s. Crookedness; form like 
that of a reaper’s hook (Brown). 

FALCIFORM PROCESS. ( falciformis ; 
from falx, a scythe, and forma, resemblance.) 
The falx. A process of the dura mater, that 
arises from the grista galli, separates the hemi- 
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FAL 
spheres of the brain, and terminates in the ten- 
torum. 

FA/LCHION. s. ( faulchion, fauchon, Fr.) 
A short, crooked, sword, or scymetar. 

FALCO, in zoology, a genus of the class 
aves, order accipitres. Bill hooked, the base 
covered with a cere; lead covered with close 
set feathers ; Po itic bifid. 

These, for the most part, are a rapacious 
tribe, and feed on putrid carcases ; yet seldom, 
and never but when pressed by extreme hunger, 
attack living animals ; they are bold, andfl y with — 
great speed when high in the air, but slowly in. 


smell, and are very quick-sighted : not gregari- and foxes : its 
‘artaws. 

their-nests, which are called eyries, a- term, © 6. F. serpentarius. Secretary vulture, 
~ Dlack 3; hind-head crested ; tail-feathers 
cir nests’ o at the tips, the two middle ones longest; legs 
ked than in the vul- very long. Inhabits interior Africa, and the 
oval, placed in the Philippine islands ; 
cere; legs and feet scaly; middle and outer smaller animals. 

A hundred and ‘thirty-six 


y 
+ 


pose long feathers ; 


ous; generally build in clefts of impendin rocks. 
8 of s aes Aas 


a 


ich merely implies a place of eggs ; 


hem make their nests on the 
ore hool 


however, w 


ground : the bill m | 
ture tribe ; nostrils small, 
toes connected. ; 
species, including the tribes of eagle, falcon, 
and osprey ; some birds improperly termed vul- 
tures, kite, hawk, buzzard, ring-tail, ier hol 
and hobby, scattered over the four continents 
of the globe ; of which twenty-four are found 
in the interior or on thereieisabt our own 
country. See Nat. Hist. pl. xev. xeviii. c. 
evi. and cxvi. 

1. F. ossifragus. Osprey. Cere and legs yel- 
Jow, the latter somewhat downy ; body ferru- 
ite tail-feathers white on the inner side. 


great spirit, inconseque 
mals feftiausich Soyeg 


were taken-up by: 


Golden eagle. 


away with infants to its nest: yet in both the 
theft was discovered time enough to extricate 


low ; 


> t 


Asia, and A 


its lower regions; have an exquisite sense of — 


- 


pees i. 
- legs yello 


CO. 


them without essential damage. Very long~ 
lived, many instances occurring of its existing 
upwards of a century ; whence probably the 
allusion of the psalmist, “* thy youth is renew- 
ed like the eagle’s.” Being capable of enduring 
abstinence ; instances have occurred of its 
continuing for upwards of twenty days without 
food of any kind. igh 

4. F. falcus. Ring-tailed eagle. Cere yel- 
w3 legs downy, rusty; back brown; ‘tail 
with a white band. Another variety, with a 
white tail with a brown tip. Inhabits Europe, 
ay: America : builds on lofty rocks; is 
trained by the Tartars to hunt hares, antelopes, 
quill-feathers are used to. mount 


Body 
white 


three feet high; feeds on 


| 6. Fharpyja. Crested eagle. Head crested 
i body beneath variegated, 
nhabits South America ; size of a sheep; is 
said to be able to cleave a man’s skull at a 
stroke ; erecis the crest in the form of a coro- 
net 
7. F. barbatus. - Bearded eagle. Whitish- 
fiery red; back brown; a black stripe above 
and beneath the eyes. ‘Two other varieties 
from difference or different disposition of co- 
lours. Inhabits the Alps; the two last varie- 
ties the mountains of Persia: four feet long ; 
builds in holes of inaccessible rocks ; preys on 
alpine quadrupeds ; and will attack men when 
asleep : flies in flocks. 
8. F. Gallicus.-French eagle. Bill cinereous ; 
legs naked, yellowish ; body grey-brown; be- 
neath (in the male) whitish, with reddish 


ril, ra 
ne, Austriacus, “Austrian kite. Cere and. 
yvlegs somewhat downy; body 
above chesnut, beneath brickdust colour spot- 
ted with brown; tail forked. Inhabits the 
woods of Austria; size of e. milvus; feeds on 
birds and hats. 

11. F. haliaetos. Bald buzzard. Cere and 
feet blue ; body brown above, white beneath ; 
head white. 

€, Another variety. Cere cinereous, legs 
pale ; body above grey, beneath whitish ; 
tail equal. 7" 
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y» Tail’ brown, colour of the body, crown 

‘ black, or brown variegated with white ; 
belly white. 

. Body rusty brown ; a white line from the 
upper mandible through the region of the 
eyes to the hind head, which is also white, 
Tnhabits Europe, America, and Siberia, 
in. marshy places, building among the 
reeds ; nearly'two feet long ; feeds on ducks 
and fishes, which it catches by diving 
for. mp 

12. F.antillarum. Mansfenny. Body brown; 

belly white; crown black. Inhabits the Wesf 

Indian islands; eighteen inches long; feeds on 

birds and reptiles; legs and claws very large 

and strong. 

13. F. orientalis... Oriental hawk. Legs 
lead colour; above the eyes a ferruginous streak ; 
head and body aboye dusky brown, beneath 
rusty brown ; tail spotted with white. Inha- 
bits Japan: seventeen inches long. 

14. F, butes. Buzzard. 
low; body brown; belly pale with brown spots. 
Inhabits our own country and Europé at large ; 
twenty inches long; feeds on birds, insects, 
and smaller animals ; varies in its colours. 

15: F. sruginosus. Moor buzzard. Cere 
greenish ; body grey ; crown, chin, arm-pits, 
and legs yellow. Inhabits England and Eu- 
rope generally; twenty-one inches long ; builds 
its nest in marshy places; lives on fishes, aqua- 
tic birds and rabbits ; varies in colour. 

16. F. palumbarius. Goshawk. Cere black, 
edged with yellow ; legs yellow ; body brown ; 
tail-feathers with pale bands; eye-brows white. 
Inhabits England and Europe generally, as also 
North America; twenty-two inches long ; de- 
yours poultry; and was formerly much used in 
falconry. 

17. F.communis. Common falcon. Yearly 
falcon. Aged falcon. Body brown, the fea- 
thers edged with rusty; tail with darker trans- 
verse bands ; bill blueish-ash ; cere, irids, and 
legs yellow. 


os 


é. Another variety : inclining to brown. | 
_ y. Back gibbous. ' 
é. Head, neck, and breast with brown spots. 


Entirely white ; with scarcely visible yel- 

low spots. 

&. Uniformly brownish black. 

. Wings spotted. ; 

. Body above brown with darker spots ; be- 
neath white with brown spots. 
_ 4. Spotted with black and red. 

_ y» Body beneath reddish tawny. 

a. Breast yellow with rusty spots; wings to- 
wards the tips spotted with white. In- 
habits Europe and North America: the 
varieties marked «. China; 1. Hudson’s 
bay; x. India. Larger than the goshawk; 
feeds on partridges.. Bill dusky or lead 
colour ; body beneath white, with dusky, 
heart-shaped spots ; tail dotted with white; 
claws black. 

_ 18. F. gyrfalco. Brown gyrfalcon: Cere 
blue ; legs yellow ; body brown, with cinereous 
bands beneath ; sides of the tail white. In- 
habits Europe; preys on herons, cranes, and 
pigeons. . 3 


™™ 
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Cere and legs yel-' 


19. F. lannarius. Lanner. Cere yellows 
legs and bill blue; body beneath with black 
longitudinal spots. Two other varieties, dif- 
fering in. shade or disposition of colour, but not 
essentially.. Inhabits England, Sweden, Tar- 
tary, and other parts of Europe; size of a buz- 
zard ;. migrates ; builds its nest in low trees ; 
and is much esteemed in falconry. 

20. F.cyaneas.’ Hen-harrier. » Cere white ; 
legs tawny; body hoary-blue; a white arch 
ever the eyes surrounding the chin. Inhabits 
England, other parts of Europe, and Africa : 
seventeen inches long. 

21. F, tinnunculus.~ Restril. Cere and 
legs yellow; back purplish-red, with black 
spots ; breast with brown streaks ; tail round- — 
ed. Two other varieties, from difference. or 
different dispositions of colour. Inhabits Eng- 
land, Siberia, and other parts of Europe, on 
the tops of old buildings; migrates into the 
north early in the spring; preys on mice, small 


-birds and insects ; and was formerly trained for 


catching game, 

22. F. nisus. Sparrow-hawk. Cere green ; 
legs yellow; belly white waved with grey ; 
tail with blackish bands. ‘Two other varieties. 

¢. Back spotted with white, 
y- Body entirely white, Inhabits England 
and Europe generally, Africa, and Ma- 

_deira;,the male twelve inches long, the 
female fifteen; very bold; preys on poultry, 
partridges, pigeons, and small birds; and 
is taught to catch larks. 

23. F. vespertinus. Ingrian falcon. Cere, 
legs, and eye-lids yellow ; vent and thighs rusty, 
Inhabits Ingria, Russia, and Siberia; builds 
on the top branches of trees, or takes possession 
of the magpie’s nest ; preys on quails, and goes 
abroad chiefly in the evening and at night ; 
size of a pigeon. 

24. F. subbuteo, Hobby. Cere and legs 
yellow; back brown; nape white; belly palish 
with oblong brown spots. Another variety. 
from slight difference of colour. —Inhabits 
England, Siberia, and other parts of Europe: 
twelve inches long; preyson larks, which are so 
terrified by their appearance as to fly to man- 
kind for protection. 

25. F. esolon.. Merlin. Cere and legs 
yellow ; head ferruginous ; body above blueish- 
ash, with rusty spots and stripes ; beneath yel- 
lowish-white with oblong spots.. Inhabits 
Europe: twelve inches long; and migrates 
southerly on the approach of winter. Is seen 
not uncommonly in our own country. There 
are three other varieties with a trivial variance 
of colour; inhabiting the West India islands, 
or New York: about nine inches long. 

26. F. pumilins. Tiny falcon. Legs yel- 
low ; body brown-ash, ‘beneath whitish with 
blackish bars ; crown whitish, Inhabits Cay- 
enne: the smallest of the entire genus, being 
hardly six inches long. | 

The common or yearly falcon is the bird 
most usually employed in ancient times in the 
sport or science of falconry. He is superior to 
all others for courage,  docility, gentleness, 
and nobleness of nature... Several authors take 
the name,falcon to have been occasioned by its 


FAL 
«rooked talons or pounces, which resemble a 
falx or sickle. Giraldus derives it & falcando, 
because it. flies in a curve. The falcon, or 
falcon gentle, is both for the fist and for the 
lure. In the choice, take one that has wide 
nostrils, high and large eye-lids, a large black 
eye; a round head, somewhat full on the top ; 
barb feathers on the clap of the beaks, which 
should be short, thick, and of an azute co- 
lour ; the breast large, round, and fleshy; and 
the thighs, legs, and feet, large and strong; 
with the sezr of the foot soft and blueish: the 
pounces should be black, with wings long and 
crossing the train, which should be short and 
very pliable. The name falcon is confined to 
the female: for the male is much smaller, 
weaker, and less courageous than the female ; 
and therefore is denominated ¢assle, or tircelet. 
The falcon is excellent at the river, brook, and 
even field ; and flies chiefly at the larger game, 
as wild-goose, kite, crow, heron, crane, pye, 
shoveler, &c. The custom of carrying a falcon 
about extended to many countries, and was 
esteemed a distinction of a man of rank. The 
Welsh had a saying, that you may know a 
re by his hawk, horse, and greyhound. 
n fact, a person of rank seldom went without 
one on his hand. Harold, afterwards king of 
England, is painted going upon a most im- 
portant embassy, with a hawk on his hand and 
a dog under hisarm. Henry VI. is represent- 
ed at his nuptials attended by a nobleman and 
his falcon. Even the ladies were not without 
them in earlier times ; for in an ancient sculp- 
ture in the church of Milton Abbas, in Dor- 
setshire, appears the consort of king Athelstan 
with a falcon on her royal fist tearing a bird. 
FALCONER, a person who brings up, 
tames, and manages birds of prey; as falcons, 
hawks, &c. (See Fatcowry.) The grand 
seignor usually keeps 6000 falconers in his ser- 
vice. The French king had a grand falconer, 
which was an office dismembered from that 
of great hunt, grand venur. Historians take 
notice of this post as early as the year 1250. 
' Fatconer (William), a Scotch poet, who 
published, about 1762, an ingenious poem, 
ealled the Shipwreck. He also wrote an ode 
to the duke of York, which procured him the 
patronage of that prince. Falconer was a 
sailor, and compiled a very useful work, en- 
titled, The Marine Dictionary. He went out 
in 1769 in the Aurora frigate, which was never 
heard of after sailing from the Cape of Good 
Hope for the East Indies. 


~. FALCONET. See Fauconert. 
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- FALCONRY, or Fauconry, the art of 
taming, managing, and tutoring, birds of prey, 
particularly falcons and hawks ; and employing 


them with advantage in the pursuit of game ; 


ealled also hawking. 

- Professor Beckmann shews that so early as 
the time of Ctesias, hares and foxes were hunt- 
ed in India by means of rapacious birds, The 
account of Aristotle, however, is still more to 
the purpose, and more worthy of notice. °° In 
Thrace (says he) the men go out to catch birds 
with hawks. The men beat the reeds and 
bushes which grow in marshy places, in ‘order 
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to raise the small birds, which the hawks pur- 
sue and drive to the ground, where the fowlers 
kill them with poles.” The same account is 
to be found in another book ascribed also to 
Aristotle; and which appears, at any rate, to 
be the work of an author not much younger. 
Respecting Thrace, which is situated above 
Amphipolis, a*wonderful thing is told, which 
might appear incredible to those who had never 
heard it before. It is said that boys go out into 
the fields, and pursue birds by the assistance of 
hawks. When they have found a place con- 
venient for their purpose, they cail the hawks 
by their names, which immediately appear as 
soon as they hear their voices, and Sce the 
birds into the bushes, where the boys knock 
thern down with’ sticks and seize them. -What 
is still more wonderful, when these hawks lay 
hold of any birds themselves, they throw them 
to the fowlers ; but the boys, in return, give 
them some share of the prey. . De miralilibus 
auscultad. cap..128. : 

Other writers after Aristotle, such as Anti- 

gonus, Ailian, Pliny, and Phile, have also 
given an account of this method of fowling 
Aiilian, who seldom relates any thing without 
some alteration or addition, says, that in Thrace 
nets; were used, into which the birds were 
driven by the hawks; and in this he is follow- 
ed’ by the poet Phile. lian, also, in another 
place describes a manner of hunting with 
hawks in India, which, es we are told by seve- 
ral travellers, is still practised in Persia, where 
it is: well understood, and by other eastern 
nations. 
» « The Indians (says he) hunt hares and 
foxes in the following manfer: they do not 
employ dogs, but eagles, crows. and, above all, 
kites, which they catch when young, and train 
for that purpose. They let loose a tame hare 
or fox, with a piece of flesh fastened to it, and 
suffer these birds to fly after it, in order to seize 
ithe flesh, which they are fond of, and which, 
on their return, they receive as the reward of 
their labour. When thus instructed to pursue 
their prey, they are sent after wild foxes and 
hares in the mountains; these they follow in 
hopes of obtaining their usual food, and soon 
catch them and bring them back to their mas- 
ters, as we are informed by Ctesias. Instead of 
the flesh, however, which was fastened to the 
tame animals, they receive as food the entrails 
of the wild ones which they have caught.” 

It seems, therefore, that. the Greeks received 
from India and Thrace the first information 
respecting the method of fowling with birds of 
prey ; but it does not appear that this practice 
was introduced among them at a very early 
period. In Italy, however, it must have been 
very common, for Martial and Apuleius speak 
of itas a thing every where known ; the former 
calls a hawk the fowler’s servant. : 

Falconry, however, was practised with far 
more spirit and universality among the ancient 
Britons than among any other nation whatever. 
It commenced at least as early as the middle of 
the fifth century, and was cultivated as late as 
to the fifteenth or sixteenth, and seems at 
leveth to have fallen a sacrifice to the introduc- 
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tion of gunpowder and the field-sports to which 
gunpowder gave rise. In its zenith of estima- 
tion and practice, a degree of consequence and 
dignity was attached to the art of falconry, 
which may well excite our surprise at the pre- 
sent moment. From the household regula- 
tions of Howel Dha, prince of Wales, in 942, 
we learn that the grand falconer ranked fourth 
in the order of precedency among the twenty- 
four chief officers of the Welsh court; and 
was limited to three draughts of strong pota- 
tion or metheglin at the royal table, lest from 
intoxication he should neglect his hawks. 
When this exalted courtier succeeded in his 
sport, the prince rose to meet him, and some- 
times held his stirrup. At an early period of 
English history a similar degree of distinction 
appears to have been-conferred on the same 
amusement by the English court. The office 
of grand falconer of England is still hereditary 
in the duke of St. Alban’s family, as that of 
master of the game is in the duke of Grafton’s. 
No hawks, however, are now kept; but the 
salary attached to the office continues, and 
amounts to 982/. 10s. per annum ; independ- 
ently of an additional sum of 30/. foreach 
Junar month, making together 1372]. 10s. 
There are various deductions upon this gross 
amount: so that the net produce is reduced to 
about a thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

FA’LDAGE. s. (faldagium, barbarous 
Lat.) A privilege of setting up folds for sheep 
in any field within the manor (Harris). 

FA/LDING. s. A kind of coarse cloth. 

FA'LDSTOOL. s. (fald or fold and stool.) 
A kind of stool placed at the south side of the 
altar, at which the kings of England kneel at 
their coronation. 

FALDWORTH, among our old writers, a 
person of sufficient age to be reckoned of some 
decennary. 

FALERITT, in ancient geography, a town of 
Etruria, on the west or right side of the Tiber : 
the people of the town and territory were called 
Faliscit. They made an excellent kind of 
sausage, called by Martial Venter Faliscus. 

FALEZIN, a town of European Turkey, 
remarkable for a battle between the Turks and 
Russians, and for being the place where peace 
was concluded between those powers, in 1711. 
Lat. 45. 30 N. Lon. 27.0 E. 

FALKENBERG, a strong town of Upper 
Saxony, in Germany. Lat. 53. 35 N. Lon. 
15. 58 E. 

FALKENBURG, a maritime town of 
Sweden, seventeen miles N. W. of Helmstadt. 
Lat. 56.52 N. Lon. 12.50 E. 

FA’/LKIA, in botany, a genus of the class 
hexandria, order digynia. Calx one-leafed ; 
corol one-petalled ; campanulate ; styles two ; 
seeds four. One species; a Cape plant, with 
Hiya: stem ; leaves entire, and cut at the 


ase. 

FALKIN GHAM, a town in Lincolnshire, 
with a market on Thursdays. Lat. 52. 48 N. 
Lon. 0. 20 W. 

FALKIRK, a handsome town of Stirling- 
shire, in Scotland, chiefly supported by the 
great markets for Highland cattle, called trysts, 
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which are held in its neighbourhood thrice a 
year : 15,000 head of cattle are sometimes sold 
atone tryst. Lat. 55.57 N. Lon. 45. 8 W. 
Here are 8,838 inhabitants, 

FALKLAND, a borough of Fifeshire, in 
Scotland, at the foot of one of the beautiful 
green hills called the Lomonds. Here are the 
magnificent ruins of a royal palace, some apart- 
ments of which are still inhabited. Lat. 56. 
18 N. Lon. 3.7 W. 

FALKLAND ISLANDS, a cluster of islands 
near the Magellanic Streights. The English 
took possession of these islands in the name of 
his Britannic majesty in 1764, but abandoned 
them in 1774. 

To FALL, v. n. pret. I fell; compound 
pret. I have fallen or faln. (-eallan, Saxon.) 
1. To drop from a higher place (Shakspeare). 
2.'To drop from an erect to a prone posture. 
3. To drop ; to be held no longer (Acés). 4. 
To move down any descent (Burnet). 5. To 
drop ripe from the tree (Isaiah). 6. To pass 
atthe outlet: as a river (Arbuthnot). 7. To 
be determined to‘ some particular direction 
(Cheyne). 8. To apostatize; to depart from 
faith or goodness (Milton). 9. To die by vio- 
lence (Milton). 10. To come to a sudden end 
(Davies). 11. To be degraded from a high 
station (Shakspeare). 12. To decline from 
power or empire (dddison). 13. To enter into 
any state worse than the former (Dryden). 14. 
To decrease; to be diminished (Arbuthnot). 
15. To ebb; to grow shallow. 16. To de- 
crease in value; to bear less price. 17. To 
sink ; not to amount to the full (Bacon). 18. 
To be rejected; to become null (Locke). 19. 
To decline from violence to calmness GShak- 
speare). 20. To enter into any new state of 
the body or mind (Anolles). 21. To sink into 
an air of discontent or dejection of the look 
(Bacon). 22. To sink below something in 
comparison. 23. To happen; to befall 
(Donne). 24.'To come by chance; to light 
on (Shakspeare). 25. To come in a stated 
method (Holder). 26. To come unexpectedly 
(Boyle). 27. To begin any thing with ardour 
and vehemence (Hale). 28. To handle or 
treat directly (Addison). 29. To come vin- 
dictively (Chronicles). 30.To come by any 
mischance to any new possessor (Knolles). 31. 
To drop or pass by carelessness or imprudence 
(Swift). 32. To come forcibly and irresistibly 
(Acts). 33. To become the property of any 
one by lot, chance, or otherwise (Denham). 
34. To languish; to grow faint (Addison). 
35. To be born; to be yeaned (Mortimer). 
36. To Fat away. To grow lean (Arbuth- 
not). 37. To FALL away. To revolt; to 
change allegiance (Kings). 38. To FALL 
away. ‘To apostatize (Luke). 39. To Faun 
away. ‘To perish; to be lost. 40. Zo Fauu, 
away. ‘To decline gradually; to fade; to lan- 
guish (Addison). 41. To Faux back. To 
fail of a promise or purpose (Zaylor). 42. To. 
Fauu back. To recede; to give way. 43. To 
Faux down. To prostrate onesself in, adora- 
tion (Psalms). 44. To Faux down. To sink ; 
not tostand. 45. To FaLtu down. To bend 
as a suppliant, 46. Zo FALL from. To re- 
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volt; to depart from adherence (Hayward). 
47. To Fait in. To concur; to coincide. 
48. To Fatu in. To comply; to yield to. 
49. To Faux off. To separate; to be broken. 
50, To Fauu off. To perish; to die away. 
51. To FaLu off. To apostatize; to revolt, 
52. To Faux on. To begin eagerly to do any 
thing (Dryden). 53. To Fatt on. To make 
an assault (Shakspeare). 54. To FAuy over. 
To revolt ; to desert from one side to the other 
(Shakspeare). 55. To Fart out. To quar- 
rel; to jar (Sidney). 56. To Fatt out. To 
happen ;_ to befall (Hooker). 57. To Fay 
to. ‘To begin eagerly to eat (Dryden). 58. To 
Fatt to. Yo apply himself to (Pope). 50. 
T'o Fart under. ‘Vo be subject to (Taylor). 
60. To Fat under. To be ranged with (Ad. 
dison). 61. To Fauy upon. To attack; to 
invade. 62. To Fay upon, To attempt 
(Holder). 63. To Faryi upon. To rush 
against (Addison). 

Lo Faiy.v.a.1. To drop ; to let fall (Shak- 
speare). 2. Tosink ; to depress (Bacon). 3. 
To diminish; to let sink (Locke). 4. To 
yean ; to bring forth (Shakspeare). 

Fav. s. (from the verb) 1. The act of 
dropping from on high (Dryden). 2. The 
act of tumbling from an. erect posture (Siak- 
speare). 3. 'The violence suffered in dropping 
from on high (Locke). 4. Death ; overthrow ; 
destruction incurred. §, Ruin; dissolution 
(Denham). 6. Downfal ; loss of greatness ; 
declension from eminence; degradation 
(Daniel). 7. Declension of greatness, power, 
or dominion (Hooker). 8. Diminution; de- 
crease of value (Child). 9. Declension or 
diminution of sound ; cadence; close to mu- 
sic (Milton). 10. Declivity; steep descent 
(Bacon). 11. Cataract; cascade(Pope). 12. 
The outlet of a current into any other water 
(Addison). 13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf 
(Dryden). 14. Any thing that comes down 
in great quantities (L’Estrange). 15. The 
act of felling or cutting down. 

FALL oF MAN, in scripture history, that 
lamentable event by which sin and death were 
introduced into the world. The Mosaic ac- 
count of the fall is detailed in the third chapter 
of Genesis, and need not be repeated here. 
This has been the topic of fruitfal contro- 
versies, into which we are not disposed to 
enter. We do not see upon what principle any 
who call themselves Christians can deny the 
fall of man; since it was this alone which 
rendered the Christian dispensation necessary : 
it is this fact which is assumed as the basis, 
and without which there would be no place 
for the superstructure of redemption. Christ 
“* came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance ;” and we know of no hypothesis 
to account for the introduction of sin, but that 
laid before us in the Scriptures ; where also 
we are furnished with a cure for this most 
dismal of all maladies : ‘¢ for if by one man’s 
offence death reigned by one; much more 
they which receive abundance of grace, and of 
the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life by 
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one Jesus Christ. Therefore, as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men to con- 
demnation ; even so, by the righteousness of 
one the free gift came, upon all men unto justi- 
fication of life,” &c, om. v. 17, 18, 19. 

As to the deistical, or, as it is now fashion- 
able to call them, philosophical objections to 
the fall of man, those who are desirous to see 
it triumphantly proved how unphilosophical 
they are, may consult Delany’s * Revelation 
examined with Candour,” Dissertations 1, 2, 
and 6. 

FALLA/CIOUS. a, (fallacicuz, French.) 
1. Producing mistake; sophistical (South). 
2. Deceitful ; mocking expectation (Milton). 

FALLA'CIOUSLY. © ad. Sophistically ; 
with purpose to deceive (Brown). 

FALLA'CIOUSNESS, s. Tendency to. de- 
celve ; inconclusiyeness. 

FALLAICY. s. (fallacia, Latin.) So- 
phism ; logical artifice; deceitful argument 
(Sidney). 

FALLIBI’LITY. s. (from fallible.) Li- 
ableness to be deceived ; uncertainty (Watts). 

FA/LLIBLE. a. (fallo, Latin.) Liable to 
error; such as may be deceived (Zaylor). 

~FA/LLING, s. (from fall.) Indenting op- 
posed to prominence (Addison), 

FaLLING-sickness. See EPILepsia. 

FaL.tine-srars. See METEOROLOGY. 

_FALLOPIAN TUBE. See Tuga Fat- 
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FALLOPIAN LIGAMENT. See Poupart’s 
LIGAMENT. 

FALLOPIUS (Gabriel), an eminent phy- 
sician and anatomist of Modena, was born in 
1490. He discovered the tubes called thence 
Fallopian tubes, He was professor of ana- 
tomy, first at Pisa, and next at Padua, where 
he died in 1563. All his works were publish- 
ed in 3 vols. folio, at Venice, 1585 and 1606, 
and at Frankfort in 1600 and 1606. 

FA/LLOW. a. (ralepe, Saxon.) 1. Pale 
red, or pale yellow (Clarendon.) 2, Unsowed ; 
left to rest after the years of tillage (Hayward). 
3. Plowed, but not sowed (Howel). 4. Un- 
plowed ; uncultivated (Shakspeare). 5. Un- 
occupied ; neglected (Hudibras). 

Fa/LLow. s. (from the adjective.) 1. 
Ground plowed in order to be plowed again 
(Mortimer). 2. Ground lying at rest (Rowe). 

To Fa/Liow. v. x. To plow in order to.a 
second plowing (Mortimer), 

FaLLow bDzER ; deer bred in parks for the 
production of venison, as well as for orna- 
ment. The male is called a buck ; the female, 
a doe; the offspring of both a fawn: they 
slightly vary in colour, but are chiefly of a dark 
dingy brown, inclining to black, or a mottled 
sandy dun. The buck is furnished with horns, 
which he.sheds yearly: the doe has no such 
weapons for self-defence. | . 

_ The buck sheds his horns from the middle 
of April to the close of May, and for the most 
part regenerates them by the month of Sep- 
tember. The doe generally produces her young 


im the last week of May, or by the middle of 
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June. ‘The season for buck venison com- 
mences in July, and continues till about M1- 
chaelmas ; when doe venison comes in, and 
continues till January. The rutting time, or 
season of procreation, commences at the latter 
end of August, and continues during the 
greater part of September. 

Buck-hunting was formerly a much more 
common sport than at present, and a dwarf 
kind of stag-hounds, called buck-hounds, was 
kept for the purpose. The uncertainty, how- 
ever, and short duration of the chase has 
nearly destreyed the practice; and there is, in 
the present day, hardly any such thing in the 
kingdom as a pack kept solely for the purpose 

of hunting fallow deer. 

- FaLttow tanp. Land under no imme- 
diate cultivation, ploughed up and Jaid at 
rest, to acquire from its exposure to the oxygen 
of the air additional strength for the produc- 
tion of future crops. Of fallow lands there are 
two kinds, summer and winter; for which 
see HusBANDRY. 

FA/LLOWNESS. s. (from fallow.) Bar- 
yenness; an exemption from bearing fruit 
(Donne). 

FALMOUTH, a seaport of Cornwall, with 
a market on Thursday. About two centuries 
ago, there were not more than two or three 
houses, but it is now governed by a mayor, 
four aldermen, and a.town-clerk. It has a very 
noble and extensive harbour, communicating 
with a number of navigable creeks; and it is 
a flourishing town of great traffic, which has 
been much improved by its being the station 
of the packets to Spain, Portugal, and Ame- 
rica. Lat. 50.8N. Lon. 4. 58 W. 

Faitmourts, isalso the name of a tewn in 
Jamaica, on the N. coast; of one in Virgi- 
nia; and of a seaport in the ‘state of Massa- 
chusets. 

FALSE. a. (falsus, Latin.) 1. Not mo- 
tally *true; expressing that which is not 
thought (Shakspeare). 2. Not physically 
true; conceiving that which does not exist 
(Davies). 3. Supposititious; succedaneous 
(Bacon). * 4. Deceiving expectation (L’ Est.). 
5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety (Shah.), 
6. Not honest; not just (Donne). 7. Trea- 
cherous ; perfidious ; traitorous (Shakspeare). 
8. Counterfeit ; hypocritical ; not real (Dry- 
den): ; 

Fase. ad. Not truly; falsely (Shaksp.). 


Fase’ action, if brought against one - 


whereby he is cast into priscu, and dies pend- 
ing the suit, ‘the law gives no remedy in this 
case, because the truth or falsehood of the 
matter cannot appear before it is tried: and 
if the plaintiff is barred, or non-suited at com- 
mon law, regularly all the punishment is 
amercement. - in ma 
FALsz IMPRISONMENT is a trespass com- 
mitted against a person, by arresting and im- 
risoning him without just cause, contrary to 
fay" ot where a man is unlawfully detained 
without legal process: and it is also used for a 
writ which is brought for this trespass. Ifa 
person be any way unlawfully detained, it is 
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false imprisonment; and considerable damages 
are recoverable in those actions. 

Fase, when used in music, is applied to 
such chords as do not contain all the intervals 
appertaining to them in their perfect state: 
thus, a false fifth contains only six semitones. 

Fase voicr. See VoICce. 

Fabse-QUARTER. In the manage, a 
cleft or chink in the side or quarter of a 
horse’s hoof, running in an oblique or slant- 
ing direction with the horny fibres of it, from 
the coronet to its base, by which the horny 
substance of the crust is divided, and one part 
of the hoof is separated from the other, and 
consequently rendered unable to support the 
portion or share of weight which the limb 
should sustain. When the horse sets his foot 
to the ground, the crack widens, and when 
he lifts it up again the hardened edges of the 
divided hoof inclose betwixt them the tender 
and soft parts, and squeeze them so as fre- 
quently to occasion bleeding at the crack ; nor 
is this all, for it often happens that the com-. 
plaint is attended with inflammation of the 
parts, a discharge of matter, and consequent 
lameness. ‘This complaint is occasioned in 
general by a wound or bruise upon the coro- 
net, by which the continuity of parts is 
broken, for we always- find that when the 
horny fibres of the hoof are divided at their 
roots, they seldom, or perhaps never, unite 
again, but leave a blemish of a greater or less 
extent, in proportion to the size or depth of 
the wound or bruise. From this account of 
the nature of the complaint, it is evident that 
a radical cure cannot possibly be effected, 
though we have it in our power so far to pal- 
liate it as to render the horse in a measure 
useful, by adopting a shoe of such’a con- 
struction as will support the whole weight of 
the injured limb, without pressing too much 
upon the injured quarter ; for which purpose 
a round, or what is commonly termed a barred 
shoe, is undoubtedly the most proper. ‘The sur~ 
face of the hoof on and near the diseased part 
should likewise be cut down lower than the 
surface of the crust upon which the shoe is to 
‘rest, or if the hoof will not admit of cutting 
down, the shoe may be raised up from the 
weak quarter; either of which methods of 
proceeding will remave the weight from the 
diseased part, and consequently the horse will 
not halt so’ much as before. Sand and 
gravel are easily admitted into the chink or 
crack, and accumulated there till they irritate 
and inflame the parts, in consequence of 
which matter forms underneath the hoof, 
which not unfrequently ‘breaks out at the 
coronet, and. produces the most inveterate ul- 
cers—to heal which it is extremely difficult, 
on account of the sinus or fistula, commonly 
called a quittor, branching out in different di- 
rections under the hoof.—Horses that have 
this defect should be carefully attended to ; 
and when the thick hardened parts or edges of 
the crack grow too high, by which it is render- 
ed so much the deeper, and of consequence 
lodges a greater portion of sand, or other ex 
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araneous matter; these edges should be rasped 
<lown, or pared with a crooked knife, till the 
seam entirely disappears; but where there re- 
mains a blackness or appearance of eravel, the 
part must be traced further, always taking care 
not to draw blood if it can possibly be avoided. 
The crack-beinz made smooth and equal, it will 
not be easy for sand or gravel to lodge in it, 
but as the parts will be tender, it will be pro- 
per to apply an emollient poultice for a few 
days, till the soreness subsides. If the inflam- 
mation had been great, and matter had formed 
in the crack in consequence thereof, or if the 
parts have been wounded by the knife, in par- 
ing down the hardened edges, fungus may per- 
haps shoot out and become troublesome. In 
which case the hard parts’ of the hoof near 
it are to be removed, and a digestive poultice 
applied, 

FALSE ROOTS, in arithmetic and algebra, 
negative and impossible roots of numbers or 
equations. So the square root of 16 may be 
reckoned either 4 or —4, the former true, the 
latter false. The cube root of 1, is either 1, or 
—tv, or VS, the latter two 
false or imaginary. Again, if 7 be the real 
root of any cube 7°, the two false roots of it 


— will be v3, andi Mot 
2 2 


To Fatse. v. a. (from the noun.) Out of 
use. 1. To violate by failure of veracity (Spen- 
ser). 2. To deceive (Spenser).. 3. To defeat; 
to balk ; to evade (Spenser). 

FALSEHE/ARTED. a. (false and heart.) 
Treacherous ; perfidious; deceitful (Bacon). 


FA/LSEHOOD. s. (from false.) 1. Want 
of truth ; want of veracity (South). 2. Want 
of honesty; treachery (Milton). 3. A lie; a 


false assertion (Job). 4. Counterfeit ; impos- 
ture (Milton). 

. FALSELY. ad. (from false). 1. Contra- 
rily to truth; not truly (Government of the 
Tongue). 2. Erroneously ; by mistake (Smal- 
ridge). 3. Perfidiously; treacherously ; de- 
ceitfully. | 

FA/LSENESS. s. (from false.) 1. Contra- 
riety to truth. 2. Want of veracity; violation 
of promise (Z%llotson). 3. Duplicity; deceit 
(Hammond). 4, Treachery ; perfidy ; traiturous- 
ness (Rogers). 

FA'LSER. s. 
(Spenser). oe 

FALSETTO, (ltalian.) That species of 
voice ina man, the compass of which lies 
above his natural voice, and is produced by ar- 
tificial straining. ] 

FALSIFIV/ABLE. a. (from falsify.) Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupted. 

- FALSIFICATION. s. (falsification, Fr.) 
1. .The act of counterfeiting any thing so as to 
make it appear. what it is not (Bacon). 2. 
-Confutation (Broome). 

FA'LSIFIER. s. (from falsify.) 1. One 
that counterfeits ; cne that makes any thing to 
seem what it is not (Boyle). 2. A liar 
CD’ Estrange). ; 

To FA'LSIFY, v. a. (falsifier, French.) 


(from false). A deceiver 
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1. To counterfeit; to forge (Hooker). 2. To 
confute; to prove false (Addison). 3. To vio- 
late; to break by falsehood (Knolles.), | 

To Falusiry. v. n. To tell lies (South). 

FAILSITY.:s. (falsitas, Lat.) 1. False- 
hood ; contrariety to truth (Sandys). 2. A 
lie; an errour (Glanville). 

FALSTAFF. See Fasrotrr. 

FALSO BORDONE, a musical .term, 
which denotes that ground bass of an air whose 
notes move all in consecution. 

FALSTER, a little island of Denmark, 
near the entrance of the Baltic, between the 
islands of Zealand, Laland, and Mona. 

To FA'LTER. v. n. (vaultur, Islandick.) 
1. To hesitate in the utterance of words (Dry- 
den). 2. To fail in any act of the body (Shak- 
speare). 3. To fail.in any act of the under- 


standing. 


To Fa‘LTER. v. a. To-cleanse; to sift 
(Mortimer). 

FA/LTERINGLY. ad. (from falter.) With 
hesitation ; with difficulty ; with feebleness. 

FALX. (falx.) In anatomy. The falci- 
form process of the dura mater. See Farcr~ 
FORM PROCESS. 

FAMA CLAMOSA, in the judicial pro- 
cedure of the church: of Scotland, a ground of 
action before a presbytery against one of its 
members, independent of any regular com- 
plaint by a particular accuser. 

FAMAGUSTA (the ancient Arsinoe), an 
episcopal town of the island of Cyprus, in 
Asiatic Turkey. Lat. 35. 10 N. Lon.- 35. 
ep ics 

To FAIMBLE. ov. n. (fambler, Danish.) 
To hesitate in the speech (Skinner). 

FAME. s. (fama, Latin.) 1. Celebrity ; 
renown (Addison). 2. Report; rumour (Jo- 
shud), 7 

Fame (Fama), a heathen goddess, celebrat- 
ed chiefly by the poets. She is feigned to be the 
last of the race of ‘Titans produced by the earth, 
to have her palace in the air, and to havea 
vast number of eyes, ears, and tongues. 

FA/MED. a. (from fame.) Renowned ; ce- 
lebrated ; much talked of (Dryden). : 

FA'MELESS. a. Without fame (May). 

FAMES CANINA. See Buuimria. 

FAMILIAR. a. (familiaris, Latin.) 1, 
Domestic; relating to a family (Pope).. 2. 
Affable ; easy in conversation (Shakspeare). 
3. Unceremonious ; free (Sidney). 4. Well 
known (Watts), 5. Well acquainted with ; 
accustomed (Pope). 6. Common; frequent 
(Locke). 7. Easy; unconstrained (Addison). 
8. Too nearly acquainted (Camden). _ 

Fami/crar. s. 1. An intimate; one long 
acquainted (Rogers). 2. A demon supposed 
to attend at call (Shakspeare). 

FAMILIARS OF THE INQUISITION, per- 
sons who assist in apprehending such as are 
accused, and carrying them to prison. ‘They 
are assistants to the inquisitors, and are called 
familiars because they belong to his family. 

FAMILIARITY. s. (familiarité, French.). 
1. Easiness of conversation ; aflability. 2. 
Acquaintance ; habitude (Aéterbury). 3, Easy 
intercourse (Pope). 
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To FAMI'LIARIZE. v. a. (familiariser, 
French.) 1. To make easy by habitude. 2 
To bring down from a state of distant supe- 
riority (dddison). 
, FAMIVLIARLY. ad. (from familiar.) 1. 
Unceremoniously ; with freedom (Bacon). 2. 
Commonly; frequently (Raleigh). 3. Easily ; 
without formality (Pope). 

FAMULLE. (en famille, French.) In a fa- 
mily way; domestically (Sw2/2). 

FAMILIES, in natural history, any num- 
ber of individuals, whether animals, vegeta- 
bles or minerals, that resemble eachother in a 


variety of prominent natural characters. The 
term is synonymous with tribes. ~ . 
FAMILIES OF VEGETABLES. Linnéus 


(Philos. Bot.) divides the vegetable world into 
seven families. 1. Fungi, 2. Alge. 3. Mus- 
ci, or mosses. 4. Filices, or ferns. 5. Gra- 
mina, or grasses. 6. Palme, or palms. 7. 
Plante, or plants; including all. that are not 
in the foregoing families. See GenTEs. 

M. Adanson published a system, under the 
title of Familles des Plantes. And the Lich- 
field society have given their translation of 
Linnéus’s Cpe Plantarum the same title, in 
English, | 

FA/MILY. s. (familia, Latin.) 1. Those 
who live in the same house; household 
(Swift). 2. Those that descend from one com- 
mon progenitor ; a race; a generation (Num- 


bers). 3. A course of descent; a genealogy 
(Pope). 4. Aclass; a tribe; a species (Ba- 
con). 


FAMILY OF CURVES. See CurvEs. 

FA'MINE. s. (famine, French.) Scarcity 
of food ; dearth (f7Zale). 

To FA'MISH. v. a. (from fames, Latin.) 
1. To kill with hunger; to starve (Shak- 
speare). 2. 'Tokill by deprivation or denial of 
any thing necessary to life (Multon). 

To Falmisu. v.n. To die of hunger ; to suf- 
fer’extreme hunger (Shakspeare). 

‘Rabiner bn s. Want of food (Huke- 
wrt). * 

FAMOSSITY. s. (from famous.) Renown. 

FA'MOUS. a. (famosus, Lat.) Renown- 
ed; celebrated ; much talked of (Peacham). 

FA'MOUSLY. ad. With celebrity ; with 
great renown (Shakspeare). | | 

FA/MOUSNESS. s. Celebrity ; great fame. 

FAN. s. (vannus, Latin.) 1. An instrument 
used by ladies to move the air and cool them- 
selves (Atterbury). 2. Any thing spread out 
l#ke a woman’s fan (ZL Estrange). 3. The in- 
strument by which the Beaty is blown away 
when corn is winnowed (Shakspeare). 4. 
Any thing by which the air is moved (Dry- 
den). 5.@/An instrument to raise the fire 
(Hooker). & 

To Fan. via. 1. To cool or recreate with 
a fan (Spectator), 2. To ventilate; to affect 
by air put in motion (Milton). 3. To sepa- 
rate, as by winnowing (Bacon). 

Fan, a machine used to raise wind, and 
cool the air by agitating it. That the use‘of 
the fan was known to the ancients is very evi- 
dent from what Terence says, ‘“ Cape hoc fla- 
bellum, et ventulum huic sic facito ;” and from 
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Ovid. Art. Amand, i. 171. ‘* Profuit et tenues 
ventos movisse flabello.” The fans of the an- 
cients were made of different materials; but 
the most elegant were composed of peacock’s 
feathers, or perhaps painted so as to represent ° 
a peacock’s tail. 

The custom which now prevails among the 
ladies of wearing fans was borrowed from the 
east, where the hot climate renders the use of 
fans and umbrellas indispensably necessary. 
The shape and construction of our modern 
fans are too well known to need any particular 
description. ; 

Faw is also an instrument to winnow corn. 
The fan which Virgil calls mystica vannus 
Tacchi was used in initiations into the myste- 
ries of the ancients: for as the persons who 
were to be initiated into these mysteries were 
to be particularly good, this instrument, which 
separates the corn from the chaff, was a fitem- 
blem of separating the good from ‘the vicious 
and useless part of mankind. It is figura- 
tively applied in a similar manner in Luke 


1. V7. 

FANLIGHT, in architecture, a name 
given to windows of nearly a semicircular 
form, the panes of which diverge from the 
centre, in resemblance of an open fan. 


FANPALM, in botany. See Coama- 
ROPS. : 
FANA’TICISM. s. (from fanatic.) Enthu- 


siasm ; religious frenzy (Rogers). 

FANA/‘TIC. a. (fanaticus, Latin.) En- 
thusiastic; struck with a superstitious frenzy 
(Milten). i 

Fawna/tic. s. An enthusiast ; a man mad 
with wild notions of religion (D. of Piety). 

FA'NCIFUL. a. (fancy and full.) 1. Ima- 
ginative; rather guided by imagination than 
reason (/Voodward). 2. Dictated by the ima- 
gination, not the reason; full of wild images 
(Hayward). : 

FA/NCIFULLY. ad. According to the 
wildness of imagination. 

FA'NCIFULNESS. s. Addiction to the 
pleasures of imagination (Hale). 

FA/NCY. s. (phantasia, Latin.) 1. Ima- 
gination ; the power by which the mind forms 
to itself images and representations of things 
or persons. (See IMAGINATION.) 2. An opi- 
nion bred rather by the imagination than the 
reason (Clarendon). 3. Taste; idea; concep- 
tion of things (Addison). 4. pe cconcep- 
tion; thought (Shakspeare), 5. Inclination ; 
liking; fondness (Colter). 6. Caprice; hu- 
mour; whim (Dryden). 7. Frolic; idle 
scheme ; vagary (L'Estrunge). 8. Something 
that pleases or entertains (Bacon). . 

To Fa'ncy. v. n. To imagine; to believe 
without being able to prove (Locke). 

To Falncy. v. a. 1. To portray in the 
mind ; to imagine (Dryden). 2. To like; to 
be pleased with (Raleigh). 

FA’NCYMON GER. s. One who deals iv 
tricks of imagination (Shakspeare). Bok 

FA'NCYSICK. a. One whose distemper is 
in his own mind (L’ Esirange). site 

FANDANGO, a dance much practised in 
Spain, and of which the natives of tat coun- 
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try are particularly fond. Its air is lively, 
and much resembles the English hornpipe. 
(Busty). 

FANE. s. (fane, French; fanum, Latin.) 
A_temple; a place consecrated to religion 
(Philips). ” 

FA'NFARON. s. (French.) 1. A bully ; 
a hector (Dryden). 2. A blusterer; a boaster 
of more than he can perform (L’ Estrange). 

FANFARONA’DE. 's. (from fanfaron.) 
A_ bluster; a tumour of fictitious dignity. 
(Swift). 

To FANG. vw. a. (pangan, Saxon.) To 
seize; to gripe; to clutch (Shakspeare). 

Fana. s. (from the verb.) 1. The long 
tusks of a boar or other animal by which the 
prey is seized (Shakspeare). 2. The nails; the 
talons. 3. Any shoot or other thing by which 

hold is taken (Evelyn). 

-  FA’NGED. a. (from fang.) Furnished 
with fangs or long teeth ; furnished with any 
instruments in imitation of fangs (Phillips). 

FA/NGLE. s. (from pengan, Saxon.) Silly 
attempt; trifling scheme. 

FA'NGLED. a. (from fangle.) Gaudy ; rie 
diculously showy; vainly decorated (Shak- 
speare). 

FA’NGLESS. a. (from fang.) Toothless ; 
without teeth (Shakspeare). 

FA'NGOT. s. A quantity of wares. 

FANIONS, in the military art, small flags 
carried alone with the baggage. 

FA/NNEL. s. (fanon, French.) A sort of 
ornament like a scarf, worn about the left arm 
of a mass priest when he officiates. 

FA’NNER. s. One that plays a fan (Jere- 
miah). 

FANO, an ancient episcopal town of Urbi- 
no, in Italy, 20 miles E. of Urbino. Lat. 
43.46 N. Lon. 13. 5 E. 

FAINTASIED. a. (from fantasy.) Filled 
with fancies or imaginations (Shakspeare). 

_ FANTAISM. s. See PHANTASM. 

- FANTAISTICAL, Fanra/’stic. a. (fan- 
tastigue, French.) 1. Irrational; bred only 
in the imagination. 2. Subsisting only in the 
fancy ; imaginary. 3. Unreal ; apparent only 
(Shakspeare). 4. Uncertain ; unsteady 5 irre- 
gular (Prior). 5. Whimsical; fanciful; ca- 
pricious (Addison). : 

FANTA'STICALLY. ad. (from fantusit- 
eal.) 1. By the power of imagination. 2. 
Capriciously ; humorously (Shakspeare). 3. 
Whimsically (Grew). 

~FANTA‘STICALNESS. Fawn ralstic- 
‘NESS. s. 1. Humorousness; mere compli- 
ance with fancy. 2. Whimsicalness ; unrea- 
sonableness (‘Jullotson). 3. Caprice; unstea- 
diness. ere . 

FA'/NTASY. s. (from jfantaisie, French.) 
1. Fancy; imagination ; the power of imagin- 
ing (Newton). 2. Idea; image of the rind 
(Spenser). 3. Humour; inclination (Whit- 
gift). Rain ® 

FANTIN, a small kingdom of Guinea, in 
Africa, where the English and Dutch have 
forts. The principal town or village has the 
same name. 
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FANUM, a temple, or place consecrated to 
some deity. . 

FAP. a, Fuddled ; drunk (Shakspeare). 

FAR. ad. (reon, Saxon.) 1. To great ex- 
tent in length (Prior). 2. To a great extent 
every way (Prior). 3. To a great distance 
progressively (Shakspeare), 4. Remotely; at 
a great distance (Knolles), 5. To a distance 
(Raleigh). 6. Ina great part (Judges). 7. 
In a great proportion; by many degrees, 8. 
To a great height; magnificently (Shakspeare). 
9. To a certain point or degree (Tillotson). 
10. OF is joined with far, when far noting 
distance is not followed by a preposition: as I 
set the boat far off, I set the boat far from me. 

Far-FeTCH. s. A deep stratagem (Hudi- 
bras). z 

FAR-FETCHED. a. 1. Brought from 
places remote (Milton). 2. Studiously sought ; 
elaborately strained (Shukspeare). 

Far-PizRcinG. a. Striking or penetrat- 
ing a great way (Pope). 

Far-sHOoTING. a. Shooting to a great 
distance (Dryden), : 

Far.a. 1. Distant; remote (Dryden). 2. 
From Far. From a remote place (Deut.). 

Far. s. (contracted from farrow.) Young 
pigs (Tusser). m8 

To FARCE. v. a. (farcio, Latin.) 1. To 
stuff; to fill with mingled ingredients (Carew). 
2. To extend ; to swell out (Shakspeare). 

Farce was originally a droll, petty show, 
or entertainment, exhibited by charletans, or 
quacks, and their buffoons, in the open street, 
to gather the crowd together. 

The word is French, and signifies literally, 
force-meat or stuffing. It was applied on this 
occasion, without doubt, on account of the 
variety of jests, jibes, tricks, &c. wherewith 
the entertainment was interlarded. Some au- 
thors derive farce from the Latin facetia; 
others from the Celtic farce, mockery; others 
from the Latin farcire, to stuff. At present, 
farce is removed from the street to the theatre ; 
and instead of being performed by merry-an- 
drews to amuse the rabble, is now acted by 
our comedians, and become the entertainment 
of the politest audiences. The poets have re- 
formed the wildness of the primitive farces, 
and brought them to the taste and manmer of 
comedy. The difference between the two on 
our stage, is that the latter keeps to nature 
and probability ; and, in order to that, 1s con- 
fined to certain laws, unities,. &c. prescribed 
by the ancient critics. The former disallows 
of all laws, or rather sets them all aside on oc- 
casion. Its end is purely to please, or to make 
merry ; and it sticks at nothing which may 
contribute thereto, however wild and extra- 
vagant. Hence the dialogue is usually low, 
the persons of inferior rank, and the fable or 
action trivial or ridiculous ; and nature and 
truth are every where heightened and exagge- 
rated to afford the more palpable ridicule. _ 

FA/RCICAL. a. (from farce.) Belonging 
to a farce ; appropriated to a farce. 

FARCTOUS. Cfarcio, to stuff or cram.) 
In botany, stuffed, crammed, or full; without 
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any vacuities. —Farctum folium ; a stuffed leaf, 
full of pith or pulp; in opposition to éubulous 
and fistulous, tubular or hollow like a pipe.— 
It is applied also to the stem and pericarp. 

FARCY. | (from farce, on account of its 
intumescence,) Inthe manage. A disease pe- 
culiar to the horse, the ass, and the ma 1 
bearing a striking resemblance to the glanders, 
only that this latter is for the most part a local 
affection, or commences as such, and is capa- 
ble of being produced by inoculation with the 

yurulent matter of the glanders. It is evident- 

ly a disease of the lymphatic system, rendering 
it incapable, in the glands that are affected, of 
secreting their accustomed and healthy juices, 
and of propelling the fluids which they have 
absorbed along their accustomed course. 
‘These in consequence stagnate, inflame the 
vessels in which they are confined, and a va- 
riety of tumours, ulcerations, and the discharge 
of a foul sanies follow. 

At the commencement of the disease; a con- 
siderable enlargement and rigidity may be per- 
ceived in theaffected absorbent, accompanied by 
much pain and inflammation. Glandular tu- 
mours are observed to arise, at first, extremely 
sensible, but soon becoming schirrous: small 
ulcerations (called farcy buds) are soon visi- 
ble, discharging a foul and corroding sanies ; 
the edges of these buds are thick and hard, 
and the whole has an unhealthy aspect. 
these symptoms are permitted to increase, the 
discharge becomes absorbed into thecirculation; 
the system, consequently, is speedily and totally 
tainted, the ulcers spread with considerable ra- 
pidity, and few parts of the skin will remain 
long free from them; the sheath enlarges, as 
also the extremities; the coat stares, and the 
skin attaches itself closely to the body. At 
such a period it will be no easy undertaking to 
afford permanent relief; but where we have 
an opportunity of encountering the malady in 
its primary stages, we have a right to entertain 
very sanguine hopes of success. 

Calomel, or other preparations of mereary, 
given as alteratives, and continued daily till 
commotion be excited, or nearly so, appears 
to afford the best mode of internal treatment ; 
extreme cleanness, emollient lotions, thorough 
erooming, and the application of digestive 
ointment to the ulcers, with gentle exercise, 
is the most adviseable external treatment. 

Where the animal is full in flesh, rowels 
will frequently prove of much advantage ; but 
they can seldom be employed with propriety in 
lean and debilitated habits. — ~ 

‘The disease termed wATER-FARCY, by 
eld farriers, is completely dropsical, and may 
be owing either to a ‘deficiency in the absorb- 
ents, or to an increased ‘action of the secreting 
vessels ; but, we believe, more particularly to 
the latter. In such cases we can discover no 
enlargement in the absorbents, nor is there the 
same appearance of ulceration as in the true 
farcy. le is usually. removed, without much 


difficulty, by diuretics, or mild purgatives ; but, 
in more obstinate,instances mercury must here 


» 


also be had recourse to, 
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FA’RDEL. s. (fardello, Italian.) A bundle# 
a little pack (Shakspeare). . 

FARDING-DEAL, or Farpine-Lanp; 

in our old customs, a rood, or fourth part of an 
acre, 
- To FARE. v. n. (panan, Saxon.) 1. To go 3 
to pass; to travel (Fairfax). 2; To be ina 
state good or bad (Waller). 3. ‘To proceed in 
any train of consequences good or bad (Milton). 
4. Fo happen to any one well or ill (South). 
5. To feed; to eat (Brown). = iat 

Fare. s. (from the verb.) 1. Price of pas- 
sage in a vehicle by land or by water (Dryden). 
2. J‘ood prepared for the table ; provisions. 

In London the fares of Hackney-coaches, 
and of boats on the ‘Thames, are established by 
law : tables of these fares may be found in most 
large accounts of London, and in several annual 
pocket-books. . 

FAREHAM, a town of Hampshire, having 
a marketon Wednesdays, 74 miles W.byS. of 
London. | . 

FAREWELL (Cape), the most southerly 
promontory of Greenland, lying at the entrance 
of Davis’s Streight. Lat. 59.38 N. Lon. 42. 
30 W. 

The same name is given to a promontory of 
New Zealand. Lat. 40. 37 S. Long. 172. 
41 EK, 

Farewe'Lhi. ad. 1. The parting compli- 
ment; adieu (Shaksp). 2. 1t is sometimes 
used only as an expression of separation with- 


out kindness (Waller), 


FAREWE’/LL. 
(Shakspeare). . 

FARFARA, (farfara, from farfarus, the 
white poplar, so called because its leaves resem-~ 
ble those of the white. poplar), See Tuss1- 
LAGO. 

FARI'NA.( farina, from far, corn, of which 
it is made). Meal or flour. A term given to 
the pulverulent and glutinous part of wheat 
and other seeds, which is obtained by grinding 
and sifting. Itis highly nutritious, and con- 
sists of gluten, starch, and mucilage. See 
WueatT, and PoLuen. 

FARINACEOUS. A term given to all arti- 
cles of food which contain farina. See FARINA . 

FARLEW, money paid by the tenant in 
the west of England, in lieu of a heriot. : 

FARM, Farin, or, Ferm, (firma), in 
law, signifies a little country messuage or dis 
trict, containing house and land, with other 
conveniences ; hired, or taken by lease, either 
in writing, or parole under a certain. yearly 
rent. (See Lease.) This in divers parts isdif+ 
ferently termed: in the north it is a-tack ; im 
Lancashire, a fermeholt ; in Essex, a wike, &c. 
In the corrupted Latin, firma signified a place. 
inclosed or shut in: whence, in some provin- 
ces, Menage observes, they call closerie or clo 
sure, what in others they calla farm. © Add, 
that we find /ecare ad firmam, to signify, to let 
to farm ; probably on account of the sure hold 
the tenant here has, in comparison of tenants at 
will. 7 . sp 

Spelman and Skinner, however,. choose to: 
deriye the word farm from the Saxon fearmes: 


s. Leave; act of departure 
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or feorme, that is, victus, provision; because 
the country people and tenants anciently paid 
their rents in victuals and other necessaries, 
which were afterwards converted into the pay- 
ment of a sum of money. Whence a farm was 
originally a place that furnished its landlord 
with provisions. And among the Normans 
they still distinguish between farms that pay in 


kind, 1. €. provisions, and those which pay in| 


money; calling the former simply fermes, and 
the latter blanche ferme, white ferm. 

Spelman shows, ‘that the word firma an- 
ciently signified not only what we now calla 
farm, but also a feast or entertainment, which 
the farmer gave the proprietor or landlord for 
a certain number of days, and at a certain rate 
for the lands he held of him. Thus fearme in 
the laws of king Canute is rendered by Mr. 
Lambard victus: aud thus we-read of reddere 
Jjirmam unius noctis, and reddebat unum diem 
de firma; which denote provision for a night 
and a day, the rents about the time of the con- 
quest being all paid in provisions; which cus- 
tom is said to have been first altered under 


king Henry I. We also say to farm duties, im- 
posts, &c. 
* Farm (Culture of a). See Huspanp- 
RY. 

To Farm. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To let 
out to tenants, at acertain rent (Sh.). 2. To 


take at a certain rate (Camden). 3. To culti- 
vate land. 

FA'RMER. s.. ( fermier, French.) 1. One 
who cultivares hired ground (Shak.). 2, One 
who cultivates ground (Mortimer). 

FARMER (Hugh), a learned divine among 
the dissenters. He was descended froma re- 
spectable family in Merionethshire, and edu- 
eated under Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. 
Early in life he settled at Walthamstow:as pas- 
tor to the dissenting congregation there, and 
soon after his going to that place he was invit- 
ed to take up his residence at the house of Mr. 
Snell, a gentleman of fortune, who delighted 
in his conversation. Here hecontinued till his 
death, which happened Feb. 5, 1787. Mr. 
Farmer is known by a Dissertation on Mira- 
cles, 8vo.; a Treatise on the Worship of Hu- 
man Spirits in the ancient Heathen Nations, 
8vo,; on Christ’s Temptation, 8vo.; and on 
the Demoniacs, 8vo. 

Farmer (Richard), a learned English di- 
vine and antiquary.. He was born at Leicester 
in 1735, and educated at Emanuel college, 
Cambridge, where he proceeded to his degree 
of D.D. In 1775 he was chosen master of his 
college, and the same year served the office of 
vice-chancellor. Lord North gave him a pre- 
bend in the cathedral of Canterbury, which he 
resigned on obtaining a residentiaryship of St. 
Paul’s. He had also some other church pre- 
ferment, and was a fellow of the royal and an- 
tiquarian - societies. The doctor died in the 
antumn of 1797. : 

Though a good classical scholar, Dr. Far- 
mer has been celebrated only for that kind of 
fiterature which is connected with the English 
drama, and having a strong predilection for old 
English writers, he ranked high among the 
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Commentators upon Shakspeare, His essay 
upon the Learning of Shakspeare, dedicated 
to Mr. Cradock, the intelligent resident of 
Gumley-Hall, in ‘Leicestershire, has passed 
through several editions, This essay was, in 
fact, the first foundation of his fame, which an 
unconquerable indolence preyented him from 
carrying to that height to which the exer- 
cise of his literary talents could not have failed 
to raise it. So great, indeed, was his love of 
ease, that after having announced for subscrip- 
tions a history of Leicestershire, and actually 
begun to print it, rather than submit to the fa- 
tigzue of carrying it through the press, he re- 
turned the subscriptions, and presented the 
MSS. and plates to Mr. Nichols, the respect- 
able printer of the Gentleman’s Magazine, whe 
has since carried on the history with a degree 
of spirit, ability, and industry, perhaps unpre- 
cedented in this department of literature. 

Indolence and the love of ease were indeed: 
the doctor’s chief characteristics; and to them 
may be ehiefly attributed a want of propriety 
in his external appearance, and in the usual 
forms of behaviour belonging to his station. 
The prevailing features of his character distin- 
guished themselves by several oddities: there 
were three things, it was said, which the mas- 
ter of Emanuel loved, viz. old port, old clothes, 
and old books; and three things which no one 
could persuade him to pezform, viz. to rise in 
the morning, to go to bed at night, and to settle 
an account. His accounts with some of his 
pupils, when tutor of his: college, were never 
settled to the day of his death ; and the young 
gentlemen not unfrequently took advantage of 
this unconquerable indolence, to borrow of him 
considerable sums, well knowing that there 
was little chance of a demand being ever made 
upon their parents) When in Cambridge, if an 
old house were pulled down, the master of Ema- 
nuel was always there in an old blue great coat, 
and arusty hat, When in London, he wassure 
to be found in the same garb at an old book- 
stall, or standing at the corner of a dirty lane, - 
poring through his glass at an old play-bill. By . 
his enemies he is admitted to have been a man 
of generosity. As he obtained money easily, so 
he parted with it easily. Whilst he was always 
ready to relieve distress, his bounty was fre~ 
quently bestowed on the patronage of learned 
men, and learned publications. He was, ac- 
cordingly, a favourite with all who knew him. 
In his own college he was much loved ; in the 
university he had, for many years, more influ= 
ence than any other individual; and, with all 
his eccentricities, his death was a loss to that 
learned body, which, in the opinion of some of 
its members, has not yet been made up. : 

FA'RMOST. a. (superlative of far.) Most 
distant ; remotest (Dryden). 

FARN ISLANDS, two groups of little 
islands and rocks, 17 in number, lying oppo- 
site to Bamborongh castle in Northumberland. 
At low water, the points of several others are 
visible, besides those above mentioned. The 


‘nearest island to the shore is called the House 


island, and lies exactly one mile.and 68 chains 
from the coast, The most distant is about 
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seven or eight miles. Their produce is kelp, 
feathers, and a few seals, which the tenant 
watches and shoots for the sake of the oil and 
skins. Some of them yield a little grass, that 
may serve to feed a cow or two; which the 
pete transport over in their little boats. The 
argest, or House island, is about one ‘mile in 
compass, and has a fort and a light-house. It 
contains about six or seven acres of rich pasture; 
and the shore abounds with good coals, which 
are dug at the ebb of tide. 

FA/RNESS. s. (from far.) Distance ; re- 
moteness (Carew). 

FARNHAM, a town of Surrey, having a 
market on Thursdays, for wheat, oats, and bar- 
ley. It is 39 miles W.S.W. of London. 
Lat. 51.16 N. Lon. 0, 46 W. 

FARNOVIANS, in ecclesiastical history, a 
sect of Socinians, so-called from Stanislaus Bays 
novius, who separated from the other Unitari- 
ans in the year 1568, and was followed by se- 
veral persons eminent for their learning. This 
sect did not last long; for, having lost their 
chief, who died in 1615, it was scattered 
abroad, and reduced to nothing. 

FARO, an island of Sweden, near the 
island of Gothland, about 33 miles in cireuit. 
The chief town has the same name. Lat. 57. 
50 N. Lon. 19.7 E. | 

Faro, or Poaro. (faro, Italian; from 
Geegor, pharos, a covering, mask, or integument; and 
hence, in a secondary sense, a lanthorn or light- 
house, as affording a covering or protection to the 
Jamp, or candle.) A game at cards invented at 
Venice, and, in its earlier and less complicated 
state, known by the name of Basse/ta, or Basset ; 
whence Dennis, ‘‘ Gamesters would no more be 
known, and lady Dabcheck’s Basset-bank would 
be broke.”’? It appears to have been communi- 
cated to our own country from France. 

This is often written, but erroneously, Pharaoh, 
or Pharaon, as though it were derived from the 
common title of the monarchs of ancient Egypt, 
instead of from the Greek ago; (pharos) ; whence 
the Italian faro ; in which last country this game 
originated, and where the term was formerly 
used, as among the Greeks, to imply a cloak, co- 
vering, veil, or mask. 

The reason of this name the reader will per- 
ceive as he peruses our account of it, which will 
embrace the rules of the game; the method of 
playing it; its peculiar glossary, and scale of 
odds or chances. 

Rules of the game-—The banker turns up the 
cards from a complete pack, deliberately, one by 


one, laying them alternately, first to his right for. 


the bank, and then to his left-hand for the punt- 
er, till the whole are dealt out. 

The punter may, at his option, set any number 
of stakes, agreeable to the sum limited, upon one 
or more cards chosen out of his livret, from the 
ace to the king inclusive, either previous to deal- 
ing the cards, or after any number of coups are 
made, or he may mask his bets, or change his 
cards whenever he pleases, or finaily decline 
punting, except an event is unsettled when not 
above eight cards are undealt. 

The banker wins when the card equal in points 
to that on which the stake is set turns up on his 
right hand, but loses when it is dealt to the left. 

The punter loses half the stake when his card 
Comes out twice in the same coup. 
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The last card neither wins nor loses, 

The last card but one is called hocly, and forms- 
part of the banker’s gain ; but now is frequently 
given up, and generally so in the last deal. 

When by accident or design the pack happens 
to contain more or less than fifty-two cards, or 
should the last coup be found deficient, owing to 
any misdeal, however arising, whether discovered 
at the end or during the game, the bank must then 
pay every stake depending at the period when the 
error is detected, which payment must also be 
made if the cards are thrown up. 

The dealer should hold the cards close in his 
hand, and always be prepared to inform any punt- 
er how many cards remain. 

The first card is never valid till the second is 
dealt, 

No person but the dealer or croupier should 
ever meddle with the cards, unless to cut them. 

A paroli, &c, may be purchased by paying a 
sum equivalent to the stake. 

Method of play—The tailleur and croupier sit 
opposite each other, at a large oval table covered 
with a green cloth, on which is a line marked by 
coloured tape, or a wooden rim about an inch 
high, and eight from the edge of ihe table, for the 
purpose of separating those cards punted on from 
the others. Money is placed either loose in a 
well, or done up in rouleaus. The tailleur is to 


deal; while the croupier pays and receives, guards: 


against errors, and shuffles another pack of cards. 

The game may be played by any number of 
persons, each punter being furnished with a livret, 
from which having chosen a card, or cards, and 
placed the same on the table, just within theéline, 
putting the stake either thereon, or upon other 
cards placed face downwards at the head of 
those bettedon. ‘The stakes are answered by the 
banker, who usually limits the sums according to 
his capital ; and at publictables has generally two 
or more croupiers. Then the dealer having previ- 
ously counted and shuffled the cards, and had them 
cut by a punter, should hold the pack tight in his 
hand, and shew the botiom card as a caution to 
avoid punting on it near ihe conclusion of the 
game, and to prevent mistakes, a similar card, 
with the corners cut off, is usually laid in the 
middle of the table; next he says play, and pro- 
ceeds to deal slowly, first to the right, afterwards 
to the left, mentioning every one as he goes on, 
and stopping between each two cards, while the 
croup settles the event. 

When a punter gains, he may either take his 
money or paroli; if he wins again, he may play 
sept & le va; should he then prove successful, he 
can paroli for quinze & le va; afterwards for trente 
& le va; and finally for. soixante & leva; which 
is the highest chance in the game. Should the 
punter not like to venture so boldly, he may make 
a paix or pont; afterwards a double or treble 
paix, &c. or a single, double, or treble paix-paroli. 

When doublets are dealt, the punter may either 
pay or make a pli. 

A reckoning may be kept of the number of times 
each card is dealt, by properly placing a livret and 
bending the corners of similar cards, one way for 
the punter, another way for the dealer. 

Glossary— Banker; the person who keeps the 
table. » 

Cocking. See paroli. 

Couche or enjeu; the stake. 

Coup; a siroke or pull. Any two cards dealt 
alternately to the right and left. Lan 

Croupier ; croup. An assistant to the dealer, 


PAR O. 


- Doublet. Ts when the punter’s card is turned 
up twice in the same coup, then the bank wins 
half the stake. A single paroli must be taken 
down, but if there are several, only one retires. 

_ Aocly; a certainty. 
one, the chance of which the banker claims, and 
may refuse to let any punter withdraw a card 
when eight or less remain to be dealt 

Livret; a small book. A suit of thirteen cards, 
« with four others called Jigures, viz. one, named the 

little figure, has a blue cross on each side, and re- 
' presents ace, duce, trey; another, yellow on both 
sides, styled the yellow figure, signifies, four, five, 
six; a third, with a black lozenge in the centre, 
named the black figure, stands. for seven, eight, 
nine, ten; and a red card, called the great or red 
figyre, for knave, queen, king: these figures are 
useful for those who punt on several cards at 
once. ; 

Lune pour Vautre; one for the other. Means a 
drawn game, and is said when two of the punter’s 
cards are dealt in the same coup, 

Mask. Signifies turning a card, or placing an- 
other face downwards, during any number of 
coups, on that whereon the punter has staked, and 
which he afterwards may display at pleasure. 

Oppose; the opposite game. Is reversing the 
game, and having the cards on the right for the 
punter, and those on the left for the dealer. 

Paix; peace. Equivalent to double or quits; is, 
when the punter, having won, does not choose to 
parol and risque his stake, but bends or makes a 

ridge of his card, signifying that he ventures his 
gains only A double paix is, when the punter 
having won twice, bends two cards one over the 
other. Treble paix, thrice, &c. A paix may 
follow a sept, quinze, or trente, &c. : 
 Paia-parol. Is when a punter has gained a pa- 
roli, wishes then to play double or quits, and save 
his original stake, which he signifies by doubling a 
card after making his first paroli; double paix- 
paroli succeeds to winning a paix-paroli; treble 
paix-paroli follows double, &c. : 
. Paroli or parolet; double. Sometimes called 
cocking, is when a punter, being fortunate, chooses 
to venture both his stake and gains, which he in- 
timates by bending a corner of his card upwards. 
_ Pli; bending. Is used when a punter, having 
lost half his stake by a doublet, bends a card in the 
middle, and setting it up with the points and foot 
towards the dealer, signifies thereby a desire either 
of recovering the moiety, or of losing all. 

Pont; a bridge, The same as paix. 

Ponte or punt; a point. The punter or player. 

Quinze et le va; fifteen and it goes. Is when the 
punter having won a sept, &c. bends the, third 
corner of the card, and ventures for 15 times his 
stake, eae 

Sept et le va; seven, &c. Succeeds the gaining 
of a paroli, by which the punter being entitled to 
thrice his stake, risks the whole again, and bencing 
; “his, card a second time, tries to win seven-fold. 

« Soixante et le va; sixty-three, &c. Is when the 
‘player having obtained a trente, ventures all ence 
more, which is signified by making a fifth paroli, 
either on another card, if he has parolied ou one 

conly before, or by breaking the side of that eae 
which contains four, to pursue his luck in the next 
deal. ft 

Tailleur ; the dealer. Generally the banker. 

_ Trente et le va; one and thirty. Hollows: 8. 
~ .guinze, &c. when the punter again tries his luck, 
and makes a fourth paroli. stay 

VOL. IV. 


Signifies the last card but. 


Odds or chances at the game.—The chances. of 
doublets vary according to the number of similar 
cards remaining among those undealt, 

The odds against the punter increase with every 
coup that is dealt. 

When twenty cards remain in hand, and the 
punter’s card but once in it, the banker’s gain is 
5 per cent. 

When the punter’s card is twice in twenty, the 
banker’s gain is about the 34th part of the stake. 

When the puuter’s card is thrice in twenty, the 
banker’s gain is about 4 per cent. 

When the punter’s card is four times in twenty, 
the banker’s gain is nearly the 18th part of the 
stake, 

When only eight cards remain, it is 5 to 3 in 
favour of the bank; but when but six are left, it is 
2 to 1; and when no more than four, it is 3-to 1. 
Table exhibiting the odds against winning any num- 

ber of events successively, equally applicable to 

Hazard, Billiards, Faro, Rouge and Noir, or other x 

games of chance. 


That the punter wins or loses the first time is 
an even bet. That he dues iot win twice together, 
is 3 to 1; three successive times, 7 to 1; four suc- 
cessive times, 15 to 1; five successive times, 31 to 
1; six successive times, 63 to 1; seven successive 
times, 127 to 1; eight successive times, 255 to 1; 
nine: successive times,.511 to 13; ten successive 
times, 1023 to 1; and so on to any number, 
doubling every time. the last odds, and adding one 
for the stake. 4 

N. B. A punter plays on the square by placing 
a stake, referring to both at the head of two cards 
that have been dealt thrice each, and neither of 
which is the bottom one. 


Table disclosing, at the first view, the several advan- 
tages of the Banker, in whatever circumstances he 
may be placed. 


Number 
of Cards 
in the 


The Namber of Times the Punter’s Cara 
is contained in the Stock. ~ 


FAR 


The Number of Times the Punter’s Card | 
is contained-in the Stock. 


’ Number 
‘of Cards 
in the 
Stock. 


Application of the table-—I. To find the gain of 
the banker when there are thirty cards remaining 
in the stock, and the punter’s card twice in it. In 
the first colunm seek for the number answering to 
30, the number of cards remaining in the stock; 
over against it, and under 2, at the head of the 
table, you will find 54, which shows that the 
banker’s gain is the 54th part of the stake. 

TI. To find the gain of the banker when but ten 
eards are remaining in the stock, and the punter’s 
card thrice in it. Against 10, the number of cards 
in the first column, and under number 3, you will 
find 12, which denotes thatthe banker’s gain is the 
12th part of the stake. 

ILL. To find the banker’s profit when the punter’s 
cards remain twice im twenty-two In the first 
column find 22, the number of cards, over against 
it under figure Z, at the head of the table, you find 
38, which shows that the gain is one 38th part of 
the stake. 

IV. To find the banker’s gaim when eight cards 
remain, and the punter’s card thrice ameng them. 
In the first column seek for 8, on a line with 
which, under the 3, stands the figure of 9, dencting 
the profits to be 1-9th, or 2s. 4d. in the guinea. 

Corollary 1.—From the table it appears, that the 
fewer cards there are inthe stock, the greater is 
the gain of the banker. 

Corollary 2.—The least gain of the banker under 
the same circumstance, is when the punter’s card 
is but twice in hand, the next greater when three 
times, still greater when but once, and the greatest 
of all when four times. The banker's profit is 3 
per cent. upon all the sums adventured, supposing 
the punter’s to. stop when only six cards remain ; 
but with hocly, it is full 5 per cent. 

Faro pr Messina, a promontory of Sicily, 
at the entrance of the strait between Ital 
and Sicily. It had formerly a light-house for 
the direction of mariners. 

Faro, an episcopal town of Algarve, in 
Portugal. It was taken by Alphonso, king of 
Portugal, from the Moors, in 1429. Lat. 37. 
14.N. Long. 7.48. W. | 

Faro, Farro, or Frerozt Isianps, a 
cluster of small islands, in the Northern Ocean, 


FAR 

between 5 and 8° W. long. and 61 and 63° N. 
Jat. They are subject to Denmark. Seven- 
teen are hrabitalies each of which is a lofty 
mountain, divided from the others by deep and’ 
rapid currents. Some of them are dedely in- 
dented with secure harbours, all of them steep, 
and most of them faced with tremendous pre- 
cipices. The surface consists of a shallow soil 
of remarkable fertility; producing plenty of 
barley, and fine grass for sheep. No trees 
above the size of a juniper, or stunted willow, 
will grow here; nor are any quadrupeds to be 
seen, except sheep, and rats and mice, original- 
ly eseaped from ships. Vast quantities of sea- 
foals frequent the rocks, and the taking of 
them furnishes a perilous employment for the 
inhabitants. See BrrD-cATCHING. 

FARQUHAR (George), a celebrated comie 
poet, born at Londonderry in Ireland, in 1678, 
and educated at Trinity college, Dublin, which 
hesoon quitted to join a company of comedians. 
Not succeeding in Ireland, he went to London, 
and soon after received from the earl of Orrery 
a lieutenancy in his lordship’s own regiment. - 
In 1698, appeared his first dramatie piece, en- 
titled, Love in a Bottle, which was well re- - 
ceived. In 1700 he brought out his Constant © 
Couple, or Trip to the Jubilee; and at the end 
of the same year he was in Holland, of which 
country he has given a humorous description 
in two of his letters. In 1701 appeared his co- 
medy called Sir Harry Wildair, or the sequel to 
the Trip to the J ales ; and the year following 
his Miscellanies, or Collection of Poems, Let- 
ters, and Essays. In 1703 he brought out the 
Inconstant, or the Way to win him. 

His next piece was the popular play of the 
Recruiting Officer, dedicated toall friends round 
the Wrekin, a famous hill near Shrewsbury. 
His last performance was the Beaux Stratagem, 
which had a great run. The author died in the 
midst of its success, in 1707. He left two 
daughters in very poor circumstances, but they 
were kindly provided for by Wilks the actor. _ 

¥ARRA/GINOUS. a. (from farrago, Lat.) 
Formed of different materials (Brozn). 

FARRA/GO. s. (Latin.) A’ mass formed 
confusedly of several ingredients; a medley. 

~FARREATION, in antiquity. See Con- 
FARREATION. : 

FARRIER, or Ferrier. (ferrarius, from 
ferrum, tron, Latin, the metal he works upon). 
One who forges horse-shoes, and fixes them — 
on. In most villages, from his association 
with horses, he is styled the horse-doctor ; but 
the diseases of this noble animal, and indeed 
of domestic quadrupeds in general, having 
been lately studied scientifically in Europe, 
under the appellation of veterinary medicine, 
we shall here regard the farrier as the mere 
mechanic or horse-shoe-maker, and refer the. 
reader for whatever else relates to farriery to 
the article VETERINARY MEDICINE. | 

To Fa/RRIER. v. n. (from the noun.) To - 
practice surgery and give medicine to horses. 

FARRIERY, the art of curing, palliating, or 
preventing the diseases of horses, called of late 
years, and since the subject has employed the 


a FAS 
attention of scientific persons, the-veterinary 
art. See VETERINARY MEDICINE, and 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 

FARRINGDON, a town in Berks, with a 
market on Tuesdays. Lat. 51. 44 N.-, Lon. 
1. 27 W. | 

FA/RROW. s. (Feanh, Saxon.) A litter of 
pigs (Shakspeare). 

o Fa’rrow. v. a. To bring pigs (T'usser). 

FARS, or Farsistan, one of the most 
fertile provinces of Persia, in Asia. It is 
bounded by Kerman on the E. by Irac-Agemi 
on the N. by Chusistan on the W.:and by the 
Gulph of Bussorah onthe S._ In this province 
are the ruins of the famous Persepolis. i 

FART. s. (fent, Saxon.) Wind from be- 
hind (Suckling). 

To Fart. v. a. (from the noun.) To break 
wind behind (Sw7/). 

. FARTACK, a town of Arabia Foelix, in 
Asia. It is the capital of a kingdom of the 
same name. Wat. 15. 20 N. Lon. 51.25 E. 

FA/RTHER. ad. (We ought to write fur- 
ther and furthest, pon'Sen, FuySen, Saxon.) 
At a greater distance; to a greater distance ; 
more remotely ; beyond ; moreover (Locke). 

Fa’RTHER. a. (supposed from far, more pro- 
bably from forth, and to be written further.) 
1. More remote (Dryden). 2. Longer; tend- 
ing to greater distance (Dryden). 

To Fa/xTuHER, v. a. (more proper fo further.) 
To promote ; to facilitate ; to advance (Dryd.). 

FA’RTHERANCE s. (more properly fur- 
therance.) Encouragement ; promotion (Asc.). 

FARTHERMORE. ad. (more properly 

furthermore.) Besides ; moreover (faleigh). 

FA/RTHEST. ad. (more properly furthest.) 
At the greatest distance ; to the greatest distance. 
~ Fa/rruest. a. Most distant ; remotest. 

FA‘RTHING. s. (reopSling, Saxon.) 1. 
The fourth of a penny (Cocker). 2. Copper 
money (Gay). 3. It is used sometimes in a 
sense hyperbolical; as it is not worth a far- 
thing ; or proverbial. 


FARTHING OF GOLD, denotes in ancient 


books, 1th of a noble. 
FA’RTHINGALE. s. 
spread the petticoat (Sw?/t). : 
FA/RTHINGSWORTH. s. As much as is 
sold for a farthing (Arbuthnot). 
FASCES, in antiquity, axes tied up toge- 
ther with rods or staves, and borne before the 


A hoop, used to 


' Roman magistrates, as a badge of their office 


and authority. In funeral processions it was 
customary to carry the fasces reversed, as a to- 
Ken of grief... 

FA‘SCIA. (fascia, from fascis, a bundle ; 
because by means of a band materials are col- 
lected into a bundle.) In anatomy. A ban- 
dage, fillet or roller: hence the aponeurotic 
expansions of muscles, which bind parts toge- 
ther, are termed fasciz. ; 

‘Fascia, in“antiquity, a thin sash, which 
the Roman women wrapped round their bo- 
dies, next to their skin, in order to make them 
slender. 


FAS 


Fascta, in architecture. See Face. 

Fascra, in astronomy. See BELTS. 

Fascta LATA, in anatomy, a thick and 
strong tendinous expansion sent off from the 
back, and from the tendons of the glatei and 
adjacent muscles, to surround the musclés of 
the thigh. It is thickest on the outside of the 
thigh and leg, but towards the inside of both 
becomes gradually thinner. A little below the 
trochanter major, it is firmly fixed to the linea 
aspera; and farther down, to that part of the 
head of the tibia that is next the tibula, where 
it sends off the tendinous expansion along the © 
outside of the leg. It serves to strengthen the 
action of the muscles, by keeping them firm in 
their proper places when in action, particularly 
the tendons that pass over the joints where this 
membrane is thickest. 

FASCIALIS. In anatomy.  (fascialis, 
musculus.) See TENSOR VAGINE FEMORIS, 

FA/SCIATED. a. (from fascia, Latin.) 
Bound with fillets ; tied with a bandage. 

FASCIA’FION. s. (fascia, Latin.) Bande - 
age; the act of binding diseased parts (W ise- 
man). 

FA'SCICLE. ( fasciculus.) A small yo 
lume, or bundle; a livret. 

Fa’sctcie. (fasciculus, from fascis, a 
bundle.) In botany. A species of inflore- 
scence, or manner, of flowering, in which 
several upright, parallel, fastigiate, approxi- 
mating flowers are collected together: as in 
dianthus barbatus. Colligit flores erectos, pa- 
rallelos, fastigiatos, approximatos. Hence _, 

fascicular root. A species of the tuberous, 
with the knobs collected in bundles as in 
pzonia. 

Fusciculate leaves. Fascicled leaves. In 
botany. Growing in bundles or bunches from 
the same point, as in larix. 

To FA/SCINATE. v. a. (fascino, Latin.) 
To bewitch; to enchant; to influence in some 
wicked and secret manner (Decay of Piety). 

FASCINA’TION. s. (from fascinate.) The 
power or act of bewitching; enchantment ; 
unseen inexplicable influence (Souzh). 

Fascina’Tion. (fascinatio, Latin ; €as- 
nana, Greek ; quasi, Gacxavia—mapa TO PAEers KOUVELYy 
oculis, aspectu, occidere.) Incantation; witchcraft; 
an occult power possessed, or supposed to be pos- 
sessed, by one animal operating upon another to its 
injury or,destruction. . 

This is a subject which has never been thorough-~ 
ly investigated; and a full examination of which 
would lead us far beyond the limits to which we 
are necessarily confined. We can only advert 
to a few particulars, which we should like to see 
comprehensively and rationally discussed; and we 
must for the present offer them without advancing 
any opinion of our own. ; 

In all ages, and amidst all nations, animals of 
various kinds have been supposed to possess, el- 
ther naturally, or by acquirement, a sccret or oc- 
cult control over other animals, sometimes com- 
municated imperceptibly, sometimes through the 
medium of the eyes, which is the precise meaning of 
the term fascination; and sometimes through that 
of spells or sounds, Pe proper meaning of 


FASCIN 


‘incantation, which has hitherto, though incorrectly, 


= 


been regarded as its synonym, - 

‘Man’ has been supposed in all ages, and in 
almost all countries, to have. at times possessed 
such a controul over his fellow man. Hence, the 
‘magicians of ancient Egypt; the inchanters of 
Persia and Arabia; the necromancers and _ sor- 
cerers, the Qxpuaxo: and venefici of Greece and 
Rome; the witches, wizards, and weirds of the 
northern tribes. The idea is encouraged in the 
sacred scriptures ; and distinct allusions are made, 
both in the Old and New Testaments, to a posses- 
sion of this preternatural control. 

We shall next observe, that a similar control 
appears to be exercised still, and to have been ex- 
ercised from time immemorial, by man in a certain 
state of endowment, over other animals; and we 
now chiefly allude to the fascinating power of the 
ancient psylli of Egypt, and to various tribes of 
African barbarians over the entire race of serpents, 
the most poisonous of which they are capable of 
handling, and even of eating up alive, from foot to 
head, without sustaining the smallest injury what- 
ever; the reptile, in every instance, appearing to 
sicken and to become deprived of power from the 


_first moment it is seized, and implicitly resign-- 


ing itself to the will of the fascinator. . This 
assertion of anciént and modern historians has in- 
deed been ridiculed by M. Denon, and his philo- 
sophic associates, but without any kind of autho- 
rity whatever, and merely because it is a power, 
which, when in Egypt, they were not able either 
to comprehend or unrayel, The concurrent testi- 
mony of the most honest and best informed tra- 
vellers of all ages prove the existence of the fact. 
“Bruce was an eye-witness to it in a variety of 
cases, and once or twice submitted to a preparation, 
which he was told by the tribes who were thus na- 
turally. gifted, would afford him an equal power, 
though only for a short period of time; but his 
heart in every instance misgave him after he had 
-been prepared, and he was afraid to make the 
trial. 

Butit isnot man only, who is from age to age 
reported to possess this occult control over his own 
and various other genera; but other animals are 
equally reported to possess a similar control, 

Among the Roman philosophers and historians, 

‘the lion was believed to be in this manner charmed 
_and deprived of all energy, by some occult power 
-dedged in the game cock, Pliny makes particular 
mention of this fact, and ascribes it to the influ- 
ence of the cock’s comb. Nat. Hist. viii. 18. Lu- 
tretius, who, though a peet, was less apt to depend 
‘ upon. unauthenticated reports, alludes to the same 
fact, as a circumstance generally known and ascer- 


- tained; but instead of ascribing the effect to the 


cock’s comb, refers it, more plausibly at least, to the 


‘ penetrative power of his eye. 


Quem etiam gallum, noctem explodentibus alis, 
Auroram clara consuetum voce vocare, 
Nenec queunt rapidei constare leones, 
Inque tueri? ita continuo meminere fugal. 
De Rer. Nat, iv. ‘714. 


The lion; thus; the cock’s indignant eye 
Flies, nor can e’er encounter, loud of win 
Who drives the shadows, and the lazy dawn 
Wakes with shrill clarion, iterated oft. 


There are various other instances of fascination 


ATION. 


said to be exercised by one animal over another, 
to which we might advert if we had space; but we 
must limit ourselves to the very extraordinary 
power of this kind, generally admitted to belong 
to the serpent race, and more especially to the 
rattle-snake; and which, though chiefly exercised 
upon birds and the smaller quadrupeds, is afhirmed 
‘by some writers, yet without sufficient authority, to 
have been extended to the horse, and even to man. 
himself. 

We will first advert to the observations of M. 
Vaillant, in his. travels into the interior parts of 
Africa. On the confines of the European colony, 
at a place called Swortland, he tells us that he 
saw a shrike on the branch of a tree tremble as if 
in convulsions, whilst it uttered the most piercing 
cries of distress, Closer attention led him to dis- 
cover upon the next branch of the same tree a 
large serpent, that, with stretched-out neck, and 
fiery eyes, though perfectly still, was gazing on 
the poor animal. He shot the serpent; but in the 
mean time the bird had died. Having measured 
the distance between the place where the shrike 
was seen in convulsions, and that o€cupied by the 
serpent when it was shot, he found it to be three 
feet and a half; which eonvinced him and his at- 
tendants, that the bird had not died either from 
the bite or the poison of its enemy. Indeed he 
stripped it before the whole company, and made 
them observe that it was untouched, and had not 
received the slightest wound. In another district of 
Africa, during the course of the same travels, he saw 
a snvall mense die in convulsions, occasioned by the 
fascinating power of a serpent, at the distance of 
two yards from it; and when he consulted his 
‘Hottentots upon this incident, he assures us, that 
they expressed no sort of astonishment, but assert- 
ed that the serpent has the faculty of attracting 
and fascinating such animals as it wishes te de- 
vour, He produces one instance of similar fasci- 
nation upon a human subject, a captain in the 


Dutch service; who, after assuring our traveller 


that it is an event which happens very frequently,. 


proceeded thus: “ My testimony ought to have the 
more weight, as I had once nearly become my- 
self a vietim to this fascination. ‘While in garri- 
son at Ceylon, and amusing myself, jike: you, in 
hunting in a marsh, I was, in the course ef my 
sport, suddenly seized, with a convulsive and invo- 
luntary trembling, diferent from any thing I had 
ever experienced, and at the same time was 
strongly attracted, and in spite of myself, to a par- 
ticular spot of the marsh. Directing my eyes to 
this spot, I beheld, with feelings of horror, @ ser- 
pent of an enormous size, whose look instantly 
pierced me. Having, however, not yet lost all 
pewer of motion, I embraced the opportunity be- 
fore it was too late, and saluted the reptile with 
the contents of my fusee. The report was a talis- 
man thaf*broke the charm. ll at onee, as if by 
a miracle, my convulsion ceased; I felt myself 


: able to fly ; and the only inconyénience of this ex- 


traordinary adventure was a cold sweat, which was 


. doubtless the effect of my fear, and of the violent 


not think that any-of them are sufficiently support- 
ed for belief; but we should certainly be much 


more tempted to believe such cases than the case © 
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before us, in which the fascination preceded the 
view, 

Of all the serpent tribe, however, the rattle- 
snake is said: to possess this extraordinary faculty 
in the highest degree; and hence the fascination 
has been conjectured by some writers to reside in 
the rattle itself, instead of iu the eyes: One of the 
first who started this idea was Dr. Mead; and his 
‘opinion has been of late years supported by ‘a si- 
milar belief, on the part of professor Blumenbach 
of Gottingen. ‘ With respect to the use of the 
rattle,” says Dr. Mead, “a vulgar error has ob- 
tained even among the learned. It is commonly 
said that it is a kind of contrivance of Providence, 
to give warning to passengers, by the noise which 
this part makes when the creature moves, to keep 
out of the way of its mischief: Now, this is a mis- 
take. It is beyond all dispute, that wisdom and 
goodness shine forth in the works of the Creator: 
but the contrivance here is of another kind than 
is imagined. All the parts of animals are made 
either for the preservation of the individual, or for 
the propagation of its species. This before us is 
for the service of the individual. This snake lives 
chiefly upon squirrels and birds, which a reptile 
can uever catch, without the advantage of some 
management to bring them within its reach. The 
way is this: The snake creeps to the foot of a tree, 
and by shaking his rattle, awakens the little crea- 
tures which are lodged in it. They are so frighted 
at the sight of their enemy, who fixes his lively, 
piercing eyes upon one or other of them, that they 
have no power to get away, but leap about from 
bough to. bough till they are quite tired, and at 
’ last, falling to the ground, they are snapped into 
his mouth! This is by the people of the country 
called charming the squirrels and birds.” 

But, if various serpents, that have no rattle, be 
possessed, as they appear to be, of the same 
power, then tle argument no longer holds good. 
On this account, a third hypothesis has been 
offered, which consists in ascribing the fascinating 
influence to a vapour or miasm which issues from 
the body of the serpent, and produces so extraor- 
dinary an effect: while a fourth opinion has been 
started still later, which eonsists in denying the ex- 
istence of any fascinating power whatever. 

The most strenuous supporter of this last 
opinion is professor Barton of Philadelphia, who 
wrote a memoir upon this subject, in 1796, in 
which he stated his objections at full length, ad- 
mitting indeed the fact, but controverting the 
mode of accounting for it upon any occult or re- 
condite principle. ‘ The snake,” says he, “ what- 
ever its species may be, lying at the bottom of 
the tree or bush upon which the bird or squirrel 
sits, fixes its eyes upon the aninial it designs to 
fascinate or enchant. No sooner is this done, than 
the unhappy animal is unable to make its escape. 
-It now begins to utter a most piteous cry, which 
is well known by those whe hear it and understand 
the whole machinery of the business, to be the cry 
‘of a creature enchanted. If it is a squirrel, it runs 
up the tree for a short distance, comes down again, 
then runs up, and lastly, comes lower down. The 
shake still continues at the foot of the tree, with 
its eyes fixed on the squirrel, with which its atten- 
tion is so entirely taken up, that a person accl- 
dentally approaching may make a considerable 
noise, without- the snake’s so much as turning 
about, The squirrel, as before mentioned, comes 
always lower, and. at last leaps down to the snake, 
whose mouth is already wide open for its recep- 


tion. The poor little animal then, with a piteous 
cry, raus into the snake’s jaws and is swallowed 
at once, if it be not too big; but if its size will 
not allow it to be swallowed at once, the snake 
licks it several times with its tungue, and 
sinoothens it, aud by that means makes it fit for 
swallowing.” 

Having thus stated the fact, the writer next 
enters into the question of a fascinating influence, 
and the various modes we have already adverted 
to, by which it is accounted for, and each of which 
he determines to be equally nugatory, » With re- 
spect to the theory of an emitted vapuur, “ I 
know,” says he, “ that in some o7 the larger species 
of serpents, inhabiting South Ainerica and other 
countries, there is evolved in tie stomach, during 
the long and tedious process of digestion in these 
animals, a vapour or 4 gas, whose odour is intensely 
fetid. I have not, however, foutid that this is the 
case with the rattle-snake and other North Ameri- 
can serpents that I have examined, But my own 
observations on this head have not been very 
minute. I have made inquiry of some persons 
(whose prejudices against the serpent tribe are not 
so powerful as my own), who are not afraid to put 
the heads and necks of the black snake, and other 
serpents that are destitute of venomous fangs, into 
their mouths, and have been informed, that they 
never perceived any disagreeable smell to proceed 
from the breath of these animals.’ 1 have been 
present at the opening of a box which contained 
a nuniber of living serpents; and although the box 
had been so close as to admit but a very small 
quantity of fresh air, although the observation was 
riade in a small warm room, I did not perceive 
any peculiarly disagreeable effluvium to arise from 
the bodies of these animals. I am, moreover, in- 
formed by a member of this society, who has, for a 
considerable time, had a rattle-suake under his im- 
mediate care, that he had not observed that any 
disagreeable vapour proceeds from this reptile. 
On the other hand, however, it is asserted by some 
creditable persons of my acquaintance, that a most 
offensive odour, similar to that of flesh in the last 
stage of putrefaction, is continually emanating 
from every part of the rattle-snake, and some 
other species of serpents. This odour extends, 
under certain circumstances, to a considerable 
distance from the body of the animal. Mr. Wil- 
liam Bartram assures me, that he has observed 
‘horses to be sensible of, and greatly agitated by 
it, at the distance of forty or fifty yards from the 
snake. They shewed (he says) their abhorrence 
by snorting, winnowing, and starting from the 
road, endeavouring to throw their riders, in order 
to make their escape.’ This fact, related by a man 
of rigid veracity, is extremely curious ; and in an 
especial manner deserves the attention of those 
writers who imagine that this fetid emanation from 
serpents is capable of affecting bitds, at small dis- 
tances, with a kind of asphyxy.” get > 

The professor concludes with observing, that 
«the result of not a little attention to the subject, 
“has taught me that there is but one wonder in the 
business ;—the wonder that the story should ever 
“have been believed by a man of understanding and 
of observation.” Fascination, adds he, is chiefly 
limited to birds that build low, and “ in almost 
‘every instance, I found that the supposed fasci- 
nating faculty of the serpent was exerted upon the 
birds at the particular season of their laying their 
-eggs, of their hatching, or of their rearing their 
young, still tender and defenceless. I now began 


s 


FAS 
to suspect, that the cries and fears of birds, sup- 
posed to be fascinated, originated in an endeavour 
to protect their nest or young. My inquiries have 
convinced me that this is the case.” He imagines 
that the eld birds are merely caught by a cou- 
rageous advancing, rather than by a fearful and re- 
treating fluttering—a fluttering intended to frighten 
away the serpent itself; and that in exercising this 
sleight, it advances too fay, and falls a prey to its 
own temerity. q 

We cannot say that we are convinced by this 
reasoning ; and still less are we satisfied with the 
argument adduced to prove that the fascinating 
power may not exist in a vapour or effluvium 
thrown forth from the body of the serpent, because, 
afi such case, it would be generally discoverable 
by a specific odour. What odour accompanies the 
vapour, that, issuing from the surface of the elec- 
tric eel, exhausts the muscular power of the hand 
that attempts to grasp it? It is in like manner, 
perhaps, an effiuvinum equally specific that. agi- 
tates the nervous system of various persons, who 
are peculiarly affected, and may be said to be fas- 
cinated by the presence of a-cat. The writer of 
this article has witnessed such agitation; and 
under circumstances in which the cat was not 
scen or known to be present; and where the agi- 
tation took place on the moment of the cat’s in- 
troduction into the room; and yet in no such 
cases is the effect attended with a sense of, any 
kind of odour, either to the person affected, or to 
by-standers, who are free from such affection. In 
reality, the finest vapours and the purest gasses 
we are acquainted with have neither odour nor 
any other sensible quality by which we can dis- 
tinguish them, and are only to be ascertained by 
their effects. Miasms and contagions have seldom, 
perhaps never, any odour, unless combined with 
other materials; light, caloric, and exygen are 
equally destitute. We do not, then, contend that 
the efflux of vapour from the surface of serpents 
is the cause of fascination, but onl y that the argu- 
ment has not been fairly met and rebutted by the 
present objection. 

We cannot conclude this article better than in 
the words of Mr. Pennant: “ Of the fascinating 
power of the rattle-snake, it is difficult to speak. 
Authors of credit describe the effects. Birds have 
been seen to drop into its mouth; squirrels de- 
scend from their trees, and leverets run into its 
jaws. Terror and amazement seem to Jay hold on 
these little animals: they make violent efforts to 
get away, still keeping their eyes fixed on those of 
the snake; at length, wearied with their move- 
ments, and frightened out of all capacity of know- 
ing the course they ought to take, they become the 
prey of the expecting devourer, probably in their 
jast convulsive motion.” 

FASCINES, in fortification, faggots of 
small wood of about a foot diameter, and six 
feet long, bound in the middle and at both 
erids. They are used in raising batteries, mak- 
ing chandeliers, in filling up the moat to faci- 
litate the passage to the wall, in binding the 
ramparts where the earth is bad, and in mak- 
ing parapets of trenches to screen the men. 

FA’'SCINOUS. a. (fascinum, Lat.) Caused 


or acting by witchcraft: not in use (Har- 


vey). 

KASCIOLA. Gourdworm.. Flake. In 
zoology, a genus of the class vermes, order in- 
‘testina. Body flattish, with an aperture, or 


thing worn (Shakspeare). 


In a manner conformable to custom ; 
‘modish eleganee (South). 


AB AS 

pore at the head, and generally another ata 
distance beneath, seldom a single aperture. 
These are hermaphrodite, oviparous, and are 
yenerally found in the stomach, intestines, or 
Tver: the intestines are flexuous and the ova- 
ries Jateral. Forty-six species. 

A. Infesting Mammals. 

B. ———— Birds. 

C. —— Reptiles, 

D. ———— ee 

E, ———— Worms. 

The tribe A. of different species is found 


in man, the fox, polecat, badger, long-eared 


bat, sheep, swine, deer, horse, and stag. B. in 
the eagle, buzzard, kite, duck, crane, goose, 
bittern. C. salamander, frog. D. eel, whiting, 
haddock, blenny, father-lasher, plaise, perch, 
salmon, trout, pike, and bream. E. cuttle-fish. 

The most common species is E. hepatica, or 
liver-flake, with body ovate and sharper before, 
with a white line down the middle, and spot 
in the centre; inhabiting the liver of sheep, 


which often vomits it up in. brooks; generally 


found fixed by a pore at the extremity and 
another in the middle of the abdomen, and 
occasions or is produced by, dropsy and the dis- 
order called the rot. ee 

Body about an inch long; broader on the 
fore part, and terminated by a tube; the back 
marked with about eight longitudinal furrows 
in two series. See the article Ror. 

FA’/SHION. s. (facon, French.) 1. Form; 
make; state of any thing with regard to out- 
ward appearance (Luke). 2. The make or cut 
of clothes (Shakspeare). 3. Manner; sort; 
way (Hayward). 4. Custom operating upon 
dress, or any domestic ornaments (Shakspeare). 
5. Custom; general practice (Tillotson). 6. 
Manner imitated from another; way establish- 
ed by precedent (Shakspeare). 7. General 
approbation; mode (Pope). 8. Rank; con- 
dition above the vulgar (Raleigh). 9g. Any 
10. The farey, a 
distemper in horses (Shakspeare). 

To Fa’/suion. v. a. (facgonner, French.) 
1. To form; to mould; to figure (Raleigh). 
2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate (Spen- 
ser). 3. To counterfeit; not used (Shak- 
speare). 4.'To make according to the rule 


prescribed by custom (Locke). 


FASHION PIECES, in the sea language, the 
aftmost or hindmost timbers of a ship, which 
terminate the breadth, and form the shape of 


the stern. They are united to the stern-post, 


and to the extremity of the wing transom, by 
a rabbit, and a number of strong nails or 
spikes driven from without. ee 


FA/SHIONABLE. a. (from fashion.) 1. 


‘Approved by custom; established hy custom ; 
‘modish (Rogers). 


2. Made according to the 


mode (Dryden). 3. Observant of the mode 


(Shakspeare). 4. Having rank above the y.l- 


gar, and below nobility. 


FA'SHIONABLENESS. s. (from fashion- 


able.) Modish elegance (Locke). 


FA/SHIONABLY. ad. (from fashionable.) 
with 


a 


FAS 
FA/SHIQNIST. s. (from fashion.) A fol- 


ower of the mode; asop; acoxcomb. 

FAST, in general, denotes an abstinence 
from food, but is more particularly used for 
such abstinence on a religious account. 

Religious fasting has been practised by most 
nations from the remotest antiquity. Some di- 
vines even assign its origin to the earthly para- 
dise, where our first parents were forbidden to 
eat of the tree of knowledge. But though this 
seems carrying the matter too far, it is certain 
that the Jewish church has observed fasts ever 
since’its first institution. Nor were the neigh- 
bouring heathens, viz. the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, and Assyrians, without their fasts. ‘The 
Egyptians, according to Herodotus, sacrificed 
a-cow to Isis, after having prepared themselves 
by fasting and prayer: a custom which he 
likewise -ascribes to the women of Cyrene. 
Porphyry affirms, that the Egyptians, in 
their stated sacrifices, always fasted a great 
many days, sometimes for six weeks; and that 
the least beheved to be for seven days; during 
all which time the priests and devotees not 
only abstained from flesh, fish, wine, and oil, 
but even from bread, and some kinds of pulse. 
"These austerities were communicated by them 
to the Greeks, who observed their fasts much 
in the same manner. The Athenians had the 
Eleusinian and Thesmophorian fasts, the ob- 
servation of which was very rigorous, especial- 
ly among the women, who spent one whole 
day sitting on the ground ina mournful dress, 
without taking any nourishment. In the island 
of Crete, the priests of Jupiter were obliged to 
abstain all their lives from fish, flesh, and bak- 
ed meats. Apuleius informs us, that whoever 
had a mind to be initiated in the mysteries of 
Cybele, were obliged to prepare themselves by 
fasting ten days; and, in short, all the pagan 
deities, whether male or female, required this 
duty of those that desired to be initiated into 
their mysteries of their priests and priestesses 
that gave the oracles, and of those that came to 
consult them. 

Though fasting is not positively enjoined by 
Christ or his apostles, a custom prevailed 
among the first Christians of joining absti- 
nence with their prayers, especially when they 
were engaged in afiairs of extraordinary 1m- 
portance. But in the most ancient times we 
find no mention of any public and solemn 
fasts, except upon the anniversary of Christ's 
crucifixion. However, in process of time, 
days of fasting were gradually introduced, first 
by custom, and afterwards by positive appoint- 
ment; though it is not certain what those 
days were, nor whether they were observed in 
the first century. Mr. Mosheim acknow- 
ledges, that those who affirm, that in the time 
of the apostles, or soon after, the fourth and 
sixth days of the week were observed as fasts, 
are not destitute of specious arguments 1n fa- 
vour of their opinion. Eccles. Hist. vol. 1. 
p- 106. 8vo. . 

To Fast. v. n. (fastan, Goth. Feyean, 
Saxon.) 1. To abstain from food (Bacon). 2. 


FAS 


To mortify the body by religious abstinence 
(Matthew). me m , 

Fast. a. (fez, Saxon.) 1. Firm; im- 
movable (Milton). 2. Strong; impregnable 
(Spenser). 3. Fixed; adhering (Temple). 4. 
Deep ; sound (Shakspeare). 5. Firm in ad- 
herence (Ascham). 6. (from fest, Welch.) 
Speedy; quick; swift (Davies), 7. Fast 
end loose. Uncertain; variable: incenstant 5 
deceitful (Szdney). 

Fast. ad. 1. Firmly; immovably (Shak- 
speare). 2. Closely; nearly (Anolles). 3. 
Swiftly ; nimbly (Daniel). 4. Frequently 
(Hammond). 

Fast-pays, are those appointed by public 
authority to be observed by fasting aud Pius 
liation.” The Church of England enjoins 16 
vigils or fasts before holidays, 40 fasts in lent, 
12 ember days, 3 rogation ad 4 solemn days, 
and all Fridays in the year. Besides which 
there is generally an annual fast in time of 


war. : 

To FASTEN. v. a. (from fast.) 1. To 
make fast; to make firm (Dryden). 2. To 
hold together; to cement; to link. 3. To af- 
fix; to conjoin (Swift). 4. To stamp ;-to 
impress ; to fix (Shakspeare). 9. To unite in- 
separably (Decay of Piety). 6. To lay on 
with strength (Dryden). . 

To Fa'stTen. v. n. To fix one’s self (Brown). 

FASTENER. s. (from fasten.) One that 
makes fast or firm. 

FA'STER. s. (from fast.) He who abstains 
from food. 

FASTERMANS, or FAsTinc-MEN, in 
our old customs, denoted men in repute and 
substance, who were responsible for each 
ether’s behaviour. 

FA'STHANDED. a (fast and hand.) 
Ayaricious; closehanded ; covetous ( Bacon.) 

FASTI, in Roman antiquity, the kalendar 
wherein were expressed the several days of the 
year, with their feasts, games, and other cere- 
monies. There were two sorts of fasti, the 
greater, or fasti magistrales, and the less, or 
fasti kalendares. The fasti magistrales contain- 
ed, besides the several feasts, &c. the birth-days 
and other circumstances relating to the magis- 
trates and emperors. The fasti kalendares were 
also of two kinds, urbani and rustici ; the for- 
mer contained an account of the feasts and ce- 
remonies observed in the city ; the latter, of those 
observed in the country, which were fewer, as 
too much time taken up in this way would 
‘nterfere with the cultivation of the earth. 

Fasti was also a chronicle of time, where- 
‘n noted events were registered according to the 
years of the respective consuls. eee 

Fasti, or DIES FASTI, likewise denoted 
court-days- el 

FASTIDIO'SITY. s. (from fastidious.) 
Disdainfulness; contemptuousness (Swift). 

FASTIDIOUS. a. (fastidiosus, Lat.) Dis- 
dainful ; squeamish ; insolently nice (South). 

FASTI/DIOUSLY. ad. Disdainfully ; con- 
temptuously ; squeamishly (Government of the 


Tongue). 


FAS 

FASTIGIATE. ( Jastigium, the pointed 
top, or roof of a building.) In botany, applied 
to vatious parts of a plant. A fastigiate stem, 
having branches of an equal height. Pedun- 
cles are fastigiate, when they elevate the fracti- 
fications in a bunch, so that they are all of 
an equal height, ‘as if they had been shorn off 
horizontally, or when they are so proportion- 
ed, as to form an eyen surface at-top, like a 
flat roof: as in dianthus and silene. A fasti- 
giate umbel, an umbel rising gradually.” This 
is a different idea from: the former; and in 
Philos, Botan. the umbellate flower is thus de- 
scribed: est aggregate ex flosculis pluribus in- 
sidentibus receptaculo in pedunddlos fastigia- 
tos, omnes ex eodem puncto productos. Here 
we are probably to understand fastigiatos in the 
former sense of level-topped: but it is doubt- 
ful how Linnéus came to annex this idea to 
JSastigium and its derivatives ; since roofs are 
not flat in northern countries; and although 
they be so in the east, and in some parts of 
dtaly, yet fastigiatus seenis rather applied to 
lofty and pointed buildings. Thus Solinus, 
speaking of the pyramids—turres sunt in 
fiigypto fastigiate, ultra celsitudinem omnem, 
que fiert manu possit. ne 

FASTIGIUM, in architecture. Sce Pr- 
DIMENT. 

FASTING, the abstaining from food. 
Many extraordinary stories have been related 
of long continued fasting. Sir William Ha- 
milton gives an account uf two fattened hogs, 
that lay buried under a heap of ruins in Soria- 
no, and were taken out alive the 42d day. 
And, in the shipwreck of the Juno off the 
coast of Aracan, in the year 1795, those per- 
sons who survived the wreck lived 23 days 
without any other sustenance than what was 
derived from the sea-water which they sucked 
out of their garments. 

FA'STINGDAY. s. (fast and day.) Day 
of niortification by religious abstinence (Tay- 
lor). 
‘FA/STNESS. s. (from fast.) 1. State of 
being fast. 2. Firmness; firm adherence (Ba- 
con). 3. Strength; security (Davies). 4. A 
strong place; a place not easily forced. 5. 
Closeness ; conciseness : not used (Ascham). 

FASTOLFF (sir John), a famous general, 
born at Yarmouth in Norfolk, in 1377. He 
served with great glory in France, where he 
obtained several high posts while the English 
held their possessions in that kingdom, In 
1440 he returned home covered with Jaurels, 
and his conduct afterwards showed that he de- 
served.them ; for he was bountiful to the poor, 
and a liberal encourager uf learning. He left 
a considerable legacy for building the schools 
of philosophy and civil law at Cambridge, and 
was a great benefactor to Magdalen college, 
Oxford. He died in 1459. Shakspeare has 
been censured for abusing this excellent man, 
under the ludicrous character of sir John Fal- 
staff; but it is probable that the poet had-no 
thoughts of ridiculing Fastolff, and that the co- 
incidence is merely accidental. 


haughty. 


fleshy (Arbuthnot). 


FAT 


FA’STUOUS. a. (fastiosus, Latin.) Proud ; 
FAT. a. (pet, Saxon.) 1. Full-fed ; plump ; 
2. Coarse; gross; dull 
(Dryden). 3. Wealthy ; tich (Milton). 

FAT. (adeps.) A’ concrete oily matter 
contained in the cellular membrane of dhi- 
mals, of a white or yellowish colour, with 
little or no smell or taste. 
mals in solidity, colour, taste, &c. and likewise 
in the same animal at different ages. In infan- 
cy it is white, insipid, and not very solid; in 
the adult it is firm'and yellowish, and in ani- 
mals of an advanced age, its colour is deeper, 
its consistence various, and its taste in general 
stponger. 

It is collected in particular follicles of the cel- 
lular membrane, accumulated in the groin, epi- 
ploon, around the kidnies and blood-wessels ; 
and is secreted on the surface of the skin by a 
set of minute glands, on this account called ‘se= 
bacic, where it sometimes concretes, chiefly, 
though not always, from want of cleanliness, 
and exhibits the appearance of small worms: 


it isaccumulated from diminished perspiration ; 


from the nature of the aliments fed on ;.and 
from idiosyncrasy. It forms sometimes steato- 
matous humours, and, by the possession of a 
small quantity of oxygen, contains the sebacic 
acid, which acts readily on vessels of lead, cop- 
per, and iron, in which it is often deposited for 
culinary purposes. 

Fats and oils are commonly divided into sper- 
maceti, fat properly so called, fish or thran- 
ou, and empyreumatic oil, extracted by distilla- 
tion from many vegetable and animal substan- 
ces. Chemically analysed it is found to possess 
five parts out of six of carbon, and one of hy- 
drogen, with a very small portion, as already 
observed, of oxygen, Fat meat is nourishing 
to those that have strong digestive powers. It is 
used externally as asoftening remedy, andenters 
into the composition of ointments and _plais- 
ters. 

Lo Far. v.n. To grow fat; 
fleshed (L’ Estrange). 

0 Far. v. a. (from the noun.) To make 
fat ; to fatten ; to make fleshy (Abbot.). 

FATA MORGANA, by the French deno- 
minated mirages, a very remarkable phenome- 
non, which is sometimes observed from the har- 
bourof Messina and adjacent places, at a certain 
height in the atmosphere. The name which 
signifies the Fairy Morgana is derived from an 
opinion of the superstitious Sicilians, that the 
whole spectacle is produced by fairies, or such 
like visionary invisible beings. The populace 
are delighted whenever it appears ;/ and run 
about the streets shouting for joy, calling every 
body out to partake of the glorious sight. 

This singular meteor has been desctibed by 
various authors ; but the first who mentioned 
it with any degree of precision was father An- 
gelucci, who observed itin 1643. His account 
does not differ very materially from that given 
by P. Minasi in his Dissertation on this pheno- 
menon, published in 1773. But as the latter 


to grow full- 


It differs in all ani-. 


FAT 


is more minute, we present. part. of it to our 
readers: ‘* Whien the tising sun shines froin 
that point whence its incident ray fortns an 
angle of about 45° on the sea of Reggio, and 
the bright. surface of the water in the bay is 
not disturbed either by the wind or the current, 
the spectator being placed on an eminence of 
the city, with his back to the sun and his face 
to the sea, on a sudden there appear in the 
water, as in a catoptric theatre, various miulti- 
plied objects, that is to say, numberless series 
of pilasters, arches, castles well delineated, re- 
gular columns, lofty towers, superb palaces, 
with balconies and windows, extended alleys 
of trees, delightful plains with herds and flocks, 
armies of men on foot and horseback, and 
many strange images in their natural colowis 
and proper actions, passing rapidly in succes- 
sion along the surface of the sea during the 
whole of the short period of time while the 
above-mentioned causes remain. But if, in ad- 
dition to the cireamstances before described, 
the atmosphere be highly impregnated with va- 
pour, and dense exhalations not previously dis- 
persed by the action of the wind or waves, or 
rarefied by the sun, it then happens that in this 
vapour, as in a curtain, extended along the 
ehannel to the height of about 30 palms, and 
nearly down to the sea, the observer will be- 
hold the scene of the same objects not only re- 
flected from the surface of the sea, but likewise 
in the air, though not so distinct or well defined 
as the fornier objects from the sea. Lastly, if 
the air be slightly hazy and opake, and at the 
same time dewy, and adapted to form the iris, 
then the above-mentioned objects will appear 
only at the surface of the sea, as in the first 
case, but all vividly coloured or fringed, with 
red, green, blue, and other prismatic co- 
lours.” 

'. Minasi, therefore, distinguishes three sorts 
of Fata Morgana: that is to say, the first at the 
surface of the sea, which he calls the Marine 
Morgana ; the second in the air, called the Aé- 
rial Morgana ; and the third only at the surface 
of the sea, which he calls the Morgana fringed 
with prismatic colours. 

Ditferent accounts have been given of this 
singular appearance: M. Houel attributes it to 
a bitumen that issues from certain rocks at the 
bottom of the séa,.and which is often seen to 
cover a part of its surface in the canal of Mes- 
sina. ‘The subtle parts of this bitumen being 
attenuated, combined, and exhaled with the 
aqueous globules that are raised by the air, and 
formed into bodies of vapour, give to this con- 

densed vapour more consistence ; and con- 
tribute, by their smooth and polished Pee 
to the formation of a kind of aérial crystal, 
which réceives the light, reflects it to the eye, 
and transmits to it all the luminous points 
which colour the objects exhibited in this phe- 
nomenon, and render them visible. ! 
A curious print, exhibiting the Fata Morga- 
na, may be seen in Nicholson sJ ournal, vol. 1. 
4to. Some further particulars respecting this 
singular phenomenon may also be seen in 
No. 52 of Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine. 
By Mr. Good it is very plausibly resolved 
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into stri@ of strata of different densitics in the 
atmosphere, See his tratislation of Lucretius, 
note to vol. ii. p. 25. 

FA'TAL. a. (fatalis, Latin.) 1. Deadly ; 
mortal; destructive (Dryden). 2%. Proceeding 
by destiny ; inevitable; fecessary (Tillotson). 
3. Appointed by destiny ( Bacon). 

FA/TALIST. s, (from fate.) One who 
maintains that all things happen by invincible 
necessity (Waits). 

FATALITY. s. ( futalité, French.) 1. Pre- 
destination ; predetermined order of series of 
things and events (South). 2. Decree of fate 
(King Charles), 3. Tendency to danger 
(Brown). . 

FA’TALLY. ad. (from fatal.) 1. Mortal« 
ly; destructively, even to death (Dryden): 
the deeree of fate (Bentley). 

FA'/TALNESS. s. (from fatal.) Invinci- 
ble necessity. 

FATE, ratum, denotes ab inevitable ne- 
cessity, depending upon a superior cause. Thé 
word is formed a fando, from speaking : and 
primarily implies the same with effatum, viz. 
a word or decree pronounced by God; or a -fix- 
ed sentence, whereby the Deity has prescribed 
the order of things, and allotted to every person 
what shall befall him. The Greeks called it 
eiuapuevns as it Were a chain or necessary series 
of things indissolubly linked together. It is 
also used to express a certain unavoidable de- 
signation of things, by which all agents, both 
necessary and vojuntary, are swayed and diréct- 
ed to their ends. See Necessity. In this 
last sense, fate is distinguished into, 1. Astro- 
logical fate, arising from the influence and po- 
sition of the heavenly bodies ; which (it is sup- 
posed) gave laws both to the elements and mix- 
ed bodies, and to the will of men. 2. Stoical 
fate, defined by Cicero an order or series of 
causes, wherein cause being linked to cause, 
each produces another, and thus all things flow 
from one prime cause. ‘To this fate the Stoics 
subject even the gods. 

FATED. a. (from fate.) 1. Decreed by 
fate (Dryden). 2. Modelled in any matter by 
fate (Prior). 3. Endued with any quality by 
fate (Dryden). 

FATES, in mythology. See Parca. 

FATHEMITES, or Fatemires, ihe de- 
ecendants of Mahomet by Fathema or Fatema 
his daughter. . 

FA‘THER: s. (pa Sen, Saxon.) 1. He by 
whom the son or daughter is begotten (Bacon). 
®. The first ancestor (Romans). 3. The ap- 
pellation of an old man (Camden). 4. The 
title of any man reverend for age, learning, and 
piety (Shakspeare). 3. One who has given 
original to any thing good or bad (Genesis). 
6. The ecclesiastical writers of the first six 
or eight centuries (Séilling fleet). 7. One 
who acts with paternal care and_ tenderness 
(Jol). 8. The title of a popish confessor 
(Addison). 9. The title of a senator of old 
Rome (Dryden). 10. The appellation of the 
first person of the adorable Trinity ( Taylor). 
11. The compellation of God as Creator (C. 
Prayer). 12. A title given to prelates, and 
other church dignitaries. . 
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FATHER-IN-LAW. s. (from father.) The 
father of one’s husband or wife ( Addison). 

FATHER (Natural), he who has illegitimate 
children. 

- Faruer (Adoptive), he who takes the chil- 
dren of some other, and achnowledges them as 
his own. ‘ 

Faruer (Putative), the reputed or supposed 
father. 


FATHER-LASHER, in ichthyology. See 
CotTrus. 
FATHER-LONG-LEGS, in entomology. See 


Triruva. 

To FaTuer. v. a. 1. To take; to adopt as 
a son or daughter (Shakspeare). 2. To supply 
with a father (Shakspeare). 3. To adopt a 
composition GSwift). 4.'To ascribe to any one 
as his offspring, or production (Alooker). 

FA/THERHOOD. s. (from father.) .The 
character or authority of a father (Hall). 

FA’/THERLESS. a. (from father.) Want- 
ing a father ; destitute of a father (Addison). . 

FA’THERLINESS. s. (from father.) The 
tenderness of a father ; parental kindness: 

FA’THERLY. a. (from father.) Paternal ; 
like a father; tender; protecting (Shakspeare). 
- Fa’ruerzy.ad. In the manner of a father 
(Milton). 

FA’THOM. s. (¢zeSm, Saxon.) 1. A mea- 
sure of length containing six feet ; the space to 
which a man can extend both arms (flolder). 
2. Reach; penetration; depth of contrivance ; 
compass of thought (Shakspeare). 

To Fa'tHom. v. a. (from the noun.) 1, 
To encompass with the arms extended or en- 
circling. 2. To reach; to master (Dryden). 
3..To sound; to try with respect to the depth 
(Felton). 4. To penetrate into; to find the 
bottom ; as, J cannot fathom his design. 

FA'THOMLESS. a. (from fathom.) 1. 
That -of which no bottom can be found. 2. 
That of which the circumference cannot be 
embraced (Shakspeare). 

FATI’DICAL. a. (fatidicus, Latin.) Pro- 
phetic ; having the power to foretell (Howe/). 

FA’TIFEROUS. a. (fatifer, Lat.) Deadly ; 
mortal ; destructive, 

FA/TIGABLE. a. (fatigo, Latin.) Easily 


wearied ; susceptible of weariness. 


To FA/TIGATE. »v. a. (fatigo, Latin.) To’ 


_ weary; to fatigue: notin use (Shakspeare). 
“ BATYGUE, s..( fatigue, Fr.) all Weare 
ness; lassitude. The cause of weariness ; 
Jabour; toil (Dryden). 
To FATIGUE. v. a. (fatiguer, French.) To 

tire ; to weary ; to harass with toil (Prior). 

‘ FATKYDNEYED. a. (fat and frdney.) 
‘Fat: by way of reproach or contempt (Shak- 
speare). : } 


FA’TLING. s. (from fat.) A young animal » 


fed fat for the slaughter (Jsazah). ; 

FA/TNER. s. (from faz.) That which gives 
fatness (Arbuthnot). 

FA’TNESS. s. (from fat.) 1. The Sarid 
of being fat or plump. 2. Fat; grease; ful- 
ness of flesh (Spenser). 3. Unctuous or greasy 
matter (Bacon). 4. Oleaginousness ; sliminess 
(Arbuthnot). 5. Fertility; fruitfulness (Gen.). 
6. That which causes fertility (Phclips). 
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To FA’TTEN. v. a. (from fat.) 1. To feed 
up; to make fleshy (Arbuthnot). 2. To make 
fruitful (Dryden). 3. To feed grossly ; to in- 
crease (Dryden). 

To Fa’rtTen. v. n. (from fat.) To grow fat; 
to be pampered (Ofway). 

FA’'TYY. a. (from fat.) Unctuous ; oleagi- 
nous ; greasy (Bacon). ie . 

FATUARIL, in antiquity, persons who ap- 
peared Hea and foretold things to come. - 

FATUITAS. ( fatuitas ; from fatuus, silly.) 
Foolishness. A synonym of amentia. 

FATU'ITY. s. ( fatuité, Fr.) Foolishness ; 
weakness of mind (K. Charles). : 

FA'TUOUS. a. (fatuus, Lat.) 1. Stupid; 
foolish; feeble of mind (Glanville). 2. Im- 
potent ; without force (Denham). 

FA’TWITTED. a. (fat and wit.) Heavy; 
dull ; stupid (Shakspeare). 

FAUCES. { faux, fauces.) A cavity be- 
hind the tongue, palatine arch, uvula, and 
tonsils; from erbich the pharynx and larynx 

roceed. 
. FA’UCET. s. (fausset, French.) The pipe 
inserted into a vessel to,give vent to the liquor, 
and stopped up by a peg or spigot (Swift). 

FAUCHEUR (Michael le), a French pro- 
testant divine, greatly admired for his elo- 
quence. The marquisde la Force said, after 
hearing him preach against duelling, ‘‘ Ifa 
challenge were to be sent to me, I would re- 
fuse it.” He died at Paris in 1667. His works 
are; 1. A Treatise on oratorical Action. 2. 
Sermons, in 8vo. 3. Christian Prayers and 
Meditations. 4. A Treatise on the Eucharist, 
against cardinal Perron. 

FAUCHION. (See Fatcuion.) A crook- 
ed sword. ging 

FAUCON, or Fatcon, a name formerly - 
given to a small piece of canon, whose dta- 
meter was 2} inches; weight 750 pounds ; 
length 7 feet ; load 2} pound; shot 2} inches 
diameter, and 2} pound weight. See Can- 
NON. . 

FAUCONET, or FAtconst, a very small 
piece of ordnance, whose diameter at the bore 
was 2! inches; weight 400 pounds; length 
6 feet; load 11 pound; shot something more 
than two inches diameter, and 1} pound 
weight. 


FA’UFEL. s. (French.) The fruit of a spe- 


cies of the palm-tree. 


FAVI'LLOUS. a. (favilla, Latin.) Con- 
sisting of ashes (Brown). | 

FAVISSZE, in antiquity. 1. Cisterns to 
keep water in, 2. Subterraneous reservoirs in 


which were laid old statues, and other things 


formerly used in the temple. 

FA’ULCON. s. See Fatcon. 

FAULT. s. (faute, French.) 1. Offence ; 
slight crime; somewhat liable to censure or ob- 
jection (Hooker). 2. Defect; want; absence 
(Shakspeare). 3. Puzzle; difficulty. 

To Fauut. v. n, (from the noun.) To be 
wrong ; to fail (Spenser). 

To Fauut. v. a. Tocharge with a fault; to 
accuse. 


FA/ULTER. s. (from fault.) ‘An offender ; 
one who commits a fault (Faivfax). 
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FA/ULTFINDER. s. (fuult and find.) A 


eensurer ; an objector. 
FA/ULTILY. ad. (from faulty.) Not 
rightly ; improperly ; defectively ; erroneously. 
FA/ULTINESS. s. (from faulty.) 1. Bad- 
ness; viciousness (Szdney). 2. Delinquency ; 
actual offences (Hooker). 
FA/ULTLESS. a. (from fault.) Exempt from 
fault ; perfect (Fairfax). 4 
FAULTY. a. ( fautif, French.) 1. Guilty 
ofa fault ; blameable ; criminal; not innocent 
(Milton). 2. Wrong; erroneous (Hooker). 3. 
Defective; bad in any respect (Bacon), 
FAUNALIA, in antiquity, Roman feasts 
eelebrated in honour of the god Faunus, who 
was the same among the Romans with the Pan 
of the Greeks, The Faunalia were held on 
“the day of the nones of December ; i. e. on the 
fifth day of that month. ‘The principal sacri- 
fiee was a roe-buck, or rather, according to 
Horace, a kid, attended with libations of wine 
and burning of incense. . See Ode 18. lib. iii. 
FAUNS, Faun, among the ancients, were 
a species of demi-gods inhabiting the forests ; 
called also Sylvans (Sylvant), and little differ- 
ing from the Satyrs. They delighted more 
particularly in vineyards ; and they generally 
appear as attendants of Bacchus, in the repre- 
sentations of Baechanal feasts and processions. 
They. were represented as half men, half goats, 
having the horns, ears, feet, and tail of a goat, 
a very flat nose, and the rest haman. Though 
the Fauns were held as demi-gods, yet they 
were supposed to die after along life, | Arno- 
bius shows that their father’or chief, Faunus 
himself, only lived 120 years. 


FAUNUS, in fabulous history, a son of. 


Picus, who reigned in Italy about 1300 years 
before the Augustan age. His bravery, as well 
as wisdom, have given rise to the tradition that 
he was the son of Mars. His great popularity, 
and his fondness for agriculture, made his sub- 
jects revere him as one of their country deities 


after death. He was represented with all the: 


equipage of the satyrs, and was consulted to 
give oracles. . . 

. FAVONIUS, among the Romans, the wind 
which blew directly from the west. 

FAVORITO, anepithet given to such parts 
of a musical composition as are performed to 
the greatest advantage, by the best voices or in- 
struments. 

To FA‘VOUR. v. a. (faveo, Latin.) 1. To 
support; to regard with kindness; to counte- 
nance (Bacon). 2. To assist with advantages or 
conveniencies (Addison). 3. To resemble in 
feature (Spectator). 4. To conduce to; to 
contribute. . 

Fa/vour. s. (favor, Latin,) 1. Kindness ; 
kind reward (Shakspeare). 2. Support; de- 
fence; vindication (Rogers). | 3. Kindness 
granted (Sidney). 4. Lenity; mildness ; miti- 
gation of punishment (Swiff). 5. Leave; 
good-will ; pardon (Psalms). 6. Object of 
favour (Milton). 7. Something given by a 

‘lady to be worn (Shakspeare). 8. Any thing 
worn openly as a token (Shakspeare). Q. Fea- 
ture; countenance (South). 
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FA’'VOURA BLE. a. (favorable, French.) 
1. Kind; propitious; affectionate (Shaksp.), 
2. Palliative ; tender ; averse from censure. 3. 
Conducive to ; contributing to (Temple). 4. 
Accommodate; convenient (Clarendon). 5, 
Beautiful ; well-favoured : obsolete (Spenser). 

FA’/VOURABLENESS. s. (from favour- 
alive.) Kindness; benignity. 

FA/VOURABLY. ad. (from favourable.) 
Kindly ; with favour (Rogers). 

FA’VOURED. particip. a. 
with kindness (Pope). 
well or ill (Spenser). 

FA’VOUREDLY. ad. With weil or ill, 
Ina fair or foul manner. 

FA/VOURER. s. (from favour.) One who 
favours; one who regards with kindness or 
tenderness ; a wellwisher ; a friend ( Daniel). 

FA/VOURITE. s. (favorite, French.) 1. 
A person or thing beloved ; one regarded with 
favour (Pope). 2. One chosen as a companion 
by his superior (Clarendon). 

FA’VOURLESS. a. (from favour.) 1. Un- 
favoured ; not regarded with kindness. 2. Un- 
favouring ; unpropitious (Spenser). 

FA/VOUS RECEPTACLE, in botany, a 
honey-combed receptacle. See ALVEOLATE. 

FAUQUEMONT, or VaLKEnsBuRG, a 
town of the Dutch Netherlands, seven miles 
E. of Maestricht. -. Lat. 50.52 N. Lon. 5. 
50 E. 

FAUSEL-NUT,. in botany. See Areca. 

FA'USEN. s. A large sort of eel (Chap- 


man). 

FA/USSEBRAYE. s. A small mount of 
earth, four fathom wide, erected on the level 
round the foot of the rampart (Harrvs). 

FA’/UTOR. s. (Latin, fauteur, French.) 
Favourer ; countenancer (Ben Jonson). 

FA/UTRESS. s. ( fautrice, Fr.) A woman 
that favours or countenances (Chapman). 

FAUX, in botany, the jaws, chaps, throat, 
or opening of the tube of the corol; or, be- 
tween the segments of the corol, where the tube 
ends. As in the class didynamia and the as- 

erifolie in class pentandria. Hiatus inter 
frcitiias corollze ubi tubus terminatur. The 
whole upper part of the tube is called the neck, 
collum: and the opening is sometimes termed 
the mouth, os. he ave at c 

FAWKES (Francis), an English poet and 
divine. He was born in Yorkshire about 1725, 
and educated at Jesus college, Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts. On enter- 
ing into orders he settled at Bromham in his 
native county, but afterwards he obtained the 
vicarage of Orpington in Kent, which he ex- 
changed in 1774 for the rectory of Hayes. He 
died in 1777. Mr. Fawkes is known by many 
ingenious poems of his own, but more so by 
his translations of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
and Moschus, published in 1760 in 12mo. and 
the Idylliums of Theocritus, 1767, 8vo. 

FAWN. The young of the buck and doe, 
so called during its first year. ‘The fawn is se- 
creted by the dam in fern, or long grass, with 
great care, during the first weeks, and seldom 
accompanies the mother but by night. In 


1. Regarded 
2. Featured: with 
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royal patks and ehaces, a ceftain number are 
annually killed when about three months old, 
to prevent the district from being overstocked ; 
this is generally, done by coursing with grey- 
hounds, which is often accounted excel- 
lent sport, the.greyhounds being frequently 
beaten. 

To Fawn. v. n. (of uncertain original.) 1. 
To court by frisking before one, as a dog CSid- 
ney). 2.'Vo court by any means (South). 3. 
To court servilely (Milton). 

Fawn. s. <A servile cringe ; low flattery 
{ Shakspeare). 

_ FA’/WNER. 5. (from fawn.) One that 
fawns one that pays servile courtship (Specta- 
tor). 

FA’WNINGLY. ad. (from fawn.) In a 
cringing servile way. 

FA’XED. a. (from fex, Saxon.) 
(Camden). 

- FAY. s. (fée, French.) 1. A fairy; an elf 
(Milton). 2. (foi, French.) Faith: obsolete 
(Spenser). 
FAYAL, one of the Azores, or Western 
Islands, which suffered greatly by an earth- 
quake in 1764. Its capital is Villa do Horta. 
FAYETTE, a county of Kentucky, bound- 
ed on the N. by the Ohio, on the E. by Bour- 
bon county, and on the 8. W. by the river 
Kentucky. Lexington is the capital. 
FAYETTE, a county of Pennsylvania, 37 
miles long, and 33 broad. In 1790, it con- 
tained 13,325 inhabitants. Union is the ca- 
ital. 
P FAYETTEVILLE, a town of N. Caro- 
lina, on the N. W. branch of Cape Fear river, 
90 miles N. W. of Wilmington, to which that 
river is navigable for boats. 

_FE, Fo, or Fou1, the name of the chief 
god of the Chinese, whom they adore as the 

sovereign of heaven. They represent him shin- 
~ ing all in light, with his hands hid under his 
. robes, to show that his power does all things 
invisibly. 

Fe (Santa), a rich and regular built city, 
the capital of New Mexico, and the see of a 
bishop. It is. situate near the source of the 
Rio del Nort. Lat. 36. 50 N. Lon. 108. 
43 W. 

Fe (Santa), a town of Paraguay, situate at 
the confluence of the Salade with the Plata, 
450 miles S. W. of Assumption. Lat. 30. 45 
5. Lon. 60. 40 W. 

- FEABERRY. s. A gooseberry. 
» FEAL, was anciently used for faithful. 
is now a provincial term for turf. 

FgeAL-p1KEs, cheap fencing used in Scot- 
land, by means of the turf dug from the surface 
of ditches. Raid 

FEALTY, in law, an oath taken on the ad- 
mittance of any tenant, to be true to the lord 
of whom he holds his land; by this oath the 

~ tenant holds in the freest manner, on account 
that all who have fee hold per fidem et fidu- 
ciam, thatis, by fealty at the least. ‘This feal- 
ty, at the first creation of it, bound the tenant 
to fidelity, the breach of which was the loss of 
his fee. It has been divided into general and 
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special ; general, that which is to be performed — 


by every subject to his prince ; and special, re- 


quited only of such as, in respest of their fee, — 


are tied by oath to their lords. Te all manner 
of tenures, except tenantcy at will and frank- 
almoign, fealty is ineident, though it chiefly 
belongs to copyhold estates, held in fee and for 


life. The form of this oath by stat. 17 Ed. II.” 


is to run as follows: ‘«I A.B. will be to you 
my lord D. true aud faithful, and bear to you 


faith for the lands and tenements which I hold - 


of you, and I will truly do and perform the 
customs and services that ] ought to do to you. 
So help me God.” 

FEALTY, is sometimes used to denote fide« 
lity to a master. 

FEAR. s. (Feanan, Saxon.) 1. Dread; ters 
rour ; painful apprehension of danger (Locke). 
2. Awe; dejection of mind at the presence of 
any person or thing (Genesis). 3. Anxiety 3 
solicitude (Maccabees). 4. That which causes 
fear (Shakspeare). 5. The object of fear (Ge- 
nesis). ©. Something hung up to scare deer 
(Isaiah). 

Fear, when considered philosophically, 


may be described as a painful sensation pro-~- 


duced by the immediate apprehension of some 
impending evil. This evil may consist in. be- 


ing deprived of what. we at present enjoy, in. 
being disappointed in, what we expect, or in 


the infliction of a positive misery. 


The passion of fear is still more painful than 


that of sorrow, which, notwithstanding its se- 
verity, bas, when calmed into an affection, 
something soothing in its nature. Fear pro- 
duces an agony and anxiety about the heart not 
to be described ; and it may be said to paralyze 
the soul in such a manner, that it becomes in- 
sensible to every thing. but to its own misery. 
Inertness and torpor pervade the whole system, 
united with a constriction of the integuments 
of the body, and also a certain sense of being 
fettered, or of being rendered incapable of mo- 
tion. ‘The eyes are pallid, wild, and sunk in 
their sockets; the countenance is contracted 


and wan; the hair stands erect, or at least ex-. 


cites the sensation, which every child experi- 


ences as often as he 1s terrified by stories of 


ghosts, witches, &c.; the bowels are strongly 
affected, the heart palpitates, respiration la+ 
bours, the lips tremble, the tongue falters, the 
limbs are unable to obey the will, or support 
the frame. Dreadful shrieks denote the in- 
ward anguish: these are often succeeded by 
syncopies ; which, while they manifest that 
the sufferings are greater than nature can sus- 
tain, atford a temporary relief. 

Such are the external signs which indicate 
the wretched state of mind under this horrid 
passion. 
constrictions frequently. ageompany fear more 


than any other passion, the emotions will, in 
such instances, be less vivid. Instead of violent’ 


transports, a deep depression and numbness, as 
it were, both of body and mind, characterise 
the passion; though these may be visible to 
the spectators, and are not less expressive of 
inward anguish... iat 


Since torpor, debility, and painful. 
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When the effects of fear operate powerfully, 
without any mixture of hope, these passive 
impressions are predominant; but where there 
is a possibility of escape, the mind reacts with 
wonderful energy. Abject depression is chang- 
ed into violent agitations; collected force takes 
place of debility; and tremendous exertions 
succeed to the torpid and inert state. When 
a personal attack is apprehended, momentary 
and trembling strength is thrown into the 
muscles ;.the body instinctively places itself in 
the attitude of defence; a mixture of fierceness 
and wild horror is expressed in. the counte- 
mance, well adapted to alarm and terrify the 
enemy. If escape be attempted, an unusual 
energy is thrown into the limbs, enabling the 
sufferer to precipitate his flight, by exertions 

that would have been impracticable, in a more 
composed state of mind. (Cogan on the Pas- 
$l0ns.) . 

. Fear. s. (peopa, Saxon.) 
obsolete (Spenser). 

- To Fear. v. a. (feanan, Saxon.) 1. To 
dread ; to consider with apprehensions of ter- 
rour; to be afraid of (Dryden). 2. 'To fright ; 
to make afraid (Donne). 

| To Fear. v.n. 1. Teo live in terrour; to 
be afraid (Skakspeare). 2. To be anxious 
{ Dryden). 

FE/ARFUL. a. (fear and full.) 1. Ti- 
morous ; easily made afraid (Shakspeare). 2. 
Afraid (Davies). 3. Awful; to be reverenced 
 (Ewodus). 4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful 
(Tillotson). — 

FE/ARFULLY. ad. (from fearful.) 1. 'Ti- 
morously ; in fear:(Shakspeare). 2. Terribly ; 
dreadfully (Shakspeare). 

FE’'ARFULNESS. s. (from fearful.) 1. 
Timorousness ; habitual timidity. 2. State 
of being afraid ; awe; dread (South). 

. FEYARLESSLY. ad. (from fearless.) With- 
out terrour; intrepidly (Decay of Piety). — 

FE/ARLESSNESS. s. (from fearless.) Ex- 
- emption from fear; intrepidity (Clarendon). 

FE/ARLESS. a. (from fear.) Free from 
fear ; intrepid ; courageous ; bold (Temple) 

FEASIBILITY. s. (from feaszble.) 1. 
Practicability. 2. A thing practicable (Brown). 
2 FE/ASIBLE. a. (faisible, French.) Practi- 
_eable; that may be effected or done (Glan- 
wille). a 

FE/ASIBLY. ad. (from feasible.). Practi- 


A companion : 


eably. . ; 
we FEAST. s. (feste, French, or festum, Lat.) 
41. An entertainment of the table ; a sumptu- 
ous treat of great numbers (Genesis). 2. An 
anniversary day of rejoicing (Shakspeare). 3. 
Something delicious to the palate (Locke). 
Feasting seems to have been the chief delight 
of the Germans, Gauls, Britons,’and all the 
other Celtic nations; in which they indulged 
themselves to the utmost, as often as they had 
‘an opportunity. Among these nations (says an 
-author who had carefully studied their man- 
sners)’ there’ is no public assembly, either for 
civil or religious purposes, duly held ; no birth- 
day, marriage, or funeral properly celebrated ; 
no treaty of peace or alliance rightly cemented, 
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without a great feast. It was by frequent en- 
tertainments of this kind that the great men or 
chieftains gained the affections and rewarded 
the services of their followers; and those whe 
made the greatest feasts were sure to be most 
popular, and to have the greatest retinue, 
These feasts (in which plenty was more re- 
garded than elegance) lasted commonly several 
days, and the guests seldom retired until they 
had consumed all the provisions and exhausted 
all the liquors, 

It has been often observed by authors, that 
there is no nation in the world comes near the 
English in the magnificence of their feasts, 
Those made at our coronations, installments 
consecrations, &c, transcend the belief of all 
foreigners; and yet it is donbted whether those 
now 1n use are comparable to the feasts of our 
forefathers. , 

Feasts (Religious), and the ceremonies 
thereof, have been observed amongst almost all 
nations and sects; witness the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Hebrews, Christians, and Mahometans. 

Feasts among us are either immoveable or 
moveable. Immoveable feasts are those con- 
stantly celebrated on the same day of the year ; 
the principal of these are Christmas-day or the 
Nativity, the Circumcision, Epiphany, Candle- 
mas or the Purification; Lady-day or the An- 
nunciation, called also the Incarnation, and 
Conception; All Saints, and All Souls; be- 
sides the days of the several apostles, St. Tho- 
mas, St. Paul, &c. Moveable feasts are those 
which are not confined to the same day of the 
year. Of these the principal is Haster, which 
gives law to all the rest, all of them following, 
and keeping their proper distances from it; 
such are Palm-Sunday, Good-Friday, Ash- 
Wednesday, &c. The four feasts which the 
English laws take especial notice of are, the 
Annunciation of the blessed Virgin Mary, or 
Lady-day, the 25th of March; the nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, held om the 24th of 
June; the Feast of St. Michael the Archan- 
gel, on the 29th of September; and that of 
St. Thomas the Apostle, on the 21st of De- 
cember; on which nae days rent on 
leases is usually reserved to be paid. 

Beside these feasts which are general, and en- 
joined by the church, there are others local and 
occasional, enjoined by the magistrate, or yo- 
luntarily set on foot by the pane ; such are 
the days of thanksgiving for delivery from wars, 
plagues, 8c. Such also are the vigils or wakes 
im commemoration of the dedications of parti- 
cular churches. The prodigious increase of 
feast-days in the Christian church commenced 


towards the close of the fourth century, and 


was occasioned by the discovery that was then 
made of the remains of martyrs and other holy 
men, for the commemoration of whom they. 
were established. These, instead of being set 


apart for pious exercises, were abused in indo- 
Jence, voluptuousness, and criminal practices. 
Aany On Has were instituted on a pagan mo- 
delS-an 


perverted to similar purposes. 


Feast oF DEATH, Or FEAST OF SOULS, a 
solemn religious ceremony in use among the 


FEA 


savages of America; some of whom thus testi- 
fy their respect for the deceased every. eight 
years ; and others, as the Hurons and [roquois, 
every ten years. | 

The day of this ceremony is appointed by 
public order; and nothing is omitted, that it 
may be celebrated with the utmost pomp and 
magnificence. ‘The neighbouring tribes are 
invited to be present, and to join in the so- 
lemnity. At this time all who have died since 
the last solemn occasion are taken out of their 
graves: those who have been interred at the 
greatest distance from the villages are diligently 
sought for, and brought to this great rendez- 
vous of caycases. The savages take the bodies 
into their respective cottages, where they pre- 
pare feasts in honour of them, and present 
them offerings. The custom is supposed to 
have arisen from a rude notion of the immorta- 
lity of the soul. 

‘To Feast. v. n. To eat sumptuously (Shak.). 

‘To Feast. v.a. 1. To entertain sumptu- 
ously (Hayward). 2. To delight; to pamper 
(Dryden). 

FE’ASTER. s. (from feast.) One that fares 
deliciously (Taylor). 2. One that entertains 
magnificently. ; 

FE/ASTFUL. a. (feast and full.) 1. Fes- 


tive; joyful (Milton). 2. Luxurious ; riotous 


(Pope). . 
_ FE’ASTRITE. s. (feas¢ and rite.) Custom 
observed in entertainments (Philzps). 

FEAT. s. (fait, French). 1. Act; deed; 
action ; exploit (Spenser). 2. A trick; a lu- 
dicrous performance (Bacon). 

Feat. a. (fait, French.) 1. Ready; skil- 
ful; ingenious (Shakspeare). 2. Nice; neat 
(Shakspeare). 

FE/ATEOUS. a. 
lete. 

FE/ATEOUSLY. ad. Neatly; dexterously 
(Spenser). 

.FE/ATHER. s. (peoep, Saxon.) 1. The 
plume of birds (Newton). 2. Kind; nature; 
species (Shakspeare). 3. An ornament; an 
‘ empty title. | | 

EATHER, in physiology, a general name 
for the covering of birds: it being common to 
all the animals of this class to have their whole 
body, or at least the greatest part of it, covered 
with feathers or plumage. © 

There are swo sorts of feathers belonging to 
birds, viz. the strong and hard kind, called 
quills, found in the wings and tail; and the 
other plumage, or soft feathers, serving for the 
defence and ornament of the whole body. All 


Neat ; dexterous : obso- 


birds, so far as yet known, moult the feathers 


of their whole body yearly. Feathers make a 
considerable article of commerce, particularly 
those of the ostrich, heron, swan, peacock, 
goose, &c. for plumes, ornaments of the head, 
filling of beds, writing-pens, &c. Geese are 
plucked in some parts of Great Britain, five 
times in the year; and in cold seasons many 
of them die by this barbarous custom. Those 
feathers that are brought from Somersetshire 
are esteemed the best, and those from Ireland 
the worst. 


_ cle, and cuticular shell. 
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Eider down is imported from Denmark 3 
the ducks that supply it being inhabitants of 
Hudson’s-bay, Greenland, Iceland, and Nor- 
way. All the islands west of Scotland breed 
numbers of these birds, which turn out a pro- 
fitable branch of trade to the poor inhabitants. 
Hudson’s-bay also furnishes very fine feathers, 
supposed to be of the goose kind. The down ~ 
of the swan is brought from Dantzic. The 
same place also sends us great quantities of the 
feathers of the cock and hen. The London 
poulterers sell a great quantity of the feathers — 
of those birds, and of ducks and turkeys ; those: 
of ducks, being a weaker feather, are inferior to 
those of the goose; and turkeys’ feathers ‘are 
the worst of any. The best method of curing 
feathers is to lay them in a room, exposed. to 
the air andsun; and when dried, toput them in 
bags, and beat them well with poles to get off 
‘the dirt. | 
By chemical analysis, feathers appear to 
consist of little more than inspissated albumen, 
mixed with a very minute portion of gelatin ; 
so minute, however, that quill or feather, freed 
from adhering oil, may be boiled for many days 
in water without any apparent alteration, the 
liquor having no sensitive properties, giving no 
precipitate with tar, and a very small one with 
nitro-muriat of tin. In its general properties, 
therefore, feather resembles hair, nail, cuti- 
Like these substances 
also, feathers, according to Delaval, owe their 
colour to thin layers of coloured matter, cover- 
ing the white substance of which they are 
principally formed. He scraped off the super- 
ficial colour from such parts of vividly coloured 
feathers as were solid enough to admit of 
that operation, and by this means separated the 
coloured layers from the white ground on- 
which they had been naturally spread. The 
surfaces of the lateral fibres of feathers cannot 
be thus separated on account of their minute- 
ness. Butas they appear, when viewed with 
a microscope, oar to resemble in their form 
the feathers themselves, it seems probable that 
their colours arise from a similar matter and 
conformation in the smaller fibres, as in the 
grosser parts of the feathers. 
FEATHER, in the manage, a sort of natural 
frizzling of the hair, found in many parts of 
the horse’s body, but more commonly between 
the eyes. Many are of opinion, that, when 
the feather is lower than the eyes, it is a sign 
of a weak eye-sight ; but this is mere conjec- 
ture. A Roman feather, or the French epée 
Romain, is situated upon a horse’s neck ; be- 
ing a row of hair turned back and raised, form- 
ing a mark like a feather or sword-blade along 
the mane. 
FEATHER (Princes), in botany. See AMA= 
RANTHUS. . . 
To Fe'aTHer. v. a. (fromthe noun.) 1. 
To dress in feathers. 2. To fit with feathers, 
3. To tread as a cock (Dryden). 4. ‘To en-~ 
rich; to adorn; to exalt (Bacon). 5. To 
FEATHER one’s nest. To get riches together. 
FE'ATHERBED. s. (feather and bed.) A 
bed stuffed with feathers (Donne). 
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FEATHERDRIVER. s. (feather and 


drive.) One that cleanses feathers (Der- 


ham). 

_ FE‘ATHERED. a. (from feather.) 4, 
Clothed with feathers (Dryden). 9. Fitted 
with feathers ; carrying feathers. 

FEATHERED COLUMBINE, in botany. See 
THALICTRUM. 

FE’ATHEREDGE. ss. Boards or planks 
that have one edge thinner than another, are 
called featheredge stuff (Moxon). 

FE/ATHEREDGED. a. (feather and 
edge.) Belonging to a featheredge (Mortimer). 

7HATHERFEW. s. A plant. 

FE‘/ATHERLESS. a. (from Seather.) Being 
without feather (Howel). 

FE/ATHERLY. a. (from feather.) Resem- 
bling feathers (Brown). 

FE/ATHERSELLER. s. (feather and 
seller.) One who sells feathers for beds. 

FEATHER WEIGHT, in the sporting vocabu- 
lary, signifies the lightest weicht that can 
be put upon the back of a horse, in whatever 

_ match he may be engaged, and totally depends 
upon the will of the owner; who is not under 
the necessity of bringing his rider to the scale 
either before or after the race, in an engage- 
tment where feather weight is particularly ex- 
pressed. On the contrary, when a horse runs 
for any plate, match, sweepstakes, or subscrip- 
tion, at a fixed weight, according to his age, 
height, or qualification, his rider must be 
publicly weighed upon the course previous to 
starting; and at the termination of every heat, 
if the rider dismount before his horse is led up 
to the scales (generally affixed to the starting- 
post), or when there, if he do not weigh his 

_ proper weight, the horse is deemed distanced, 
and can start no more for the prize in ques- 
tion. 

FE’ATHERY. a. (from feather.) Clothed 
with feathers (Milton). | 

FE/ATLY. ad. (from feat.) Neatly ; nim- 
bly ; dexterously (Dryden). 

F E/ATNESS. s. (from feat.) Neatness; 
nicety ; dexterity. 

FR’ATURE. s. (faiture, old French.) 1. 
The cast or make of the face (Shakspeare). 2. 
Any lineament or single part of the face. 

To Fe/ature. v. a. To resemble in coun- 
tenance ; to favour (Shakspeare). 

_. To FEAZE. v. a. (faisez, French.) 1. To 
untwist the end of a rope, and reduce it again 
to its first stamina. 2. 'To beat; to whip with 

rods (Ainsworth). 

FEBRES. (febris.) An order in the class 
pyrexiz of Cullen, characterized by the pre- 

sence of pyrexia, without primary or local af- 

— fection. 

FEBRI'CITATE. v. a. (febricitor, Latin.) 
To be in a fever. 

FEBRICULA. (febricula, of febris, a fe- 
yer.) A term employed to express a slight de- 
gree of symptomatic aye . ne 

FEBRIYCULOSE. a. (febriculosus, Latin.) 
Troubled with a fever. 

_ FEBRIFU’GE. a. Having the power to 
_ eure feyers (Arbuthnot). 


FEB 

Fesrrru/GE. ( febrifuga, from febris, a fe- 
ver, and fugo, to drive away.) A medicine 
that possesses the property of abating the vio- 
lence of any fever. 

FEBRIS. <A fever. Of this there are va- 
rious genera. The following are the chief : 
They all belong to the class pyrexize and order 
phlegmasia of Cullen. 

F. continua, A. continued fever. It has 
no intermission, but exacerbations come on 
twice in one day. The species of continued 
fever are three: 1. Synocha, or inflammatory 
fever, known by increased heat; pulse fre- 
quent, strong, and hard ; urine high-coloured ; 
senses not much impaired. 2. Typhus, or 
putrid-tending fever, which is contagious, and 


is characterized by moderate heat; quick, 


weak, and small pulse ; senses much impaired, 
and great prostration of strength. ‘Typhus has 
four varieties, viz. 

« Typhus petechialis, typhus with pete- 

chiz. 

8 Typhus mitior, the nervous fever. 

y Typhus gravior, the putrid fever. 

8 Typhus icterodes, the yellow fever. 

3. Synochus. Mixed fever ; being a compound’ 
of the two preceding, commencing like the 
first, and terminating with the symptoms of 
the second. ; 

F. erysipelatosa. Erysipelatous fever; St. 
Anthony’s Fire. See ERysiPELas. 

F. hectica. Hectic fever. It is known 
by exacerbations at noon, but chiefly in the 
evening, with slight remissions in the morn- 
ing, after nocturnal sweats; the urine depo- 
siting a furfwraceo-lateritious sediment ; appe- 
tite good; thirst moderate, Hectic fever is 
symptomatic of chlorosis, scrofula, phthisis, 
diseaved viscera, &c. 

F.  inflammatoria. 
TINUA. 

F. intermittens. Intermittent fever or ague. 
It is known by cold, hot, and sweating stages 
in succession, attending each paroxysm, and 
followed by an intermission or remussion. 
"There are three species of this disease, viz. 1. 
Intermittens quotidiana. A quotidian ague. 
The paroxysms return in the morning ¢ an 
interval of about twenty-four hours. 2. /néer~ 
mittens tertiana. A tertianague. ‘The parox- 
ysms commonly come on at mid-day, at wp ine 
terval of about forty-eight hours. 3. 4néer- 
mittens quartana. A quartan ague. a pert 
ysms come on in the erie | with an u 

bout seventy-two hours. 

Pity roe Febtis lenta nervosa. Blea. 
ous fever. A variety of typhus pre a 
Cullen, but by many considered as a is aut 
disease. It mostly begins with loss ot appe ie 3 
increased heat and vertigo; to eA polares 
nausea, vomiting, great langour, a i eae 
the head, which is variously describe : magmas 
like cold water pouring over the ie ye ers 
a sense of weight. The pulse, ats ALS AD: 
creased, now becomes quick, fee + a aie" 
mulous ; the tongue 1s covered bei s neue 
crust, and there is great anxiety 2000 Wri eh 

cordia. ‘Towards the seventh or eighty Cay, 


See FEBRIS CON- 


FEE 
the vertigo is increased, and tinnitus aurium, 
cophosis; delirium, and a dry tremulous 
tongue, take place. The disease’ mostly ter- 
minates about the fourteenth. or twentieth 
dayAzc dr? 
F. putrida,, See FepRIs CONTINUA, 

F. vesiculosa. Bladdery fever. See Ery- 
SIPELAS and PEMPHIGUS. ; 

FE/BRILE. a. (febrilis, Latin.) Constitut- 
ing a fever; caused by a fever (Harvey). 

FEBRUA, in antiquity, a feast held by the 
Romans in the month of February, in behalf 
of the manes of the deceased. 

FEBRUARY, the second month of the 

ear, containing 28 days for three years, and 

every fourth year 29 days. ‘The name is de- 
rived either from the god Februus, or from 
Juno, surnamed Februa.- 

FECAMP, an ancient seaport of France, in 
the department of Lower Seine. It had lately 
a famous Benedictine abbey. Lat. 49, 37 N. 
Lon. 0. 23 E. 

FECES. See Faces. 

The human feces, aceording to the experi- 
ments of Berzelius, were found to contain, 


Water. ‘ a ¢ 7378 
Vegetable and animal remains 7:0 
Bile . ; ; ‘ j dee OO 
Albumen . : : : 2 6 QQ 

° Peculiar extractive matter 27 
Salts ede oy 1:2 


Slimy matter, consisting of resin) ‘ 
of bile, peculiar animal matter ¢ 14:0 
and insoluble residue i 


en es 


100:0 


FECIALES, or Factaves, an order of 
priests or officers, consisting of twenty persons, 
among the ancient Romans, appointed to pro- 
claim war, negociate peace, &c. 


. FECULA. See Faeeura. 


FE/CULENCE. Fr’cuuency, s. (facu-— 


lentia, Latin.) 1. Muddiness; quality of 
abounding with lees or sediment, 2. Lees; 
feces ; sediment; dregs (Boyle). 
FE/CULENT. a. (faculentus, Latin.) 
Foul; dregay; excrementitious (Glanville). 
FECU'ND. a. (fecundus, Latin.)  Frait- 
ful; prolifick (Graunt). Pele . 
FECUNDA'TION., s. (fecundo, Latin.) 
‘The act of making prolifick (Brown). 
To FECUNDIFY. vw. a. To make fruitful. 
.. FECU'NDITY. s. (fecondité, French.) 1. 
Fruitfulness ; quality of producing-or bringing 
forth in great abundance (Woodward). 2. 
“Power of producing or bringing forth (Ray), 
FED. The preterit and participle pass. of 


feed. 

FE/DARY. s.-A confederate, a partner, or 
a dependant (Shakspeare). . : 

FE'/DERAL. a. (from fedus, Latin.) Re- 
‘Yating to a league or contract (Hammond). 

FEDERARY. s. (from fedus, Lati ) A. 
‘confederate ; an accomplice (Shakspeare). 
| FEDERATE. a. (Cfederaius, Latin.) 
“Leagued. 

FEE..s. (¢¢oh, Saxon.) 1. All lands and 
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tenements that are held by any acknowledg. - 
ment of superiority to a higher lord (Cowell). 
2. Property; peculiar (Shakspeare). 3. Re- 
ward; gratification ; recompense (Shakspeare). 
4, Payments occasionally claimed by persons 
in office (Shakspeare). 5. Reward paid to 
physicians or lawyers (Addisan). 

EE, Feup, Freupum, Fxropum, or 
Fier, an estate, land, tenement, lordship, or 
the like, held of a superior lord, on condition 
of fealty, homage, or other acknowledgment 

The word is derived by some authors from 
feedus, as arising from a treaty or alliance made 
with the lord ; but the opinion of Selden seems 
the best authorised, who brirgs it from the 
Saxon, feoh, stipendiym. __ Sheed 

The term fee is properly applied to lands and 
tenements, which we hold in perpetual right, 
on condition of an acknowledgment of superi- 
ority inahigherlord. See TpNuRE. ~. 

The writers on this subject divide all lands 
and tenements wherein a man has a perpetual 
estate to him and his heirs into allodium-and — 
feudum. i 

Allodium is defined to be a man’s own land, 
which he possesses merely in his own right, - 
without acknowledgment of any service or pay- 
ment of any rent to another; and this 1s pro- 
perty in the highest degree, 

Feudum is that which-we hold by the be- 
nefit of another, and for which we do seryice 
or pay rent, or both, to the chief lord, 

All our land here in England (the crown- 
lands being in the king’s own hands, in right 
of his crown; excepted) is in the nature of 
feudum or fee; for though many haye land by 
descent from their ancestors, and others have 
clearly purchased land with their money, yet 
is the Ke of such a-nature, that it cannot 
come to any, either by descent or purchase, 
but with the buythen that was laid upon him 
who had novel fee, or first of all received it as 
a benefit from his lord to him, and to all such 
to whom it might descend, or any way be con- 
veyed from him; so that in truth, 20 man has 
directum dominium, the very property or de- 
mesne; in any land, but only the prince in 
right of his crown. Cam. Brit. 93.. See Fzo- 
DAL SYSTEM. mh a 

Fee simpLz, is an estate of inheritance 
whereby a person is seised of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, to hold to him and his heirs 
for ever, generally, absolutely, and. entirely, 
without mentioning what heirs, but referring 
that to his own pleasure, or the disposition of 
the law. Itis the most perfect tenure of any, 
when nnincumbered; but although the great- 
est interest which by our law a subject can pos- 


_ sess, yet it may be forfeited for treason or fe- 


lony. To constitute an estate in fee, or of 
inheritance, the word heir is necessary in the 
grant or donation. Co, Lit. 1. Plowd. 498. 
2 Black. 48. . 4! 

FEE QUALIFIzD, is such a freehold estate, as 
has a qualification subjoined to it, and which 
therefore must determine whenever the qualifi- 
cation is at'an end. Co, Lit.@7.0 

Frz conpitionals This estate 


ie 


was, at 
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the common law, a fee restrained to some par- 
ticular heirs, exclusive of others; as to the 
heirs of a man’s body, or to the heirs male of 
his body : in which cases it was held, that as 
soon as the grantee had issue born, the estate 
was thereby converted into fee simple, at least 
so far as to enable him to sell it, to forfeit it by 
treason, or to charge it with incumbrances. 
But the statute de donis having enacted, that 
sucli estates so given, to a man and the heirs 
of his body, should at all events go to the issue, 
if there were any, or, if none, should revert to 
the donor, this was by the judges deno- 
minated an estate in tail. Plowd. 251. See 
st Ate.’ | ; 

© Fre-rarM, a kind of tenure without ho- 
mage, fealty, or other service, except that men- 
tioned in the feoffment ; which is usually the 
full rent, or at least a fourth part of it. The 
nature of this tenure is, that if the rent be be- 
hind, and unpaid for two years, then the feof- 
for and his heirs may have an action for the 
recovery of the lands. 

To Fez. v.a. (from the noun.) 1. To re- 
‘ward; to pay (South). 2. ‘To bribe; to hire 
(Shakspeare). 3. To keep in hire (Shak- 
mepeare). > * . 

_ FEIEBLE. a. (foible, French.) Weak; de- 
bilitated ; sickly; infirm (Smzth). 

' To Fr’esve. v.a. (fromthe noun.) To 
weaken; to enfeeble: not in use (Shak- 
speare). gd 

» FEEBLEMUNDED. a. (feeble and mind.) 
Weak of mind (Thessalonians). 

+» FR/IEBLENESS. s.~(from feeble.) Weak- 
mess; imbecility ; infirmity (South). ‘ 

» FE/EBLY. ad. (from feeble.) Weakly ; 
without strength (Drayton). 

~ To FEED. vw. a. (fodan, Gothic; evan, 
Saxon.) 1. Tosupply with food (Arbuthnot). 
2. To supply; to furnish (Addison). 3. To 
graze ; to consume by cattle (Mortimer). 4. 
‘To nourish ; to cherish (Prior). 5. To keep 
in hope or expectation (Anolles). 6. To de- 
light; to entertain (Bacon). 7. To make fat. 
‘ Fo Fenp. v. n.. 1. To take food (Siak- 
speare). 2. To prey; to live by eating (J'em- 
ple). 3. To pasture; to place cattle to feed 
(Exodus). 4. To grow fat or plump. 

* Feep. s. (from the verb.) 1. Food; that 
which is eaten (Sidney). 2. Pasture (Shak- 
‘Speare). 3. Meal; act of eating (Milton). 

’ FEYEDER. s. (from feed.) 1. One that 
gives food (Denham). 2. An exciter; an en- 
courager (Shakspeare). 3. One that eats 
(Brown). |, 

’ Freeper, among huntsmen, the person who 
has the management of the hounds in kennel ; 
and who fills a station subordinate to the hunts- 
- man. 

He should be young, indefatigable, and alert, 
fond of his employment, humane and good- 
tempered, as much of the comfort of the ani- 
mals intrusted to his care depends upon him. 

“Ttis his particular business to keep the kennel 
“sweet and clean, and to execute this part of 
Ratna stated and regular periods; to pre- 
“pare, boil; and mix the different kinds of pro- 
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vision for the hounds, according to the regula- 
tions of the establishment to which he belongs. 
When disengaged from the concerns of the 
kennel he is expected to assist in the stables ; 
as well as to exercise and dress the spare horses 
of the huntsman and whipper-in, on hunting 
days, during their absence. 

Lo REEL. v. n. pret. felé; part. pass. felé. 
(rélan, Saxon.) 1. To have perception of 
things by the touch. 2. To search by feeling - 
(Acts). 3. To have a quick sensibility of good 
or evil, right or wrong4 Pope). 4. To appear 
to the touch (Sharp). 

To Frew. v. a. 1. To perceive by the touch’ 
(Judges). 2. To try; to sound (Shakspeare). 
3. To have sense of external pain or pleasure 
(Creech). 4. To be affected by; to perceive 
mentally. 5. To know ; to be acquainted with 
(Shakspeare). : 

Fee. s. (from the verb.) The sense of feel 
ing; the touch (Sharp). 

- FE’ELER. s. (from feel.) One that feels 
(Shakspeare). 3 

FEELERS, in entomology, organs affixed 
to the mouth of insects, generally less than the 
antennas, and often jointed. . 

FEELING. paréicip. a. (from feel.) 1. 
Expressive of great sensibility (Szdney). . 2. 
Power of ‘action on sensibility (Bacon). 3. 
Perception; sensibility (Watts). | 

FEELING, one of the five external senses, 
by which we obtain the ideas of solid, hard, 
soft, rough, hot, cold, wet, dry, and other 
tangible qualities. ‘This sense is the coarsest, 
but, at the same time, the surest of all others ; 
it is, besides, the most universal. We see and 
hear with small portions of our body, but we 
feel with all, The God of nature has bestowed. 
that general sensation wherever there ‘ are 
nerves, and they are every where where there 
is life. Were it otherwise, the parts divested 
of it.might be destroyed without our know- 
ledge. Itseems that, upon this account, the 
Deity has provided that this sensation should 
not require a particular organization. The 
structure of the nervous papillae is not ab- 
solutely necessary to it. “he lips of a fresh 
wound, the periosteum, and the tendons, when 
uncovered, are extremely sensible without 
them. ‘hese nervous extremities serve sed 
to the perfection of feeling, and to diversify 


sensation. Feeling is the basis of all other 
sensations. ath fe 
FRIELINGLY. ad. (from feeleng.) 1. 


With expression of great sensibility (Sidney). 
2, So as to be sensibly felt (Haleigh). 

FEET. s. The plural of foot. 

FEET-BEARER, the name of ‘an officer 
‘n the courts of the ancient Anglo-Saxon and 
Welch kings. He was a young gentleman 
whose duty. it was to sit on the floor, with his 
back ‘towards the fire, and hold the king's 
feet in his bosom all the time he sat at table, 10 
keep them warm and comfortable: a piece of 
state and loxury happily unknown in modern 
imes. : 
: Fest or worses. ~These~ in the ma- 
nage are an object of great and inte atten< 


~ 


FEI 
tion and regulation, in order to prevent the 
multiplicity of evils to which they are liable. 
These consist chiefly of cracks in the heels, 
scratches or lacerations, stubs and bruises of the 


outer sole, or upon the verge of the coronet, 


between hair and hoof, corns, sand-cracks, 
thrushes, canker, quitor, ringbone, and foot- 
founder ; exclusive of the frequent injuries 
_ produced by improper shoeing. 

Most of these will be found treated of under 

their separate heads, or in the article VeTERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 
_ The teet of different horses vary exceedingly 
in what inay be termed the texture or property 
of the hoof; and this is, in general, regulated 
by the colour of the legs and feet. There are 
few horses with white heels but what have 
white hoofs also, and these are always more 
susceptible of defects and weakness than those 
of an opposite description. The sound, firm, 
dark-coloured hoof of the bay, brown, or black 
horse, is seldom defective; no other colours are 
to be equally depended upon, most of them ex- 
hibiting weak, thin soles, with a prominence 
on each side the frog, occasioned by a too feeble 
and inadequate resistance to the force of the 
membraneous mass within; feet of this de- 
scription are also frequently found to have a 
brittle hoof, the edges of which are incessant- 
ly splitting, and threatening sand-cracks, or 
thrushes, or some other ill state of the frog. 

To preserve the feet of a horse perfectly 
sound, and free from the ills to which they 
are subject, cleanliness is the leading step. 
After exercise or use, as soon as the body is 
drest, the dirt or gravel should be carefully 
taken from under the shoes with a picker, the 
feet well washed, the legs and heels rubbed 
dry, the bottom stopped with cow-dung, and 
the hoofs oiled with a brush moistened with 
spermaceti oil, Horses left with wet legs and 
heels, after a severe chase, or long journey, 
particularly in sharp easterly winds, or during 
frost and snow, will have cracks or scratches to 
a certainty. . 

The state of the shoes should be constantly 
attended to. Permitted to continue too long 
upon the feet, the growth of the hoof brings the 
shoe forward, and consequently renders it too 
short at the heel; where it begins to indent, 
and sinking upon the foot, soon presses upon 
the outer sole, producing pain or disquietude in 
some horses, and laying a foundation for corns 
in others. Horses, in moderate work, require 
new shoes once a month upon an average. The 
penurious plan of removing*shoes half worn 
never renders a service adequate to the expense, 
and only tends to a quitker destruction of the 

100f, — 

FE/ETLESS. a. (from feet.) Being without 
feet (Camden). 

To FEIGN. v. a. (feindre, French.) 1. 
To invent (Ben Jonson). 2. To make ashow 
of (Spenser). 3. To do upon some false pre- 
tence (Pope). 4. To dissemble; to conceal: 
obsolete (Spenser). 

To FarGn. v. x. To relate falsely; to image 
from the invention (Shakspeare). 


FEL 

FE/IGNEDLY. ad. (from feign.) In fic- 
tion ; not truly (Bacon). 

FEIGNER. s. (from feign.) Inventer 3 
contriver of a fiction (Ben Jonson). 

FEINT. participial a. (for feigned; or 
feint, French.) Counterfeit ; seeming (Locke). 

Feinr, in fencing, a show of making a 
thrust at one part, in order to deceive the ene- 
my, that you may really strike him in another, — 
A simple feint is a mere motion of the wrist, 
without stirring the foot. 

FEeINnT, in music. See Dizsis. 

FEITHIUS (Everard), a learned man of © 
Elburg, in Germany. He quitted his own 
country on the invasion of it by the Spaniards 
under Spinola, and went to Rochelle. As he 
was one day walking in the street with his ser- 
vant, a person standing at a door invited him — 
in, and from that time he was never seen more. 
He was then young, but he had given the most 
promising testimonies of his talents. In 1677 
appeared at Leyden a piece of his, entitled, 
Antiquitatum Homericarum Libri quatuor, 
1gmo. There arealso some other books of his 
in print. 

FEL. (fel, fellis.) See Brus. 

Fet-wort. So called from its 
like bile. See Gentiana. 

FELANDERS. s. Worms in hawks. 

FELAPTON, in logic, one of the six first 
moods of the third figure of syllogisms, wherein 
the first proposition is an universal negative, - 
the second an universal affirmative, and the 
third a particular negative. 

FELDSPATUM. Felspar. In mineralogy, 
a genus of the class earths, order siliceous ; 
consisting for the most part of silica, some alu- 
mine and potash, and a very small quantity of 
lime and oxyd of iron; hard, lightish, shining, 
lamellar, breaking into fragments which pre- 
sent four faces mouldering into argil, parasyti- 
cal; not efferyescing with nitric acid, easily 
melting without ebullition into a pellucid glass. 
Six species. f 

1. F. cubicum. Cubic felspar:  Petrilite. 
Reddish-brown ; of a glassy lustre, and some- 
what splintery fracture; breaking into cubic — 
fragments which are not specnlar; falling 
sponse it crustose fragments. Found, 
though rarely, in Saxony, of a common, inde- 
finite form, diaphanous, or somewhat opake ;_ 
fragments cubic, or so inclining, the faces of 
which are not polished; very brittle; and at 
160 degrees of heat whitening and concreting 
without any farther sign of fusion: specific 
gravity 3,081. 4 

2. F. vulgare. Common felspar. Of a 
glassy lustre and foliated texture, breaking into 
rhomboidal fragments with four specular faces. 
Of this there are four varieties : 

« Of a common, indefinite form. 

€ Opake. 

y Transparent. 

° In the form of crystals. ’ 

The figures of these. crystals again are 
very different in different species: prismatic, 
parallelopiped, unequal, cight-sided right an- 
gles, four-sided oblique angles, a rte eb- 
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lique angles. Found every where in primitive 
mountains, forming a part of granite, porphy- 
ry and gneiss rocks, compact, solid id incor- 
porated with other substances; generally mould- 
ers into a kind of porcelain clay; are common- 
ly flesh-colour, blueish-gray, yellowish-white, 
milk-white, or brownish-yellow ; rarely blue, 
or olive-green, very rarely black; texture in 
straight shining foliations ; cross fracture un- 
even ; when heated the crystalline tribes often 
decrepitate; it is less hard than quartz, but 
strikes fire with steel; specific gravity from 
2,272 to 2,594: and contains 


silica 62,83 
alumine 17,02 
ras 16,00 
ime 3,00 
oxyd of iron 1,00 
water, &c. 15 

100,00 


3. F. vaniabile. Labradore spar. Labra- 
dore stone. Of a vivacious lustre, reflecting 
various colours in certain positions of light, of 
a foliated texture, breaking into rhomboidal 
fragments with four specular faces, Found on 
the Labradore coast, the island St. Paul’s, and 
in various parts of America, and Europe, in 
round masses and detached, and often contain- 
ing schorl, mica of pyrites; colour dark or 
light prey, diapbanous or semipellucid, receiv- 
ing a high polish, and reflecting various tints 
of blue, purple, red, green, 8c. in certain po- 
sitions, in spots or stripes; specific gravity from 
2,0700 to 2,6925. 

4. F. lunare. Moon-stone. 
Pellucid, white, of a high lustre, and straight 
lamellar texture, breaking into rhomboidal frag- 
ments. Found in Ceylon and Switzerland, Bo- 
hemia and Saxony, in solid masses, and also 
crystallized; the erystals rhomboidal, of irre- 
gular, angular, broad six-sided columns termi- 
nating in pyramids, and in rectangular four- 
sided plates ; colour white with sometimes a 
shade of yellow, green, or red, the surface often 
reflecting iridescent colours; the fragments 
often appear striated. Specific gravity 2,559. 

5. FE. fibrosum. Fibrous felspar. Fibrous, 
with the fibres parallel, and in distinct layers. 
Found scatteringly in Bohemia, with frequent- 
ly the vestiges of quartz or mica; colour usually 
brown; shining internally like nacre or mo- 
ther-of-pearl, breaking into indeterminate frag- 
ments; and is harder than rock-crystal. 

6. F. oculus catus. Cat’s-eye. Diaphanous; 
of an imperfectly foliated texture, exhibiting 
parallel fibres internally, breaking into some- 
what irregular fragments. Found in Ceylon 
and Siberia, of a nearly square figure, with 
sharp: edges, and considerable brillianey ; co- 
lour grey, with a tinge of green, yellow, or 
white; in certain positions reflecting a splen- 
did white like the eye of a cat, sometimes 


brown with a yellow or red tinge ; its texture 


is so compact that the foliations are scarcely 
discernible, and it is hard enough to strike fire 
with steel: specific gravity 2,625 to 2,660. 

FELICITAS, Fexicrry, a heathen di- 


Pure felspar. 
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vinity. She was the daughter of Hercules, as 
Euripides and Pausanias say, and deserved di- 
vine honours, because she sacrificed herself for 
the Athenians against the Lacedemonians, ac- 
cording to the answer of the oracle. 

Public Felicity had many altars and temples 
at Rome, as appears from Roman historians, 
and was called Poke, especially in relation 
to private felicity. In this sense Horace speaks 
of her, when he says, 


Tutus bos etiam rura perambulat, 
Nuwit rura Ceres, almaque Faustitas, 


St. Austin speaks of this goddess in the 4th 
Book de Civitate Dei, c. 18. and shews that 
Felicity is the same with good Fortune, and 
that the Romans acknowledged themselves 
that Felicity, Virtue, and Victory were nei- 
ther gods nor goddesses, but only gifts of God, 
seeing that they demanded them of Jupiter. 
Wherefore if we consider what they meant by 
adoring Felicity, Virtue, and Victory, like di- 
vinities, it is nothing else than the adoring the 
supreme Divinity, as the dispenser of these 
great favours. 

Felicity was represented like a divinity sitting 
on a throne, holding with her right hand Mer- 
cury’s wand, and with the lefta horn of plenty, 
with this motto, Felicitas Publica, as we see 
in a medal of the empress Julia Mammea. 
Lucullus built her a temple at Rome, and 
Julius Caesar began another, which Lepidus 
finished. 

T) FELVCITATE. v.a. (feliciter, Fr.) 1. 
To make happy (/Vatis). 2. To congratulate 
(Brown). 

FELICITA/TION. s. (French; from feli- 
citate.) Congratulation. 

FELIICITOUS. a. (felix, Latin.) Happy- 

FELICITY. s. (felicitas, Latin.) Happi- 
ness; prosperity; blissfulness (Arbuthnot). 

FELINE. a. (felinus, Latin.) Like a cat; 
pertaining to a cat (Grew). 

FELIS. In zoology,-a genus of the class 
mammialia, order fers. Fore-teeth interme- 
diate ones equal; grinders three; tongue prick- 
ly backwards; claws yetractile. — Ar 

A tribe temperate in its habits ; that easily 
climbs trees ; swift; sees best by night; when 
falling from a beight alights on the feet ; the 


glans penis muricate backwards; suddenly © 
springs on its prey ; 


sucks the blood and then 
devours it; waves the tail when in sight of the 


prey ; refuses vegetables except from necessity : 


females bring many young: teats eight; four 
pectoral, four abdominal. Twenty-three spe- 
cies: of which the following are chief. See 
Nat. Hist. Pl. CXI. CXI*CXILU. CXIV. 
1. F. leo. Lion. Body pale tawny. Head 
large, rounded; forehead square, eyes very 
large; lips pendulous , heart large; male a 
fourth part larger than the female ; saree 
eight feet long ; chest shaggy 3 sides of the heac 
and neck witb a yellowish brown mane, about 
two feet long; tail bushy at the extremity. 
Inhabits Africa: more; rarely the deserts of 
Persia, India, Japan; mild; preys on horses 
and other larger quadrupeds, and, ae pressed 
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FELIS. 


by severe hunger, on man: afraid of flame ; 
restrained by dogs; urines backwards; when 
young is easily tamed; roars terribly; sleeps 
ip the sun; eats every third day; lazy; slow; 
leaps upon its prey; breath fetid; smell weak. 
Its flesh is eaten by the Africans. . 
- The strength of the lion is prodigious; he is 
said to be able to break the back of a horse by 
a single stroke of his paw; to carry off with 
ease a middle-sized ox or a buffalo; and to 
break the bones with his teeth with perfect ease 
and swallow them with the flesh. His dura- 
tion is uncertain: Buffon calculates it under 
thirty years; but we have had lions in a state 
of confinement in the Tower who have lived 
sixty and even seventy years. 

2. F.tigris. Tiger. Body with dark, long 
streaks, generally transverse and black with 
pale yellow between; length from. twelve to 
‘fifteen feet. Inhabits the warmer parts of 


Asia, China, Japan and India: lives in woods. 


and thickets near rivers; cunning, cruel, 
strong, of vast swiftness ; infesting, and deso- 
fating man, especially in India. Even when 
tamed from the birth, will exercise his ferocity 
as soon as liberated ; the male destroys his own 
progeny ; will at times attack the lion ; bounds 
from ambush upon its prey ; like the lion has 
fetid breath ; the most beautiful of all wild 
beasts. Is prodigiously powerful; and. will 
carry off a buffalo without being apparently 
burdened by its weight. Is less terrified by 
flame than the lion, and has been known to 
carry off one out of a large party who were sur- 
rounding an immense.fire made for the purpose 
of frightening wild beasts away. ; 
3. F.-pardus. Panther. Body upper parts 
marked with circular spots, lower with stripes ; 
body colour bright tawny; spots black ; streaks 


dusky: length seven feet. Inhabits Africa’ 


andthe hot parts of Asia; does not atrack man 
unless provoked; enters houses by nights and 
destroys cats; in other habits resembles the 
tiger. . 

4, #. uncia. Ounce. Body whitish, with 
irregular black spots. Inhabits the north of 
Africa, Persia, and Hyrcania; less and milder 
than the former; may be tamed and trained to 
the chase: length about three and a half feet. 
5. F. leopardus. Leopard. Body yellow 
with black spots nearly contiguous: ° Inhabits 
Africa; scarcely larger than the former, and 
similar.in habits. 

6. F. onca. Brasilian tiger. Body yellow- 
ish, with black, roundish, angular spots, yel- 
Jow in the middle. Inhabits the whole of 
South America; in cruelty, but not in courage, 
resembles the tiger, leaping from ambush with 
three bounds upon its prey; fastens upon the 
shoulders of the horse, and carries away animals 
three times its own size: having tasted human 


blood, ever afterwards prefers it; eats even. 


fishes, and devours crocodiles: is driven away 
by fire. big ge Ry lS 


7. F. pardalis. Mexican cat. Ocelot: Body — 


upper part striped; lower spotted; above 
brown ; beneath whitish ; length, four feet ; 
heigbt two anda half. Inhabits South Ame- 


-eeives monkeys by laying as if dead and then 


‘behind its ears before a storm; back electric in — 
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rica and New Spain; runs up trees at the sight 

of degs.or men; ferocious, untameable; de- 

seizing, them abruptly. 
8. F. catus. Cat. 

ties as follow : . 

~@ Wild cat. Tail annulate with brown ;_ 

‘body with blackish stripes; three dors — 

sal ones longitudinal, lateral ones spiral, 

~€ Domestic cat. Less: hair shorter, thicker, 

y Angora cat. Hair longer, silvery, silky, 

_ longest on the neck, . | 

§ Tortoise-shell cat. Variegated with black, ~ 

- white and orange. ¥ 

« Blue cat. Hair blue grey. ‘ 

€ Red cat, A red stripe from the head down — 

the back. 

a Chinese cat. Ears pendulous; hair shin- 

ing, variegated with black and yellow. 

9 Yellow cat. ~ Reddish yellow; head long ;_ 

_ snout sharp; legs short; claws weak ; — 

eats round, flat. . 

: Madagascar cat. Tail twisted. . ; 

Inhabits the woods of Europe and Asia; do-_ 

mesticated every where; when tranquil: purs, 

moving the. tail: when irritated is very active, 4 

climbs, spits, emits a fetid odour; eyes shine § 

at night; the pupil in the daylight forming a ~ 

perpendicular line ; walks with its claws drawn 

in; drinks sparingly ; urine of the male corro- © 

sive; breath fetid; buries its excrements;_ 

makes a horrible mewling or caterwauling in © 

its amours; mews after and plays with its kit-— 

tens ; wags its tail when looking after prey ; — 

the lion of mice, birds and the smaller quadru- — 

peds; peaceful among its tribe; eats flesh ‘and 

fishes; refuses hot and salted meats; washes — 


Tail annulate. Varie- 


the dark ; when thrown up falls on its feet 5 is — 
not infested with fleas ; gravid sixty-three days; 
brings from three to nme young, which are 
blind for nine days after birth; delights in the — 
aroma of marum, cat’s mint and valerian. % 
» 9. F. chans. ‘Caspian lynx. Tail annu- 7 
date near the tip, which is black; body brown-_ 
ish; yellow ears brown outwards, bearded and © 
black at the tip. Inhabits woods‘and marshes — 
of the Caspian Sea: ferocious; resembles the — 
wild cat in its habits; forsakes cultivated — 
places ; seldom climbs trees ; wanders by night _ 
among swamps and fields; preying on fishes, — 
mice and birds. . H 
10. Fy caracal. Persian lynx. Body palish 
red-brown; ears black outwards, tips black 
bearded. Inhabits Barbary, Persia, and India ; — 
preys by night; tamed ‘for hunting. The — 
Bengal and the Lybian lynx differ only in order ~ 
of colours. fa | ye 

11. F. lynx. Common lynx. Tail ob» ~ 
scurely annulate, black at the tip; head and — 
body whitish-tan, spotted with black; ears — 
bearded at the top. ¢ 4 

6 Another variety, white with dark spots. : 
- y Upper parts whitish yellow; beneath — 
lewis Ch ARE Me i +? 

§ Yellowish-white with dusky spots: size k 
of a fox: inhabits Europe, Asia, America, . 
and Japan, among the thickest woods;. preys 
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on deer and the smaller quadrupeds, and, if 
urged by hunger, on its own tribe; devours 
flocks in the fold; cunning; acute in sight and 
smell; gravid nine weeks; brings from three 
to four young. 

FELIX, proconsul and governor of Judea, 
A.D. 53.. He married first Drusilla, the grand- 
daughter of Antony, and secondly Drusilla, the 
daughter of Agrippa. It was before him that 
St. Paul was brought, and delivered an admira- 
ble discourse, which made the goveruor trem- 
ble. Nero recalled him, on account of his ra- 
pacities and oppression. 

Fevix (St.), an island of the S. Pacific 
ocean, N.N.W. of Juan Fernandes, Lat. 0. 
265. Lon. 0. 86 W. ; 

FELL. a, (relle, Saxon.) 1. Cruel; bar- 
barous; inhuman (Mairfax). 2. Savage ; 
ravenous; bloody (Pope). . 

Fev. s. (pelle,-Saxon.) The skin; the 
hide (Shakspeare). 

To Fevu. v.a. (fellen, German.) 
knock down ; to bring to the ground. 
hew down ; to cut down (Dryden). 

Fevy. The preterit of fall. 

FE’LLER. s. (from fell.) One that hews 
down (Isaiah). 

FELLETIN, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Creuse, noted for its manufactory 
of tapestry. Lat, 45. 53. N. Lon. 2. 6 W. 
_FELLIVFLUOUS. a. (fel and fluo, Lat.) 
Flowing with gall. . . ‘ 

FELLING OF TIMBER.: Many cir- 
cumstances are well known and constantly 
observed in the felling of timber for building, 
which, though to a hasty observer they might 
appear trifling, yet prove, on experience, to be 
of the utmost consequence. One thing ob- 
served by M. Buffon, which very greatly in- 
creases the solidity and strength of timber, is, 
that the trees intended to be felled for service 
should be first stripped round of their bark, 
and suffered to stand and die upon the spot be- 
fore the cutting. The sappy part, or blea of 
the oak, becomes by this means as hard and 
firm as the heart, and the real strength and 
density of the wood has been proved, by many 
experiments, to be greatly increased by it ; nor 
is this a practice of any detriment to the pro- 
prietor, since the remaining stumps of these 
trees send up their young shoots as vigorously 
as if they had been cut down in their natural 
condition. When any tree is to be cut down 
for timber, the first thing to be taken care of 
is a skilful disbranching such limbs as may 
endanger it in its fall; many trees are utterly 
spoiled for want of a previous care of this kind. 
In arms of timber that are very great, it Is al- 

ways necessary to chop or sink in them close to 
the bole, and then, meeting it with down- 
right strokes, it will be severed from the tree 
without splitting. In felling the tree, take 
care always to cut as close to the ground as 
possible, ‘mnless itis intended to be grubbed up; 
and the doing this is of advantaze both to the 
timber and to the wood ; for timber is never so 
much valued, if it be known to grow out of old 
stocks. . 
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FE/LLMONGER. 5s. (from jell.) A 
dealer in hides. 

FE’LLNESS. 5, (from fell.) 
savageness; fury ; rage (Spenser). 

FEILLOE. s. (felge, Danish.) The cir- 
cumference of a wheel (Shakspeare), 

FE/LLOW. s. (re, faith, and lag, bound.) 
1. A companion; one with whom we con- 
sort (Ascham). 2: An associate; one united 
in the same affair (Dryden). 3. One of the 
same kind (JValler). 4. Equal; peer (Fairfar). 
5. One thing suited to another; one of a pair 
(Addison). 6. One like another: as, this 
knave hath not his fellow. 7. A familiar ap- 
pellation used sometimes with fondness ; some- 
times with contempt: as, an honest or sorry 
fellow. 8. Mean wretch ; sorry rascal (Swift). 
g. A member of a college, or any incorporated 
society (Bacon). 

To Fr’tuow. v. a, To suit with; to pair 
with ; to match (Shakspeare). 

FELLOW-co/mMONER. s. One who has the 
same right of common. 2. A commoner at 
Cambridge of the higher order, who diues with 
the fellows. 

FeELLOw-cRE/ATURE. 5. 
same Creator (Watts). 

FELLOW-HEIR. s. Coheir (Ephesians). 

FELLOW-HELPER. s. Coadjutor (John). © 

FELLoOw-LA/BOURER. s- One who labours 
in the same design (Dryden). 

FELLOW-sE’RVANT, s. One that has the 
same master (Milton). 

FELLOW-SO/LDIER. s. One who fights un- 
der the same commander (Shakspeare). 

FreLLow-stu’DENT. s. One who studies in 
company with another (atts). 

FELLOW-SU/FFERER. s. One who shares in 
the same evils (Addison). 

Fe.tow-Fr/Eutine. s. (fellow and feeling.) 
1. Sympathy (L’Estrange). 2. Combination; 
joint interest (Arbuthnot). 

FE/LLOWLIKE. Fe!tiow ty. a. (fellow 
and like.) Like a companion; on equal terms; 
companionable (Carew). 

FEILLOWSHIP. s. (from fellow.) 1.Com- 
panionship; consort; society (Calamy). 2. 
Association ; confederacy (Anolles). 3. Equa- 
lity. 4. Partnership; joint interest ( Dryden). 


Cruelty ; 


One that has the 


5. Company; state of being together (Shaks.). 


6. Frequency of intercourse; solid pleasure 
(Bacon). 7. Fitness and fondness for festal 
entertainments, with good prefixed (Clarend.). 
g. Anestablishment in the college, with share 
in its revenues (Swift). 

Fettowsuip, Company, or PARTNER- 
SHIP, isa tule in arithmetic, of great use In 
balancing accounts among merchants, and part- 
ners ip trade, teaching how to assign to every 
one of them his due share of the gai or loss, in 
proportion to the stock he has contributed, 
and the time it has been employed, or accord- 
ing to any other conditions. Or, more gene- 
rally, it is a method of dividing a given nurn- 
ber, or quantity, into any number of parts, 
that shall have any assigned ratios to etic 
another. And hence comes this general rule : 
Having added into one sum the several num- 
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bers that express the proportions of the parts, it 

will be, 

As that sum of the proportional numbers : 

Is to the given quantity that is to be divided : : 

So is each proportional number : 

To the corresponding share of the given quantity. 

This rule is usually distinguished into two 
cases, One in which time is concerned, or in 
which the stocks of partners are continued for 
different times ; and the other in which time is 
not considered ; this latter being called single 
fellowship, and the former double fellowship, 
in which the proportional numbers vary with 
the products of the stocks and their respective 
times.. Double fellowship may be divided into 
several cases, some of which are difficult toa 
beginner: the best rules for their solution are 
given at pe6i, Keith’s Arith. 

FE/LLY. ad. (from fell.) Cruelly; inhu- 
manly; savagely; barbarously (Spenser). 

_ FELO DE SE, a felon of himself, is a 
person who, being of sound mind, and of the 
age of discretion, voluntarily kills himself: for 

if a person ‘is insane at the time, it is no crime. 

But this ought not to be extended so far as the 

coroner’s juries sometimes carry it, who sup- 

pose that the very act of self-murder is an evi- 
dence otf insanity, as if every man who acts con- 
trary to reason had no reason at all; for the 
same argument would prove every other crimi- 
nal non compos, as well as the self-murderer. 

$ Inst. 54. 

All inquisitions of the offence, being in the 
nature of indictments, ought particularly and 
certainly to set forth the circumstances of the 
fact; as the particular manner of the wound, 
and that it was mortal, &c. and in conclusion 
add, that the party in such manner murdered 
himself. 1 Salk. 377. 

A felo de se forfeits all chattels real and per- 
sonal, which he has in his own right; and also 
all such chattels real whereof he is possessed, 
either jointly with his wife, or in her right ; 
and also all bonds and other personal things in 
action, belonying solely to himself; and alsu all 
personal things in action, and entire chattels 
in possession, to which he was entitled jointly 
with another, on any account except that of 
merchandize; but it is said that he shall for- 
feit a moiety only of such joint chattels as 
miay be severed, and nothing at all of what he 
was possessed of a3 executor or administrator. 
Standf. P. C. 188, 189. Plow. 243, 262. 3 
Inst. 55. 

The further punishment of a felo de se is, to 
be buried in the highway, and a stake run 
through the body. 

FE/LON, s. (felon, French.) 1. One who 
has committed a capital crime. 2. A whitlow ; 
a tumour formed between the bone and its in- 
vesting membrane. See PaARONICHIA. 

Felton. a. Cruel; traitorous; inhuman 
(Pope). 

FE/LONIOUS. a, (from felon.) Wicked ; 
traitorous ; villainous ; malignant (/Votton). 

FELO/’NIOUSLY, ad. In a felonious way. 

FELONIOUS, «. Wicked: not used 
(Spenser). 


‘“ 
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FELONY, in the general acceptation of 
law, comprises every species of crime which 
Beesslovied: at common law the forfeiture of — 
lands or goods. ‘This most frequently happens 
in those for which a capital punishment either 
was or is liable to be inflicted ; for those felo- 
nies which are called clergyble, or to which 
the benefit of clergy extends, were anciently 
punished with death in lay or unlearned of- 
fenders; though now, by the statute law, 
that punishment is for the first offence univer- 
sally remitted, 

Felony is always accompanied with an evil 
intention, and therefore shall not be imputed 
to a mere mistake or misanimadversion; as 
where persons break open a door to execute a 
warrant, which will not justify such a firoceed- 
ing. But the bare intention to commit a fe- 
lony is so very criminal, that at the common 
law it was punishable as felony, where it missed 
its effect through some accident, which no way 
lessened the guilt of the offender; but it 
seems agreed at this day, that felony shall not 
be imputed to a bare intention to commit it, ~ 
yet it is certain that the party. may be very 
severely fined for such an intention. 1 Haw, - 
65. ‘ 

The punishment of a person for felony, by 
our ancient books, is, Ist, to lose his life ; 
2dly, to lose his blood, as to his ancestry, 
and so to have neither heir nor posterity ; 
3dly, to lose his goods; 4thly, to lose his 
lands, and the king shall have year, day, and 
waste, to the intent that his wife and children 
be cast out of the house, his house pulled down, © 
and all that he had for his comfort and delight 
destroyed. 4 Rep. 124. A felony by statute 
incidentally fei that the affeniles shall 
be subject to the like attainder and forfeiture, 
&c. as is incident to a felon at common law. 
3 Inst. 47. See Burerary, Foreery, 
Homicipge, PETIT TREASON, Rape, Ros- 
BERY, &c. ’ 

The word felony, or felonia, is of undoubted 
feodal original, being frequently to be met 
with in books of feuds, &e. but the derivation 
of it has much puzzled the juridical lexico- 
graphers, Pratzeus, Calvinus, and the rest ; 
some deriving it from the Greek gyaws, ‘* an 
impostor or deceiver;” others from tle Latin 
Jallo fefelli, to countenance which they would 
have it called fellonia. Sir Edward Coke, as 
his manner is, has given us a still stranger 
etymology; that it is, crimen animofelleo per- 
petratum, ‘* with a bitter or gallish incli- 
nation.” But all of them agree in the descrip- » 
tion, that it is such a crime as works a for. 
feiture of all the offender’s lands or goods,. 
And this gives great probability to sir Henry 
Spelman’s Tentonie or German derivation of © 
it: in which language indeed, as the word is 
clearly of feodal original, we ought rather to 
look for its siynification, than among the 
Greeks and Romans. Fe-lon then, according 
to him, is derived from two northern words : 
FEE, which signifies (we well know) tlie fief, 
feud, or in files estate; and Low, which 
signifies price or value. Felony is therefore 
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the same as ‘* pretium feudi,” the considera- 
tion for which a man gives up his fief; as we 
say, in common speech, such an act is as much 
as your life, or estate, is worth. In this 
sense it will clearly signify the feodal forfeiture, 
or act by which an estate is forfeited, or 
escheats, to the lord. 

? To confirm this, we may observe, that it is 
in this sense, Of forfeiture to the lord, that the 
feodal writers constantly use it. For all those 
acts, whether of a criminal nature or not, 
which at this day are generally forfeitures of 
mppytiold estates, are styled /eloni@ in the feo- 
dal law: ‘ scilicet, per quas feudum amit- 
titur.” As ‘* si domino deservire noluerit; si 
per annum et diem cessaverit in petenda inves- 
titura ; si dominuin ejuravit, i.e. negavit se 
a domino feudum habere ; si a domino in jus 
eum vocante, ter citatus non comparuerit yy 
all these, with many others, are still causes of 
forfeiture in our copyhold estates, and were 
denominated felonies by the feodal constitu- 
tions. So likewise injuries of a more sub- 
stantial or criminal nature were denominated 
‘felonies, that is, forfeitures: as assaulting or 
beating the lord ; vitiating his wife or daugh- 
ter, si dominum cucurbitaverit, i. e, cum 
uxore ejus concubuerit ;” all these are esteemed 
felonies, and the latter is expressly so denomi- 
nated, “si fecerit feloniam, dominum forte 
cucurbitando,” And as these contempts, or 
smaller offences, were felonies or acts of for- 
feiture, of course greater crimes, as murder 
and robbery, fell under the same denomination. 
On the other hand, the lord might be guilty 
of felony, or forfeit his seignory to the vassal, 
by the same act as the vassal would have for- 
feited his feud to the lord. ‘¢ Si dominus com- 
misit feloniam, per quam vasallus amitteret 
feudum si eam commiserit in dominun, feudi 
proprietatein etiam dominus perdere debet.” 
Oneé instance given of this sort of felony ia the 
lord is beating the servant of his vassal, so as 
that he loses his service; which seems merely 
in the nature of a civil injury, so far as it 
respects the vassal. And all these felonies 
were to be determined, per ‘‘ juramentum 
sive judicium parium suorum,” in the lord's 
court ; as with us forfeitures of copyhold lands 
are presentable by the homage in the court 
baron. 

_ Felony, and the act of forfeiture to the lord, 
being thus synonymous terms in the: feodai 
aw, we may easily trace the reason why, 
upon the introduction of that law-into Eng- 
land, those crimes which inauced such for- 
feiture or escheat of lands (and, by a small 
deflexion from the original sense, such as 
induced the forfeiture of goods also) were de- 
nominated felonies. ‘Thus it was that suicide, 
robbery, and rape, were felonies ; that is, the 
consequence of such crimes was forfeiture 5 
till by long use we began to signify by the 
term of felony the actual crime committed, 
and not the penal consequence. And upon this 
system only can we account for the cause, 
why treason in ancient times was held to be a 
species of felony; viz. because it induced a 


orfeiture. 
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Hence it follows, that capital punishment 
does by no means enter into the true idea and 
definition of felony. Felony may be without 
eee, capital punishment, as in the cases 
instanced of self-murder, excusable homicide, 
and petit larceny: and it is possible that capi- 
tal punishments may be inflicted, and yet the 
offence be no felony ; as in the case of heresy 
by the common law, which, though capital, 
never worked any forfeiture of lands or goods, 
an inseparable incident to felony. And of the 
same nature was the punishment of standing 
mute, without pleading to an indictment; 
which at the common law was capital, but 
without any forfeiture, therefore such standing 
mute was no felony. In short, the true cri- 
terion of felony is forfeiture : for, as sir Edward 
Coke justly observes, in all felonies which are 

unishable with death, the offender loses all 

is lands in fee-simple, and also his goods and 
chattels ; in such as are not punishable, his 
goods and chattels only. 

The idea of felony is indeed so generally 
connected with that of capital punishment, 
that we find it hard to separate them; and to 
this usage the interpretations of the law do 
now conform. And therefore, if a statute 
makes any new offence felony, the law implies 
that it shall be punished with death, viz. by 
hanging, as well as with forfeiture: unless the 
offender prays the benefit of clergy ; which all 
felons are entitled once to, have, unless the 
same is expressly taken away by statute. 

Felonies by statute are very numerous ; and 
as this work will not admit of a proper enu- 
meration, we must refer to the Table of the 
quarto edition of the Statutes, where they are 
set forth in alphabetical order. 

FELT. ‘The preterit of feel. 

Fert. s. (gelz, Saxon.) 1. Cloth made 
of wool united without weaving (Shakspeare). 
2. A hide or skin (Mortimer). 

To FELT. v. a. (from the noun.) To unite 
without weaving (Hale). 

FeLT-spar. See FerpsPpaTtuM. 

FELTING. ‘he process by which hair,’ 
wool, or silk is worked into a compact texture, 
without spinning or weaving ; chiefly employ- 
ed in the manufacture of hats. 

If any species of hair, wool, or even silk 
be inspected cursorily, 1t appears pee yet 
‘f rubbed between the fingers, held by the 
point, and arawn to the root, the resistance Is 
more considerable than in the contrary direc- 
tion; the motion is likewise tremulous, and 
there is a chirping noise. Likewise, if a hair 
be held between the finger and thumb, and 
rubbed by alternately moving them in the 
direction of its length, a progressive motion 
will be produced, which 1s always with the 
root end foremost. The same structure may 
be shown by tying two hairs together, and then 
giving the knot a few blows between the 
palms of the hands, for the knot will either 
untie itself or draw closer, according as the 
asperities of the surfaces are placed in tying. 
From this mechanism, which Is common to. 
wool, and every other kind of hair, which, 
according to Monge, have their surface com- 
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osed either of scales like those of fish, or im- 
fe cated cones, like the horns of animals, 
may, be deduced the harsh feel of woollens 
against the skin, compared with linens, and 
their irritating effect upon wounds. It is this 
disposition. to progressive motion end ways, 
which causes hair to entangle and felt itself 
when pressed by the hatter between two pieces 
of linen, to which they do not unite from its 
fibres being smooth. Cut hair is better than 
such as is plucked, because the bulbous roots 
prevent the progressive motion. The fibres of 
wool being crooked, must naturally move in 
curves; but those of the hare, rabbit, and 
beaver, being straight, cannot be used alone in 
felting, until after a previous operation, which 
consists in rubbing them with a nitrous solution 
of mercury, by means of a brush, before they 
are separated from the skin. The solution, 
acting only on one side of the hairs renders them 
crooked. 

The straight hairs are used for felting hats, 
in which operation the action must be con- 
tinued for a determinate time only, otherwise 
they would pass through and come out on the 
opposite side. The disposition of wool to felt 
itself, is an impediment to the carding and 
spinning processes ; hence oil is used, which 
diminishes the power of the hairs to act on 
each other ; but at the fulling-mill, soap and 
marle are used, which carry off the oil, and 
restore the wool to its former state, in con- 
sequence of which, the fulling process takes 
place, and the cloths are rendered narrower, 
shorter, closer, stronger, and thicker. The 
balls of hair in the stomach of certain animals 
which lick each other, are felled by the action 
of the stomach. To which may be added, 
that a similar cause is the chief. reason why 
beds of cock and hen feathers are inferior to 
those of goose feathers; the latter being much 
straighter, do not form the hard flat balls 
‘which abound in the former. This work, 
which is entirely mechanical, forms the felt, 
which is a kind of soft spungy stuff, of greater 
or less thickness, and in its first state of a 
loose and imperfect texture. Its fibres would 
soon disunite from their weak connection ; 
hence to give it requisite density and consist- 
ence, it undergoes the operation of full- 
ing. 

This, which is in a certain respect the com- 
pletion of felting, has for its object the inti- 
mate connection of the fibres, and a more 
perfect and durable cohesion of the whole 
mass. or this purpose, the mere mechanical 
act of pressure is insufficient ; the result would 
be a formless mass without consistence, For 
the fulling, it is necessary to make use of a 
bath of water heated nearly to ebullition, into 
which are put, in France, ten or fifteen pounds 
of lees of wine, for every hundred pounds 
of water. The heat is kept up the whole 
time of working, and every three or four hours 
a new quantity of lees is added. Into this 
bath the workmen plunge their felt, and begin 
their second process. The felt is dipped in, 
and immediately taken out again and squeezed, 
bent and rolled, by pressure in different direc- 
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tions, sometimes with the hand defended by 
leather, and sometimes by a roller, or other 
similar instrument. This 1s repeated until the 
stuff is well condensed; and has acquired the 
requisite solidity ; hence the lees added must 
be considered as a chemical solvent, acting 
directly on the substance of the hair, and pro- 
ducing, either by softening or swelling it, an 
alteration necessary to insure the cohesion of 
the different fibres of the stuff. 

The editor of the French Encyelop. Method. 
affirms, that it is the alkali or potash of the 
lees which determines the fulling. Chaussier 
has, however, found the assertion of the editor 
to be erroneous: to prove which, nothing 
more is necessary than to dip a piece of blue 
paper in the bath, which instantly becomes 
red, and if after several hours work the state 
of the bath be examined again, it is found 
that the acting part, which is the acidulous — 
tartrite of potash, is partly exhausted, and the 
workmen soon perceive the want of a new 
portion ; and if we consider the sparing solu- 
bility of the acidulous -tartrite in cold water, 
it will appear why the water must be kept 
nearly boiling. Hence it is evident, that it 
must act by the portion of acidule it contains. 
It was this first. observation that induced 
Chaussier to substitute the sulphuric acid in- 
stead of the lees, which although unknown to 
this chemist, had been used as. a great secret 
in foreign manufactures. He found twelve 
drachms of this acid sufficient for one hundred, 
pounds of water, and that this method was 
much preferable to that of wine lees, as being 
not only more convenient and economical, but 
the health of the workmen was not impaired ~ 
by the excess and duration of the heat, the 
thick vapours, and the disgusting odour which 
exhales from the bath, particularly when the 
lees had been putrid and mouldy. A boiling 
heat is not necessary as formerly; ninety or 
one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit being suf- 
ficient for good fulling. It also saves fuel ; 
cauldrons of lead may be substituted for those 
of copper, and the felt produced is of superior 
quality. 

With respect to this process, it is only neces- 


-Sary to mention, that hats felted in the new 


manner take the dye better than in the old way,” 
and that oak bark is substituted to nut-gall with 
advantage. | 

This process, called preparation, consists in 
lining the inner surface of the crown, as well 
as of the brim of the hats, with a glutinous 
substance, which, by drying, gives firmness to 
the work and preserves its form. This chemist 
found a solution of glue in a decoction loaded 
with the mucilage of linseed oil the best ; 
whilst Margueron recommends the mucilage 
extracted from the leaves of the horse-chesuut 
when its foliage is in full vigour. A strong des 
coction of these leaves, which contains a great 
portion of mucous and adhesive matter, is 
used with the glue. These are better than gum 
arabic and other friable gums which become 
brittle. tc. 

To FEILTRE. v. a. (from felt.) | To clot 
together like felt (Fairfax) Bre 


_ REM 
FE'LUCCA. s. (felen, French.) A small 


en boat with six oars. . 
FEMALE. s. (femelle, French.) A she ; 
one of the sex which brings young (Shak- 
speare). : 
Fr’Mave. a. Not male ; 
belonging to a she (Afilion): | 
FeMaLe piant. Which has female 
“flowers only, Female flower; which has 


pistils‘or stigmas, without stamens, or at least 
anthers. 


FEMALE scREW. See Screws. 
_FEME COVERT. s. (French.) A married 
woman. 

FEeMe SOLE. s. (French.) A single woman. 

FEMINAILITY. s. (from Semina, Lat.) 
Female nature (Brown). 

FEMININE. a. (femininus, 
1, Of the sex that brings young; female. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate (Milton). 3. Ef- 
feminate; emasculated (Raleigh). 

Fe/mintne. s. A she; one of the sex that 
brings young ; a female (Milton). 

FEMININE, in grammar, one of the gen- 
ders of nouns. See Genper. The feminine 
gender is that which denotes the noun or name 
to belong to a female. In the Latin, the fe- 
minine gender is formed of the masculine, by 
altering its termination ; particularly by chang- 
ing us into a. Thus, of the masculine bonus 
eguus, ** agood horse,” is formed the feminine 
bona equa, ‘‘a good mare;” so, of parvus 
homo, ** a little man,” is formed parva Sami- 
na, “a little woman,” &c. In French, the 
feminine gender is expressed, not by a dif- 
ferent termination, but by a different article : 
thus, Je is joined to a male, and Ja to a female. 
Tn English, we are generally more strict, 
and express the difference of sex not by differ- 
ent terminations, nor by different particles, 
but different words; as boar and sow, boy 
and girl, brother and sister, &c. though some- 
times the feminine is formed by varying the 
termination of the male into ess ; as in abbot, 
abhess, &c. 

_ FE/MORAL., a, (femoralis, Lat.) Belong- 
ingtothe thigh, = 

E’MORIS OS. . See Femur. 

FEMUR. (femur.) In anatomy. Os fe- 
moris. ‘Che thigh bone. A Jong cylindrical 
bone, situated between the pelvis and tibia. 
Its upper extremity affords three considerable 
processes ; these are, the head, the trochanter 
major, and trochanter minor,—The head, 
which forms about two-thirds of a sphere, is 
turned inwards, and is received into the aceta- 
bulum of the os innominatum, with which 
it is articulated by enarthrosis. It is covered 
by a cartilage which is thick in its middle 
part, and thin at its edges, but which is want- 
ing in its lower internal part, where a round 
spongy fossa is observable, to which the strong 
ligament, usually, though improperly, called 
the round one, is attached. This ligament 1s 
about an inch in length, fattish, and of a tri- 
angular shape, having its narrow extremity 
attached to the fossa just described, while its 
broader end is fixed obliquely to the rough 
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Latin.) 
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surface near the inner and anterior edge of the 
acetabulum of the os innominatum, so that it 
appears shorier internally and anteriorly than it 
does externally and posteriorly, ; 

_ The head of the os femoris is supported ob- 
liquely, with respect to the rest of the bone, by 
a smaller part, called the cervex or neck, which, 
in the generality of subjects, is about an inch 
in length. At its basis we observe two ob- 
lique ridges, which extend from the trochan- 
ter major to the trochanter minor, Of these 
ridges, the posterior one is the most prominent, 
Around this neck is attached the capsular liga- 
ment of the joint, which likewise adheres to 
the edge of the cotyloid cavity, and is strength~ 
ened anteriorly by many strong ligamentous 
fibres, which begin from the lower aud ante- 
rior part of the ilium, and spreading broader 
as they descend, adhere to the capsular liga- 
ment, and are attached to the anterior oblique 
ridge at the bottom of the neck of the femur. 
Posteriorly and externally, from the basis of the 
neck of the bone a large unequal protuberance 
stands out, which is the trochanter major. 
The upper edge of ihis process is sharp and 
pointed posteriorly, but is more obtuse anté- 
riorly. A part of it is rough and unequal, for 
the insertion of the muscles; the rest is smooth, 
and covered with a thin cartilagincns crust, be- 
tween which and the tendon of the gluteus 
maximus, that slides over it, a large bursa mu- 
cosa is interposed. Anteriorly, at the root of 
this process, and immediately below the bottom 
of the neck, is a small process called trochanter 
minor. Its basis is nearly triangular, having 
its two upper angles turned towards the head 
of the femur and the great trochanter, while 
its lower angle is placed towards the body of 
the bone. Its summit is rongh and rounded. 
These two processes have gotten the name of 
trochanters, from the muscles that are inserted 
into them being the principal instruments. of 
the rotatory motion of the thigh, Immediately 
below these two processes the body of the 
bone may be said to begin. It is smooth and 
convex before, but it is made hollow behind 
by the action of the muscles. In the middle 
of this posterior concave surface is observed a 
Tough ridge, called linea aspera, which seems 
to originate from the trochantes, and extend- 
ing downwards, divides at length into two 
branches, which terminates in the tuberosities 
near the condyles.—At the upper part of it, 


blood-vessels pass to the internal substance of | 


the bone, by a hole that runs obliquely up- 
wards. ery 

The lower extremity of the os femoris is 
larger than the upper one, and somewhat 
flattened, so as to form two surfaces, of which 
the anterior one is broad and convex, and the 
posterior one narrower and slightly concave. 
‘This end of the bone terminates in two large 
protuberances, called condyles, which are 
united before so as to form a pulley, but are 
separated behind by a considerable og in 
which the crural vessels and nerves are placed 
secure from the compression to which they 
would otherwise be exposed in the action of 
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bending the leg. Of these two condyles, the 
external one is the largest ; and when the bone 
is separated from the rest of the skeleton, and 
placed perpendicularly, the internal condyle 
projects less forwards, and descends nearly 
three-tenths of an inch lower than the exter- 
nal ove: but in its natural situation, the bone 
is placed obliquely, so that both condyles are 
then nearly on a level with each other. At the 
side of each condyle, externally there is a tube- 
rosity, the situation ef which is similar to that 
of the condyles of the os humeri. The two 
branches of the linea aspera terminate in these 
tuberosities, which are rough, and serve for the 
attachment of ligaments and muscles. 

FEN, a general name for boggy or 
marshy land, subject to be overflowed with 
water. 

Several statutes have been made for the 
draining of fens, chiefly in Kent, Cambridge- 
shire, Huntingdonshire, and Lincolnshire : in 
consequence of which these lands are generally 
kept in such a state, as to produce good crops 
of eats and other corn in favourable seasons. 
Indeed the fens in Lincolnshire, &e, bring 
many advantages to their inhabitants: parti- 
cularly in the prodigious quantities of fish 
and fowls which they produce; and in the 
excellent pasturage for cattle. The fens abound 
in a sort of herbage that is very nourishing to 
sheep, oxen, and horses. ‘The duck, mallard, 
teal, &c. are in such plenty, as scarcely to be 
conceived. Great advantage is derived from 
the geese that abound. here, beside the food 
which they afford; that is, from their feathers 
and quills; and the produce of these is so 
great, that the custom-house books in the 
town of Boston shew, that there are frequently 
sent away in one year three hundred bags of 
feathers, each bag containing a hundred and a 
half weight. It may be thought strange by 
persons unacquainted with these things, but it 
1s a certain truth, that the owners pluck these 
geese five times a year for the feathers, and 
once for their quills. Each plucking affords 


about a pound; and many people have a. 


thousand geese at a time, or more. They are 
kept at no charge, except in deep snowy 
weather, when it is necessary to feed them 
with corn. 

-FEINBERRY. s. (fen and berry.) A kind 
of blackberry (Skinner). 

FENCE. s. (from defence.) 1. Guard ; 
security ; outwork ; defence. 2. Enclosure ; 
mound; hedge (Dryden). 3. The art of 
fencing; defence (Shakspeare). 4. Skill in 
defence (Shakspeure). 

Fence, in botany, a term used by Dr. 
Withering, and some other writers, for the 
mvolucre. 

To Fence. v.a. 1. To enclose; to secure 
by an enclosure or hedge (Fairfax). 2. To 
guard ; to fortify (Milton). — 

To Fence. v.n, 1. To practise the arts of 
manual defence ; to practise the use of weapons 
(Locke). 2. To guard against ; to act on the 
defensive (Locke). 3. To fight according to 
art (Dryden). 
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FE/NCELESS, a. (from fence.) Without 


enclosure ; open (Rowe). 

FE/NCER. s. (from fence.) One who 
teaches or practises the use of weapons (Her- 
Lert). 

FE/NCIBLE. a. (from fence.) Capable of 
deferice (Addison). 

FENCE-MONTH, the month wherein 
deer begin to fawn, during which it is unlaw- 
ful to hunt in the forest. It commences 15 
days before Midsummer, and ends 15 days after 
it. This month, by ancient foresters, is called 
defence-month. 

FENCING, the art of making a proper use 
of the sword, as well for attacking an enemy as 
for defending one’s self. This art is acquired 
by practising with foils, called in Latin rudes ; 
whence fencing is also denominated gladiatura, 
rudiarta. tis one of the exercises learnt m 
academies ; and is an accomplishment both 
agreeable and useful: agreeable, as it affords 
gentlemen a noble and distinguished amuse- 
ment: useful, as it forms the body; and fur- 
nishes the faculty of defence, whether it be of 
their honour or their life, when the one or the 
other is attacked by those turbulent and danger- 
ous persons whose correction is of service to 
society in general. Tepid 

Pyrard assures us, that the art of fencing is so 
highly esteemed in the East Indies, that none 
but princes and noblemen are allowed to teach 
it. They wear a badge or cognizarice on their 
right arms, called in their language esaru ; 
which is put on with great ceremony, like the 
badges of our orders of knighthood, by the 
kings themselves. 

Fencing is divided into two parts, simple 
and compound. Simple fencing is that per- 
formed directly and nimbly on the same line ; 
and is either offensive or defensive. The prin- 
cipal object of the first is whatever may be at- 
tempted, in pushing or making passes, fromi 
this or that point, to the most uncovered part 
of the enemy. The second consists in patrying 
and repelling the thrusts aimed by the dire 
Compound fencing includes all the possible 
arts and inventions to deceive the enemy, and 
make him leave that part we have a design on 
bare and unguarded, upon finding we cannot 
come at it by force, nor by the agility of the 
simple play. The principal means hereof are, 
on the offensive side, feints, appeals, clashings, 
and entanglings of swords, half-thrusts, &ec., 
and, on the defensive, to push in parryitig. Of 
all which a detail would be here useless, as they 
are only to be understood and acquired from 


personal instructions conjoined with practice. . 


FE/INCINGMASTER. s. (fenceand master.) : 
One who teaches the use of weapons. 

FE’/NCINGSCHOOL. s. A place in which 
the use of weapons is taught. | 7 

To FEND. v. a. (from defend.) To keep 
off; to shut out (Dryden, 

To Fen. v. n. To dispute; to shift off a 
charge ( Locke). , 

FENDER. -s. (from fend.) 1. An iron 
plate laid before the fire to hinder coals that 
fall from rolling forward to the floor, 2. Any 
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thing Jaid or hung at the side of a ship to keep 
off violence. 
FENELON (Francis de Salienac de la 
Matte), archbishop of Cambray, was born of 
an illustrious family, at the castle of Fenelon, 
in the province of Perigord, in 1651. He 
completed his studies at the university of Paris, 
where, while young, he distinguished himself as 
an elegant preacher. In 1686 he was employ- 
ed.as one of the missionaries sent along the coast 
of Saintonge to convert the protestants. In 
1689 he was made tutor to the dukes of Bur: 
 gundy, Anjou, and Berri, and in 1693 chosen 
member of the French academy. The im- 
provement which his pupils made under him 
gave so much satisfaction, that the king pre- 
sented him with the abbey of St. Valery, and 
shortly after preferred him to the atch bishapiit 
of Cambray. About this time he fell into con- 
siderable trouble, occasioned by his book, in- 
tituled, an Explication of the Maxims of the 
Saints, which abounded with mystical senti- 
ments. Bossuet, bishop of Meux, who was a 
violent enemy to madame Guyon, the celebrat- 
ed mystic, soon discovered a similarity between 
her notions and those of the archbishop of 
Cambray. Several conferences took place be- 
tween these two prelates on this subject, and at 
last the cause was referred to the pope, who 
condemned Fenelon’s book. The good. arch- 
bishop submitted quietly to this sentence, and 
even read it publicly himself in his cathedral of 
‘Cambray. He wrote many other books. The 
work that gained him the greatest reputation, 
and which will render his memory immortal, 
is his Adventures of Telemachus; the style of 
which is natural, the fictions well contrived, 
the moral sublime, and the political maxims 
tending all to the happiness of mankind. Hence 
it is thought, as the printing of this work was 
stopped at Paris, that the prelate’s heresy was 
in politics instead of religion; and though his 
disgrace was prior to this work, he had, while 
he was tutor to the young princes, taught them 
' the principles asserted and exemplified in Tele- 
machus. He spent the remainder of his days 
in his diocese, beloved by all who knew him, 
and universally admired. In the last war of 
Louis XLV. with the allies, the duke of Marl- 
borough had ‘so profound a regard for him, that 
he gave express orders to his army not io in- 
jure the lands of the archbishop. He died in 
1715. Besides the above works, we must 
mention, as peculiarly excellent, his Dialogues 
of the Dead, in 2 vols. ; Dialogues on Eloquence 
in general, and that of the Pulpit in particular ; 
a Treatise on the Education of Daughters ; a 
Demonstration of the Existence of God ; Spiri- 
tual Works ; and Directions for the Conscience 
of a King. ‘ 
FENERA/TION. 5. (feneratio, Latin.) 
Usury ; the gain of interest (Brown). 
FENESTRATE, in entomology, a term ap- 
plied to the hyaline spots on the wings of bute 
terflies. tS 
FENESTRELLE, a town and fort of Pied- 
mont, in the valiey of Vaudois. Lat. 85. 10 N. 
Lon. 7. 21 E. , 
FENESTRA OVALIS. (from jfenesira, a 
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window, or daw, to shine.) In anatomy, an 
oblong or elliptical furamen, between the cavit 

of the tympanum and the vestibulum of the 
ear. It is shut by the stapes. 

FENESTRA ROTUNDA, a round foramen, 
leading from the tympanum to the cochlea of 
the ear. It is covered by a membrane in the 
fresh subject. 

FENGELD, in our ancient writers, is used 
fora tax or imposition raised for repelling of 
enemies. 

FENNEL. See Fanrcutum, and ANE- 
THUM. 

FENNEL-HOGS. See PEUCEDANUM, 

FENNEL-FLOWER, in botany. See Nr- 
GELLA, 

Frnneu (Giant), in botany. 
RULA. 

FENNEL (Sea), in botany. See Crituu- 
SUM. 

FEINNY. a. (from fen.) 1. Marshy ; boggy ; 
moorish. 2. Inhabiting the marsh. 

FENNY STRATFORD, a town of Bucking- 
hamshire, having a market on Mondays. It is 
45 miles N.W. of London. 

FE’NNYSTONES. s. A plant. 

FE/NSUCKED. a. (fenand sucked.) Suck. 
ed out of marshes (Skakspeare). 

FENUGREEK. See Fznuerecum, and 
TRIGONELLA. 

FENTON (Elijah), descended from an an- 
cient family, was born at Shelton, near New- 
castle, but in what year is uncertain. He was 
the youngest of 12 children, and was intended 
for the ministry; but empha principles 
contrary to the government, while at Cam- 
bridge, he became disqualified for entering into 
holy orders. After he quitted the university, 
he was secretary to the earl of Orrery; but 
he seems to have spent the most of his life 
amongst his friends and relations, aid used to 
pay an annual visit to his elder brother, who 
enjoyed an estate of 1000/. a-year He was a 
man of great tenderness and humanity enjoyed 
the fairest reputation, and was much esteemed 
by Mr. Pope, who, when he died in 1730, 
paid him the tribute of a very elegant epitaph. 
He published a volume of poems in the year 
1717; and in 1793 was acted his tragedy of 
Mariamne, built upon the story collected from 
Josephus in the third volume of the Spec- 
tator. ; 

FEOD, or Fevup, a right which a vassal 
hath in lands or some immoveable thing of bis 
lord’s, to use the same, and take the profits 
thereof hereditarily, rendering unto the lord 
such feodal duties and services as belong to 
military tenure, &c. and the property of the 
soil always remaining to the lerd. 

FEODAL, of or belonging to a feud or 
fee. fins 

FEopDAL system, the constitution of fiefs 
or feuds. Jt is about 12 centuries ago, simce 
this system was so universally received in Eu- 
rope, that sir Henry Spelman calls 1! the law 
of nations in our western world. H:nce it de- 
serves our attention in a particular matner; a 
knowledge of feuds being indispensably requi~ 
site for a proper understanding either of the 


See Fe- 
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civil government of our own country, or the 
laws by which its landed property is regulated. 

The military policy of the Celtic or northern 
nations, known by the names of Goths, Van- 
dals, Franks, Huns, and Lombards, furnished 
the original constitution or system ef feuds. 
These people pouring out into vast multitudes 
from the same officina gentium, or store-house 
of nations, overran all the European countries 
onthe declension of the Romanempire. They 
brought the feudal system along with them 
from the countries out of which they emigrated ; 
and, supposing it to be the most proper method 
ofsecuring their new conquests, they introduced 
it into their more southerly colonies. 

According to this system, the victorious 
general allotted considerable tracts of land to his 
principal officers; while they, in like manner, 
divide their possessions among the inferior 
officers, and even those common soldiers who 
were thought to be the mostdeserving. Allot- 
ments of this kind were named feoda, fiefs, 
fees, or feuds, from acombination of words, in 
the language of these barbarians, signifying a 
reward or stipend bestowed on certain condi- 
tions. The condition upon which these re- 
wards were given was, that the possessors 
should faithfully serve the person from whom 
they were received, both at home and abroad, 
in the military way. ‘To this they engaged 
themselves, by a juramentum fidelitatis, or 
oath of fealty; in the event of a breach of 
which, either by not performing the service 
agreed upon, by deserting their lord in time of 
battle, &c. the lands were to return to their 
original possessor. 

Thus the possessors of feodal allotments be- 
came Interested in the defence of them; and 
not only the receivers, but those who gavethem, 
were equally and mutually bound to defend 
their possessions, none of them being able to 
pretend any right but that of conquest. For 
this purpose, government and subordination 
were absolutely necessary ; it being impossible 
to conduct any system of defence where every 
thing was tumultuous and irregular. Every 
person, therefore, who was a feudatory, i. e. 
who had received lands, was bound to do every 
thing in his power to defend the lord of his fee; 
while, on the other hand, the latter was no 
Jess subordinate to his immediate superior ; and 
so on tothe prince himself. In like manner a 
reciprocal bond of defence existed down from 
the prince to the lowest feodists. 

Such were the foundations on which the 


feodal system was established ; and the natural 


consequence was, a military subjection through- 
out the whole community. The prince could 
always collect an army of feudatories ready to 


defend not only the kingdom in general, but. 


the particular possessions of each person ; and 
the propfiety of this constitution was soon ap- 
parent in the strength which these newly-erect- 
ed kingdoms acquired, and the yalour with 
which their conquests were defended. : 

Besides these feodal grants, however, which 
were held only on the terms of military service 
above-mentioned, there were others called 
allodial, which were given upon more enlayg- 


ed principles. To these every free man hada 
title; and could not only claim his territory as 
well as the rest, but dispose of it at his pleasure; _ 
and this freedom was denominated allodiality. 
These allodials, however, were not exempted 
from military service. A part of their freedom — 
consisted in liberty to go to the wars ; for this, 
in the, barbarous times we speak of, was the 
only way to acquire any degree of renown. 
Only the slaves were destined to follow the 
arts of peace ; while every free person was not 
only at liberty to defend his country, but under 
an obligation to do it in case of any urgent ne- 
cessity. | 
Thus there was a feodal and a_ national 
militia. The free people oaly were allowed to~ 
possess property ; the feudal vassals constituted 
the army, properly so called ; while the national 
militia was composed of the allodial proprietors. 
This allodiality was not confined to landed pro- 
perty, but included likewise moveable estates 
or money; so that proprietors of the latter 
kind were obliged also in times of danger to 
beararmsand appear in the field. Between the 
feodal and allodial proprietors, however, there 
was this farther difference, that the latter had no 
concern with any private quarrels which might 
take place among the lords themselves ; so that 
they were never obliged to appear in the field, 
unless when called forth by the sovereign 
against the enemies of the nation at large. ‘This 
circumstance we might suppose to be an adyan- 
taze, but jt ultimately operated otherwise, be- 
coming the means of changing, the allodial 
rigbt into a feodal tenure. For some time the - 
holders of fiefs had an eminent advantage over 
the allodial proprietors, owing to theimper- 
fection of government in those days; so that 
the nobles had it in their power to revenge their ~ 
own quarrels, while the weak were equally ex- 
posed to the insults of both parties. ‘The lord 
and his vassals, therefore, were always formida- 
ble; but the allodial proprietors had scarce any — 
means of defending themselves. The reason 
of this was, in the first place, that the law did 
not allow them to commit any hostilities ; and 
in the next, they were too distant and uncon- 
nected to form any proper league for mutual 
defence ; and hence proceeded the necessity of 
converting allodial property into feudal tenure. 
This was indeed owing in a great measure to 
the absurdity and violence of the times, by 
which gifts of property, burthened with ser- 
vice, and eich might return to the person 
who granted them, were rendered superior in 
value to the absolute and unconditional posses- 
sion of a sybject. Other considerations, how- 
ever, besides that just mentioned, contributed 
to produce the same effect. As in those dark 
ages no right existed but what had its origin in 
conquest, it thence followed, that the greatest 
conqueror or warrior was the most honourable. 
The king, therefore, in whom the whole ex- 
ploits of the community centred, as being their 
head, was the most honourable person; all 
others derived from him that portion of honour 
which they enjoyed, and which was most 
nicely adjusted in proportion as they approach- 
ed him. -Allodial proprietors having no pre- 
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tensions of this kind, were treated with con- 
tempt as a kind of poltroons. From this dis- 
“agreeable situation they wished to free them- 
selves, by converting their allodial property into 
_ feudal tenures ; while the princes, supposing it 
their interest ‘to extend those tenures as much 
as possible, discouraged the allodial possessions. 
As the feodalists supported the importance of 
the nation and dignity of the monarch, it was 
“not thought proper to allow the allodial pro- 
prietors any greater compensations than what 
were given to vassals in similar eases. ‘Thus 
‘they were exposed to continual mortifications 
in the courts of justice ; they were neglected by 
the king; denied sufficient protection from the 
laws ; exposed not only to continual insults, 
but to have their property on all occasions de- 
stroyed by the great; so that they were without 
resource except from the feodal tenures, and 
were obliged even to solicit the privileges which 
were bestowed in other cases-on vassals. In 
these unhappy circumstances, they were glad 
-to yield up their lands to any superior whom 
‘they thought most agreeable, ‘and to receive 
_ them back from themas a feudal gift. Thus the 
landed property was every where changed into 

feudal tenures, and fiefs became universal. 
There have been several doubts and difficul- 
ties among the learned respecting the period at 
which the feudal laws were introduced into 
England : the generally received opinion, how- 
ever, is, that they were introduced by William 
the conqueror. ‘That monarch, at the head of 
‘victorious troops, having todo with two nations 
_- at enmity with each other, lying under a reci- 


FEO 
happened that the whole escuage money col- 
Jected throughout the nation centred in him. 
I'he princes then, instead of recruiting their. 
armies, frequently filled their coffers with the 
money, or dissipated it otherwise, hiring mer- 
cenaries to defend their territories when threat- 
ened with any danger. These being composed 
of the dregs of the people, and disbanded at the 
end of every campaign, filled all Earope with a 
disorderly banditti, who frequently proved very 
dangerous to society. 'To avoid such inconveni- 
encies, standing armies were introduced, and 
taxations began to be raised in every European 
kingdom. New inconveniencies arose. “The 
sovereigns in most of these kingdoms, having 
acquired the right of taxation, as well as the 
cominand of the military power, became com- 
bai) despotic: but in England the sovereign 
was deprived of this right by Magna Charta, 
which was extorted from him, as related in our 


‘English histories; so that, though allowed to 


command his armies, he could only pay them 
by the voluntary contributions of the people, 
or their submitting to such taxations as were 
virtually imposed by themselves. 

FH'ODARY. s. (from feodum, Latin.) One 
who holds his estate under the tenure of suit 
aud service to a superior lord (Hanmer). 

To FEOFF. v. a. (feoffare, low Lat.) To 
put in possession; to invest with right. 

FEOFFEIE, s. (feoffatus, Lat. fiefé, Fr.) 
One put in possession (Spenser). 

FR/OFFER. s. (feoffator, low Latin.) One 
who gives possession of any thing. 


FEOFFMENT, in law, (from the verb 


procal check, and equally subdued, by asenseof feoffare or infeudare, to give one a feud); the 


their unfortunate resistance, found himself in 
the most favourable circumstances for becom- 
ing absolute ; and his laws, a ne saa orey 
as it were, in the midst of thunder and light- 
ning, imposed the yoke of despotism both on the 
-victors and the vanquished. He-divided Eng- 
land into 60,215 military fiefs, all held of the 
‘crown; the possessors of which were, on pain 
of forfeiture, to take up arms, and repair to his 
standard on the first signal. And the feodal 
system, being thus suddenly and violently in- 
troduced, took a more rigorous form than in 
other countries; the barous as well as the 
common ‘people were subjected under it; and 
the whole was pressed together by the immense 
-weight of the regal authority. 
From the first institution of military service, 
a fine had been accepted instead of actual ap- 
‘pearance in the field. In the times of barbarity, 
however, when men accounted rapine and 
bloodshed their only glory, there were but few 
who made an offer of this compensation ; but 
as’ wealth and luxury increased, and the man- 
‘ners of people became softer, a general un« 
willingness of following the army into the field 
‘became also prevalent. A new tenure, called 
escuage, was therefore introduced; by which 
the vassal was only obliged to pay his superior 
‘a sum of money annually instead of attending 
him into the field. Hence originated taxes and 
their misapplication ; for as the king was lord 
paramount of the whole kingdom, it thence 


gift or grant of any corporeal hereditament to 
another. He that sogives, or enfeoffs, is called 
the feoffer ; and the person enfeoffed is denomi- 
nated the feoffee. This is plainly derived from, 
or is indeed itself the very mode of the ancient 
feodal donation ; for though it may be perform- 
ed by the word enfeoff, or grant, yet the aptest 
word.of feoffmentis do or dedi. And it is still 
directed and governed by the same feodal rules; 
insomuch that the principal rule relating to the 
extent and effect of the feodal grant, ¢enor est 
qui legem dat feudo, is in other words become 
the maxim of our law with relation to feoff- 
ments, modus legem dat donationt. And there- 
fore, as in pure feodal donations, the lord. from 
whom the feud moved must expressly Himit 
and declare the continuance or quantity of 
estate which he meant to confer, ne guts plus 
donasse presumatur, quam im donatione ex- 
presserit; so, if one grants by feoffment lands 
or tenements to another, and limits or expresses 
no estate, the grantee (due ceremonies of Jaw 
being performed) hath barely an estate for life. 
For, as the personal abilities of the feoffee were 
originally presumed to. be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feofiment, the 
feoffee’s estate ought to be confined to his per- 
son, and subsist only for his life; unless the 
feoffer, by express provision in the creation and 
constitution of the estate, hath given in a 
longer continuance. . These express. provisions 
are indeed generally made; for this was for 
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ages the only conveyance, whereby our ances- 
tors were wont to create an estate in fee-simple, 
by giving the land to the feoffee, to hold to him 
and his heirs for ever; though it serves equally 
well toe convey any other estate of freehold. 
But by the mere words of the deed the feoft- 
ment is by no means perfected: there remains 
a very material ceremony to be performed, 
called livery of seisin; without which the 
feoffee has but a mere estate at will. See 
SEISIN: , 

FERABAD, a town of Persia, capital of the 
province of Mazanderan, seated among the 
mountains which bound the Caspian Sea to the 
S. and 12 miles from it. Shah-Abbas often 
spent his winters here. It is 139 miles W. of 
Astrabad.. Lon. 52. 21 E. Lat. 37. 14 N. 

FERA/‘CITY. s. (feracitas, Lat.) Fruitful- 
ness ; fertility. 

FER, in zoology, an order of the class 
mammalia ; thus originally characterised : Fore- 
teeth conic, usually six in each jaw; tusks 
longer than the other teeth; grinders with 
conic projections; feet with claws; claws 
subulate; food carcases, and other animals at- 
tacked while alive. ; 

FE/RAL. a. (feralis, Lat.) Funereal ; deadly. 

FERALIA, in antiquity, the same as Fe- 
brica. 1t continued for 11 days, during which 
time presents were carried to the graves of the 
deceased, marriages were forbidden, and the 


temples of the gods were shut. 


FER DE FOURCHETTYE, in heraldry, a 
cross having at each end a forked iron, like that 
formerly used by soldiers to rest their musquets 
on. It differs from the cross fourché, the ends 
of which turn forked, whereas this has that 

_ sort of fork fixed upon the square end. 

FERE, a town of France, inthe department 
of Aisne, famous for its powder-mill, and 
school of artillery. Near this town is the castle 
ef St. Gobin, famous for its manufactures of fine 

late-glass. Juat.49. 29.N. Lon. 5. 25 E. 

FERENTARIL, in Roman antiquity, anxi- 
lary troops, lightly armed. 

FERENTINUM, in ancient geography, a 
town of the Hernici in Latium, which the 
Romans, after subduing that nation, allowed to 
be governed by its ownlaws. Now Ferentino, 
an episcopal city in the Campania of Rome. 
Lon. 14.5 E. Lat. 41.45 N. . 

FERENTUM, or ForentvuM, in ancien 
geography, a town of Apulia, in Italy. Now 
Forenza, in the Basilicata of Naples. 

FERETRUM, among the Romans, the 
bier used in carrying out the bodies of the 
dead. 

FERG, or Fererre (Francis Paul), ‘an 
eminent landscape painter, born at Vienna in 
1689. He studied under Hans Graaf and 
Grient, and possessing a fine taste he soon ac- 
quired an excellence in his art, which was also 
ereatly improved by travelling, From Germany 
he came to London, where. his talents were 
greatly admired, but an imprudent marriage 
rendered him incapable of profiting sufficiently 
by them. It is said that he was found dead at 
the door of his lodging, exhausted by cold, 
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want, and wretchedness, in 1740. He adorned 
his landscapes with ruins executed in a grand: 
taste. He also painted conversation-pieces ad- 
mirably well. (Watkins). , 
FERGUSON (James), an ingenious ex- 
hay philosopher and mechanic, was 
orn in Bamffshire, in Scotland, in 1710, and 
when young was placed out.as a servant to a 
shepherd, in which situation he acquired an 
exact knowledge of the stars, and discovered so 
promising a genius, that some gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood kindly assisted him, and enabled — 
him to follow his favourite studies... He made 
a wooden clock, and afterwards a watch, only 
by examining one of each. He also acquired 


a knowledge of drawing, and maintained him- 


self and family by painting portraits, which 
eae he followed both in Scotland and 

ngland. About 1744 he went to London, 
where his uncommon abilities procured him 
many friends, and the honour of beingadmitted 
a fellow of the Royal Society. His present ma- 
jesty, on his accession, settled upon hit a pen- 
sion of 50/. a year, and used often to converse 
with him upon philosophical and mechanical 
subjects. This ingenious man died in 1776, 
He invented several useful instruments, and 

ublished some excellent books; as, 1. Select 
Mechanical Exercises, gvo.; 2. Introduction 
to Electricity, 8vo.; 3. Introduction to As- 
tronomy, 8vo. ; 4. Astronomy explained ons Sir 
Isaac Mew duals Principles, 8vo.; 5. Lectures 
on Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Pneu- 
matics, and Optics, 8vo.; 6. A ‘Treatise on 
Perspective, 8vo. New editions of the Select 
Lectures and the Astronomy, have been lately 
published by Dr, David Brewster, with many 
valuable additions , 

To what a degree of consideration Mr. Fer- 
guson mounted by the strength of his natural 
genius, almost every one knows. He was by 
many considered as at the head of practical me- 
chanics in this nation of philosophers. And 
he might justly be styled self-taught, or rather 
heaven-taught; for in his whole life he had 
not above half a year’s instruction at school. 
He was a man of the clearest judgment, and 
the most unwearied application to study ; be- 
nevolent, meek, and innocent in his. manners 
as achild; humble, courteous, and communi- 
cative. Instead of pedantry, philosophy seem- 
ed to produce in him only diffidence and ur- 
banity, a love for mankind and for his: Maker, 


‘His whole life was an example of resignation 


and Christian piety. He might be said to be 
an enthusiast in his love of God, if religion, 
founded on such substantial and enlightened 
grounds as his was, could be styled enthusiasm. 

FERIA, in the Roman breviary, is applied 


to the several days of the week ; thus, Monday 


is the feria secunda; Tuesday the feria tertia; 
thouzh these days are not working days, bu 
holidays. 
FERLE LATINA, festivals at Rome, in- 
stituted by Tarquin the Proud. ‘The feriz 
among the Romans were certain days set apart 
to celebrate festivals, and during that time it 
was unlawful for any person'to;work.., They 
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were either public or private, The public were 
of four different kinds, and were called statives, 
or immoveable ; conceptiva:, or moveable 3 la- 
tine, compitalie, imperative, appointed only 
by the consul, dictator, &c. Nundine and 
privates (For a minute description of the 
several kinds of feria, the student is referred to 
Kennet’s Antiquities.) The days on which 
the feriss were observed were called by the 
Romans festi dies, because dedicated to mirth, 
relaxation, and festivity. 

FERIA‘TIO. s. ( feriatio, Latin.) The act 
of keeping holiday. 

FERINE. § (ferinus, morbus, savage or 
brutal.) A term occasionally applied to any 
malignant or noxious disease, 

FERI/NENESS, s. (from ferine.) Bar- 
batity; savageness; wildness (Hale). 

FE/RITY. s, (feriéas, Latin.) Barbarity ; 
cruelty ; wildness ; savageness (Woodward). 

FERLINGATA TERRE, in our old 
writers, according to Du Cange, 40 perches 
of land., Fh 

FERMAT (Peter), counsellor of the parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, in France, who flourished 
in the 17th century, and died in 1663. He 
was a general scholar, and a universal genius, 
cultivating jurisprudence, poetry, and mathe- 
matics, but especially the latter, for his amuse- 
ment. He was contemporary and intimately 
eonnected with Mersenne, Torricelli, Des 
Cartes, Pascal, Roberval, Huygens, Frenicle, 
and Carcavi, and several others the most cele- 
brated philosophers of their time. He was a 
first-rate mathematician, and possessed the 
finest taste for pure and genuine geometry, 
which he contributed greatly to improve, as 
well as algebra. 

Fermat was author of, ). A Method for the 
Quadrature of all Sorts of Parabolas. 2. An- 
other on Maximums: which serves not only for 
the determination of plane dnd solid problems ; 
but for drawing tangents to curve lines, find- 
ing the centres of gravity in solids, and the 
solution of questions concerning numbers : 
in short, a method very similar to the Fluxions 
of Newton. 3. An Introduction to Geometric 
Loci, planeand solid. 4. A Treatise on Spheri- 
cal Tangencies: ‘where he demontrates in the 
solids the same things as Vieta demonstrated 
in planes. 5. A Restoration of Apollonius’s 
two books on Plane Loci. 6. A Generai Me- 
thod for the Dimension of Curve Lines: Be- 
sides a number of other smaller pieces, and 
many letters to learned men; several of which 
are to be found in his Opera Varia Mathe- 
matica, printed at Toulouse, in folio, 1679. 
(Hutton’s Dict.) 5 

FERME, in the manage, implies an exer- 
cise on the same spot, without quitting or de- 
vialing from. it. 

FERMENAGH, or FeRMANAGH, a 
county of Ireland, in the province of Ulster, 
38 miles long and 23 broad. It is bounded by 
Donegal, ‘Tyrone, Monaghan, Cavan, and 
Leitrim ; it contains 19 parishes; and betore 
the union sent four members to parliament. 


Inniskilling is the capital, 
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To FERMENT. ». a. (fermento, Latin.) 


To exalt or rarify by intestine motion of parts 
(Pope). 

_ To Ferment. v.n. To have the parts put 
into intestine motion. 

Ferme/nt. 5. (ferment, Fr. fermentum, 
Latin.) 1. That which causes intestine motion 
(Floy.). 2. Intestine motion ; tumult (Rogers). 

FERME!NTABLE. a. (from ferment.) Ca- 
pable of fermentation. 

FERME’NTAL. a. (from ferment.) Hav- 


ing the power to cause fermentation (Brown). 


FERMENTATION (fermentatio, Latin; 
exSpacjaoc, Greek.) An intestine motion, excited 
by the assistance of proper heat and fluidity be* 
tween the integrant and constituent parts of fari- 
naceous, saccharine, and a few other substances, 
from which new combinations of their respective 
principles result. 

The usual heat requisite for fermentation is 
about 70 deg. of Fahrenheit ; and the usual sub: 
stances employed for the purpose are sugar and. 
farinaceous materials ; the latter as possessing a 
considerable portion of the saccharine principle ; 
this portion, however, is seldom sufficient in the 
farinaceous materials to enable them to ferment 
without some previous preparation. The prepara- 
tion consists in wetting and in exposing the grain 
to a degree of warmth to excite the process of vege- 
tation; but no new saccharine principle is added: 
itis merely more completely developed. Sugar 
must be employed in every fermentation ; but it re= 
quires about four times its weight of water. With 
the sugar, mucilage is also requisite ; an ingredi- 
ent which the coarse sugar usually contains. But 
it is singular, that a vegetable acid must also be 
previously contained in the substance to be fer- 
mented (Annales de Chimie, xxxvi. 20.) ; and this 
we shall find to be supplied, in beer, by thebarm or 
yeast, and is contained naturally in all the fruits. 

When these ingredients are in due proportion, 
and the temperature raised to nearly 70°, an in- 
testine motion commences ; the liquor becomes 
thick and muddy; an additional degree of heatis 
excited in proportion to the rapidity of the pro- 
cess, which sometimes rises so high as 95°, and 
carbonic acid gass arises. Inthis process the sugar 
disappears, and the fluid becomes clear, as weil as 
of a less specific gravity; and, asitis styled, ofa 
vinous taste, owing to the formation of aleohol. 
The other ingredients seem merely to have assist- 
ed the process, and to remain unchanged ; for we 
still find the mucilage both in wine and beer, and 
the vegetable acid in the former ; though the small 
portion employed as a ferment in the latter seems 
to have escaped with the carbonic acid gass. 'Thus 
the sugar appears to be in part decomposed, and 
to have separated in the form of carbonic acié 
gass; and the other part, witha large eXcess of 
hydrogen, forms the alcohol, combined with the 
colouring matter, and the vegetable acid. The 
superfluous extractive matter, which the vinous 
liquor cannot dissolve, rises te the top, or sinks to 
the bottom, in proportion to the quantity of air 
entangled with it. In this process 2 portion of 
malic acid is formed, perhapsfrom the tartarous; 
and some oxygen is seemingly evolved. It was 
supposed that the latter was derived from the 
open air; but Fabroni has informed us, that fer- 
mentation proceeds with equa! rapidity and suc- 
cess in- close and in open vessels. Annales dé 


Chimie, xxxi. 302. 


~ 
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After this active process of fermentation is at 
an end, it still proceeds in a more slow, often in 
animperceptible, way. Lf wine orbeer be keptia 
a heat,from 70 to 90 degrees,it gradually thickens, 
grows hot with a gently hissing noise, and fila- 
mnents are observed to move in it, though pre- 
wiously fine. The heat and noise lessen; thefija- 
ments subside, and the liquor is again clear ; but 
it is no longer vinous; itis acid, The result of 
the acetous fermentation seems not to be con- 
nected with the alcohol. Yetif the assertions of 
some of the older chemists, that the strongest 
wines, when rendered acid, -afford the strongest 
vinegars, be true, alcohol] may probably have some 
effect, these vinegars have not, however, been 
examined ; and we strongly suspect that they 
would appear to have been impregnated with ace- 
tousether. The extractive matter seems to he the 
substance which first experiences the change ; for 
when it is carefully separated, wine will not be- 
come sour, though found by Chaptal to become 
acid, when vine leaves were added, (Aanales de 
Chimie, xxxvi. 245.) [tis said also, with some 
truth, that fermented liquors do not become acid, 
unless ihey are exposed to the atmosphere, from 
whence the oxygen, essential to the acidity, is ab- 
sorbed. . ‘here seem, however, to be some cases 
in which this exposure to the atmosphere is not 
necessary; for wine will not become sour in weil- 
corked bottles. in general, however, no cork is 
suflicienily tight to preveni, after some time, the 
escape of alcohol; and the atmospheric air finds 
access by ihe same course: in bottles which con- 
tain acid wine, some space will always be found 
empty, and the acidity is in proportion to this 
space. ‘ihe, flakes are. owing to the extractive 
matter which commenced the process ; but some 
portion ofthis still remains, and the malic acid is 
the last to experience the change. 

The first signs of fermentation are a gentle in- 
testine motion, the rising of small bubbles to the 
top of the liquor, and a whitish turbid appearance. 
This is soon followed by the collection of a froth 
or head, consisting of an infinite number of air 
bubbles entangled in the liquer, which, as the pro- 
eess advances, rise slowly to a considerable height, 
forming a white dense permanent froth. _A very 
large portion of the gass also escapes, which has 
always a strong, agreeable, penetrating vinous 
smell], ‘Thetemperature of the liquor at the same 
time increases several degrees above theexternal 
air; and continues so during the whole of the 
process. Sooner or later these appearances 
- gradually subside ; the head of foam settles into 
a dense froth, and on turning it aside, the liquor 
beneath appears much clearer, and nearly at rest, 
having deposited a copious sediment, and from 
being clammy and _ saccharine to the taste, it is 
now vinous and intoxicating, thinner and of less 
specific gravity. / 

‘Nhe process, however, does not stop suddenly, 
but goes off very, gradually, the liquor continu- 
ing to work or throw up foam, to clarify, to at- 
tenuate, te increase in intoxicating power, and 
more completely to lose all its sugar, which at 
last can now no longer be discerned by the taste, 
or detected by chemical analysis. The viuous 
liguor when complete, if of sufficient strength, and 
well fermented, will now keep for an indefinite 
time in vessels secured from,air, and undergoes 
comparatively little further alteration, except in 
becoming more perfectly limpid by the deposition 
of an additional quantity of sediment.. 
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Thenature of the gass of fermenting liquors has 
long been known to consist for the most part of 


earbonic acid; and therefore it will extinguish 


candles, destroy animal life, convert alkalies into 
alkaline carbonats, and the like. But it is not 
simply carbonie acid that is given off, for it has 
been found by Scheele to hold in solution a sen- 
sible portion of alcohol, and by Proust to contain 
a quantity of azot. Mr. Collier has also found 
that the gass contains all the materials requisiie 
for vinous fermentation. For this, he passed the 
whole gass from a ninety-gallon fermenting tun 
through a cask of water, and divided the water, 


. thus impregnated, into three parts, the first of 


which was immediately distilled, and gave a small 
quantity of spirit ; to the second was added some 
yeast, by whicha new fermentation was excited, 
and the subsequent product of distilled spirit was 
almost doubled; and the third, being suffered to 
remain longer, produced some vinegar. — 

The attenuation of liquers by fermentation, or 
the diminution of their specific gravity, is very 
striking. This is commonly seen by the hydro- 
meter, which swims much deeper in fermented 
liquor than in the same materials before ferment- 
Most of this attenuation is doubtless 
owing both to the destruction of the sugar, which 
dissolved in water adds to its density, and to the 
consequent production of alcohol, which, en the 
contrary, by mixture with water, lessens its den- 
sity, The extract or mucilage also appears to be 
in some degree destroyed by fermentation, for the 
gelatinous consistence of thick liquors is much 
lessened thereby, though this quality, as far as it 
depends on mucilaginous extract, is not so com- 
pletely lost as the saccharine material: many of 
the full-bodied ales, for example, retaining much 
of their original clamminess and gelatinous den- 
sity. . 
It has been doubted whether alcohol exists 
ready formed in vinous liquors, or whether it is 
not then in some intermediate state, and is brought 
to a perfect spirit by the boiling heat required for 
distillation. Et is not easy to devise any unex- 
ceptionable mode of determining this question. 
Fabbreni argues in favour of alcohol being a pro- 
duct, and not an educt from wine ; that wine can- 
not beagain formed by adding the distilled alcohol 


_to the residue ; and also that ifasmall portion of 


alcohol is added to wine, it may be separated 
again almost entirely by carbonat of potash (with 
which alcohol will not unite), but this salt will, 
not separate any alcohol from wine in its natural 
state. This last fact, however, only shews, that 
the union of the alcoholic with the other part of 
the wine is too strong to be broken by simple af- 
finity withoutthe assistance of heat; andvas to ihe 
former, it is highly prebable that the boiling heat 
operates some change on the other constituents of 
wine, the effect of which can never be done away 
by the mere return of the/spirit which has been 
driven off. This opinion, therefore, though by no 
means improbable, wants further confirmation: » 
Alcohol is not immediately formed in ferment- 
ing liquors, as it does not appear till the fermenta- 
tion is complete, for the liquor distilled in the 
early stage of the procéss will not yield a drop of 
spirit. The external air{seems to have no che- 
mical effect whatever in the process of vinous fer- 
mentation, as it may be conducted full as.well in 
close as in open vessels, always allowing room for 
the great. expansion of the materials, and the vast 
production of gass. Mr, Collier has also found, by 
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direct experiment, that more spirit is produced by 
close than by open fermentation. In three sepa- 
rate experiments, in each of which equal quanti- 
ties of wort and yeast were fermented, under cir- 
cumstances precisely similar, with the single ex- 
ception, that in one the vessel was open and in 
the other it was closed (having no exit but through 
a tube dipping ia water) he foand, that on distil- 
ling each fermented liquor, and obtaining the same 
quantity of spirit from cach, that belonging to the 
close fermenting vessels was constantly of a less 
specific gravity, and consequently contained more 
alcohol than the other. Where the spirit from the 
open vessel was 74 degrees below proof, that from 
the closed vessel was 56: where the former was 
83, the latter was 65; and where 108, the other 
was 93, 

The theory of vinous fermentation is still in- 
volved in extreme difficulty, on account of the 
very compound nature of ali the substances em- 
ployed in it, and their great tendency to decompo- 
‘sition in a variety of methods. 

The results of the experiments of Lavoisier 
should not pass unnotieed, though it is obvious 
that much too greatsimplicity is attempted in the 
explanation ofa process, whichevery circumstance 
‘shows to be very complicated. It is some advan- 
"tage, however, that the action of the external air, 
So necessary to be considered in most decomposi- 
tions of vegetable matter, may here be entirely 
put out of the question. The simple point to 
which Lavoisier’s experiments tend, is (setting 
aside all other agents) to explain how sugar be- 
comes converted into carbonic acid and alcohol, 
which, after all, is the great phenomenon of vinous 
fermentation. The entire products of sugar, yeast, 
and water, fermented in close vessels, are stated to 
be carbonic acid, alcohol, and water, chiefly, to- 
gether with a small quantity of acetous acid and 
part of the materials undecomposed. We shall 
not enumerate the exact composition given by this 
eminent chemist of all the ingredients and pro- 
ducts of fermentation, nor enlarge on the many 
sources of inaccuracy which may be pointed out, 
but the theory suggested by the author from these 
experiments is the following: Sugar 1s a com- 
pound of about 8 of hydrogen, 64 of oxygen, and 
28 of carbon, and the process of fermentation 
effects a change, mere)y in the arrangement of the 
constituent parts of the sugar, converting one por- 
tion into carbonic acid, and the other into alcohol: 
and hence, as the carbonic acid contains only car- 
bon with alarge proportion of oxygen, the portion 
which is léft must contain all the hydrogen, now 
concentrated into a much smaller compass, part of 
the carbon, and only the small remaining portion 
of oxygen. Or, in other words, by this new ar- 
rangement of the ingredients of the sugar, one 
portion (namely, the carbonic acid) is totally de- 
prived of hydrogen, and overloaded with oxygen ; 
and consequently the other portion (which is the 
alcohol) abounds in hydrogen, and is defiggent in 
oxygen. The carbon is nearly equally divided be- 
tween the two products relatively to their quan- 
tity. 4c . 
Perhaps no more plausible theory has yet been 
offered of the general phenomenon of vinous fer- 
mentation, though it is so extremely defective in 
essential parts, and even not corresponding with 


the alleged composition of alcohol, given by the | 


Same chemist in another part of his inquiries, 

that it canonly be regarded as an ingenious and 

happy conjecture. The great question still re- 
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mains for future inqtirets to determine: what is 
it that causes sugar to ferment? for it has beet 
proved, that sugar will not of itself begin this 
Spontaneous change into carbonic acid end aleo- 
hol, though when once begun, probably the pro- 
cess will go on without further assistance. It hag 
been already mentioned, that both extractive . 
matter and an acid are present in every known 
Instance of vinous fermentation, and for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, both of them are 
necessary, though the fequisite quantity of each is 
very small, compared to the sugar ; therefore, the 
strength or body of the fermented liquor is in di- 
rect proportion to the quantity of sugar alone(the 
fermentation having been complete), and there is 
sirong reason to suppose, thai the extraciive mat- 
ter and the acid are only accessary ingredients, 
but still essential, or those without which the 
vinous decomposition of sugar cannot be effected. 

It has been supposed, that it is the vegeto= 
animal extract, as it has been called, which exists 
in the fermentable juices of vegetables, that causes 
the first change in the sugar. The precise nature 
of this vegeto-animal matter is not very well 
known ; it may be supposed to be similar to the 
gluten of wheat, but most intimately combined 
with the vegetable saccharine mucilage, and hence 
extremely susceptible of spontaneous change. 
The chief, if not the only proof of its existence, in 
many of these combinations, is the production of 
a quantity of ammonia when decomposed by heat 5 
which alkali is almost uniformly formed by the 
action of fire, and indicates, in the recent vege- 
table, the existence ofazot. It may, therefore, ba 
more properly termed the azotic than the vegeto- 
animal ingredient, and as mentioned under the 
article BRED, it seems to be peculiarly requisite 
to the panary fermentation, and to perform the 
most important part in this process. ‘ 

Some of the commonest fermenting materials, 
such as wort of malt, or the infusion of the solu- 
ble part of barley, rendered saccharine by previ- 
ous decomposition, it is well known will hardly 
enter into fermentation without yeast; and hence, 
chemists have sought in this substance for the 
principle which gives the first impulse to the 
fermentation of sugar. The analysis of yeast 
presents a vast variety of ingredients, the chief of 
which are the carbonic, acetic, and malic acids, 
mucilage, sugar, and gluten. Of these, the latter 
is in the largest proportion, which would seem 
to give much weight to the opinion of the great 
share which the azotic ingredient has in inducing_ 
fermentation. : . 

Yet Mr. Henry found, by a series of very inte- 
resting experiments, that malt infusion might be 
made to enter into complete fermentation, simply 
by impregnating it with carbonic acid from chalk — 
and sulphuricacid ; and the liquor, thus ferment- 
ed, gave a yeast, which made perfect bréad, hes 
alcohol by distillation, and vinegar by furt mf 
keeping. Undoubtedly the wortitselfcon tained a 
the ingredients of yeast, since this substance was 
produced during the fermentation ; bu! the eae 
riment is decisive to preve, that no addition of 
azolic extract is required to begin fermentation 
; i able; though, when 
in materials naturally fermentable ; Aas: 
once begun, the yeast, as fast as it was procuces, 
musthave assisted in the fermentation then Wee 
on. The evidence for the necessity of = acit ie 
begin fermentation is therefore more rary ie 
but it is still doubtful what particular acid 1s ‘ 
quired,or whetherseyeral will warcige dee) : 
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- In Mr. Henry’s experiments, the acid, was the 
carbonic, and, from the arrangement of the appa- 
yatus, probably a small portion of the sulphuric 
was also carried in along with it. But in grape 
juice no evidence can be given of the existence of the 
‘carbonic acid ready formed, though the tartaric and 
malic, and other vegetable acids, contain within 
themselves the two ingredients of carbonic acid ; 
and. it is well known, that they are chiefly and 
ultimately resolvable into the carbonic. Yeast 
will even induce fermentation after it is pressed 
and dried into solid cakes (a practice not uncommon, 
as it will keep a great length of time in this form), 
but after this operation, it can hardly contain an 
atom of carbonic acid ready formed, though with 
abundant tendency to produce it by the first mutual 
action of its other constituent parts. Many inte- 
resting inquiries, therefore, remain to be carried on, 
-before we can have a full and satisfactory theory 
of this most important process of vinous fermenta- 
tion. 

Fu RMENTATION IN THE LIVING ANIMAL. Ina 
‘certain sense of the term fermentation, it may be 
said to take place in the stomach during digestion, 
‘and even amongst the circulating fluids. We meet 
at least with an assimilating process, by which, 
‘when a poisonous matter is introduced into the 
system, it is increased in quantity, a part of the 
healthy fluids being apparently converted into the 
nature of the morbid substance, and rendered ca- 
pable of propagating the same poison, with an 

- equal increment, by being introduced, no matter 
in how. small a quantity, into the healthy fluids 
of another person. 

To this extent the doctrine of a fermentative 
assimilation must be admitted by every. medical 
practitioner. But the older schools of medicine ap- 
pear to have carried the doctrine too far, when they 
contemplated the process which takes place in the 
living subject, as precisely the same as takes place 
by chemical agency between inanimate materials. 
In this last case, the whole mass exposed to the fer- 
menting process is equally and alike converted into 
a third substance; but in the living body, we hear of 
no instance in which all the fluids, or even the whole 
of any particular description of fluids, are trans- 
formed into a new compound. There is, never- 
theless, a degree of mystery still existing in this 
subject that we cannot develop ; and that calls 
for much diffidence and modesty in our mode of 
treating it. The doctrine of the old schools has 
certainly been favoured in no inconsiderable de- 

ree by the discoveries of modern chemists. 

FERMENTATION is a term whichhas also been 
lately applied to mineral as well as to animal and 
vegetable matter: for it is by a process, which he 
denominates fermentation, that Mr. Parkinson en- 
deavours to account for the conversion of vegetable 
materials into turfa and bitumen, especially into 
coal. Organic Remains of a former World. 


FERMENTATIVE. a. (from ferment.) 
Causing fermentation (Arbuthnot). 

FERMO, an ancient town of the March of 
Ancona, in Italy. It belongs to the pope, and 
is the see of an archbishop. Lat. 43.7 N. 
Log.13,.50, FE: 

FERN-MALE. See Frrtx. 

Frern-FEMALE. See FILIX FHMINA. 

FERNS. See FILIicEs. 

FERNANDES. See Juan FERNANDES. 

FE/RNY..a., (from fern.) Overgrown with 
fern (Dryden). ; 
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FERO/CIOUS. a. ( ferox, Lat,-feroce, Fr. 


1. Savage; fierce (Pope). 2. Ravenous; ra- 

pacious (Brown). pie 
FERO'CITY. s. (ferocitas, Lat. ferocité, Fr.) 

Savageness ; wildness ; fierceness (Addison). 

FERONIA, the pagan goddess of woods 
and orchards. This deity took her name from 
the town Feronia, situated at the foot of mount 
Soracte in Italy, where were a wood and tem- 
ple consecrated to her, That town and wood 
are mentioned by Virgil, in the catalogue of 
Turnus’s forces. Strabo relates, that those 
who sacrificed to this goddess-walked barefoot 
upon burning coals, without being hurt, ‘She 
was the guardian of freed-men, who received 
their cap of liberty in her temple. ; 

Frro/nia. | Elephant apple-tree. In bo- 
tany, a genus of the class decandria ; order mo« 
nogynia. Calyx five-parted ; petals five; ber 
ry globular, covered with a hard, rough, woody 
shell; one-celled ; seeds numerous. One spe- 
cies; an East-India tree with a few irregular 
branches and single thorns; flowers panicled ; 
fruit large, juicy, and pleasant to the taste. 

FERRARA, (the ancient Forum ualient), a 
city of Italy, capital of a duchy of the same 
name, with a bishop’s see, and an university. It 
was formerly a fine and flourishing place ; but 
the present inhabitants are few in proportion 
to its extent, and bear every mark of poverty. _ 
They retain, however, an old privilege of wear- 
ing swords by their sides, which extends to the 
lowest mechanics; and fencing is the only 
science in a flourishing condition in this town, 
which furnishes all Ltaly wich skilful fencing- 
masters. Formerly here was a noted manu-~ 
factory of sword-blades. In the Benedictine 
church, Ariosto the poet is interred. Lat. 44. 
54.N. Lon. 11. 41 E. , sbi etsiend 

Ferrara, or the FERRARESE, a8  pro- 
vince of Italy, in the territory of the church ; 
bounded on the N. by the Polesino di Rovigno, 
on the W. by the duchy of Mantua, on the S. 
by the Bologaese and Romagna, and on the E. 
by the gulf of Venice. It had its own dukes 
sil 1597, when pope Clement VIIT. united it 
to the apostolic chamber. 

FERRARI (Octavian), an Italian writer 
of the 16th century, born of a noble family at 
Milan, in.1518, He became professor first at 
Padua, and afterwards at Milan, where he 
taught philosophy till his death, in 1586. He 
wrote, 1. De-Sermonibus Exotericis, Venice, 
1575; 2. De Origine Romanorum, 1607, He — 
also translated Athenzeus into Latin. 

FERRA/RIA, in botany, a genus of the 
class gnonadelphia; order triandria. Spathe 
two. ved calyxless; petals six, the three 
outer ones broader; style one; capsule three- 
celled, inferior. Four species: natives of the 
Cape ; Mexico; Australasia.. It is a curious 
circumstance in one or two of these plants, that 
their roots vegetate only once every two or three 
yas appearing in ‘the intermediate space to 

e torpid or somnolent, The gt 

FERRE/OLA, in’botany, ‘a genus of the 
cliss dicecia; order pentandria.. Calyx threes 
cleft ;-corol three-cleft.. Male: filaments in- 
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serted into a semi-globular receptacle. Fem. ; 
style one; germ oval ; berry two-seeded. One 
species; a Coromandel tree, the trunk of 
which is covered with a ferruginous bark ; 
leaves oval, entire. 

FE/RREOUS. a. (ferreus, Lat.) Irony ; 
partaking of iron (Brown), 

FERRET, in mastiology. See MustTena. 

Yo Filrret. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
drive out of lurking places (Heylin). 

FE/RRETER. s. (from ferret.) One that 


hunts another in his privacies. 


_ FERRETS, among glass-makers, the iron 
with which the workmen try the melted metal, 
to see if it be fit to work. . 

__ FERRI CARBONAS, Carbonate of Iron, 
the name introduced into the new pharma- 
copeeia of the London College, to supply the 
late name of Rugigo rerut, which see. 

Ferri LiMATU/RA PURIFICA’/TA. Steel 

filings possess tonic, astringent, and deobstru- 
ent virtues, and are calculated to relieve chlo- 
rosis and other diseases in which steel is indicat- 
ed, where crudity in the prime vize abounds. 

_ Ferri rusi'eéo. See Rusico FERRI. 
_ Ferri sutpuas. The name of the Frr- 
RUM VITRIOLATUM of the new pharma- 
copeia. See FERRUM VITRIOLATUM. 

. Perri (Ciro), a. skilfal painter, born of a 
good family at Rome, in 1634, He was bred 
under Peter Cortona; and the works of the 


' scholar are often. mistaken for those of the 


master. ‘The great duke of Tuscany nomi- 
~ nated him chief of the Florentine school ; and 
he was as good an architect as a painter. He 
died in 1689. 
_FERRIAGE. s. (from ferry.) The fare 
_ paid ata ferry. | 

_.. FERRO, or Hiero, one of the Canary 
isles, remarkable for this circumstance, that 
several geographers have reckoned their first 
meridian from its westernmost extremity. It 
isa dry and barren spot, affording no water ex- 
cept what is supplied in a surprising manner, 
by the fountain-tree, which grows in this 
_island, and distils water from its leaves, in such 
jlenty as to answer all the purposes uf its inha- 
‘. Mines: According to the requisite tables, the 
latitude is 27. 47.20 N. and lon. 17. 45. 50 
W. of Greenwich. 

, FERROL, a town of Spain, in’ Galicia, 
with a famous harbour, not only one of the 
best in Spain, but, as many assert, of all Europe. 
Here the vessels lie safe from all winds. Lat. 
43. 30 N. Lon. 8. 4 W. . 

. FERRU’GINOUS. a: (#rrugineus, Latin.) 
Partaking of the particles and qualities of iron 
(Ray). , 


FERRUGO, rust or oxide of iron. See 


OxiveE. | | 

_FE/RRULA. Fennel-giant. In botany, a 
genus of the class pentandria; order digynia. 
_ Fruit oval, flat-compressed, with three raised 
lines on both sides. Twelve species ; all her- 
baceous perennials, rising about ten feet high, 
generally with yellow flowers; for the most part 
natives of the South of Europe and the Levant. 
The only one worth noticing is F. asa fetida, 


FER 


4 native of Persia, with alternately sinuate and 
obtuse leaflets ; the concrete juice of which is 
the asa fetida of the shops. 

FE/RRULE. ss. (from ferrum, iron, Latin.) 
An iron ting put round any thing to keep it 
from cracking (Ray). 

FERRUM. ron; for the medical pro- 


_perties of which, see Iron. In mineralogy, 


a genus of the class metals, Blueish-grey, 
easily rusting in the air, very hard, tenacious 
and elastic, sonorous, exceedingly malleable, 
ductile, attracted by the magnet, and itself con- 
vertible inté a magnetic substance: specific gra- 
vity 7,778; becoming white in the fire, then 
emitting brilliant sparks, and at last melting’ 
forming a red oxyd, when its filings are kept 
red hot in an open vessel and stirred’; soluble 
in all acids, giving them an astringent tastes 
and yielding a black colour when mixed with 
vegetable astringents; precipitating a green 
powder, when dissolved in sulphuric acid, and 
mixed with potass ; with the Prussic acid form- 
ing a rich azure blue. 

This most useful of all metals, the continual 
attendant on man in all his states of social 
existence, which gives tools to the labourer and 
mechanic, arms to the soldier, to the sailor his 
compass, to the scholar his penknife and his 
ink, so easily unites with other substances, 
and dissolves in menstrua of almost every de- 
scription, that it is rarely if ever found in an 
uncombined and native state ; yet as it has oc- 
casionally been so discovered, although it is un- 
certain whether such specimens may not more 
properly belong to the meteoric kind, as they 
all contain nickel,'we have added native iron to 
the other species of this metal, which will then 
afford us thirty-four : of which the chief are ag 
follow +: é 

1. F. nativam. Nativeéiron. Uncombined, 
malleable. Found in masses in America; but 
possibly meteoric: yet Kirwan thinks it has 
unquestionably been detected in an original 
state at Ebenstork, in Sweden, and in the 
mountain of Grand-Gilbert in Dauphiny. 

2. F. meteoricum. Meteoric iron. Amor- 
phoos ; of agranular texture ; externally cover- 
ed with .a black scoriaceous crust, internally 
ashy-grey, mixed with minute shining par- 
ticles ; falling from the atmosphere. Found 
at Wold Cottage in Yorkshire, in Scotland, va- 
rious parts of continental Europe, especially 
Siberia, in Asia and America, where the 
masses have been deposited by the bursting of 
meteors. ‘Ihese masses when they first fall 
from the atmosphere are said to be hot, and 
their descent is affirmed to be accompanied 
with a loud explosion or hissing noise. They 
are found of various magnitudes, from a few 
ounces to several tons in weight: the outer 
surface is rough and indented, and covered 
with a thin black crust, as if it were burnt ; 
internally they are of a fine granular texture, 
which may be easily crumbled to pieces by the 
nail; of an ashy-grey colour, intermixed with 
small shining yellow particles, and discovering 
an earthy smell: they are slightly magnetic, 
and sometimes exhibit fine veins of iron: spe- 
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Cifie gravity from 3,352 to 4,281. A piece of 
the Yorkshire stone in 150 parts contained 
Silica - - = + +75 
Magnesia - = - ~ 37 
Oxydofiron - - ~ 48 


Oxydofnickel - - 2 
Taft 162 
the excess of 12 proceeding from the absorption 
of oxygen during the process of analysation. 
The production of these meteoric stones, as 


they are commonly called, in the upper regions, - 


has been variously conjectured: but we are 
to this hour totally ignorant upon the subject. 
All that has hitherto been offered being con- 
jecture, and nothing more. Their descent 
‘from the skies was at one time denied ; but the 
_ frequency of such descent in all parts of the 
world, as well as in all ages, as high as to the 
zras of Aristotle and Anaxagoras, both of 
whorn have characteristically kate them, 
has subverted all incredulity in the present 
day ; and left us to account for their formation 
in the best manner we are able. M. M. 
Humboldt, Parkin, and Izarn suppose them to 
consist of the elementary particles either of the 
substances that feed volcanoes, or of all bodies 
whatever volatilized and reduced to extreme 
division, by the mediuin of hydrogenous gass, 


inflaming in the upper regions of the atmo- - 


sphere, and hereby re-uniting their primary 
corpuscles, and thusacquiring an increased mag- 
nitude of weight, which produces their descent, 
The greater number of the French philoso- 
phers, however, conceive that these bodies are 
thrown from some enormous volcanoes in the 
moon, by the common law of projectiles—and 
M. La Place has entered into a regular series 
of calculations, to prove that such volcanoes as 
we apprehend to exist in the lunar sphere 
may possess a projectile force capable of pro- 
ducing such effect. While M. Chladni con- 
jectures again, that these bodies are dependent 
for their formation neither upon the earth nor 
the moon, but are formed from substances ex- 
terior to the atmospheres of both, substances 
“which have never incorporated with them, and 
are found loose in the vast ocean of space, con- 
sistently with the epicurean theory. For a 
more particular but compressed account of the 
different theories and reasonings upon this sub- 
ject we refer the reader to the notes on Goop’s 
trapslation of Lucretius, vol. I, p- 194, and 
414, See also our article AERQLITHS. 


3. F. chalybeum. Attracted by the magnet, 


reducible to grains, black, with a black streak, 
of a compact texture, and common form, found 
at the base of the mountain Urdjumski, in Si- 
beria, and in the mines of Sweden: strikes 
fire with steel, and is malleable after fusion: 
contains from 50 to 60 per cent. of good iron, 
which is convertible into the best kind of steel, 
and a little sulphur. 

4. ¥F. selectum, Common ironore: magne- 
fic iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, reduci- 
ble to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 


very fine granular texture, and common form. ; 


Found in most of the iron mines of Europe and 


America, and yields a considerable proportion 


' of good iron, 


5. F. commune. This isalso called common 
iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, reducible 
to grains, black, with a black streak, of a 
coarser granular texture than. the last, and of 
common form. There are five other varieties : 

6 mixed with arenaceous particles. 

y mixed particles of steatite interspersed. 

° mixed calcareous particles. 

‘e interspersed with red micaceous spots. 

§ mixed with particles of pyrite. 
Found in most countries containing mines of ° 
iron; and is subject to many varieties; con- 


tains a large quantity of ore, and some sulphur. ° 


6. F. crystallinum. Magnetic iron stone ; 
octahedral iron ore. Attracted by the magnet, 
black, with a black streak, in the form of erys- 
tals. Found in various parts of Great Britain, 
Norway, Sweden, Germany, Corsica, gene- 
rally strongly attached to their matrix. 

7. F.glareosum. Magnetic sand. Attracted 
by the magnet, black, with a black streak, in 
the form of sand. -Found in Italy, at the base 
of volcanic mountains, in the rivers, and on thé - 
shores of Great Britain, Siberia, Greenland, 
Bohemia, Jamaica and India ; and probably the 
fragments of other ores washeddown and coms: 
minuted by torrents and the waves of the sea, 

8. F. magnes. Magnet: loadstone. -Mag- 
netic, compact, of a common form. Found 
in the mines of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Lapland, Siberia, Bohemia, and Peru, in 
masses, plates, grains, or eight-sided crystals ; 


‘and often contains above 70 per cent. of iron. — 


Q. F. basalticum. Columnar iron ore 
Magnetic, brownish-red, formed of tender 
columns adhering to each other, and which are 
generally incurved. Found in Bohemia, Fran- 
conia, &c. generally in large strata: slightly 
stains the fingers, sounds hollow when siruck.. 
10. F. micaceum. Micaceous iron ore: 
brown, scaly, iron ore: foliated oxyd of iron. 
Not magnetic, iron-grey, shining, of a lamellar 
texture. Found in Watel: Scotland, Cornwall, 
&e. in Siberia, Lapland, Sweden, Hungary, 
and other parts of Europe; massive, or disse- 
minated, variously grouped, or crystallized, in 
small six-sided tables. | kta bh 
11. F. speculare. Specular iron ore: crys. 
tallized oxyd of iron. Not magnetic, com- 
pact, of a steel-grey colour, and lustre, with a 
red streak, internally specular. Four varieties, 
and found in the mines of Lancashire, in the 
isle of Elba, Germany, France, Russia, massive, 
disseminated or crystallized, the surface often’ 
tarnished, and exhibiting various iridescent. 
colours. . 
12. F. rubricosum. Red scaly iron ore : red 
iron glimmer: ochraceous iron. Not magne-_ 
tic, red lamellar, shining internally, very soft, © 
greasy to the touch, and staining the fingers: 
of a common form. Found in Wales, Swe-' 
den, Saxony, Hungary, most frequently in- 
cumbent upon other ores and minerals. 
13. F. hematites: not magnetic, fibrous, ~ 
hardish, opake, with a red or yellow. streak. 
Four varieties : ; | ight 
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e Black iron ore. 

‘Brown hematite; or muriatedoxyd of iron. 
Y Blood-stone; ‘red hematite. , 
® Yellow hematite. 
Found in various parts of England and Scot- 
jand, particularly in Lancashire; in Russia, 
Siberia, and other parts of the continent; mas- 
sive, disseminated, nodular, hotryoidal, tabular, 
cellular, tubular, or stalactitical. 
14. F. compactum. Solid hematite. Com- 
pact red iron ore. Not iagnetic, compact, 
opake, with a red or yellow streak. Found in 
Laricashire, Siberia, Sead, Bohemia. 
15. F; spatosum. Pearl-spar. Sparry iron 
ore. Not magnetic, lamellar, effervescing with 
acids, crackling and blackening “before the 
blow-pipe, breaking into rhomboidal frag- 
ments. Found in various parts of Great Bri- 
tain and the European continent; massive or 
disseminated, or in small crystals. 
16. F. siliceum. Sinople. Not magnetic, strik- 
ing fire with steel, Found in the mines of Hun- 
gary and the Harz, and sometimes contains, 
with hornstone, quartz and jasper, a small 
portion of gold. 
17. F. argillaceum. Argillaceous iron ore. 
Soft, opake, without lustre, dry. Found in 
various parts of Great Britain, in Italy, Sax- 
ony, Germany, Bohemia; in detached lumps, 
or forming strata, fistular, cellular, or variously 
imitative. 
18. F. ochra. Iron ochre; red ochre; red 
crayon, Not magnetic, without lustre, opake, 
friable. Found in every country abounding in 
iron ore ; sometimes in water impregnated with 
iron : streak red or. yellow ; it adheres to the 
tongue, stains strongly, and is principally em- 
ployed in drawing or writing. 

_ ig: F. coeruleum. Blue iron earth; azure 
iron ore. Not magnetic, friable, earthy, 
without lustre, becoming blue by exposure to 
the air, and brownish in the fire, changing its 
colours in a solution of soda. Found in many 
parts of England and Scotland, Siberia, Swe- 
den, Norway, Poland, Germany, &c.; in 
marshy grounds, at various depths, generally in 
an earthy state, and without any regular shape, 
adhering to the stones and pebbles which sur- 
round it. By Klaproth it is considered as a 
phosphat of iron. | 

20. F. subaquosum. Lowland iron ore : bog 
iron ore. Not magnetic, without lustre, opake, 

_ ofadullcolour, hamid, Foundin Great Britain, 

and various partsof Europe, in low swampy situ- 
ations, stagnant lakes or brooks, &c.; sometimes 
massive, but comnionly in detached lumps of 
various shapes, as placentiform, flat, rounded, 
granular, or pisiform, generally perforated, fistu- 
lar or spongy : when globular or kidney-shaped 
itis called Eagle stone. 

21. F. viride. Green iron earth : green mar- 
tial earth. Of a green colour, shining, dis- 
solving in acids, with difficulty friable. Found 
at ‘Schneeburg in a matrix of quartz and clay, 
compact, solid, or like a corroded stone, oftener 
inverting or incumbent, and seldom indu- 
rated, 


22, F. arsenicale. Arseniat of iron: arsee 


FER 
niated iron ore. Grey or greenish, not mag- 
netic, emitting arsenical vapours, when thrown 
on red hot coals. Found in the copper mines 
of Cornwall, and in Spain, in small pieces, or 
generally crystallised in cubes, 

23. F. sulphuratum. Sulphuret of iron: iron 
pyrite. Opake, emitting sulphureous flames 
and vapours, when thrown on hot coals. This 
species must again be brought forward, under 
the article SuLpHuR, which see. 

24. F. phlogisticam. Bituminous iron ore. 
Opake, of a dusky colour, inflammable. 
Found in Hungary and Sweden; in external 
appearance resembling a piece of coal ; texture 
rather friable, or rather firm or fixed. It 
quickly kindles, and burns with a light flame, 
losing something of its weight. 

FerRRuM AMMONIACA’TUM. In the late 
pharmacopeceia, F. ammoniacale. Flores mar- 
tiales. Flores salis ammoniaci martiales. Ens 
martis. Ens veneris Boylei. Murias ammo- 
niacz ferratus. Sal mortis muriaticum subli« 
matum. Sal ammoniacum martiale. This pre- 
paration is the true ammoniacal muriat of iron, 
and therefore termed murias ferri ammoniaca- 
lis in the new chemical nomenclature. It is 
exhibited in chlorosis, asthenia, menorrhagia, 
intermittent fevers, and most cases of debility. 


FERRUM TaRTARIsA'TUM, — Tartarus 
chalybeatus. Mars solubilis. Ferram pota- 
bile. This preparation of iron is called tar- 


taris potasse acidulus ferratus in the new che- 
mical nomenclature. Its virtues are astringent 
and tonic, and it forms in solution an excel- 
lent tonic fomentation to contusions, laceras 
tions, distortions, &c. 

FERRUM VITRIOLA!TUM. 
tis. Vitriolum ferri. Vitriolum viride. Sal 
martis. Green vitriol. This is an excellent 
preparation of iron, and is exhibited in many 
diseases as a styptic, tonic, astringent, and an-= 
tihelmentic.: In the new chemical nomencla- 
ture it is called sulphas ferri, it being a sulphate 
of iron. 

To FERRY. »v. a. (Fipan, to pass, Saxon.) 
To carry over in a boat (Spenser). 

To Fr’rry. v. n. To pass over water in a 
vessel of carriage (Milton). 

Fz/rry. FerrRyYBoat. s. (from the verb, 
and boat.) 1. A vessel of carriage (Shak- 
speare). 2. The passage over which the ferry- 
boat passes. ; 

FE/RRYMAN. ‘s. (ferry and man.) One 
who keeps a ferry ; one who for hire transports 
goods and passengers over the water (Shake 


Vitriolum mar- 


_ Speare). 


FERTE-ALAIS, a town of France, in the 
department of Seine and Oise, 18 miles ‘S. of 
Paris. Lon. 2.97 E. Lat. 48. 30 N. 

FerTe-BeRNaARD, a town of France, m 
the department of Sarte, seated on the Huisne, 
20 miles N. E. of Mans. Lon. 0.39 E. Lat. 
48.8 N. 

FERTH, or Forts. Common termina- 
tions, are the same as in English an army; 
coming from the Saxon word ryn8 (Gibson). 

FE/RTILE. a. (fertile, Fr. fertilis, Lat.) 
Fruitful ; abundant ; plenteous (Dryden). 


FES. 
_FERTILENESS. s. Fruitfulness; fecun- 


dity. 
' To FERTILITATE. ». a. (from fertile.) 
To fecundate ; to fertilize: not in use (Brown), 

FERTILITY. s. (fertilitas, Latin.) Fe- 
cundity: abundance; fruitfulness (Raleigh). 

To FEIRTILIZE, v. a. (fertiliser, French.) 
To make fruitful ; to make plenteous ; to make 
productive ; to fecundate (Woodward). 

_ FE/RTILY. ad. (from fertile.) Fruitfully ; 
plenteously ; abundantly. i 

FE/RVENCY. s. ( fervens, Latin.) 1. Heat 
of mind ; ardour; eagerness (Shak.).. 2. Pious 
ardour ; zeal (Hooker). 

FERVENT. a. (fervens, Latin.) 1, Hot; 
boiling (Wotton). 2. Hot in temper; vehe- 
ment (Jfooker). 3. Ardent in piety; warm in 
zeal (Acts). ° ’ 

FEIRVENTLY. ad. (from fervent.) 1. 
Eagerly ; vehemently (Spenser). 2, With pious 
ardour (Colossians). Emel 

FEYRVID. a. (fervidus, 
burning ; 
zealous. 
' FERVI'DITY. s. (from fervid.) 1, Heat. 
2. Zeal; passion; ardour. 

_ FE'RVIDNESS. s. (from fervid.) Ardour 
of mind; zeal; passion (Bentley). 

’ FERULA, in the ancient Eastern church, 
signified a place separated from the church, 
wherein the audientes were kept, as not being 
allowed to enter the church; whence the 
name of the place, the persons therein being 
under penance or discipline. This word was 
sometimes used to denote the prelate’s crosier 
of staff.” 3 

FerRuLA, a little wooden pallet or slice, re- 
puted the schoolmaster’s sceptre, wherewith he 
chastises the boys, by cen them on the 
palm of the hand. The word is Latin, and 
has been also used to denote the prelate’s cro- 
sier and staff. It is supposed to be formed of 
the Latin ferire, to strike. Under the eastern 
empire, the ferula was the emperor’s sceptre, 
as is seen on divers medals; it consists of a 
long stem or shank, and a flat square head. 

- Feru a, in botany. See Ferrura. 

VelRYLA ASSA FETIDA, ‘The systematic 
name of the assafetida plant. See Assa- 
FETIDA. ae ge 
' To FEYRULE. v. a. To. chastise with a 
ferula. . 

FE/RVOUR. s. (fervor, Lat. ferveur, Fr.) 
4. Heat ; warmth (/Valler). 2. Heat of mind ; 
zeal (Hooker). 3. Ardour of piety (Addi- 


$07). 

_ FESCENNINA, the name given to the 
first nuptial songs, because they originated 
with the people of Fescennia, a city of Etru- 
ria, 

_ FESCUE. s. (festu, French.) A small 
wire by which those who teach to read point 
out the letters (Holder). 

' FEISEES. s. A kind of base grain (May). 

_FESSE. g. (In heraldry.) The fesse is so 
called of the Latin word fascia, a band or 
girdle, possessing the third part of the escuts 
cheon over the middle (Peacham). 


Latin.) 1. Hot; 


boiling. 2, Vehement; eager ; 


_ at. (Chapman). 


Oe Ona 
To FEISTER. v. n. ‘To rankle ; to co rrupt 


to grow virulent (Sidney). +2] 
FESTI DIES. See Fer1# LaTingz. 

_FEISTINATE. a. (festinatus, Latin.) 

Hasty; hurried: not in use (Shakspeare). 
_FEISTINATELY, ad. Hastily (Shak- 
speare). . | 

3 oe LH, s. (festinatio, Latin.) 
aste. ; 

FEISTIVAL. a. (festivus, Lat.) Pertain- 
ing to feasts ; joyous (Atéerbury). 

E/ISTIVAL. s. Time of feast; anniver- 
sary day of civil or religious joy (Sandys). 

FEISTIVE, a. (festivus, Latin.) Joyous ; 

ay; befitting a feast (Thomson). — 

FESTIVITY. s. (festivitas, Latin.) 1. 

Festival ; time of rejoicing (South). 2. Gaiety ;- 
joyfulness (Taylor). 
_ FESTOON, in architecture and sculpture, 
&c. an ornament in form of a garland of flow- 
ers, fruits and leaves, intermixed or twisted to+ 
gether. - It is a kind of string or collar, much 
the widest in the middle, where it falls down 
in an arch; being extended by the two ends, 
the extremities of which hang down perpen- 
dicularly. - brig at 

FESTUICA.  Fescue-grass.. In botany, a 
genus of the class triandria; order digynia, 
Calyx two-valved ; spiklet oblong, rounded, 
with pointed glumes. ‘Twenty-seven species. 
Some few with an equal panicle, the rest with 
a panicle pointing one way. The species are 
largely scattered over the globe; and about 
twelve of them are common to the pastures, 
woods, mountains, or old walls of our own 
country. 

FESTUCINE, in mineralogy, of a shivery 
or splintery fracture. 

Festu'c1ne. a. (festuca, Latin.) Straw- 
colour ; between green and yellow (Brown). 

FESTUICOUS. a. (festuca, Latin.) Formed 
of straw (Brown). Jute) 

To FET, v.a. To fetch : not in use (Spen- 
ser). 

Fzr. s, A piece: not in use (Drayton). 

To FETCH. v. 4. pret. fetched. (feccan, 
Sax.) 1.'lo go and bring (Wailer), 2. To 
derive ; to draw (Shakspeare). 3. To strike at 
a distance (Bacon). “4. To bring to any state 
by some powerful operation (Addison). 5. To 
draw within any confinement or prohibition 
(Sanderson). 6. To produce by some kind of 
force (Add.). 7. To perform any ‘excursion 
(Knolles). 8, To perform with suddenness or 
violence (Addison). 9. To reach; to arrive 
10. To obtain as its price 
(Locke). 

To Fretcu. v. 2. 
return (Shakspeare). 

Feteu. s. (from the verb.) A stratagem 
by which any thing is indirectly performed ; 

a trick ;.an artifice (Hudilras). . . . 

FE/TCHER. s. (from to fetch.) One that 
fetches any thing.’ . eye ir. 

FETHARD, a borough of Ireland, in the 
county of Tipperary, eight. miles S.E. of 
Cashel, and 86 $.8.W. of Dublin. 

FerHarD, a town of Ireland, in the county. 


To move with a quick 
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of Wexford, on the coast, 81 miles S. of Dub- 

jin. Lon. 7.3 W.. Lat. 52.10 N. 
FE'TID. a.. (fetidus, Latin.) Stinking ; 

having a smell strong and offensive (Arbuth- 


not). : 
_. FE/TIDNESS. s. The quality of stink- 
ing. 
FET-LOCK. (q. d. feet-lock.) The lock or 


tuft of hair that grows behind the. pastern- 
joint of a horse: whence the joint itself is 
called the fetlock joint, as well as the pastern- 
joint. Horses of a low size have scarcely any 
such tuft; but some species of draft horses 
have very large fetlocks, and so much hair, that 
if care be not taken to keep them clean, they 
will soon become subject to grease and other 
ulcers, See GREASE. 
VE/TOR. s. (fetor, Latin.) <A stink; a 


stench ; a strong and offensive smell (Arbuth- 


pot). 
FE'TTER. s. It is commonly used in the 


plural, fetters. (from feet; percene, Saxon.). 


Chains for the feet (Raleigh). 
| To Frlrter. v.n. (from the noun.) To 
enchain; to shackle ; to tie (Bramhall). 

FETTI (Domenico), an eminent painter in 
the style of Julio Romano, was born at Rome 
in 1589, and educated under Ludovico Civoli 
in Florence. He painted but little for churches, 
but excelled in history; his pictares are much 
sought after, and are scarce. We ‘abandoned 
himself te disorderly courses; and put an end 
to his life, by excesses, in the 35th year of his 


ae. 
"To FE/TTLE, v. 2. To do trifling busi- 
ness. 

FETUS. ‘See Fetus. 

_ FEUD, in our ancient customs, a capital 
guarrel or enmity, not to be satisiied but with 
the death of the enemy; and thence called 
deadly feud. , 

Feup, feoda, the same with Fief, or Fee. 
See FEoDAL SYSTEM. 

FEUDATORY, or FeopaTory, a tenant 
who formerly held by feodal service. 

’ FEVER; ‘in medicine? See Fezrts. 

Fever-FEW, in botany. See Marrica- 
RIA. 

To Frlver. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
put into a fever (Shakspeare). 

FE/VERET. s. (from fever.) A slight fever; 
febricula (Ayliffe). 

FE/VERISH. a. (from fever.) 1. Diseased 
with a fever (Creech). 2. Tending to a fever 
(Swift). 3. Uncertain; inconstant; now hot, 
now cold (Dryden). 4. Hot; burning (Dry- 
den). : 

FE/VERISHNESS. s. (from feverish.) 
A slight disorder of the feverish kind. 

FE/VEROUS. s. (fievericux-se, French.) 
J. Troubled with a fever or ague (Shaks.). 
2, Having the nature of a fever (Milton). 3. 
Having a tendency to produce fevers (Bacon). 

FEVERSHAM, a seaport in Kent, ona 
creek of the Medway, much frequented by 
small vessels. It is a member of the port of 
Dover, and is governed by a mayor. Here are 
markets on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Inthe 
neighbourhood are several, gunpowder-mills. 
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Here also are _the remains of a stately abbey 
built by king Stephen, who was interred in it 
atte queen and son. Lat. 51. 22 N. Lon. 0 
55174. 

FE/VERY. a. (from fever.) Diseased with 
a fever (Ben Jonson). . ; 

FE/UILLAGE. s. (French.) A bunch or 
row of leaves (Jervas). 

FE/UILLEMORT. s. (French.) The co- 
lour of a faded leaf, corrupted commonly to 
philemot. ; 

FEUILLEE (Louis), a French naturalist, 
born in Provence, in 1660. Louis XIV. sent 
him into various countries, and at his return 
granted him a pension. Hediedin 1732. He 
wrote a Journal of Observations, physical, ma- 
thematical, and botanical, made on the Coasts 
of South America and New Spain, 3 vols. 


4to. 

FEUULLIA. In botany, a genus of the 
class dicecia, order pentandria. Calyx five-cleft ; 
coro] five-cleft ;. nectary five convergent fila- 
ments, Fem.: styles three, porne hard. Three- 
celled, covered with a bark. Two species: 
one of the East and the other of the West In- 
dies ; both herbaceous and scandent. 

FEVRE (Claude), a French painter, who 
excelled in painting portraits, though he did 
alse flowers and historical subjects very well. 
Hedied in London in 1675, aged 42. ot 

Fevre (Nicholas le), or Faber, a learned 
man, born at Paris in 1544, While a student 
he met with a strange misfortune; for as he was 
cutting a pen, a piece of the quill flew into 
his eye, and gave him such intolerable pain, 
that in a fit of agony he thrust the knife into 
his eye and cut itout. In 1587 he published 
Seneca with notes. Henry IV. appointed him 
preceptor to the prince of Condé, and after the 
death of that monarch, he became tutor to 
Lewis XIII. He died in 1611. His works, 
which are not numerous, were printed at Paris 
in 1614, 4to. (Watkins). 

Fevre (Roland le) a painter, commonly 
called le Fevre of Venice, but born in Anjou. 
He painted portraits and naked figures, and 
had a curious method of staining marble. He 
died in England in 1677. 

_Fevre (Tannegui le), or Tanaquil Faber, 
father of Madame Dacier, was born at Caen in 
Normandy, in 1615. His reputation for learn- 
ing, even in his youth, was so great, that Car- 
dinal Richelieu settled upon him a pension of 
2000 livres, to inspect the books that were 
printed at the Louvre. On the death of the 
cardinal his salary was stopped. Some years 
afterwards he removed to Saumur, and became 
a professor there, having embraced the reform- 
ed religion. Here he had a great number of 
scholars, who afterwards proved ornaments to 
the world of letters. He died in 1672. His 
son, who was a protestant minister, but after- 
wards turned Roman catholic, published a 
tract, intituled, De futilitate Poeticis, 1697. 
T. le Fevre published; 1. Luciani de morte 
Peregrini libellus, cum notis, 1653, 410. 2. 
Diatribe, Flavii Josephi de Jesu Christo Tes- 
timonium suppositum esse, 1655, 8vo. 3. 
Epistolerum. 4, Several French translations 
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from the ancients, 5. A Method of Educa- 
tion, | Ko; 

FHIUTERER. s.. A dog-keeper. 

FEW. a. (feo, Saxon.) 1. Not many; not 
numerous (Berkley). 2. In few, In not 
many words (Hooker). 

FRIWEL. s, (feu, Fr.) Combustible mat- 
ter ; as firewood, coal ( Bentley). 

To Frlwev. v. x. (from the noun.) To 

feed with fewel (Cowley). 

FEWNESS. s. (from few.) 1. Paucity ; 
smallness of number (Dryden). 2. Paucity 
of words ; brevity (Shakspeare), 

Zo KEY. v. a. (veghen, Dutch.) To cleanse 
a ditch of mud (Tusser). 

FEZ, a kingdom of Barbary, 125 miles in 
length and breadth; bounded on the W. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, on the N. by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, on the E. by Algiers, and on 
the 8. by Moroceo and Tafilet. The air is 
ternperate and, wholesome, and the country 
fall of mountains, particularly to the W, and 
S. where Mount Atlas lies; but it is populous 
and fertile, prodacing’citrons, lemons, oranges, 
dates, aluends, olives, figs, raisins, sugar, 
honey, flax, cotton, pitch, and corn in abun- 
dance. The inhabitants breed camels, beeves, 
sheep, and the finest horses in Barbary. 

_ Fez, the capital of the kingdom of Fez, is 
not only angient, but one of the largest and 
most handsome cities in Africa, It is com- 
posed of three towns, called Beleyde, Old Fez, 
and New Fez, Old Fez is the most consider- 
able, and contains about 80,000 inhabitants. 
The palaces are magnificent, and there are 700 
mosques, 50 of which are very considerable, 
adorned with marble. pillars and other orna- 
ments. The houses are built of brick or stone, 
and adorned with Mosaic work: those of 
brick are ornamented with glazing and colours, 
like Dutch tiles, and the wood-work and ceil- 
ings are carved, painted, and gilt. There is a 
court to every house, in which are square mar- 
ble basens, The raofs are flat, and they 
sleep thereon in the summer. Here are two 
colleges for students, finely built of marble 
and adorned with paintings; one of those has 
100 rooms, and «i sides are adorned with. 
marble pillars of various colours, whose capitals 
are gilt, and the roof glitters with gold, azure, 
and purple. Here are many hospitals, and 
above 100 public baths, many of which are 
stately structures. All the trades live in a sepa- 
rate part of the city, and the exchange, full of 
all soris of rich merchandise, is itself as large as 
asmal] town. The gardens are beautiful, and 
full of all kinds of fragrant flowers and shrubs, 
s0 that the city in general is a sort of terrestrial 
paradise. The inhabitants are clothed like the 
‘Furks, and the ladies dress very expensively in 
the winter; but in the summer, they wear 
nothing but a shift. It is the centre of the 
trade of this empire, and hence caravans go to 
Mecca, carrying with them ready-made gar- 
ments, Cordovan leather, indigo,’ cochineal, 
and ostrich feathers, for which they bring in 
return, silks, muslins, and drags. © Other ca- 


ravans go to Tombuctoo, and the river Niger; | 
men. They> 


one of which consists of 20,000 


* ‘ 
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travel over such dry barren deserts, that every 

other camel carries water. Their. commodities 

are salt, cowries, wrought silk, British cloth, 
and the woollen manufactures of Barbary, 

Here are a great number of Jews, who have 

handsome synagogues ; but the bulk of the in- 

habitants are Moors, of a tawny complexion ; 
there are also a great number of blacks... Lat, 

33.40 N. Lon. 5. 5 W. 

FEZZAN, a country of Africa, situate to 
the south of Tripoli, and sixty days journey 
west from Cairo, It contains, according to the 
report of travellers, 28 towns and 100 villages. 
The chief -productions are dates and senna. 
The natives are of a deep swarthy complexion, 
with short, curly, black hair, thick lips, flat 
noses, &c.; though on the whole tall and 
well-shaped. ‘Their dress is similar to that of 
the Moors of Barbary. In their common in- 
tercourse, all distinctions of rank seem forgote 
ten. The Fezzaner is generous and hospitable, 
and whether his fare be scanty or abundant, he 
is desirous that others should partake of it. 
Gold dust constitutes their chief medium of 
payment, and value in that medium is always 
expressed by weight. In rehgjon they are rigid, 
but not intolerant Mahometans. The govern- 
ment is monarchical, and its powers are admis 
nistered with such regard to the happiness and 
welfare of the people, that they are ardently 
attached to their sovereign, and indeed to one 
another. Mourzovk is the capital. - 

FIASCONE, an episcopal town of Italy, in 
the territory of the church. It is noted for fine 
Muscadine wine, Lat, 42, 34. N. Lon. 12. 
13 E. : 
FIAT, in law, is used for a short order or 
warrant of some judge for making out and al- 
lowing certain processes. Thus, if a certiorari 
be taken out in vacation, and tested of the 
precedent term, the fiat for it must be signed 
by a judge of the court, some time before the 
essoign day of the subsequent term, otherwise it 
will be irregular. There is no need for the 
Judge to sign the certiorari itself, but only 
where.it is required by statute. 1 ye 

Frat Justitia, is an order granted on a 
petition to the king for his warrant to bring a 
writ of error in parliament, in which case he 
writes on the top of the petition fiat justitia, 
Let justice be done ; and then the writ of er- 
ror is made out, &c. ; 

FIATOLA, in ichthyology, 
MATEUS. 

* FIB. s. A lie; a falsehood (Pope). 
To F1B. v. n. To lie; to tell lies (Arbuthnot), 
FI/BBER. s. A teller of fibs. 

FIBER. ( filer, from fiber, extreme, because 
it resides in the extremities of lakes ana rivers.) 

‘The beaver. The female beaver. Castor fiber 

of Linnéus, It has two excretory follicles near 

the anus, filled with an unctuous substance 
called castor, See Castoreum. 

FIBRE ANIMAL. Muscular fibre or 
flesh ; a compound substance, the base of 
which is fibrin, a material peculiar to this kind 
of organic structure, but which is always more 
or less united with other substances. 

A variety of chemical experiments have 


See Stro< 
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lately been made to investigate the general na- 
ture of flesh or animal fibre, and to ascertain 
the relative proportions of the various materials 
that compose it. The best experiments are 
those of Reaumur, Geoffrey, Thouvenel, 
Fourcroy and Hatchett. The’ experiments of 
the two last are mostly entitled to attention, 
and especially those of Mr. Hatchett; who 
has not only availed himself of every antece- 
dent fact of importance, but has very largely 
contributed to the general number of facts. 

Mr. Hatchett’s researches have been chiefly 
directed to the muscular fibre of beef; in pro- 
secuting which, with a view of separating the 
liquid albuminous part in lymph, as much as 
possible,,a quantity of lean’ muscle of fat beef 
was cut into small thin pieces, then macerated 
during fifteen days in cold water, and after- 
ward subjected to pressure during each day, 
when the water was changed. ‘The weather 
was very cold, and the maceration continued 
to the end of the fifteenth day, without any 
sign of putrescency. The shreds of muscle 
{amounting to about three pounds) were then 
boiled with about six quarts of water, during 
five hours; and the water being changed, the 
same was repeated every day during the course 
of three weeks ; at the end of which, the wa- 
ter afforded only slight signs of gelatin, when 
infusion of oak bark, or nitro muriat of tin, was 
added. After this, the fibrous part was well 
pressed and dried by the heat of a water-bath. 

Some of the muscular fibre thus repared 
was steeped in nitric acid, diluted with three 
measures of water during fifteen days. The 
acid acquired a yellow tinge, and possessed 
all the properties of the nitric solutions of al- 
bumen. 

The fibre, which had been thus steeped in 
the acid, was (when washed) dissolved by boil- 
ing water, and by evaporation became a gelati- 
nous mass’; which being again dissolved in 
boiling water, was precipitated by infusion of 
oak bark, and ‘more slowly by nitro muriat of 
tin, like albuminous substances, when treated 
in a stinilar manner. When the fibre, which 
had been steeped in the acid, was immersed in 
ammonia, it was not completely dissolved, 
and afforded a residuum. ‘he greater part, 
however, was dissolved, and formed a deep 
orange or yellowish brown solution, similar in 
properties to that of albumen. When boiled 
with lixivium of caustic potash, this mus- 
cular fibre was completely dissolved, ammonia 
was discharged, and animal soap formed, 
which being diluted with water, and saturated 
with muriatic acid, yielded a precipitate simi- 
lar to that obtained from animal soap, except 
that it sooner becomes hard and soapy when 
exposed to the air. 
| uscular fibre, when prepared by long ma- 
ceration, and subsequent boiling with frequent 
change of water, so as to be nearly deprived of 
allits gelatinous part, is not easily brought into 
a putrid state. A small quantity was kept 


moistened with water during April, in the 


course of which time it acquired a musty, but 
not a putrid smell, neither were the fibres re- 


duced to a pulpy mass; a portion of it was kept 


two months under water, but it neither became 
putrid, nor was converted into that fatty sub- 
stance obtained from recent muscle. Hence Mr. 
Hatchett is of opinion, that the readiness with 
which uuscle becomes putrid is principally 
owing to the gelatin, which is mixed with itin 
large proportion, and which, with the natural 
quantity of moisture, is requisite to give the 
fibre a proper degree of toughness and flexi- 
bility. 

The residuum afforded by muscular fibre, 
which had been long steeped in dilute nitric 
acid, and afterward immersed in ammonia, 
consisted principally of fat, mixed with a small 
portion of the fibre which had not been suffi- 
ciently acted upon by the acid, and little or no 
earthy matter was thus obtained. But when 
the prepared muscular fibre was dissolved in 
boiling nitric acid, a complete solution, res 
sembling that of albumen in its general. pro- 
perties, was formed, and some fat floated in 
drops at the top of the liquor. Ammonia was 
then added, so as to supersaturate the acid, and 
produced the same effects as on the nitric solu- 
tions of albumen, excepting that a copious 
white precipitate was obtained. This precipi- 
tate, while moist, was agitated with a quantity 
of acetous acid, which dissolved, and separateti 
a small portion of phosphat of lime; but the 
remainder and by much the greatest part ef 
this precipitate was scarcely attacked, even 
when the acid was boiled. 

When exposed to a red heat, it becomes 
dark grey, aud then nearly white ; after which 
it was in the state of carbonat of lime. 

Another part was dissolved in nitric acid, and 
lime was precipitated by carbonat of soda. The 
slight excess of the latter was then saturated by 
acetous acid, and the whole was boiled to expel 
the carbonic acid; after which the liquor from 
its effects on solutions of lime, barytes, &c. 
evidently contained oxalic acid in solution ; the 
precipitate was therefore oxalat of lime mixed 
with a very small quantity of phosphat of lime; 
200 grains of the dry muscular fibre dissolved 
and boiled with a nitric acid, afforded 17 grains 
of this precipitate. 

Although it is known that the gelatinous 
liquor obtained from muscle by boiling water 
contains phosphats of soda and of lime, yet 
Hatchett did not imagine the greater part of 
the latter could be so completely separated 
He therefore, in some measure, repeated the. 
experiment on the muscle of veal, and found 

hosphats of soda and of lime in the liquor. 
Bar when the muscle was afterwards dissolved 
in boiling nitric acid, and the solution saturated 
with ammonia, he was surprised to find, al- 
though the same change in colour was produc-. 
ed as in all the former experiments, the liquor — 
remained transparent, and even after several 
days, only a few scattered particles appeared at 
the bottom of the vessel. 

Another experiment was made on the:recent, 
muscle of mutton, bat this was immediately. 
dissolved tn nitric acid, without being previously. 
boiled in water. The fat being separated,. 
the solution was as before saturated with am- 
monia, and ag usual became of adeep oranec 
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colour, or yellowish-brown; in a. few hours 
also, a small quantity of white precipitate sub- 
sided. This precipitate, however, was com- 
pletely and readily soluble in acetous acid, and 
in every respect proved to be phosphat of lime.’ 
This chemist observes, that the liquor from 
which the above precipitate was separated, as 
well as those afforded by the muscle of veal, by 
the prepared muscle of beef (as well as by the 
solutions of tortoiscshell and albumen) in boil+ 
ing nitric acid, subsequently, saturated with 
ammonia, all contained a considerable portion 
of uncombined oxalic acid, which was separat- 
ed by the acetite of lime and of lead. But he 
did not find oxalic acid in the solutions formed 
by immersing the bodies, for a long time, in 
cold and dilute nitric acid; neither did he find 
oxalic acid in solutions made by dissolving the 
substances in boiling muriatic acid. - It is evi- 
dent, therefore, thatthe oxalic acid, observed in 
the above experiments, was a product of the 
operations, and not an educt of the substances. 
Hatchett concludes, from the experiments 
upon the above muscular substances, that they 
contain lime in various prdportions, and in two 
different states, viz. carbonat and phosphat, and 
that the greater part of the latter is gradually 
_ separated, in conjunction with the gelatin, by 
means of boiling water. Not that the phosphat 
of lime is an essential ingredient in gelatinous 
substances, on the contrary, isinglass, which is 
a perfectly gelatinous body, affords but a mere 
visible trace of it. The muscular fibre of beef 
appears to have been nearly deprived of its phos- 
phat of lime, by the long continued and repeated 
boiling in water to which it had been subjected ; 
but still so large a quantity of lime remained, 
that when oxalic acid was formed by the action 
of the boiling nitric acid, 1t combined with 
lime and formed an oxalat amounting to 19 
grains from 200 grains of the dry muscular 
fibre, dissolved in nitric acid, and precipitated 
by ammonia. He does not know what quan- 
tity of lime was separated with the gelatin; but 
from the quantity of lime remaining, and which 
afterwards combined with oxalic acid, the 
muscle of beef must contain a considerable 
portion of earthy matter; and as by the experi- 
ment on the musele of veal, scarcely any pre- 
cipitate was obtained after it had been boiled, 
and as but a small portion of phosphat of lime 
was present in the gelatinous liquid, it appears, 
, that in this muscle the whole of the small por- 
tion of lime it contained was in the state of 
phosphat; and this being nearly separated, 
there did not remain any part of uncombined 
lime or carbonat of lime, which by uniting 
with the oxalic acid (subsequently produced) 
would form an oxalat; and as lime in the states 
of phosphat and carbonat is so much more 
abundant in the muscle of beef than in that of 
veal, it may-be inferred that the earthy matter 
is more abundant in the coarse and rigid fibre 
of adult and aged animals, than in the tender 
fibre of young ones; and this seems to be cor- 
roborated by the tendency to morbid ossifica- 
tion, so frequently observed in aged individuals 
of the human species. Five hundred grains of 
the dry prepared muscular fibre of beef, when 
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distilled, left 108 grains of coal, which,’ by in< 
cineration, afforded 25,60 grains of earthy re- 
siduum ; the coal may therefore be estimated at 
82,40 grains. The greatest part of these 25,60 
grains was carbonat of lime mixed with 
some pure lime and a small portion of phos- 
phat; and there can be no doubt but that the 
Jatter would have been more abundant, had it 
not been for the repeated boilings to which the 
muscular fibre had been subjected. The recent 
muscles of veal and mutton were, with great 
difficulty, reduced to ashes; for toward the end 
of the process, the ashes and remaining coal 
became coated and glazed with saline matter, 
which appeared to be soda, partly in the state 
of phosphat. 

It appears, therefore, from the experiments 
already mentioned, that muscle or flesh consists 
of albumen, gelatin, fibrin, the phosphats of 
soda and of lime, muriat of soda, the zoonic 
acid, and iron; but a more exact analysis is 
necessary to ascertain its component parts with 
precision and certainty. 

Fisre (Vegetable). Wood. Almost all 
plants contain a fibrous matter which is. distin- 
guished by its comparative insolubility in alk 
chemical agents, indestructibility by spontane-. 
ous change, and bya certain toughness and. 
elasticity produced by the strong intertexture of 
its minute threads, These fibres are sometimes 
highly flexible and firm; .as the stringy stalk 
of the hemp plant, the aloe, the bark of the 
birch, and other trees that afford all the variety 
of matting. They exist with greater hardness 
and brittleness in the cane, but are still highly 
flexible and elastic: and with yet greater den- 
sity and diminished flexibility they form the 
ligneous fibre or wood of the larger trees, 
The chemical analysis of vegetable fibre we 


‘shall give under the article Woop. 


_FriBre OF A ROOT, in botany, a thread or 
longitudinal canal, imbibing moisture from the 
earth. These fibres properly constitute the 
roots of vegetables: the main body, whence 
they usually proceed, is the descending trunk ; 
and will, in many plants, become a trunk, if 
the plant be turned upside down. 

A branch or subdivision of a fibre is called a 
fibril, Fibrilla. Hg M 
FIBRIN, in chemistry, the fibrous matter 
of animals or vegetables: or rather the matter 
which chiefly constitutes such fibres, and upon 
which the peculiar power of such fibres de- 
ends. 
This when pure is of a white colour and 
without smell or taste: it 1s very tenacious, and 
hence capable of elongation. It contains no 
iron on analysis; and as gelatine is more 
abundant in young animals, this is found more 
abundantly in old. The other three chief bases 
of animal matter are ALBUMEN, GELATIN, 
and OssEous EARTH, which see under their 
respective heads. + 
It was till of late conceived that plants, 
though they possessed a fibrous structure, did 
not possess the peculiar matter of fibrin. In 
the juice of the papaw tree, however, that 
coniains a very large portion of albuminous 


matter, fibrin has been fully detected by Vau- 
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quelin, which may hence rank as a vegetable 
as well as an animal matter. 

‘When the juice of the papaw tree is treated 
with water the greater part dissolves but there 
remains a substance insoluble, which has a 
greasy appearance. It softens in the air and 
becomes vivid, brown, and semi-transparent. 
When thrown on burning coals it melts, lets 
drops of grease exude, emits the noise of meat 
roasting, and produces a smoke which has the 
odour of fat volatilized. It leaves behind it no 
residue. This substance is fibrin. The re- 
semblance between the juice of the papaw tree 
and animal matter is so close that one would 
be tempted to suspect some imposition, were 
- not the evidence that it is really a vegetable 
juice quite unexceptionable. 

The properties of fibrin are the following: 

1. It is tasteless, fibrous, elastic, and resem- 
bles gluten. 

2. Itis indissoluble in water and in alcohol. 

3. It is not dissolved by diluted alkalies. 

(4. It is dissolved without difficulty by 

acids. AL 

5. With nitric acid it gives out much azotic 

ass. 

6. In distillation it yields much carbonat of 
ammonia and oil. 

7. It soon putrifies when kept moist, be- 
comes green, but does not acquire any resem- 
blance to cheese. See Frare. 

. FIBROLITE, a species of the topaz family, 
first observed by Bournon in the matrix of the 
imperfect corundum. Colour white, or dirty 
grey; hardness rather greater than that of 
quartz; specific gravity 3.214 ; texture fibrous; 
cross fracture compact ; internal lustre glossy ; 
infusible by the blow-pipe ; usually in shapeless 
fragments. Bournon observed one specimen 
crystallized, ina rhomboidal prism; the angles 
of whose faces were 80° and 100°. It iscom- 
posed, according to Chenevix, of 52:25 alumina, 
38°00 silica, and 3°75 a trace of iron and loss. 

‘ FUBRIL. s. (fibrille, French.) A small 
fibre or string (Cheyne). ’ 

FI/BROUS. a. (filreux, French.) Compos- 
ed of fibres or stamina (Bacon). 

FIBULA. (fibula, quasi figulula, from figo, 
to fasten. So named because it joints together 
the tibia and the muscles.) A long bone of 
the leg, situated on the outer side of the tibia, 
and which forms, at its lower end, the outer 
ankle, Its upper extremity is formed into an 
irregular head, on the inside of which is a 
slightly concave articulating surface, which, in 
the recent subject, is covered with cartilage, 
and receives the circular flat surface described 


under the edge of the external cavity of the | 


tibia. This articulation is surrounded by a 
capsular ligament, which is farther strengthen- 
ed by other strong ligamentous fibres, so as to 
allow only a small motion backwards and for- 
wards.’ Externally, the head of the fibula is 
rough and protuberant, serving for the attach- 
ment of ligaments, and for the insertion of the 
biceps, cruris muscle. Immediately below it, 
0 its inner side, is a tubercle, from which a 
part of the gastrocnemus internus has its origin. 


Igimediately below ahis head the body of the 
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bone begins. It is of a triangular shape, and 
appears as if it were slightly twisted at each end 
in a different direction. It is likewise a little 
curved inwards and forwards. This curvature 
is in part owing to the action of muscles; and 
in part perhaps to the carelessness of nurses, 
Of the three angles of the bone, that which is 
turned towards the tibia is the most prominent, 
and serves for the attachment of the interosse- 
ous ligameut, which, in its structure and uses, 
resembles that of the fore-arm, and, like that, 
is a little interrupted above and below. The 
three surfaces of the bone are variously impress- 
ed by different muscles. About the middle of 
the posterior surface is observed a passage for 
the medullary vessels, slanting downwards, 
The lower end of the fibula is formed into a 
spongy, oblong head, externally rough and con- 

vex, Internally smooth, and covered with a 

thin cartilage, where it is received by the ex-. 
ternal triangular depression at the lower end of 
the tibia. ‘This articulation, which resembles 

that of its upper extremity, is furnished with a. 
capsular ligament, and farther strengthened. by 

ligamentous fibres, which are stronger and 

more considerable than those we described: 
above. They extend from the tibia to the 

fibula, in an oblique direction, and are more 

easily discernible before than behind. Below 

this the fibula is lengthened out, so as to form 

a considerahle process, called malleolus ex- 

ternus, or the outer ankle. It is smooth, and 

covered with cartilage on the inside, where it 

is contiguous to the astragalus, or first bone of . 
the foot. At the lower and inner part of this 

process there is a spongy cavity, filled with fat ; 

anda little beyond this, posteriorly, is a carti- 

laginous groove, for the tendonsof the peroneus 

longus and peroneus brevis, which are here 

bound down by the ligamentous fibres that are 

extended over them. 

The principal uses of this bone seem to be, 
to afford origin and insertion to muscles, and 
to contribute to the articulation of the leg with 
the foot. yr 

Fipura, buckles, clasps. This Latin 
word, generally taken, signifies all sorts of work 
that joints two things together. 

FigtuLa ARCHITECTONICA, that which 
in architecture we calla nail, peg, key, and 
ring, and all that is made use of to join beams 
together, and other parts of buildings. In this 
sense Caesar makes use of this word, in the de- 
scription he has made of the bridge that he 
built over the river Rhine: Binis utrinque fibu- 
lis ab extrema parte distinebantur. 

“Frpuba, in relation to clothes, means 
buckles and clasps, that keep close, or tie u 
some part of ourclothes. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans made use of them, and often adorned 
them with precious stones. Men and women 
wore them upon their clothes ‘and shoes, and 
used them to keep up their hair, aliqua fibula 
comam diffuentem colligans. 

FIBULA GYMNASTICA, or CiITHARRE- 
pica, used only by musicians and comedians, 
to keep close the prepuce of children, lest they 
should keep women company, and lose their 
voice, as we learn of Celsus. The same thing | 
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Lat Saree 
was used ‘to players upon the stage, to preserve 
their voice, as it is reported by Martial. 


Menophili penem tam grandis fibula vestis. 


FICA’RIA, (ficaria ; from ficus, a fig, so 
called from its likeness.) The herb fig-wort. 
_ FICHARD (John), an eminent lawyer of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, who died in 1581, 
aged 69. He wrote, 1. Virorum, qui superiori 
nostroque szcula eruditiono et doctrina illustres 
atque memorabiles fuerunt, Vir, 4to. 2. Vite 
jurisconsultorum. 3. Onomasticon Philoso- 
phica Medica synonymem. 4. De Cautelis. 5. 
Consilium Marimoniale. 

FICINUS (Marsilius), a famous Italian, 
born at Florence in 1453, and brought up at 
the expense of Lorenzo de Medicis, with whom 
he became a particular favourite. He was the 
first who restored the platonic philosophy in 
the west, to facilitate which he rendered the 
works of Plato and Plotinus into Latin. He 
died at Corregio in 1499. His writings are 
very numerous, and were collected and printed 
in 2 vols. folio, at Basil, in 1561 and 1576. » 

FI’CKLE. a. (Ficol, Saxon.) 1. Changeable ; 
inconstant ; irresolute; wavering; unsteady 
(Dryden). 2. Not fixed; subject to vicissi- 
tude (Milton). 

FUCKLENESS. s. (from fickle.) Incon- 
stancy ; uncertainty ; unsteadiness (Sidney). 

FIUCKLY. ad. (from fickle.) Without cer- 
tainty or stability (Souchern). | 
_ FICO. s. (Ital.) An act of contempt done 
with the fingers (Curew). 

FICOIDES, in botany. See Mzszmpry- 
ANTHEMUM. . 

FYVCTILE. a. (fictilis, Latin.) Manufac- 
tured by the potter (Bacon), 

FICTION. s. (fictio, Latin.) 1. The act of 
feigning or inventing (S¢élling fleet). 2. The 
thing feigned or invented (Raleigh). 3. A 
falsehood ; a lie. | 

FIV’CTIOUS. a. 
(Prior)... ° 

FICTITIOUS. a. (fictitius, Latin.)- 4. 
Counterfeit ; false; not genuine (Dryden). 2. 
Feigned ; imaginary (Pope). 3. Not real ; not 
true; allegorical ( Addison). 

FICTITIOUSLY. ad. (from fictitious.) 
Falsely ; counterfeitly (Brown). 

FICUS. Fig-tree. In botany, a genus of 
the class polygamia ; order tricecia ; receptacle, 
common, turbinate, fleshy, connivent, cover- 
ing and concealing the fructification in the 
same or a distinct plant. Male: calyx three- 
parted; corolless; stamens three. Female: 
calyx five-parted ; corolless; pistil one; seed 
one, compressed. Fifty-six species. India; 
West Indies; South America; and Austra- 
lasia. ‘The most celebrated are as follow : 

1. Ficus India. Banyan-tree, or Indian-fig. 
Leaves oblong, rounded at the base, smooth, 
entire, somewhat glaucus underneath, with 
impressed dots above: fruits nearly globular. 


Fictitious; imaginary 


This tree is the glory of the Bramins, and is , 


well entitled to their highest boastings. . From 
the munificent display of its fruit, its astonish- 
ing longevity, or rather superiority to all decay, 
and its overspreading arms, they regard it as 
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the best emblem of the deity, generally erect 
their pagodas in its vicinity, and pass their lives 
under its enormous shade. 

2. F. sycomorus, Sycomore, or Sycamore, 
Leaves heart-shaped, roundish, very entire, 
downy underneath: fruit sessile. A large tree, 
fifty feet high, frequent in Lower Egypt : it 
buds in the end of March, and the fruit ripens 
in the beginning of June. It is cultivated in 
our Own country. 

3. F. carica. Common fig-tree. Leaves 
palmate, in about three lobes, rough under 
neath; fruit glabrous, pear-shaped, umbilicate. 
It rises about fifteen or twenty feet, with an 
upright branching stem. ‘The varieties are 
numerous, and for the most part produce ripe 
fruit in July or August. The chief varieties 
are, the large, oblong, dark, purplish-blue fig ; 
the brown or chesnut ; the green teehee brown 
Ischia ; the Malta; the round brown Naples 
fix. The genus is a native of the south of 
Europe, and many of its varieties are cultivated 
in our own gardens. The maturation of the 
fruit is often accelerated by a very peculiar 
process called CaprtFicaTION, which we 
have already described under that term, and to 
which therefore we refer the reader. 

Ali the branches of the banyan, when they 
have reached a certain height, incurve, and. 
when they have in this manner bent down to 
the surface of the earth, pierce it with their 
tendrils, which from stem-branches immiedi- 
ately become radicles or root- branches ; in con- 
sequence of which the original tree is possessed 
at length of a vast multitude of enormous 


trunks, each increasing in diameter, and rival-. 


ing, or nearly so, the trunk from which they 
sprang, All these trunks are continually send- 
ing forth new branches, which are again con-= 


verted into new trunks, sporting alike with 


time and space, for the trunks never die spon- 


taneously, nor is there any limit to their spone, 


taneous extent. The largest banyan known to 
Europeans is on an island in the river Ner~ 
bedda in the Guzzerat, distinguished, in honour 
of a bramin of high reputation, by the name of, 
Cubbcer Burr. High floods have destroyed 
much of the extent of this tree; yet it measures 
round the principal stems two thousand feet in 
circumference ; its largest trunks, each exceed- 
ing our noblest oaks, amount to three hundred 


and fifty ; the smaller are more than three thous. 


sand; and it is said that seven thousand persons 


find ample room to repose under its shade. Itis. 


loaded in its season with an abundance of fruit, 
and is able to supply the same number of per- 
sons from the enormous quantity it produces. 


Ficus. (ficus.) A fleshy excrescence about: 


the. anus, in figure resembling a fig. 


Ficus carica, the systematie name of the’ 


fig-tree. See CARICA. 


FID. s. (fitta, Italian.) A pointed iron with | 


which seamen untwist their cords (Skinner). 


FIDDLE. s. (froele, Sax.) A stringed ins 


strument of music; a violin (Stilling fleet). 
To. Fi'ppLe. v, n. (from the noun.) 1. 
To play upon a fiddle (Bacon). 2. To trifle ; 


to. shift the hands often, and do nothing 


(Arbuthnot). 


eee 
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FIDDLEFADDLE. s. (A cant word.) 


rifles. 

Fi'ppLEFADDLE. a. Trifling; giving need- 
less trouble (Arbuthnot). ; 

FIDDLER. s. (from fiddle.) A musician ; 
one that plays upon the fiddle (Ben Jonson). 

FIDDLESHAPED, in botany. See Pan- 
DUR#FORM, 


FI'DDLESTICK. s. ( fiddle and stick.) The 


bow and hair which a fiddler draws over the 


Strings of a fiddle (Hudibras), 

FI/ODLESTRING. s. (fiddle and séring.) 
The string of a fiddle. See Viotin. 

FIDE-JUSSOR, in the civil law, isa surety, 
or one that obliges himself in the same contract 
with a principal, for the greater security of the 
creditor or stipulator. 

FIDEI-COMMISSUM, in Roman anti- 
quity, an estate left in trust with any person, 

or the use of another. See TRUSTEE. 

FIDELITY. s. (fidelizas, Lat.) 1, Honesty; 
veracity (Hooker). 2, Faithful adherence 
(Clarke). 

FIDES, Farru or Fipezrry, one of the 
virtues deified by the Pagans. She had a 
temple near the capitol, founded by Numa 
Pompilius; but no animals were offered, or 
blood spilt, in her sacrifices. During the per- 
formance of her rites, her priests appeared in 
white vestments, with their heads and hands 
covered with linen, to shew that fidelity ought 
to be sacred. 

To FIDGE. Zo Filvcer. v. m. (A cant 

word.) To move nimbly and irregularly. 
_ _ FIDICINALIS. (fidicinalis, musculus.) 
See LumsBRICALIs. 


FIDICULA, in antiquity, the cords with 


which criminals were tied on the equuleus. 

FIDUICIAL. a, (fiducia, Lat.) Confident ; 
undoubting (Hammond). 

FIDUICIARY. s, ( Jiduciarius, Latin.) 1. 
One who holds any thing in trust. 2. One 
who depends upon faith without works (Ham- 
mond), 

Fipvu’craRy. a. 
undoubting (Wake). 
(Howel). - 

FIEF, the same with fend. 


1, Confident ; steady ; 
2. Not to be doubted 


FIELD, in antiquity. See Campus and. 


ELysium. | : 
Fievp. s. (Feld, Saxon.) 1. Ground not 
inhabited ; nor built on (Raleigh). 2. Ground 
not enclosed (Mortimer). 3. Cultivated tract 
of ground (Pope). 4, The open country 
CShakspeare). 5. The ground of battle (J4:/- 


ton). 6. A battle; campaign; the act of any 


army while it keeps the field (Shakspeare). 7. 
A wide expanse (Dryden). 8. Space ; com- 


ass; extent (Smallridge). 9. The ground or, 


lack spot on which figures are drawn (Dry.). 
10, (In heraldry.) The surface of a shield. 
~-  FYELp-BeD. s. (field and bed.) A bed con- 


trived to be set up easily in the field (Shak-. 


speare). 

FreLp-Boox, in surveying, a book used for 
setting down angles, distances, and other things 
remarkable in taking surveys. 


“The field-book is ruled into three columns, . 


In the middle one are set down the distances 


‘in the field, 
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on the chain line, at which any mark, offset, 
or other observation is made; and in the right 
and left hand columns are entered the ofisets, 
angles, avid observations made on the right and 
left hand respectively of the chain line. 

It is of great advantage, both for brevity and - 
perspicuity, in large surveys, to begin at the 
bottom of the leaf and write upwards; denot- 
ing the crossing of fences, by lines drawn across 
the middle column, or only a part of such a 
line on the right and left opposite the figures 
to avoid confusion, and the corners of fields, 
and other remarkable turns in the fences where 
offsets are taken to, by lines joining in the man- 
ner the fences. do. set) ig 

_ Fletp-coLours, in war, are small flags of . 
about a foot and a half square, which are car- 
ried along with the quarter-master general, for 
marking out the ground for the squadrons and 
battalions to encamp on. 

FIELD-FARE, in ornithology: 
DUS. ai 
FIeELD-OFFICER, in the art of war. See 
OFrricgr. 

FIrLp OF VIEW, or OF VISION, is the 
whole space or extent: within which objects 
can be seen through an optical machine, or at 
one view of the eye without turning it. itt 

The precise limits of this space are not easily 
ascertained, for the natural view of the eye. 
In looking at.a small distance, we have an im- 
perfect glimpse of objects through almost the 
extent of a hemisphere, or at least for above 60 
degrees each way from the optic.axis; but to- 
wards the extremity of this space, objects are 
very imperfectly seen ; and the diameter of the 
field of distinct vision does not snbtend an angle 
of more than 5 degrees at most, su that the dia~ 
meter of a distinct image on the retina is Jess 
than $5 of an inch; but it is probably much 
less. 

_ FIeELp-prgeces, small cannons, from three 
to twelve pounders, carried along with an army 


See Tur= 


Fietp-srarr, a weapon carried by artils 
lery men, about the length of a halbert, with a 
spear at the end; having on each side ears 
screwed on, like the cock of a miatch-lock, 
where. the gunners fix in lighted matches when 
they are upon command ; and then the field- 
stafls are said to be armed. 

Fix.p-worxs, in fortification, are those 
thrown up by an army in besieging a fortress, 


_ or by the besieged to defend the place. Such 


are the fortifications of camps, highways, &c. 
FYELDED. a. (from field.) Being ina field: 
of battle (Shakspeare). 
FIELDING (Henry), a well-known writer’ 
of the present age, son of lieutenant-general 
Fielding, who served under the duke of Marl« 


. borough, was born in 1707.. He had four 


sisters ; of whom Sarah’is well known as the 
writer of The Adventures of David Simple. 


. On the death of bis'mother, his father married 


again; and sir John Fielding, who succeeded’ 
him in the commission of the peace for Mid- 
diesex, was his brother by this marriage. Hen- 
ry was, sent to study at fhevilen but a failure: 
in his remittances obliged hini to return in two’ 
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years, when his own propensity to gaiety and 
profusion drove him to write for the stage “at 
20 years of age. His first dramatic piece, Love 
in several Masques, which was well received, 
appeared in 1727: and all his plays and farces, 
to the amount of 18, were written before the 
year 1737; and many of them are still acted 
with applause. While he was thus employed, 
he married a young lady with 1500/. fortune, 
and inherited an estate of 200/. a year from his 
mother: all which, though on the plan of re- 
tiring into the country, he contrived to dissipate 
in three years; and then applied himself to the 
-study of the law fora maintenance. In losing 
his fortune, he acquired the gout; which ren- 
dering it impossible for him to attend the bar, 
he witha shattered constitution had recourse to 
many extempore applications of his pen for im- 
mediate supplies; until, soon after the late re- 
bellion, he accepted the office of acting justice 
for: Middlesex, an employment much more 
profitable than honourablein the publicesteem. 
Reduced at length by the fatigues of this office, 
and by a complication of disorders, he by the 
advicé of his physicians went to Lisbon, where 
he died in 1754. He wrote a great number of 
fugitive pamphlets and periodical essays; but 
is chiefly distinguished by his Adventures of 
Joseph Andrews, and History of Tom Jones, 
of which, the immoral tendency of the latter 
cannot pass without reprobation. His works 
have been collected and. published, with his 
life prefixed, by Mr. Murphy... 

FIEND. s. (fiend, Saxon.) 1. An enemy; 
the great enemy of mankind ; the devil (Shak- 
speare). 2. An infernal being (Ben Jonson). 
. FIENUS (Thomas), a learned physician, 
born at Antwerp in 1566. After travelling 
through Italy he came to Louvain, where he 
was chosen professor of physic. He died there 
in 1631. His works are; 1. De viribus Ima- 
ginationis. 2. De Formatione et Animatione 
feetus.. 3. Apologia proeodem. 4. De Cau- 
terlis. 5. Libri Chirurgici. eg 

FIERCE, a. .(fier, French.) 1. Savage; 
ravenous ; easily enraged (Job). 2. Vehement 
in rage; eager of mischief (Pope). 3. Violent; 
outrageous (Genesis). 4. Passionate; angry; 
furious (Shakspeare). 5. Strong; forcible 
(James). 

FUERCELY. ad. Violently; furiously (An.). 

. FUERCENESS. s. (from fierce.) 1. Fe- 
rocity; savageness (Swift). 2. Eagerness for 
blood; fury (Sidney). 3. Quickness to attack 5 
keenness in anger and resentment (Shaksp.). 
4, Violence; outrageous passion (Dryden). 

FIERIFA/CIAS. s. (In law.) A judicial 
writ for him that has recovered in an action of 
debt or damages, to the sheriff, to command 
him to levy the debt or damages (Cowell), 

FVERINESS. s. (from frery.) 1. Hot qua- 
lities; heat; acrimony (Boyle). 2. Heat of 
temper; intellectual ardour: (Addison). 

_FYVERY.a. (from fire.) 1. Consisting of fire 
(Spenser). 2. Hot like fire (Shakspeare). 3. 
Vehement; ardent; active (Shakspeare). 4. 
Passionate ; outrageous; easily provoked (Sh.). 
5. Unrestrained ; fierce (Dryden). 6. Heat- 
ed by fire (Pome). sir 
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FIERENZUOLO, a town of Parma, i9 
Italy, 10 miles S, E. of Piaceutia. . Late 44. 
59 N. Lon. 9. 44 E. © 

FLEZOLIL, an ancient episcopal town of the 
Florentino, in Italy, 5 miles N. E. of Florence. 
Lat. 43.49 N. Lon. 11. 11 E. 

FIFE, or Firrartio, a shrill wind instru- 
ment of the martial kind, consisting of a short, 
narrow tube, with holes disposed along the 
side for the regulation of its tones. It is not 
blown at the end, but at the side, like a Ger- 
man flute. (Busby). ; e, 

Firz-RAILS, in a ship, are those that are 
placed on banisters, on each side of the top of 
the poop, and so along with hauncers or falls. 
They reach down to the quarter-deck and to 
the stair of the gang-way. 

FIFESHIRE, a county of Scotland, bound- 
ed on the N. by the frith of Tay; on the E. by 
the British. ocean ; onthe S, by the frith of 
Forth ; and on the W. by the counties of Kin- 
rose, Perth, and Clackmannan. It is about 50 
miles long; its greatest breadth 16. ‘* This 
county,” says Mr. Pennant, ‘‘ is so populous, 
that excepting the environs of London, scarce 
one in S. Britain can vie with it ; fertile in soil, 
abundant in cattle; happy in collieries, in iron, 
in lime, and freestone; blessed in manufac- 
tures; the property remarkably well divided; 
none insultingly powerful to distress, and often, 
depopulate a country; most of the fortunes of 
a useful mediocrity. The number of towns is 
almost unparalleled in an equal tract of coast 5 
for the whole shore, from Crail to Culrogs, 
about 40 miles, is one continued chain of towns 
and villages.” This county contains 101,272 
inhabitants. Pe 

FI/FTEEN. a. (fypryne, Saxon.} Five and 


ten. . 
FIFTEENTH. a. (pypreosa, Saxon.) The 
ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after the tenth. 
FIrreentH, Decima quinta, or Quinzieme, 
an ancient tribute, or imposition of money, 
laid upon any city, borough, or other town, 
through the realm; not by the poll, or upon 
this or that man, but in general upon the 
whole city, or town. ! 
_ FIFTEENTH, a musical interval equal to two ~ 
octaves. 
FIFTEENTH STOP. | 
TEENTH. 
_ FIFTH, in music, one of the harmonical 
intervals or concords; being the second im 
order, and expressed by the ratio 3: 2. Inthe 
natural scale it comes in the fifth place from the 
fundamental, being distant from it seven semi- 
tones. The ancients called it diapente. The 
imperfect fifth, or semi-diapente, is less than. 
the fifth by a minor semitone. eye 
Firru. a. (fypea, Saxon.) 1. The ordinal 
of five; the next to the fourth. 2. All the 
ordinals are taken elliptically for the part which 
they express: a fifth, a fifth part; a third, a 
third part (Swift). . eee 
FI/FTHLY. ad. (from fifth.) In the fifth 


lace. 
A FIFTIETH. a. (gipceogopa, Saxon.) The — 
ordinal of fifty. . ry ea tae 
FIFTY. a. (pptiz, Saxon.) Five tens. 


See Srop FIF= 
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_ FIG,-or Fig-tres. See Ficus. 


Fre (indian), or Cocina. See Cace 
TUS.. | ! 

Fic (Marigold). See MesemBRYANTHE- 
MUM. | 


Fic-zaTER, in ornithology. See Mora- 
oh 

Fic-wort, in botany. 
LARIA. 

To Fre. v. a. (See Fico.) 1. To insult with 

ficoes or contemptuous motions of the fingers 
(Shakspeare), 2. To put something ites, 
into one’s head (L’Estrange). 
- FIGGING, in horse-dealing, denotes the 
introducing a piece of ginger (previously bitten) 
within the sphincter of the anus, where, by its 
painful stimulus, it so irritates the animal, that 
he seems, by the cocking of his tail, the erec- 
tion of his ears, and the deceptive spirit he dis- 
plays in action, to be a horse of superior value. 
_ Lo FIGHT. v. n, preter. fought ; part. pass. 
fought. (feohcan, Saxon.) 1.'To contend in 
battle; to war; to make war ; to battle; to 
contend in arms (Swift). 2. To combat; to 
duel ; to contend in single fight (Esdras). 3. 
‘To act asa soldier in any case (Dryden). 4. 
To contend (Sandys).- 

Lo Ficut. v. a. To war against ; to com- 
bat against (Dryden). 

Ficur. s. (from the verb.) 1. Battle (Mil- 
ton). 2. Combat; due! (Dryden). 3. Some- 
thing to screen the combatants in ships (Dry.). 

FIGHTER. s, (from fight.) Warriour ; 
duelist (Shakspeare). 

FUGHTING. participial a. (from fight.) 
1. Qualified for war ; fit for battle (Chronicles). 
2. Occupied by war (Pope). 

« Figurine (Cock). See Cock FriGHTine. 

FIGMENT. s. (figamentum, Lat.) An in- 
vention ; a fiction ; the idea feigned (Brown). 
» FIVGPECKER. s. (fig and peck.) A bird. 

FIGUERO-DOS-VINHOS, a. town of 
Portugal, in Estremadura, famous for excellent 
wine. It is seated among mountains near 
the river Zizere. Lat. 39. 49 N. Lon. 7. 
45 W. ; 

’ FIGUERAS, or St. Fernanno-pe-Fi- 
_ GUERAS, a strong and important fortress of 
Spain,in Catalonia, Lat.42.18N. Lon. 2. 


FV’GULATE. a. (from figulus, Lat.) Made 
of potters’ clay. 
FIIGURABLE. a. (from jfiguro, Latin.) 
Capable of being brought io certain form, and 
retained in it. Thus lead is figurable, but not 
water (Bacon). Bri 
FIGURABI/LITY. s. (from jfigurabie). 
The quality of being capable of a certain and 
stable form. 
* FIYGURAL. a. (from figure.) Represented 
by delineation (Brown). é 
- FYVGURATE. a. ( figuratus, Latin.) 1. Of 
a certain and determinate form (Bacon). 2. 
Résembling any thing of a determinate form: 
as, figurate stones retaining the forms of shells 
~ in which they were formed by the deluge. 
FIGURATE, or FIGURAL NUMBERS, cer- 
tain tanks of numbers found by adding together 


See ScropuHu- 
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first’a rank of units, which is the first order, 


which gives the 2d order; then these added 


give the 3d order; and soon. Hence the seve- 
ral orders of figurate numbers are as follow - 


Pits! Otdererstciie Yate pode ih 1. &e. 
2d order we EA gy Mies oe ae Le Ue tear: 
3d order @ Die 3 Ghee IOs 15-8. 
4thorder  - 1.4, 10, 90 . 35. &e. 


StL Order lest) 5 he a ae «FO. XC. 


The first order consists all of equals, and the 
2d order of the natural arithmetical progression; 
the 3d order is also called triangular numbers, 
the 4th pyramidals, the 5th second pyrami- 
dals, &c. If the common difference of the 
first progression were 2,’ the successive sums 
would be the series of square numbers, 1, 4. 
9, 16, &c. Ififit were 3, the series would be 
pentagonal numbers, 1, 5, 12, 22, &e. If it 
were 4, the series would be hexagonal num- 
bers, 1, 6, 15, 28, &e. And the reason of the 
names, triangles, squares, pentagons, &c, is 
that such numbers may be placed in the form 
of those regular figures. © See Maclaurin’s: 
Fluxions, Malcolm’s Arithmetic, and Simp- 
son’s Algebra. 

FIGURAITION. s. (figuratio, Latin.) 1, 
Determination to a certain form (Bacon). 2. 
The act of giving a certain form (Bacon). 

FIGURATIVE. a. ( figuratif, F rench.) 13 
Representing something else; typical ; repre- 
sentative (Hooker). 2. Not literal (Stilling- 
Jleet). 3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical 
exornations ( Dryden). 3 

Figurative (Counterpoise and Descant). 
See Counrerporse and Descant. 

FUGURATIVELY. ad. By a figure; in a 
sense different from that which words origi- 
nally imply ; not literally (Hammond), 

FIGURE. s. (figura, Latin.) 1. The form 
of any thing as terminated by the outline 
(Boyle). 2, Shape; form ; resemblance CSR.). 
3. Person; external form; appearance mean 
or grand (Clarissa). 4. Distinguished’ ap. 
pearance; eminence; remarkable character 
(Addison). 5. Magnificence ; splendour (Law). 
6. A statue ; an image; something formed in 
resemblance of somewhat ‘else (Addison). 7. 
Representation in painting (Dryden). 8. Ar- 
rangement ; disposition ; modification (Watts). 

For other meanings, see the succeeding 
articles. . 


Figures, in arithmetic, are the numeral 
characters ; or the characters whereby numbers 
are expressed, or written. ‘Thus the number four 
hundred and fifty is written, or expressed, by 
three figures, 450, 

These figures in arithmetic are the nine digits ; 
1,2, 3, 4, 5, 6, '7, 8, 9, and 0. ; > 

These figures were first brought into Europe by 
the Moors of Spain; and into England, as Dr. 


Wallis apprehends, about 1130. See Arirsa- 
METIc and CHARACTER, 
Figure, among divines. See Tyrer. 


Ficure, in astrology.. See HoroscoreE. 

Ficure, in conic sections, according to Apol- 
lonius, is the rectangle contained under the latus- 
rectum and the transverse axis, in the ellipse and 
hyperbola. meg 
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Ficure, in geometry, denotes a surface in- 
closed or circumscribed with one or more lines, 

Such are triangles, squares, polygons, circles, 
ellipses, &c. 

Wolfius defines figure a continuum terminated 
by a perimeter. In which sense, figure.is apphi- 
cable both to superficies and solids. In the 
former case the perimeter is of lines; in the 
second of surfaces. 

Ficure, in grammar, is an expression that 
dleviates from the common and natural rules of 
grammar; either for the sake of elegance or 
‘brevity. 

The best grammarians only reckon four figures, 
the .ellipsis, pleonasm, syllepsis, and hyperbaton. 
Others.add two more ;, viz. antiptosis, and enal- 
lage. 

Frours, in heraldry, a bearing in a shield. 

Ficure, in logic, denotes a certain disposition 
of the terms of a syllogism; particularly of the 
mediuin, ‘with regard to the extremes. 

Hence it follows, that there are as many 
figures of syllogisms, as there are different con- 
wexions of the.extremes with the medium; so 
that, though the schoolmen ordinarily only 
reckon three, yet a fourth might be admitted. 

In the first figure the medium or middle term is 
the subject of the major proposition, and the 

predicate of the minor. This contains four 
moods, and applies to the proof of all sorts of 
questions, whether universal or particular, affir- 
mative or negative. In the second figure the 
middle term is the predicate of both the pre- 
anises, ‘and this contains four moods, admitting 
only of negative conclusions. 

The third figure requixes that the middle term 
‘be the subject of both the premises, and has 
six moods «admitting only of particular conclu- 
sions. ‘The special rules of these three figures 
are the following: in the first, the major propo- 
sition must always be universal, ard the minor 
affirmative; in the second also the major must be 
‘universal, and one of the premises, together 
with the conclusion, must be negative; in the 
third figure the minor must be affirmative, and 
the conclusion always particular. 

in the fourth figure, called by the Peripatetics 
the indirect, and by others, the galenical figure, 
as varying too much from the natural form, the 
middle term is predicated in the major propo- 
sition, and subjected in the minor. Some logi- 
cians will allow this to be nothing else but a mere 
inversion of the first figure. It has five moods. 
Watts’s Logic, part iii. chap. 2. § 3. 

Ficurg, in ancient music, is used for the diffe- 
rent dispositions of the notes in a consonance. 

Ficure (Apparent), in optics, that figure, cr 
shape, under which an object appears, when 
viewed at a distance. This is often very different 
from the true figure; for a straight line viewed at 
a distance may appear but asa point; a surface 

‘asa line; a solid asa surface; and a crooked 
figure as a straight one. Also, each of these may 
appear of different magnitudes, and some of them 
of different shapes, according to their situation 
with regard to the eye. Thus an arch of a circle 
may appear a straight line; a square or parallelo- 
gram, a trapezium, or even a triangle; a circle, 
an ellipsis; angular magnitudes, round; a sphere, 
a circle, &e.- 

Ficure, in rhetoric, any mode of speaking in 
which words are detorted from their literal and 
primitive sense. In strict acceptation, the change 
of a word isa trope, and any affection of a sen- 


tence a figure; but they are confounded even by 
the exactest writers. 

A Fieure, which, among related objests, ex- 
tends the properties of one to another. This 
figure is not dignified with a proper name, be-~ 
cause it has been overlooked by writers. Giddy 
brink, jovial wine, daring wound, are examples of 


this figure. Here are adjectives that cannot be 


made to signify any quality of the substantives to 
which they are joined: a brink, for example; 
cannot be termed giddy im a sense, either proper 
or figurative, that can signify any of its qualities 
or attributes. “When we examine attentively the 


expression, we discover, that a brink is termed _ 


giddy, from producing that effect in those who 
stand on it: in the same manner, a wound is said 
to be daring, not with respect to itself, but with 
respect to the boldness of the person who inflicts 
it: and wine is said to be jovial, as inspiring 
mirth and jollity. Thus the attributes of one 
subject are extended to another with which it is 
connected ; and the expression of such a thought 
must be considered as a figure, because the at- 
tribute is not applicable to the subject in any 
proper sense. In the expression bold dead, or 
audax facinus, we extend to the effect what pro- 
perly belongs to the cause. But to give a com- 
plete idea of the subject, we insert the following’ 
view of the different relations that may give oc~ 
casion to this figure. And here it will be observ-" 
ed, that the figure can never have any grace but 
where the relations are of the most intimate kind. 


1. An attribute of the cause expressed as an at- 


‘tribute of the effect. 


An impious mortal gave the daring wound. 
——_——-——-——To my advent’rous song, - 
That with no middle flight intends to soar. 

Parapisse Lost. 


2. An attribute of the effect expressed as am 
attribute of the cause. : 


Quos periisse ambos misero censebam in mari. 
- PrautTuly 
No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height. 
Parabise Lost. 
3. An effect expressed as an attribute of the 
cause. 


Casting a dim religious light. Mitton, Comus.. 


And the merry bells ring round, © 
And the jocund rebecks sound. Mitton, Allegro. 


4. An attribute of a subject bestowed upon one 
of its parts or members. 
Longing arms. , 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierc’d the fearful hollow of thine ear. 

) Romeo anpb JuxieEt, act 3. sc. 76 

rae ye acy of the agent given to the instru= 

ment with which it operates. : 


Why peeptyour coward swords half out their shells? 
6. An attribute of the agent given to the subject: 

upon which it operates. j 

High-climbing hill. MILTON. | 


-- 7. A quality of one subject given to another. 


Then, nothing loth, th’enamour’d fair he led, 
And sunk transported on the conscious bed. — 
. Opyssgv, vill. 337. 


A stupid moment motienless she stood. 


THomson’s SUMMER, I. 1936, 


FIGURE. 


8. A circdmstance connected with a subject, 
expressed as a quality of the subject. 
’Tis ours the chance of fighting fields to try. 
” InrAp, i. 301. 
Oh! had I dy?d before that well-fuught wall. 
: Opyssety, v. 595. 


_ From this account it appears, that the adorning 
a cause with an attribute of the effect is not so 
agreeable as the opposite expression. The pro- 
gress from cause to effect is natural and easy : the 
Opposite progress resembles retrograde motion ; 
and therefore panting height, astonish’dthought, are 
strained and uncouth expressions, which a writer 
of taste will avoid. ; 
Another rule*regards this figure, that the pro- 
perty of one subject ought not to be bestowed 


upon another with which that property is incon-_ 


gruous. ’ 
KK. Rich. How dare thy joints forget 
~ To pay their awful duty to our presence? 
ie: a Ricwarb II. act 3. sc. 6. 


_. The connection between an awful superior and 
his submissive dependent is so intimate, that an 
/ attribute may readily be transferred from the ote 
to the other: but awfulness.cannot be so trans- 
ferred, because it is inconsistent with submission. 

Ficure of speech, as peculiarly distinguished 
from the above, and from those first referred to, 
is defined, ‘“‘ The using a word in a sense different 
from what is proper to its and the new or un- 
common sense of the word is termed the figurative 
sense. The figurative sense must have a relation 
to that which is proper; and the more intimate 
the ‘elation is, the figure is the more happy. 
How ornamental this figure is to language will 
not be readily imagined: by any one who hath 
not given it peculiar attention ; and therefore we 
shall endeavour to unfold its capital beauties and 
advantages, In the first place, a word used figu- 
Fatively, or in a new sense, suggests at the same 
time the sense it commonly bears; and thus it has 
the effect to present two objects; one signified by 
the figurative sense, which may be termed the 
principal olject} and one signified by the proper 
Sense, which may be termed accessory: the prin- 
-<ipal makes a part of the thought; the accessory 

is merely ornamental. In this. respect, a figure of 
speech is precisely similar to concordant sounds 
in music, which, without contributing to the me- 
lody, make it harmonious. 

To explain the matter by examples. Youth, 
bya figure of speech, is termed the morning of life. 
This expression signifies youth, the principal ob- 
ject which enters into the thought; it suggests at 
the same time, the proper sense of morning; and 
this accessory object, being in itself beautiful, 

and connected by resemblance.to the principal 
object,is not a little ornamental. Imperious ocean 
isan example of a different kind, where an attri- 
bute is expressed figuratively: togé@Mer with 
stormy, the figurative meaning of the epithet mm- 


Perious, there is suggested its proper meaning, viz. 


a 
the stern authority of a despotic prince ; and these 


two are strongly connected by resemblance. 


In the next place, this figure possesses a signal 


power of aggrandizing an object, by the following 

“Means, Words, which have no original beauty 

but what arises from their sound, acquire an ad- 

ventitious beauty from their. meaning: a word 

signifying any thing that is agreeable, becomes by 

that means agreeable ; for the agreeableness of 
‘VOL, IV. 


the object is communiéated to its name. This 
acquired beauty, by the force of custom, adheres 
to the word even when used figuratively; and the 
beauty received from the thing it properly signis 
fies, is communicated to the thing which it is 
made to signify figuratively. Consider the fore= 
going expression imperious ocean, how much more 
elevated it is than stormy ocean. 

Thirdly, this figure hath a happy effect by pre~ 
venting the familiarity of proper names. The 
familiarity of a proper name is communicated to 
the thing it signifies by means of their intimate 
connection; and the thing is thereby brought 
down in ovr fecling. ‘This bad effect is prevented 
by using a figurative word instead of one that is 
proper; as, for example, when we express the 
sky, by terming it the blue vault of heaven ; for, 
though no work of art can compare with the sky in 
grandeur, the expression, however, is relished, be- 


. Cause it prevents the object from being brought 


down by the familiarity of its proper name. 

Lastly, by this figure, language is enriched and 
rendered more copious; in which respect, were 
there no other, a figure of speech is a happy inven« 
tion, 

The beauties we have mentioned belong to every 
figure of speech. Several other beauties peculiar 
to one or other sort we shall have oceasion to ree 
mark elsewhere. See METAPHOR, 

Notonly subjects, but qualities, actions, effects, 
may be expressed figuratively. Thus, as to sub- 
jects, gates of breath for the lips, the watery kingdom 
for the ocean. As to qualities, fierce for stormy, 
in the expression fierce winter ; altus for profandus, 
altus puteus, altum mare; breathing for perspiring, 
breathing plants. Again, as to actions,-The sea 
rages, Time will me/é her frozen thoughts, Time 
kills grief. -An effect. is put for the.cause, as luz 
for the sun; and a cause for the effect, as donum 
labores for corn. The relation of resemblance is 
one plentiful- source of figures of speech; and no- 
thing is more common than to apply to one object 
the name of another that resembles it in any 
respect. Height, size, and worldly greatness, re- 
semble not each other; but the emotions they 
produce resemble éach other, and, prompted by 
this resemblance, we naturally express worldly 
greatness by height or size: one feels a certain 
uneasiness in seemg a great depth ; and hence 
depth is made to express any thing disagreeable 
by excess, as depth of grief, depth of despair: 
again, height of place, and time long past, pro- 
duce similar feelings; and hence the expression 
Ut altius repetam! Distance in past time, pro- 
ducing a strong feeling, is put for any strong 
feeling ; Nihil miki antiquius nostra amicitia: Short- 
ness with relation to space, for shortness with re- 
lation to time; Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fio: Suf- 
fering 4 punishment resembles paying a debt; 
hence pendere penas. In the same mater, light 
may be put for glory, sunshine’ for prosperity, 
and weight for importance, 

Many words, originally figurative, having by 
long and constant use lost their figurative power, 
are degraded to the inferior rank of proper terms. 
Thus the words that express the operation of the 
mind have in all languages been originally figura- 
tive: the reason. holds in all, that- when these 
operations came first under consideration, there 
was no other way of describing them but by what 
they resembled: it was not practicable to give 
them proper names, as may be done to objects 
that-ean be ascertained by the sight and tonch, 

SS 


FIGURE. 


A soft nature, jarring tempers, weight of woe, The cosines 


pompous phrase, beget compassion, assuage grief, 
break a vow, bend the eye downward, shower 
down curses, drown’d in tears, wrapt in joy, 
warm’d with eloquence, loaded with spoils, and a 
thousand other expressions of the like nature, 
have lost their figurative sense. Some terms there 
are that cannot be said to be altogether figurative, 
or altogether proper: originally figurative, they 
are tending to simplicity, without having lost alto- 
gether their figurative power. Virgil’s regina saucia 
cura is perhaps one of these expressions : with or- 
dinary readers, saucia will be considered as ex- 
pressing simply the effect of grief; but one of a 
Jively imagination will exalt the phrase into a 
figure. 

_ For epitomising this subject, and at the same 
time for giving a clear view of it, lord Kames 
gives a list of the several relations upon which 
figurés of speech are commonly founded. This 
list he divides into two tables; one of subjects ex- 
pressed figuratively, and one of attributes. See 
Elements of Criticism, vol. ii. p. 305. ' 


Lastly, though figures of speech have a charm- ~ 


ing effect when accurately constructed and pro- 
perly introduced, they ought, bowever, to be scat- 
tered with a sparing hand; nothing is more lus- 
cious, and nothing consequently more: satiating, 
than redundant ornaments of any kind. 

Figure of the Sines, Cosines, Versed-sines, 
Tangents, or Secants, &c. are figures made by 
conceiving the circumference of a circle extended 
out in a right line, upon every point of which are 
erected perpendicular ordinates equal to the sines, 
cosines, &c..of the eorresponding arcs ; and then 
drawing the curve line through the extremity of 
all these ordinates ; which is then the figure of the 
ee cosines, &c. See figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 3+ 
pl. 68. 


Construction of the Figures of Sines, Cosines, &c. 


Let ADL, &c. (fig. 1.) be the circle, AD an arc, 
DE its sine, CE its cosine, AE the versed sine, AF 
the tangent, GH the cotangent, CF the secant, 
and CH the cosecant, Draw aright line aa equal, 
to the whole circumference ADGBA of the circle, 
upon which lay off also the lengths of several arcs, 
as the arcs at every 10°, from 0 at a, to 360° at 
the other end at a; upon these points raise per- 
pendicular ordinates, upwards or downwards, ac- 
cording as the sine, cosine, &c. is affirmative or 
negative in that part of the circle; lastly, upon 
these ordinates set off the length of the sines, co- 
sines, &c. corresponding to the arcs at those points 
of the line or circumference aa, drawing a curve 
line through the extremities of all these ordinates ; 
which will be the figure of the sines, cosines, versed 
sines, tangents, cotangents, sécants, and cosecants, 
as in the figures. Where it may be observed, that 
the following curves are the same, viz. those of 
the sines and cosines, those of the tangents and 
cotangents, and those of the secants and cose- 
cants ; only some of their parts a little differently 
placed. 

It may be known when any of these lines, viz. 
the sines, cosines, &c. are affirmative or negative, 
i.e. to be set upwards or downwards, by ob- 
serving the following general rules for those lines 
in the Ist, 2d, 3d, and 4th quadrants of the circle. 


in the 1st and 2d are affirmative, 
in the 3d and 4th ~— negative: 


The sines 


in the 1st and 4th are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 3d negative: _ 
in the Ist and 3d are affirmative, 
. in the 2d and 4th negative : 
The cotangents in the Ist and 3d are affirmative, 

in the 2d and 4th —_—_ negative: 
The secants in the 1st and 4th are affirmative, 
in the 2d and 3d negative: 
The cosecants in the lst and 2d are affirmative, 

in the 3d and 4th _— negative: 
And all the versed sines are affirmative. 


The tangents 


and Area, &c. to each of these 


To find the. Equation 
~ Curves. 


Draw any ordinate de; putting = the radius 
AC of the given circle, s=ad or AD any absciss 
or arc, and y=de its ordinate, which will be ei- 
ther ‘the sine DE=s, cosine CI.=c, versed sine 
AE=v, tangent AF=¢, cotangent GH=z, secant 
CF=/f, or cosecant CH=c, according to the na- 
ture uf the particular construction. Now, from 
the nature of the circle, are obtained these follow- 
ing general equations, expressing the relations be- 
tween the fluxions of a circular are and its sine, Or 
cosine, &c. 
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And these also express the relation between the 
absciss and ordinate of the curves in question, each 
in the order in which it stands; where « is the 
common absciss to all of them, and the respective 
ordinates are s, c, v,t, 7, f/, and ¢ And hence the 
area, &c. of each of these curves has been found as 
follows: 

1. In the figure of the sines, when the fluxion of 
the area is found, its correct fluent gives 7° +r 


V/7—s!=72—re=rv, the rectangle of radius and 
versed sine, i.e. — or +, as s is increasing or de- 
creasing ; which is a general expression for the 
area, When s=o, as at a or J, this expression 
becomes 0, or 2r23 so that when ad becomes a 
quadrant, af, r? is the area of afg. 

The length of the line or figure of sines is equal 
to half the perimeter of an ellipse, whose axes are ’ 
to one another, as /2 to 1, and whose conjugate . 
axis is equal to the diameter of the circle, from 
which the line of sines is conceived to be gene- 
rated; as is ingeniously demonstrated by Mr. 
Wallace, R.M.C. at p. 187. No. 8, Leybourn’s 
‘Repository. 

9. In the figure of cosines, we have rs, the rect~ 
angle of the radius and sine for the general area 
adec; and when af is equal to a quadrant, the area 
becomes =r*. 
figure of the versed sines, we have 7 x 
or the area. When AD or ad is a 


S141 
314 6a oe 7? = the area 
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quadrant, this becomes 


afg. And when AD or ad is a semicircle, it be- 
comes 3°1416r?=the area alg in this figure. | 
4. In the figure of tangents, we have 7? x hyp. 


log. of £, for the area ade, When adbecomes a 


quadrant, the area afg becomes infinite. The same 
for the ficure of cotangents, beginning at f in-- 
stead of a. os 
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5. For the figure of the secants, we have r? x 
T+ WV 397? 


r 
expression is infinite when ad becomes the qua- 
drant. The same might be remarked respecting 
the figure of cosecants, beginning at Ff instead 
of a. 

Froin hence the meridional parts im Mercator’s 


hyp. log. of » for the area ade, which 


chart may be calculated for any latitude AD or’ 


ad: For the merid. parts are to the arc of latitude 
AD: : as the sum of the secants to the sum of as 
many radii, or :: as the area ade : to ad x radius 
gc or ADx AC in the 1st figure. See Emerson’s 
Miscellanies, p. 232, &c. 


To Figures. v. a. (figuro, Latin.) 1. To 
form into any determinate shape (Dryden). 2. 
To show by a corporeal resemblance (Spen.). 
3. To cover or adorn with figures (Shukspeare). 
4. To diversify ; to variegate with adventitious 
forms or matter (Shahspeare). 5. To*represent 
by a typical or figurative resemblance (Hooker. 


Donne). 6. To image in the mind (Temple). 


7. To prefigure; to foreshow (Shakspeare). 8. 
To form figuratively; to use in a sense not 
literal (Locke). 9. To note by characters 


(Dryden). 

FI/GURE-FLINGER. s. (figure and Sling.) 
A pretender to astrology (Collier), 

FILA/CEOUS. a. (from filum, Latin.) 
Consisting of threads (Bacon). 

FULACER. s. ( filazariue, low Lat. filum.) 
An officer in the Common Pleas, so called be- 
cause he files those writs whereon he makes 
process (Harris). 

. FIILAGO. Cotton-weed. In botany, a 
genus of the class syngenesia, order polygamia 
necessaria. Receptacle chaffy; downless; 
calyx imbricate ; florets of the margin seated 
among the scales of the calyx. One species 
only; a white woolly plant of the south of Eu- 
trope, with sessile and nearly stensless flowers. 

FILAMENT, in botany, —filamentum, 
(filum, a thread). ‘The thread-like part of the 
stamen, supporting the anther, and connecting 
it with the flower. Pars elevans adnectensque 
antheram. ; 

_ Filaments, in the same flower, are: 1. 
Equal, or all of thesame length. 9. Unequal, 
or of different lengths. 3. Connate, or united. 
4. Alternate. Most filaments are simple; some 
few. are bifid; and others tricuspidate, or broad 


_FILANDERS, in falconry, a disease in 


hawks, &c. consisting of filaments of coagu- 


lated blood ; occasioned by the rupture of some 
vein, by which the blood is extravasated, and 
hardens into cords, which inflame and become 
painful. 
_FILanvers, in the same science, are also 
worms as small as thread, and about an inch 
long, that lie wrapt up in a thin skin or net, near 
the reins of a hawk, apart from either gut or 


gorge. This malady is known by the hawk’s. 


poverty; by ruffling her tail; by her straining 
the fist, or perch, with her pounces; and, last- 
ly, by croaking in the night, when the filan- 

ers prick her. The disease usually proceeds 


. FIL 
from bad food; and reay be remedied by giving , 
I 


the hawk a clove of garlic. ; 

FILARIA, in zoology, a genus of the class 
vermes, order intestina. Body round, filiform, 
equal, and quite smooth; mouth dilated, with. 
a roundish lip, Eighteen species : 

A. Infesting mammals, 

— birds. 
insects when perfect. 

D, ———— insect larves. 

_ The division A. found in different varieties 
in man, the cellular membrane of the horse, in 
the lion, the martin, and the hare. 

B. In hawks, owls, crows, storks, and poul- 
try. C. In the scarabeus fimetarius ; silpha _ 
obscura, carabas, and gryllus. D. In the pa- 
pe artice ; p. betule; p. quercus ; sphinx 

uphorbiz ; phalena caja; ph. quercus ; ph. 
pellionella; found under the skin of the larves, 
and very destructive to them; sometimes soli« 
tary, and from four to seven inches long. The 
species chiefly worthy of notice is 

F. medinensis, of the division A, is the dra- 
cunculus or Guinea-worm. Body entirely pale 
yellowish. It inhabits both the Indies, and is 
frequent in the morning dew, whence it enters 
the naked feet of the slaves, and creates the 
most troublesome itchings, generally accompa-__ 
nied with inflammation and fever. It must be 
cautiously drawn out by means of a piece of 
silk tied round its head: for if, by being too 
much strained, the animal should break, the. 
part remaining under the skin grows with re- 
doubled vigour, and often, occasions a fatal 
inflammation. It is frequently twelve feet 
long, and not larger than a horse-huair. ey 

FILBERT, or Fitpert-Tree. See Coe 
RYLUS. 

To FILCH. v.n. To steal; to take by 
theft; to pilfer. Usually spoken of petty thefts 
(Gay). 

_FIULCHER. s. (from filch.) 
petty robber. 

FILE. s. (jfile, Fr. ; Jjilum, a thread, Lat.) 
1. A thread: not used (Wotton). 2. A line 
on which papers are strung to keep them in 
order (Bacon). .3. A catalogue; roll; series. 
(Shakspeare). 4. A line of soldiers ranged one 
behind another. 5. (¢eol, Saxon.) An instru-: 
ment to rub down prominences (Moxon). 

Fries (Manufactory of). Many useful 
tools have been invented for performing me- 


Cc, —— 


A thief; a 


chanical operations, which consist of a num- 


ber of wedges or teeth, whith may be conceiv- 
ed to stand upon, or rise out of a flat or curved 
metallic surface. When these teeth are form-= 
ed upon the edge ofa plate, the instrument is. 
called a saw ; butwwhen they are formed upon 
a broad surface, it constitutes what is known: 
by the name of a file. The comb-makers and 
others use a tool of this description, called a 
quonet, having coarse single teeth, to the num- 
ber of about seven or eight in an inch. Fine 
tools of the same kind, namely, with single 
teeth, are called floats. When the teeth are - 
crossed they are called files; and when instead 
of the notches standing ina right line, a num- 
ber of single individual teeth are Nery all over 
2 
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the surface, it is calleda rasp. As the art of 
making files is nearly the same in its practice 
with regard to all the great variety of forms in 
which ihey are made, we shall confine our de- 
scription to that of the flat file. 

Very little need be said in explanation of the 
method of forging these articles. ‘They are 
usually made of steel, or more rarely of iron, 
case-hardened. The forged files are brought 
to a flat surface on the grindstone, and are then 
ready for the file cutter. This artist is provided 
with a great number of chisels, consisting each 
of a piece of steel of moderate thickness, hav- 
ing a straight edge, of greater length than the 
height of the chisel, the back of which termi- 
nates in a blunt angle or point inthe middle of 
its length, upon which the blows are struck 
with a hammer of about five or six pounds 
weight, for middling sized files, having its head 
all on one side of the stem, so as to resemble 
the capital letter L, in order that it may by its 
own weight naturally dispose itself with the 
face downwards. The file is placed upon a 
plate of lead on a small low anvil, close to 
which the workman sits, and on the left side of 
the block of the anvil are fastened the two ends 
ofa leather strap, which he brings over the file, 
and by putting his right foot into the loop, 
holds it steadily in its place. In this situation, 
taking the chisel between his left finger and 
thumb, he applies its edge across the file, where 
the cuts are to begin at the point, and gives it 
a blow; the direction of the cut being inclined 
towards the tang, or that end of the file which 
is to go into the handle. Immediately after 
this commencing operation, he lifts the chisel, 

laces its edge behind the other cut, and slides 
it forward till he feels it bear against the bur or 
protuberancy of the former cut, at which in- 
stant he gives the second blow ; a third ts re- 
peated in like manner, and by a continuance of 
the same proceeding, 


notches, each of which presents an elevated 
sharp edge. The distance between stroke and 
stroke, or which is the same thing, the coarse- 
ness of the file, depends entirely upon the vio- 
lence of the blow, by which the-bur is raised 
to a greater or a less height; but it is not diffi- 
cult with so weighty a hammer, after a very 
little practice, to give the strokes with great uni- 
formity of impulse, and to repeat them with 
such frequency as to perform this apparently 
delicate work with great speed and precision. 
The coarsest files have about ten or twelve cuts 
in the inch of length, and the very finest have 
upwards of two hundred. 

As soon as the whole surface of the file has 
been thus cut, the workman files the bur off 
with a small file, so as to leave very little more 
of the stroke than what has entered below the 
original surface ; and then proceeds to give the 
second or cross cut, forming an angle of about 
sixiy degrees, with the first range of strokes. 
Thé intention to be answered by filing off the 
first edges to afford a more even surface for cut- 
ting the second, which is done exactly in the 
sanré manner as the first range, and likewise 


. 


the whole surface at’ 
length becomes covered with single strokes or 


to give a suitable figure to the small teeth or 
lozenge-shaped prominences, which stand up 
upon the face of the file after the cutting 1% 
completed. If this filing off were to. be omit- 
ted, the teeth would be pointed and irregular, 
whereas the useful and durable figure is that of 
a small rounded chisel or gouge. 

It may be remarked, upon examining a file, 
that the first cut is always made more slantwise 
than the second. 
small teeth would all lie behind one another, 
in rows in the direction of the length of the 
file, which would make corresponding grooves 
in the face of any piece of work, that might be. 
to be filed, instead of leaving the workman at 
liberty to vary his strokes, as is necessary when 
a flat surface is to be produced. ; ' 

. When the file is cut and finished on both 


sides, and on one or both edges, as may be re= — 


quired, it is ready for hardening, which is a 
»chemical operation of some skilj and ingenuity. 
The heat is given in a furnace, where the work 
can be regularly disposed, and for fine work @ 


muffle is used. The file is first exposed to a. 


low degree of ignition, which burns off any 
greasy or other matter that might adhere to its 


surface. Itis then dipped, cold, in the grounds: — 
or thick sediment of beer, and while wet into a_ 


powder made of burned or parched horn, or 


leather, or other coally-animal matter, and of 


If this were not done, the. 


common salt, and in this state speedily dried by . 


exposure to heat. Any other mucilege which. 
could be afforded at a moderate price would 
probably answer the same purpose as the beer 
erounds, The file being then put into the ig- 
nited muffle, smokes and soon becomes red- 
hot, being not only defended from oxydation, 
by the covering of fused salt, and animal coal, 
which envelopes it on all sides, but being even 
rendered more steely upon its surface by the 
absorption of carbon. As soon as it has ac- 
quired the low red heat called cherry-red, it is 
taken out and planged into pure cold water, 
which instantly cools it, and renders it very 
hard. pe. “4 

-There are several variations adopted in the 
hardening process by different workmen, by 
means of which they differ in their success. 
Some file-makers, as well as gunsmiths and 
locksmiths, produce the indented effect so com- 


pee, that the whole surface of their work 


as a beautiful dull-grey aspect, every where 
alike ; whereas, other operations produce coally 
spots, which are obliged to becleaned off. The 
files, when quite dry and clean, are slightly 
oiled and kept in oiled paper. ee 

The simple operation of file-cutting seems to 
be of such easy performance, that it is not at 
all to be wonuered at that machines for this 
purpose should have been very early invented. 
Mathurin Jousse, in La Fidelle Ouverture de 
TP Art de Serrurier, publistied at La Fleche, in 
Anjou, in 1627, gives a drawing and descrip- 
tion of one, in which the file is drawn along 
by shifts by wheel-work, and the blow is given 
by a hammer, which is tripped’by the ma- 
ohinerst There are several in the Machines 
apptouvées jar l’Academie Royale de Paris ; 
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and one-in the American Philosophical Trans- 
actions, described also in the 2d volume of 
ASregory’s Mechanics. Mr. William Nichol- 
son took out a patent in August, 1802, for im- 
proved machinery in the manufacture of files, 
ahe specification of which is published in the 
ila of Arts, &c. vol. 2. N. 5. 
' The principal requisites in a machine for 
file-cutting are, that the -file should be steadily 
supported, and the chisel adapted to the face 
without any unequal bearing. Files are, how- 
ever, for the.most part, cut by hand ; and the 
chief reasons are, 1, The cut by hand is, from 
its very nature, exactly of the depth the bur de- 
amands ; whereas, in a machine, if the stroke 
‘be not nicely adapted to the shift, the file may 
‘be either shallow-cut, or its bur may be thrown 
4too.close:by an over heavy stroke ; and, 2. In 
machine-cut files, there must always bea piece 
left at.the beyinning, at each coruer, which re- 
quires to be cut off before hardening. This 
may be remedied in the machinery, but it has 
not yet been done. (British Encyclo.) 
| To Five. v. x. (from filum.) A thread. 1. 
‘To string upon a thread or wire (Arbuthnot)« 
2. (from yeolan, Saxon.) ‘To cut with a file 
{Ray). 3. To smooth ; to polish (Shaksp.). 
4. (from filan, Saxon.) ‘To foul; to sully 
(Shakspeare). 
To Fie. v.n. Tomarch ina file, not abreast, 
but one behind another (Blackmore). 
F1LLeE-F1sH, inichthyology. See BALIsTEs. 
FVLECUTTER. s. (file and cutter.) A 
maker of files (Moxon). . 
FI’LEMOT. s. (from -feuille morte, a dead 
leaf, French.) A brown or yellow-brown co- 
lour (Swift). , 
FI/LER. s. (from jfile.) One who files; one 
who uses thie file in cutting metals. 
\ FVLIAL. a. (filial, Fr. filius, Latin.) 1. 
Pertaining, to a son ; befitting a son (Sidney). 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a son 
, { Milton). Fs 
» FILIA‘TION, s. (from filius, Latin.) The 
relation of a-son to a father; correlative to 
paternity (Hale). 
+ FILIBEG. See Patiisec. 
— FILLCES, Ferns. The fourth family; and 
the sixth great tribe or nation, in Linnéus’s 
general distribution of vegetables. ‘The first 
order of the class cryptogamia in his artificial 
system. The sixty-fourth order in his frag- 
ments of a natural method: and the fifly-fifth 
of his natural orders, at the end of gen. plant. 
_ FILIFORM. (filiformis.) In _ botany, 
thread-shaped. Of equal thickness from top 
_ to bottom, like a thread. Applied to peduncle, 
filament, style, and ~aphaates It seems more 
elegant to use filament and filiform, than to 
translate them by thread, and thread-shaped. 
FILINGS. s. (from file.) Fragments rubbed 
off by the action of the file. 
FILIPENDULA. ( fillipendula, from filum, 
a thread, and pendeo, to hang, so named be- 
cause the numerous bulbs of its root hang as it 
-were by small threads). Saxifraga rubra. Drop- 
wort. “The root of this plant, spirza filipen- 
dula; foliis pennatis, foliolis uniformibus ser- 
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ratis, caule herbaceo, floribus corymbosis of 
Linnéus, possesses adstringent, and it is said 
lithontriptic virtues. It is seldom used in the 
practice of the present day. See SPirma. 

FILIX. (filix.) Male polypody, or fern, 
Polypodium filix mas of Linnéus. The root 
of this plant has lately been greatly celebrated 
for its effects upon the tenia solinm. or 
broad tape-worm. Madame Nouofer ecquir- 
ed great celebrity by employing it as a spe- 
cific. This secret was thought of such rm- 
portance \by some of the principal physicians 
at Paris, who were deputed to make a 
complete trial of its efficacy, that it was pur- 
chased by the French king, and afterwards 
published by his order. The method of cure 
is the following: After the patient has been 
prepared by an emollient clyster, and a supper 
of panada, with butter and salt, he is directed 
to take in the morning, while in bed, a dose of 
two or three drachms of the powdered root of 
the male fern. The powder must be washed 
down with a‘draught of water, and two hours 
after a strong cathartic, composed of calomel 
and scammony, is to be given, proportioned to 
the’ strength of the patient. If this do not 
operate in due time, it is to be followed by a 
dose of purging salts, and if the worm be not 
expelled in a few hours, this process is to be 
repeated at proper intervals. Of the success of 
this, or a similar mode of treatment, in cases 


of tenia, there can be no doubt, as many proofs 


of it in this country afford sufficient testimony ; 
but whether the fern-root or the strong cathar- 
tic be the principal agent in the destruction of 
the worm may admit of a question. 

Frurx ra@mina. The female fern. The 
plant which is thus called in the pharmacopeeias 
is not the polypodium filix foemina, but the 
pteris aquilina ; frondibus supradecompositis, 
foliolis pinnatis pinnis lanceolatis, infimis pin- 
natifidis, superioribus minoribus of Linnéus. 

The root is esteemed as an anthelmintic, and 
is supposed to be as efficacious in the destroy- 
ing the tape-worm as the root of the male-fern. 

Fitix MAs. See Firrx. 

To FILL. v. a. (gyllan, Saxon.) 1. To-store 
till no more can be admitted (John), 2. To 
store abundantly (Milton), 3. To satisfy 5 to 
content (Cheyne). 4. To glut; to surfeit 
(Shakspeare). 5. To Fiuy out. To pour out 
liquor for drink. 6, To Fitz owt. To extend 
by something contained (Dryden). 7. To 
Fituup. To makefull (Pope). 8. To Fit 
up. To supply (Addison). 9. To Fru up. 
To occupy by bulk (Burnet). 10. To FILt 
up. To engage; to employ (Shakspeare). 

To FILc. v.n. 1. To give to drink (Shak)- 
speare). 2. To grow full. 3. To glut; to 
satiate (Bacon). 4. To Five up. ‘To grow 
full (Woodward). 

Fit. s. (from the verb.) 1. As much as 
may produce complete satisfaction (Fairfax). 
2. The place between the shafts of a carriage 5 
the thill (Mortimer). } ; 

FILLAGREE, FivieREE, or FILiGRANE, 
work, a kind of enrichthent on gold or silver, 
wrought delicately, in manner of little threads. 
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or grains, or both intermixed... The word is 
compounded of fil or filum, thread, and gra- 
num, grain. In Latin itis called filatim elabo- 
rabum opus, argenlum, aurum. 

There is no manufacture in any part of the 
world that has been more admired and cele- 
brated than the fine gold and silver fillagree of 
Sumatra: and what renders it’ a matter of 
greater curiosity is the coarseness of the tools 
employed in the workmanship, and which, in 
the hands of an European, would not be 
thought sufficiently perfect for the most ordi- 
nary purposes. The whole of this ingenious 
process is circumstantially related in Marsden's 
Account of Sumatra, p, 141. 

The work usually executed by young ladies in 
this country under the title of fillagree, and of 
which tcaecaddies, vases, work-baskets, &c. 
are constructed, is formed of narrow slips of 
coloured paper gilt at the edges, and curiously 
rolled up and glued in various fanciful forms, 
with the gilt edge outwards. 

FULLER. s. (from fill) 1. Any thing that 
fills up room without use (Dryden). 2/One 
whose employment is to fill vessels of carriage 
(Mortimer). 

FULLET. s, (filet, French.) 1. A band 
tied round the head or other part (Dryden). 


2. The fleshy part of the thigh: applied com- 


monly to veal (Dryden). 3. Meat rolled to- 
gether and tied round (Swift). 

FILLET, or FIvet, in architecture, denotes 
a little square member or ornament used in 
divers places and on divers occasions, but gene- 
rally asa sort of corona over a greater moulding. 

Frivet, in heraldry, a kind of orle or bor- 
dure, containing only a third or fourth part 
of the breadth of the common bordure. It is 
supposed to be withdrawn inwards, and is of a 
different colour from the field. It runs quite 
round, near the edge, as a lace over a cloak. It 
is also used for an ordinary, drawn like a bar, 
from the sinister point of the chief, across the 
shield, in manner of a scarf. 

_FIiLyeets, in the manage, the loins of a 
horse ; seated above the flank, beyond the last 
rib, and in a transverse line with the hip-bone. 
A horse long in the back, narrow across the 
loins, and tucked up (greyhound like) in the 
carcase, is said to be badly made in the fillets, 
or, in other words, weak in the loins.. 

To Fiftuer. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
bind with a ‘bandage or fillet. 2, 'To adorn 
with an astragal (Exodus). ; 

To FYULLIP. v. a. To strike with the nail 
of the finger by a sudden spring (Bacon). 

Fi'yuip. s.A jerk of the finger let go from 
the thumb. aro 

FILLY, the female produce of a horse and 
mare : she is called a filly foal, the first year; a 
: nob the second ; and a filly till four years 
old. t Be oie 

FILM. s. (rylmepa, Saxon.) A thin pellicle 
or skin (Graunt). | a ane 

Yo Fitm. y. a. (from the nonn.) To cover 
With a pellicle or thin skin (Shakspeare). 

FILMER (Sir Robert), an English writer,’ 
born in Kent at:the beginning of-the 17th 
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century, and educated at Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. His works are; 1. The Anarchy of 
a limited and mixed Monarchy. 2. Patriareha 5. 
in which he strives to prove, that all govern- 
inent was at first monarchical, even: in the 
patriarchal ages... 3. The Freeholder’s Grand 
Inquest. He died about 1688. , 

FILMY. a. (from film.y Composed of thin 
membranes or pellicles (Pope). | 

To FULTER. v. a. (filtro, low Latin.) 1, 
To defecate by drawing off liquor by depending, | 
threads. 2. To strain ; to percolate (Grew). 

Fitter, or Fittre, in chemistry,. &c. a 
piece of woollen cloth, linen, paper, or other 
matter, some of which are in the form of hol- 
low inverted cones, used to filtrate or strain 
liquors through. The filter has the same use. 
and effect with repard to liquids that the sieve 
or searce has on dry substances. Filters are of 
two sorts. The first are simple pieces of paper 
or cloth, through which the liquor is passed 
without farther trouble. Thesecond are twist- 
ed up like a skain or wick, and first wetted, 
then squeezed, and one end put in the vessel 
that contains the liquor to be filtrated); the. 
other end is to be out, and hang down below 
the surface of the liquor: by means hereof the 
purest part of the liquor distils drop by.drop 
out of the vessel, leaving the coarser part be- 
hind. This filter actsasasiphon. 
Water is freed from various impurities b 
means of basins made of porous stones, throug 
which the water descends by percolation and 
becomes purified. But as filtering stones of 
this kind are not always to be readily procured, | 
other contrivances have been devised; one oF ~ 
two of which we shall here describe. 

A patent was granted to Mr. Joshua Collier 
of Southwark, for a, most ingenious method of _ 
filtering and sweetening water, oil, and every 
other liquid. The following is the contrivance 
which combines the application of meee 
with the antiseptic properties of charcoal.. Fisk 
oil is one of the liquids which he had particu- 
larly in view, to free it from every thing: dis- 
agreeable, either in taste, smell, or colour, to 
accomplish which he poured a quantity of oil 
into a convenient vessel, heated to the tempera 


_ ture of 120° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, adds 


ing caustic mineral alkali of the specific gravity 
of 1:25. He then agitated the mixture, afters 
wards allowing it to stand till the sediment 
subsided, and then drew it off into another ves 
sel, with a sufficient quantity of burnt charcoal 
finely powdered, and a small quantity of diluted 
sulphuric acid, to.decompose the saponaceous 
matter still suspended in the oil, when. the oil 
became clear at the surfaee; he then agitated 
the contents of this vessel, and left the coally, 
saline, and aqueous particles to subside ; after~ 
wards passing it through proper strainers, when 
it became quite transparent and fit for use. 
The principle of the improved filtering ma- 
chines consists in combining hydrostatic pres« 
sure with the mode of filtering per uscensum, 
which procures the peculiar advantage of caus 
ing the fluid and its sediment to take opposite 
directions... The filtering surface remains the 
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same, while the dimensions of the chamber in 
which the sediment is received may be varied. 
To adapt the machines to every purpose for 
which they are intended, chambers must be 
provided of various capacities, for the precipi- 
_ tated matter. The space required is very great 
with respect to the oil trade, and as all dimen- 
sions will be required occasionally, no particu-\ 
Jar limits can be fixed. For distilleries and 
breweries they may be smaller in proportion, 
and avery small chamber will be sufficient for 
domestic economy. If water is to be freed 
from noxious particles, it must be made to pass 
through an iron box in its way to the filtering 
_chamber, and the box must contain charcoal 
finely powdered ; the water is received into this 
box, and delivered by two apertures, which are 
opened and closed by cocks. Another part of 
the invention consists in filtering machines in 
the form of stills, in which charcoal may be 
repeatedly burnt after any fluid substances have 
passed through it, for the porpose of freeing 
them from noxious particles, or discharging 
their colouring matter. | | 

To the filtering apparatus of Mr. Collier, 
instruments are attached for discovering the 
comparative qualities of oils, which depend in 
sOme measure on their specific gravities ; sper- 
maceti oil, when compared with fish oils, be- 
ing as 875 to 920. ‘To do this a glass vessel of 
any shape most convenient is employed, with 
a glass bubble, and a thermometer. If the oil 
is pure, the bubble sinks, when the mercury 
risés to a particular standard. When sperma- 
ceti oil is impure, the bubble floats, though of 
the temperature required.. To determine the 
tendency of oils, used for burning, to congeal 
in cold weather, a freezing mixture may be 
put into a phial of thin glass, into which let a 
thermometer be immersed, and a single drop of 
the oil permitted to fall on the outside of the 
vessel, where it will instantly congeal. As the 
cold produced by the mixture decreases, let the 
temperature be observed, by the thermometer, 
at which the oil becomes fluid, and runs down 
the side of the glass. 

When we reflect on the method which na- 
ture pursues in the filtration of water, we find 


that such waters as descend from hills, though: 


passing through sand and rocks, are seldom per- 
fectly pure; but that those are the most limpid 
which, by ascending, ooze out near the foot of 
a mountain. The cause of this difference ap- 
pears to be owing to the circumstance, that if 
the water only descend through sand, the 
finest and most weighty foreign particles gradu- 
ally penetrate through the sandy strata ; on the 
_ contrary, when itis forced to rise through sand, 
all such ponderous ingredients settle at the 
bottom ; because, from their greater specific 
vity, they cannot ascend to the top. The 
lighter particles of fluids, consequently, in both 
cases remain in the upper strata of the earth or 
sand. 
From these considerations Professor Parrot, 
jun. of Paris, was induced to give his filtering 
machine the form represented in Plate 68. 


fig. 9, : 


‘ed, and rinsed in clean water. 


The principal part of the machinery consists 
of a square vessel, bent in the form of an in- 
verted syphon. ‘The curve may be circular, 
elliptic, or in any other direction. This vessel 
is filled with fine pure sand, till nearly the 
height of the dotted line x, y, which denotes 
the ascent of the water to D, whence it flows 
into the receiver. ‘The part marked A, B, 
should always project above this line, according 
to the size of the filtering machine. ‘To A, B, 
there is attached a woollen bag, which is open 
at the top, and the lower part of which touches 
the sand. It serves the purpose of collecting 
the coarsest impurities, and thus preserves the 
sand for a longer time from becoming foul. 
The bag, therefore, may occasionally be remov- 
It is evident 
that the water flows at A, through the bag into 
the filtre, and rises at the place marked D, 
which is considerably lower than the former. 
It affords a very agreeable sight to observe the 
most limpid fluid penetrating the uppermost 
stratum of sand, perfectly similar to that oozing 
from the purest natural spring. 

Professor Parrot remarks, that he procured 
a filtering machine made of block-tin, for as- 
certaining, by experiments, the purity, and 
quality of water that may thus be obtained in 
a given time. It consisted of the following 
dimensions : the small diameter B, E, was eight 
Paris inches; the large of the whole machine, 
eleven inches; consequently the thickness of 
the vessel A, B, was one inch anda half; the 
breadth of it, two inches and seven-eighths. The 

erpendicular height of the lower side, from C, 
its basis, to the rim D, whence the water is- 
sues, was four inches and one-twelfth ; the op- 
posite height of the mouth A, B, eight inches 
and three-fourths; and the height of the sand 
on the side marked D, was three inches and 
one-sixth. 

Although, in experiments of this nature, 
much depends on the relative size and purity 
of the sand, which necessarily afford different 
results, yet professor Parrot has, after repeated 
trials, déduced the following conclusions, which 
appear to be well founded. 

1. That the difference of the niveau, or water- 
level, has an essential influence,on the quantity 
of the purified water thus obtained. 2. That 
a prolongation of the stratum of sand does not 
considerably diminish the product of the filtre, 
but remarkably contributes to the purity of the 
fluid. 3. That if the water be forced to pass 
through the sand with increased velocity, it 
will be less pure than by allowing it a proper 
time for its passage; and, 4. That a machine 
of the dimensions above described will furnish 
about three quarts of water in an hour, or 
eighteen gallons in twenty-four hours. This © 
quantity, however, being too large in propor- 
tion to the size of the machine, it is advisable, 
either to lessen the difference of the water-fall ; 
or, which is still better, to prolong the stratum ~ 
of sand, in order to reduce the filtration of the 
water to half the quantity above stated, and to 
obtain it in greater purity. Thus, a filtering 
apparatus eighteen inches long from A to D, 
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two inches thick, and four broad, would afford 
every hour six pints of very pure water. If, 
therefore, so small a machine, containing a very. 
moderate stratum of sand, and requiring only 
a difference of two or three inches in the height 
of the water, furnishes a clear and pure fluid, 
it follows, that an apparatus on a larger scale, 
provided with a bed of sand fram five to six feet 
Bae and admitting of a difference from twelve 
to eighteen inches in the fall of the water, 
might be usefully employed in public wells,. 
hydraulic machines, and even in camps, for the 
supply of an army, . 

_ In the construction of large filtering ma- 
chines, professor Parrot justly observes, that 
they should not be extended in the direction 
A, ©, D, to a greater length than is absolutely 
neCessary ; as, in this case, they will not re- 
quire any considerable difference in the fall and 
rise of the water: on the other hand, their 
breadth and thickness may be accordingly in- 
creased. Thus the diameter of sucha ma- 
chine would still more resemble that of a 
syphon, 

A very simple filtering apparatus may be 
easily made by any common carpenter. It is 
nothing more than a vessel of wood in form of 
a frustuin of a square pyramid, of which the 
smaller end is to be downwards, and to have a 
grated bottom. Over this let there be laid a layer 
of charcoal, and upon that another of sand. The 
water thus strained through the sand and char- 
coal will be purified: and both sand and char- 
coal may be changed for fresh whenever the 
impurities they have detained are so accumulat- 
ed as to render such change necessary. 

FILTER is also a charm, supposed to have a 
virtue of inspiring love. The word is derived 
from 9.AJpov, which signifies the same thing, of 
grew, amo, I love. The Greeks, when their 
love was without success, had several arts to 

rocure the affections of their beloved. The 

hessalian women were famous for their skill 
in this as well as other magical practices. The 
means whereby it was effected were of various 
sorts ; it was sometimes done by potions called 
pinlpe, which are frequently mentioned in au- 
thors of both languages. Juvenal speaks 


thus : | 
** Hic magicus affert cantus, hic Thessala 
vendit 
Philtra, quibus valeant mentem vexare 
~) mariti.” | . 


Their operations were violent and dangerous, 
and commonly deprived such as drank them of 
their reason. Plutarch and Cornelius Nepos 
report, that Lucullus, the Roman general, first 
lost his reason, and afterwards his life, by one 
of them. ' 

FILTERING STONE. 
.and ARENARIUS. | > 

FILTH. s: (¢il8, Saxon.) 1. Dirt; nastiness 


See Marmor 


(Sandys). 2. Corruption ; grossness ; pollution. 


(Tillotson). , 
FIILTHILY. ad. (from filthy.)  Nastily ; 
foully ; grossly CL’ Esérange). ; 
FILTHINESS, s. (from filthy.) 1. Nasti- 


ra 


“FIN 


ness; foulness;  dirtiness (Sidney). 2. Cog 
ruption ; pollution (South), 


FILTHY. a. (from filth.) 1. Nasty ; foulis 
re (Shakspeare). . Gross ;. polluted (Dry- 


en). 
To FULTRATE. wv. a. (from filter.) To 
strain; to percolate (Arbuthnot). 8; fy 
FILTRATION, a process employed in 
pharmacy and chemistry to separate fluids from 
substances suspended in them. In many in- 
stances this is performed by throwing the whol¢ 
upon a conical bag made of any porous ma- 
terials, such as flannel, linen, or paper, which 
detains the solid part, and allows the fluid to 
pass through clear, When the quantity of 
materials is large, and the solid of a nature not 
easily to be suspended in water, a flannel or 
linen bag is preferable, as being more expedis 
tious than paper; and of flannel or linen the 


_latter is most adyantageoys where the liquor is 


required to be preserved, as the former is apt to 
soak up a large quantity ; while, when the 
solid residue. is the only yaluable part, asin 
filtrating the citrat of lime, formed by chalk 
and lemon juice, flannel answers as well, and 
is more speedy. | 
In small quantities, and where accuracy is 
required, the material of the filter is generally 
a square, thin, unsized paper, first. doubled 
from corner to corner, into a triangle, and the . 
latter again doubled into half the size, making 
another triangle. This when opened forms a 
paper cone, into which the liquor is poured, 
and which must be supported by being put into 
a glass funnel, f; ; 
The substances that cannot be filtered in the 
common way are those which act too power- 
fully upon the paper and other materials em- 
ployed. The concentrated acids and alkaline 
solutions are of this kind. Where it is required 
to filter these, which is not often the case, they 
must be poured through a stratum of coarsely 
powdered glass, or well washed white sand, in’ 
a glass funnel. - , 
FIY’MBLE HEMP. s. (corrupted from fe- 
male.) The light summer hemp, that bears no 
seed is called fimble hemp (IMortimer). 
FIMBRIE. (fimlria, quasi finibria, from 
Jinis, the extremity.) In anatomy. The ex- 
tremities of the Fallopian tubes. 
FIMBRIATE, jn botany; Frincep, 
which see. s . : 
FIN, in natural history, a well known part 
of fishes, consisting of a membrane supported 
by rays, or little bony or cartilaginous ossicles, - 
The number, situation, and figure of fins, 
are different in different fishes. As to number, 
they are found from one to ten, or more; with 
respect to situation, they stand either on the 
back only, the belly only, or on both; and as . 
to figure, they are either of a triangular, 
roundish, or oblong square form. Add to this, 
that in some they are very small; whereas, in 
others, they are almost equal to the whole body 
in length. . . 
Fin-FisH, in ichthyology. See BALzENa. 
Fin-rootep. a.. Palmipedous; . having 
feet with’membranes between the toes (Bro.), 


FIN 
-FUNABLE. a; (from fine.) That admits a 
- fine; that deserves a fine (Hayward). 

FIN AUS (Orontius), or Fine’, professor 

of mathematics in the Royal college at Paris. 
He was born in 1494, and early distinguished 
himself by a turn for philosophy and mathe- 
matics.” But, notwithstanding his great re- 
putation, he lived all his life in poverty, and 
left a family greatly distressed. He died: in 
1555. His works were printed in three vols. 
4to. 
_ FINAL, a. (final, French.) 1. Ultimate ; 
last (Milton). 2. Conclusive ; decisive (Da- 
vies), 3. Mortal; destructive (Spenser), 4, 
Respecting the end or motive (Collier). 

Fina causg. See Cause, 


FINAL LETTERS, among Hebrew gram- | 


marians, five letters so called, because they 
have a different figure at the end of words froin 
what they have in any other situation. These 
are caph, mem, nun, phe, tzade, all compre- 
hended in the word camnephatz, and which, 
at the end of words, are written thus, Tn tds 
/ 34,13 whereas, in any other situation, their 


é 


forin is thus, y, », 3, 2,24 on which account 
they are likewise called biform. Many of the 
modern oriental alphabets have, in like manner, 
different figures for several of their letters when 
finals: the Arabic alphabet gives a different 
form to almost every letter regarded as initial, 
final, or connected. | 

_ Fiwat, a town of Genoa, in Italy, seated 

on the shore of the Mediterranean. It was 

sold to the Genoese by the emperor Charles 
NVI. in 1713. It is30 miles S.W. of Genoa. 
Lat. 44.14 N. Lon. 8.4 E, 

FINALE, a town of Italy, in the Modenese. 
Lat. 44.46 N. Lon. 11.25 E. 

_ Fryace. (Italian.) A word signifying the 
_ last composition performed in any act of an 
_ Opera, or part of a concert. (Busby). ee 

_F IN ALT, in music, the seventh above 

G in alt. : 
FI’NALLY. ad. 1, Ultimately ; lastly; in 
Conclusion (Milton). 2. Completely ; without 
qTecovery (South). 
FINANCE. s. (French.) Revenue; in- 
come; profit (Bacon). 
F\NANCIER. s. (French.) One who col- 
Jects or farms the publie revenue, 
FIINARY. s. (from do fine.) The second 
forge at the iron mills. , 
| FINCH. $s. (fine, Saxon.) A small bird of 
which we have three kinds, the goldfinch, 
ehaffinch, and bullfinch. See FRINGILLA. « 
To FIND. v.a. (¢yn'dan, Saxon.) 1. To 
obtain by searching or seeking (Milton). 2. 
To. obtain something lost (Shakspeare). 3. 
To obtain something desired (Milton), 4.'To 
meet with ; to fall upon (Pope). 5. To know 
by experience (Cowley), 6. To come to; to 
attain (Milton). 7. To discover by study 
(Dryden). 8. To discover what is hidden 
(Cowley). 9. To hit on by chance ; to per- 
ceive by accident (Cowley). 10. To gain by 
any mental endeavour (Pope). 11. To remark ; 
to observe (Milton). 12. To detect; to de- 
prehend; to catch (Locke). 13. To reach; 
ho attain (Job), 14. To.meet (Cowley). 15. 


~ 


4. Refined; 


(Shakspeare). 


F.IN 

To settle; to fix any thing in one’s own Opie 
nion (Cowley). 16, To determine by judicial 
verdict (Shakspeare). 17.To supply ; to fur- 
nish (Bacon). 18. (In law.) To approve; as, 
fo find a bill. 19. To Finp himself. To be; 
to fare with regard to ease or pain (L’2str.), 
20. To Frxp out. To unriddle ; to solve 
(Hice.). 1. To Finp out. To discover some. 
thing hidden (Newton). 22. To Finy ont. 
To obtain the knowledge of (Dryden}. 93. 
Yo Finp out. To invent; to excogitate 
(Chronicles). 

FUNDER. s. (from find.) 1. One that 
meets or falls upon any thing (Shakspeare), 
2. One that picks up any thing lost (Cra- 
shaw). : 

FINDFA‘ULT. s. ( find and fault.) A cen- 
surer; acaviller (Shakspeare), et 

FINDHORN, a river of Scotland, which 
rises in Inyernessshire, and crossing Nairne- 
shire and the N.W. corner of Murtrayshire, 


forms a bay, to which it gives name, and 


which opens into the frith of Murray, at the 
town of Findhorn, . 

FINDY.. a. (gyn'o'g, Saxon.) Plump ; 
weighty ; firms solid: not used (Junius). 

FINE. a. (finne, French.) 1. Not coarse 
GSpenser). 2. Refined ; pure; free from dross 
(Ezra). 3. Subtile ; thin; tenuous (Bacon). 
subtilely excogitated (Temple). 
5. Keen; thin; smoothly sharp (Bacon). 6. 
Clear ; pellucid ; transparent (Jonson). 7, 
Nice ; exquisite ; delicate (Davies). - 8. Art- 
ful; dexterous (Bacon). 9g. Fraadulent ; sly ; 
knavishly subtle (Spenser). 10. Elegant ; 
beautiful in thought or, language (Dryden). 
11. Beautiful with dignity. 12. Accomplish- 
ed ; elegant of manners (elton). 13. Showy ; 
splendid (Swift). | a 

Fine. s. (gin, Cimbr.) 1. A mulet; a 
pecuniary punishment (Davies). 2. Perfalty 
3. Forfeit; money paid for any 
exemption or liberty (Pope). 4. The end; 
conclusion (fin, Fr.) (Sidney). 

Finez, in law, hath various applications. 
Sometimes it is used fora formal conveyance 
of lands or tenements, or of any thing inherit- 
able, being in esse éemporis finis, in order to 
cut off all controversies. Others define it to 
be a final agreement between persons, con- 
cerning any lands or rents, &c. of which any 
suit or writ is depending between them in any 
court, 

Fine, sometimes signifies a sum of money 
paid for entering-lands or tenements let by 
lease ; and sometimes a pecuniary mulct for an 
offence committed against the king and his 
laws, or against the lord of the manor, 

FINES FOR ALIENATION, in feodal law 
one of the attendants or consequences of tenure 
by vassalsbip. Knight-service, according to 
Blackstone, was that of fines due to the lord 
for every. alienation, whenever the tenant had 
occasion to make over his land to another, 
This depended on the nature of the feodal con- 
nection ; it not being reasonable nor allowed, 
that a feudatory.should transfer his lord’s gift 
to another, and substitute a new tenant to do 
the service in his own stead, without the con_ 


FIN 

sent of the lord: and, asthe feodal obligation 
was considered as reciprocal, the lord also could 
not alienate his seignory without the consent 
of his tenant, which cousent of his was called 
an attornment. This restraint upon the lord 
soon wore away; that upon the tenant conti- 
nued longer. For when every thing came in 
process of time to be bought and sold, the lords 
would not grant a licence to their tenants to 
aliene, without a fine being paid; appre- 
heuding that, if it were reasonable for the heir 
to pay a fine or relief on the renovation of his 
paternal estate, it was much more reasonable 
that a stranger should make the same acknow- 
ledgment on his admission to.a newly-purchas- 
ed feud. MN 

To Fine. v. a. (from the adjective.) 1. To 
refine; to purify (Jol). 2. To embellish ; to 
decorate: not used (Shakspeare). 3. 'To make 
less coarse (Mortimer). 4. ‘To make transpa- 
sent (Mortimer). 5. To punish with pecu- 
were penalty (from the substantive) (Locke). 
_ To Fine. v. x. To pay a fine (Oldham). 


To FUNEDRAW. v. a. (fine and draw.) 


One whose business is to sew up a rent. 

FINE-DRAWING or RENTERING, a 
dexterous sewing up or rejoining the parts of 
any cloth, stuff or the like, torn or rent in the 
dressing, wearing, &c. It is prohibited to 
finé-draw pieces of foreign manufacture upon 
those, of our own, as has formerly been prac- 
tised. See RENTERING. 

FI/NEFINGERED. a. (fine and finger.) 
Nice ; artful; exquisite (Spenser). 

FINELY. ud. (from fine.) 1. Beautifully ; 
elegantly (Addison). 2. Keenly; sharply ; 
with a thin edge or pojnt (Peacham). 3. Not 

coarsely ; not meanly; gayly (Bacon). 4. In 
small parts; subtilely ; not grossly (Boyle). 

FIV’NENESS. s. (from fine.) 1. Elegance ; 
beauty ; delicacy (Sidney). 2. Show ; splen- 
dour ; zayety of appearance (Decay of Piety). 
3. Subtilty; artfulness; ingenuity (Shaksp.). 
4. Purity ; freedom from dross or base mixtures 
¢Bacon). < 

FUNER. s. (from fine.) One who purifies 
metals (Proverbs). 

FI/NERY. s. (from fine.) Show ; splendour 
of appearance ; gayety of colours (Southern). 

Finery, in the iron works, is one of the 
two forges at which they hammer the sow or 
pig iron. 

Into the finery they first put the pigs of iron, 
placing three or four of them together behind 
the fire, with a little of one end thrust into it; 
where, softening by degrees, they stir and work 
them with long bars of iron, and expose at dif- 

_ ferent times the different parts to the blast of 
the bellows, in order to refine it as equally as 
possible, till the metal runs together with a 
round mass or lump, which they cail a half- 
bloom. They then take this out and give it a 
few strokes with their sledges; afterwards they 
carry it to a great heavy hammer, raised by the 
motion.of a water wheel; where, applying it 
dexterously to the blows, they presently beat it 
out into a thick short square. ‘This they put 
into the finery again, and heating it red-hot, 
they work it out under the same hammer till it 


FIN 


comes to be in the shape of a bar in the middle, 
but with two square nobs at the ends, which 
they call an ancony. It is then carried into 
the other forge called the chafery. 
FINEERING. See VENEERING. 
FINE’SSE.: s, (French.) Artifice ; strata- 


gem. 

FINGER. s. (gingen, Saxon.) 1. The 
flexible member of the hand by which men 
catch and hold (Keil). 2. A small measure of 
extension ; the breadth of a finger (Wilkins). 
3. The hand; the instrument of work (Wal.). — 

To Fi/nGer. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
touch lightly; to toy with (Grew). 2. To 
touch unseasonably or thievishly (South). 3. 
To touch an instrument of musick (Shak- 
spearey. 4. To perform any work exquisitely 
with the fingers (Spenser). . 

FINGER-BOARD, that thin, black covering 
of wood laid over the neck of a violin, violon- 
cello, &c. on which, in performance, the 
strings are pressed by the fingers of the left- 
hand, while the right manages the bow. 

FINGERED LEAF, in botany. See Dt- 
GITATE. 3 

FINGERING, in music, the disposing of 
the fingers in a convenient, natural, and apt 
manner, in playing any instrument; but more 
especially the organ and piano-forte. Just and 
true fingering are of the first importance to the 
musician; but can scarcely ever be attained, 
particularly with regard to the abovementioned 
instruments, without the directions of a skilful 
master. ; 

FI/NGLEFANGLE, s. (from fangle). A 
trifle: a burlesque word (Hudzbras). — 

FINGRIGO, in botany. See Prsonta. 

FINICAL. a. (from fine.) Nice; foppish 
(Shakspeare). 

FINICALLY. ad. Foppishly. 

FI/NICALNESS. s. (from finical.) Super- 
fluous nicety ; foppery. 

FINING. See CLartFICATION. 

‘0 FINISH. »v. a. (finir, Frenvh.) 1. To 
bring to the end purposed ; to complete (Luke). 
2. To make perfect (Broome). 3. To perfects 
to polish to the excellency intended (Black- 
more). 4. To end; to put an end to. 

FYNISHER. s, (from finish.) 1. Per- 
former ; accomplisher (Shakspeare). 2. One 
that puts an end; ender (Hooker). 3, One 
that completes or perfeets (Milton). | 

FINISTERRE, the most westerly cape or 
promontory of Spain, in g. 17 W, lon. and 42. 
51 N. lat. This cape is likewise the most 
westerly part of the continent of Europe. 

FiNISTERRE, a department of France, 
which includes part af the late province of | 
Bretagne. Its name corresponds to our word, 
the Land’s End, it being the most ik 
part of Fsance. Quimper is the episcopal — 
town. ih, 

FINITE. a. (finitus, Latin.) Limited ; 
bounded ; terminated (Brown). 

FI/NITELESS. a. (from finite.)* Without 
bounds ; unlimited (Brown). 

FI/NITELY. ad. (from finite.) Within 
certain limits; to acertain degree (Séilling.. 


FYNITENESS, s. (from finite.) Limitas 


FIR E. 


tion; confinement within 
(Norris). 

- FINNITUDE. s. (from finite.) Limitation ; 
confinement within certain boundaries (Chey.). 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, having 
the Gulph of Bothnia on the W. Russia on 
the E. the Gulph of Finland on the S. and 
Bothnia and Lapland on the N. The inhabite 
ants differ from the Swedes, both in their 
manuers and language. In the beginning of 
1793, a tract of land, of the circumference 
of 392,000 Swedish ells, suddenly sunk to the 
depth of 15 fathoms, 

FINLESS. a. (from fin.) Wanting fins. 

_ BINLIKE. a. (fin and like.) Formed in 
umitation of fins (Dryden). 

FVNNED. a. (from jin.) Having broad 
edges spread out on either side (Mortimer)... 

FUNNY. a. (from Jin.) Furnished with 
fins; formed for the clement of water (Black- 
more), 

FINOCHIO, in botany.. See ANETHUM. 

FINSCALE, in ichthyology. See Cy prt- 
‘NUS. 

FINTO, a term in music, applied to the 
preparation for a cadence which is not exe- 
cuted. 

FI’NTOED. a. (fin and toe.) Palmipe- 
dous; having a membrane between the toes 
(Ray). 

FIONDA, an ancient episcopal town. of 
Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey, Lat. 36. 45 N. 
Lon. 31. 57 E. 

_FIORENTINO, an episcopal town of 
~ Campagna di Roma, in Italy, belonging to the 
Ecclesiastical State. It is 44 miles S.E. of 
Rome. Lat. 41.46 N. Lon. 13. 97 E. 

FIORENZO (St) a maritime town of Cor- 
sica, near the gulph of the same name. Lat. 42. 
35 N. Lon. 9. 20 E. 

FIUPPLE. s. (from fibula, 
(Bacon). 

FIR-TREE. See Pinus. 

FIRE. s. (f¥p, Saxon.) 1. The igneous 

element (Dryden). 2. Any thing burning 
(Cowley). 3. A conflagration of towns or 
countries (Gra.). 4. Flame; light; lustre 
(Shakspeare). 5. Torture by burning (Prior). 
6. The punishment of the damned (Isaiah). 
7. Any thing that inflames the passions (Shak- 
speare). 8. Ardour of temper (Atterbury). 9. 
Liveliness of imagination ; vigour of fancy ; 
force of expression ; spirit of sentiment (Cow- 
ley). 10. The passion of love (Shadwell). 
11. Eruption or imposthumation: as St. An- 
thony’s fire. 12. To se¢ Fire on, or set on 
Fire. To kindle ; to inflame (Taylor). 
' To Fire. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
‘set on fire; to kindle (Hayward). 2. To in- 
flame the passions; to animate (Dryden). 3. 
To drive by fire (Shakspeare). 

To Fire. v.n. 1. To take fire; to be kin- 
dled. 2. To be inflamed with passion. 3. 'To 
discharge any firearms (Smith). 


Fire, in natural philosophy. Combustion ; 
the decomposition of combustible bodies accom- 
panied with light and heat. 

This definition agrees equally with the popular 


certain boundaries 


Latin.) A stopper 


idea attached to the term, and the sense in which 
it is employed in modern science. 

The word, however, has been used in various 
senses by philosophers of various schools; and 
hence, in works of close reasoning, has of late 
been generally exchanged for that of combustion ‘. 
as a term affording amore definite meaning, and 
one less liable to mistake, See the article Com- 
BUSTION. 

Wire, under this view of the subject, is neta 
substance, but a quality. It supposes an igneous 
or combustible body; it supposes such body to 
be consuming or wasting away by a new action 
introduced into it ; and it supposes this action to 
be attended with a copious emission of light and 
heat. All these may exist separately; but it is a 
compound operation resulting from the. union of 
the whole that alone produces combustion or fire. 

Heat may exist without fire, for water itself 
may be made to contain a very large portion of 
heat. In like manner, light may exist in a sepa- 
rate state; for many putrescent substances elicit 
light without any sensible change in their tem- 
perature; the female glow-worm secretes it from 
an organ near its tail, the fire-fly from its body 
generally, and the pausus sphzrocerus from the 
globules of its antennas; yet the light thus se-~ 
creted neither consumes the insect that secretes 
it, nor produces any sensible heat upon the ob- 
ject from which it is reflected. In the same man- 
ner the light of the moon is totally unconnected 
with fire; nor when collected by a convex lens 
into the most powerful focus do its rays manifest 
the least portion of sensible heat. The change 
produced in a combustible body in consequence 
of combustion, or its being set on fire, may also 
be produced by another cause, and occur with- 
out any emission of light or heat; but such a 
change cannot be called fire, because it takes 
place without the essential properties of fire, 
which are light and heat. It has, indeed, been 
called slow combustion, but even this term is highly 
incorrect ; for though the result is the same, the 
phznomena of combustion do not enter into the 
change: and hence, this last effect has, with 
much more precision, been of late years denhomi- 
nated deoxydation. The only body we are ac- 
quainted with that possesses all these sqparate 
powers in itself is the sun: for the sun is now 


clearly ascertained to emit three distingysets of 
rays; one set colorific, another calorific, and a 
third deoxydizing ; and hence, by different con- 
trivances, the sun may be made to enlighten with- 
out heating, to heat without enlightening, and to 
deoxydize without producing either of the other 
effects. 
- Under most of the old systems of philosophy, 
however, fire was employed not merely to ex~- 
press combustion, but in the sense in which the 
term heat or caloric is employed in the present 
day: and it was, on this account, necessary to 
distinguish the direct sense in which the term 
was used by some previous adjunct, and to de- 
scribe it as elementary or latent, and sensible or 
actual: and by such philosophers it was regard- 
ed in the same manner as caloric is for the most 
part regarded among ourselves; as a substapce 
sui generis, and not as a mere privation of cold in 
the ignited body. See the article Careric.. 
Such was the language of Democritus, Epicu- 
rus, and inost of the Greek philosophers: and 
such was thatof Boerhaave, Homberg, and Craw- 
ford before the term caloric was introduced into 
the philosophical yocabulary. It was conceived 
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to be a simple substance reared from a eombina- 
tion of primordial atoms uniting ina peculiar 
mode, like any other simple substance, and ren- 
dered obvious or sensible by aggregation. This 
tenet of the Epicurean philosophy, however, was 
‘controverted by Aristotle and the Peripatetics, 
who maintained that there was no such thing as 
elementary fire, but that heat is in every instance 
produced by 2 commotion of the elementary par- 
ticles of the heated body. ‘This latter tenet, to- 
gether with the general philosophy of Aristotle, 
descended to a very late period of European 
learning ; it formed a part of the creed of Bacon, 
Boyle, des Cartes, and Newion; and after a sleep 
of nearly a century, has again been in some de- 
gree revived by count Rumford and Mr. Davy. 
Fire in a sensible or collective state is well 

known to be one of the grandest agents of na- 
ture ; and for this very reason, perhaps, was re- 
garded amongst most nations in an early peried of 
-the world either as the creator and productive 
cause of all things, or, at least, as the substance 
from which the Creator produced all things. 
Hence the Persians, Ethiopians, Scythians, and 
Carthagenians, in the Old World, and the Mex- 
jeans and Peruvians in the New, paid divine 
honours to fire itself; or to the sun, which was 
esteemed the sublimest representation of this 
element. Zoroaster ordained the erection of 
pyrea or temples dedicated to fire throughout 
all Persia. And even the Hebrews imagined fire 
to be the grandest proof of the presence of 
the Deity. Under this symbol he appeared to 
Moses on Mount Horeb: and to the Hebrews 
‘at large on Mount Sinai, on the promulgation of 
the sacred law: and under this symbol he evinc- 
ed his protective presence every night, by assum- 
ing the form of a fiery pillar. And, impressed 
with this idea, the Jews were ever anxious to pre- 
serve it in a pure and active flame upon the na- 
tional altar. When, therefore, the Jews were 
borne away in captivity to Persia, the priests tock 
the sacred fire of the altar and concealed itin a 
dry cave, with which none but themselves were 
acquainted ; and where, on their restoration to 
liberty, the posterity of those priests found it on 
aheir return to Judea. (Maceab. ii. 1, 18.) Fire 
was regarded with an equal degree of vencration 
throughout Greece and Rome. Temples in every 
‘eity were erected to the goddess Vesta-—a name 
importing fire, whether derived from the Grecian 
sosid, or the Hebrew xmwn, and in every temple 
a lambent flame was perpetually burning over 
the altar. And even so late as in the third cen- 


tury of the Christian era, when Heliogabalus an- i 


ticipated his own apotheosis, and instituted the 
worship of himself over all the Roman empire, 
having erected a magnificent temple to his own 
‘divinity, he supplied its altar with sacred fire 
from the temple of Vesta, which he plundered 
for this purpose. ph 

We cannot be much surprised, therefore, 
that a belief so common among the people, should 
become a frequent doctrine among the philoso- 
phers ; and that all things should be supposed to 
originate from fire as an element, instead of from 
fireias a god. Such was the opinion of Heracli- 
ius, who rendered himself more celebrated than 
any other sage of the Pyrean school, by the elo- 
quent but obscure and dogmatic manner with 
which he wrote upon this subject. In modern 
times, the same tenet has been frequently started 
afresh; and if not pressed to the full extent to 
whieh it was carried by Heraclitus, exhibiting 


such intimate marks, of analogy and association 
as perpetually to remind us of the Heraclitaan 
system. Buffon supposed the whole earth to 
have been at first a complete body of liquid fires 
and to have consisted of a comet, and a portion 
of the sun’s exterior limb carried off by such 
comet, in consequence of its having given the sun 
an oblique stroke in the course of its orbit. At 


fits first origin, therefore, the earth, upon this 


system, was nothing more than a large vitreous 
mass in a state of fusion. This state of fusion 
constituted the chaos of which every nation has 
some tradition; and from the chaotic mass, as it 
became gradually cool, the earth in its present 
state was progressively developed. He conceived 
this operation to haye been the work of a multi- 
tude of ages, and endeavoured to reconcile the 
chronology of Moses with that of the Pundits of 
Hindustan, by conjecturing that while the former 
only begins his date from the period when the 
earth first became habitable, the latter calculate 
from ihe earliest origin of the globe in its state 
of liquid heat. ‘To detail the arguments whicin 
have been adduced in opposition to this and 
similar systems would engross too much time, as 
well as paper. We refer the reader, therefore, to 
the works of Woodward, Whitehurst, Howard, 
and Kirwan. : } 

Dr. Hutton published a theory of the earth 
about fourteen years ago, in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Transactions, in which, after contend- 
ing for the existence of an immense subterra- 
neous fire in its center, he endeavours to prove 
that every substance in contact with this fiery 
mass, is fused by its operation ; and when fused, 
raised by the violence of its heat above the level 
of the sea: that all the continents we have disco- 
vered, and the most solid strata of which they 
consist, have been thus formed; that new conti- 


“nents are perpetually rearing in the same man- 
ner from the wasting particles of those at present 


existing ; end that these new ones willascend and 


appear hereafter, when those now existing shall - 


have been entirely frittered away. This theory, 
which is in no small degree confused and, incon; 
sistent, has been attacked with ability and spirit 
by M. de Luc and Mr. Kirwan, who attribute all 
the phenomena of nature to aqueous solution ; a 


theory more minutely adverted to in various ~ 


notes in Book V, of Lucretius, where. the peet 
gives his own system of cosmology. sb ct 

M. de Marian has attempted to prove that the 
earth is infinitely more indebted for the heat.it 
receives, to its own central fires, than to the rays 
of thesun. He allows that this latter, by adding 
some portion of heat to the surface of the earth, is 
the immediate cause of the vicissitude of the sea- 
sons ; but asserts, that were it not for the conti- 
nual ascent of an immense quantity of subterra- 
nean heat, though the sun were perpetually to 
illuminate two-thirds of the globe at once, with a 
heat equal to that at the equator, the-entire orb 
would soon condense into one general mass of 
solid ice. 
too long and intricate for insertion. There is, 
however, much ingenuity in them, and they are 
to be found in the Hist. del’Acad. des Sciences, 


Vann. 1765. It is probably from this theory 


that Klopstock has drawn his beautiful machi- 
nery of an interior world in the earth’s center, 
in which reside the guardian spirits of the globe, 


and the souls of departed saints: itis a para- — 


dise, where celestial breezes blow, eternal splen- 


dour smiles, and the Almighty communicates, — 


His reasonings on this subject are_ 
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i" an especial manner; the Wonders of his provi- 


dence and grace to the beatified inhabitants. 


Here a sun, that neversets or rises, shines with. 
pure and uninterrupted radiance ; from the beams - 


of which the surface of the earth itseif is perpe- 
tually nourished and rendered fertile : 


Von ihr fliesst leben und wirme 
In die adern der erd empor. Die oberste 
; sonne ; 

Bildet mit dieser vertrauten gehulfinn den blu- 
migen frihling 

Und den feurigen sommer, von sinkinden $hal- 
me belastet, 

Und den herbst auf traubengebirgen. In ihren 
bezirken are: 

Ist niemals auf, und niemals untergegangen. 

. Messia’s Ges. 

From him, through all the veins of upper 
earth, 

Life flows, and heat. The sun above by him, 

His fixt associate, aided, deck’d with flowers 


Rears the young spring, the fiery summer. 


rears, 
Loaded with fruits, and autumn’s vine-clad 
realm. 
The bright horizon he for ever gilds, 
Nor sets, nor rises. 
Good’s Lucretius, Note on b. I. v. 693. 


Under all these systems fire is contemplated as 
in a sensible state, in a state of fusion or of com- 
bustion ; in both which it is, as we have already 
observed, rather a compound quality than an ori- 
ginal and unigneous element. 

The cause of this effect, the mode by whieh 
~ fire, as a quality, and moreespecially as a quality 

involving the three ideas of light, heat, and a 
wasting or consuming substance, is produced, is 
2 question that has not to this hour been satisfac- 
torily settled. We have entered at some length 
into the history of the different opinions that 
have been held upon this subject down to the 
system of Lavoisier, in the article Combustion, 
and have there hinted at a few of the objections 
that were offered to this elegant hypothesis upon 
its first appearance. The chief of these is directed 
against the tenet, that the light and heat trans- 
mitted during combustion, or fire in the popular 
acceptation of the term, are derived from the 
oxygen gass that is separated in the course of the 
operation either from the combustible body, or 
the air, or some other auxiliary material acting 
upon it, The objection that appeared to be fatal 
to this tenet was that the oxygen employed is 
often in a liquid or even in a solid state, and yet 
that a greater quantity of light and caloricare emit- 
ted than when it is employed in a gasseous state ; 
and the instances alluded to‘ were combustion 
taking place, upon an union of nitric acid with 
the essential oils of vegetables ; and the spenta- 
neous firing of gunpowder in close vessels. ‘i he 
difficulty was at first attempted to be remove by 
Brugnatelli, who conjectured that oxygen com- 
bines with bodies in two distinct states—some- 
times with, and at other times without, light aad 
caloric: that in its gasseous form it always re- 
tains these two bodies: but by no means always 
when combined with solid substances, though 


whenever it does the same result must necessarily 


follow in both cases, The conjecture is plausible, 
but still it is conjecture alone, and as such has 
been very far from proving satisfactory to any one. 
In the Journal de Chimie of Mcns Vans, vols. 1. 
and IIT. other explanations have becn offered, but 


as little to the purpose. Finally, Dr. Thompson - 
has proposed his improvement upon the theory, 
which is by far the best that has hitherto been ad- 
vanced, but which we forbear to enlarge upon, as 
we have already noticed it under the article Com- 
BUSTION. See also the articles Ligut, Oxvern, 
PHLOGISTON. 

Fire ars, are all sorts of arms charged with 
powder and ball, as cannon, musquets, carabines, 
pistols, blunderbusses, &a See Cannon, Gun, 
te . Peek. 

_ Fre arrow, is a small iron dart, furnished 
with springs and bars, together with a match im- 
pregnated with powder and sulphur, which is 
wound about its shaft. It is used by privateers 
and pirates to fire the sails of the enemy, and for 
this: purpose is discharged from a musket or a 
swivel-gun. The match being kindled by the 
explosion, communicates the flame to the sail, 
against which it is directed, where the arrow is. 
fastened by means of its bars and springs. As 
this is peculiar to hot climates, particularly the 
West Indies, the sails being extremely dry, are 
instantly set on fire, and the fire is conveyed to 
oe masts, rigging, and finally to the vessel it- 
self. 

FIRE BALL, in the art of war, a composition of 
meal-powder, sulphur, salt-petre, pitch, &ec. 
about the bigness of a hand-grenade, coated over 
with flax, and primed with a slow composition of 
a fusee. ‘This is to be thrown into the enemy’s 
works in the night time, to discover where they 
are ; or to fire houses, galleries, or blinds of the 
besiegers ; but they are then armed with spikes, 
or hooks of iron, that they may not roll off, but 
stick or hang where they are designed to have 
any effect. 

_ Fire (Balls of), in meteorology, a kind of lu- 
minous bodies, generally appearing at a great, 
height above the earth, with a splendour surpass- 
ing that of the moon; and sometimes equalling 
her apparent size. They generally proceed in this 
hentisphere from nortit to south, with vast velo- 
city, frequently breaking into several smaller ones, 
sometimes vanishing with a report, sometimes not. 
These luminous appearances no doubt constitute, 
one part of the ancient prodigies, blazing stars or 
comets, whica last they sometimes resemble in 
being attended with a train; but frequently, 
they appear with a round and well defined disk. 
The first of these, of which we have any accurate 
account, was observed by Dr. Halley and some 
other philosophers at different places, in the year 
1719. Krom the slight observations they could 
take of its course among the stars, the perpendi- 
cular height of this body was computed at about 
seventy miles from the surface of the earth. 
The height of others has also been computed, and 
found to be various; though in general it is sup- 
posed to be beyond the limits assigned to our at- 
mosphere, or where it loses its refractive power. 
‘The most remarkable of these on record appear- 
ed on the 18th cf August, 1783, about nine o’clock 
in the evening, It was seen to the northward of 
Shetland, and took a southerly direction for an 
immense space, being observed as far asthesouth- 
ern provinces of France, and one account says, 
that it was scen at Rome aiso, During its course 
it appeared frequently to have changed its shape; 
sometimes appearing in the form of one ball, 
sometimes of two or more; sometimes with a 
train, sometimes without one. It passed over 
Edinburgh, nearly in the zenith, and had then the 
appearance af a well defined round budy, exe 
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tremely luminous, and of a greenish colour ; the 
light which it diffused on the ground giving like- 
wise.a greenish cast to objects. After passing the 
zenith it was attended by a train of considerable 
length, which continually augmenting, at last obli- 
terated the head entirely ; so that it looked like a 
wedge, flying with the obtuse end foremost. The 
motion was not apparently swift, by reason of its 
great height; though in reality itmust have moved 
with crag repiaity, on account of the vast space it 
travelled over in a short time. In other places its 
appearance was very different. At Greenwich, 
we are told, that two bright balls parallel to each 
other‘led the way, the diameter of which ap- 
peared to be about two feet; and were followed 
by an expulsion of eight others, not elliptical, 
seeming gradually te mutilate, for the last was 
small. Between each two balls, a luminous ser- 
rated body extended, and at the last a blaze issued 
which terminated in a point. Minute particles 
dilated from the whole. The balls were tinted 
first by a pure bright light, then followed a ten- 
der yellow, mixed with azure, red, green, &c. ; 
which, with a coalition of bolder tints, and a re- 
flection from the other balls, gave the most beau- 
tiful rotundity and variation of colours that the 
human eye could be charmed with. The sudden 
illumination of the atmosphere, and the form and 
singular transition of this bright luminary, tended 
much to make it awful ; nevertheless, the amaz- 


ing vivid appearance of the different balls, and 
other rich collective parts, not very easy to-deli-— 


neate, gave an effect equal to the rainbow in the 
full zenith of its glory. vam 

Ingenious men have proposed various hypo- 
theses to account for these phenomena. See 
AEROLITHS. ss 


of wood kindled (L’£strange). 2. An incendiary ; 
one who infiames factions ; one who causes mis- 
chief (Bacon). 

FVREBRUSH. s. The brush which hangs by 

the fire to sweep the hearth (Swift). 
'. FIRE-COCKS, cocks fixed into pipes at pro- 
per positions, from which water may be drawn 
for the purpose of extinguishing fires. Chureh- 
wardens in London, and within the bills of mor- 
tality, are to fix fire-cocks at proper distances in 
streets, and written marks near them, and to keep 
in every house thus marked an instrument or key 
for opening the plug, and a large engine, and 
hand-engine for extinguishing fire, under the 
penalty of 101. 

All the laws relating to the prevention, &c..of 
fire, are reduced into one statute, and former sta- 
tutes repealed, by 12 Geo. IIT. cap. 73. 

FrrE-EATER, one who pretends to eat fire. 
We have a great number of mountebanks who 
have procured the attention and wonder of the 
public, by eating of fire, walking on fire, washing 
their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 
The most celebrated of these was our countryman 
Richardson, much talked of abroad. His secret 
ag related in the Journal des Scavans, of the year 
1680, consisted in a pure spirit of sulphur, where- 
with he rubbed his hands, and the parts that were* 
to touch the fire, which burning and cauterising 
the epidermis, hardened and enabled the skin to 
resist the fire: ‘ 

Firne-ENGINE, is a machine for extinguishing 


accidental fires by means of a stream or jet of _ 


water. The common squirting fire-engine consists 
of a lifting pump placed in a circular or cylindric 
vessel of water, and wrought by two levers tha; 


act always together. During the stroke, the quan™ 
tity of water raised by the piston of the pump 
spouts with force through a pipe joined to the 
pump-barrel, and made capable of any degree of 
elevation, by means of a yielding leather pipe, or 
by a ball and socket turning every way, screwed on 
the top of the pump. The vessel containing the 
water is covered with a strainer, which prevents 
the dirt and filth poured into it with the water 
from choaking the pump-work. Between the 
strokes of this engine the stream is discontinued, 
for want of an air vessel. ? 

The late improvements made on fire-engines 
have been very great ; but as we cannot pretend 
to specify them all, we shall merely describe one 
or two engines of the best construction; at the 


“same time admitting that others which we do not _ 


even mention have their respective degrees of 
merit. The engine invented by Rowntree and Co. 
is very ingenious on many accounts, as the reader 
will judge from the following descriptions, 

Fig. 1, in plate 69, presents an end view of the. 
working part of this engine, supposing the engine 
cut down the middle. A is a metal cylinder. B 

7a piston or plunger aeting in a circular direction 
by means of the levers CC, fixed upon the ends 
of its axis. DD, the lower valve boxes on the out- 
side the cylinder, with each a valve EE. ‘These 
boxes are large, and so constructed as to prevent 
the metal cylinder being clogged up with gravel, 
sand, or other dirt, which frequently is the cause of 
other engines being useless after working a short 
time. These boxes have each a clack door on the 


' outside, which screws off, for the convenience of 


_taking out the gravel, sand, or other dirt which 
may have collected there ; by which means the 


Mo engine is always kept in a working state. 
FI'REBRAND. s. (fire and brand.) 1. A piece — 


These clack-doors are shewn at A, fig. 2 
E the upper box with its valves FF. - G the air~: 
vessel. H the diseharge pipe, and I the pipe that 
conveys the water to the engine, commonly called 
the suction pipe. ae eS 4 

Fig. 3. represents a side view of the working 
parts, A the meta] cylinder. B the piston and 
axle. F the upper valve box. HH the discharge 
pipes covered with caps KK, which screw off 
when the engine is played, and the leather pipes 
and branches are screwed on. G the air-vessel. 
If the suction pipe. L,L,L,L, springs fixed to the 
side of the wood cistern. Fig. 4. is a perpendicular 
view, where AA represents the cylinder, B the 
piston and axle. D, D, the valve boxes. C, C,,. 
C, C, C, C, C, C, the levers fixed on the piston, 
axle, and connected by the bars PP: OO being — 
the bearings for the piston axle. At fig. 2, the en- 
gine, in profile with its handle, &c. ready for 
working. M a wooden cistern. L,L,U,L, four 
springs firmly fixed to the side of the cistern on 
which the levers C, C, C, &c. strike. In work- 
ing, these springs help to return the stroke, so 
that the arms of the men employed are effectually 
relieved from that heavy shock attendant on the 
use of other engines, | P the bars which connect. 
the levers C, C, C, &c., and at a small distance 
from which the wooden handles N, N, aré fixed. 
K, K, the caps on the discharging pipes, which 
are to be taken off, in order to fix on the leather 
pipe or branches, when the engine is to be put in 
action. On trial, this engine has given very 
great satisfaction. t 

A very ingenious and useful fire-engine, invent- 
ed by Mr. Benj. Dearborn, is described in the 
Trans. of the American Academy, for 1794: we 
extract the following -particulars.—Fig. 6, plate 
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69; A B, and CD, are the edges of two planks, 
confined together by four bolts: al, and c d, are 
two cylindrical barrels, in cach of which a piston, 
with a valve, is fastened to the spear e, and is 
moved up and down alternately by the motion 
of the arms EE. Beneath each barrel a hole is 
made through the plank A B, which is covered 
with a valve. The arms E E, are suspended on 
the common centre f: there are also arms paral - 
lel to these on the opposite side ; g g are the ends of 
the handles which are fastened across the ends of 
the arms. At ha bolt goes across, from arm to arm, 
to which the piece i, k, is affixed, and on which 
it plays; the lower end of this piece is fastened 
to the top of the spear e.—G, l, f, is a standard 
for the purpose of supporting the arms, to which 
there is a correspondent one on the opposite side; 
both are notched into the edges of the planks, 
where they are secured by a bolt, which passes 
through them at 7, and has a nut or forelock on 
the opposite side. H 1, H I, are square braces, 
answering the purpose of ducts, through which 
the water ascends from the barrels, passing 
through the plank at m.—K_ L, KL, are irons in 
the form of a staple, in order to confine the 
braces : the lower ends of these irons meet, and 
are secured by a bolt passing through them, and 
M N, @ a, which is a piece that goes up througha 
mortice in the centre of the planks. This piece 
is square from the lower end, till it reaches the 
top cf the braces; whence they become cylindri- 
cal to the top, the upper end being perforated 
sufficiently low down, in order to communicate 
with the braces. O P, is an iron ring, that sur- 
rounds the tube, and has two shanks which ascend 
through the head, with screws on the top at 
P» 4-7, s, is a ferule nailed round the tube. 

Fig. 7. is the same engine ; the arms and stand- 
ards being taken off, in order to delineate more 
clearly the mode of securing the braces; an ob- 
ject which is completely effected by a wedge driven 
into the mortice a: beneath the upper plank 4, is 
a hole for admitting a passage to the bolt, which 
secures the standards. In this figure, a side view 
of the head is given, with the pipe in a perpendi- 
cular direction. 

The machine is confined within a box, set on 
wheels, as in the common fire-engines. The whole 
is made of wood, excepting the spears of the 
pumps and a few bolts, &c. The advantages of 
this machine are, that it can be made in any place 
where common pumps are manufactured ; the in- 
terior work will not exceed one-fourth of the price 
of those which are constructed on the usual plan ; 
and that they are incomparably more easy to work, 
than the common ones; circumstances which 


strongly recommend the American fire-engine to . 


the attention of the public. 
FIRE-ESCAPE, a contrivance for the purpose 
of rescuing persons in imminent danger from fire. 
The fellowing is a description of some mathines 
for that purpose, sent tothe Lyceum of Arts, that 
the commission appointed to examine them might 
ascertain whieh of them might be executed on a 


large scale, and promised to answer the public 


expectation. re 

The first, which is raised by means of simple 
parallelograms, supports, at its upper extremity, 
a pulley, into which passes a cord, whereby men, 


Stationed on the cartiage, raise and lower a basket . 


intended to receive the persons who are in danger ; 
but the author has not considered, that. when this 
basket is charged, such a weight at the extremity 


of the parallelograms would be too great, and 
would infallibly break them : besides, when thus 
suspended, it would be impossible to bring off the 


sick and infirm. 


The second machine. consisted of a vehicle on 
four wheels; on planks across it are fixed the two 
first uprights, to which is attached a jointed lad- 
der, in an inclined position; and which is folded 
together when the machine is removed. Two other 
uprights, placed about two-thirds of the length of 
the vehicle, hold a grooved frame, in a vertical 
position, intended to support the ladders, when 
unfolded at their length, from the front to the hind- 
part of the carriage; being in length twenty metres, 
and inclined forty-five degrees ; so that in this. po- 
sition they rise in vertical height thirteen metres, 
or about forty feet. 

To the top of the last ladder is fixed a platform, 
for the purpose of receiving the sufferers. But 
this platform when charged, would break the Jad- 
der if it had not some support; for this purpose 
the inventor has ingeniously contrived a framing, 
that rises vertically up to the platform. ‘This 
framing stands on grooved planks, that cross the 
back part of the carriage, in such a manner, that, 
if the ladders are unfolded only in part, the fram- 
ing rises more horizontally in proportion, to sup= 
port the platform. 

Along this inclined ladder mounts a basket or 
box, by means of a cord that passes into a pulley 
attached to the top of the platform. This cord is 
pulled by men, stationed in the body of the ve- 
hicle. The chest or box sliding the whole length 
of the ladder, is calculated to afford a facility of 
escape to the unfortunate persons, whose strength 
on these occasions cannot be depended on. 

The principal defect of this machine is that of 
unfolding the ladders by means of cords, that are 
so liable to be entangled, and which, in moments 
so urgent as those of fire, might be attended with 
the most melancholy consequences. 

Another, not less material defect, is that of at- 
taching the platform to the top of the ladder; this 
platform would bend the whole ladder by its weight, 
and would strain the iron rods; it would be more 
adviseable to affix it to the upper part of the 
hinder framing. This machine, upon the whole, 
seemed too complicated. 

The third is made by the same hand, and is 
constructed in a waggon, of common width, four 
metres in length. From the middle of it rise two 
uprights, four metres in height, and firmly fixed ; 
their top supports an axis. ‘ 

A frame, turning on this axis, is placed hori- 
zontally when the machine is removed, and verti- 
cally for actual use. Along it are folded two other 
frames, which, when extended in a vertical posi- 


tion, rise to the height of sixteen metres, or about 


fifty feet, a height sufficient to reach the loftiest 
parts of houses. The parts of this framing are 
extended, by means of two cords, with pulleys, 
each of them being puiled. by one man ; in the 
sides of this framing are placed two hooks, by 
which it is fixed at the height required. _ 

The top supports a platform, which is firmly 
fastened to it; but as the frame rises to such @ 
great height, the platform, when charged, would, 
from its unsteadiness, be extremely dangerous, had. 
not the inventor ingeniously adapted two strong 
brass wires behind, and two others in the front of 
this platform. The two first run in a parallel di- 
rection to a capstan, placed in the back part of 
the waggon, and the two others to a capstan 
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in the front; by means of which the requisite ten- 
siou is given to the cords, and they firmly keep 
the framing vertical, in the same manner as the 
shrouds of a ship secure the masts in their position. 
These brass wires are very strong, and give the 
mecessary security to the platform, which will thus 
carry several persons without any danger of tot- 
tering; it may even be relied upon, that it is kept 
jn its position as steadily as it could be by wood- 
work. But these brass wires serve for another 

urpose; they are intended for the chests, or ve- 
cae: to slide down from the top of the platform 
to the bottom of the waggon, "and ascend in the 
same manner by means of cords that pass two 
pulleys, adapted to the platform; the cord of the 
chest belonging to the rear of the waggon is pulled 
by acapstan, fixed in the bottom of the waggon, 
and another by a wheel, which serves to regulate 
the velocity in descending. 

' This chest, raised to the platform, is particu- 
larly intended to receive the unfortunate people 
ready to perish in the flames, the women, the 
children, and the infirm, who are to be placed on 
steps made in the chest, which will descend down 
the brass wires, in.an inclined plane, without 
swing or shock: when landed at the bottom® of 
the waggon, it is opened before, and every assist- 
ance given the sufferers. . 

The second chest, which is inthe front of the 
waggon, is raised in the same manner to the top 
of the platform by means of a cord that passes 
into a pulley, adapted to the said chest; which 
cord is to be pulled by one or two men. 

This second chest, which contains steps like the 
first, is for raising up to the platform the persons 
employed on the occasion; it may likewise be 
used in any exigeney, for the same purpose as the 
first. 

‘These chests have rails to assist in descending 
into the inside, and hold two or three persons: 
each of: them is provided with four strong iron 
staples, through which pass the brass wires, thus 
keeping them perfectly steady in their course. 

Yhe platform has parapets, which fit to it ac- 
cording to whichever side it is necessary to place 
the temporary bridge, thrown across to the window 
of the house that is on fire; this bridge is strongly 
fastened to the window by means of grappling 
irons, and is provided with rails. But’ on those 
sides of the parapet on which the chests land, the 
ingenious inventor has contrived swinging gates, 
with parapets above them, which are pushed aside 
by the chest at the moment of its arrival; thus 
combining all the security and dispatch that can 
be desired. 

But as too much facility cannot be given to the 
firemen in ascending, the artist has added a rope- 
ladder, fastened at top to one of the upper cross- 
beams of the waggon; this is joined by a ladder of 
wood, which stands on the bottom of the carriage. 
These two ladders will afford the firemen every fa- 
cility to ascend with’celerity tothe platform. This 
rope-ladder might likewise be fastened to the plat- 
form on the contrary side to the fire. ‘The wag- 
gon will be kept in its position by blocks placed 
under the wheels. F 

Instead of ropes, the above ladder, if it may be 
thought proper, may be made of brass, with steps 
of wood :'as rope steps are rather difficult of as- 
cent, The frame of the machine will serve to 
support the leather pipes, without detriment to its 
working. 

When constructed on’a large scale, this. ma- 


chine must be made of deal, particularly the 
frame, and likewise the bottom of the waggon, The 
wheels must be sufficiently strong, and of commott 
wood; the chests of wood and ozier, and lined 
with velvet. 

All the upper parts must be of iron, with their 
apparatus ; the platform may be lined with iron 
plates underneath, to preserve it from fire. The 
inventor has likewise contrived an apron or skreen, 
also of plate iron, fitted to, and suspended before 
this platform, towards the house, to secure the 
whole of the upper part of the machine against 
the fury of the flames. 

The commission of the Lyceum, conceiving that » 
this machine may be executed on a large scale, 
and that it is calculated to answer every purpose 


for which it is intended, as a recompence for his 


labours, decreed M. Davjon a medal and a crowny 
at one of their late public sittings, for the inven- 
tion. . 

A fire-escape; invented by a-Mr. Maseres, is 
described in the 105th number of the Philo- 
sophical Magazine, cr number 8 of the Retro- 
spect. But we think it too complex for general 
adoption. ‘ 

The method of descent by a’ rope,‘and the ra- 
pidity of motion impeded by friction, has been 
long known; and the oldest contrivance we 
remember of this nature isy we think,- equal, 
if not superior, to Mr. Maseres’s.» It is de- 
scribed by the celebrated Galileo, in his Me- 
chanical Dialogues, as practised by a friend of 
his, and is this: about a cylinder of two inches 
thick, and eight or ten long, he cut a noteli spi- 
rally, of one turn and a half, and no more, big 
enough to receive the cord he designed to use, anc 
which he put into the notch at the upper end, and 
brought out at the lower; afterwards he enclosed 
that cylinder and cord in a wooden, or rather, @ 
tin tube, made with clasps or hinges to open or 
shut lengthways at pleasure. Then, having made 
fast the rope above, grasping the tin case witht 
both his hands, he hung by his arms; whence,’ 
such was the compression of the cord between the 
ambient tube and the cylinder, that he could stop: 
himself at pleasure by clenching his hands closer, 
and by loosening his hold a little, he could let 
himself down gently as he pleased. 

If a stirrup for each foot were attached with 
sufficient strength to the tin case, as it might 
easily be, we conceive a descent by this contri~ 
vance would be far preferable to that by Mr. 
Maseres’s : and if by any accidental circumstance 
the motion of the cylinder and tin case should be» 
completely stopped, the person descending would 
only have to take his feet out of the stirrups, 
when he might slide down the rope in the usual 
way ; whereas in Mr. Maseres’s fire-escape, if a: 
knot or other obstacle in the rope should prevent 
its drawing through the holes in the regulator, the 
person’ descending, having previously buckled 
himself in, is kept suspended in a situation little, 
if at all, better than the one he had just left in 
the consuming house. But both these contriv- 
ances, it must he observed, are liable to the 
objection of the person bruising himself against 
the wall of the house as he descends-: 

On this oceasion we would beg leave to point 
out the great utility of these fringed ropes, which: 
should be fastened to the foot of a bedstead, and 
extended toa sufficient length to allow of a person’s 
descending by them, through a window, im case of” 
fire. The custom of keeping long rope ladders in 
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bed-rooms must also be strongly recommended to 
general adoption, See farther, Mr. Bosworth’s 
Accidents of Human Life. 

Method of extinguishing Fire in Chimneys.—It is 
well known that the inner parts of chimneys easily 
take fire; the soot that kindles therein emits a 
greater flame, according as the tunnel is more ele- 
vated, because the current of air feeds the fire, If 
this current could therefore be suppressed, the fire 
would soon be extinguished. In order to this, 
some discharge a pistol into the chimney, which 
produces no effect. Water thrown into the chim- 
ney at top is equally useless, because it comes 
down through the middle of the tunnel, and not 
along the sides, It would be more advisable to 
Stop, with a wet blanket, the upper orifice of the 
tunnel: but the surest and readiest method is to 
apply the blanket either to the throat of the chim- 


ney, or over the whole front of the fire-place. If 


there happens to be a chimney-board or a regis- 
ter, nothing can be so effectual as to apply them 


immediately ; and baving by that means stopped . 


the draught of air from below, the burning soot 


will be put out as readily and as completely as a 


candle is put out by an extinguisher, which acts 
exactly upon the same principle. 
Compositions for extinguishing Fire.—Mr. William 
Knox, of Gothenburg, in Sweden, made many 
experiments with compositions for this purpose. 
He divides them into simple‘and compound solu- 
tions. In the former class, he proposes to add to 
75 gallons of water, 9 gallons of the strongest so- 
lution of wood-ashes; or 6 gallons of the finest 
pulverized pot-ashes; er 84 gallons of common 
, Salt, well dried, and finely beaten ; or 83 gallons 
of common vitriol or copperas, thoroughly dried 
and finely pulverized; or 114 gallons of the 
‘strongest herring-pickle; or 9 gallons of alum 
reduced to powder; or 19 gallons of clay, well 
‘dried, well beaten, and carefully sifted. 
Among the compound solutions, Mr. Knox 
recommends to mix 75 gallons of water with 10 
quarts of clay, 10 quarts of vitriol, and 10 quarts 
‘of common salt; or a similar quantity of water, 
with 18 quarts of the strongest solution of wood- 
ashes and 18 quarts of fine clay reduced to pow- 
der; or the same proportion of water, with 15 
quarts of red ochre, or the residuum of aquafortis, 
and 15 quarts of common salt: or, lastly, to mix 
15 quarts of the strongest herring-pickle, and 15 
quarts of red ochre, with 75 gallons of water. 
All these different solutions, Mr. Knox remarks, 
are equally efficacious in extinguishing fire; but 
he prefers the compounds, as being the “ surest 
and most powerful for that purpose.” 
Another of the various inventions for extin- 
guishing fire by chemical means, deserving of 
notice, is the composition prepared by M. Von 


Aken, and which consists of the following ingre- 


dients: eh : 
Bed TNR lbs, 
Burnt alum v2 ee ces vw «= 30 
Green vitriol in powder..........-2 40° 
Cinabrese, orred ochre, pulverized.... 20° 
Potters’, or other clay, finely pounded . 
and sifted oa ease ee cceaversesescs 200 : 
Water eve eres ee venus eFevee orevnens 630 m 


Reo he 


With 40 measures of this liquor an artificial 
fire, which would have required the labour of 
twenty men, and 1500 measures of common 
water, was extinguished, under the direction of 
4 VOL, [V. nao Sais . 


fire (Bacon). 


“expectation. 


‘pearance of the fire-place more neat 


LACES. 


the inventor, by three persons, The price of this 
compound solution is estimated at one halfpenny 
per pound, See farther on this subject Gregory’s 
Mechanics, vol. ii. pp. 178 —182. ae 

Fire-Fiatr, in ichthyology. See Raya. 

FirE-FLy, in entomology. See LAMPYRIS; 

FiRE-LOCK, asmall gun, which is placed against 
a‘man’s shoulder, and fired by means of a flint 
communicating a spark to powder in a receptacle 
pan, or lock, 

Fire-mMan. 1. One who is employed to extin- 
guish burning houses. 2. A man of violent pas- 
sions... — ‘ ' Na ahh ae. 
 Firengw. a. New from the forge; new from 
the melting-house (Shakspeare), i 

fi'repan. s, (fire and pan.) 1. Apan for holding 

2. [In a gun,] The receptacle for 
the priming powder, a 

-FIR&-OFFice£, an office for insurance from fire. 
See Assurance and INsuRANCE, y 

'Fir=-PLACES, are contrivances for communi= 
cating heat to rooms, as well as for answering 
various purposes of art and manufacture, See 
Cuimney, Furnace, and Stove. 

‘On thé subject of the most beneficial form in 
which comuaon fire-places may be constructed, 
the public have been lately instructed, in a valu~ 
able essay by the ingenious count Rumford : 

“« All chimney fire-places (says the author) 
without exception, whether they are designed for 
burning wood or coals, and even those which do 
not smoke, as well as those which do, may be 
greatly improved by making the alterations in 
them here recommended; for it-is by no means 
merely to prevent chimueys from smoking that 


‘these improvements are recommended, but it is 


also to make them better in all other respects as 


‘fire~places; and when the alterations proposed 
“are properly executed, which may very easily be 


done with the assistance of the following plain 
and simple directions, the chimneys will never 
fail to answer, I will venture to say, even beyond 
The room will be heated much 
more equally and more pleasantly, with less than 
half the fuel used before; the fire will be more 
cheerful and more agreeable; and the general ap- 
and elegant, 
‘and the chimney will never smoke,” = 
The author having stated, that these advantages 
will be derived merely from diminishing the ca- 
pacity of the throat of the chimney, or that part 
just above the fire-place, proceeds to give the fol- 
lowing explanation of the technical terms which 
he finds it necessary to use: 
“ By the throat of a chimney (says he) I mean 
the lower extremity of its canal, where it nnites 
‘with the upper part of its open fire-place. This 
throat is commonly found about a foot above the 
Jevel of the lower part of the mantle, aud it is 
‘sometimes contracted to a smaller size than the 
rest of the canal of the chimney, and sometimes 
not. In Plate 70, fig. 5 shows the section of a 
chimney on the common construction, in which 
‘deis the throat, Fig. 6 shows the section of the 
‘same chimney altered and improved, in which @ 7 


‘ig the reduced throat. 


“The breast of a chimney is that part of it 
which is immediately behind thé mantle. It is 
the wall which forms the entrance from below 
into the throat of the chimney in front or towards 
the room. It is apposite to the upper extremity 
of the back of the open fire-place, and parallel to 
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it; in skort, it may be said to be the back part 
of the mantle itself. In the figures 5 and 6 it is 
marked by the letter d. The width of the throat 
of chimney de fig. 5, and di fig. 6, is taken from 
the breast of the chimney to the back, and its 
length is taken at right angles to its width, or in 
a line parallel to the mantle a fig. 5 and 6. 

‘¢ The. bringing forward of the fire into the 
room, or rather bringing it nearer to the front of 
the opening of thefire-place, and the diminishing 
of the throat of the chimney, being two. objects 
ptincipally bad in view in the alterations in fire- 
places here recommended, it is evident that both 
these may be attained merely by bringing forward 
the back of the chimney. The only question 
therefore is, how far it shouJd be brought forward ? 
The answer is short, and easy to be understood ; 
bring it forward as far as possible, without dimi- 
nishing too much the passage which must be left 
for the smoke. Now as this passage, which, in 
its narrowest part, I have called the throat of the 
chimney, ought, for reasons which are fully ex- 
plained in the foregoing chapter, to be imme- 
diately, or perpendicularly over the fire, it is evi- 
dent that the back ofthe chimney must always 
be built perfectly upright. To determine, there- 
fore, the place for the new back, or how far pre- 
cisely it ought to be brought forward, nothing 
more is necessary than to ascertain how wide the 
throat of the chimney ought to be left, or what 
space must be left between the top of the breast 
of the chimney, where the upright canal of the 
chimney begins, and the new back of the fire- 
place carried up perpendicularly to that height. 

‘¢ In the course of my numerous experiments 
upon chimneys, | have taken much pains to de- 
termine the width proper to be given to this 
passage, and I have found,.that, when the back of 
_the fire-place is of a proper width, the best width 
‘for the throat of a chimney, when the chimney 


and the fire-place are of the usual form and size, 


is four inches. ‘Three inches indeed might some- 
times answer, especially where the fire-place is 
very small, and the chimney good, and_ well 
situated,. . 
_ Jt may perhaps appear extraordinary, upon 
the first view of the matter, that fire-places of 
such different sizes should all. require the throat 
of the chimney to be of the same width; but when 
it is considered, that the capacity of the throat of 
a chimney does not depend on its width alone, 
but on its width and length taken together; and 
that in large fire-placés, the width of the back, 
and consequently the Jength of the throat of the 
chimney,. is greater than in those which are 
smaller, this difficulty vanishes. 

‘© And this leads us to consider another import- 
ant point respecting open fire-places, and that is, 
the width which it will in each case be proper to 
give to the back. In fire-places as they are now 
commonly constructed, the back is of equal width 
with the opening of the fire-place in front ; but 
this construction is faulty on two accounts. First, 
in.a fire-place so constructed, the-sides of the fire- 
place, or covings, as. they are called, are parallel 
to each other, and consequently ill-contrived to 
throw out into the room the heat they receive 
from the fire in the form of rays; and secondly, 
the large open corners. which are formed by 
making the back as wide as the opening of the 
fire-place in front, occasion‘eddies of wind, which 
frequently disturb the fire, and embarrass the 
smoke in its ascent in such a manner as often to 


bring it into the room. Both these defects may te 
entirely remedied by diminishing the width of the 
back of the fire-place. , The width which, in most 
cases, it will be best to give it, is one-third of the 
width of the opening of the fire-place in front. 
But it is not absolutely necessary to conform 


possible. It will frequently happen that the back 
of a chimney must be made wider than, accord- 
ing to the rule here given, it ought to be. This 


_may be, either to accommodate the fire-place to a 


stove, which being already on hand must, to avoid 
the expense of purchasing a new one, be employ- 
ed; or for other reasons; and any small deviation 
from the general rule will be attended with no 
considerable inconvenience. It will always be best, 
however, to conform to it as far as circumstances 
will allow. 

«Where a chimney is designed for warming @ 
room of a middling size, and where the thickness 
of the wall of the chimney in front, measured 
from the front of the mantle to the breast of the 
chimney, is nine inches, I should set off four 
inches more for the width of the throat of the 
chimney, which supposing the back of the chim- 
ney to be built upright, as it always ought to be, 


_will give thirteen inches for the depth of the fire- 


place, measured upon the hearth, from the open- 
ing of the fire-place in front to the back. . In this 
case thirteen inches would be a good size for the 


rigorously to this decision, nor will it always be ~ 


width of the back ; and three times thirteen inches, 


or thirty-nine inches, for the width of the opening — 
of the fire-place in front; and the angle made by 


the back of the fire-place and the sides of it, or 
covings, would be just 135 degrees, which is the 
best position they can have for throwing heat into 


the room. 

« But I will suppose that in altering such a © 
chimney it is found necessary, in order to ac- — 
commodate the fire-place to a grate or stove al- — 


ready on hand, to make the fire-place sixteen” 


inches wide. In that case,.I should merely in- 


crease the width of the back to the dimensions re- — 


quired, without altering the depth of the chimney, 


or increasing the width of the opening of the — 
chimney in front. The covings, it is true, would — 


be somewhat reduced in their width, by this alter- 
ation; and their position with respect to the 


plane of the back of the chimney would be alittle © 


changed ; but these alterations would produce no 


bad effects of any considerable consequence, and — 


“would be much less likely to injure the fire-place, 
than an attempt to bring the proportions of its 


parts nearer to the standard, by increasing the 


depth of the chimney, and the width of its open- 
ing in front: or than an attempt to preserve that 
particular obliquity of the covings which is recom- 


Fo! 


mended as the best (135 degrees), by increasing 
the width of the opening of the fire-place, without 


increasing its depth.” 
The provision made for the passage 


of the 
chimney-sweeper up the chimney is thus: desorib= 


ed: “ In building up the new back of. the fire- — 
place, when this wall (which need never be more — 
than the width: of a single brick in thickness) 
is brought up so high that there remains.no more — 
than about ten or eleven inches between what is 
then the top of it, and the inside of the mantle, or 


lower extremity of the breast of the chimney, an 
opening, or door-way, eleven or twelve inches 


wide, must be begun in the middle. of the back — 
aud continued quite to the top of it, which, ac-_ 


cording to the height to which it will commonly 
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be necessary to carry up the back, will make the 
Opening about twelve or fourteen inches high: 
which will be quite sufficient to allow the chin- 
ney-sweeper to pass. When the fire-place is 
finished, this door-way is to be closed by a tile, 
or a fit piece of stone, placed in it, dry, or with- 
out mortar, and confined in its place by means of 
a rabiet made for that purpose in the brick work. 
As often as the chimney is swept, the chimney- 
sweeper takes down this tile, which is very easily 
done, and when he has finished his work he puts 
it again into its place. The drawing, fiz. 6. will 
give a clear idea of this contrivance ; and the ex- 
perience I have had of it has proved that it an- 
swers perfectly well the purpose for which it is 
designed. 

“1 observed above, that the new back, which it 
will always be found necessary to build in order 
to bring the fire sufficiently forward, in altering a 
chimney constructed on the common principles, 
need never bethicker than the width of a common 
brick, I may.say the same of the thickness ne- 
cessary to be given to the new sides, or covings, 
of the chimney; or if the new back and covings 
are constructed of stone, one inch and three 
quarters, or two inches in thickness, will be suffi- 
cient. Care should be taken, in building up these 
new walls, to unite the back to the covings in a 
solid manner. 

_ Whether the new back and covings are con- 
structed of stone, or built of bricks, the space be- 
tween them and the old back and covings of the 
chimney ought to be filled up, to give greater soli- 
dity to the structure. This may be done with 
Jeose rubbish, or pieces of broken bricks or stones, 
provided the work be strengthened by a few layers 
or courses of bricks laid in mortar; but it will be 
indispensably necessary to finish the work, where 
these new walls end, that is to say, at the top of 
the throat of the chimney, where it ends abruptly 
in the open canal of the chimney, by a horizontal 
eourse of bricks well secured with mortar. This: 
course of bricks will be upon a level with the top 
of the door-way left for the chimuey-sweeper. 

‘* From these descriptions it is clear that where 
the throat of the chimney has an end, that is to 
say, where it enters into the lower part of the 
open canal of the chimney, there the three walls 
which form the two covings and the back of the 
fire-place all end abruptly. It is of much im- 
portance that they should end in this manner ; for 
were they to be sloped outward, and raised in 
such a manner as to swell out the upper extre- 
mity of the throat of the chimney in the form ofa 
trumpet, and increase it by degrees to the size of 
the canal of the chimney, this manner of uniting 
the lower extremity of the canal of the chimney 
with the throat, would tend to assist the winds 
which may aitempt to blow down the chimney, in 
forcing their way through the throat, and. throw. 
ing the smoke backward into the room; but when 
the throat of the chimney ends abruptly, and the 
ends of the new walls form a flat horizontal sur- 
face, it will be much more difficult for any wind 
from above, to find and force its way through the 
narrow passage of the throat of the chimney. — 

«< As the two walls which form the new covings 
of the chimneys are not parallel to each other, 
but inclined, presenting an oblique surface to- 
wards the front.of the chimney ; and as they are 
built perfectly upright and quite flat, from the 
hearth to the top of the throat, where they end, 
it is evident that an horizontal section of the 


throat will not be an oblong square; but its de« 
viation from that form is a matter of no conse 
quence ; and no attempts should ever be made, by 
twisting the covings above, where they approach 
the breast of the chimney, to bring it to that 
furm, All twists, bends, prominences, excava- 
tions, and other irregularities of form, in the coy- 
ings of a chimney, never fail to produce eddies 
in the current of air which is continually passing 
into and through an open fire-place in which a 
fire is burning ; and all such eddies disturb either 
the fire, or the ascending current of smoke, or 
both; and not unfrequently cause the smoke to 
be thrown back into the room. Hence it appears, 
that the covings of chimneys should never be 
made circular, or in the form of any other curve ; 
but always quite flat, 

** For the same reason, that is to say, to pre- 
vent eddies, the breast of the chimney which 
forms that side of the throat that is in front, or 
nearest to the room, should be neatly cleaned off, 
and its surface made quite regular and smooth: 

“This may easily be done by covering it with 
a coat of plaster, which may be made thieker or 
thinner in different parts as may be necessary, in 
order to bring the breast of the chimney to be of 
the proper form. 

“‘ With regard to the form of the breast of a 
chimney, this is a matter of very great import~ 
ance, and which ought always to be particularly 
attended to. 

«IT have hitherto given no precise directions, in 
regard to the height to which the new back and 
covings ought to be carried. This will depend not 
only on the height of the mantle, but also, and 
more especially, on the height of the breast of the 
chimney, or of that part of the chimney where the 
breast ends and the upright canal begins. The 
back and covings must rise a few inches, five or 
six for instance, higher than this part, otherwise 
the throat of the chimney will nut be properly 
formed ; but I know of no advantages that would 
be gained by carrying them up still higher. 

“© In forming the doorsway for the cbhimney- 
sweeper, the best. method of proceeding is to place 
the tile or flat piece of stone destined fer closing 
it in its proper piace; and to build round it, or 
rather by the sides of it: .taking cere not to bring 
any mortar near it, in order that it may be easily 
removed when the door-way is finished. With re- 
gard to the rabbet, which should be made in the 
door-way to receive it and fix it more firmly in its 
place, this may either be formed at the same time 
when the door-way is built, or it may be made 
after it is finished, by attaching to its bottom and 
sides, with strong mortar, pieces of thin roof tiles : 
such as are about half an inch in thickness will be 
the best for this use; if they are thicker, they 
will diminish too much the opening of the door- 
way, and will likewise be more Hable to be torn 
away by the chimney-sweeper in passing up and 
down the chimney.” 

From the foregoing extracts, it is probable, suf. 
ficient information may be drawn, to enable the 
reader to judge accurately of the mode of con- 
structing these improved fire-places. We shall 
nevertheless proceed to describe the different de- 
lineations in plate 70, from which the subject cane 
not fail of being clearly understood. 

Fig. 1. shows the plan of a fire-place on the 
cominon construction. AB the opening of the 
fire-place in front. CD the back of the fire. 


place. AC and BD the coyings. 
Tee 
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Fig. 2. shows the elevation, or front view of a 
_fire-place on the common construction. 

Fig. 3. shows how the fire-place represented by 
the fig. 1. is to be altered in order to its being im- 
proved. AB is the opening in front—CD the 
back, and AC and BD the covings of the fire- 
place in its original state. ab its opening in 
front—ik its back—and ai and bk its covings after 
it has been altered; ¢ is a point upon the hearth, 
upon which a plumb suspended from the middle 
of the upper part of the breast of the chimney 
falls. he situation for the new back is ascer- 
tained by taking the line ef equal to four inches. 
The new back and covings are represented as 
being built of bricks; and the space between 
these and the old back and covings as being filled 
up with rubbish. 

- Fig. 4. represents the elevation or front view of 
the fire-place fig. 3. after it has been altered. The 
lower part of the door-way left for the chimney - 
sweeper is shown in this figure by dotted lines. 

Fig. 5. shows the section of a chimney fire- 
place, and of a part of the canal of the chimney, 
on the common construction. ab is the opening 
in front; bc the depth of the fire-place at the 
hearth; d the breast of the chimney; de the 
throat of the chimney, and df, gc, a part of the 
open canal of the chimney. 

Fig. 6. shows a section of the same chimney 
after it has been altered. k/is the new back of the 
fire-place ; li, the tile or stone which closes the 
door-way for the chimney-sweeper; di, the throat 
of the chimney, narrow to four inches; a, the 
mantle, and A, the new wall made under the 
mantle to diminish the height of the opening of 
the fire-place in front. N.B. These two figures 
are sections of the same chimney which is repre- 
sented in each of the four preceding figures. 

Fig. 7. shows how the covfngs are to be placed, 
when the front of the covings (4 and b) does not 
come so far forward as the front of the opening 
of the fire-place, or the jambs (A and B). 

Fig. 8. shows how the width and obliquity of 
the covings are to be accommodated to the width 
of the back of a fire-place, in cases where it 
is necessary to make the back very wide. 

Fig. 9.shows how an instrument called a bevel 
(mn), useful in laying out the work, in altering 
chimney fire-places, may be constructed. 

Fig. 10, shows how, when the breast of a chim- 
ney (d) is too high, it may be brought down by 
means of a wall (#) placed under the mantle, and 
a coating of plaster, which in this figure is repre- 
sented by the part marked with dots. 

Fig. 11. shows how the breast of a chimney may 
be brought down merely by a coating of plaster. 

Fire-ports, in the military art, small earthen 
pots, into which is put a charged grenade, and 
over that powder enough till the grenade is cover- 
ed; then the pot is covered with a piece of parch- 
ment, and two pieces of match across lighted: 
this pot being thrown by a handle of match, where 
it is designed, it breaks and fires the powder, and 
burns all that is near it, and likewise fires the 
powder in the grenade, which ought to have no 
fuse, to the end its operations may be the quicker. 

Wire (Securing buildings against). The earl 
of Stanhope has discovered and published a very 
simple and effectual method for this purpose. He 
has divided it into three parts, viz. under-flooring, 
extra-lathing, and inter-securing. 'The method 
of-under-flooring is either single or double. In 
single under-flooring, a common strong lath of 


oak or fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick 
should be nailed against each side of every joist 
and of every main timber, supporting the floor 
which is to be secured. Other similar laths are 
then to be nailed along the whole length of the 
joists, with their ends butting against each other. 
The top of each of these laths or fillets ought to 
be at oneinch and a half below the top of the joists 
or timbers against which they are nailed; and 
they will thus form a sort of small ledge on each 
side of all the joists. These fillets are to be well 
bedded in a rough plaster hereafter mentioned, 
when they are nailed on, so that there may be no 
interval between them and the joists; and the 
same plaster ought to be spread with a trowel upon 
the tops of all the fillets, and along the sides of 
that part of thejoists which is between the tops of 
the fillets and the upper edge of the joists. In 
order to fill up the intervals between the joists 
that support the floor, short pieces of common 
laths, whose length is equal to the width of these 
intervals, should be laid in the contrary direction 
to the joists, and tlose together in a row, so as to 
touch one another: their ends must rest upon the 
fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in the 
rough plaster, but are notto be fastened with nails. 
They must then. be covered with one thick coat 
of the rough plaster, which is to be spread over 
them to the level of the tops of the joists: and in 
a day or two this plaster should be trowelled over 
close to the sides of the joists, without covering 
the tops of the joists with it. 
In the method of double-flooring, the fillets and 
short pieces of laths are applied in the manner 
already described; but the coat of rough plaster 
ought to be little more than half as thick as that 
in the former method. Whilst this rough plaster 
is laid on, some more of the short pieces of laths 
above mentioned must be laid in the intervals 
between the joists upon the first coat, and be 
dipped deep in it. They should be laid as close 
as possible to each other, and in the same direction 
with the first layer of short laths. Over this 
second layer of short. laths there must be spread 
another coat of rough plaster, which should be 
trowelled level with the tops of the joists without 
rising above them. The rough plaster may be 
made of coarse lime and hair; or, instead of hair, 
hay chopped to about three inches in length may 
be substituted with advantage One measure of 
common rough sand, two measures of slacked 
lime, and three measures of chopped hay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when 
sufficiently beat up together in the manner of 
common mortar. The hay should be put in after 
the two other ingredients are well beat up toge- 
ther with water. This plaster should be made | 
stiff; and when the flooring-boards are required 
to be Jaid down very soon, a fourth or fifth part of — 
quicklime in powder, formed by dropping a small 
quantity of water on the limestone a little while 
before it is used, and well mixed with this rough 
plaster, will cause it to dry very fast. If any — 
cracks appear in the rough plaster-work near the — 
joists when it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be ~ 
closed by washing them over with a brush wet — 
with mortar-wash: this wash may be prepared 
by putting two measures of quicklime and. one of 
common sand in a pail, and stirring the mixture © 
with water till the water becomes of the con= 
sistence of a thin jelly. 1 JeW 
Before the flooring boards are laid, a small — 
quantity of very dry common sand should be 


la gis 


strewed over the plaster-work, and struck smooth 


with an hollow rule, moved in the direction of 


the joists, so that it may lie rounding between 
each pair of the joists. The plaster-work and 
sand should be perfectly dry before the boards 
are laid, for fear of the dry rot. The method of 
under-flooring may be successfully applied to a 
wooden stair-case; but no sand is to be laid upon 
the rough plaster-work. The method of exira- 
lathing may be applied to ceiling joists, to sloping 
roofs, and to wooden partitions. 

The third method, which is that of inter-secur- 
ing. is very similar to that of under-flooring; but 
ho sand is afterwards to be laid upon it. Inter- 
securing is applicable to the same parts of a 
building as the method of extra-lathing, but it is 
seldom necessary. 

The author of this invention made several ex- 
periments, in order to demonstrate the efficacy of 
these methods. In most houses it is only neces- 
sary to secure the floors; and the extra-expense 
of under-flooring, including ali materials, is only 
about nine-pence per square yard, and with the 
use of quicklime alittle more. Theextra expense 
of extra-jathing is no more than six-pence per 
Square yard for the timber side-walls and parti- 
tions; but for the ceiling about wine-pence per 
square yard. Butin most houses no extra-lathing 
is necessary. 

Fire-surp, in the navy, a vessel charged 
with artificial fireworks, which, having the 
wind of an enemy’s ship, grapples her and sets 
her on fire. 

Fi/resHovet. s. The instrament with 
which the hot coals are thrown up (Brown). 
. Filresips. s. The hearth; the chimney 
(Prior). 

Fi'resricx. s. A lighted stick or brand 
{Dighy). . 

_-Frre-woop. s, Wood to burn; fuel. 

Fire-works, are preparations made of 
gunpowder, sulphur, and other inflammable 
and combustible ingredients, used on occasion 
of public rejoicings and other solemnities. The 
invention of fire-works is by M. Mahudel at- 
tributed to the Florentines and pedple of 
Sienna; who found out likewise the method 
of adding decorations to them of statues, with 
fire issuing from their eyes and mouths. The 
art of preparing and managing these is called 
pyrotechny. See PyRoTEecuny. 

FIURER. s. An incendiary. 

. FIRING. s. (from fire.) Fuel (Mort.). 

. FiR1NG 1 Line, in the military art. Ac- 
cording to regulations, the following principal 
heads constitute firing in line. 3 

« The object of fire against cavalry is to keep 
them at a distance, and to deter them from the 
attack: as their movements are rapid, a re- 
serve is always kept up. But when the fire 
commences against infantry, it cannot be too 
heavy, or too quick while it lasts ; and should 
be continued till the enemy is beaten or re- 
pulsed. This may not improperly be called 
offensive fire. . 

. Defensive fire belongs principally to infan- 
try, when posted on heights, which are to be 
_ defended by musquetry. As soldiers generally 
present too high, and as fire is of the greatest 
consequence to troops that are on the defen- 
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sive, the habitual mode of firing should there. 
fore be rather at a low level than a high one. 

On these occasions the men are generally 
drawn up three deep; in which case the front 
rank kneeling, being the most efficacious as 
being the most raising, should not be dispensed 
with when it can be safely and usefully em- 
ployed. 

Firing by half-battalions, the line advancing: 
The left wings halt, and the right ones conti- 
nue to march fifteen paces, at which instant the 
word march being given to the left wings, the 
right at the same time are ordered to halt, fire, 
and load, during which the left march on and 
pass them, till the right wings being loaded 
and shouldered receive the word march, on 
which the left ones halt, fire, &c. and thus 
they alternately proceed. 

Firing by half-battalions, the line retiring. 
The right wings are ordered to halt, front, and 
when the left wings have gained fifteen paces, 
und have received the word halt, front, the 
right wings are instantly ordered to fire, load, 
face about, and march fifteen paces beyond the 
left ones, where they receive the word halt, 
front, on which the left wings fire, &ec. and 
thus alternately proceed. 

It is observed in the official rules and regu- 
Jations, that in addition to the battalion direc- 
tions, there must be a regulating battalion 
named, by the half-battalions of which each 
line will move, halt, and fire: the commander 
of each line will be with such half-battalion, 
and in giving his several commands must have 
an attention to the general readiness of the 
line, especially after loading, that the whole 
are prepared to step off together at the word 
march. ‘The firing of the advanced wing sue- 
ceeds the march, or the halt, front, of the re- 
tired wing instantly: and each half-battalion 
fires independent and quick, so that no unne- 
cessary pauses being made betwixt the firing 
words, the fire of the line should be that of a 
volley as much as possible; and the whole 
being thereby loaded together, will be ready 
for the next command of movement. In these 
firings of the Jine advancing or retiring, the 
two first ranks will fire standing, and the rear 
rank support their arms. 

In this manner also may the alternate bat- 
talions of a line advance or retire, and when 
the whole are to form, and that the last line 
moves up to the first, every previous help of 
advanced persons will be given to insure its 
correctness. 

Fire in line advancing, is when the infantry 
marches in line to attack the enemy, and in 
advancing makes use of its fire. On these oc- 
casions it is better to fire the two first ranks 
only standing, reserving the third, than to 
oe the front rank kneel and to fire the 
whole: but when it is necessary to fire at 2 
considerable distance, or on a retiring enemy, 
volleys may be given by the three ranks, the 
front one kneeling. 

Firing by platoons, is practised when a line 
is posted, or arrives at a fixed situation. In 
this position, battalions fire independently of 
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one another, and the fire generally commences, 


from. the centre of each. The first fire of 
each battalion must be regular, and at esta- 
blished pauses and intervals; after which 
each platoon may continue to fire as soon as 
it is loaded, independent, and as quick as 
possible. s 

Firing by files, is generally used behind a 
parapet, hedge, or abbatis. In this situation 
the two first ranks only can fire, and that must 
be by the two men of the same file always 
firing together, with coolness and deliberation. 
When, however, the parapet, hedge, or ab- 
batis, is but a little raised, platoon firing may 
be resorted to. . 

Obiique firing by battalions, or other- 
wise, according to the ground, is extremely 
advantageous when it is found expedient to 
give an oblique direction to. part of a line, or 
when it is discovered that their fire can in this 
manner be thrown against the opening of a 
defile, the flanks of a column, or against ca- 
valry or infantry that direct their attack on 
some particular battalion or portion of the 
line. 

Oblique fring, is either to the right and 
left, or from the right and lefi to the centre, 
depending entirely on the situation of the ob- 
ject to be fired against. The- Prussians have 
a particular contrivance for this purpose: if 
they are to level to the right, the rear ranks 
of every platoon are to make two quick but 
small paces to the left, and the body of each 
soldier to, turn 1-8th of a circle; and are to 
take the same distance to the right, if they are 
to level to the left. 

When a line halts at its point of firing, no 
time is to be Jost in dense dressing, and 
the firing is instantly to commence. But 
when a line nalts, and is not to fire, the usual 
dressings must be attended to; and every 
thing will depend upon the coolness and at- 
tention of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

It should be observed with respect to firings 
in general, that after the march in front, and 
halt of the battalion, company, or platoon, 
firing ought invariably to begin from the cen- 
tre, and not from the flank. In other cases, 
and in successive formations, it may begin 
from whatever division first arrives and halts 
on its own ground, 

Square firing, is that method of firing where 
either a regiment or any body of men are 
drawn up in a square, each front of which 
is generally divided into four divisions or fir- 
ings, and the flanks of the square, as ‘being 
the weakest part, are sometimes covered by 
four piatoons of. grenadiers who flank the 
angles. The first fire is from the right divi- 
sion of each face, the second fire from the left 
division of each face, andso on; the grenadiers 
making the last fire. 

Street firing, is the method of firing adopt- 
ed to defend or scour a street, lane, or narrow 
pass of any. kind; in the execution of which 
the platoon must be formed according to the 
width of the place, leaving sufficient room on 
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the flanks for the platoons which have fired, 
successively to file round to the rear of the 
others. + 

FirinG, in the veterinary art, the applica- 
tion of the firing iron, red hot, to some preter- 
natural swelling, &c. of the horse, in order to 
discuss it. This is oftentimes done by clapping 
the firing iron to the skin, without piercing it. 

The firing instrument or knife ought to be 
somewhat rounded on the edge, and gradually 
Ahicker to the back, sufficient to keep the heat 
of the fire for some time. It should be rubbed 
clean, that no dirt or ashes may stick to it ; 
and not used until the flaming redness is in 
part gone off. é 

On the utility of this operation, Mr. John 
Lawrence expresses himself with modesty as 
follows: ‘* I must acknowledge that I am by 
no means prepared to give a decided opinion 
on the subject of firing, or the application of 
the actual cautery, in strains: the truth is, 1 
have had few horses fired, and with those few 
it did not succeed. Its use is said to be, to dis- 
cuss swellings by promoting absorption, and in 
contracting the skin to form a constant band- 
age round the sinews, both during the cure 
and ever afterwards, What strikes me as the 
most important benefit in the measure is, the 
support it is apt to give to the parts after the 
cure, ‘The necessary precautions respecting 
the operation upon the back sinews are, that 
the parts to be fired be not in a state of inflamn- 
mation, that no cross lines be made on any 
account, that the fire be only given deep 
enough to have sufficient effect upon the skin, 
without burning the sheaths of the tendons ; 
that no person be suffered to mount the horse, 
but that he be turned to grass, as soon as con- 
venient, for at least three months. The wind- 
galls, L think, should be let out previous to 
hring. When the operation is intended to be 
very effectual, the lines are drawn thick around 
the leg, from the bottom of the pasterns 
almost up to the knee. I should conceive 
that fewer lines would make a firmer bandage. 
I must remark also, that a man’s common 
sense must naturally depict the operation of 
cauterizing as a very delicate one, and by no 
means within the power of every heavy- 
handed smith. 

«‘ When the pastern joints are exceedingly 
full and swelled, the legs gorged; the tendons 
enlarged, in fact the parts indurated, there 
seems an almost absolute necessity fur blister- 
ing and firing, since no other measures will be 
sufficiently discutient.” ct 

The author apprehends, with respect to 
race-horses, that there are few but ** must be 
shértened in their speed, if fired to any effec- 
tual purpose ;” and that, after all, it is a 
chance ‘* but that a force sufficient again to 
start the tendon must also be adequate to 
loosen or burst the bandage.” 

It is the practice at the veterinary college, 
in firing, to draw the lines vertically round 
the affected limb ; the contraction of the skin 
in that direction forming the most effectual 
and uniform bandage on the part. 
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“The use of firing, with respect to spavins, 
wingbones, &c. is treated of in their proper 
laces, See the articles Spavin, &c. 

Fir1NG is also a term used by horse-dealers 
to express a certain cracking or discipline of 
the whip, by which a dull or stiffened horse is 
made to frisk about and appear spirited for the 
purpose of sale. It is so denominated because 
from the severity with which this cruel disci- 
pline is sometimes applied, the flanks of the 
horse, or some other part, appear almost as 
striped and mangled as if fired with hot 
iron. 

- Frrine-1rown, the instrument with which 
the operation of firing is performed in the ve- 
terinary art. It is a piece of iron about fifteen 
inches long, with a stem terminating in a 
wooden handle at one end, having a blade of 
three inches long, and two wide at the other. 
This blade is forged flat, and #s at the back half 
an inch in thickness, becoming gradually thin- 
ner by a third part towards the edge. It is form- 
_ ed of different dimensions for different occasions, 

and three or four are introdnced into the fire at 
the same time, and employed successively. 

To FIRK. v. a. (from ferio, Latin.) To 
whip; to beat; to correct; to chastise (Hu- 
dibras). 

FIVRKIN. s. (from reopen, Saxon.) 1. A 
vessel containing nine gallons (Arbuthnot). 
9. A small vessel (Denham). 

Firkin, an English measure of capacity, 
for things liquid, being the fourth part of the 
barrel : it contains nine gallons of beer. 

FIRLOT, a dry measure used in Scotland. 
The oat-firlot contains 214 pints of that coun- 
try; the wheat-firlot contains about 2,211 cu- 
bical inches ; and the barley-firlot 31 standard 
pints. Hence it appears that the Scotch wheat- 
' firlot exceeds the English bushel by 33 cubical 
inches. 

FIRM. s. (firmus, Latin.) 1. Strong; 
not easily pierced or shaken; hard, opposed to 
soft (Cleaveland). 2. Constant; steady; re- 
solute; fixed; unshaken (Tillotson. Walsh). 
3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid (Rai.). 

_ To Firm. v.a. (firmo, Latin.) 1. To set- 
tle ; to confirm; to establish; to fix (Knolles). 
2. To fix without wandering (Spenser). 
Firm, in commercial nomenclature, 1s a 
term used to express the names of the principal 
sersons engaged in any mercantile concern. 
Thus we speak of the brewing business con- 
ducted under the firm of ‘ Barclay, Perkins, 
and Co.;” the banking business under the 
firm of ** Ladbrokes, Watson, and Gillman ;” 
the clothiers’ business under the firm of ‘ Bed- 
dome, Fysh, and Co.” 

FIRMAMENT, in the old astronomy, is 
the orb of the fixed stars, or the highest of all 
the heavens. But in scripture and common 
language it is used for the middle regions, or 
the space or expanse appearing like an arch 
quite round or above us in the heavens. Many 
ancients and moderns also accounted the firma- 
ment a fluid matter; but those who gave it the 
name of firmament must have taken it fora 
selidone, ~ ' 2" 


‘ticed to.a tradesman in London. 


ap atlee: (Milton). 
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_ FiRMAMeENT, in various places of scripture, 
is used for the middle region of the air. 

FIRMAME!NTAL. a. (from firmament.) 
Celestial ; of the upper regions (Dryden). 

FIRMIN (Thomas), an English gentleman, 
celebrated for his good works, He was born at 
Ipswich, in Suffolk, in 1632, and was appren- 
‘ On being 
out of his time, he began business for himself 
in the linen manufacture, in which he had 
good success. His benevolence was so famous, 
that some of the’ greatest divines of the age 
were glad of his friendship, particularly Dr. 
Tillotson. He erected a warehouse for the 
employment of the poor in the linen manufac- 
ture; and when the French protestants came 
over he set up another for their use at Ipswich. 
For the last twenty years of his life, he was 
one of the governors of Christ’s hospital, to 
which he wasa liberal benefactor. There was 
hardly, indeed, any public charity in which he 
had not some concern. This benevolent man 
died in 1697, and was buried in the cloisters 
of Christ’s hospital. Memoirs of his life have 
been published by Mr. Cornish, : 

FIRMLY. as (from firm.) 1. Strongly ; 
impenetrably; immoveably. 2. Steadily ; con- 
stantly (Addison). 

FURMNESS. s. (from firm.) 1. Hard- 
ness; compactness; solidity (Burnet). 2. Du- 
rability ; stability (Hayward). 3. Certainty ; 
soundness (South). 4. Steadiness; constancy; 
resolution (Roscommon). 

FIRST. s. (gipre, Saxon.) 1. The ordi- 
nal of one (Shakspeare). 2. Earliest in time 
(Prior). 3. Foremost in place. 4. Highest in 
dignity (Daniel). 5, Great; excellent (Shak.). 

First. ad. 1. Before any thing else ; 
earliest (Dryden). 2. Before any other con- 
sideration (Bacon). 3. At First. At the 
beginning (Bentley). 4. First or last. At 
one time or other (Dryden). bation 

First, in music, is applied to the upper 
part in a duet, trio, &c. In the score it is cuss 
tomary to place the first mmediately above the 
second, the second in the stave above the third, 
and so on. . t 

First-BEGOT. FIRST-BEGOTTEN. Ss. 
(from first and begot.) The eldest of children 
(Milton). 

First-zorn. s. Eldest; the first by the 
order of nativity (Locke). 

First-FRuITS. s. (first and frutts:) 1. 
What the season earliest produces or matures 
of any kind (Prior). 2. The first profits of 
any fife (Bacon). 3. The earliest effect of 


WRSTLING. a. (from first.) That is 
first produced or brought forth (Deuteronomy). 
Fi/rsTLine. s. (from first.) 1. The first 
produce or offspring (Milton). 2. The thing 
first thought or done (Shakspeare). | 
FISC, in the civil law, the treasury of a 
prince. Tt differs from the zrarium, which 
was the treasury of the public or people; thus, 
when the money arising from the sale of con- 
demned persons’ goods was appropriated for 
the use of the public, their goods were: said 
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pullicart ; but when it was destined for the sup- 
port of the prince they. were called confiscart. 

_ FISCAL, in the civil law, something relat- 
ing to the pecuniary interest of the prince or 
people. The officers appointed for the ma- 
nagement of the fisc were called procuratores 
Jfisct, and advocati fisci; and among the cases 
enumerated in the constitutions of the em pire, 
where it was their business to plead, one is 
against those who have been condemned to 
pay a fine to the fise on account of their litigi-, 
ousness, or frivolous appeals. 

FISCUS. See Fisc. 

FISH. s. (gic, Saxon.) 1. An ahimal 
that inhabits the water. Fish is used collec- 
tively for the race of fishes (Shakspeare). 2. 
The flesh of fish, opposed to that of terrestrial 
animals, called flesh (Brown). 

To Fisu. v..n..1. To be employed in 
catching fishes. 2. To endeavour at any thing 
by artifice (Shakspeare). 

To Fisu. v. a. To search water in quest 
of fish, or any thing else (Swift). 

F isu, in a ship, a plank or piece of timber, 
fastened to a ship’s mast or yard, to, strengthen | 
it; which is done by nailing it on with iron 
spikes, and winding ropes hard about them, 

Fish-crue. See lconrHyocaLLa. 

_ Fisu (Gold).- See Cyprinus. 

Fisu-poxp, a small pool for the breeding 
and feeding of fish. 

FisH RIVER (Great), a considerable river 
of Africa, which rises in the unknown interior 
regions, divides Caffraria from the country of 
the Hottentots, and falls into the Indian 
ocean, in Lat. 20. 30S. The deepest parts of 
this river are inhabited by the hippopotamus, 
and the adjacent woods by elephants, rhinoce- 
yoses, and buffaloes. 

FISHER. s. (from jish.) One who is em- 
ployed in catching fish. 

ISHER (John), an English prelate, He 
was born at Beverly, in Yorkshire, in 1459, 
and educated at Cambridge. On entering into 
orders he became confessor to Margaret coun- 
tess of Richmond, mother of Heury VII. who 
by his advice founded St. John’s and Christ's 
colleges, Cambridge. He was afterwards 
chosen chancellor of that university, and was 
a liberal encourager of learning. In 1504 he 
was made bishop of Rochester, from which he 
would never remove toa better see. He was 
a zealous opponent of the reformation; and 
when the business of the king’s divorce was 
agitated, Fisher spoke with great freedom in 
behalf of the queen, as he also did for the 
Poe supremacy. Every effort was made to 

ring him over to an approbation of the king’s 
asa ay but all these proving ineffectual 

€ was sent to the Tower, and attainted of high 
treason. While he lay in confinement the 
pope made him a cardinal, which so provoked 
Henry, that he prohihited the hat from being 
brought into his dominions, and sent Crom- 
well to the bishop to sound whether he intend- 
ed accepting it. His answer being in the 
affirmative, the king exclaimed, ‘* Yea, is he 
so lusty? Well, let the pope send him a hat 
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when he will, mother of God, he:shall wear it 
onthe shoulders then; for I will leave him 
never a head to set it on.” | The tyrant was as 
good as his word, for the bishop was brought 
to his trial, condemned, and beheaded, in 
1535. Erasmus says, that he was a man of 
integrity, deep learning, sweetness of temper, 
and greatness of soul. He wrote several books, 
some against Luther, and others of a practical 
nature. 

FIUSHERBOAT. s. (fisher and boat.) A 

boat employed in catching fish. 
_ FUSHERMAN. s. One whose empley- 
ment and livelihood is to catch fish (Waller)... 
_ FUSHERTOWN. s. A town inhabited by 
fishermen (Clarendon). . 

FISHERY, a place where great numbers of 
fish are caught. 

The principal fisheries for salmon, - herring, 
mackrel, pilchards, &c. are along the coasts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland; for cod, on the 
banks of Newfoundland ; for whales, about Green- 
Jand ; and for pearls inthe Fast and West Indies. 

Frsuery (Free), in law, or an exclusive right of 
fishing in a pyblic river, is a royal franchise ; and 
is considered as such in all countries where the 
feudal polity has prevailed; though the making 
such grants, and by that means appropriating, 
what it seems unnatural to restrain, the use of 
running water, was prohibited for the future by 
Magna Charta; and the rivers that were fenced 
in king John’s time were directed to be laid 
open, as well as the forests to be disforested. 

FIsHERY, denotesalsothe commerce of fish, more 
particularly the catching them for sale. Were we 
to enter into a very minute cchsideration of the. 
fisheries established in this kingdom, this article 
would swell beyond its proper bounds ; however, 
since fisheries, if successful, are not only objects of 
great commercial importance, but also contribute 
materially to our naval strength, by’ becoming 
permanent nurseries for seamen, we shall take 
notice of some of the most considerable of the 
British fisheries, and the institutions set on foot 
for their support. _ | 

The situation of the British coasts is the most 
advantageous in the world for catching fish; the 
Scottish islands, particularly those to the north 
and west, lie most commodious for carrying on the 


fishing trade to perfection; for no country in Eu- 


rope can pretend to come upto Scotland in the 
abundance of the finest fish, with which its various 
creeks, bays, rivers, lakes, and coasts are reple- 
nished. Ofthese advantages, the Scots seem in- 
deed to have been abundantly sensible; for their 
traffic in herrings is even noticed in history so 
early as the ninth century. The frequent laws 
which were enacted in the reigns of James HI. 1V. 
and V. discover a steady determined zeal for the 
benefit of the country, and the full restoration of 
these fisheries, which the Dutch had found means 
to engross. 


Anchovy-Fishery.—The anchovy is caught in the 
months of May, June and July, on the ‘coasts of 
Catalonia, Provence, &c. at which season it con- 
stantly repairs up the straits of Gibraltar into the 
Mediterranean. Collins says they are also found 
in plenty on the western coasts of England and 
Wales. 

The fishing for them is chiefly in the night- 
time, when a light being put on the stern of their. 
little fishing-vessels, the anchovies flock round, 
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and are caught in the nets. But then it is asserted 
to have been found by experience, that anchovies 
taken thus by fire, are neither so good, so firm, 
nor so proper for keeping, as those which are 
taken without fire. 

_ When the fishery is over, they cut off the heads, 
take out their gall and guts, and then lay them in 
barrels, and salt them. The common way of eat- 
ing anchovies is with oil, vinegar, &c. in order to 
which they are first boned, and the tails, fins, &c. 
slipped off. Being put.on the fire, they dissolve 
almost in any liquor. Or they are made into sauce 
by mincing them with pepper, &c. Some also 
pickle anchovies in small delft or earthen pots, 
made on purpose, of two or three pounds weight, 


‘more or less, which they cover with plaster to keep 


them the better. Anchovies should be chosen 
small, fresh pickled, white on the outside, and red 
within. If genuine, they have round backs; for 
those which are flat or large are often nothing but 
sardines. See CLupea, 

Cod Fishery.—There are two kinds of cod-fish; 
the one green or white cod, and the other dried or 
cured cod; though it is all the same fish, different- 
ly prepared; the former being sometimes salted 
and barrelled, then taken out for use; and the lat- 
ter having lain for a competent time in salt, and 
then dried in the sun or smoke, 

_ The chief fisheries for green cod are in the bay 
of Canada, on the great bank of Newfoundland, and 
on the isle of St. Peter, and the isle of Sable; to 
which places vessels resort from many parts both 
of Europe and America. They are from 100 to 150 


tons burden, and will catch between 30,000 and 


40,000 cod each. The most essential part of the 
fishery is, to have a master who knows how to cut 
up the cod, one who is skilled to take off the head 


‘properly, and, above all, a good salter, on which 


the preserving of them, and consequently the suc- 
cess of the voyage, depends. The best season is 
from the beginning of February to the end of April; 
the fish, which in the winter retire to the deepest 
water, coming then on the banks, and fattening 


_ extremely. What arecaught from March to June 


keep well; but those taken in July, August, and, 
September, when it is warm on the banks, are apt 
to spoilsoon. Each fisher takes but one ata time, 
yet the most expert will take from 350 to 400 in 
a day; but that is the most, the weight of the fish 
and the great coldness on the bank fatiguing very 
much. As soon as the cod are caught, the heads 
are taken off; they are opened, gutted, and salted: 
and the salter stows them in the bottom of the 
hold, head to tail, in beds a fathom or two square; 
putting layers of salt and fish alternately, but never 
mixing fish caught on different days, When they 
have lain thus three or four days to drain off the 
water, they are placed in another part of the ship, 


and salted again; where they remain till the vessel 
is loaded. Sometimes they are cut in thick pieces, 


and put in barrels, for the greater convenience of 
carriage. 

The principal fishery for dry cod is, from Cape 
Rose to the Bay des Exports, along the coast of 
Placentia, in which compass there are several 


-commodious ports for the fish to be dried in, 


ao 


_ These, though of the same kind with the fresh 


cod, are much smaller, and therefore fitter to 
keep, as the salt penetrates more easily into them. 


The fishery of both is much alike ; only this latter 


is most expensive, as it takes up more time and 


employs more hands, and yet scarce half so much 
salt is spent inthis as in the other. The bait is her- 


2 


_put in barrels of from 600 to 700 pounds. 


ting, of which great quantities are taken on the 
coast of Placentia. When several vessels meet, 
and intend to fish in the same port, he whose 
shallop first touches ground becomes entitled to 
the quality and privileges of admiral: he has the 
choice of his staion, and the refusal of all the 
wood on the coast at his arrival. As fast as the 
masters ayive, they unrig all their vessels, leaving 
nothing but the shrouds to sustain the masts: and 
in the mean time the mates provide a tent on 
shore, covered with branches of trees, and sails 
over them, with a scaffold of great trunks of pines, 
12, 15, 16, and often 20 feet high, commonly from 
40 to 60 feet, and about one-third as much in 
breadth. While the scaffold is preparing, the: 
crew are a-fishing: and, as fast as they catch, 
they bring their fish ashore, and open and salt 
them upon moveable benches; but the main salt- 
ing is performed on the scaffold. When the fish 
have taken salt, they wash and hang them to drain 
on rails; when drained, they are laid on a sort of 
Stages, which are small pieces of wood laid across, 
and covered with branches of trees, having the 
leaves stripped off for the passage of the air. On 
these stages they are disposed of a fish thick, head 
against tail, with the back uppermost, and are 
turned carefully four times every twenty-four hours, 
When they begin to dry, they are laid in heaps ten 
or twelve thick, in order to retain their warmth ; 
and every day the heaps are enlarged, till they be- 
come double their first bulk; then two heaps are 
joined together, which they turn every day-as be- 
fore: lastly, they are salted again, beginning with 
those first salted ; and being laid in huge piles, they 
remain in that situation till they are carried on 
board the ships, where they are laid on the branches 
of trees disposed for that purpose, upon the ballast, 
and round the ship, with mats to prevent their con- 
tracting any moisture. 

The cod supplies four kinds of commodities, viz. 
the zounds, the tongues, the roes, and the oil, 
which is extracted from its liver.. The first is 
salted at the fishery, together with the fish, and 
The 
tongues are cured in like manner, and brought in 
barrels of from 400 to 500 pounds. The roes are 
also salted in barrels, and serve to cast into the sea 
to draw fish together, and particularly pilchards. 
The oil comes in barrels of from 400 to 520: 
pounds, and is used in dressing leather. See Ga- 
DUS. 

Coral.Fishery. Sce Cora. 

Herring-Fishery. ‘The herring is a small salt- 
water fish, with a blueish back and a white silvered 
belly, not unlike a little shad-fish; whence it is 
called in Latin alosa minor. Rondeletius calls it 
harengus. 

They usually make two fishing seasons for her- 
rings; the first in June, July, and August; the 
second in autumn; the latter of these is the more 
considerable, on account of the fogs, which are very 
favourable to this kind of fishing. 

About the beginning of June, a shcal of herrings, 
exceeding in bulk not less than the whole extent of 
Great Britain and Ireland, comes from the North, 
on the surface of the sea; and their approach is 
known to rhe Shetlanders by several tokens in the 
air and water. It is not certainly known from 
whence they come; though it is probable that their 
winter rendezvous is within the arctic circle, where 
the seas swarm with insect food in greater abund- 
ance than in our warmer latitudes. But when they 
arrive in these seas, they cast their spawn; for they 
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ome to us full, and are shotten long before they 
-eave us. As the great shoal formed by the mi- 
grating herrings, and divided into distinct co- 
lumns, five or six miles in length, and three or 
four in breadth, reflecting in bright weather many 
splendid colours, passes between the shores of 
Greenland and tke North Cape, it is probably 
much straitened, and as it»reaches th@extremi- 
ties of Great Britain, it is separated into two 
parts; one part steers west or south-west, and, 
leaving the islands of Orkney and Shetland to the 
left, passes on towards Ireland; where, being in- 
-terrupted by that isiand, this part is again divid- 
ed; some, keeping to the coast of Britain, go 
southward down St. George’s or the Irish chan- 
nel, and the others edging off for want of room to 
the west and south-west, go along the Hibernian 
ocean, and, keeping on the coast, reach the south 
shore of Lreland, from whence they steer south- 
ward, and join the rest in the [rish channel. The 
other part of the first division made in the north, 
parting a little to the east and south-east, come 
down into the German ocean: they pass by Shet- 
land, and make the point of Buchaness, and the 
coast of Aberdeen, filling the bays, friths, rivers, 
and creeks, with their innumerable multitudes. 
Wence they proceed southward, pass by Dunbar, 
and rounding the high shores of St. ‘Tobbs and 
Berwick, are seen again off Scarborough, and 
not before ; but not in bulk, till they come to Yar- 
mouth roads in England, aad thence to the mouth 
of the Thames; from whence passing the Bri- 
tish channel, they are seen no more in any num- 
ber. The herrings are found again upon the 
shores of North America, though noi in such 
quantities as with us; and they are seen no far- 
ther south than the rivers of Carolina. Whether 
these may be part of that large shoal, which, at 
their first coming by thé coasi of Greenland, keep 
to the coasts of America on the norih-west side, 
or whether they are the remainder of those that 
pass our channels, is uncertain; but we know 
that they are not seen in quantities in any of the 
southern kingdoms, as Spain, Portugal. or the 
south parts of France, on the side of the ocean, or 
in the Mediterranean, or on the coast of Africa: 

Tie following account of the herring fishery, as 
éarried on by the Lowestoft merchants, is taken 
from Gillingwater’s History of Lowestoft, p. 94, 
&ec. ‘¢ The herring season begins on the eastern 
coast of England, about a fortnight before Mi- 
chaelimas, and continues till Martinmas. The 
number of boats annually employed at Lowestoft 
in this fishery, upon an average, from 1772 to 
1781, was about 33; and the quantity of her- 
rings caught in each of these years was about 
714 lasts (of 10,000 herrings each), or 21 lasts to 
a boat, which makes the quantity of herrings 
caught by the Lowestoft boats during that period 
to be 7140 lasts. These herrings were sold, upon 
an average, at 12/. 10s. per last, which makes the 

whole produce arising from the sale of the said 
fish to be 89,250/, After the year 1781, the num- 
ber of boats employed in this fishery was rather 
less, occasioned by the war with the Dutch and 
other powers. 

‘¢ At the beginning of the season the boats sail 
off to sea about 13 leagues N.E. from Lowestoft, 
in order to meet the shoals, or second part of the 
first division of herrings (mentioned above), 
which separated off the north part of Scotland. 
Being arrived on the fishing ground, in the even- 
ing (the proper time for fishing) they shoot out 


their nets, extending about 2200 yards in length. 
and 8 in depth, which by the help of small casks, 
called bowls, fastened on one side at the distance 
of 44 yards from each other, cause the nets to 
swim in a position perpendicular to the surface of 
the water. If the quantity of fish caught in one 
night amounts only to a few thousands, they are 
salted, and the vessels, if they have no better suc- 
cess, continue on the fishing ground two or three 
nights longer, salting the fish as they are caught, 
till they have obtained a considerable quantity, 
when they bring them into the roads, where they 
are landed and lodged in the fish-houses. Some- 
times, when the quantity of fish is very small, 
they will continue on the fishing ground a week 


or ten days; but in general they bring in the fish 


every two or three days, and sometimes oftener, 
especially when the quantity amounts to 6 or 7 
lasts, which frequently happens, and instances 
have been known where a single boat has brought 
into the roads at one time 12 or 14 lasts. 

‘6 As soon as the herrings are brought on shore, 
they are carried to the fish-houses, where they are 
salted, and laid on the floors in heaps about two 
feet deep ; after they have continued in this situa- 
tion about fifty hours, the salt is washed from 
them by putting them in baskets, and plunging 
them into water, from whence they are carried. 
to an adjoining fish-house, where, after being 
pierced through the gills by small wooden spits 
about 4 feet long, they are handed to the men in 
the upper part of the house, who place them at 
proper distances as high as the top of the roof, 
where they are cured or made red. 

‘‘ The upper part of the house being thus filled 
with herrings, many small wood fires are kindled 
underneath, upon the floor, whose number is in 
proportion to the size of the room, and the smoke 
which ascends from these fires is what dries or 
cures the herrings. After the fish have hung in 
this manner about 7 days, the fires are extin- 
guished, that the oil and fat may drip from them, 
and in about two days after the fires are rekindled, 
and after two or more such drippings, the fires 
are kept continually burning until the herrings 
are perfectly cured, which requires a longer or a 
shorter time, according as they are designed ei- 
ther for foreign or home consumption. 

“‘ After the herrings have hung a proper time, 
they are taken down (which they call striking), 
and are packed in barrels, containing 800 or 1000 
each, and then shipped off for market.” See 
CLUPEA, 

Lobster- Fisheryx—Lobsters are taken along the 
British channel, and on the coast of Nurway, 
whence they are brought to London for sale; and 
also in the frith of Edinburgh, and on the coast of 
Northumberland. See the article Cancer. By 
10 and 11 W. IIT. c. 24. no lobster is to be taken 
under eight inches in length, trom the peak of the 
nose to the end of the middie fin of the tail; and 
by 9 Geo. IL. ¢. 33. no lobsters are to be taken 
on the coast of Scotland from the first of June to 
the first of September. See Cancer. 

Mackrel-Fishery.—The mackre] is a summer fish 
of passage, found in large shoals, in different parts 
of the ocean, not far north; but especially on the 
French and English coasts. The fishing is usually 
in the months of April, May, and June. and even 
July, according to the place. See ScoMBER. 

They enter the English channel in April, and pro- 
ceed up to the straits of Dover as the summer 
advances ; so that by June they are on the coasts 
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of Cornwall, Sussex, Normandy, Picardy, &c. 
where the fishery is most considerable. They are 
an excellent food fresh ; and not to be despised, 
‘when well prepared, pickled, and put up in bar- 
rels; a method of preserving them chiefly used in 
Cornwall, The fish is taken in two ways ; either 
with a line or nets: the latter is the more consi- 
derable, and is usually performed in the night- 
time. See ScomBer. 


Oyster Fishery.—This fishery is principally car- 
ried on at Colchester in Essex ; Feversham and 
Milton in Kent ; the Isle of Wight ; the Swales of 
_ the Medway ; and Tenby on the coast of Wales. 
._ From Feversham, and adjacent parts, the Dutch 

have sometimes loaded a hundred large hoys with 
oysters in a year. They are also taken in great 
quantities near Portsmouth, and in all the creeks 
and rivers between Southampton and Chichester; 
many of which are carried about by sea to Lon- 
don and to Colchester, to be fed in pits about 
Wavenhoe and other places. See OstreEa, 

Fishery (Pearl). See PEARL Fisuery. 

Pilchard Fishery. The pilchard is a small salt- 
water fish, bigger than the anchovy, but less than 
the herring, which in other respects it resembles. 
Its head is yellow ;. its belly white; and its back 
asea-green, It eats admirably, fresh, or lightly 
salted. 

There are certain seasons for fishing the 
pilchard ; which, like the herring and anchovy, 
isa fish of passage; and its arrival is indicated by 
similar signs with that of theherrings, They are 
prepared and salted much as the anchovy is; with 
this difference, that the head is cut off the latter ; 
but the pilchard were distinguishable from the 
anchovy, even though its head were off likewise; 
the pilchard having a very flat:back, and the an- 
chovy a round one. 

- The chief pilchard fisheries are along the coasts 
of Dalmatia, to the south of theisland Issea ; on 
the coasts of Bretagne, from Belle island as far as 
Brest; and along the coasis of Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 

. It is a saying of the Cornish men, with regard 
to the pilchard, that it is the least fish in size, 
most innumber, and greatestin gain, of any they 
take out of the sea. This observation is amply 
confirmed by Dr. Borlase’s accountof this fishery; 
for besides the great number of persons employed 
by it, the poor are ied with the offals of the cap- 
tures, the land with the refuse of the fish and salt, 
the merchant finds the gains of commission and 
commerce, and the fisierman the gains of the 
fish. The usual produce of the number of hogs 
heads exported each year, for ten years, from 
1747 to 1756, inclusive, from the four ports of 
Fowey, Falmouth, Penzance, and St. Ives, 
amounted to 29,795 hogsheads. Every hogshead 
for ten years last past, together with the bounty 
allowed for each hogshead exported, and the oil 
made out of each, has amounted, one year with 
another, at an average, to the price of 11. 13s.3d. ; 
So that the cash paid for pilchards exported has, 
at a medium, aunually amounted to the sum of 
49,5321. 10s. See CLupEa. 


+ Salmon-Frshery. . For a description of this fish, 
sée the article Satmo. The chief salmon fisheries 
in Europe are in England, Scotland, and freland, 
in the rivers, and sea-coasts adjoining to the river 
Mouths. ‘Che most distinguished for salmon in 
Scotland are, the river Tweed, the Clyde, the 
Way, the Dee, the Don, the Spey, the Ness, the 
Hewly, &e. in most of which itis very common, 


about the height of summer, especially if the 
weather happens to be very hot, to catch four or 
five score salmon atadraught. The chief rivers 
in England for salmon are, the Tyne, the Trent, 
the Severn, and tke Thames. The fishing is per- 
formed with nets, and sometimes with a kind of 
locks or wears made on purpose, which in certain 
places have iron or wooden grates so disposed, in 
an angle, that being impeiled by any force ina 
contrary direction to the course of the river, they 
may give way and open a little at the point of 


contact, and immediately shut again, closing the 


angle. The salmon, therefore, coming up into the 
rivers, are admitted into these grates, which open, 
and suffer them to pass through, but shut again, 
and prevent their return. The salmon is also 
caught with a spear, which they dart into him 
when they see him swimming near the surface of 
the water. It is customary likewise to catch them 
with acandle and lanthorn, or whisps of straw set 
on fire; for the fish naturally following the light, 
are struck with the spear, or taken in anet spread 
for that purpose, and lifted with a sudden jerk 
from the bottom. 

<The capture of salmon in the Tweed, about 
the month of July (says Mr. Pennant) is prodigi- 
ous. Ina good fishery, often a boat load, and 
sometimes near two, are taken in a tide: some 
few years ago there were above 700 tish taken at 
one haul, but from 50 to 100 is very frequent. 
The coopers in Berwick then begin to salt the 
salmon thoroughly in pipes and other large ves- 
sels, and afterwards barrel them to send abroad, 
having then far more than the London markets 
can take off their hands.”? See Satmo 

Sturgeon- Fishery. ‘The greatest sturgeon-fishery 
is in the mouth of the Volga, on the Caspian 
sea; where the Muscovites employ a great 
number of hands, and catch them in a kind of 
inclosure formed by huge stakes representing the 
letter Z repeated several times. These fisheries 
are upen on the side next the sea, and close on the 
other; by which means the fish ascending in its 
season up theriver is embarrassed in these narrow 
angular retreats, and so easily killed with a harp- 
ing-iron. Sturgeons, when fresh, eat deliciously ; 
and in order to make them keep, they are salted 
or pickled in large pieces, and pui up in cags 
from 30 to 50 pounds. But the great object of 
this fishery is the roe, of which the \iuscovites 
are extremely fond, and of which is made the 
cavear, or kavia, so much esteemed by the Ltali- 
ans. See Cavear and ACCIPENSER. 

W hale- Fishery —T hese immense fish are chiefly 
caught in the North sea. The largest sort are 
found about Spitzbergen, some of them being 
there two hundred feet in length. ,Those on the 
coasts of America are about ninety or a hundred ; 
and those on the coasts of Guyenne, and the 
Mediterranean, are the smallest of ail. 

The legisiature, justly considering this trade 
as of great national importance, bestowed upon it 
at different periods very considerable encourage- 
ments. In particular, every british vessel of 200 
tons or upwards, bound to the Gre:nland seas on 
the whale-fishery, if found to be duly qualified 
according to the act, obtained a licenee trom the 
commissioners of the customs to proceed on such 
voyage: andon the ship’s return, the master and 
mate making oath that they proceeded on such 
yoyage and no other, and used all their endea- 
vours to take whales, &c. and that all the whale- 
fins, blubber, oil, &e. imported in their ship, were 
taken by their crew in those seas, there was al- 
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lowed: 40s. for every ton according to the ad- 
measurement of the ship, 

It was afterwards found, however, that so great 
a bounty was neither necessary to the success of 
the trade, nor expedient with regard to the pub- 
lic. In 1786, therefore, the acts conferring the 
said emoluments being upon the point of expiring, 
the subject was brought under the consideration 
of parliament; and it was proposed to continue 
the former measures, but with a reduction of the 
bounty from 40s. to 380s. In proposing this altera- 
tion, it was stated, ‘*that the sums which this 
country had paid in bounties for the Greenland 
fishery amounted to 1,265,4611.3 that in the last 
year we had paid 94,858].; and that, from the 
consequent deduction of the price of the fish, the 
public at present paid 60 per cent. upon every 
cargo. Inthe Greenland fishery there were em- 
ployed 6000 seamen, and these seamen cost 
government 13]. 10s. per man per annum, though 
‘we were never able to obtain more than 500 of 
that number to serve on board our ships of war. 
Besides, the vast encouragement given to the 
trade had occasioned such a glut in the market, 
that it was found necessary to export considerable 
quantities ; and thus we paid a large share of the 
purchase-money for foreign nations, as well as for 
our own people, besides supplying them with the 
materials of several important manufactures.” 
This proposition was opposed by several mem- 
bers, but was finally carried; and the propriety 
of the measure became very scon apparent. At 
that time (1786) the number of ships employed 
from England in the whale-fishery to Davis’s 
Straits and the Greenland seas amounted to 139, 
besides 15 from Scotland. The proposed altera- 
tion took place the next year (1787): and not- 
withstanding the diminution of the bounty, the 
trade increased, the number of ships employed 
the same year from England amounting*to 217, 
and the next year (1788) to 222, 

_ To give some. idea of the manner and import- 
ance of this trade, we shall here subjoin the dis- 
cipline for a long time observed in the whale- 
fishery; the method of fishing; the cargo and 
equipage of a vessel; and the produce thereof. 

The discipline is adjusted by a standing regula- 
tion, consisting of twelve articles; the principal 
whereof are: 

That in case a fishing-vessel be shipwrecked, 
and the captain and crew saved, the next vessel 
they meet shall take them in; and the second 
vessel take half of them from the first; but that 
no vessel shall be obliged to take any of the load- 
ing of a vessel shipwrecked; that the effects of a 
shipwrecked vessel, which are absolutely relin- 
quished, and which another captain shall find, 
and take up, upon his arrival in Holland, he shall 
account for one half of them to the proprietors of 
the shipwrecked vessel, clear of all expences; 
that, if the crew desert a shipwrecked vessel, they 
shall have no claim to any of the effects saved, 
but the whole shall go to the proprietor; but 
if they be present when the effects are saved, 
and assist therein, they shall have one-fourth 
thereof;.thatifa person killa fish on the ice, it 
shall be reputed his own, so long as he leaves any 
person with it; but the minute he leaves it, it be- 
comes the due of th: first captain that comes that 
way; but that, ifa fish be tied to an anchor, ora 
rope fastened to the shore, it shall remain to its 


first proprietor, though he leaves it alone; that if — 
any person be wounded or lamed in the service, . 


the commissioners of the. fishery undertake to 


procure him a reasonable satisfaction; to which 
the whole fleet shall contribute. 

Besides this general regulation, to the observ- 
ance of which all the captains, pilots, and masters 
of vessels, are obliged to swear, before. they put to 
sea, there is also a particular one for each ship’s 
crew, which they are all sworn to execute, in pre- 
sence of one of the commissioners, who goes 
aboard every ship, to receive the oath. 

This regulation is a kind of charter-party, im- 
porting, that they will attend prayers morning 
and evening, on pain of an amercement, at the 
discretion of the captain; that they will not get 
drunk, nor draw their knives, on forfeiture of | 
half of their wages; nor fight, on forfeiture of 
the whole; that no one shall lay wagers on the 
good or ill success of the fishing, nor buy or sell, 
on these conditions, in case we take one or more 
fish, on penalty of twenty-five florins ; that they 
will be ‘contented with the provisions allowed 
them; and that they will never light fire, candle, 
or match, by night or day,: without the captain’s 
leave, on the like penalty. 

After the reading of. this regulation, the crew- 
are all called, to receive the customary gratuity 
before their setting out, with an assurance of an= 
other sum at their return, in proportion to the 
success of the fishing. 

The captain, on this occasion, receives froma 
hundred toa hundred and fifty florins; the pilot 
from forty to sixty ; each harpooner from forty 
to fifty florins; the other officers from twenty-six 
to thirty-six florins; the elder sailors twenty +5 
and the younger twelve. 

The fleet, which consists mostly of fluyts, from 
two to three hundred tons, and from thirty-six 
men to forty-two, usually sets sail about the be- 
ginning of April, and takes its course by the isles 
of Iceland, from 60 to 61 degrees of latitude; after ~ 
which, leaving them to the west, it steers north- 
ward, through 73, 74, and 75 deg. of latitude, 
where they begin to find the ice. 

It is among these huge heaps of ice, wherewith 
the whole quarter is filled, that they first begin to 
spy the whales ; and there most of the vessels fix . 
their abcde for the fishing. But as the fish are 
larger and fatter the farther north they go, some 
captains will venture as far as 80 or 82° of north 
lat. Each vessel of three hundred tons has six 
shalloops; and each shalloop has six harpooners, 
with five seamen to row it: To every shalloop 
there are seven lines, of three inches circumfer- 
ence; five of them in the hind part of the vessel, 
and two before. The hind lines together make 
six hundred fathoms, and, with the addition of 
the other two, eight hundred and eighty. If the 
whale dive deeper, or run farther underneath the 
ice than this stint, the line must be on lest the 
shalloop be drawn after it. 

In the English whale-fishery every ship has six 
or seven boats ; each of which has one harpooner, 
one boat-steerex) one manager of the line, and 
four seamen to row it. In each boat there are 
two or three harpoons, several lances, and six 
lines fastened together, each line being one hun- 
dred and twenty fathom long. To each harping- 
iron is fastened a strong stick, about six feet long, 
anda soft pliable line, about six fathom long, 
called the fore-gauger, which is fastened to the 
lines in the boat. When more line is wanted, the 
lines of a second boat are fastened to those of the 
first. See Barana. 

The instrument, wherewith the whale is struck; 
is a harping-iron, or javelin, five or six feet long; 
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pointed with steel, in a triangular shape, like the 
barb of an arrow. 

The harpooner, upon sight of the fish, from one 
end of the shalloop where he is placed, flings the 
harping-iron with all his might against his back: 
and, if he be so, happy as to make it penetrate the 
skin and fat into the flesh, he lets go a string 
fastened to the harping-iron, at the end whereof 
is a dry gourd, which swimming on the water, 
discovers whereabouts the whale is; for the mi- 
nute he is struck, he pitnges to the bottom, com- 
monly swimming against the wind. 

Ifthe whale return to breathe in the air, the 
harpooner takes occasion to give him a fresh 
wound, till, fainting by the loss of blood, the men 
have an opportunity of approaching him, and 
thrusting a long steeled lance under his gills into 
his breast, and through the intestines, soon dis- 
patch him; and when the carcase begins to float, 


they cut holes in the fins and tail: and tying a 


rope inthese holes, they tow him to the vessel, 
where he is fastened along the larboard side of 
the ship, floating upon his back almost level with 
the sea. They then begin to take the blubber or 
fat, and the fins as they are called, or whale-bone. 
In order to this, several men stand upon the 
fish, with a kind of iron calkers, or spurs, to pre- 
vent their slipping, and cut off the tail, which is 
hoisted upon deck, and then cut out square pieces 
of blubber, weighing two or three thousand 
pounds, which are hoisted on board with the 
capstan, where each piece is again cut into 
smaller pieces, each of two or three hundred 
pounds weight, and these are thrown into the 
hold, and left to drain for three or four days. 
When all the blubber is cut from the belly of the 
fish, it is turned on one side, by means of a piece 
of blubber, left in the middle, called the cant or 
turning-piece ; and then they cut out this side in 
large pieces, called hockies, as before, and also the 
whale-bones with the gums, which are preserved 
entire, and hoisted on deck, where the blades are cut 
and separated, and left till they have time to clean 
and scrape them. The fish is next turned on his 
back, and the blubber cut out from the back and 
crown bone; and last of all they cut the blubber 
from the other side, as before. They then cut 
out the two large jaw-bones, situated in the under- 
lip, which are hoisted on deck, cleansed and fast- 
ened to the shrouds, and tubs are placed under 
them to receive the oil which they discharge ; 
this oil belongs to the captain, and likewise the 
tail and fins. The carcase is left to float, and 
supplies food for Greenland birds, called malle- 
mucks, &c. In three or four days, they hoist the 
pieces of blubber out of the hold, chop them, and 
put small pieces through the bung-holes into their 
casks, . 
A whale, the longest blade of whose mouth is 
nine or ten feet, generally fills thirty buts with 
blubber; but one of the largest fish will fill 
seventy buts and more. A good large whale is 
valued at about 10001. sterling. A full ship of 
three hundred tons is worth, clear of all expense, 
atleast 5000/1. There is a premium assigned to 
every person in the ship for every whale: the 
captain has three guineas; the mate, one; each 
harpooner, one; the surgeon, one; carpenter, 
one; cook and boat-steerers, half a guinea each ; 
acommon man, acrown; and each boy, halfa 
crown. The captain and harpooners have no 
wages; but the captain is allowed twenty-five 
pounds, and the harpooners, nine guineas each. 
In a, successful. voyage they haye six shillings 


for every ton of oil boiled in Greenland-dock ; 
but the rest of the ship’s company have monthly 
wages, besides the fisk-money, but no oil-moneys 

Nothing now remains, but to sail homewards, 
where the fat is to be boiled, and melted down 
into train-oil. : 

The whale-fishery of the Caroline islands is 
more easy and agreeable than that of all other 
places, and beside the great profit, affords a plea- 
sant spectacle to multitudes of people on’ the 
shores. 

There are ten or twelve of these isles disposed in ~ 
form ofa circle, so that they make a sort of port, 
in which the sea is perpetually calm and pleasant. 

When a whale appears in this gulf, the people all 
get into their canoes, and rowing toward the sea, 
keep between the creature and its retreat, and 
drive him forward towards the isles at the bottom 
ofthe port. They drive him in this manner be- 
fore them into the shallows, where they plunge 
into the water themselves, and some get ropes 
and chains about him, while others dart him with 
their spears. Their agility and address is wonder- 
fal in this. The creature can never get away 
when they have once got him fastened, but is 
soon killed, and got tothe shore. - 

The whale-fishery begins in May, and continues 
through the months of June and July ; but whe- 
ther the ships have had good or bad success, they 
must come away and get clear of the ice by the 
end of August; so thatin the month of September 
at farthest they may be expected home; but the 
more fortunate ships may return in June or July. 
See Bar@na, Puysetrer, and DELPHINUS, 

FISHES. See Piscgs. 

Fisues(Breeding of). Fishes are an object of 
general attention in regard to sport, food, and 
ornament. ‘The first of these three heads, or that 
of sport, is the foundation of the art of ANGLING, 
and has already been discussed at some length 
under that article. The two remaining heads, 
which we shall now enter upon, relate chiefly to 
the breed of fishes, fishing- ponds, and fish-streams. 
In breeding fishes, there seems to be no small de- 
gree of caprice, for the most promising ponds do 
not always prove serviceable: one of the best in- 
dications of a breeding pond is, when there is 
good quantity of rush and grazing about it, with 
gravelly shoals, such as those of horse-ponds; so 
that when a water takes thus to breeding, with a 
few milters and spawners, two or three of each, 
a whole country may often be stocked in a short 
time. Eels and perches are of very good use to 
keep down the stock of fishes ; for they prey much 
upon the spawn and fry, and generally destroy 
their superfiuity of them. Pike, perch, tench, 
roach, &c. are observed to breed in almost any 
waters, and very numercusly; eels never breed in 
standing-waters, without springs; and in such, 
are neither found, nor increase, but by putting 
in; yet where springs exist, they are never want- 
ing, though not putin. And which is truly exe 
traordinary, mo person ever saw in an eel the 
least token of propagation, either by melt or 
spawn; so that the mode of their breeding and 
propagation are questions mysterious, and unre 
solved. The fecundity of fishes is wonderful: a 
pike caught in the Rhine, weighing only. nine 


~pounds, had 148,000 ova in it; and Petit men- 


tions a carp with upwards of 348,000. 

In feeding fishes take the following remarks: 
—1. Ina stew, thirty or forty carps may be kept 
up from October to March, without feeding ; and 
by fishing with trammels or flews in March, or 
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April, you may take from your great waters to 
recruit the stews; but you must not fail to feed 
all summer, from March. to October again, as 
constantly as cooped chickens are fed, and it will 
turn to as good an account. — 

2. The care of feeding is best committed to a 
butler or gardener, always at- hand, because the 
constant and regular serving the stew conduces 
very much te the thriving of the fishes. 

3. Boiled grain is rich to feed with, especially 
pease, and malt coarse ground; the grains after 
brewing, while fresh and sweet, are very proper; 
but one bushel of malt not brewed will go as far 
as two of grains; chippings of bread and scraps 
off a table, steeped in tap droppings of strong 
beer er ale, are an excellent food for carp; and 
of these the quantity of two quarts to thirty carp 
every day is sufficient, and a small meal morning 
and evening is better than a larger once a day 
only. 

4, There is a sort of food for fishes that may be 
ealled accidental, which is no less improving than 
the best that can be provided; and that is, when 
the ponds happen to receive the wash of com- 
mons, where many sheep have pastured ; the wa~- 
ter is enriched by the soil, and will feed a greater 
number of carp than it otherwise would do. In 
like manner, the dung that falls from cattle stand- 
ing in the water in hot weather is a very valuable 

Rnutriment. 

. 8. The most proper food to raise pikes to an ex- 
traordinary fatness is eels, without which it is not 
to be done but in a long time; small perches are 
the next best meat you can give them. Bream 
put into a pike-pond breed exceedingly, and are 
fit to maintain pikes, that will take care they shall 
not increase too largely; the numerous fry of 
roaches and rouds, which come from the greater 
pools inte a pike’s quarters, will likewise be a 
good diet for him. 

6. Pike in: all streams, and carp in’ rp sith 
springing waters, being fed at certain times, will 
come up and take their meat almost from your 
hand; and it is diverting to see the greediness and 
eontention that will exist among them for the 
good bits, with the boldness they will attain to by 
constant and regular feeding. 

7. The most convenient feeding place is to- 
wards-the mouth of the pond, at the depth of 
about half a yard; for by that means the deep will 
be kept clean and neat, as it were a parlour to re- 
tire to and rest in: the meat, thrown in this place 
into the water, without other trouble, will be 
picked up by the fishes, and nothing will be lost ; 
yet there are several ingenious devices for giving 
them food, especialiy peas: as a square board let 
down with the meat upon it by the four corners, 
whence a string proceeds, made fast te the end 
of a stick, like a seale, which may be readily ma- 
naged. 

8. When fishes are fed in the larger pools or 
ponds, where their numbers are also great, there 
will require some expense as well as pains; but 
as soon as they are taken out, and it appears how 
much they have thriven, it will appear also how 
well both have been employed ; either malt boiled 
or fresh grains is the best food in this case. Thus 
carp may be fed and raised like capons, and tench 
will.feed as well, but perch are not proper for a 
stew in feeding time. 

If cattle graze near your great pools, they will 
delight to come and stand in the water, which 
conduces much to the thriving of the cattle, as 
well as to the feeding of your fishes by their dung - 


ing, as has been already hinted: it is therefore 
advisable to have ponds in ‘oWepastures and 
grazing- grounds. 

With respect to sowing pts in the Eston of 
a pond, take care to dry your great water once 
in three, or at most four, years, and that at the 
end of January, or beginning of March, which 
(if the year do not prove very unseasonable) will 
be time enough. After Michaelmas following, 
you may put in a great stock of fishes, and thin 
them in succeeding years, as ihe feed declines. 
See Ponn. 

In selecting a spot for ponds, it may be suf 
cient to observe here, that those grounds are best 
which are full of springs or apt to be moorish: 
the one breeds fishes well, and the other PrSHeS YER 
them from being stolen. 

The situation of the pond is likewise to be con- 
sidered, and the nature of the currents that fall 
into it; as also whether it can be refreshed from 
a little brook, or rain water falling from an adja- 
cent hilly ground. Those ponds which receive 
the stale and dung of horses breed the argent 
and fattest fishes. 

In forming the pond, observe that the head be- 
placed at the lowest part of the ground ; and that 
the trench of the flood- gate, or sluice, have a good 
swift fall, that it may not be long in emptying. 

If the pend earry six feet of water, it is enough; 
but it must be eight feet deep to receive the 
freshes and rains that should fall into it. 

It would also be advantageous to have shoals on 
the sides, for the fishes to sun themselves in, and 
lay their spawn on; and in other places, certain 
holes, hollow banks, shelves, roots of trees, islands, 
&e, to serve as their retiring places. If your 
pond be naturally adapted for breeding, never 
expect any large carps from it, as the greatness 
of the number of spawn will overstock it. 

For large carps a store-pond is ever accounted 
the best: and, to make a breeding-pond become 
a store-pond, observe what quantity of carp it 
will contain ; then put in al] milters or all spawn- 
ers, whereby i in a little time you may have carps 
that are both large and exceedingly fat. Thus by 


. putting in one sex alone there is an impossibility 


of a farther increase, except in roaches, which, 
notwithstanding this precaution, will multiply. 
Reserve some great waters for the head-quarters 
of the fishes, whence you may take, or wherein 
you may put any quantity at pleasure. And be 
careful to have stews, and other auxiliary waters, 
so that you may convey any part of the stock 
from one to the other, and jose no time inthe 
growth of the fishes, but employ your waier, as 
you do your land, to the best,advantage. View 
the grounds, and find out some fall between the 
hills, as near a flat as may be, so as to leave a 
proper current for the water. ‘ If there be any 
difficulty of judging of such, take an opportunity, 
after some sudden rain, or breaking up of.a great 
snow in winter, and you will plainly see which © 
way the ground casts ; for the water will take the 
true fall, and run accordingly. - 

The condition of the place must determine the 
quantity of the ground to be covered. with water. 
For example, fifteen acres in three ponds, or 
eight acres in two, and not less ; and these ponds 
should be placed one above another, so that the 
point of. the lower may almost reach the head or 
bank of the upper, which contrivance 1 is no less 
beautiful than advantageous. 

The head, or bank, which by dopa the cur- 
rent is to raise the water, and so make a pond, 
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faust be bailt with the clay and earth taken out 
of the pan, or hollow, dug in the lowest ground 
above the bank, the shape of the pan to be half an 
eval, whereof the flat to come to the bauk and 
the longer diameter to run square from it. 

For two large ponds of three or four acres 
apiece, it is advisable to have three or four stews, 
each two rods wide and three long. The stews 
are usually in gardens, or near the house, to be 
more handy, and better attended to. The method 
of making them, is to carry the bottom in a con- 
tinual decline from one end, with a mouth to fa- 
vour drawing the net. 


Fisues. (Method of preserving for cabinets.) 
Linnéus’s method is to expose them to the air; 
aud when they acquire such a degree of putre- 
faction that the skin loses its cohesion to the 
body of the fish, it may be slid off almost like a 
glove: the two sides of this skin may then be 
dried upon paper like a plant, or one of the 
sides may be filled with plasterof Paris to give 
the subject adue plumpness. A fish may be 
prepared, after it has acquired this degree of 
putrefaction, by making a longitudinal incision 
on the belly, and carefully dissecting the fleshy 
part from the skin, which is but slightly 
attached to it in consequence of the putrescen- 
cy. ‘The skin is then to be filled with cotton 
and some antiseptic powder, as directed for 
birds; and, lastly to be sewed up where the 
incision is made. See PREPARATION OF 
ANIMALS. 


FisueEs, in heraldry, are the emblems of silence 
and watchfulness ; and are borne either upright, 
imbowed, extended, endorsed respecting each 
other, surmounting one another, fretted, &c. In 
blazoning fishes, those borne feeding should be 
termed devouring ; all fishes borne upright and 
having fins, should be blazoned hauriant; and 
those borne transverse the escutcheon, must be 
termed naiant. ‘ 


- FISHGARD, or Fiscarp, a seaport town 
of South Wales, in the county of Pembroke, 
at the mouth of the river Gwaine, on a bay of 
St. George’s Channel, to which it gives name, 
where vessels may ride safely in five or six fa- 
thoms water. The inhabitants carry on a good 
trade in herrings, of which they, with New- 
port, cure above 1000 barrels annually. Lon. 
4.58 W. Lat. 51.55 N. ; 
FY/SHFUL. a. (from fish.) Abounding with 
fish ; stored with fish (Camden). 
-To FUSHIFY. v. a. (from fish.) To turn to 
fish ; a cant word (Shakspeare). 

FISHING, in general, the art of catching fishes, 
whether by means of nets, of spears, or of the line 
and hook. That which is performed by the net, 
spear, or harpoon, for fishes that go in shoals, has 
been explained in the preceding articles. ‘That 
performed by the rod, line, and hook, for solitary 
fish, is usually termed angling. & 

Fisnine (Chinese). We venture to give this 
appellation to some very ingenious contrivances 
of the people of China for catching in their lakes, 
not only fishes, but water-fowl. For the purpose of 
catching fish they have trained a species of peli- 
ean, resembling the common corvorant, which 
‘they call the Leu-tze, or fishing-bird. It is brown, 
witha white: throat, the body whitish beneath, 
and spotted with brown ; the tail is rounded, the 


irides blue, and the bill yellow. SirGeorgeStaun- 
ton, who, when the embassy was proceeding om 
the southern branch of the great canal, saw those 
birds employed, tells us, that on a large lake, 
close to the east side of the canal, are thousands 
of small boats and rafts, built entirely for this spe- 
cies of fishery. On each boat or raft are ten or & 
dozen birds, which, at a signal from the owner, 
plunge into the water ; and it is astonishing to see 
the enormous size of fishes with which they return, 
grasped within their bills. They appeared to be 
so well trained, that it did not require either ring 
or cord about their throats to prevent them from 
swallowing any portion of their prey, except what 
their master was pleased to return to them for en- 
couragement and food. ‘The boat used by these 
fishermen is of a remarkably light make, and is 
often carried to the lake, together with the fishing 
birds, by the menwho are thereto besupported byit. 

The same author saw the fisherinen busy on the 
great lake Wee-chaung-hee; and he gives the fol- 
lowing account of a very singular method prac- 
tised by them for catching the fish of the lake 
without the aid of birds, of net, or of hooks. 

To one side of a boat a flat board, painted 
white, is fixed, at an angle of about 45 degrees, 
the edge inclining towards the water. On moon- 
light nights the boat is so placed that the painted 
board is turned to the moon, from whence the 
rays of light striking eon the whitened surface, 
give to it the appearance of moving water ; on 
which the fishes being tempted to leap, as on 
their element, the boatmen, raising with a string 
the board, turn the fishes into the beat. 

Water-fowl are much sought after by the 
Chinese, and are taken upon the same lake by the 
following ingenious device. Empty jars or gourds 
are suffered to float about upon the water, that 
such objects may become familiar to the birds. 
The fowler then wades into the lake with one 
of those empty vessels upon his head, and walks 
gently towards a bird ; and lifting up his arm, 
draws it down below the surface of the water 
without any disturbance or giving alarm to the 
rest, several of whom he treats in the same man- 
ner, until he fills the bag he had brought to hold 
his prey. The contrivance itself is not so singu- 
lar, as it is that the same exactly should have oc- 
curred in the new continent, as Ulloa asserts, to 
the natives of Carthagena, upon the lake Cienega 
de Tefias. 

FisHinG-F.1£s, are both natural and artificial ; 
the natural are almost innumerable, and of these 
the chief are, the dun-fly, the stone or may-fly, the 
tawny-fly, the vine-fly, the shell-fly, the cloudy 
and blackish-fly, the stag-fly; next caterpillars, 
canker-flies, bear-flies, &c. all which appear either 
sooner or Jater, according as the spring proves 
forward or tardy; and these flies are all good 
in their season, for fishes that rise at the fly. 

The better to know the fly the fish covets most, 
when you come to the river side in the morning, 
beat the bushes with your rods, and take up as 
many various sorts as you can, and make a 
trial of them: upon many of them we have alrea- 
dy made some remarks in the article ANGLING ; 
and to this article we still refer our readers ; for 
though they will sometimes change their fly, this 
is only when they have glutted themselves with 
that sort they like best... 

There are two ways of fishing with these natu- 
ral flies, viz. either on the surface of the water, 
or a little underneath it. 

If you angle for chevin, roach, or dace, move 
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not the natural fiy swiftly when you see the fish 
make at it, but rather let it glide freely towards 
him with the stream ; but if it be in a still and 
slow water, draw the fly slowly side-ways by him, 
and this will induce him to pursue it eagerly. 
The artificia) fly is se'dom used but in bluster- 

ing weather, when the waters are so disturbed by 
the wind, that a natural fly cannot well be seen, 
nor rest upon them. 

There are twelve sorts of dubs or artificial flies, 
of which ‘the following are the principal :— 


1. For March, the dun-fly ; made of dun-wool, © 


and the feathers of the partridge’s wing; or the 
body made of black wool, and the feathers of a 
black drake. 

2. For April, the stone-fly ; the body made of 
black wool, dyed yellow under the wings and tail. 

3. For the beginning of May, the ruddy fly ; 
made of red wool, and bound about with black 
silk, with the feathers of a black capon hanging 
dangling on his sides, next his tail. 

4. For June, the greenish fly; the body of 
black wool, with a yellow list on either side, the 
~wings taken off the wings of the buzzard, bound 
with black broken hemp. 

5. The moorish-fly ; the body of duskish wool, 
and the wings of the blackish mail of the drake. 

6. The tawny-fiy, good till the middle of June; 
the body made of tawny wool, the wings in op- 
position to each other, of the whitish mail of a 
white drake. 

7. For July, the wasp-fly; the body of black 
wool, cast about with yellow silk, and the wings 
of the drake’s feathers. 

8. The steel-fly, good in the middle of July; 
the body of greenish wool, cast about with the 
feathers of a peacock’s tail, and the wings of 
those of the buzzard. 4 

9. For August, the drake-fiy ; the body of black 
wool cast about with black silk, his wings of the 
mail of a black drake, with a black head. For 
the different kinds of Fisues, and direetions for 
taking them, see each under its proper article. 


Directions for artificial Fly-Fishing. 

1. Fish in a river that has been somewhat dis- 
turbed by rain, or in a cloudy day, when the wa- 
ters are moved by a gentle breeze ; if the wind be 
low, the best angling will be in swift streams, but 
if it blow rather strong, yet not so but that you 
may conveniently guard your tackle, the fish will 
rise in plain deeps. 

2. Always angle with a small fly and clear 
wings, in clear rivers; but use larger: in muddy 
places. 

3. Keep at as good distance from the water-side 
as you can, and fish down the stream with the 
sun in your face, and touch not the water with 
your line. 

4. When the water becomes brownish after 
rain, use an orange fly; and in a clear day, a 
light-coloured fly, and a dark fly for dark waters, 
&e. 

5. Have several of the same of every sort of 
flies differing in ‘colour, to suit the colour of dif- 
. ferent waters and weathers. 

6. Let the fly fall first into the water, and not 
the line, which last would be apt to frighten the 
fish. 

7. Let your line be twice the length of your rod, 
unless the river be encumbered with wood, 

8. In slow rivers, or still places, cast the fly 
across the river, and let it sink a little in the wa- 
ter, and draw it gently back with the current. 


* 
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9. Use a quick eye and nimble hand, in striking 
with the rising of the fish, lest he should have 
time to reject the hook. ; 

All who delight in fly-fishing should especially 
learn the way of making the two chief sorts of ar- 
tificial flies, the palmer, ribbed with silver or gold, 
and the may-fly. 

In making the palmer-fly, arm your line on the 
inside of the hook, and cut off as much of a mal- 
lard’s feathers to make the wing as you find ne- 
cessary. 

Then lay the outer part of the feather next the 
hook, and the point of the feather towards its 
shank, whip it three or four times about the hook 
with the same silk you armed your hook with, 
and make the silk fast. 

‘}'ake the hackle of the neck of a cock or capon, 
(but a plover’s top is preferable) and strip off one 
side of the feather, and then take the hackle, silk, 
or gold or silver thread, and make all fast at the 
bent of the hook, working them up to the wings, 
shifting your fingers atevery turn, and then stop- 
ping: the gold will in this way fall right, and 
must be made fast. } 

After this, take the hook betwixt your fingers 
and thumb, in the left hand, and with aneedle or 
pin part the wings in two ; next with the arming 
silk (having fastened. all h therto) whip it about 
as it falls across between the wings, and with your 
thumb turn the point of the feather towards the 
bent of the hook, then work it three or four times 
about the shank, and fasten it; and view the pro- 
portion for other flies. ’ 

If you make the grounds of hog’s wool, sandy, 
black, or white, or bear’s wool, or of a red bullock, 
work these grounds on a waxed silk, and arm and 
set on the wings as before directed. 

The body of the may-fly must be wrought with 
some of these grounds, and will appear admirably 
well, when ribbed with black hair ov silk, 

Others make their flies with sandy hog’s wool, 
ribbed with black silk, and winged with a mal- 
lard’s feather according to the angler’s fancy. 

The oak-fly must be made with orange tawny, 
or orange coloured crewel, black for the body, and 


-the brown of the mallard’s feathers for the wings. 


There is also another fly, the body of which is 
made of the strain of a peacock’s feather. 
March is the month in which to begin fly-fish- 
ing, but if the weather prove windy or cloudy, 
there are several sorts of palmers that are good at 


that time: the first is a black palmer ribbed with | 


silver ; the second a black palmer with an orange 
tawny body ; a third, whose body is all black ; 
and a fourth a red palmer, ribbed with gold, and 
a red hackle, mixed with orange crewel. 
Observe, that the lightest flies are for cloudy 
and dark weather, and the darkest for bright and 
light, and the rest for indifferent seasons. 
Salmon flies should be made with their wings 
standing one behind the other, whether two or 
four, and of the gaudiest colours that can be, for 
he delights in such ; and this chiefly in the wings, 
which must be long as well as the tail. 
There are twelve kinds of artificial flies for an- 
gling with upon the top of the water, and the fit- 
test season for using tkese, is a blustering windy 
day, when the waters are so troubled that the na- 
tural fly cannot be seen, or rest upon them. ‘The 
first is the dun-fly of March, the body of whichis 
made of dun-wool, the wings of the partridge’s 
feathers. The second is another dun-fly, the body of 
black wool, and ‘the wings of the black’ drake’s 


feathers, and of the feathers under his tail. The 
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third is the stone-fly of April, the body of black 
wool, made yellow under the wings and under the 
tail, from the wings of the drake. The fourth is the 
ruddy fly of the beginning of May, the body of red 
wool wrapt about with black silk ; the feathers 
from the wings of the drake, with the feathers of 
a red capon also, which hang dangling on his 
sides next thetail. The fifth; the yellow or green- 
ish fly, in May likewise; the body made of yel- 
low wool, andthe wings of the red cock’s hackle or 
tail. Thesixth, the black fly, in May also ; the 


' body of black wool, and lapt about with the herle 


head. 


of a peacock’s tail; the wings of the wings of a 
brown capon, with his blue feathers in his head. 
The seventh the sad yellow fly in June; the body 
of black wool, with a yellow list on either side, 
and the wings from the wings of a buzzard, bound 


~ with black braked hemp. Theeighth, the moorish- 


fly ; the body of duskish wool, and the wings of 
the blackish male of the drake. The ninth, the 
tawny-fly, good until the middle of June; the 
body of tawny wool, the wings contrary opposed 
to each other, of the whitish male of the wild 
drake. The tenth, the wasp-fly in July ; the body 
made of black weol,lapt about with yellowsiik, the 
wings of the feathers of the drake or of the bua- 


zard. The eleventh, the shell-fly, good in Mid- , 
July; the body of greenish wool, lapt about with 


the herle of a peacock’s tail, and the wings of the 
wings of a buzzard. The twelfth, the dark drake- 
fly, good in August; the body with black wool, 
lapt about with black silk ; his wings of the pea- 
cock’s feather, and grounds of such wool and 
crewel as may form the grasshopper ; aud remem- 
ber that usually the smallest flies are the best ; as 
also, that the light fly commonly makes most 
sport in a dark day, and the darkest and least fly 
in a bright or clear day ; lastly, you are to repair 
upon any occasion to your magazine-bag, and 
vary and make them lighter or darker according 
to your fancy or the appearance of the day. 

The May-fly may be found in and about that 
month, near river sides, especially against rain; 
the oak-fly on the butt or body of an oak or ash, 
from the beginning of May to theend of August - 
it is a brownish insect, easy to be discovered, and 
appears usually with its head downwards towards 
the root of the tree; the small black-fly, or haw- 
thorn-fly, isto be had on any hawthorn-bush after 
the leaves are off. With these and a short line 
you may dap or dop, behind a tree, or in any 
deep hole, still making it move on the top of the 
water asif it were alive, and keeping yourself out 
of sight; by which you will certainly have sport 
if there be trout. 

The two chief salmon-flies are the dragon and 
the king’s-fisher, about two inches long, which 
may be supplied according to fancy, from the 
most gaudy feathers that exist, especially from 
the peacock’s; for they willrise atany thing gau- 
dy, and, where they are plentiful, at trout-fies. 

There are likewise two moths, great killers 
about twilight in a serene evening, and the hum- 


_ble-bee a famous chub-killer for any time of the 
They are dubbed in the following manner :. 


day. 
the brown moth must be winged from the feather 


of a brown owl, dubbed with light mohair, with” 


a dark grizzle cock’s hacklefor the legs, and a red 
The white moth, dubbed with the white 
strands of an ostrich’s feather, its wings of the 
feather of a white pigeon’s wing, a white hackle 
for the legs, and a black head. 

The humble-bge, dubbed with black spaniel’s 
fur, a black -cock’s hackle whipped over it, the 

VOL.LY. 


tag of the tail to be of a deep orange colour, 
and the wings of the feather made of a crow’s 
wing. . 

FiSHING PasTEs are variously compounded, al- 
most according to the angler’s own fancy; but 
there should always be a little cotton woul, 
shaved lint, or fine flax intermixed, to keep the 
parts together, that it may not fall off the hook. 
White bread and honey will make a proper paste 
for carp and tench: fine white bread alone, with 
a little water, will serve for roach and dace: and 
mutton suet, and soft new cheese, for barbel. 
Strong cheese, with a little butter, and coloured 
yellow with saffron, will make a good winter paste 
for chub, 


Lo make the Paimer and May-Fly. 


In the first place, lay the following materials 
at your side: half a yard of fine round even silk- 
worm gut, halfa yard of red silk, well waxed with 
wax of the same colour, a hook and needle, some 
Strands off an osirich’s feather, and a fine red 
hackle; then take the hook, and hold it by the 
bent between the fore-finger and thumb of your 
left hand, and with the point and beard of the hook 
not under your fingers, but nearly parallel with 
the tops of them ; afterwards take the silk and hold 
it likewise about its middle with your hook, one 
part lying along the inside of it to your left hand, 
the other to your right; then take that part of 
the silk which lies towards your right hand, and, 
holding the part towards your left tight along the 
inside of the hook, whip that to the right three or 
four times round the shank of the hook towards 
the right hand ; after which take the silk-worm 
gut, and lay either of its ends along the inside of 
the shank of the hook, till it come near the bent ; 
then hold the hook, silk, and gut, tight between 
the fore-finger and thumb of your left hand, and 
afterwards give the part of the silk to your right 
hand three or four times more over both hook and 
gut till it come near the end of the shank, and 
make a loop and fasten it tight; then whip it 
neatly again overboth silk and gut and hook till 
it come near the bent of the hook, after which 
make another loop, and fasten it again ; then, if 
the gut should reach further ihan the bent ofthe 
hook, cut it off, and your hook will be whipped 
on, and the parts of the silk hang from the bent 
of it. ' 

Having proceeded thus far, wax the longest end 
of the silk again, and take three or four strands of 
an ostrich’s feather; and holding them and the 
hook as in the first position, the feathers to the. 
left hand, and the roots of them in the bent of the 
hook, with thesilk that you waxed last, whip them 
three or four times round; make a loop, and 
fasten them tight: then turning the strands to the 
right hand, and twisting them and the silk toge- 
ther with the fore-finger and thumb of yourright 
hand, wind them round the shank of the hook till 
you come to the place where you first fastened, 
then make a loop, and faster them again ; if the 
strand should not be long enough to wind as far 
as is necessary round the shank, when the silk gets 
bare you must twist others over it. Having per- 
formed this, take your scissors, and cut the body 
of the palmer into an ovalsbape, thatis, smallat 
the bent and the end of the shank, but fullin the 
centre; but be careful not to cut too much of the. 
dubbing off. Both the ends of the silk being now 
separated, one at the bent, another at the endof the 
shank, wax them both again; then takethe hackle, 
hold the small end of it between ops erst i and 
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thumb of your left hand, and stroke the fibres of 
it with those of your right, the contrary way from 
which they. are formed ; hold your hook as in the 
first position, and place the point of the hackle in 
its bent, with that side which grows nearest the 
cock upWards ; and then whip it tight to the 
hook ; but in fastening it, tie as few fibres in as 
you can: the hackle being fast, take it by the 
great end, and, keeping the side nearest the cock 
to the left hand, begin with your right to wind it 
up the shank upon the dubbing ; stopping every 
~second turn, and holding what you have wound 
tight with your left fingers, whilst with the needle 
you pick out the fibres you. have unavoidably 
taken in; proceed in this manner till you come 
to the place where you first fastened, and where 
there is an end of the silk; then clip off those 
fibres of the hackle which you held between the 
finger and thumb, close to the stem; and hold the 
stem close to the hook ; after that take the silk in 
your right hand, and whip the stem very fast to 
the hook ; then make a loop, and fasten it tights 
Take your penknife ; and if the part of the stem 
next the shank of the hook be as long as that of 
the hook which is bare, pare it fine, wax your silk, 
and bind it neatly upon the remaining bare part 
of the hook ; then fasten the silk tight, and spread 
some shoe-maker’s wax very lightly on your last 
binding; after that clip off the ends of the re- 


maining silk, both at the shank and bent of the. 


hook, and all fibres that start or stand ill-condi- 
tioned, and the whole iscompleted. This is called 
the palmer-fly, or plain hackle, and may, instead 
of the ostrich’s featherabove-mentioned, be dub- 
bed with black spaniel’s fur. It is an excellent 
‘killer. Thereare three more palmers, which are 


all to be made in the same manner, only with dif- : 


ferent articles, which are as follow: When you 
make the palmer-fly, suit the colour ofthe silk to 
tbe hackle you dub with: a dun hackle requires 
yellow silk ; a black hacklesky-blue silk ; a brown 
or red hackle, red silk ; when you make flies that 
are not palmers,dub with silk that resembles the 
colour most predominant in the fly; and: in mak- 
ing your flies, remember to mix bear’s hair and 
hog’s down with your other dubbing, because they 
repel the water; make your fties always in hot 
sun-shiny weather, for your waxed silk will then 
draw kindly, and when you take the dubbing to 
imitate a fly, always wet it, and then you willbe 
perfectin your imitation ; for, though the dubbing 
when dry may suit, when it is wet it may be quite 
another colour. Marten’s fur is the best yellow 
you can use. 

Great Palmer, or Hackle. Dubbed the same as the 
plain hackle, with the strands of an ostrich’s fea- 
ther, or a black spaniel’s fur, and warped with red 
peacock’s hackle untrimmed, that is, leaving the 
wholeleng th of the hackle staring out (for some- 
times the fibres of the hackle are to be shortened 
all over, sometimes barbed only a little, and some- 
times close underneath) with the whole iength of 
fibrés on the top or back of the fly, which makes 
it swim better; and inthismanner, on a whirling 
water, it will kill large fishes. |. 

Golden Palmer, or Hackle. The same dubbing, rib- 
bed with gold-twist, and a red hackle over all, 

Silver Hackle. Made with a black body also, sil- 
ver twist above, and a red hackle over all. 

The variation that is tobe observed in making 
the gold and silver palmers is this, that when you 
whip the end of the hackle to the bent of the hook, 
do the same also to the gold or silver twist, and 
first wind either of them on the dubbing, observing 


that they lie flat on it, and then fasten off; after- 
wards proceed with the hackle as directed ; or 
wind the hackle on the dubbing first, and rib the 


body with either of the twists afterwards. 


These are the standard hackles in fly-fishing, 
and are taken any month in the year from nine to 
eleven in the morning, and from one to three in . 
the afternoon, and upon any water ; though you 
must have different sizes of them, and dubbed with 
different colours, that you may always be able to 
suit either a dark or clear water, or a bright or 
cloudy atmosphere ; observing thatsmall light-co- 
loured flies are for clear waters and skies, and the 
larger for dark and cloudy ones. The angler 
should always try the palmers first, when he fishes 
in ariver that he is unaccustomed to; even in 
that which he constantly uses, unless he knows 
what fly is on the water, and it should not be. 
changed till he does know. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
XC. XCI. XCITI. 

FisHine-FRoG, in ichthyology. 
PHIUS. . 

Fisuine-streams. The chief sporting-rivers 
for this purpose in England are the Thames, 
Severn, Trent, Tyne, Tweed, Medway, Tees, 
Dove, Isis, Tame, Willey, Avon, Lea, ‘Trevel, 
Nen, Welland, Darwent, Calder, Wharf, Nid, 
Don, Swale, Hull, Ouse, and Are. The rivers 
in Wales are reckoned at above two hundred, the 
principal of which arethe Dee, Wye, Conway, Ti- 
vy, Chedley-day, Cluid, Usk, Tovy Taff, and Do- 
vy. Several rivers in England run under ground, 
and then rise again, as a branch of the Medway in 
Kent; the Mole in Surrey ; Hansin Staffordshire; 
the little rivers Allen in Denbighshire, and Deve- 
rilin Wiltshire: the river Recall hides itself under 
ground near Elmsley in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire: at Chelder near Axbridge, in Somer- 
setshire, is a spring that drives twelve mills in a 
quarter of amile. In the midst of the river Nen, 
south of Peterborough, in Northamptonshire, is 
a deep gulph called Medeswel!, so cold, that in 
summer no swimmer is able to endure it, yet it 
is not frozen in the winter. 

Of all these rivers, we shall chiefly notice the 
Thames, as well because it is the largest, and 
noblest, as because it affords the greatest diversity 
of sporting. The higher an angler goes up the 
Thames, if within about four miles from London, 
the more sport and the greater variety of fishes he 
will meet with ; but as few citizens go so farfrona 
home, we shall mention the best places for 
angling from London-bridge to Chelsea: but re- 
member that if the air be cold and raw, the wind 
high, the water rough, or if the weather be wet,’ 
it is totally useless to angle in any part of the 
Thames; but when the sky is serene, the air tem-" 
perate, and the water smooth, you may expect 
success. Remember also that the proper hours’ 
for angling are from the time that the tide is half” 
ebbed, to within two hours of high-water, pro- 
vided the land-floods flow. Always pitch your 
boat under the wind; that is, if the wind be in’ 
the south, always keep on the Surre shore; if 
north, on the London side. re 

The best places then for pitching a boat to” 
angle in the Thames. are about one hundred and 
fifty yards from York-stairs, the Savoy, Somer- 
set-house, Dorset-stairs, Blackfriars-stairs, the 
Dung-wharf near Water-lane, Trig-stairs, and 
Essex-stairs. On the Surrey side, Falcon-stairs, 
Barge-houses, Cuper’s, vuigo Cupid’s stairs ; the» 
Windmill, and Lambeth. hey wil hy 

When you go to angle at Chelsea, on a calm,’ fair” 


See Lo* 
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_ Gay, the wind being in a right corner, pitch your 
boat almost opposite to the church, and angle in 
six Or seven feet water, where, as well as at Bat- 
tersea-bridge, you will meet with plenty of roach 
and dace. 

Mortlake deeps are the next place where roach 
principally resort, when the weeds are rotten : and 
here good carp are very often taken. 

From the sides of the Aits, opposite to Brent- 
ford, Isleworth, and Twickenham, there is famous 
angling for roach, dace, gudgeons, and perch; 
very often you will meet with trout and carp. 

Teddington banks are remarkable for good 
gudgeons, roach, &c. 

_ Kingston-wick and Kingston are famous for 
barbel, roach, and dace. 

At Hampton and Sunbury there is good 
angling for barbel, roach, dace, chub, gudgeons, 
and skeggers: and from the Aits for trout and 
perch. 

Walton-deeps and Shepperton-pool abound 
with large barbel and dace. 

At and about Windsor is a vast variety of all 
sorts of fishes; but if a man be found angling in 
_another’s water (without leave) he is fined very 
' high by the court of that town, if he only catch 
a single gudgeon. 

Of the rivers that empty themselves into the 
Thames, and of others which are not far from it, 
_ Wwe may observe as follows: . 

1. In Ilford-river, the upper part abounds 
with roach, dace, and some perch; but between 
Ilford and the Thames, ,especially about three 
miles from that town, there is pike. 

2. Woodford-river is stored with perch, chub, 
roach, and dace. ; 

3. Stratford-river affords the angler good di- 
Version for roach, dace, chub, perch, &c, 

4, Bow-river has the same fishes in it as the 
Stratford-river. 

5. Hackney-river has plenty of large barbel, 
chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, eels, and lampreys. 
In this river the barbels, eels, and gudgeons, are 
very fine. 

6. Waltham-river, besides large barbel, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels, has good store of 
fine pike, and some carp. 

7. The New-river is pretty well stored with 
_ chub, roach, dace, gudgeon, and eels. 

8. Brentford-river was a good one formerly, 
but is now much abused by poachers: yet the 
angler may meet with some chub, roach, dace, 
and perch. 

9. Hounslow-river is well stored with roach, 
dace, perch, pike, and gudgeon. 
~ The Powder-mill-tail, near Hounslow, is an ex- 
cellent place for angling. 

10. Colne-river abounds with chub, roach, 
dace, perch, trout, and pike. 

11. Uxbridge-river is excellent for large eels 
and fat trouts: but, as the water is rented, not 
only leave must be obtained to angle in it, but 
must pay so much per pound for what you kill. 
Denham, near Uxbridge, is a very famous place. 
- These all lie north of the Thames: on the 
_ south we shall notice, 

1, Deptford-river, now very much decayed, 
and having but few fishes in it, as roach, dace, 
and flounders: though by chance you may meet 
with a trout, 

9. Lewisham-river, in which are some good 
trouts, large roach, chub, gudgeon, perch, and 
dace. ; An 

3. Wandsworth-river, well stored with gud- 


geons, dace, flounders, perch, pike, and some carp 
rely trouts; very large silver eels are often taken 
re, 

4. Mitcham-river, its principal fish is trout. 

5. Martin-river, trout also. 

6. Carshalton-river, abounding with trout and 
other white fishes. 

7. Moulsey-river, yielding perch, jacks, roach, 
dace, chub, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, and 
trouts. 

8, Esher-river, good for jacks, perch, chub, 
roach, dace, gudgeons, eels, flounders, barbels, 
and trouts, 

9. Cobham-river, stored with plenty of good 
trout, fat and large, as also dace, perch, chub, 
jacks, and gudgeons. 

10. Weybridge-river, affording good diversion 
for carp, some of which weigh eight or nine 
pounds ; also jack, roach, dace, flounders, popes, 
large bleak, barbel, and gudgeons. 

ll. Byfleet-river, in which are very large 
pikes, jack, and tench; perch, of eighteen inches 
long ; good carp, large flounders, bream, roach, 
dace, gudgeons, popes, large chub, and eels. 

FIsHinc-wi Les, Fishes are enticed by peculiar 
odours, and may in consequence be taken with 
ease. For this purpose, mix the juice of house- 
leek with nettles and cinquefoil chopped small, 
rub your hands with the mixture, and distribute 
it in quantities in the water ; put your hand into 
the water, and the fishes will suffer themselves to 
be taken with ease. 

Fishes may be drawn into any place or part 
of a river, by throwing in the following compo- 
sition :—Take goat’s, bullock’s, and sheep’s blood, 
which is found curdled among the entrails in the 
body of the animal fresh killed ; pound well with 
these, thyme, marjoram, origan, flour, garlic, 
wine-lye, and suet, and let the whole be made into 
masses or large bolusses; these must be scattered 
into the pond discretionally, where you wish to 
entice the fish. 

Pound nettles with joubarbe and a small quan- 
tity of cinquefcil grass ; to these add wheat boiled 
in marjoram, and thyme water; pound the whole 
together, and drop it into the net. 

Take heart-wort and slack-lime, make them into 
a paste, which throw into standing water; this 
will fix them, and cause them to be taken at plea- 
Sure. 

Make a paste of coculus indicus, cummin, old 
cheese, wine-lye, and wheat flour; throw small 
pieces of it into clear and undisturbed parts of 
the pond or river, and every fish that swallows one 
of these bolusses will become so intoxicated as to 
swim upon the surface of the water, and suffer 
itself to be taken. This intoxication will cease 
in a short time; hence those who use this method 
must take them quickly. 

A pond at Faringdon, in Berkshire, which was 
well stocked with carp, tench, and perch, was 
poisoned in this manner in the night, and in the 
morning most of the fishes were found floating on 
the surface of the water. They were taken out 
and put into a small stewpond full of clear spring 
water, when the carp and tench recovered, but all 
the perch died ; but this might possibly be owing 
to the coldness of the water. See the article 
STEW. ; 

Take fishers’ berries, pound them in a mortar, 
and’ with water make them into a paste; throw 
pills of this into the water, and it will have the 
same effect as the former. 

Pound marjoram, marigolds, na oer and 
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rancid butter, and it will allure fishes of all kinds 
to che net. agit 

Take gum ivy, and put a good deal of it intoa 
box made of oak, and rub the inside of it with this 
gum. When you angle put three or four worms 
into it, but they must not remain there long ; for 
if they do it will kill them: then take them out, 
and fish with them, putting more in their place, 
2s you may wanf them, out of your worm bag. 
Gum ivy is a tear which drops from the body of 
large ivy trees, on being wounded, and is of a 
yellowish red colour, of astrong scent, and sharp 
taste; that which is soidin the shops is counterfeit, 
and good for nothing. Therefore, to get gumivy, 
about Michaelmas, or in the spring, drive several 
great nails into large ivy stalks, wriggle the same 
till they become very loose, and let them remain, 
and the gum will thence issue. Slit also, at the 
same seasons, several great ivy stalks, and visit 
them once a month, and gather the gum which 
flows from the wounded part. This will very 
much improve the angler’s success, 

Take assafetida three drachms, camphor one, 
Venice turpentine one; pound the whole together 

in a. mortar, with some drops of oil of lavender 
or spike. When you angle anoint eight inches 
_of your line with it, next your hook, and it will 
prove excellent for a trout in muddy water, and 
for gudgeons in clear. | ; 

Dissolve gum ivy in oil of spike, and anoint 
your bait for a pike with it, and he will take it 
the sooner. . ‘ 

Take heron’s fat, the best assafetida, and mum- 
my, finely powdered, of each two drachms ; cum- 
min-seed, finely powdered, two scruples; cam- 
phor, galbanum, and Venice-turpentine, of each 
one drachm, civet two grains. Make them into 
a thinnish ointment, with oils of lavender, ani- 
seed, and camomile, and keep the mixture ina 
narrow-mouthed and well-glazed gallipot, close 
covered with a bladder and leather, and it may 
be preserved two years. When you want to use 
it, put some into a small taper pewter box, and 
anoint your line with it, about eight or nine 
inches from the hook, and when it is washed off 
repeat the unction. 

Take fresh horse-dung, and put it into a bag, 
or net, throw it into the water, and the fishes will 
gather about it. j 

Boil barley in water till it bursts, then boil it 
with liquorice, a little mummy and honey; beat 
all together in a mortar, till 1t is stiff as paste, 
which put into boxes close stopped; when you 
fish, take about the quantity of a walnut of it, 
and boil itin an earthen pot, with two handfuls of 
fresh barley, and a littie liquorice, leaving it till 
it is almost dry; then throw it into the places 
where you would have the fish come, and they 
will gather together. 

Take the herb dragon-wort, from which ex- 
tract the juice, with it rub your hands, and fishes 
will approach and suffer themselves to be taken 
in the water; the proper hour for fishing is from 
five till six in the morning. . 

Take a piece of heron’s flesh, and put it into a 
bottle close covered with clay, or wax, with some 
musk, amber, and civet; put the pot into a kettle 
full of water, and make it boil till you are sure 
the flesh is converted into oil, then take out the 
bottle, and pour out the oil ; with which rub your 
line, and all the fish will come to be taken. 

Take fat of a heron, mummy, galbanum, each 
two drachms, musk one grain, aqua vite two 
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ounces ; mix all together, in an earthen porringer 
over a gentle fire, and stir till it is thick ; keep it 


in a leaden porringer, and with jt rub the hook, or — q 
the ends of the line, or cork, and the fish willcome _ 


so that you may take them with your hands. __ 
Take the belly of a heron, that is, the bowels or 
entrails, cut in pieces, and put it into a glass phial, 
which stop close with wax: then bury it in hot 
horse-dung, and let it turn to oil, which will be 
within ten or fifteen days; then take an ounce of 
assafetida, and mixing it with the oil, it will all 
thicken like honey ; with which anoint your line, 
stick, or rod, or the bait you put upon the hook, 
FIUSHKETTLE. s. (fish and kettle.) A 
caldron made long for the fish to be boiled 
without bending (Grew). . 
FUSHMEAL. s. Diet of fish (Sharp). 
FUSHMONGER. s. A dealer in fish (Cu- 
rew). : 
FUSHY. a. (from fish.) 1. Consisting of 
fish. 2. Inhabited by fish (Pope). 3. Hav- 
ing the qualities or form of fish (Brown). 
FUSSILE. a. (fissilis, Latin.) Having the 
grain in a certain direction, so as to 
(Newton). . oi 
FISSULITY. s. (from fissile.) The quality 
of admitting to be cloven. 
FISSU’RKA MAGNA SLYLVII. The an- 
terior and middle lobes of the cerebrum on 
each side are parted by a deep narrow sulcus, 


which ascends obliquely backwards, from the 


temporal ala of the os sphenoides, to near the 
middle of the os parietale, and this sulcus is 
thus called. : 

FUSSURE. s. (fissura, Latin; fissure, 
French.) A cleft; a narrow chasm where a 
breach has been made (Woodward). 

To Filssure. v. a. (from the noun.) To 
cleave; to make a fissure (Wiseman). 

Filssure. (fissura.) In surgery, the spe- 
cies of fracture in which the bone ts slit, but 
not completely divided. ‘ 

FIST. s. (fire, Saxon.) .The hand clenched 
with the fingers doubled down (Denham). 

To Fist. v. a. 
(Dryden). 2. To gripe with the fist (Shas- 
speare). 

FISTELLA, a fortified town of Morocco 
whose inhabitants carry ona brisk trade in fine 

arments. Lat. 32.27 N. Lon. 5.55 W. © 

FISTIC NUT. See PisTacuio nut. 

FISTICUFFS. s. (fist and cuff-) 
with the fist; blows with the fist (More). 

FISTUCA, in antiquity, a wooden, instru- 
ment used in driving piles, and fitted with two 
handles, ; a te 

FISTULA. (fistula, quasi fusula, from 


fundo, to pour out.) A term in surgery, applis 


ed to a long and sinuous ulcer that has a narrow 


opening, and sometimes leads-to a larger cavity. 
FisTuLA LACHRYMALIS. See SURGERY. 


FisruLa, in ancient music, a wind in- — 


struament. Some of these had holes, others 
none: some consisted of a single pipe, others 
of many. : a 


FistuLa Panis, pipes of Pan, or mouthy — 


organ, consists of a range of pipes bound toge- 
ther side by side, and gradually lessening with 


be cleft 


1. To strike with the fist — 
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respect to each other, in length and diameter. 
The longest pipe is about six inches, and the 
shortest about two inches in length. In per- 
formance it is held in the hand, and the pipes 
are blown into by the mouth at one end. 

_Fistuta pasTorica, the name given by 
Cicero, and others, to the oaten pipe used, by 
the audience at the Roman theatres, to ex- 

ress their disapprobation. 

FISTULAR. a. (from fistula.) . Hollow 
like a pipe. 

FI/STULARIA.  Tobacco-pipe-fish. In 
zoology, a genus of the class pisces, order ab= _ 


dominales. Snout cylindrical ; jaws distant — 


from the eyes ; gill membrane with seven rays : 
body round, gently tapering from the jaws to 
the tail. Three species, as follow : 

‘1, F. tabacaria. Tail bifid; ending in a 
slender, taper whip, of the consistence of 
whale-bone, and about four inches long from 
the middle of it. Inhabits America and Ja- 
pan : is about a footlong, and has the general 
appearance of an eel: lives on smaller fishes, 
sea-insects, and worms, which it dextrously 
drags from the cavities of rocks by the peculiar 
construction of its snout. See Nat. Hist. Pl. 
CXV. 

2. F. chinensis. Tail rounded without the 
long appendage of F. tabacaria. Inhabits In- 
dia: longer than the former; habits much the 
same. 

3. F. paradoxa. Body reticulate with pro- 
minent lines; tail lanceolate. Inhabits Am- 
boyna: two inches long: has some resem- 
blance to a syngnathus; body whitish-ash, 
with obsolete brown rivulets; the first dorsal 
fin and tail blackish ; compressed and spinous 
' at the intersections of the lines ; back perfectly 
triangular ; belly towards the ventral fins near- 
ly triangular, and behind thém narrow, and 
equally six-sided ; tail slenderer, compressed, 
and seven-sided. na 

FISTULOUS STEM, in botany, hollow 
like a pipe or reed. Opposed to farctate, stuff- 
ed, or full. Fistulosum ‘folium, a fistulous 
leaf; as in cenante fistulosa: and fistulous 

nectary ; as in aconitum. 

FIT. s. 1. A paroxysm or exacerbation of 
any intermittent distemper (Sharp). 2. Any 
short return after intermission ; interval (Rto- 
gers). 3. Any violent affection of mind or 
body (Spenser). 4. Disorder; distemperature 

(Shakspeare). 5. It is used for the hysterical 
disorders of women, and the convulsions of 
children. . 

Fir. a. 1. Qualified ; proper (Cowley). 2. 
Convenient; meet; proper; right (Addi- 
son). 

To Fit. v. a. (vitten, Flemish.) 1. To ac- 
commodate to any thing ; to suit one thing to 
another (Denham). 2. To accommodate a 
person with any thing (Wiseman). 3. To be 
adapted to ; to suit any thing (Boyle). 4. To 
Fit out. To furnish ; to equip (Dryden). 5. 
To Fir up. To furnish ; to make proper for 
the use or reception of any (Pope). 

To Fir. v. n. To be proper; to be becom~- 
ing. 
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Fits oF EASY REFLECTION, &c. in 
optics. Sir Isaac Newton calls the successive 
disposition of a ray to be reflected through dif- 
ferent thicknesses of a plate of air, or any other 
substance, the returns or fits of easy reflection, 
and the disposition of the same ray to be trans- 
mitted in the same manner through the inter- 
vening spaces, returns or fits of casy transmis- 
sion. Thus, a ray of light is in a fit of easy 
reflection, when it falls on a plate of any kind 
of matter, whose thickness is one of the terms 
of the series 1, 3, 5,7, &c. taking the smallest 
thickness capable of reflecting such ray for 
unit; and, in the same way, it is in one of its 
fits of easy transmission when the thickness is 
one of the terms of the series 2, 4, 6, 8, &c. 
see OpTics. am 

FITCH. s. A small kind of wild pea; com- 
monly vetch. See Cicer. 

FITCHET, in mastiology. See VIVERRA. 

FUTFUL. a. (fit and full.) Varied by pa- 
roxysms (Shakspeare). 

FUTLY, ad. (from fit.) 1. Properly ; just- 
ly; reasonably (Tillotson). 2. Commodious- 
ly; meetly (Donne). | 

FITMENT. s. (from fit.) Something 
adapted to a particular purpose: not used 
(Shakspeare). : 

FITNESS. s. (from fit.) 1. Propriety ; 
meetness ; justness ; reasonableness (Hooker). 
g, Convenience; commodity ; the state of be- 
ing fit (Shakspeare). 

FITTER. s. (from fit), 1. The person or 
thing that confers fitness for any thing (Morti- 
mer). 2. A small bit (from fecfa, Italian.) 

FITZ. s. (Norman). A son; as Pitzher- 
bert, the son of Herbert; Fitzroy, the son of 
the king. Itis commonly used of illegitimate 
children. i" 

FITZHERBERT (Sir Anthony), a very 
learned lawyer in the reign of king Henry VIT1. 
was descended from an ancient family, and 
born at Norbury in Derbyshire. He was made 
one of the judges of the court of common-pleas 
in 1523, and distinguished himself by many 
valuable works, as well as by such an honour- 
able discharge of the duties of his office, as. 
made him esteemed an oracle of the law. His, 
writings are, The Grand Abridgement ; The 
Office and Authority of Justices of Peace; The 
Office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of Liberties, Eschea~ 
tors, Constables, Coroners, &c.; Of the Di- 
versity of Courts; The New Natura Brevium ; 
Of the Surveying of Lands; and The Book of 
Husbandry. He died in 1538. 

FIVE, a. (pip, Saxon.) Four and one ; half 
of ten. The number five has this peculiar pro- 
perty, that when multiplied by an odd’num- 
ber, the product will always terminate with 
five; and if multiplied by an even number, it— 
will terminate with a cypher. Hence, every 
power of five necessarily terminates with five. 

Five CuHurcHEs, an episcopal town of 
Lower Hungary ; subject to the house of Au 
stria. Itis 85 milesS. of Buda. Lat. 46. 5 N. 
Lon, 18. 13 E. . 

Five-CLeFT, in botany, quinquifidus. See 
CLEFT. 
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FIVE-FOLD LEAVES, in botany, quinate ; 
«quintuple, In fives; growing by fives; or five 
and five together. 

_FivE-LoBep LEar, in botany, quinque- 
lobed ; quinquelobatum folium. See Lopate 
and LoBEp. — 

FIVe-PARTED LEAF, in botany, quinque- 
partituin folium. Five-parted coro]. Corolla 


quinquepartita. See ParTitumM. 
FIve-LEAVED GRASS. See PENTAPHYL- 
LUM. 


Tive-TOOTHED, in botany, quindentate. 
Applied to petal and capsule. See Denrare. 

Five-vatvep, in botany, quinvalve. Ap- 
plied to the capsule. See VaLve. 

Fives. s. 1. A kind of play with a bowl. 
2. A disease of horses (Shakspeare). 

FIUM, the capital of a province of the same 
name, in Egypt, Africa. ‘Che inhabitants are 
numerous, and they maintain a bishop here. 
Their principal trade is in flax, linen-cloth, 
mats, raisins, and figs. It is 70 miles S. W. of 
Cairo. Lat.29.2 N. Lon. 30.49 E. » 

_FIUME, or St. Viet, a seaport. town of 
Istria, noted for wine and figs. Lat. 45.40 N. 
Lon. 14, 46 E. 

To FIX. v. a. (fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.) 1. To 
make fast, firm, or stable (Milton). ¢. To 
settle ; to establish invariably (Locke). 3. 'To 
direct without variation (Dryden). 4. To de- 
ptive of volatility (Locke). 5. To pierce; to 
transfix (Sandys). 6, To withhold from mo- 
tion. : 

To Fix, v.n. 1. To determine the resolu- 
tion (Locke). 2. To rest ; to cease to wander 
(Waller). 3. To lose volatility, so as to be 
malleabie, 

FIX-FAX, a name given by farriers to the 
cervical ligament of a ene a tough, white, 
flat, and long substance, attached to the mus- 
cles of the neck, and stretching itself in the 
direction of the mane. In some counties it is 
called tax-wax. 

FIXA/TION. s. (French.) 1. Stability; 
firmness; steadiness (A. Charles). 2. Resi- 
dence in a eertain place (Raleigh). 3. For- 
bearance of excursion (Watts). 4. Want or 
destruction of volatility (Bacon). 5. Reduc- 
tion from fluidity to firmness (Glanville). 

FIXED AIR. See Carsponic acip. 

FixED Bopizs. Chemists give this name 
to those substances which cannot be caused to 
pass by a strong rarefaction from the liquid 
state to that of an clastic fluid. 

FIXED sTARS are such as constantly retain 
the same apparent distance from each other in 
the concave surface of the heavens ; and proba- 
bly the same absolute position and distance 
with respect to each other. ‘These are what 
we properly cali stars, the others being spoken 
of under the peculiar denominations of Comet 
and PLanet, 

FIXEDLY, ad. (from fixed.) 1. Cer- 
tainly; firmly (Locke). 2. Stedfastly (Bur- 


met), 

LYXEDNESS. s. (from fixed.) 1. Stabi- 
pe 3 firmness, 2. Waht or loss of volatility 
(Locke). ~ 3, Solidity; coherence of parts 
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(Bentley). 4. Steadiness ; settled opinion. 
(K. Charles). - : 
FIX/IDITY. s. Coherence of parts (Boyle). — 
FIUXITY. s. (fiwité, French.) Coherence 
of parts, opposed to volatility (Newton). 
FIXLMILLNER (Placidus), a celebrat- 
ed German astronomer, was born at Ach- 
leitan in Hither Austria, in May 1721. He 
conceived an early attachment to the mathe- 
matics, and took so much pains in delineating 
mathematical figures, that his mother, out of © 
derision, called him the almanac maker. He- 
commenced his education at the convent of 
Kremsmunster, and completed it at Salizburgh. 
In 1737 he publicly took the vows in the con- 
vent at Kremsmunster ; and about 1740 ob- 
tained the degree of doctor in theology. In 
1745 he was appointed professor of canon law, 
an office which he held forty-eight years, but 
resigned it a short time before his death, In 
this department his knowledge was very ex- 
tensive. He published in 1700 a theological 
work, called Reipublice Sacra Origines Di- 
vine ; but he acquired much more celebrity 
by his astronomical labours, both as an ob- 
server and a writer. In 1762 he was appoint- 
ed astronomer at Kremsmunster, and applied 
with preat zeal to .the duties of this new sta- 
tion. He soon acquired a considerable rank 
among astronomical writers. In 1765 he pub- 
lished his Meridianus Specule Astron. Cremi- 
fanensis, in which he established the first ele- 
ments of his observatory, and determined its 
longitude and latitude. In 1776 he published 
his second astronomical work, called Decen- 
nium Astronomicum, which contained the ob- 
servations made by him at Kremsmunster from 
1765 to 1775, and which is replete with im- 
portant and useful information. His third 
work, on which he was employed towards the 
close of his life, and which was printed after | 
his death, contains a valuable collection of ob- 
servations made between the years 1776 and 
1791, together with a great many calculations - 
and treatises, which still add to his celebrity in 
this department.. Besides these, many import- 
ant articles written by him are to be found in 
the Journal des Savans ; Bernoulli’s Epistolary 
Correspondence ; the French Ephemerides des . 
Move; the Astronomical Almanac of Berlin ; 
the Astronomical Ephemerides of Vienna; and 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris. Fixlmillner madea great num- 
ber of excellent observations upon Mercury, 
which enabled Lalande to complete his accu- 
rate tables of that planet: he was the first who 
supported Bode’s conjecture, that the star 34, 
in Taurus, observed by Flamsteed, and after- 
wards lost, was the planet Herschel. Fixl- 
millner died in August 1791, in his 71st year. 
To uncommon industry he united great pene~ 
tration and deep reflection, as is proved-by the 


great many excellent remarks and discoveries 


to be found in his works. It must here be 
added, that this able astronomer lived in a re- — 
mote part of the couniry, at a distance from all 
literary helps, and from others who pursue 

the same studies; that is to say, from all those - 
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things which: could animate his zeal ; and yet 
he continued, till the last day of his life, a sin- 
gular instance of perseverance and attachment 
to his favourite study. 

FIXTURE. s. (from fix.) 1. Position 
(Shakspeure). 2. Stable pressure (Shakspeare). 
3. Firmness ; stable state (Shakspeare). 

FUZGIG., s. A kind of dart or harpoon with 
which seamen strike fish (Sandys). 

_ FLA’BBY. a. (flaccidus, Lat.) Soft; not 
firm; easily shaking (Arbuthnot). 

FLA‘BILE. a. ( flatilis, Latin.) Subject to 
be blown. . 

FLAI‘CCID. a. ( flaccidus, Latin.) Weak ; 
limber; not stiff; lax ; not tense (Holder). 

FLACCI/DITY: s. (from flaccid.) Laxi- 
ty ; limberness ; want of tension (Wiseman), 

FLACOURTIA, in botany, a genus of the 
- elass monoetia, order icosandria. Male: calyx 
five-parted ; corolless ; stamens very numerous, 
Female : calyx many-leaved; corolless ; germ 
superior ; styles from five to nine ; berry many- 
celled. One species; a thorny shrub of Ma- 
dagascar, with red pubescent petioles. 

To FLAG. v. n. (flaggeren, Dutch.) 1. To 
hang loose without stiffness or tension. 2. To 
grow spiritless or dejected (Swift). 3. To 
grow feeble; to lose vigour (B. Jonson). 

To Fuac. v.a. 1. To let fall into feeble- 
ness; to suffer to droop (Prior). 2. To lay 
with broad stone (Sandys). 

Fae. s. (from the verb.) 1. A water plant 
with a bladed leaf and yellow flower (Sandys). 
2. The colours or ensign. of a ship or Jand 
forces (Temple). 3. A species of stone used 
for smooth pavements (flache, old French.) 
(Woodward). . 

Frag, a general name for colours, stand- 
ards, ancients, banners, ensigns, &c. which 
are frequently confounded with each other. 

The fashion of pointed, or triangular flags, 
as now used, came from the Mahometan 
Arabs, or Saracens, upon their seizing of Spain, 
before which time all the ensigns of war were 
stretched or extended on cross pieces of wood, 
like the banners of a church. | The pirates of 
Algiers, and throughout the coasts of Barbary, 
bear an hexagonal flag. 

Fxac is more particularly used at sea, for 
the colours, ancients, standards, &c. borne on 
the top of the masts of vessels, to notify the 
person who commands the ship, of what na- 
tion it ‘is, and whether it is equipped for war 
er trade. 

The admiral in chief:carries his flag on the 
main-top; the vice-admiral on the fore 
top; and.the rear-admiral on the .mizen-top. 

When a council of war is-to-be held at-sea, 
if it be on board the admiral, they hang a flag 
in the main-shrouds ; if in the vice-admiral, in 
the fore-shrouds; and if in the rear-admiral, in 
the mizen-shrouds. 3 

Beside the national flag, merchant-ships fre- 
quently bear lesser flags on their mizen-mast, 
with the arms of the city where the master or- 
dinarily resides: and on the fore-mast, with 
the arms of the place where the person who 
freights them lives. . 
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To lower, or strike the flag, isto pullit down 
upon the cap, or to-take it in, out of respect or 
submission, due from all ships or fleets inferior, 
to those any way justly their superiors.. ‘To 
lower or strike the flag in an engagement is a 
sign of yielding. 

The way of leading a ship in triumph is to 
tie the flags to the hiss or the gallery, in 
the hind part of the ship, and let them hang 
down towards the water, and to tow the ves- 
sels by the stern. 

To heave out the flag, is to put out, or put 
abroad, the flag. 

To hang out the white flag, is to ask. quarter ; 
or it shews when a vessel is arrived on a coast, 
that it has no hostile intention, but comes to 
trade, or the like. The red flag is a sign of 
defiance and battle. | 

Frac, or FLac-Frower. See Iris. 

FuLaG (Sweet-scented). See ACORUS. 

Frac (Corn). See GLADIOLUS. 

FLAG-OFFICERS, those whocommand the 
several squadrons of a fleet, such as the admi+ 
rals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals. 

The flag-officers in our pay are the admiral, 
vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, of the white, 
red, and blue, See the article ADMIRAL. 

FLaG-suIP, a ship commanded by a gene- 
ral’ or flag-officer, who has a right to carry a 
flag, in contradistinction to the secondary ves- 
sels under its command. 

FLaG-sTAVEs, are staves set on the heads 
of the top-gallant-masts, serving to let fly or 
unfurl the flag. 

Fuaces, in falconry, are the feathers in a 
hawk’s wing, near the principal ones. 

Fiaa is used for sedge, a kind of rush ; and 
for the upper part of turf, pared off to burn. 

FLAGELLA'TION. s. (from flagello, La- 
tin.) The use of the scourge (Garth). 

FLAGELLANTES, a sect of wild fanatics 
who chastised and disciplined themselves with 
whips in public. The sect of the Flagellantes 
had its rise in Italy inthe year 1260: its au- 
thor was one Rainier, a hermit; and it was 
propagated from hence through almost all the 
countries of Europe. It was in all probability 
no more than the effect of an indiscreet zeal. 

A great number of persons of all ages and sexes 
made processions, walking two by two with 
their shoulders bare, which they whipped till 
the blood ran down, in order to obtain mercy 
from God, and appease his indignation against 
the wickedmess of the age. They were then 
called the devout ; and having established a su- 
perior, he was called the general of the devo- 
tion. Though the primitive Flagellantes were 
exemplary in point of morals, yet they were 
joined by a turbulent rabble, who were infect- 
ed with the most ridiculous and impious opi- 
nions; so that the emperors and pontiffa 
thought pcr. to put an end to this religious 
phrensy, by declaring all devout whipping con- 
trary to the divine law, and prejudicial to the 
soul’s eternal interest. . 

FLAGELLA/RIA, in botany, a genus o 
the class hexandria, order trigynia. Calyx six- 
parted ; corolless ; berry superior, one-seeded. 
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Two species; natives of India: one a creeping 
,herbaceous plant, the other a shrub with 
flowers in a terminal panicle, 

FLAGE/LLIFORM. Whip-like. In bo- 
tany. See Runner. Hence a sort of cactus 
has the name of flagelliformis, because it re- 
sembles the lash of a whip, flagellum. 

FLAGEOLET, a small pipe or flute, the 
notes of which are exceedingly clear and shrill. 
It is generally made of box or other hard wood, 
though sometimes of ivory, and has six holes 
for the regulation of its sounds, besides those at 
the bottom and mouth-piece, and that behind 
the neck. (Busby). 

FLA/GGINESS, s. (from flaggy.) Laxity ; 
limberness; want of tension. We: 

FLA'GGY. a. (from flag.) 1. Weak ; lax; 
limber; not tense (Dryden)... 2. Weak in 
taste ; insipid (Bacon). hy 

FLAGI’TIOUS., a. (from flagitius, Latin.) 
1. Wicked; villanous; atrocious (Roscom.). 
2. Guilty of crimes (Pope). 

FLAGI'TIOUSNESS. s. (from flagitious.) 
Wickedness; villany. . 

FLAIGON. s. (flacon, French.) A vessel 
of drink with a narrow mouth (Roscommon). 

FLA'IGRANCY. s. (flagrantia, Lat.) Burn- 

ing; heat; fire (Bacon). 
_ FLAIGRANT. a. (flagrans, Lat.) 1. Ar- 
dent; burning; eager (Hooker). ¢. Glowing ; 
flushed (Pope). 3. Red ; imprinted red (Pri. ), 
4. Notorious ; flaming into notice (Smith), 

FLAGRA'TION. s. (flagro, Lat.) Burn- 
ing. 

FLAIL, an instrument for thrashing corn, 
A flail consists of the following parts: 1. The 
Hand-staff, or piece held in the thrasher’s hand. 
2. The swiple, of that part which strikes out 
the corn, 3. The caplins, or strang double 
leathers, made fast to the tops of the hand-staff 
and swiple. 4. The middle-band, being the 
leather thong, or fish skin, that ties the cap- 
lins together. 

FLAIR, in the sea language, When a ship 
is housed in near the water, so that the work 
above hangs over too much, it is said to fisir 
over. ‘This makes the ship more roomy aloft, 
for the men to use their arms, 

FLAKE. s. (floceus, Latin.) 1. Any thing 
that appears loosely-put together, like a flock of 
wool (Grew). 2. A. stratum ;. layer; film; 
lamina (Sandys). 

Yo Fraxe. v.a. (from the noun.) To form 
in flakes, or bodies loosely connected (Pope). 

Yo Fiaxz: v, n. To break into laminze ; to 
part in loose bodies. pi 

FuLaxke, in the cod-fishery, a sort of scaf- 
fold or platform, made of hurdles, and sup- 
ported by stanchions, and used for drying cod- 
fish in Newfoundland, ‘These flakes are usu- 
ally placed near the shores of fishing-harbours. 

FLake, in gardening, a name given by the 
florists to a sort of carnations, which are of two 
colours only, and have very large stripes, all of 
them going quite through the leaves, 

FLA'KY. a, (from{flake.) 1. Loosely hang- 
ing together (Blackmore). . 2. Lying in layers 
or strata; broken into laminz, | 
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FLAM. s. (a cant word.) A falsehood; a 
lie ; an illusory pretext (Hudibras),. 

To Fam. v.a. (from the noun.) To deceive 
with a lie (South). 

FLAMBEAU, a kind of large taper, made 
of bempen wicks, by pouring melted wax on 
their top, and letting it run down to the bot- 
tom. ‘This done, they lay them todry; after . 
which they roll them on a table, and join four 
of them together by means of a red-hot iron ; 
and then pour on more wax, till the fambeau 
is brought to the size required. Flambeaus are 
of different lengths, and made either of white 
or yellow wax. They serve to give light in the 
streets at night, or on occasion of illuminas 
tions. Hon . 

FLAMBOROUGH HEAD, a lofty pro- 
montory in Yorkshire, whose snow-white cliffs 
are seen far out at sea, Its rocks afford shelter 
to innumerable multitudes of sea-fowls. Lat. 
54.QN. Lon. 0.4 E. This was the Fleam- 
burg of the Saxons ; so called, as some think, 
from the lights made on it to direct the land- 
ing of Ina, who in 547 joined his counirymen 
in these parts with a large reinforcement from 
Germany, and founded the kingdom of North- 
umberland. * 

FLAME, s. (flemma, Latin.) 1. Light 
emitted from fire (Newton). 9. Fire (Cow 
ley). 3. Ardour of temper or imagination ; 
brightness of fancy ; vigour of thought (Wal. 
ler). 4. Ardour of inclination (Pope). 5. 
Passion of love (Cowley). . 

To FLAME. v. n, (from the noun.) 1. To 
shine as fire; to burn with emission of light 
(Milton). 2. ‘To shine like flame (Prior), 3, 
To break out in violence of passion. 

Framg, in the first of the above senses, has 
been conjectured by Newton to be a vapour 
red-hot. "This we think imperfect. We should 
rather say, that flame is an instance of com- 
bustion, whose colour will be determined by 


the degree of decomposition which takes place, 


If it be very imperfect, the most refrangible 
rays only will appear. Jfit be very perfect, all 
the rays will appear, and the flame will be 
brilliant in proportion to this perfection. There 
are flames, however, which consist of burning 
particles, whose rays have partly escaped before 
they ascended in the form of vapour. Such 
would be the flame of a red-hot coal, if ex- 
posed to such a heat as would gradually disperse 
it into vapour. When the fire is very low un- 
der the furnace of an iron-foundery, at the up- 
per orifice of the chimney a red flame of this 
kind may be seen, which is different from the 
flame that appears immediately after fresh coals 
haye been thrown on the fire; for, in. conse- 
quence of adding such a supply to the burning 
fuel,.a vast column of smoke ascends, and forms 
a medium so thick as to absorb most of the 
rays excepting the-red. On this subject the 
reader may advantageously peruse the Rev, G, 
C. Morgan's Observations and Experiments on 
the Light of Bodies ia a State of Combustion, 


Phil..'Trans. vol..74, or New: Abridg. vol. 15, 


PR: 668: i i ; ; Y 
When oxygen gas is decomposed slowly, 
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the heat is imperceptible, because the caloric is 
dissipated as soon as generated. When the 
decomposition goes on faster, the bodies con- 
eerned become sensibly warm. A quicker de- 
composition of the gas heats the bodies so as 
to render them red hot, which state is called 
ignition; and when the process is attended 
with the production of certain fluids, as hydro- 
gen, &c. and the decomposition of oxygen air 
affords a sufficient developement of caloric, 
then the fluids themselves are ignited, and de- 
composed, which constitutes flame, and is 
thence termed inflammation. When a candle 
is first lighted, which must be done by the ap- 
plication of actual flame, a degree of heat is 
given to the wick sufficient to destroy the affi- 
_ nity of its constituent parts: some of the tal- 
low is instantly melted, volatilized, and decom- 
posed, its hydrogen takes fire, and the candle 
melts. As this is destroyed by combustion, 
another portion melts, rises and supplies its 
place, and undergoes a like decomposition. In 
this way combustion is maintained in a candle. 
The most brilliant flame is'exhibited in oxy- 
gen gas, and in this flames of different colours 
may be produced: thus a mixture of nitrate of 
strontia and charcoal powder, previously ig- 
nited, burns with a rose-coloured flame: one 
part of boracic acid, and three of charcoal mix- 
ed, will burn green : one part of nitrate of ba. 
rytes and four of charcoal powder burn with a 
yellow flame : equal parts of nitrate of lime and 
charcoal powder burn orange red. 


As the artificial light of lamps and candles is’ 


afforded by the flame they exhibit, it seems a 
matter of considerable importance to society 
to ascertain how the most luminous flame may 
be produced with the least consumption of 
combustible matter. There does not appear 
to be any danger of error in concluding, that 
the light emitted will be greatest when the 
matter is completely consumed in the shortest 
time. Its, therefore, necessary, that a stream 
of volatilized combustible matter of a proper 
figure, at a very elevated temperature, should 
pass into the atmosphere with a certain deter- 
minate velocity. If the figure of this stream 
should not be duly proportioned, that is to says 
if it be too thick, its internal parts will not be 
completely burned for want of contact with 
the air. If its temperature be below that of 
ignition, it will not bura when it comes into 
the open air. And there isa certain velocity 
at which the quantity of atmospherical air 
which comes in contact with the vapour will 
be neither too great nor too small; for too 
much air will diminish the temperature of the 
stream of combustible matter so much as very 
considerably to impede the desired effect, and 
too little will render the combustion languid. 
We have an example of a flame too large in 
- the mouths of the chimneys of furnaces, where 
the luminous part is merely superficial, or of 
die thickness of about an inch or two, accord- 
ing’ to ‘cir¢umstances, and the internal part, 
thengh hot, will not set fire to paper passed 
into it through an iron tube: the same defect 
of air preventing the combustion of the paper, 
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as prevented the interior fluid itself from, burn- | 
ing. Andin the lamp of Argand we see the 
advantage of an internal current of air, whieh 
renders the combustion perfect by the apphiea~ 
tion of air on both sides of a thin flame. So 
likewise a smal] flame is whiter and more lu- 
minous than a larger; and a short snuff of a 
candle giving out less combustible iatter in 
proportion to the circumambient air, the quan- 
tity of light becomes increased to eight or ten 
times what a long snuff would have afforded. 

FLAMECO'!LOURED. a. (flame and co- 
lour.) Of a bright yellow colour (Peacham). 

FLA'MEN. s. (Latin.) A priest; one that 
officiates in solemn offices (Pope). 

FLamen, in Roman antiquity, the name of 
an order of priests, instituted by Romelns or 
Numa; authors not being egreed on this head, 
They were originally only three, viz. the Fla- 
men Dialis, Flamen Martialis, aud Flamen 
Quirinalis. 

‘The wife of the Flamen Dialis was called 
Flaminica, and wore a flame-coloured habit, 
on which was painted a thunderbolt, and above 
her head-dress she had green oak boughs, to 
indicate that she belonged to Jupiter the thun« 
derer, to whom the oak was sacred. The Fla- 
mines wore each of them a hat or cap called 
Flammeum or Apex. . 

FLAMINGO, in ornithology. See Puas- 
NICOPTERUS. 

FLAMINIA VIA, a celebrated road which 
led from Rome to Ariminum and Aquileia. It 
received its name from 

FLAMINIUS (C.), a Roman consul of'a 
turbulent disposition, who was drawn into a 
battle near the Jake of Thrasymenus, by the 
artifice of Annibal. He was killed in the en- 
gagement, with an immense number of Ro- 
mans, B.C. 217. Polyb. Liv. &e. 

Fiaminius (T. Q.), or Fuamininus, a 
celebrated Roman, raised to the consulshi 
A. U.C. 554, was trained in the art of war 
against Annibal. He was sent against Philip, 
king of Macedonia, and in his expedition he 
met with uncemmon success. ‘The Greeks 
declared themselves his supporters, and he to- 
tally defeated Philip on the confines of Epirus, 
and made all Lecris, Phocis, and Thessaly, 
tributary to the Roman power. He proclaim- 
ed all Greece independent at the Isthmian 
games, ‘This celebrated action procured him 
the name of father and deliverer of Greece, 
He was afterwards sent ambassador to Prussias, 
king of Bythinia, where, by his prudence and 
artifice, he soon caused Annibal,who had taken 
refuge at his court, to dispatch himself. Fla« 
minius was found dead in his bed, after he had 
imitated with success the virtues of his model 
Scipio. (Plut.)—Lueius, the brother of the 


preceding, signalized himself in the wars of 


Greece.—Calp. Flamma, a tribune, who at 
the head of 300 men saved the Roman army 
in Sicily, B. C. 258, by engaging the Cartha- 
ginians, and cutting them to pieces. 

FLAMMABILITY. s. (flamma, Latin.) 
The quality of admitting to be set on fire 
(Brown). 
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_FLAMMA‘TION. s. (flammatio, Latin.) 
The act of setting on flame (Brown). 
-FLA'MMEOUS. a. (flammeus, Lat.) Con- 
sisting of flame; resembling flame (Brown). » 
FLAMMUFEROUS, a. ( flammifer, Lat.) 
Bringing flame. 

FLAMMI/VOMOUS. a. (flamma and vo- 
mo, Lat.) Vomiting out flame. 

FLAMMULA. (flammula, dim. of flam- 
ma, a fire, named from the burning pungency 
of its taste.) Small water crow-foot, or spear- 
wort. The reets and leaves of this common 
plant, ranunculus flammula; foliis ovatis-lan- 
ceolatis, petiolatis, caule declinato of Linnéus, 
taste very acrid and hot, and, when taken in a 
small quantity, produce vomiting, spasms of 
the stomach, and delirium. pplied exter- 
nally, they vesicate the skin.. The best anti- 
dote after clearing the stomach is cold-water 
acidulated with lemon-juice, and then mucila- 
ginous drinks, See RanwuncuLus. 

FLAMMULA Jovis. (flammula jovis, so 
called from the burning pungency of Its taste.) 
Upright virgin’s bower. Clematis recta; fo- 
liis pinnatis, foliolis ovato Janceolatis integerri- 
mis, caule erecto, floribus pentapetalis tetrape- 
talisque of Linnéus, of the class polyandria, 
and order of polygynia. More praises have 
been bestowed upon the virtue which the leaves 
of this plant are said to possess, when exhibit- 
ed internally as an antiyvenereal by foreign phy- 
sicians, than ils trials in this country can jus- 
tify. The powdered leaves are sometimes ap- 
plied externally to ulcers as an escharotic. See 
CLEMATIS. 

FLAMSTED, a town of Hertfordshire, in 
England, five miles from St. Alban’s and Dun- 
stable, stands on the river Verlam, and was of 
old called Verlamstede. ' 

FLAMSTEED (John), a celebrated En- 
glish astronomer, born at Derby in 1646, and 
educated at the grammar-school. of that town. 
When very young he discovered a great tum 
for mathematical learning, and in 1666 he cal- 
culated an eclipse of the sun which was about 
to happen. ‘This being shewn to a gentleman 
of genius in that line, he greatly encouraged 
young Flamsteed in his studies, and lent him 
severai books on astronomy. He made so good 
an use of these, that in 1669 he sent to the 
royal society calculations of some remarkable 
eclipses of the fixed stars by the moon, for 
svhich he received the thanks of that learned 
body. The year following he went to London, 
where he was greatly caressed by the most 
learned mathematicians of the time. From 
thence he went to Cambridge, and entered 
himself of Jesus college. | 
friends was sir Jonas Moore, who introduced 
him to the king, and most of the nobility at 
court. In 1674 that gentleman procured for 
him the place of astronomer royal, and the 
same year he entered into holy orders. In 1675 
the foundation stone of the royal observatory 
was laid, and then Mr. Flamsteed removed 
with all his apparatus to the queen’s house at 
Greenwich, where he resided till his death in 
1719. All the church preferment he ever _re- 


One of his best. 
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ceived was the living of Burstow, in Surrey. 
In 1725 appeared his great work, entitled Hiss: 
toria Celestis Britannica, in 3 vols. folio. In: 
the Philosophical Transactions are many of 
his papers, and in sir Jonas Moore’s System of. 
Mathematics is a tract by Mr. Flamsteed, on 
the Doctrine of the Sphere. Dr. Wotton, in his 
Reflections upon Ancient and Modern Learn-’ 
ing, styles our author one of the most accurate 
observers of the planets and stars, and says he 
calculated tables of the eclipses of the several 
satellites, which proved very useful to the astro~ 
nomers. And Mr. Molyneux, in his Diop- 
trica Nova, gives him a high character; and, 
in the admonition to the reader prefixed to the 
work, observes, that the geometrical method of 
calculating a ray’s progress is quite new, and. 
never before published; and for the first hint 
of it, says he, I must acknowledge myself ob-. 
liged to my worthy friend Mr. Flamsteed. He 
wrote several small] tracts, and had many pa-: 
pers inserted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
viz. several in almost every volume, from the 
4th to the 29th, too numerous to be mentioned 
in this place. ~ | ? | 

FLA/MY. a. (from flame.) 1. Inflamed ; 
burning; blazing (Sidney). 2. Having the. 
nature of flame (Bacon). — vt 

FLANDERS, a country of the Netherlands, 
divided into Dutch, Austrian, and French: 
Flanders; the last now included in the depart- 
ment of the North. It is 60 miles long, and 50- 
broad ; bounded on the north by the German: 
ocean and the United Provinces; on the east 
by Brabant; on the south by Hainault and: 
Artois; and on the W. by Artois and the Ger- 
man ocean. It is a level country, pretty fer- 
tile. ‘The manufactures are fine linen, lace,, 
and tapestry. ; 

FLANEL, or Fuannet, a kind of slight, 
loose, woollen stuff, composed of a woof and. 
warp, and woven on a loom with two treadles,. 
after the manner of bays. Dr. Black assigns as: 
a reason why flanel and other substances of 
the kind keep our bodies warm, that they com- 
pose a rare and spongy mass, the fibres of which 
touch each other so slightly, that the heat moves - 
slowly through the interstices, which being fill- 
ed only with air, and that in a stagnant state, 
gives little assistance in conducting the heat,’ 
Count Rumford, however, has inquired farther - 
into the matter, and finds that there is a rela- 
tion betwixt the power which the substances 
usually worn as clothing have of absorbing 
moisture, and that of keeping our bodies warm. 
Having provided a quantity of each of those 
substances, mentioned below, he exposed them, 
spread out upon China plates, for the space of 
twenty-four hours to the warm and ay air of 
a room, which had been heated by a German 
stove for several months,and during the last six 
hours had raised the thermometer to 85° of 
Fahrenheit: after which he weighed iki 
quantities of the different substances with a 
very accurate balance, They were then spread 
out upon a China plate, and removed into a — 
very large uninhabited room upon the second 
floor, where they were exposed forty-eight | 
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hours upon a table placed in the middle of the 
room, the air of which was at 45° of Fahren- 
heit. At the end of this space they were weigh- 
ed, and then removed into a damp cellar, and 
placed on a table in the middle of the vault, 
where the air was at the temperature of 45°, 
and which by the hygrometer seemed to be fully 
saturated with moisture. In this situation they 
were suffered to remain three days and three 
nights: the vault being all the ‘time hung 
round with wet linen cloths, to render the air 
as completely damp as possible. At the end of 
three days they were weighed, and the weights 
at the different times were found as in the fol- 
lowing table. 


Weight | Weight Weight 
after after after re- 
being coming maining 
dried in out of 2 hours 
the hot | the cold in the 
= room. room. Vault, 
Sheep’s wool - « 1084 | 1163 
Beaver’s fur. - «+ 1072 | 1125 
The fur of a Russian . 
Reema 13 1065 | 1115 — 
Eiderdown - - 1067 | 1112 
Row single : ~ 
cu, thread 1000 | 1057 | 1107 
Be ) Ravellings of 3 } parts 
white taffety 1054 | 1103 
Fine lint - 1046 | 1102 
Linen 4 Ravellings of 
; fine linen 1044 | 1082 
Cotton wool - - 1043 | 1089 
Ravellings of silver lace | 1090 | 1000 


On these experiments our author observes, 
_ that though linen, from the apparent ease with 
which it receives dampness from the atmo- 
sphere, seems to have a much greater attraction 
for water than any other; yet it would appear, 
from what is related above, that those bodies 
which receive water in its inelastic form with 
the greatest ease, or are most easily wet, are not 
those which in all cases attract the moisture 
of the atmosphere with the greatest avidity. 
‘* Perhaps (says he), the apparent dampness of 


linen to the touch arises more from the ease. 


with which that substance parts with the water 
it contains, than from the quantity of water it 
actually holds: in the same manner as a body 
appears hot to the touch, in consequence of its 
parting freely with its heat; while another 
body, which is really at the same temperature, 
but which withholds its heat with greater 
obstinacy, affects the sense of feeling much less 
violently. It is well known that woollen 
clothes, such as flanels, &c. worn next the 


skin, greatly promote insensible perspiration. . 


May not this arise principally from the strong 
attraction which subsists between wool and the 
watery vapour which is continually issuing 
from the human body? That it does not depend 
entirely on the warmth of that covering, is 
clear ; for the same degree of warmth, produc- 


ed by wearing more clothing of a different, 


kind, does not produce the same effect. ‘The 
perspiration of the human body being absorbed 
_ by a covering of flanel, it is immediately dis- 

tributed through the whole thickness of that 
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substance, and by that means exposed, by a 
very large surface, to be carried off by the 
atmosphere ; and the loss of this watery vapour, 
which the flanel sustains on the one side by: 
evaporation, being immediately restored from 
the other, in consequence of the strong attrac- 
tion between the flanel and this vapour, the 
pores of the skin are disencumbered, and they 
are continually surrounded by a dry and salubri- 
ous atmosphere.” . 

Our author expresses his surprise, that the 
custom of wearing flanel next the skin should 
not having prevailed more universally. He is 
confidentit would preventa number of diseases ; 
and he thinks there is no greater luxury than 
the comfortable sensation which arises from 
wearing it, especially after one is a little ac- 
customed to it. ‘* It is a mistaken notion (says 
he), that it is too warm a clothing for summer. 
I have worn it in the hottest climates, and at 
all seasons of the year; and never found the 
least inconvenience from it. It is the warm 
bath of perspiration confined by a linen shirt, 
wet with sweat, which renders the summer 
heats of southern climates so insupportable ; 
but flanel promotes perspiration, and favours its’ 
evaporation ; and evaporation, as is well known, 
produces positive cold.” 

It has been observed that new flanel, after 
some time wearing, acquires the property of 
shining in the dark, but loses it on being wash- 
ed. See Philos. Trans. No. 483. § 7. 

FLANK. s.(flanc, French.) 1. That part 
of the side of a quadruped near the hinder 
thigh (Peacham). 2. (in men.) The latter 
part of the lower belly (Pope). 3. The side 
of any army or fleet (Hayward). 

To Fianx. v. a. 1. To attack the side of a 
battalion or fleet. 2. To be posted so as to over- 
look or command any pass on the side (Dry.). 
3. T'o secure on the side (Dryden). 

FLank, in war, is used by way of analogy. 
for the side of a battalion, army, &c. in contra-. 
distinction to the front and rear. To attack. 
the enemy in flank, is to discover and fire upon 
them on one side. See Five. 

_Frnawx, in fortification, isa line drawn from 
the extremity of the face towards the inside of 
the work. Or, flank is that part of a bastion 
which reaches from the curtain to the face, 
and defends the opposite face, the flank, and 
the curtain. See FORTIFICATION. 

FLanks, in veterinary language, the sides 
of a horse. Ina a strict sense, the flanks 
are the extremities of the belly, where the ribs 
are wanting, and below the loins. ‘The dis. 
tance between the Jast rib and haunch-bone, 
which is properly the flank, should. be short :. 
this is termed well coupled. Such horses are 
most hardy, it is said, and will endure labour 
longest. A horse is said to have no flank, if 
the last of the short ribs be at a considerable 
distance from the haunch- bone; although such 
horses may at the time have very good bodies, 
yet, when they are hard laboured, they will 
lose them. A horse also is said to have no flank - 
when his ribs are too: much straitened in their 


compass, which is easily perceived by compar= 
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ing their height with that of the haunch-bones; 
for they ought to be as high and equally raised 
up as the latter, or but very little less, when 
the horse is in good case. 

A horse is likewise said to have scanty flanks, 
to be gaunt-bellied, and thin-gutted, when his 
flank turns up like a greyhound’s, and his ribs 
are flat, narrow, and short. A well-flanked 
horse is one that has wide and well-made ribs, 
with a good bedy. 

FLA/’NKER. s. (from flank.) A fortifica- 
tion jutting-out so as to command the side ofa 
body marching to the assault, (Xnolles). 

To FvA‘NKER. v. a. (flanguer, French.) 
To defend by lateral fortifications. | 

FLA'NNEL. s. (gwlanen, Welsh.) A soft 
nappy stuff or wool (Shakspeare). 

FLAP. s. (leppe, Saxon.) .1. Any thing 
that hangs broad and loose (Brown). 2. The 
motion of any thing broad and loose. 3. A 
disease in horses (Farrier’s Dict.). 

To Fiap.v.a. (from the noun.) 1. 'To beat 
with a flap, as flies are beaten. 2. To move 
with a flap or noise (Tickel). 

To Fuap.v. n. 1. To play the wings with 
noise (L’Estrange). 2. To fall with flaps or 
broad parts depending (Gay). 

FLA'PDRAGON. s. A playin which they 
Gatch raisins out of burning brandy, and 
eat them. 2. The thing eaten at flapdragon 
(Shakspeare). 

To FLA’‘PDRAGON. v. @, (from the noun.) 
To swallow; to devour (Shakspeare). 

FLAPE/ARED. a. (flap and ear.) Having 
loose and broad ears (Shakspeare). 

To FLARE. v. n. (from jflederen, Dutch.) 
1. To flutter with a splendid show (Shaks.). 
2. To glitter with transient lustre (Herbert). 
3. To glitter offensively (Milton). 4. To be 
in too much light (Prior). 

FLASH. s. (¢%0%, Minshew.) 1. A sudden, 
quick, transitory blaze (Roscommon). 2. Sud- 
den burst of wit or merriment (Rogers). 3. A 
short transient state (Bacon). 4. A body of 
water driven by violence. 

To Fiasu. v. n. 1. To glitter with a quick 
and transient fame. 2. To burst out into any 
kind of violence (Shakspeare). 3. 'To break 
out into wit, merriment, or bright thought 
(Felton). 

To Fuasu. v. a. To strike up large bodies of 
water from the surface (Carew). 

FLA'SHER. s. (from flash.) A man of 
more appearance of wit than reality. 

FLAISHILY. ad. (from flashy.) With 
empty show ; without real power of wit. 

FLA/SHY: a. (from flash.) 1. Empty; not 
solid; showy without substance (Digby). 2. 
Insipid ; without force or spirit (Bacon). 

FLASK. s. (flasque, French.) 1. A bottle ; 
a vessel (King). 2. A powder iron (Shak- 
speare). ‘ 

FLA‘SKET. s. (from flask.) A vessel in 
which viands are served (Pope). | 

FLAT. a. (plat; French.) 1. Horizontally 
level without inclination (Add.). 
without protuberances (Bacon). 3. Not ele- 
vated; fallen (Milton). 4. Level with the 


2. Smooth ;° 
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ground (South). 5. Lying prostrate; lying 
along’ (Daniel). 6. (In painting.) Wanting 
relief ; wanting prominence of the figures. 7. 
Tasteless ; insipid; dead (Pailips). 8. Dull; 
unanimated; frigid (Bacon). 9. Depressed ; 
spiritless ; dejected (Milton). 10. Unpleasing; 
tasteless (Atterbury). 11. Peremptory ; abso- 
lute; downright (Spenser). 12. Notsshrill; 
not sharpin sound (Bacon), . 

Fiat wear, in botany. Folium planum. 
Having an even surface; in opposition to 
channelled, grooved, &c. When applied to 
succulent leaves, it has both surfaces parallel, 
neither convex nor concave, in opposition to 
gibbous, 

Frat. s. 1. A level; an extended plane 
(Wotton). 2. Even ground ; not mountainous 
(Millen). 3. A smooth low ground exposed 
to inundations (Shakspeare). 4. Shallow; 
strand; place in the sea where the water is 
not deep (Raleigh). 5. The broad side of a 
blade (Dryden). 6. Depression of thought or 
language (Dryden). 7. A surface without re 
lief, or prominences ( Beniley). 

Friar, a kind of additional or half note, con- 
trived together with sharps to correct the des 
fects in musical instruments. A flat implies 
that the note which it stands against is to be 
played or sung half a note lower than it would 
be without such flat. Thus E 4, or E flat, - 
signifies a semitone below E natural, and when 
placed at the beginning of a line or space,. 
shews that all the notes on that line or space 
are to be sung or played half a note lower 
throughout the whole piece, unless it be con 
tradicted by a natural. ‘ 

The whole octave in the diatonic scale is di- 
vided into twelve degrees, each being a semi-. 
tone; and as the distance between each two 
nominals of the scale, except between B and C 
and between E and F, is equal to a tone ; flats 
and sharps were found necessary in this case 
also, to denote the semitonic intervals. 

FLAT, Or MINOR, KEY, in music, that key, 
the third, sixth, and seventh, of which are, 
minor. See Key. ; 

FLAT-THIRD, in music, the third minor. 

To Fuat. v. a. (from the noun.) 1. To 
Jevel; to depress ; to make broad and smooth 
(Creech). 2.'To make vapid (Bacon). 

To Fiat. v. n. 1. To grow flat : opposed to 
swell (Temple). 2.'To render unanimated or 
evanid (King Charles). . 

FLA/TLONG. ad. (flat and long.) With 
the flat downward ; not edgewise (Shaksp.). 

FLAI!TLY. ad. (from flat.) 1. Horizontally ; 
without inclination. 2. Without prominence 
or elevation. 3. Withoutspirit ; dully ; frigid- 
ly. 4. Peremptorily ; downright (Daniel). — 

FLA/TNESS. s. (from flat.) 1. Evenness 5 
level extension. 2. Want of relief or promi- 
nence (Addison). 3. Deadness ; insipidity 5 
vapidness (Mortimer). 4. Dejection of fortune 
(Shakspeare). 5. Dejection of mind ; want of. 
life (Collier). 6. Dulness ; insipidity ; frigidity - 
(Pope). 7. The contrary to shrillness or acute- 
ness of sound (Bacon). 


FLATTED. Compressus. In botany. 
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Better expressed by Compressep, which 
see. 

To FLA/TTEN. v. a. (from flat.) 1. To 
make even or level, without prominence or 
elevation: 2. To beat down to the ground 
(Mortimer). 3.To make vapid. 4.To deject ; 
to depress; to dispirit. 

To FualrTen. v. 1. 
level. 2. To grow dull and insipid (L’ Est.). 

_ FLA/TTER. s. (from flat.) The workman 
or instrument by which bodies are flattened, 

To Fua'trer. v. a. (flatter, French.) 1. 
To sooth with praises ; to please with blandish- 
ments (Shakspeare). 2. To praise falsely 
(Young). 3. To please; to sooth (Dryden). 
4. To raise false hopes (Milton). 

FLA/TTERER. s. (from flatéer.) One who 
flatters ; a fawner ; a wheedler (Swift). 

FLA/TTERY. s. (flaterie, French.) False 
praise; artful obsequiousness; adulation 
(Young). 

Some persons distinguish between compli- 
ment and flattery. He who compliments. is 
said to deliver truths relative to the characters, 
the virtues and excellencies of others, for the 
sake of gratifying them by shewing them that 
he knows their value: he who flatters, deals in 
exaggerations and falsehoods for the sake of 
pleasing those of whom he thinks meanly 
enough to imagine they will be gratified by 
praise which is not their due. True delicacy 
of mind makes a man shrink even from being 
coniplimented, lest he should thereby be 
brought to think of himself more highly than 
he ought: and true delicacy of sentiment will 
make a man cautious how he deals even in 
compliments, lest by blunting his perception 
through long habit, he should unawares pass 
the barrier, and glide from pleasing truths to 
untruths meant to please, that is, degenerate 
from compliment into flattery. 

FLAITTISH. a. (from flat.) Somewhat 
flat; approaching to flatness (Woodward). 


FLATULENCY. s. (from flutulent.) 1. 


Windiness; fulness of wind (Arbuthnot). 2, 
Emptiness ; vanity; levity; airiness (Glanv.). 
| FLA’TULENT. a. (jlatulentus, Latin.) 
1. Turgid with air; windy (Arbuthnoé). 2. 
Empty; vain; big without substance or re- 
ality ; puffy. 
FLATUOSITY. s. (flatuosité, French.) 
Windiness ; fulness of air (Bacon). 
FLA°TUOUS. a. (from flatus, Latin.) 
Windy ; full of wind (Bacon). 4) 
FLA’TUS. s. (Latin.) Wind gathered in 
any cavities of the body (Quincy). 
FLA/TWISE. ad. With the fla 
not the edge (JVoodward). 3 
FLAVEL (John), an eminent noncon- 
formist minister, was educated at University 
college in Oxford; and became minister of 
Deptford, and afterwards of Dartmouth in 
Devonshire, where he resided the greatest part 
of his life, and was admired for bis preaching. 
Though he was geverally. respected at Dart- 
mouth, yet in 1085 several of the aldermen of 
that town, attended by the rabble, carried 
about.a ridiculous effigy of him,.to which were 


downward ; 


1. To becomieeven or 
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afixed the Bill of Exclusion and the Covenant. 
Upon this-oceasion, he thought it prudent to 
withdraw from the town; not knowing what 
treatment he might meet with from a riotous 
mob, headed by magistrates who were them- 
selves among the lowest of mankind. Part of 
his Diary, printed with his Remains, must give 
the reader an high idea of his piety. He died 
in 1691, aged 01; and after his death, his 
works, which consisted of many pieces of prac- 
tical divinity, were printed in two volumes 
folio. Among these the most famous are his 
Navigation Spiritualized, or a New Compass 
for Seamen, consisting of 32 points of pleasant 
observations and. serious reflections, of which 
there have been several editions in 8vo.; and 
his Husbandry Spiritualized, &c. with occasional 
meditations upon beasts, birds, trees, flowers, 
rivers, and several other objects, of which also 
there have been many editions in octavo. 

FLAVIGINI, a town of France, in the de- 
partment of Cote d’Or, with a late celebrated 
Benedictine abbey. Lat. 47. 26 N. «Lon. 4. 
37 EK. 

To FLAUNT. ». n. 1, To make a fluttering 
show in apparel (Milton). 2.To be hung with 
something loose and flying (Pope). 

FLaunt. s. Any thing loose and. airy 
GShakspeare), 

FLA/VOUR. s. 1. Power of pleasing the 
taste (Addison). 2. Sweetness to the smell; 
odour; fragrance (Dryden). ‘ 
_ FLA'VOROUS. a. (from flavour.) 1, De~ 
lightful to the palate (Dryden). 2. Fragrant ; 
odorous. fe 

FLAUTINO, in music, an octave flute, or 
one whose pitch is an octave above thatiof the’ 
German flute. 

FLAUTO, in music, a flute. 


Sometimes 


this term is used to denote the part which is to 


be played upon a flute. 

FLAW. s.. (gaew, to break.) 1. A crack or 
breach in any thing (Boyle). 2. A fault; de- 
fect (Dryden). 3. A sudden gust; a violent 
blast (Chapman), 4. A tumult; a tempesta- 
ous uproar (Dryden). 5. A sudden’commo- 
tion of mind (Shekspeare). 

To Firaw..v. a. (from the noun.) 1. 
To break; to crack ; to damage with fissure 


< (Boyle).. 2. To break ; to violate: not used 


(Shakspeare). 

FLA/WLESS. a. (from flaw.) Without 
cracks; without defects (Boyle). 

FLAWN. s. (lena, Saxon.) A sort of cus- 
tard; a pie baked in a dish (Tusser). 

To FLA!WTER. v. n. To scrape or pare a 
skin. 

FLA/WY. a. (from flaw.) Full of flaws. 

FLAX. s. (pleax, plex, Saxon.) 1. The 

Jant of which the finest thread is made. (See 

yeas 2. The fibres of flax cleansed and 
combed for the spinner (Dryden). 

Fiax (Toad.) See ANTERRHINUM. 


FLAX-LEAVED ‘DaPpHNE. ~See Tryr- 
MELA. | 

Frax (Purging.). See: Linum caATHAR- 
TICUM, ‘ 


‘FLax.(Spurge.) See THyMEL@a. 
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beards of the needles, and having done this, 
draw the frame over the arch, and proceed in 
finishing the course as before directed. Hosiery 
may be coated by any of these methods, not 
only with wool and jersey, but.also with silk, 
cotton, flax, hemp, hair, or other things of the 
like nature, raw or unspun, but the method 
first described fixes them most firmly. The 
common stockiug-frame:is mentioned above, 
but any other frame, upon a similar principle, 
may answer the purpose. The method of 
making the false or downy calves in stockings, 
is by working raw or unspun wool or jersey, 
or any other raw or unspun materials, into the 
calves of stocking, in the different methods 
before described, and to any required form or 
thickness.” The latter use to which this in- 


vention is applied, we may be alléwed to say, © 


is somewhat ludicrous. 

To FLEER. »v. n. (gleanvian, to trifle, 
Saxon.) 1. To mock; to gibes to jest with 
insolence and contempt (Swift). 2. 'To leer ; 
to grin with an air of civility. 

Freer. s. (from the verb.) 1. Mockery 
expressed either in words or looks (Shakspeare). 
2. A deceitful grin of civility (South). 

FLE/ERER. s. (from jfleer). A mocker ; 
a fawmer. 

FLEET, FizeotT, Fror. Are all derived 
from the Saxon yleov, which signifies a bay 
or gulf (Gibson’s Camden). 

LEET. s. (flova, Saxon.) A company of 
ships; a navy (Prior). 

Freer. s. (pleot, Saxon.) A creek; an 
inlet of water (Mortimer). | 

Furet. a. (flicter, Islandish.) 1. Swift 
ef pace; quick ; nimble; active. 2. (In the 
husbandry of some provinces.) Light; super- 
ficially fruitful: (Mortimer). 3. Skimming 
the surface ( Wortimer). | 

To Furst. v. 2. (glotan, Saxon.) 1. To 
fAy*swiftly; to vanish (Shakspeare). 2. To 
be in a transient state (Deghy). 

Yo Fueer. v. a. 1. To skim the water 
(Spenser). 2. Yo live merrily, or pass time 
away lightly (Shakspeare). 3. (In the coun- 
try.) To skim milk. 

Feet, commonly implies a company. of 
ships of war, belonging to any prince orstate ; 
but sometimes it denotes any number of trad- 
ing-ships, employed -in a particular branch of 
commerce. 


In sailing, a fleet of men of war is usually 


divided into three squadrons; the admiral’s, 
the vice admiral’s, and the rear-admiral’s squa- 
dron, all which, being distinguished by their 
flags and pendants, are to put themselves, and, 
as near as may be, to keep themselves in their 
customary places, viz, the admiral, wath his 
squadron, to sail in the van, that se he may 
lead the way to all the rest in the day-time, by 
the sight of his flag on tke maintopmast-head ; 
and in the might-time by his lights.or lanterns. 
The vice-admiral and his squadron are to sail 
in ‘the centre, or middle of the fleet. Whe 
rear-admiral and the ships of his squadron, to 
bring wp the reat, Bui sometimes other divi- 
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sions are made; and those composed of the 
lighter ships and the best sailers are placed as 
wings to the van, centre, and rear. 

Merchant-fleets generally take their deno- 
mination from the place they are bound to, as 
the ‘Turkey fleet, East India fleet, &c. ‘These, 
in time of peace, go in fleets for their mutual 
aid and assistance: in time of war, besides 
this security, they likewise procure convoys of 
men of war; either to escort them to the place» 
whither they are bound, or only a part of the 
way, to a certain place or latitude, beyond 
which they are judged out of danger of priva~ 
teers, &c. 

FLeeT, a prison in London, to which pers 
sons are committed for contempt of the king 
and his laws, particularly of his courts of jus- 
tice; or for debt, where any person will not, 
or is unable to pay his creditors, There are 
large rules, and a warden belonging to ihe 
Fleet prison, which had its name from the 
float or fleet of the river or ditch on the side 
whereof it stands. : iby 

Feet, ariver in Kircudbrightshire, which 
winds through a beautifal valley, and enters 
Wigton Bay, at Gatehouse. On the W. side _ 
of the river are the vestiges of a camp, a dru- — 
idical circle, and a vitrified fort. 

FLE’ETINGDISH. s. (from jleet and 
dish.) A skimming bow]. 

FLEETLY. ad. (from fleet.) 
nimbly ; with swift pace. j 

FLE/ETNESS. s. (from fleet.) Swiftness 
of course ; nimbleness ;_ celerity. 

FLEETWOOD (William), a very learns 
ed English bishop in the beginning of the 18th 
century, of an ancient family in Lancashire. 
He distinguished himself during king Willtain’s 
reign, by his Inscriptionum Antiquarum Syl 
loge, by several sermons he preached on pub- 
lic occasions, and by his Essay on M iracles, 
It was designed by king William to give him 
acanonry of Windsor. The grant did not pass 
the seals before the king’s death; but the 
queen gave it him, end he was installed in 


Swiftly 5 


1702. In 1703 he took a resolution to retire 5 
and in 1707 published, without his name, his 


Chronicon Pretiosum:, In 1708 he was nomi- 
nated by the queen to the see Of St. Asaph, 
The change of the queen’s ministry gave him. 
much regret. In 1715 he published a pam- 
phlet, intitled ‘* The 13th chapter of Romans 
vindicated from the abusive senses put upon 
it.” In 1714 he was translated to the bishop- 
ric of Ely; and died in 1723, aged 67. He 
published several other sermons and tracts, 
and was a man of great learning and exem=- 
plary piety. AY 

-FLEMISH, or the FLEMISH TONGUE, 1S 
that which we otherwise call Low Dutch, to 
distinguish it from the German, whereof it 1s _ 
a corruption and a kind af dialect. (See GER-.— 
MAN.) dt differs from the Walloon, which is 
a corruption of the French language. » The 
Flemish is used through all the provinces of 
the Netherlands. . my ny 54 

FLemMisH-pricks, a neat, strong, yellow — 
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kind of bricks, brought from Flanders, and 
commonly used in paving yards, stables, &c. 
_ being preferable for such purposes to the com- 
mon bricks. . 
FLENSBURG, a large town of Sleswick, 
in Holland. , Lat. 54.50 N. Lon. 9. 47 E. 
FLESH. s. (floc, Saxon.) 1, The body 
distinguished from the soul (Shak.). 2. The 
muscles distinguished from the skin, bones, 
and tendons (New Test,). 3. Animal food 
_ distinguished from vegetable (Locke). 4. The 
body of beasts or birds used in food, distinct 
from fishes (Brown). 5. Animal nature 
(Genesis). 6, Carnality; corporeal appetites 
(Smalridge.) 7. A carnal state; worldly dis- 
position (Romans), 8. Near relation (Gen.). 
9. The outward or literal sense. "The Orien- 
tals termed the immediate or literal significa- 
tion of any precept or type the flesh, and the 
remote or typical meaning the spirit (John). 
_ FLEsu, in anatomy, a fibrous part of the 
animal body, soft and bloody, being that of 
which most of the other parts are composed, 
and by which they are connected together ; 
or, more properly, it is that part of the body 
where the blood-vessels are so small as only to 
pe blood enough to preserve their colour 
ea. 
By chemical analysis it is found that muscu- 
lar flesh is composed of a great number of 
fibres or threads, commonly of a reddish or 
whitish colour; but its appearance is ‘too well 
known to require any description. Hitherto 
it has not been subjected to a perfectly accurate 
chemical analysis. From the facts ascer- 
tained by Thouvenel and Fourcroy, it appears 
that the muscles are composed chiefly of fibrin, 
to which they owe their fibrous structure 
and their form; and that they contain also 
. 2, Albumen 
3. Gelatin 
4. Extractive 
5, Phosphat of soda 
6. Phosphat of ammonia 
7» Phosph. of lime and carb, of ditto. 
For the discovery of the last ingredients we are 
indebted to Mr. Hatchett, who found that 
500 parts of beef-muscle left, after combus- 
tion, a residuum of 25.6 parts, consisting 
chiefly of these salts. When muscles are long 
boiled in water, Mr. Hatchett found that the 
greater part of the phosphat of lime, as well as 
of the alkaline phosphats, was dissolved ; for the 
muscle, afier this treatment, when dissolved in 
nitric acid, yielded scarcely any phosphat of 
lime; whereas if it were dissolved directly in ni- 
tric acid a precipitate of phosphat of lime was 
thrown down by ammonia. Hence it would 
appear, either that the phosphat of lime is 
united to gelatin, or that it is rendered solu- 
ble by means of it. The carbonat of lime still 
remains after the action of water, and is con- 
verted into oxalat when the muscle is treated 
. Wath nitric acid. 
The muscles ‘ofdifferent animals differ ex- 
ceedingly from each other in) their appearance 
_ and. properties, at least as articles of food; but 
ee little of their chemical: differences. 
O 
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» The observations of Thouvenel were alone 
directed to that object, and they are imperfect. 
The flesh of the ox contains, according to 
him, thegreatest quantity of insoluble matter, 
and leaves the greatest residuum when dried : 
the flesh of the calf is more aqueous and mu- 
cous: the land and water turtle yield more 
matter to water than the muscle of the ox; 
but Thouvenel ascribes this difference to foreign 
bodies, as ligaments, &c. mixed with the 
muscle of the turtle: snails yield to water a 
quantity of matter intermediate between that 
given by beef‘and veal: with them the muscles 
of frogs, cray-fishes, and vipers, agree nearly in 
this respect; but the muscles of fresh-water 
fishes, notwithstanding their softness, yield a 
considerably smaller proportion. 

When meat is boiled, it is obvious that the 
gelatin, the extractive, and a portion of the 
salts, will be separated, while the coagulated 
albumen and fibrin will remain in a solid 
state. Hence the flavour and the nourishing 
nature of soups is derived from the extractive 
and gelatin. When meat is roasted, on the 
other hand, all these substances continue in it, 
and the taste and odour of the extractive are 
greatly heightened by the action of the fire. 


_ Hence the superior flavour of roasted meat. 


. Yo Fresu. v. a. 1. To initiate (Government 
of the Tongue). 2. To establish in any prac- 
tice (Sidney). 3. To glut; to satiate (Shak.). 
FLESHBROTH. 5s. ( flesh and broth.) 
Broth made by decocting flesh (Wiseman), 
FLESHCOLOUR. s. (flesh and colour.) 
The colour of flesh (Locke). © 
. FLE/SHFLY. s. (flesh and Jjiy.) A fly 
that feeds upon flesh, and deposits her eggs in 
it (Shakspeare). ; 
FLE/SHHOOK. s. (flesh and hook.) 
hook to draw flesh from the caldron (Samuel). 
FLE/SHLESS. a. (from flesh.) Without 
flesh. it 
FLE/SHLINESS. s. (from fleshy.) Carnal 
passions or appetites (Ascham). 
FLE’SHLY. a. (from flesh.) 1, Corpo- 
real (Denham). 2. Carnal; lascivions (Mil. 
ton). 3..Animal; not vegetable (Dryden). 
4. Human; not celestial; not spiritual (4ilz.). 
FLE/SHMEAT. s. (flesh and meat.) Ani- 
mal food; the flesh of animals prepared for 
food Chae 
FLE/SHMENT. s. (from flesh.) Eager- 
ness gained by a successful initiation (Shak.). 
FLE/SHMONGER. s. (from flesh). One 
who deals in flesh ; a pimp (Shakspeare.) 
_FLEISHPOT. s. (flesh and pot.) A vessel 
in which flesh is cooked; thence plenty of. 
flesh (Taylor). 
FLE/SHQUAKE. s. (flesh and quake.) A, 
tremour of the body (Ben Jonson). 
FLESHY. a. (from flesh.), 1. Full of 
flesh ; fat; musculous (Ben Jonson). 2. Pulp- 
ous; plump (Bacon). ; 
FLEsHy-FOOTED- A horse is said to be fleshy 
footed, when’ that. part of the bottom of the 
foot on each side of the frog (called the outer 
sole) is preternatutally prominent, constituting 
a convexity above the wail or crust of the hoof, 
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where the shoe should have its proper bearing 
upon the foot of the horse. i feet of this 
description, the outer sole, from repeated bruis- 
ing and battering in constant work upon hard 
roads, or from an injudicious and destructive 
paring away with the butteris, is so exceedingly 
thin as to be indented with the slightest impres- 
sion, and being too weak to resist the action of the 
interior vessels, projects and becomes bulbous. 
Great care is required in shoeing horses labours 
ing under this defect: the inner part of the 
web of the shoe should be so completely hol- 
lowed as not to admit the least chance of bear- 
ing upon the prominent part; if it do, ten- 
derness and pain (if not. lameness) must 
inevitably ensue. In cases of this kind, neither 
the butteris nor drawing-knife should be per- 
niitted; they are a worse remedy than the dis- 
ease. 

Fiesny tear. In botany. Folium car- 
nosum. Full of pulp within: as in sedum and 
other succulent plants. The substance more 
stiff than in the pulpy leaf: folium pulposum. 
Applied to the capsule in- mesembryanthe- 
mum—and to the root, in valerian, &c. 

FLETA, the name given to an unknown 
writer, who lived about the end of the reign of 
Edward. II. and beginning of that of Edward 
III. ; and who, being a prisoner ip the Fleet, 
wrote there an excellent treatise on the com- 
mon law of England. 

FLETCHER. See Beaumont. 

Frueltcuer. s. (from fleche, an arrow, 
French.) A manufacturer of bows and arrows 

(Mortimer). 

FLET. The participle passive of To fleet. 
Skimmed; deprived of the cream (Mortimer). 

FLEURI (Claude), one of the best French 
eritics and historians of his age, was born at 
Paris in 1640. Heapplied himself to the law, 
was made advocate for the parliament of Paris, 
and attended the bar nine years; he then en- 
tered into orders, and was. made preceptor to 
the princes of Conti. In 1689 the king made 
him sub-preceptor to the dukes of Burgundy, 
Anjou, and Berry; and in 1706, when the 
education of those yowng princes was com- 
pleted, the king gave him the priory of Argen- 
teville belonging to the Benedictines in the 
diocese of Paris. In 1716 he was chosen coun- 
sellor to Louis XV. and died in 1723. He 
was the author of a great number of esteemed 
French works: the principal of which are, 1. 
An ecclesiastical history, in 20 volumes, the 
last of which ends with the year 1441. 2. 
The manners of the Israelites and Christians. 
3. Institutions of ecclesiastical law. 4. An 
historical catechism, 5. On the choice and 
method of study. 6. The duties of masters 
and servants, &c. 

FLEURS, asmall town of Namur, in the 
Austrian Netherlands, 15 miles W. of Namur. 
Lat.50.30 N. Lon. 4. 36 E. 

FLEW. The preterit of fly. 

Frew. s. The large chaps of a deep-mouth- 
ed hound (Hanmer). 

FLEYYWED. a. (from few.) Chapped ; 
mouthed (Shakspeare). 
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FLEXA/NIMOUS. a. (flexanimus, Lat.) 
Having power to change the disposition of the 
mind ( Howel). 

FLEXIBI/LITY. s. (flewibilité, French. 
1. The quality of admitting to be bent ; pliancy 
(Newton). 2. Easiness to be persuaded ; duc- 
tility of mind; compliance; facility (Ham- 
mond). 

FLEXIBLE. a. (flezibilis, Latin.) 1. 

Possible to. be bent; not brittle; pliant; not 
stiff (Bacon). 2, Not rigid; not inexorable; 
complying; obsequious (Bacon). 3. Ductile; 
manageable (Locke). 4. ‘That may be accom- 
modated to various forms and purposes (Ro- 
TeTS). 
: FLE/XIBLENESS. s. (from flewible.) 1. 
Possibility to be bent; not. brittleness; easi- 
ness to be bent; pliancy (K. Charles). 2. 
Facility; obsequiousness; compliance. 3. 
Ductility; manageableness (Locke). 

FLE/XILE, a. (flewilis, Latin.) Pliant; 
easily bent; obsequious to any power or im> 

ulse (Fhomson). 

FLE/XION. s. (flexio, Latin.) 1. The 
act of bending. 2. A double; a bending (Ba- 


con). 3. A turn toward any part or quarter 
(Bacon). 
FLEXOR, in anatomy. (flexor.) The 


name of several muscles whose office it is to 
bend parts into which they are’ inserted. . 

F. accessorius digitorum pedis. See Fuexor, 
LONGUS DIGITORUM PEDIS. 

F. brevis digitorum pedis, perforatus, sub= ~ 
limis. Perforatus seu sublimis of Douglas. A 
flexor muscle of the toes, situated on the foot. 
It arises by a narrow tendinous and fleshy be~ 
ginning from the inferior protuberance of the , 
os calcis. It likewise derives many of its fleshy 
fibres from the adjacent aponeurosis, and soon 
forms a thick belly, which divides into four 
portions. Each of these portions terminates 
in a flat tendon, the fibres of which decussate, 
to afford a passage to a tendon of the long 
flexor, and afterwards re-uniting, are inserted 
into the second phalanx of each of the four 
smaller toes. This muscle serves to bend the 
second joint of the toes. | 

F. brevis minimi digiti pedis. Parathenar 
minor of Winslow. This little muscle is si- 
tuated along the inferior surface and outer 
edge of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. 
li arises tendinous from the basis of that bone, 
and from the ligaments that connect it to the 
os cuboides. At soon becomes fleshy, and ad- 
heres almost the whole length of the metatarsal 
bone, at the anterior extremity of which tt 
forms a small tendon that is inserted into the 
root of the first joint of the little toe. Its use 
is to bend the little toe. 

F. brevis pollicis manus. Flexor secundt 
internodii of Douglas. Thenar of Winslow. 
This muscle is divided into two portions by the 
tendon of the flexor longus pollicis. The 
outermost portion arises tendinous from the — 
anterior part of the os trapezoides and internal — 
annular Leagan. The second, or innermost — 
and thickest portion, arises from the same 
bone, and likewise from the os magnum, and 
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os cuneiforme. Both these portions are in- 

serted tendinous into the sesamoid bones, and 
second bone of the thumb. The use of this 
muscle is to bend the second joint of the 
thumb. 

F. brevis /pollicis pedis. A muscle of the 
great toe, that bends the first joint of the great 
toe. It is situated upon the metatarsal bone of 
the great toe, arises tendinous from the under 
and anterior part of the os calcis, and from the 
under part of the os cuneiforme externum. It 
soon becomes fleshy and divisible into two por- 
tions, which do not separate from each other 
till they have reached the anterior extremity of 
the metatarsal bone of the great toe, where 
they become tendinous, and then the inner- 
most portion unites with the tendon of the 
abductor, and the outermost with that of the 
adductor pollicis. ‘They adhere to the external 
os sesamoideum, and are finally inserted into 
the root of the first joint of the great toe. 
‘These two portions, by theirseparation, form a 
groove, in which passes the tendon of the flexor 
ye pollicis. 

F. carpi radialis. This, which is the radialus 
internus of Albinus and Winslow, is a long 
thin muscle, situated obliquely at the inner 
and anterior part of the fore-arm, between the 
palmaris longus and the pronator teres. It 
arises tendinous from the inner condyle of the 
os humeri, and, by many fleshy fibres, from 
the adjacent tendinous fascia. It descends 
along the inferior edge of the pronator teres, 
and terminates in a long, flat, and thin ten- 
don, which afterwards becomes narrower and 
thicker, and after passing under the internal 
annular ligament, in a groove distinct from the 
other tendons of the wrist, it spreads wider 
again, and is inserted into the fore and upper 
_part of the metacarpal bone that sustains the 
fore finger. It serves to bend the hand, and 
its oblique direction may likewise enable it to 
assist In iis pronation. : 

F. carpi ulnaris. Ulnaris internus of Win- 
slow and Albinus. A muscle, situated on 
the cnbit or fore arm, that assists the former in 
bending the arm. It arises tendinous from the 
inner condyle of the os humeri, and by a small 
fleshy origin, from the anterior edge of the ole- 
cranon.. Between these two portions we find 
the uluar nerve passing to the fore fe Some 
of its fibres arise likewise from the tendinous 
fascia that covers the muscles of the fore-arm. 
In its descent it soon becomes tendinous, but 
its fleshy fibres do not entirely disappear till it 
has reached the lower extremity of the ulna, 
where its tendon spreads a little, and, after 
_ sending off a few fibres to the external.and in- 
ternal and annular ligaments, is inserted into 
the os pisiforme. 

F. longus digitorum pedis, profundus per- 
forans. A flexor muscle of the toes, situ- 
ated along the posterior part and inner side 
of the leg, It arises fleshy from the back 


part of the tibia, and after running down to, 


the internal ancle, its tendon passes under a 
kind of annular ligament, and then through 
a sinuosity at the inside of the os calcis. Soon 


after this it receives a small tendon from the 
flexor longus pollicis pedis, and about the mid- 
dle of the foot it divides into four tendons, 
which pass through the slits of the flexor bre- 
vis digitorum pedis, and are inserted into the 
upper part of the last bone of all the lesser 
toes. About the middle of the foot this muscle 
unites with a fleshy pertion, which, from the 
name of its first describer, has been usually 
called massa carnea Jacobi Sylyii: it is also 
termed flexor accessorius digitorum pedis. 
This appendage arises by a thin fleshy origin, 
from most part of the sinuosity of the os calcis, 
and likewise by a thin tendinous beginning 
from the anterior part of the external tubercle 
of that bone; it soon becomes all fleshy, and 
unites to the long flexor just before it divides 
into its four tendons. The use of this muscle 
is to bend the last joint of the toes. 

F. longus pollicis manus. This muscle, 
which is so named by Winslow and Albi- 
nus, is the flexor tertii internodii of Douglas. 
Itis placed at the side of the Jast described mus- 
cle, and is covéred by the extensores carpi radi- 
ales. It arises fieshy from the anterior surface 
of the radius, immediately below the insertion 
of the biceps, and is continued down along the 
oblique ridge, which serves for the insertion of 
the supinator brevis, as far as the pronator qua- 
dratus. Some of its fibres spring likewise 
from the neighbouring edge of the interosseous, 
ligament. Its tendon passes under the internal 
annular ligament of the wrist, and after run- 
ning along the inner surface of the first bone 
of the thumb, between the two portions of 
the flexor brevis pollicis, goes to be inserted 
into the last joint of the thumb, being bound 
down in its way by the ligamentous expansion 
that is spread over the second bone. In some 
subjects we find a tendinous portion arising 
from the inner condyle of the os humeri, and 
forming a fleshy slip that commonly terminates 
near the upper part of the origin of this muscle 
from the radius. The use of this muscle is to 
bend the last joint of the thumb. 

F. longus -pollicis pedis. This muscle is 
situated along the posterior part of the leg. 
It arises tendinous and fleshy a little be- 
low the head of the fibula, and its fibres conti- 
nue to adhere to that bone almost to its extre- 
mity. A little above the heel, it terminates in 
a round tendon, which, after passing in a groove 
formed at the posterior edge of the astragalus, 
and internal and lateral part of the os calcis, in 
which it is secured by an annular ligament, 
goes to be inserted into the last bone of the 
great toe, which it serves to bend. 

F.. ossis__metacarpi pollicis.. _Opponens 
pollicis. Flexor primi internodii of Dou- 
glas. This muscle is situated under the ab- 
ductor brevis pollicis, which it resembles in 
its shape. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the os scaphoides, and from the anterior and 
inner. part of the internal annular ligament. 
It is inserted tendinous and fleshy into the 
under and anterior part of the first bone of the 
thumb. It serves to turn the first bone of the 
thumb upon its axis, and atthe same time to 
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bring it inwards opposite to the other fin- 
gers. 
F. parvi minimi digiti manus, Abductor 
wninimi digiti Hypothenar Riolani of Douglas. 
The situation of this muscle is along the inner 
- surface of the metacarpal bone of the little 
finger. It arises tendinous and fleshy from 
the hook-like process of the unciform bone, 
and likewise from the anterior surface of the 
adjacent part of the annular ligament. It 
terminates ina flat tendon, which is connected 
with that of the abductor minimi digiti, and 
inserted into the inner and anterior part of the 
upper end of the first bone of the little finger. 
It serves to bend the little finger, and likewise 
to assist the abductor. 
F. profundus perforans. Profundus of Al- 
binus. Perforans of Douglas. It is a mus- 
cle situated on the fore arm, immediately 


under the perforatus, which it greatly resembles ” 


in its shape. It arises fleshy from the external 
side, and upper part of the ulna for some way 
- downwards, and from a large portion of the in- 
terosseous ligament. It splits into four tendons 
a little before it passes under the annular liga- 
‘ment of the wrist, and these pass through the 
slits in the tendons of the flexor sublimis, to 
be inserted into the fore and upper part of 
the third or last bone of all the four fingers, 
which joint they bend. 
_F, sublimis perforatus. This muscle, which is 
the perforatus of Cowper, Douglas, and Win- 
slow, is by Albinus and others named sublimis. 
It has got the name of perforatus from its tendons 
being perforated by. those of another flexor 
muscle of the fingers, called the perforans. 
They who give it the appellation of sublimis 
consider its situation with respect to the latter, 
and which, instead of perforans, should have 
been distinguished by the name profundus. It 
is a long muscle, situated most commonly at 
the anterior and inner part of the fore-arm, be- 
tween the palmaris longus and the flexor carpi 
ulnaris; But, in some subjects, we find it 
placed under the former of these muscles, be- 
tween the flexor carpi ulnaris and the flexor 
carpi radialis. It arises, tendinons and fleshy, 
from the inner condyle of the 03 humeri, from 
the inner edge of the coronoid process of the 
ulna, and from the upper and fore part of the 
radius, down to near the insertion of the prona- 
tor teres. A little below the middle of the 
fore-arm its fleshy belly divides into four por- 
tions, which degenerate into as many round 
tendons, that pass altogether under the internal 
‘annular ligament of the wrist, after which 
they separate from each other, become thinner 
and flatter, and running along the palm of the 
hand, under the aponeurosis palmaris, are in- 
serted into the upper part of the second bone 
of each finger. Previous to this insertion, how- 
ever, the fibres of each tendon decussate near 
the extremity of the first bone, so as to afford 
a passage to a tendon of the perforans.. Of 
these four tendons, that of the middle-finger is 
the largest, that of the fore-finger next in size, 
and that of the little-finger the smallest. The 
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-use of this muscle is to bend the second joist 


of the fingers. 

F. tertii internodii. See FL—Exor Loneus 
POLLICIS MANUS. 

FLE/XUOUS. a. (flexuosus, Latin.) 1. 


Winding; full of turnsand meanders ; tortuous 


(Digby). 2. Bending; variable; not steady 
- (Bacon). vith 
FLexuous. (zigzag, with.) In botany. 


Changing its direction in a curve—from joint 


to joint, or from bud ‘to bud, in the stem, as 


in ptelea, smilax, solidago flexicaulis—from 
flower to flower in the peduncle, as in aira 
flexuosa and some other grasses. 
FLE/KURE., s. (flexura, Latin.) 1. 'The 
form or direction.in which any thing is bent 
(Ray). 2. The act of bending (Shakspeare). 
3. The part bent; the joint (Sandys). 4. 
Obsequious or servile cringe (Shakspeare). 
FLexure (Contrary), in the geometry of 
curves, is where the bending of the line be~ 
comes directed a different way, as about the 
middle point of the printing letter S. For the 


determination of points of contrary flexure, 


see INFLECTION. ae 

To FLUCKER. v. a. ( fligheren, Dutch.) 
To flutter ; to play the wings (Dryden), 

FLVER. »s. (from fly). 1. One that runs 
away; a fugitive; a runaway (Shakspeare). 
2. That part of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the other 
parts, equalizes and regulates the motion of the 
rest; as in a jack (Swift). 

FLIGHT. s. (from to fly.) 1. The act of 
flying or rinning from danger (Denham). 2. 
The act of using wings; volation (Spenser).. 
3. Removal from place to place by means o 
wings (Esdras). 4. A flock of birds flying 
together (Bacon). 5. The birds produced in 
the same season: as the harvest flight of pi- 
geons. 6. A volley; ashower (Chevy Chase). 
7. The space past by flying. 8. Heat of ima- 
gination ; sally of the soul (Denham). 9. Ex- 
cursion on the wing (Tillotson). 10. The 
power of flying (Shakspeare). 

FLUGHTY. a. (from flight.) 1. Fleeting ; 
swift (Shakspeare). 2. Wild; full of imagi- 
nation. 

FLIMSY. a. 1. Weak; feeble. 2. 
spiritless ; wanting force (Pope). | 

To FLINCH. v. n. (corrupted from fling.) 
1. To shrink from any suffering or undertaking 
(South). 2.'To fail (Shakspeare). 

FLI/NCHER. s. (from the verb.) He who 


shrinks or fails in any matter. 


Mean ; 


To FLING. v. a, preter. flung ; part. flung | 


or flong. (from fligo, Lat. Skinner.) 


3. To scatter (Pope). 4. 'To drive by violence 


(Burnet). 5. To move forcibly (Addison). — 
6. To cast (Addison). 7.To force into another _ 

8. To FLING away: — 
g. To FLinc down. To 4 


condition (Spenser). 
To eject ; to dismiss. 
demolish; to ruin. 10. To Fiine off. To 
baffle in the chase, ' 
To FLInG. v. n. 


1, To flounce; to 


1. To @ 
cast from the hand; to throw (Dryden), 2. — 
To. dart; to cast with violence (Denham). — 
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wince; to fly into violent and irregular mo- 
tions (Tillotson). 2. To Fuine out. To grow 
unruly or outrageous (Shakspeare). 

Frinc. s. (from the verb.) 1. A throw; 
acast. 2. A gibe; a sneer; a contemptuous 
remark { Addison), - 

Frinc. In the manage, is a term used 
‘to express the fiery and ‘obstinate action of an 
unruly horse. ‘To fling like a cow, is to raise 
only one leg, and give a blow with it. To fling 
or kick with both the hind-legs is called yerk- 
img. See YERK. A 

FLINGER. s. (from the verb,) 1. He 
who throws, 2. He who jeers. 

FLINT. See Pyromacuus. 

Fruinr, a town of North Wales, and capi- 
tal of a county to which it gives name ; situat- 
ed a small distance from the river Dee; with 
a castle, where the unfortunate Richard IT. 
was deposed by the duke of Lancaster : united 
with several other places, it returns one member 
to the British parliament. Lat. 53. 16 N. 
Lon. 3. 2. W. 

FLINTSHIRE, a eounty of North Wales, 
bounded on the N. by the Irish Sea, on the 
N. E. by the river Dee, on the E. by Cheshire, 
on the 5. and W. by Denbighshire ; about 27 
miles long, and from 7 to 10 broad. Besides 
this, there is a part of Flintshire no way united 
with the rest of the county; bounded on theN, 
by Cheshire, on the E. and S. by Shropshire, 
and on the West by Denbighshire, which is 
8 miles long, and 6 broad. ‘I'he county is di- 
vided into 5 hundreds, in which are two mar- 
ket towns, 28 parishes, 7780 houses, and 48,100 
inhabitants. The country is mountainous, 
the hills being generally barren on the surface, 
but abounding with lead ore, calamine, coals, 
&ec. The valleys are fertile. The whole county 
contains 160,000 acres, of which 25,000 are 

uncultivated, including wood-lands. ‘The 
county sends one member to the British par- 
liament, besides the one sent by the county 
town, in conjunction with the other towns: 
The principal rivers are the Clwyd, Dee, Elwy, 
Sevion, and Wheeler. 

FLINTY. a. (from flint.) 1. Made of 
flint; strong (Dryden). 2. Full of stones 
- (Bacon). 3. Hard of heart; cruel ; savage ; in- 
exorable (Shakspeare). 

FLIP. s. (A cant word.) A liquor much 
used in ships, made by mixing beer with spi- 
rits and sugar (Dennis). 

FLIUPPANT. a. (Of no great authority.) 
1. Nimble; moveable. It is used only of the 
act of speech (Addison). 2. Pert; petulant; 
waggish (Thomson). 

FLUPPANTLY. ad. (from the adjective.) 
- In a flowing prating way. 

To FLIRT. v. a. (Skinner thinks it formed 
from the sound.) 1.'To throw any thing with 
a quick elastic motion (Swift). 2. To move 
with quickness (Dorset). 

To Fuirt. v. n. 1. To jeer; to gibe at 
one. 2. To runabout perpetually; to be un- 
steady and fluttering. 


. Fuint. s. (from the verb.) 1. A quick 
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elastic motion (Addison). 2. A sudden trick 
(Ben Jonson). 3. A pert hussy (Addison). 

FLIRTA‘TION. s. (from flirt.) A quick 
sprightly motion (Pope). - 

To FLIT. v. n. (flitter, Danish). 1. To 
fly away (Spenser). 2. To remove; to migrate 
(Hooker). 3.To flutter ; to rove on the wing 
(Dryden). 4. To be flux or unstable (Dry- 
den.) f 

Frit. a. (from fleet.) 
(Spenser) ; 

FLITCH. s. (flicce, Saxon.) The side of a 
hog salted and cured (Swift). 

FLIUTTERMOUSE. s. The bat. 

FLUTTING. s. (gliz, Saxon.) An offence 5 
a fault; a failure (Psalms). ; 

FLIX. s. (corrupted from flax.) Down; 
fur; soft hair (Dryden). 

To FLOAT. v. n. (flotter, French.). 1. To 
swim on the surface of the water (Shakspeare). 
2. To move without labour in a fluid (Dry.). 
3. To pass with a light igregular course( Locke). 

To Firoat. v. a. ‘Vo cover with water 
(Pope). 

Froat. s. (from the verb.) 1. The act of 
flowing; the flux (Hooker). 2. Any body so 
contrived or formed as to swim upon the water | 
(L’ Estrange). 3. The cork or quill by which 
the angler discovers the bite of a fish (/Valtun). 
4. A cant word for a level (Mortimer). 

FLOAT-BOARDS, those boards fixed to wa- 
ter-wheels of under-shot-mills, serving to re- 
ceive the impulse of the stream, whereby the 
wheel is carried round. (See the articles 
Wareev and Mitt.) It is no advantage to 
have too great a number of float-boards; be- 
cause, when they are all struck by the water in 
the best manner that it can be brought to come 
against them, the sum of all the impulses will : 
be but equal to the impulse made against one 
float-board at right angles, by all the water com- 
ing out of the penstock through the opening, 
so as to take place on the float-board.. The 
best rule in this case is, to have just so many, 
that each of them may come out of the water 
as soon as possible, after it has received and 
acted with its full impulse. As to the length 
of the float-board, it may be regulated accord- 
ing to the breadth of the mill. 

FLOATING BODIES, are those which 
swim on the surface of a fluid, the most in- 
teresting of which are ships and vessels employ- 
ed in war and commerce. It is known to every 
seaman ‘of what vast moment it is to ascertain 
the stability of such vessels, and the positions 
they assume when they float freely on the sur- ° 
face of the water. ‘To be able to accomplish 
this, it is necessary to understand the principles 
on which that stability and these positions de- 
pend. A floating body is pressed downward by 
its own weight in a vertical line passing through 
its centre of gravity; and it is supported by the 
upward pressure of a fluid, which actsin a ver- 
tical line that passes through the centre of gra- 
vity of the part which is under the water; ana 
without a coincidence bet ween these two Jines, 
in such a manner as that both centres of gravity 


Swift: not used 
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may be in the same vertical line, the solid will 
turn on an axis, till it gains a position in which 
the equilibrium of floating will be permanent. 
From this it is obviously necessary to find what 
proportion the part immersed bears to the whole, 
to do which the specific gravity of the floating 
body must be known, after which it must be 
found by geometrical method, in what posi- 
tions the solid can be placed on the surface of 
the fluid, so that both centres of gravity may be 
in the samé vertical line, when any given part 
of the solid is immersed under the surface. 
‘These things being determined, soinething is 
still wanting ;.for positions may be assumed in 
which the circumstances now mentioned con- 
cur; and yet the solid will assume some other 
position wherein it will permanently float. 
However operose and difficult (says the late 
Mr. English) the calculations necessary to de- 
termine the stability of nautical vessels may, in 
some cases, be, yet they all depend upon the 
four following simple and obvious theorems, ac- 
companied with other well known stereometri- 
cal and statical principles. 

Theorem 1. Every floating body displaces a 
quantity of the fluid in which it floats, equal to 
ltsown weight ; and consequently, the specific 
gravity of the fluid will be to that of the float- 
ing body, as the magnitude of the whole is to 
that of the part immersed. bas 

Theorem 2. Every floating body is impelled 
downward by its own essential power, acting 
in the direction ofa vertical line passing through 
the centre of gravity of the whole; and is im- 
pelled upwards by the re-action of the fluid 
which supports if, acting in the direction of a 
vertical line passing through the centre of gra- 
vity of the part immersed ; therefore, unless 
these two lines are coincident, the floating body 
thus impelled must revolve round an axis, 
either in motion or at rest, until the equilibrium 
1s restored. 

Theorem 3. If by any power whatever a 
vessel be deflected from an upright position, 
the perpendicular distance between two vertical 
lines passing through the centres of gravity of 
the whole, and of the part immersed respect- 
ively, will be as the stability of the vessel, and 
which will be positive, nothing, or negative, 
according as the metacentre is above, coinci- 
dent with, or below the centre of gravity of the 
vessel. 

Theorem 4.'The common centre of gravity 
of any system of bodies being given in position, 
if any one of these bodies be moved from one 
part of the system to another, the correspond- 
ing motion of the common centre of gravity, 
estimated in any given direction, will be to that 
of the aforesaid “body, estimated in the same 
direction, as the weight of the body moved is 
to that of the whole system, From whence it 
is evident, that in order to ascertain the sta- 
bility of any vessel, the position of the centres 
of gravity of the whole, and of that part Im- 
mersed, must be determined ; with which, and 
the dimensions of the vessel, the line of floata- 
tion, and angle of deflection, the stability or 
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power either to right itself or overturn, may be 
found, 

Those who wish to acquaint themselves more 
minutely with this interesting branch of hy- 
drostatic theory, may consult Mr. Atwood’s 
valuable paper in vol. 80. of the Philosophical 
Transactions, and chap. 3. book iii. Gregory’s 
Mechanics. 

FLOMATY. a. Buoyant and swimming on 
the surface (Raleigh). 

FLOCK. s. (glocc, Saxon.) 1. A company ; 
usually a company of birds or beasts (Shak- 
speare). 2. A company of sheep, distinguished 
from herds, which are of oxen (Addison). 3: 
A body of men (Maccabees). 4. (from floc- 
cus.) A lock of wool (Dryden). 

To FLock. v. n. (from the noun.) To ga- 
ther in crowds or large numbers (Suckling). 

To FLOG. v. a. (from flagrum, Latin.) To. 
lash ; to whip ( Swift.) 

FLOOD. s. (¢lov, Saxon.) 1. A body of 
water; the sea; a river (Dryden). 2. A de- 
luge; an inundation (Shakspeare). 3. Flow; 
flux; the swelling of a river by rain or inland 
flood (Davies). 4. The general deluge (Br.). 
5. Catamenia (Harvey). 

To Fioop. v. a. (from the noun.) To de- 
luge; to cover with waters (Mortimer). 

FLOIODGATE. s. (flood and gate.) Gate 
or shutter by which the watercourse js closed 
or opened at pleasure (Stdney). . 

‘FLOOK. s. (pflug, a plough, German.) 1. 
The broad part of the ed which takes hold 
of the ground. 2 A flounder; a flat river 
fish. 

FLOOR. s. (flop, lone, Saxon.) 1. The 
pavement: a pavement is always of stone, the 
floor of wood or stone (Sidney). 2%. A story ; 
a flight of rooms (Ben Jonson). 

To Fioor. v. w. (from the noun.) To cover 
the botiom with a floor (Chronicles). 

Fioor, in building, the underside of “a 
room, or that part we walk on. Floors are of 
several sorts; some of earth, some of brick, 
others of stone, others of boards, &e.' For an 
account of brick and stone floors, see Pa vE- 
MENT. For boarded floors, it is observable, 
that the carpenters never floor their rooms with 
boards till the carcase is set up, and also inclos- 
ed with walls, lest the weather should injure 
the flooring. Yet they generally rough-plane 
their boards for the flooring before they begin 
any thing else about the building, that they 
may set them up to dry and season, which is 
done in the most careful manner. The best 
wood for flooring is the fine yellow deal well 
seasoned, which, when well laid, will keep its 
colour for a long while; whereas the white 
sort becomes black by often washing, and looks 
very bad. Floors are measured by squares of 
10 feet on each side, so that taking the length 
and breadth and multiplying them together and 
cutting off two decimals, the content of a floor 
in squares will be given. Thus 18 by 16 gives 
288 or 2 squares, and 88 decimal parts. 

Frioors (Earthen), are commonly made of 
loam, and sometimes, especially:to make malt 
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on, of lime, and brooksand, and gun-dust, or 
anvil-dust from the forge. Ox-blood and fine 
clay tempered together, sir Hugh Plat says, 
make the finest fluor in the world. The floors 
of the new prisons at Dartmoor are made of 
gypsum. 

FLoor or A SHIP, so much of her bottom 
ag she rests on when aground. 

FLOOR-TIMBERS, in a ship, are those parts 
of a ship’s timbers which are placed im- 
mediately across the keel, and upon which the 
bottom of the ship:is framed; to these the up- 
per parts of the timbers are united, being only 
2 continuation of floor-timbers upwards. 

FLoor, in malting, a name given to the 
malt when it is spread upon the floor, after it 
is taken from the cistern. Barley when steeped 
in the cistern, swells about one-fourth part; it 
is then called a couch, and bears that name 
till it has been 30 hours out of the cistern: 
when it has been out more than 30 hours, it 
generally sprouts and increases so much as to 
be double what it was before wetting; it is 
then called a floor. It is therefore settled by 
jaw, that 4 neat bushels shall be reckoned 
equivalent to 5 couch bushels, or 8 floor 
bushels. 

FLOIORING. «4. (from floor.) Bottom ; 
pavement (Addison). ) 

To FLOP. v. a. (from flap.) To clap the 
wings with noise (L’ Esérange). 

FLORA, the goddess of flowers and gardens 
‘among the Romans, such as the Chloris of the 
Greeks. She was worshipped among the Sa- 
bines, long before the foundation of Rome, 
and Tatius was the first who raised her a tem- 
ple in the city of Rome. It is said that she 
married Zephyrus, and received from him the 
privileges of presiding over flowers, and of en- 
joying perpetual youth, She was represented 
as crowned with flowers, and holding in her 
hand the horn of plenty. 

FLO'RAL. a. (floralis, Latin.) Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers (Prior). 

.Frorart-sup. In botany. Containing 
the flowers. In opposition to foliate or leafy, 
containing the leaves. (See Bub.) Floral 
leaf. Immediately attending the flower, but 
different from the Bracte, which see. 

FLORALIA, games in honour of Flora at 
Rome. They were instituted about the age of 
Romulus, but not regularly celebrated until 
the year U.C. 580. They were observed year- 
ly, and exhibited a scene of the most unbound- 
ed licentiousness. 

FLO'REN. s. A gold coin of Edward ILI. 
in value six shillings. 

FLO'RENCE., s. (from the city Florence.) 
A kind of cloth. | 

FLorence, an ancient, large and celebrat- 
ed city of Italy, capital of Tuscany. It is a 
very beautiful city. Exclusive of the churches 
and palaces, some of which are magnificent, 
the architecture of the houses in general is ina 
good taste. The streets are remarkably clean, 
and paved with large broad stones, chiselled so 
as to prevent the horses from sliding. ‘This 
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city is divided into two unequal parts by the 
river Arno, over which are no less than four | 
bridges in sight of each other. ‘That called the 
Ponte della Trinita is uncommonly: elegant. 
It is built entirely of white marble, and orna- 
mented with four beautiful statues, represent- 
ing the four seasons. The quays, the buildings 
on each side, and the bridges, render that part 
of Florence through which the river runs by 
far the finest. ‘The streets, squares, and fronts 
of the palaces, are adorned by a great number 
of statues; some of them by the best modern 
masters, Michael Angelo, Bandinelli, Dona- 
tello, Giovanni di Bologna, Benvenuto Cel-. 
lini, and others. Some of the Florentine mer- 
chants, formerly, were men of vast wealth, 
and/lived in a magnificent manner. One of 
them, about the middle of the 15th century, 
built that noble fabric which from the name of 
its founder is still called the Palazzo Pitti. He 
was ruined by the prodigious expence of this 
building, which was immediately purchased 
by the Medici family, and has continued ever 
since to be the residence of the grand dukes of 
Tuscany. ‘The gardens belonging to this pa- 
lace are on the declivity of an eminence. On 
the summit is a kind fe fort, called Belvedere, 
from which, and some of the higher walks, is 
a complete view of the city of Florence, and 
the beautiful vale of Arno, in the middle 
of which it stands. The prospect is bounded 
on every side by an amphitheatre of fertile hills, 
adorned with country-houses and gardens. 
The Palazzo Pitti is on the opposite side of 
the Arno from the famous gallery. It has been 
enlarged since it was purchased from the ruined 
family of Pitti. The furniture is rich and cu-) 
rious; but the most valuable ornaments are 
the paintings. The gallery just mentioned at- 
tracts universal attention. One of the most in- 
teresting parts of it, in the opinion of many, is 
ihe series of Roman emperors from Julius Ce- 
sar to Gallienus, which is almost complete. 
The celebrated Venus of Medici, the standard 
of taste in female beauty and proportion, is in 
a room called the Tribunal. The inscription 
on the pedestal ascribes it to Cleomenes, an 
Athenian, the son of Apollodorus. It is of 
white marble, and surrounded by other mas- 
terpieces of sculpture, said to be the works of 
Praxiteles and other Greek masters. Florence 
is a place of some strength, and contains an 
archbishop’s see, and a university. Lat. 43. 
46. N. Lon, 11.15 E. 

FLORENTINE EXPERIMENT, the 
name given, by way of distinction, to an ex- 
periment made by the Academi del Cimento, 
at Florence; in which water, when violently 
squeezed, made its way through the fine pores 
of a hollow sphere of gold, rather than yield to 
the compression. It was inferred from this 
experiment, gross and inadequate as it was, 
that water was incompressible; but our inge- 
nious countryman, Mr. Canton, devised a set 
of experiments, by which the contrary was sa~ 
tisfactorily shewn, See Phil. Trans. for 1762 
and 1764, 
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FLORENTINO, one of the three pro- 


‘Vinces into which. Tuscany is divided. Its 
chief town is Florence. 
FLORES BENZOES. 
ACID. 
FLORES SULPHURIS. See SULPHUR. 
Firores. sutpxuris Lori. When sub- 
limed sulphur is boiled and washed in water, 
it forms the flores sulphuris Joti of the phar- 
macopeetas. Analogous to this preparation is 
the sulphur precipitatum; they possess ecco- 
protic, diaphoretic, ‘and antipsorical virtues, 
and are administered in obstipation where 


See BEenzoic 


there are piles, colica pictonum, worms, &c.. 


The new name is sulphur lotum. ; 

FLO'RET, s.. (fleuretie, French.) A small 
imperfect flower.-, | 

FLOYRID. a. (floridus, Latin.) 
ductive of lowers; covered with flowers. 2. 
Flushed with red (Zaylor). 3. Embellished ; 
splendid (Dryden). | 

FLoRID SONG, in music, \the same as 
figurate descant. _ 

FLORID STYLE OF WRITING, is that in 
which the ornaments are too rich and gaudy in 
proportion to the subject; when they return 

~ upon us too fast, and strike us either with a 
dazzling lustre or a false brilliancy. Ina young 
author this is pardonable; nay it is often a pro- 
mising symptom. Volo se efferat in adoles- 
cenle fecunditas, &c. says Quintilian: “ In 
youth I wish to see luxuriancy of fancy. Much 
of it will be diminished by years; much 
will be corrected by ripening judgment; some 
of it by the mere practice of composition, will 
be worn away. Let there be only suflicient 
matter at first that can bear some pruning and 
lopping off. At this time of life Jet genius be 
bold and inventive, and pride itself in its ef- 
forts, though these should not as yet be cor- 
rect. Luxuriance can easily be cured; but 
there is no remedy for barrenness.” 

FLorip GoTuic, in architecture, distin- 
guishes itself by an exuberance of decoration, 
by roofs where the most delicate fret-work is 
expressed in stone, and bya certain lightness 
of finishing, as in the roof of the choir at Glou- 
cester, where it is thrown like a web of em- 
broidery over the old Saxon vaulting. Many 
monumental shrines afford exquisite specimens 
of this style. We have also a remarkable one 
in the superb chapel of Henry VII. at West- 
minster. ' is 

FLORIDA, a country of North America, 
bounded on the N. by Georgia, on the E. by 
the Atlantic ocean, on the S. by the gulf of 
Mexico, and on the W. by the Mississippi. 


It is 600 miles long, and 130 broad, lying be-. 


tween 25 and 31 N. lat. and 82 and g? W. lon. 


It is divided into E. and W. Florida. St. Au- | 


gustine is the capital of the former, and Pensa- 
cola of the latter. “The country about St. Au- 
ustine is by far the most unfruitfal; yet even 
ere two crops of Indian corn are annually 
produced. The banks of the rivers are of a su- 
perior quality, and well adapted to the culture 
of rice and corn. ‘The interior country, which 
ts high and pleasant, abounds with wood of al- 


1. Pro- 


BACOF 


most every kind; particularly white and red - 
y y | 


oak, pine, hiccory, cypress, red and white ce- 


dar. ‘The intervals between the hilly parts are 
very rich, and produce spontaneously the fruits 
common to Georgia and the Carolinas. Flo- 
rida was discovered by Sebastian Cabot. It 
now belongs to the Spaniards. 

FLORIUDITY. s. (from florid.) Freshness 
of colour (Floyer). 

FLO'RIDNESS, s. (from florid.) 1. Fresh- 
ness of colour. 2. Embellishment; ambitious 
elegance (Boyle). 

FLORIUFEROUS. a. (florifer, Lat.) Pro- 
ductive of flowers, | 

FLORIN, is sometimes used fora coin, and 
sometimes for a money of account. . Florin, as 
a coin, is of different values, according to the 
different metals and different countries .where- 
it is struck. The gold florins are most of them 
of a very coarse alloy, some of them not ex- 
ceeding thirteen or fourteen carats, and none of 
them seventeen and a half. (See Mowney- 
TABLE.) Florin, as a money of account, 18 
used by the Italians, Dutch, and Germans: it 
admits of different divisions in different places. 

FLORINIANI, in church history, one of 
the names given to the Gnostics. 

FLORIS (Francis), a painter of Antwerp, 
born in 1520. He studied the works of Mi-: 
chael Angelo in Italy, and on his return to his 
own country, became so greatly employed as to 
acquire a good fortune. He has been called the — 
Flemish Raphael. He died at the age of fifty. 

FLO'URIST. s. (fleuriste,; French.) A culti- 
vator of flowers (Pope) Pi 

FLOIRULENT. a. (floris, Lat.) Flowery; ° 
blossoming. (he, 

FLORUS (Lucius Annezus), a Latin his- 
torian, of the same family as Seneca and Lu- 
can. He wrote an abridgment of the Roman | 
History, in four books, which is concise and 
elegant, but composed in a florid, poetical 
stvle. He flourished A.D. 116. The best 
editions of Florus are Dicker’s, two vols. 8vo. 
Bat. 1722, and that of Fischer’s, 8yo. Leip. 
1760. : 

FLOS (Flower), in botany. See FLower. : 

FLos adonis, in botany. See ADonIs. 

FLOSCULAR FLOWER, in botany, a. 
term of Tournefort’s, for which Linnéus sub- 
stitutes tubulous. It is opposed to the semi 
flosculous—tigulate of Linnéus. See Tusu- 


_LOUS. 


FLOSCULE, in botany. See FLorer. 
FLO’SCULOUS. a. (flosculus, Lat.) Com- 
osed of flowers. . 
‘ FLOTA, or Frorra, fleet, a. name the 
Spaniards give particularly to the ships which 
they send annually from Cadiz to the port of 
Vera Cruz, to fetch thence the merchandizes 
gathered in Mexico for Spain. . 

The name flotilla is given to a number of 
ships, which get before the rest in their return, 
and give information of the departure and 
cargo of the flota and galleons. ' 

To FLOTE. v. a. (See To fleet.) To skim. 

FLOITSON. s. (from jflote.). Goods that 
swim without an owner on the sea,” 
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FLO 
PLO’TTEN. part. (from flote.) Skimmed. 
‘Lo FLOUNCE, v. 2. (plonsen, Dutch.) 1. 
To move with violence in the water or mire ; 
to struggle in the water (Addison). 2. To move 
with weight and tumult (Prior). 3. To move 
with passionate agitation (Swift). 
fo Fuounce.v. a. To deck with founces, 
Fiounce, s. (from the verb.) Any thing 
sewed to the garment, and hanging loose, so: 
as to swell and shake (Pope). — 3 
FLO'UNDER. s. (flynder, Danish.) “Av 
small flat fish. See PLEURONECTES. 
To FLOo/uNDER, v. n. (from flounce.) To 
struggle with: violent and irregular motions. 
(Dryden). Pe ee. s Je 
FLOUR, the mea 
round and sifted. Flo 
Fyzed, is found to be c I 
which is insoluble in cold water, but soluble in 
hot water. 2. Of gluten. 3. Ofasaccharine 
matter, susceptible of the spirit 


, when carefully ana- 


eaten by insects in that state ; but, whenground 
into flour, it gives birth to another race of de- 


stroyers, who,eat it unmercifully, and increase’ 


so fast in it, that it is not long before they 
wholly destroy. the substance. The finest flour 
is most liable to breed these, especially when 
stale or ill prepared. In this case, if it be exa- 
mined in a good light, it will be observed to 
bein continual motion, and on a nicer inspec- 
tion there will be found in it a great number 
of little animals of the colour of the flour, and 
very nimble. Ifa little of this flour is laid on 
the plate of the double microscope, the insects 
are very distinctly seen in great numbers, very 
brisk and lively, continually crawling over one 
another’s backs, and playing a thousand antic 
tricks together; whether in diversion, or in 
search of food, is not easy to be determined: 
These animals are of an oblong and slender 


form; their heads are furnished with a kind of. 
trunk or hollow tube, by means of which they. 


take in their food, and their body is composed 


of several rings. ‘They do vast mischief among 


magazines of flour laid up for armies and other 
public uses. When they have once taken pos- 
session of a parcel of this valuable commodity, 
it is impossible to drive them out; and they 
increase so fast, that the only method of pre- 
venting the total loss of the parcel is to make it 
up into bread as soon as can be done. The wa 

to prevent their breeding in the flour is to pre- 
serve it from damp: nothing gets more injury 
by being put up in damp than flour; and yet 
nothing is more frequently put up so. It should 
be always carefully and thoroughly dried before 


it is put up; and the barrels also dried into’ 


which it is to be put; then, if they are placed 
in a room tolerably warm and dry, they will 
keep it well. ‘I'oo dry a place never does flour 
any hurt, though one too moist almost always 
spoils it. . . 

The proportion of flour, which a bushel of 
grain affords, greatly. varies. A bushel of 
Essex wheat, ‘Winchester measure, weighs 
upon an average about 60/)s. which, when 

ground, will yield (exclusive of the loss. in- 


Peta AW aivcis He dina 
of wheat-corn, finely 


mposed, 1. Of fecula, 


uous fermenta= 
_tion. ‘The grain itself is not only subject to be 


FLO 


cured by the grinding and drying) 452/Ls. of 
the flour called seconds, which alone ‘is used 
for baking throughout the greater part of Eng- 
land, and which affords the most wholesome, 
though not the whitest bread. Beside the se- 
conds, such a bushel of wheat yields 13/bs. of 
pollard and bran: the total loss in grinding 
seldom exceeds one pound and a half. 
FLour-MILLsare putinto motion in various 
ways: sometimes the first mover is wind, at others 
water, at others the force of steam, at others the 
muscular energy of animals. The mechanism of 
the grinding part of most of these is nearly the 
same, and well understood: so that it will not be 


necessary to enter much into minutise, but mere- 


ly to present a general description of a well-con- 
structed mill, with any first mover; and subjoin 
to this description.a few theorems. 

A flour-mill ofthe most improved kind is shewn 
in Plate 71, which contains two figures, an eleva- 


tion fig. 1, anda plan fig..2. EOS ey 
_ The mill is adapted to be driven by ah overshot 


-water-wheel AA; though ifthe local circumstances 


of the sitaation required an undershot-wheel, its 
place relative to the rest of the machinery would 
be the same. The. water-wheel is suspended by 
the pivots, inserted into the ends of its axis upon 
pieces of brass let into short beams, technically 
termed headstocks: these are firmly bedded upon 
masdury to give them the requisite stability to 
support so heavy a piece of machinery as a loaded 
water-wheel. The headstock B in the plan is. 
placed upon the wall of the pit called the wheel 
race, in which the water- wheel works: the other 
C, is supported on a similar wall of the cog-pit 
Within the building, and shewn in the plan by a 
dark space. In this pit the large iron cog-wheel 
D, which is fixed upon the axis of the water-wheel, 
works: it has 72 bevelled cogs fixed into its cir- 
cumference, by which it turns a small twilled- 
wheel EK, of 19 teeth, fixed upon a vertical iron 
axis, as is also a large iron spur-wheel F, which, } 
therefore, revolves at the same time, and by its 
teeth, 72in number, turns the two pinions or nuts 
GG, fixed upon the axes of the upper millstones 


‘H, between which and the nether or lower stones, 


I, the wheat or corn is ground. 

, The millstones are of a cylindric form, as shewn 
by the section at H, in fig. 1, and by the plan at 
fig. 3. The upper one has a cylindric hole through 
it called the eye of the stone; it is supported 
upon the upper end of its axis by an iron eress, 
the four ends of which are let into the stone, and 
the centre of the cross is fitted upon the upper 
end of the square iron axis, on which the pinion 
G is fixed. The lower stone I is of a similar 
figure, but about one inch larger all round than 
the upper or running stone H; the hole through 
its centre is not so large, and has a piece of wood 
let into it, which fits closely round the upper part 
of the spindle. ‘The two stones are enclosed in a 
cylindrical tub K, which fits the lower stone: 
upon the top of this tub a slight frame is erected 
to support the hopper d, which receives the corn 
to be ground; it hasa loose trough a, called the 
shoe, suspended beneath the aperture in its vortex 
to convey the corn and let it fall into the eye of 
the millstone. To facilitate the conveyance of 
the corn, the shoe is continually shaken from one 
side to the other by a small axis 4, which is fitted 
upon the square end of the spindle: the centre of 
the axis is divided into three small rods, and bent 
outward from the axis; these three projecting rods 
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successively press against the shoe and move it 
one way, and it is returned as soon as the rod has 
passed by, by means of a weoden spring: the 
outer end of the shoe is suspended by a string e, 
which is conveyed down to the ground floor and 
wound round a pin which the miller can reach, 
and by turning it he raises or lowers the shoe so 
as to regulate the quantity of corn which shall 
pass through the stones, by enlarging or dimi- 
nishing the aperture in the lower part of the hop- 
per. A trough of wood is placed, leading from 
the space between the tub K, and the running 
_ stone H, down to a chest which is placed in the 
house at N, in the plan before the machinery}; or 
in some cases, the mouth of a sack is suspended 
under this trough to receive the meal. The corn 
is kept in a store-room over the miil-stones, and 
by a trough is conveyed into the hopper, and 
thence it is shaken into the eye of the shoe, and 
falling between the arms of the iron cross, shewn 
in fig. 3, it is thrown by the centrifugal force into 
the-small cavities between the two stones IH, their 
adjacent surfaces being cut into channels, as re- 
presented in fig. 33 and the running-stone turning 
round while the fower one remains fixed, the faces 
of these channels meet each other, and the corn 
getting between, is cut or ground into innumerable 
fragments. The centrifugal force constantly 
throws the corn or rather meal farther from the 
centre til] at length it comes completely out from 
the stones into the space between them and the 
tub K, here it is carried round by the motion of 
the stone, and falls down through the trough before 
mentioned mto the sack or chest on the ground, 
The friction caused in the operation of grinding 
creates a considerable degree of heat in the flour; 
and if the velocity of the stone is too great, the 
flour will be spotted by causing it to ferment, and 
turn sour when stowed in sacks. 
the miller must regulate the quantity of water 
upon his wheel, and also the quantity of corn, by 
raising or failing the shoe as before described. The 
fineness of the flour depends upon the distance the 
stones are from one another; and thisis regulated 
by raising or lowering the upper stone H. For 
this purpose, the spindle Pis supported on a beam 


O, called the bridge-tree; one end of this, h, is: 


a centre, and the other slides up and down be- 
tween two vertical posts seen in the elevation, 
and the end of it 1s supported upon a screw, the 
head of which goes through the floor above. By 
turning this screw, the miller raises and lowers 
the bridge-trees O, and sets the stones finer or 
coarser at pleasure. The flour, after being ground, 
is dressed or separated from its bran, by the Bott- 
ING-MACHINE. (See that article), This is put in 
motion by means of a vertical axis placed over the 
one in the elevation and being a continuation of it, 
near the cieling of the upper room. It hasa be- 
villed coz-wheel fitted on it, turning another on an 
horizontal. axis, upon which is a pulley driving 
the bolting-machine by an endless rope or strap. 
Anotber pulley on the same axisis usually adapt- 
ed to move a dressing-machine, which is a cylin- 


der of wire cloth of different degrees of fineness ; - 


within it a cylinder covered with hair brushes 
revolves and drives the meal through the wires, 
separating it into different degrees of fineness in 
the same manner as the bolting-machine. 

It will not be expected that we should allot much 
_ space to the theory of flour-mills, though it may 
not be adviseable to pass it over entirely, We 
shall therefore give two or three theorems for a 
single flour-mill of the eommon construction, 


To avoid this 
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which may be applied with facility, so far as they 
are useful, to double or triple mills. 

Let the weight of the upper stone when furrow- 
ed be = W, the resistance of the corn reduced to 
the distance of the centre of gyration, or at 2 of 
the radius of the upper stone « R, then, accord- 


WwW 
ing to Belidor, R = oe? while according to Fabre 


w 
R = aa But when the upper stone, to work 


most advantageously in every respect, goes round 
60 times in a minute, we have 


60 2W 60 2W DW 
VeaN BB ye SOURED OC BD hed 


This, however, would require an upper mill-stone 
of about 74 feet diameter: for when the diameter 
of that stone is D in feet, and N the most advan- 
tageous number of rotations in 1 minute, we have 


: 1) SDD as 
from many observations, N = p38 introduced 


into the preceding theorem ; and this, 
60, gives D = 7. . 
Let the whole friction when reduced to 2 of the. 
radius of the upper stone be represented by F, and 
the effective distance of the force or power from 
the axe on which the stone revolyes = r, the num- 
ber of teeth in the first or commanding wheel = 
M, and the number of staves in the trundle = a 
the number of revolutions of the water-wheel in 1 
minute = n, the power which at the distance r 
from the axe of the water-wheel is necessary to 
retain the whole load in equilibrium = p; so shall 
we have 


when N = 


} 


M 
rp = —=.4D(R + F) 


*  whenee, ; Se obehad R+F 
pare . Smr Aaa ) 

M N 

or, because — = — 

m 5: 
we have p = PR + F). 


Let the time in ie in which the water- 
wheel revolves be = #, the velocity with. which 
any point in its cireumference moves = v, the 
height dueto this velocity being =h, x = searing , 


and g = 16,, feet, then is 
‘ Quy ar. Liens 60 60+/eh 

So) een Sas 2=-—eo e 

v V gh? t ar 

m m 450 
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An undershot-wheel produces the greatest useful 
effect, when the height due to the velocity of the 
se ine being H,-we have 4h =1H, ory: @ 
2/1:1::2:4nearly: retaining these as suf- 
jelous ye He for practice, the most advantageous | 
radius of the undershot water-wheel, the water 
pushing against shovels or float-boards, i is 


60DMV/igH 0-019DM /gH 


o 4500M m 
‘0101DMV 

an @ . . <. ; 
where V is the velocity of the impinging water. 
But in undershot-mills the fall is seldom, if ever, — 
more than 15 or 16 feet: in that case the most — 

advantageous position of the work is to have 

122°27. 
m DV 


or again ¢ = 
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Further, let L = the number of pounds of meal 
waich are produced eyery hour, s = the specific 
gravity of the upper mill-stone, that of water being 
unity, and B the solid content of the stone in cubic 
feet: the remaining letters having the same ac- 
ceptation as before : then 


or rye and wheat L — 0-021 D2sB Mls pounds. 
mr 


for old barley L=0-06 D2 5B ple pounds. 


mr 

For more on the subject of flour-mills, the 
reader may consult Brewster’s Ferguson, vol. ii. 
Gray’s Millwright, and Gregory’s Mechanics, 
vql. ii, ! 

Fiour (St.) An episcopal town of France, 
in the department of Cantal. Here is a ma- 
ee of knives. Lat. 45. 2N. Lon. 3. 
11K. 


To FLO'URISH. v.n. (Aoreo, Lat.) 1. To 


be in vigour ; not to fade (Pope). 2.To bein 
a prosperous state (Dryden). 3. To use florid 
language (Baker). 4. To describe various 
figures by intersecting lines (Pope). 5. To 
boast ; to brag. 6. (In music.) To play some 
prelude. 

To Fio/urisu. v. @. 1. To adorn with ve- 
getable beauty (Fenton). 2. To adorn with 
figures of needlework. 3. To work with a 
needle into figures (Bacon). 4. ‘To move any 
thing in quick circles or vibrations (Crashaw). 
5. To adorn with embellishments of language 
(Bacon). 6. To adorn ; to embellish (Shak- 
speare). 

Frov’aisu. s. (from the verb.) 1. Bravery ; 
beauty (Crashaw). %. An ostentatious embel- 
lishment ; ambitious copiousness 
More). 3. Figures formed by lines curiously 
er wantonly drawn (Boyle). 

FLourisH, iu music, an appellation given 
to the decorative notes which a singer or instra- 

mental performer adds to a passage, with the 
double view of heightening the effect of the 
cbmposition, and of displaying his own flexibi- 
lity of voice or finger. here is nothing of 
which a sensible performer will be more cau- 
tious than of the mtroduction of flourishes, be- 
cause he is never so much in danger of mis- 

taking, as when he attempts to improve his au- 
thor’s ideas. See Busby’s Mus. Dict. 

FLO’/URISHER. s. (from flourish.) One 
that is in prime or in prosperity (Chapman). 

To FLOUT. v. a. (fluyten, Dutch.) To 

- mock; to insult ; to treat with mockery and 
contempt ( Walton). 

To Fiovut. v. xn. To practise mockery ; to 

behave with contempt ; to sneer (Swift). 
FiovrT. s. (from the verb.) A mock ; an in- 
sult ; a word or act of contempt (Calamy). 
FLO/UTER. s. (from flout.) One who jeers. 
To FLOW. v. n. (glopan, Saxon.) 1. To 
run or spread as water (Swift). 2. To run; 
opposed to standing waters (Dryden). 3.*To 
rise; not to ebb (Shakspeare). 4. To melt 
Usaiah). 5. To proceed; to issue (South). 
6. To glide smoothly without asperity (Hake- 
will).'7. To write smoothly ; to speak volubly 
(Dryden). 8. To abound; to be crowded 
(Chapman). 9. To be copious; to be full 


(Bacon.. 
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(Pope). 10. To hang loose and waving 
(Spectator). 

To Frow. v. a. To overflow; to deluge 
(Mortimer). 


Fiow. s. (from the yerb.) 1, The rise of 
water; not the ebb (Brown). 2. A sudden 
plenty or abundance (Pope). 3. A‘stream of 
diction (South). 

FLOWER. s. (fleur, French.) 1. The part 
of a plant which contains the seeds (Cowley). 
2. An ornament; an embellishment (Hake- 
will). 3. The prime; the flourishing part 
(Pope). 4. The edible part of corn; the meal 
(Spenser), 5. The most excellent or valuable 
part of any thing ; quintessence (Addison). 

Fiower, in botany, the organs of genera- 
tion in vegetables, with their coverings. A 
flower, when complete, consists of a calyx, 
stamen, and pistil; but the essential parts are 
the anther and stigma, which are sufficient to. 
constitute a flower, either together in herma- 
phrodite flowers, or separate in male and female 
flowers. 

FLOWER-sTALK. See PEDUNCLE. 

Fiower (Gentle), in botany. See Ama- 
RYLLIS. 

FLowER OF AN HOUR, in botany. 
Yrsiscus. | 

FLOWER DELUCE, in botany. See Ir1s. 

FLower (Bastard), in botany. See Apg- 
NANTHERA. 

Frower (Eternal), in botany. See Xe- 
RANTHEMUM, 

FLower (Sun), in botany. 
THUS. 

FLower (Sultan), in botany. See Cra- 
NUS, 

Frower (Trumpet), in botany. See Bic- 
NONITA. 

Flower (Wind), in botany. See AneE- 
MONE. 

FLOWER OF THE CAPITAL, is an ornament 
of sculpture, in form of a rose, im the middle of 
the sweep of the Corinthian abacus. 

To Firolwer. v. n. ( fleurirs French.) 1. To 
be in flower; to bloom (Milton). 2.To be 
in the prime; to flourish (Spenser). 3. To 
froth; to ferment; to mantle (Bacon). 4. 
To come as cream from the surface (Milton). 

To Fio’wer. v.a. (from the noun.) To 
adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 

FLowers, a term formerly applied by 
chemists to the fine parts which are sublimated: 
from certain bodies, as the flowers of benjamin, 
sulphur, zinc, &c. See BEnzo1c Acip, &c. 

Frowers (Geometrical), figures which are 
curved like a number of leaves expanding from 
one centre, returning regularly from the cir- 
cumscribing perimeter. These flowers are 
commonly named from the number of their 
leaves, folios, trifolios, tetrafolios, pentafolios, 
hexafolios, &c. The properties of some of 
these are investigated under the name of Rho« 
donean curves, in Phil. Trans. No. 378. 

_FLowers (Blumen, Germ.), in chemistry, 
a term now becoming obsolete, to denote seve- 
ral substances, both metallic and otherwise, 
procured by*sublimation in the form of slightly 


See 


See Hetran- 
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eohering powder, or spicular crystals. Thus 
we find mention made of flowers of antimony, 
arsenic, zinc, and bismuth, which are the 
sublimed oxyds of these metals, either pure or 
combined with. a little sulphur or. muriatic 
acid ; we also find mention made of flowers of 
sulphur, of benzoin, and of sal-ammoniac. 

FLowers (Preserving of). 

preserving flowers in’ their. natural beauties 
through the whole year has been much sought 
after by many people. Some have attempted 
it by gathering them when dry, and. not too 
much opened, and burying them in dry sand ; 
but this, though it preserves their figure well, 
takes off from the liveliness of their colour. 
Muntingius prefers the following method to 
ali others. Gather roses, or other flowers, 
when they are not yet thoroughly open, in the 
middle of a dry day; put them. into a good 
earthen vessel glazed within ; fill the vessel up 
_to the top with them ; and, when full, sprinkle 
them over with some good French wine, with 
a little salt in it; then set them by ina cellar,- 
tying down the mouth of.the pot. After this 
they may be taken out at pleasure ; and on set- 
ting them in the sun, or within reach of the 
fire, they will open as if growing naturally ; 
and not only the colour, but the odour also, 
will be preserved. 

The flowers of plants. are by much the most 
difficult parts to preserve ine any tolerable de- 
gree of perfection; of which we have instances 
in all the collections of dried plants, or horti 
sicci. In these the leaves, stalks, roots, and 
seeds of the plants, appear very well preserved ; 
the strong texture of these parts making them 
always retain their natural form, and the co- 
lours in many species naturally remaining. But 
where these fade the plant is little the worse 
for use as to. knowing the species. But it is 
very much otherwise in regard to the petals : 
these are naturally by much the most beautiful 
parts of the plant to which they belong; but 
they are so. much injured in the common way 
of drying, that they not only lose, but change 
their colours into one another, by which means 
they give occasion to many errors; and they. 
usually also wither up, so as to lose their very 
form and natural shape. The primrose and 
cowslip kinds are very eminent instances of the 
change of colours in the flowers of dried speci- 
mens: for those of this class of .plants easily 
dry in their natural shape; but they lose their 
yellow, and, instead of it, acquire a fine green 
colour, much superior to that of the leaves in 
their most perfectstate. The flowers of all the 
violet kind lose their beautiful blue, and be- 
come of a dead white: so that in dried speci- 
mens there is no difference between the blue- 
flowered violet and the white-flowered kinds. 

Sir Robert Southwell has communicated. to 
the world a method.of drying plants, by which 
this defect is proposed to be in a great measure 
remedied, and all flowers preserved in their na- 
tural shape, and many in.their natural colours. 

_For this purpose, two plates of iron are to be 
prepared of the size of a large half-sheet of pa- 
per; or larger for particular occasions: these 


The method of - 


plates: must be made so thick as not to be apt. 


to bend ; and there must be a hole made near 
every corner for the receiving a screw to fasten 
them close together. When these plates are 
prepared, lay in readiness several sheets of pa- 
per, and then gather the plants with their 
flowers when they are quite perfect. Let this 
be always done in the middle of a dry day ; and 
then lay the plant and its flower on one of the 
sheets of paper doubled in half, spreading out 
all the leaves and petals as nicely as possible. 
If the statk is thick, it must be pared or cut in 
half, so that it-may lie flat ; and if it is woody, 
it may be peeled, and only the bark Jeft. When 


the plant is thus expanded, lay round about it ~ 


some loose leaves and petals of the flower, 
which may serve to complete any part that is 
deficient. When all is thus prepared, lay se- 


veral sheets of paper over the plant, and as 


many under it; then put the whole between 


the iron plates, laying the papers smoothly on 


one, and laying the other evenly over them: — 


screw them close, and put them into an oven 


after the bread is drawn, and let them lie there 


two hours. After that, make a mixture of 
equal parts of aquafortis and common brandy 5 
shake these well together, and when the 


_ flowers are taken out of the pressure of the 


plates, rub them lightly over with a camel’s- 
hair pencil dipped in this liquor; then lay 


them upon fresh brown paper, and covering — 


them with some other sheets, press them be- 
tween this and other papers with a handker~ 
chief till the wet of these liquors is dried whol- 


ly away. When the plant is thus far prepared, 


take the bulk of a nutmeg of gum-dragon ; put 
this into a pint of fair water cold, and let it 
stand twenty-four hours, it will in this time be 
wholly dissolved; then dip a fine hair-pencil 
in this liquor, and with it daub over the back 
sides of the leaves, and lay them carefully down 
on a half-sheet of white paper fairly expanded, 
and press them down with some more papers 


over these. When the gum-water is fixed, let 


the pressure and papers be removed, and the © 


whole work is finished. The leaves retain 


their verdure in this case, and the flowers usu- 


ally keep their natural colours. Some care, 
however, must be taken that the heat of the 
oven be not too great. When the flowers are 
thick and bulky, some art may be used to pare 
off their backs, and dispose the petals in a due 


order ; and after this, if apy of them are want- 
ing, their places may be supplied with some of — 


the supernumerary ones dried on purpose ; and 


if any of them are only faded, it will be prudent — 


to take them away, and lay down others in their 


stead: the leaves may be also disposed and 


mended in the same manner. . 


Another method of preserving both flowers 
and fruit sound throughout the whole year 1s’ _ 


also given by the same author. ‘Take saltpe- 
tre, one pound; armenian bole, two pounds ; 
clean common sand, three pounds. 
well together; then gather fruit of any kind 


Mix all 


ve 
“£y 
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that is not fully ripe, with the stalk to each; » 


put these, one by one, into a-wide-mouthed. 
glass, laying them in good order. Tie-over the — 
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top with an oil-cloth, and carry them into a 
_dry cellar, and set the whole upon a bed of the 
Pea, matter of four inches thick ina box. 

ill up the remainder of the box with the same 
preparation ; and let it be four inches thick all 
over the top of the glass, and all round its 
sides. Flowers are to be preserved in the same 
sort of glasses, and in the same manner; and 
they may be taken up after a whole year as 
plump and fair as when they were buried. 

FLOWER DE Lis, or FLOWER DE LUCE, 
(fleur de lisy, in heraldry, a bearing repre- 
_ senting the lily, called the queen of Howers, 
and the true hieroglyphic of royal majesty ; 
but of late it is. become more common, being 
borne in some coats one, in others three, in 
others five, and in some semee, or spread all 
over the escutcheon in great numbers. The 
arms of France are, three flower-de-lis, or, in 
a field azure. It is observed by antiquarians, 
‘that flower de Louis is the proper name, hav- 
ing been borne by St. Louis on his shield, 
and that it is not a lily but an iris.» 


FLO/W ERAGE. s. (from flower.) Store of. - 


flowers, — . 

FLO'’WERET. s. (fleuret, Fr.) A flower ; 
asmall flower (Dryden). — 

FLO/WERGARDEN. s. (flower and gar- 
den.) A garden in which flowers are principal- 
ly culiivated (Mortimer). 

FLO/WERINESS. s. (from flowery.) 1. 
The state of abounding in flowers. 2. Florid- 
Messigrapceehy. fiw he! 

_ FLO’/WERINGBUSH. s. A plant. 

| FLOWERY. a. (from flower.) Full of flow- 
ers; adorned with flowers real or fictitious 
(Milton). 

FLO/WINGLY. ad. (from flow.) With 
volubslity ; with abundance. 

FLOWK. s. (fluke, Scott.) A flounder (Ca- 
rew).: 

FLOWKWORT. s. A plant. 

FLOWN. The participle of fly. 1. Gone 
away (Prior). 2.,Puffed ; inflated ; elate ( Mi- 
ton). 

FLUAT. In chemistry,.a compound salt, 
formed by the union of FLuoric acip (which 
see) with any alkaline or salifiable base. Our 
knowledge of this genus of salts is as yet very 
imperfect, both because few experiments have 
been made on the subject, and because the acid 
employed has never been pure, but always 
more or less combined with silica, by which its 


effect in many instances is very materially mo- - 


dified. 

The following are the fluats at present 
known: . > | 
. Fluat of Potash 
wableasie. Sada 
eoeeee Ammonia 
Lime 
eoeeeee Baryte 
A ae Magnesia 
7, eeeoes Alumine 
8. seceee Silex 


esveeoee8 
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The first three, or those composed of a base 


of alkaline salts, are produced by a mjxture of 


FLU 
such base salts with fluor spar, or with fluoric 
acid. If the spar be employed, the potash 
should be caustic potash, the soda carbonat of 
soda, the ammonia sulphat of ammonia. 

Fluat of lime is nothing more than fluor spar 
prepared artificially, the latter name being usu- 
ally restricted to this salt in its natural state. It 
is obtained by adding lime-water, or a solution 
of any calcareous salt, to any other of the fluats, 
except perhaps fluat of magnesia; but the 


purest regenerated’ fluor is prepared by adding 


fluat of ammonia to nitrat of lime, the fluat of 
lime falls to the bottom, and when proper- 
ly edulcorated, is in all probability entirely 
pure. i 
Fluat of baryte is. prepared by adding fluoric 
acid, or, which is better,’ an alkaline fluat to 


nitrat or muriat of baryte; the fluatis pre- 


cipitated in a pulverutent form. 

Fluat of magnesia is obtained by adding car- 
bonat of magnesia to fluoric acid; and fluat 
of alumine, by adding to it the earth ot 
alum. 

Fluat of silex. When fluoric acid is pre- 
pared by the usual process in glass vessels, it dis- 
solves a portion both of the earth and alkali of 
which they are formed, and produces a gelati- 
nous fluid, which is thus denominated. Fel- 
spar, and perhaps all minerals that contain silex 
and potash, are acted upon in the same manner. 
Opal has no alkali, and is attacked with consi- 
derable difficulty. ; 

FLUICTUANT.. a. (fluctuans, Latin.) 
Wavering ; uncertain (L’ Estrange). 

To FLU'CTUATE. v. n. ( fluctuo, Latin.) 
1. To roll to and again, as water in agitation 
(Blackmore). 2. To float backward and for- 
ward. 3. To move with uncertain and hasty 
motion (Milton). 4. To be in an uncertain 
state (Addison). 5. To be irresolute;. to be 
undetermined. 

FLUCTUATION. s. (fluctuatio, Latin.) 
1. The alternate motion of the water (Brown). 
2. Uncertainty ; indetermination (Boyle). 

FiucruatTion. A term often used by 
surgeons to express the undulation of a fluid ; 
thus when pus is formed in an abscess, or 
when water accumulates in the abdomen, if 
the abscess or abdomen be lightly pressed with 
the fingers, the motion of fluctuation may be 
distinctly felt. 

FLUE. s. 1. A small pipe or chimney to 
convey air. 2. Soft down or fur. 

‘F LUBILLIN. s. The herb speedwell. See 
ELATINE. 

‘ FLU’ENCY. s. (from fluent.) 1. -The 
quality of flowing ; smoothness ; freedom from 
harshness or asperity (Garth). 2. Readiness ; 
copiousness ; volubility (King Charles). 

Affluence ; abundance : obsolete (Sandys). 

FLUENT. a. (fluens, Latin.) 1. Liquid 
(Bacon).' 2. Flowing; in motion; in flux 
(Ray). 3. Ready; copious ; votuble (Bacon). 

Frulenr. s. Stream; running water 
(Philips). 

Fiuent, or flowing quantity, in the doc. 
trine of fluxions,-is the variable quantity which - 
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is considered as increasing or decreasing ; or 
the fluent of a given fluxion, is that quantity 
whose fluxion being taken, according to the 
rules of that doctrine, shall be the same with 
the given fluxion. Sce FLuxrons. 

Fiuents (Contemporary), are such as flow 
together, or for the same time. And the same 
is to be understood of contemporary fluxions. 
When contemporary fluents are always equal, 
orin any constant ratio, then also are their 
fluxions respectively either equal, or in that 
same constant ratio. That is, if vy, thenis 
eoysorifx:y sin: J, then ise: yi: 21; 
or if «= ny, then isx= ny. 

FLUENTLY. ad. With ready flow; volu- 
bly ; readily. 

FLUIID. a. (fluidus, Latin; fluide, French.) 
Having parts easily separable ; not solid (New- 
ton). . 

Fuuip, is the name given to a body whose 
molecule have so little mutual adherence that 
they yield to the slightest pressure, and slide or 
roll with the greatest facility one over another. 
A fiuid adapts itself in every respect to the ves- 
sel which contains it. . 

Awong the fluids presented to us by nature, 
some carinot be sensibly compressed by known 
means : these are-catted liquids, or imeompressi- 
ble fluids. Others are extremely compressible, 
but impalpable and invisible: these are named 
elastic, or compressible, or aériform fluids ; and 
sometimes, indeed, simply fluids. 

The physical nature, laws, and effects of in- 
compressible fluids, at rest, and in motion, are 
referred io the branch of science called Hy- 
pRostTatics, and HypRopYNAMICSs, or 
Hypravtics: those that relate to eériform 
fluids appertain to PygEUMATICS. 

Mos:, if not all bodies, may be made to as- 
sume iliree different states, according to the 
temperature in which they are placed,—solid- 
ity, liquidity, and aériform fluidity. In one 
substance this is exhibited in. the three 
states of ice, water, and elastic vapour. 

Fiuip (Calorific). See Cauoric. 

Fiuip (Electric). See ELecTRICITY. 

Fiurp (Luminous). See Lieut. 

Fiuip (Magnetic). See MAGNETISM. 

Fiuips OF THE Bopy. The drying of 
any part of the human body demonstrates, that 
by fur the greater part consists of fluid. The 
quantity of fluid in a man of one bundred and 
sixty pounds weight is estimated at one hun- 
dred and thirty-five pounds. The fluids of the 
human body are divided into, 1. Crude, or 
those which have not yet put on the animal na- 
ture, as the chyme and chyle ; 2. Sanguineous, 
to this is referred the blood, or the cruor of the 
blood ;3.. Lymphatic, which are those of the 
lymphatic vessels, and the nutritious jelly ; 4. 
Secreted, to this head are referred all those se- 
parated from the blood, which are very numie- 
rous; 5. Excrementitious, which are elimnin- 
ated from the body, as the alvine faeces, urine, 
cutaneous and pulmonary perspirable matter. 

The secreted humours are divided into, 1. 
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Lacteal, which are white, as the milk, juice of 
the prostate and thymus glands; 2. Aqueous, 
as the aqueous humour of the eye; 3. Mucous, 
as the mucus of the nostrils and prime via ; 
4. Albuminous, as the serum of the blood ; 
5. Oleous, as the oil of the adipose mem- 
brane; 6. Bilious, as the bile and wax of the 
ears. 

The fluids of the human body are also divided 
from their motion into, 1. Circulating, which 
continually circulate in the vessels; 2. Coms 
morant, which circulate with a slow motion, 
as the oil of the adipose membrane, and male 
semen: 3, Stagnant, which remain for a cer-/ 
tain time in any receptacle, as cystic bile, 
urine, and the alvine fzeces. : 

FLUIDITY, a property in virtue of which 
the particles of a body yield to the least 
pressure, and move independently of one an- 
other. . 

Fluidity in bodies is an accidental and vari- 
able property; being due to the presence of 
caloric. It would seem that the moleculz of 
fluids are spherical; but this forna is as acciden- 
tal to the particles of fluids, as the fluidity it- 
self: at least this is probable. But our know- 
ledge on this point is very circumscribed ; and 
much remains to be done and to be discovered 
before any thing can be affirmed with certainty 
and confidence. 

All solid bodies, a very small number except- 
ed, may be converted into liquids by heating 
them sufficiently ; and on the other hand, every 
liquid, except spirit of wine, is convertible into 
a solid body, by exposing it toa sufficient degree 
of cold. All liquid bodies may, by heating 
them, be converted into elastic fluids, and a 
great many solids are capable of undergoing the 
same change; and, lastly, the number of elas 
tic fluids which by cold are condensible into 
liquids or solids, is by no means inconsiderable. 
These facts have led philosophers to this gene- — 
ral conclusion, “‘ that all bodies, if placed in a 
temperature sufficiently low, wonld assume a 
solid form ; that all solids become liquids when 
sufficiently heated ; and that all liquids, when 
exposed to a certain temperature, assume the 
form of elastic fluids.’ The state of bodies 
then depends upon the temperature in which, 
they are placed ; in the lowest temperatures they 
are all solid, in higher temperatures they are 
converted into liquids, and in the highest of alk 
they become elastic fluids. The particular 
temperatures at which bodies undergo those 
changes are exceedingly various, but they are 
always constant for the same bodies. ‘Thus 
we see that heat produces changes on the state 
of bodies, converting them all, first into liquids, 
and then into elastic fluids. 

When solid bodies are converted by heat 
into liquids, the change in some eases takes place 
at once. ‘There is no interval between solidity 
and liquidity: but in other cases a very gradual 
change may be perceived; the solid becomes 
first soft, and it passes slowly through all the 
degrees of softness, till at last it becomes per- 
fectly fluid. The conversion of ice ‘into water 
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is an instance of the first change, for in that 
substance there is no intervening state between 
solidity and fluidity. ‘The melting of glass, of 
wax, and of.tallow, exhibits instances of the 
second kind of change; for these bodies pass 
through every possible degree of softness before 
they terminate in perfect fluidity. In general, 
those solid bodies which crystallize or assume 
regular prismatic figures have no interval be- 
tween solidity and fluidity, while those that do 
not usually assume such shapes have the pro- 
perty of appearing successively in all intermedi- 
ate states. 

Solid bodies never begin to assume a Jiquid 
form till they are heated to a certain tempera- 
ture; this temperature is constant in all. In 
the first class of bodies it is very well defined ; 
but in the second, though it is equally constant, 
the exact temperature of fluidity ‘cannot be 
pointed out with such precision on account of 
the infinite number of shades of softness through 
which the bodies pass before they acquire their 
Sreatest possible fluidity. But even in these 
bodies we can easily ascertain that the same 
temperature always ptoduces the same degree 


_ of fluidity. The temperatures at which this 
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change from solidity to liquidity takes place, 
receive different names according to the usual 
state of the body thus changed. When the 
body is usually observed in a liquid state, we 
cail the temperature at which it assumes the 
form of a solid, its freezing point, or congealing 

oint, Thus the temperature in which water 
Sains ice, is called the freezing point of wa- 
ter; on the other hand, when the Made is usu- 
ally in the state of a solid, we call the tempera- 
ture at which it liquifies its melting point: thus 
212° is the melting point of sulphur, 442° the 
melting point of tin. 

‘The blloseitig table contains a list of the 
melting points of a considerable number of 


solid bodies : 


Substances. Melting point. 
Lead : 3 5942 
Bismuth ~— - - 576 
Tin . ae 44¢ 
Sulphur - - 212 
et ae - . 142 
Spermaceti - 133 
Phosphorus - 100 
Tallow - - 92 
Oil of anise - 50 
Olive-oil - a)! 36 
ice tine -,- 32 
Milk \- - - 380 
Vinegar = -. .- 38 
Blood. -  - - 25 
Oil 6fbergamot - 23 
Wines et 20 
Oil of turpentine - 14 
Sulphuric acid - 36. 
Mereury mm , 1 3D 
Liquidammonia - 46 
Ether nh le a 46 
Nitric acid - - 66 


Before Dr. Black began to deliver his che- 
mical lectures in Glasgow, in 1757, it was 
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universally supposed that solids were converted 
into liquids by a small addition of heat, after 
they had been once raised to the melting point, 
and that they returned again to the solid state 
on a very small diminution of the quantity of 
heat necessary to keep them at that tempera- 
ture. An attentive view of the phenomena of 
liquefaction and solidification gradually led this 
sagacious philosopher to observe their incon- 
sistence with the then received Opinions, and 
to form another, which he verified by direct 
experiments, and drew up an account of his 
theory, and the proofs of it, which was read to 
a literary society in Glasgow, on April 23, 
1762; and every year after he gave a detailed 
account of the whole doctrine in his lectures, 

The opinion which he formed. was, that 
when a solid body is converted into a liquid, a 
much greater yuantity of heat enters into it 
than is perceptible immediately after by the 
thermometer. ‘This great quantity of heat does 
not make the body apparently warmer, but it 
must be thrown into it in order to convert it 
into a liquid; and this great addition of heat is 
the principal and most immediate cause of the 
fluidity induced. On the other hand, when a 
liquid body assumes the form of a solid, a very 
great quantity of heat leavesit without sensibly 
diminishing its temperature; and the state of 
solidity cannot be induced without the abstrac- 
tion of this great quantity of heat. Or, in other 
words, whenever a solid is converted into a 
fluid, it combines with a certain dose of caloric, 
without any augmentation of its temperature ; 
and it is this dose of caloric which occasions 
the change of the solid into a fluid. When 
the fluid is converted again into a solid, the 
dose of caloric leaves it, without any diminu- 
tion of its temperature ; and it is this abstrac-~ 
tion which occasions the change. Thus the 
combination of a certain dose of caloric with 
ice causes it to become water, and the abstrac- 
tion of a certain dose of caloric from water 
causes it to becomeice. Water then is a com- 
pound of ice and caloric; and in general all 
fluids are combinations of the solid, to which 
they may be converted by the application of 
cold, and a certain dose of caloric. 

Dr. Black has rendered it exceedingly pro- 
bable also, that the softness of such bodies as 
are rendered plastic by heat, depends upon a - 
quantity of latent heat which combines with 
them. Metals also owe their malleability and 
ductility to the samecause. Hence the reason 
why they become hot and brittle when ham- 
mered. 

Thus it appears that the conversion of solids 
into liquids is oceasioned by the combination 
of a dose of caloric with the solid. But there 
is another change of state still more remarkable, 
to which bodies are liable when exposed to the 
action of heat. Almost all liquids, when raised 
to a certain temperature, gradually assume the 
form of an elastic fluid, invisible like air, and 

ossessed of the same mechanical properties, 
hus water, by boiling, isconverted into steam : 
an invisible fluid, 1800 times more bulky than 
water, and as elastic as air. These fluids re. 
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tain their elastic form as long as their tempera- 
tureremains sufliciently high ; but when cooled 
down again, they lose that form, and are con- 
verted ito liquids. All liquids, and even a 
considerable number of solids, are capable of 


undergoing this change when suliiciently heat-- 


ed. 

By the experiments of Dr. Black and his 

friends, it was ascertained that not only water, 
but all other liquids, during their conversion 
into vapour, combine with a dose of caloric, 
without any change of temperature; and that 
every kind of elastic fluid during its conversion 
into a liquid, gives out a portion of caloric 
without any change of temperature. Dr. 
Black’s law then is very general, and compre-~ 
hends every change in the state of a body. 
The cause of the conversion of a solid into a 
liquid is the combination of the solid with ca- 
loric; that of the conversion of a liquid into 
an elastic fluid is the combination of the liquid 
with caloric. Liquids are solids combined with 
caloric; elastic fluids are liquids combined with 
caloric. This law, in its most general form, 
may be stated as follows: whenever a body 
changes its state, it either combines with calo- 
ric, or separates from caloric. 
_ No person will dispute that this is one of the 
most inportant discoveries hitherto made in 
philosophy. Science is indebted for it entirely 
to the sagacity of Dr. Black, Other philoso- 
phers indeed have laid claim to it ; but these 
claims are either without any foundation, or 
their notions may be traced to Dr. Black’s lec- 
tures, as their opinions originated many years 
posterior to the public explanation.of Dr. 
Black’s theoryin the chemical chairsof Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. : 

A very considerable number of bodies both 
solids and liquids, may be converted into 
elastic fluids by heat ; and as long as the tem- 
perature continues sufficiently high they retain 
all the mechanical properties of gasseous bodies. 

It is exceedingly probable, that if we could 
command a heat sufficiently intense, the same 
change might be produced on all bodies in na- 
ture. This accordingly is the opinion at present 
admitted by philosophers. But if alk bodies 
are convertible into elastic fluids by heat, it is 
exceedingly probable that all elastic fluids in 
their turn might be converted into solids or li- 
quids, if we could expose them to a sufficiently 
low temperature. In that case, all the gasses 
must be supposed to owe their elasticity to a 
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certain dose of caloric: they must be corisider+ 
ed as compounds of caloric with a solid or li- 
guid body. This opinion was first stated by 
Amontons, and it was supported with much 
ingenuity both by Dr. Black and Lavoisier, and 
his associates. It is at present the prevailing 
opinion ; and it is certainly supported not only 


by analogy, but by several very striking facts. 


Tf its truth isadmitted, we must consider all 
the gasses as capable of losing their elasticity by 
depriving them oftheir heat: they differ merely 
from the vapours in the great cold which is 
necessary to produce this change. Now the 
fact is, that several of the gasses may be con- 
densed into liquids by lowering their fempera- 
tures. Oxymuriatic acid gas becomes liquid 
ata temperature not much under 40° ; and at 
32° is even forms solid crystals, Ammoniacal 
gass condenses into a liquid at 45°. None of the 
other gasses have been hitherto condensed. 

It is well known, that the condensation of 
vapours is greatly assisted by pressure; but the 
effect of pressure diminishes as the temperature 
of vapours increases. It is verylikely that pres- 
sure would also contribute to assist the conden- 
sation of gasses. It has been tried without effect 
indeed in several of them. “Thus air has been 
condensed till it was heavier than water: yet 
it showed no disposition to lose its elasticity. 
But this may be ascribed to the high tempera- 
ture at which the experiment was made rela- 
tive to the point at which air would lose its 
elasticity. : . 

At the same time it cannot be denied, that 
there are several phenomena scarcely recon- 
cileable to this constitution of the gasses, inge= 
nious and plausible as it is. One of the most 
striking is the sudden solidification which en- 
sues when certain gasses are mixed together. 
Thus when ammoniacal gass and muriatic acid 
gass are mixed, the product isa salt acid; yet 
the heat evolved_is very inconsiderable, if we 
compare it with the difficulty of condensing ° 
these gasses separately, andthe great cold which 
they endure before losing their elasticity.. In 
other cases too, gasseous bodies unite, and form 
a new gass, which retains its elasticity as power~ 
fully as ever. Thus oxygen -gass and nitrons. 
gass combined form a new gass, namely, nitric 
acid, which is.permanent till it comes into 
contact with some body on which it can act. 
(Gregory, Libes, Robison.) 

FLU'IDNESS. s. (from fluid.) The quality 
in bodies opposite'to solidity (Newton). 
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